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PREFACE. 


Pharmacographia,  the  word  which  gives  the  title  to  this  book, 
indicates  the  nature  of  the  work  to  which  it  has  been  prefixed.  The 
term  means  simply  a  writing  about  drugs ;  and  it  has  been  selected 
not  without  due  consideration,  as  in  itself  distinctive,  easily  quoted, 
and  intelligible  in  many  languages. 

Pharmacographia,  in  its  widest  sense,  embodies  and  expresses  the 
joint  intention  of  the  authors.  It  was  their  desire,  not  only  to  write 
upon  the  general  subject,  and  to  utilize  the  thoughts  of  others ;  but 
that  the  book  which  they  decided  to  produce  together  should  contain 
observations  that  no  one  else  had  written  down.  It  is  in  fact  a  record 
of  personal  researches  on  the  principal  drugs  derived  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  together  with  such*  results  of  an  important  character  a.s  have 
been  obtained  by  the  numerous  workers  on  Materia  Medica  in  Europe, 
India,  and  America. 

Unlike  most  of  their  predecessors  in  Great  Britain  during  this  cen- 
tury, the  authors  have  not  included  in  their  programme  either  Phar- 
macy or  Therapeutics;  nor  have  they  attempted  to  give  their  work 
that  diversity  of  scope  which  would  render  it  independent  of  collateral 
publications  on  Botany  and  Chemistry. 

While  thus  restricting  the  field  of  their  inquiry,  the  authors  have 
endeavoured  to  discuss  with  fuller  detail  many  points  of  interest 
which  are  embraced  in  the  special  studies  of  the  pharmacist ;  and  at 
the  same  time  have  occasionally  indicated  the  direction  in  which 
further  investigations  are  desirable.  A  few  remarks  on  the  heads 
under  which  each  paHicular  article  is  treated,  will  explain  more  pre- 
cisely their  design. 

The  drugs  included  in  the  present  work  are  chiefly  tliose  which  are 
commonly  kept  in  store  by  pharmacists,  or  are  known  in  the  drug  and 
spice  market  of  London.     The  work  likewise  contains  a  BmaW  \iw\\\\^\ 
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which  belong  to  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  India :  the  appearance  of  this 
volume  seemed  to  present  a  favourable  opportunity  for  giving  some 
more  copious  notice  of  the  latter  than  has  hitherto  been  attempted. 

Supplementary  to  these  two  groups  must  be  placed  a  few  substances 
which  possess  little  more  than  historical  interest,  and  have  been  intro- 
duced rather  in  obedience  to  custom,  and  for  the  sake  of  completeness, 
than  on  account  of  their  intrinsic  value. 

Each  drug  is  headed  by  the  Latin  name,  followed  by  such  few 
synonyms  as  may  suffice  for  perfect  identification,  together  in  most 
cases  with  the  English,  French,  and  German  designation. 

In  the  next  section,  the  Botanical  Origin  of  the  substance  is  dis- 
cussed, and  the  area  of  its  growth,  or  locality  of  its  production  is 
stated.  Except  in  a  few  instances,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
furnish  botanical  descriptions  of  the  plants  to  which  reference  is  made. 
Such  information  may  readily  be  obtained  from  original  and  special 
sources,  of  which  we  have  quoted  some  of  the  most  important. 

Under  the  head  of  History,  the  authors  have  endeavoured  to  trace 
the  introduction  of  each  substance  into  medicine,.and  to  bring  forward 
other  points  in  connection  therewith,  which  have  not  hitherto  been 
much  noticed  in  any  recent  work.  This  has  involved  researches  which 
have  been  carried  on  for  several  years,  and  has  necessitated  the  consul- 
tation of  many  works  of  general  literature.  The  exact  titles  of  these 
works  have  been  scrupulously  preserved,  in  order  to  enable  the  reader 
to  verify  the  statements  made,  and  to  prosecute  further  historical 
inquiries.  In  this  portion  of  their  task,  the  authors  have  to  acknow- 
ledge the  assistance  kindly  given  them  by  Professors  Heyd^  of  Stuttgart, 
Winkelmann  of  Heidelberg,  Monier  Williams  of  Oxford,  Diimichen  of 
Strassburg ;  and  on  subjects  connected  with  China,  by  Mr.  A.  Wylie 
and  Dr.  Bretschneider.  The  co-operation  in  various  directions  of  many 
other  friends  has  been  acknowledged  in  the  text  itself 

In  some  instances  the  Formation,  Secretion,  or  Method  of  Collection 
of  a  drug,  has  been  next  detailed :  in  others,  the  section  History  has 
been  immediately  followed  by  the  Description,  succeeded  by  one  in 
which  the  more  salient  features  of  Microscopic  Structure  have  been  set 
forth.  The  authors  have  not  thought  it  desirable  to  amplify  the  last- 
named  section,  as  the  subject  deserves  to  be  treated  in  a  special  work, 
and  to  be  illustrated  by  engravings.     Written  descriptions  of  micro- 

1  The  admirable  vfork  of  this  author — Oeschkhte  des  Levantehandels  im  MUtelaUer,  2 
vols.,  Stuttgart,  1879 — appeared  when  the  second  edition  of  our  Pharmacographia  was 
already  in  the  press. 
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scopic  structure  are  tedious  and  uninterestiug,  and  however  carefully 
drawn  up,  must  often  fail  to  convey  the  true  meaning  which  would  be 
easily  made  evident  by  the  pencil.  The  reader  who  wishes  for  illustra- 
tions of  the  minute  structure  of  drugs  may  consult  the  works  named  in 
the  foot-note.^ 

The  next  division  includes  the  important  subject  of  Chemical  ComA 
[Mjsition,  in  which  the  authors  have  striven  to  point  out  to  the  reader 
familiar  with  chemistry  what  are  the  constituents  of  greatest  interest 
in  each  particular  ding — what  the  characters  of  the  less  common  of 
those  constituents — and  by  whom  and  at  what  date  the  chief  investi- 
gations have  been  made.  A  knowledge  of  the  name  and  date  provides 
a  clue  to  the  original  memoir,  which  may  usually  be  found,  either  in 
extenso  or  in  abstract,  in  more  than  one  periodical.  It  has  been  no 
part  of  the  authors'  plan  to  supersede  reference  to  standard  works  on 
chemistry,  or  to  describe  the  chemical  character  of  substances^  which 
may  be  easily  ascertained  from  those  sources  of  information  which 
should  be  within  the  reach  of  every  pharmaceutical  inquirer. 

In  the  section  devoted  to  Production  and  Commerce,  the  authors 
have  given  such  statistics  and  other  trade  information  as  they  could 
obtain  from  reliable  sources;  but  they  regret  that  this  section  is  of 
very  unequal  value.  Duties  have  been  abolished,  and  a  general  and 
continuous  simplification  of  tariffs  and  trade  regulations  has  ensued. 
The  details,  therefore,  that  used  to  be  observed  regarding  the  com- 
merce in  drugs,  exists  no  longer  in  anything  like  their  former  state  of 
completeness :  hence  the  fragmentary  nature  of  much  of  the  informa- 
tion recorded  under  this  head. 

The  medicinal  uses  of  each  particular  drug  are  only  slightly  men- 
tioned, it  being  felt  that  the  science  of  therapeutics  lies  within  the 
province  of  the  physician,  and  may  be  wisely  relinquished  to  his  care. 
At  the  same  time  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  authors  would  have 
rejoiced  had  they  been  able  to  give  more  definite  information  as  to 
the  technical  or  economic  uses  of  some  of  the  substances  they  have 
described. 

*  Berg,  Anatomischer  AiUm  zur  pharmaz^utischen  Waarenkumle,  Berlin,  1865.  4to., 
with  50  plates. 

Fliickiger,  Orundlagen  der pharmaceulUchen  Waartnkunie,  EinUituntj  in  daa  Studium 
dtr  Pharmacognosies  Berlin,  1873. 

Planchon,  Traitd  pratique  de  la  determination  de$  drogues  simpleft  d'oriyine  v4g4taky  . 
Paris,  1874. 

Loensen,  Medicinisdi-P/uirmaceiUische  Botanik,  Leipzig  (in  progress). 

*  For  further  information,  see  Fliickiger,  Pfiarmaceutische  C/iemie,  Berliu,  V^l^. 
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What  has  been  wiitten  under  the  head  of  Advlteratioii  is  chiefly 
the  result  of  actual  observation,  or  might  otherwise  have  been  much 
extended.  The  authors  would  rather  rely  on  the  characters  laid  down 
in  preceding  sections  than  upon  empirical  methods  for  the  determina- 
tion of  purity.  The  heading  of  Substitutes  has  been  adopted  for 
certain  drugs,  more  or  less  related  to  those  described  in  special  articles, 
yet  not  actually  used  by  way  of  adulteration. 

A  work  professing  to  bring  together  the  latest  researches  in  any 
subject  will  naturally  be  thought  to  contain  needless  innovations. 
Whilst  deprecating  the  inconvenience  of  changes  of  nomenclature,  the 
authors  have  had  no  alternative  but  to  adopt  the  views  sanctioned  by 
the  leaders  of  chemical  and  botanical  science,  and  which  the  progress 
of  knowledge  has  required.  The  common  designations  of  drugs  may 
indeed  remain  unchanged: — hellebore,  aconite,  colchicum,  anise,  and 
caraway,  need  no  modernizing  touch.  But  when  we  attempt  to  com- 
bine with  these  simple  names,  words  to  indicate  the  organ  of  the  plant 
of  which  they  are  constituted,  questions  arise  as  to  the  strict  applica- 
tion of  such  terms  as  root,  rhizome,  tuber,  conn,  about  which  a 
diversity  of  opinion  may  be  entertained. 

It  has  been  the  authors*  aim  to  investigate  anew  the  field  of  Vege- 
table Materia  Medica,  in  order  as  far  as  possible  to  clear  up  doubtful 
points,  and  to  remove  some  at  least  of  the  uncertainties  by  which  the 
subject  is  surrounded.  In  furtherance  of  this  plan  they  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  resources  offered  by  Ancient  and  Modern  History ; 
nor  have  they  hesitated  to  lay  under  contribution  either  the  teaching 
of  men  eminent  in  science,  or  the  labours  of  those  who  follow  the  paths 
of  general  literature.  How  far  they  have  accomplished  their  desire 
remains  for  the  public  to  decide. 


CORRIGENDA. 

Page  57,  foot-note  4  ;  for  qui  produit.  recid  qui  a  produit. 
„    86,  13th  line  from  bottom ;  for  Bauchin,  rea4  Bauhln. 
,,  128,  foot-note  8  :  read  Ad versarionmi, /or  Adereariorum. 
„  161,  line  from  top  ;  read  southern  and  south-wostem  part, /or  northern  part. 
„  265,  foot-note  2  ;  for  4794  grammes,  read  4794  grammes. 
,,271,  line  5  from  bottom  ;  read  OTiJpo^  iryphs  for  wOpa-j^pin. 
„  868,  line  12  from  bottom ;  read  Flora,  for  Florae. 
„    „      ..    20  „  ,,    morakig, /or  motsing. 

„  86^,    „    17  from  top  :  read  Jos^,/or  Jose. 
,,  404,    „      2  from  bottom  ;  read  XamauE,  for  Xamaux. 

„    foot-note  7 ;  read  por,  for  par. 

,,    line  12  from  bottom  ;  read  BarUaifro,  for  Barherigo. 
„  407,    „      6  „  „    benzoic, /or  benzoin. 

„  4<i9,  lines  21  and  24  from  top ;  with  reference  to  Mootiana  rustija  and 

A',  repanda,  see  Pharm.  Jot^m.  ix.  (1878)  710. 
„  668,  foot-note  3 ;  read  562, /or  652. 
„  559,  line  24  from  top ;  read  1840,  for  1749. 
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The  premature  death — March  24-,  1875 — of  my  lamented  friend  Daniel 
Hanbury,  having  deprived  me  of  his  invaluable  assistance,  I  have 
attempted  to  prepare  the  new  edition  of  our  work  with  adherence  to 
the  same  principles  by  which  we  were  guided  from  the  beginning. 

I  desire  to  acknowledge  my  obligations  for  great  and  valuable 
assistance  to  my  friend  Thomas  Hanbury,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  who  has  also 
honoured  the  memory  of  his  late  brother  by  causing  the  scientific 
researches  of  the  latter  to  be  collected  and  republished  in  the  handsome 
volume  entitled, "  Science  Papers,  chiefly  Pharmacological  and  Botanical, 
by  Daniel  Hanbury,  edited,  with  memoir,  by  Joseph  Ince,"  London. 
1876.  To  Dr.  Charles  Rice  of  New  York,  editor  of  "  New  Remedies,'' 
I  am  indebted  for  much  kindly  extended  and  valuable  information, 
and  to  whose  intimate  acquaintance  with  oriental  literature,  both 
ancient  and  modem,  many  of  the  following  pages  bear  ample  testimony. 
I  am  likewise  indebted  for  similar  assistance  to  my  friends  Professors 
Goldschmidt  and  Noldeke,  Strassburg.  Information  of  various  kinds, 
as  well  as  valuable  specimens  of  drugs,  have  also  been  courteously  sup- 
plied to  me  by  the  following  gentlemen,  viz. : — Cesar  Chantre,  Esq., 
F.L.S.,  London ;  Prof.  Dymock,  Bombay  ;  H.  Fritzsche,  Esq.  (Schimmel 
&  Co.,  Leipzig) ;  E.  M.  Holmes,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  London ;  J.  E.  Howard, 
Esq.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  London ;  David  Howard,  Esq.,  F.C.S.,  &c. ;  Wm.  Dill- 
worth  Howard,  F.I.C.,  London ;  Capt.  F.  M.  Hunter,  F.G.S.,  &c.,  Assistant 
Resident,  Aden ;  A.  Oberdorffer,  Esq.,  Hamburg ;  Prof  Edward  Schar, 
Zurich  ;  Dr.  J.  E.  de  Vry,  the  Hague,  &c. 

On  mature  consideration,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  omit  in  the 
new  edition  a  large  number  of  references  relating  more  especially  to 
chemical  facts.  Yet,  in  most  instances,  not  only  the  author  but  also 
the  year  has  been  stated  in  which  the  respective  observation  or  dis- 
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covery  was  made,  or  at  least  the  year  in  which  it  was  published  or 
recorded.  Every  such  fact  of  any  importance  may  thus,  by  means  of 
those  short  references,  be  readily  traced  and  consulted,  if  wished  for, 
either  in  the  original  sources,  in  abstracts  therefrom,  or  in  the  periodical 
reports.  Opportunities  of  the  latter  kind  are  abundantly  afforded  by 
the  German  JoAresbericht  der  Pharmacie,  &c.,  published  at  Gottingen 
since  1844?,  successively  by  Martins,  Wiggers,  Husemann,  and  at  the 
present  time  by  Dragendorff.  The  same  may  be  said,  since  1857,  of 
the  Report  on  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy,  as  contained  annually  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  and  likewise, 
since  187.0,  of  the  Yearbook  of  Pharmacy,  for  which  the  profession  is 
indebted  to  the  British  Pharmaceutical  Conference. 

PROF.  FLtJCKIGER. 

Strassbubo,  GsBBf  A.NY,  October,  1870. 


EXPLANATIONS. 


Polarization. — Most  essential  oils,  and   the  solutions  of  several 

substances  described  in  this  book  are  capable  of  effecting  the  deviation 

of  a  ray  of  polarized  light.     The  amount  of  this  rotatory  power  cannot 

be  regarded  as  constant  in  essential  oils,  and  is  greatly  influenced  by 

various  causes.     As  to  alkaloids  and  other  organic  compounds,  the 

deviation  frequently  depends  upon  the  nature 

and    quantity   of   the   solvent.      The    authors 

have  thought  it  needful  to  record  in  numerous 

cases  the  results  of  such  optical  investigations, 

as  determined  by  means  of  the  Polaristrobometer 

invented  by  Wild,  and  described  in  Poggen- 

dorff's  AnncUen  der  Phyaik  und  Chemie,  vol. 

122  (ISG^)  p.  626 ;  or  more  completely  in  the 

Bulletin  de  VAcad^ie  irap^ricde  des  Sciences 

de  St.  P^tersbourg,  tome  viii.  (1869)  p.  33. 

Measurements  and  ^Veights.-The  authors 
regret  to  have  been  unable  to  adopt  one  standard 
sj^tem  of  stating  measurements.  They  have 
mostly  employed  the  English  inch:  the  accom- 
panying woodcut  will  facilitate  its  comparison 
with  the  French  decimal  scale.  The  word  TnUli- 
raetre  is  indicated  in  the  text  by  the  contraction 
mm,;  7aicro7niUimetre,signi{ymg  the  thousandth 
part  of  a  millimetre,  and  only  used  in  reference 
to  the  microscope,  is  abbreviated  thus,  TnJcTn, 


1  inch  = 

1  gallon  = 

1  ounce  (oz.)avdp.= 
1  lb.  avoirdupois  = 
1  cwt.  = 

1  ton 

1  kilogramme 
1  pecul 
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25-399  millimetres. 

4*543  litres. 
28*34    grammes. 
453*59 
=    112  lb.       =      50*8  kilogrammes. 
=  2240  „       =1016 
=        2*204  lb.  avoirdupois. 
=    133*33  lb.  =      60*479  kiloorrammes. 


Thermometer. — The  Centigrade  ThermoTneter  has  been  alone 
adopted.  The  following  table  is  given  for  comparing  the  degrees  of 
the  Centigrade  ''or  Celsius  Thermometer  with  tliose  of  Falcremlieit's 
Scale. 
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PHARMACOGRAPHIA. 


L-PH^NOGAMOUS  or  FLOWERING  PLANTS. 


§tc0t2ltb0n0  mis  dgmnosijermH. 

RANUNCULACE^. 

RADIX  HELLEBORI  NIGRI. 

Radix  Ellebori  nigri,  Radix  MeUjumpodii ;  Black  Hellebore  Root ; 
F.  RaciTie  dEllebore  noir ;  G.  Schwarze  Nieawurzel, 

Botanical  Origin — Helhboms  niger  L.,  a  low  perennial  herb, 
native  of  sub-alpinc  woods  in  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe.  It  is 
found  in  Provence,  Northern  Italy,  Salzburg,  Bavaria,  Austria, 
Bohemia,  and  Silesia,  as  well  as,  according  to  Boissier,i  in  Continental 
Greece. 

Under  the  name  of  Christmas  Rose,  it  is  often  gi-own  in  English 
gardens  on  account  of  its  handsome  white  flowers,  which  are  put  forth 
in  mid-winter. 

History — ^The  story  of  the  daughters  of  Proetus,  king  of  Argos, 
being  cured  of  madness  by  the  soothsayer  and  physician  Melampus, 
who  administered  to  them  hellebore,  has  imparted  great  celebrity  to 
the  plant  under  notice.* 

But  admitting  that  the  medicine  of  Melampus  was  really  the  root  of 
a  species  of  Helleboriis,  its  identity  with  that  of  the  present  plant  is 
extremely  improbable.  Sevenil  other  species  grow  in  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor,  and  Schroff  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  of  these,  JET.  or^en- 
talis  Lam.  possesses  medicinal  powers  agreeing  better  with  the  ancient 
accounts  than  those  of  H.  niger  L.  He  has  also  pointed  out  that  the 
ancients  employed  not  the  entire  root  but  only  the  bark  separated  from 
the  woody  column ;  and  that  in  H.  niger  and  H.  mtndis  the  peeling  of 
the  rhizome  is  impossible,  but  that  in  H.  oi'ientalis  it  may  be  easily 
effected. 

>  Flora  Orientals,  i.  (1867)  61.  'ZeUschr.  d.  QestlUch.  d.  AenU  zu  Wien. 

s  See  the  list  of  theses  and  memoirs  on  1860,  No.  25  ;  Canstatt's  JahrfsbericfU  for 

Hellebore  given  by  M^rat  and  De  Lens,  1859.  L  47.  1860.  i.  55. 
Did.  iiL  (1831)  472,  473. 
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According  to  the  same  authority  the  hellebores  differ  extremely  in 
their  medicinal  activity.  The  most  potent  is  H,  arientcdis  Lam. ;  then 
follow  H.  viridis  L.  and  H.  foit'idiLs  L.  (natives  of  Britain),  and  H. 
purpuraacens  Waldst.  et  Kit.,  a  Hungarian  species,  while  H,  ni<jer  is 
the  weakest  of  all.^ 

Description — Black  Hellebore  produces  a  knotty,  fleshy,  brittle 
rhizome  which  creeps  and  branches  slowly,  forming  in  the  course  of 
years  an  intangled,  interlacing  mass,  throwing  out  an  abundance  of 
stout,  straight  roots.  Botli  rhizome  and  roots  are  of  a  blackish  brown, 
but  the  younger  roots  are  of  lighter  tint  and  are  covered  with  a  shoit 
woolly  tomentum. 

In  commerce  the  rhizome  is  found  with  the  roots  more  or  less  broken 
off  and  detached.  It  is  in  very  knotty  irregular  pieces,  1  to  2  or  3 
inches  long  and  about  ^^  to  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  internally  whitish 
and  of  a  homy  texture.  If  cut  transversely  (especially  after  maceration), 
it  shows  a  circle  of  white  woody  wedges,  8  to  12  in  number,  surrounded 
by  a  thick  bark.  The  roots  are  unbranched,  scarcely  yV  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 
diameter.  The  younger,  when  broken  across,  exhibit  a  thick  bark 
encircling  a  simple  woody  cord ;  in  the  older  this  cord  tends  to  divide 
into  converging  wedges  which  present  a  stellate  appearance,  though 
not  so  distinctly  as  in  Acicea.  The  drug  when  cut  or  broken  has  a 
slight  odour  like  that  of  senega.    Its  taste  is  bitterish  and  slightly  acrid. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  cortical  part  both  of  the  rhizome  and 
the  rootlets  exhibits  no  distinct  medullary  rays.  In  the  rootlets  the 
woody  centre  is  comparatively  small  and  enclosed  by  a  narrow  zone 
somewhat  as  in  sarsaparilla.  A  distinct  pith  occurs  in  the  rhizome  but 
not  always  in  the  rootlets,  their  woody  column  forming  one  solid  bundle 
or  being  divided  into  several.  The  tissue  contains  small  starch  granules 
and  drops  of  fatty  oil. 

Chemical  Composition — The  earlier  investigations  of  Black  Helle- 
bore by  Gmelin,  and  FeneuUe  and  Capron,  and  of  Riegel  indicated  only 
the  presence  of  the  more  usual  constituents  of  plants. 

Bastick,  on  the  other  hand,  in  1852  obtained  from  the  root  a  peculiar, 
non-volatile,  crystalline,  chemically-indifferent  substance  which  he 
named  HelleboHn.  It  is  stated  to  have  a  bitter  taste  and  to  produce 
in  addition  a  tingling  sensation  on  the  tongue ;  to  be  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  more  so  in  ether,  and  to  dissolve  freely  in  alcohol. 

Marm^  and  A.  Husemann  extracted  helleborin  (1864)  by  treating 
with  hot  water  the  green  fatty  matter  which  is  dissolved  out  of  the 
root  by  boiling  alcohol.  After  recrystallization  from  alcohol,  it  is 
obtainable  in  shining,  colourless  needles,  having  the  composition 
C^H^^O®.  It  is  stated  to  be  highly  narcotic.  Helleborin  appears  to  be 
more  abundant  in  H,  vindis  (especially  in  the  older  roots)  than  in  H. 
niger,  and  yet  to  be  obtainable  only  to  the  extent  of  0*4  per  mille. 
When  it  is  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  still  better  with  solution 
of  zinc  chloride,  it  is  converted  into  sugai'  and  HeUehoredn,  C^H^O*. 

Marmd  and  Husemann  succeeded  in  isolating  other  crystallized 
principles  from  the  leaves  and  roots  of  H,  niger  and  H.  vit'idis,  by 
precipitation  with  phospho-molybdic  acid.     They  obtained  firstly  a 

*  Between  ptiJ^mnwcen*  and  mV/er,  Schroff        Boissier  holds  to  be  simply  H,  orientcdis 
places  L,  pimticus  A.  Br.,  a  plant  which        Lam. 
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slightly  acid  glucoside  which  they  named  Hellehareln.  It  occurs  only 
in  very  small  proportion,  but  is  rather  more  abundant  in  H,  niger  than 
in  H,  inridu.  When  boiled  with  a  dilute  acid,  helleborein,  C*'H**0"^, 
is  resolved  into  Helieboretin,  C?*H**0',  of  a  fine  violet  colour,  and  sugar, 
C"H**0"  It  is  remarkable  that  helieboretin  has  no  physiological 
action,  though  helleborein  is  stated  to  be  poisonous. 

An  organic  acid  accompanying  helleborin  was  regarded  by  Bastick 
as  probably  aconitic  (equisetic)  acid.     There  is  no  tannin  in  hellebore. 

Uses — Black  Hellebore  is  reputed  to  be  a  drastic  purgative.  In 
British  medicine  its  employment  is  nearly  obsolete,  but  the  drug  is  still 
imported  from  CJermany  and  sold  for  the  use  of  domestic  animals. 

Adulteration — Black  Hellebore  root  as  found  in  the  market  is  not 
always  to  be  relied  on,  and  without  good  engravings  it  is  not  easy  to 
point  out  characters  by  which  its  genuineness  can  be  made  certain.  In 
fact  to  ensure  its  recognition,  some  pharmacopoeias  required  that  it 
should  be  supplied  with  leaves  attached. 

The  roots  with  which  it  is  chiefly  liable  to  be  confounded  are  the 
following : — 

1.  JBeUeborus  viridis  L. — Although  a  careful  comparison  of  authen- 
ticated specimens  reveals  certain  small  differences  between  the  roots 
and  rhizomes  of  this  species  and  of  H.  nigevy  there  are  no  striking 
characters  by  which  they  can  be  discriminated.  The  root  of  H,  viridis 
is  far  more  bitter  and  acrid  than  that  of  H.  niger,  and  it  exhibits  more 
numerous  drops  of  fatty  oiL  In  German  trade  the  two  drugs  are  sup- 
plied separately,  both  being  in  use ;  but  as  H.  imidis  is  apparently  the 
rarer  plant  and  its  root  is  valued  at  3  to  5  times  the  price  of  that  of  ^. 
niger,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  used  for  sophisticating  the  latter. 

2.  Actcea  apicata  L. — In  this  plant  the  rhizome  is  much  thicker; 
the  rootlets  broken  transversely  display  a  cross  or  star,  as  figured  in 
Fliickiger's  "  Grundlagen  "  (see  p.  vii.),  fig.  64,  p.  76.  The  drug  has  but 
little  odour  ;  as  it  contains  tannin  its  infusion  is  blackened  by  a 
l^ersalt  of  iron,  which  is  not  the  case  with  an  infusion  of  Black 
Hellebore. 

RHIZOMA  COPTIDIS. 

Radix  Coptidis ;  Coptis  Root,  Miahmi  Bitter,  Miahmi  Titn. 

Botanical  Origin — Coptia  Teeta  Wallich,  a  small  herbaceous  plant, 
still  but  imperfectly  known,  indigenous  to  the  Mishmi  mountains,  east- 
ward of  Assam.     It  was  first  described  in  1836  by  Wallich.* 

History — This  drug  under  the  name  of  Mahniira  is  used  in  Sind 
for  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  a  circumstance  which  enabled  Pereira^  to 
identify  it  with  a  substance  bearing  a  nearly  similar  designation,  men- 
tioned by  the  early  writers  on  medicine,  and  previously  regarded  as  the 
root  of  Chelidoyiium  viajus  L. 

Thus  we  find  that  Paulus  -^ineta  in  the  7th  centuiy  was  ac- 
quainted with  a  knotty  root  named  Ma/mipa^^^  Rhazes,  who  according  to 

»  Trans,  of  Med,  and  Phys.  8oc.  of  Cal-  « Pharm,   Journ,    xi.    (1862)  204  ;  also 

cmUo,  Tiii  (1836)  85.     Reprinted  in  Per-  Mat  Med.  Ic. 

drd't  M»ten*  Medica,  voL  li.  part  2  (1857),  » See  also  Meyer,  OescJiichte  der  Botanih, 

699.  ii.  (1855)  419. 
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Choulant  died  in  A.D.  923  or  932,  mentions  Mamiran,  and  it  is  also 
noticed  by  Avicenna  a  little  later  as  a  drug  useful  in  diseases  of 
the  eye.  Ma/xij/oa  likewise  occurs  in  exactly  the  same  way  in  the 
writings  of  Leo,  "Philosophus  et  Medicus."^  Ibn  Baytar  called  the 
drug  Mamiran  and  Uruk,  and  described  it  as  a  small  3'ellow  root  like 
turmeric,  coming  from  China.  Other  writers  of  the  middle  ages  allude 
to  it  under  the  name  of  Mejiieren, 

Hajji  Mahomed,  in  the  account  of  Cathay  whicli  he  gave  to 
Ramusio  {circa  A.D.  1550)  says  that  the  MamWoni  chilli^  by  which  we 
understand  the  root  in  question,  is  found  in  the  mountains  of  Succuir 
(Suh-cheu)  where  rhubarb  grows,  and  that  it  is  a  wonderful  remedy 
for  diseases  of  the  eye.*  In  an  official  report  published  at  Lahore 
in  1862,'  MaTniraTi-i-chini  is  said  to  be  brought  from  China  to 
Yarkand. 

The  rhizome  of  Coptis  is  used  by  the  Chinese  under  the  names 
Hwang-Uen  and  Cliuen-lien*  It  is  enumerated  by  Cleyer '  (1682)  as 
"  radix  pretiosa  aniara*'  and  was  described  in  1778  by  Bergius *  who 
received  it  from  Canton. 

More  recently  it  was  the  subject  of  an  interesting  notice  by  Gui- 
bourt'  who  thought  it  to  be  derived  from  Ophioxylon  serpentinuTti  L., 
an  apocyneous  plant  widely  removed  from  Coptis,  Its  root  was  recom- 
mended in  India  by  Maclsaac*  in  1827  and  has  been  subsequently 
employed  with  success  by  many  practitioners. 

There  is  a  rude  figure  of  the  plant  in  the  Chinese  herbal  Pun-taao. 

Description — Tita,  as  the  drug  is  called  in  the  Mishmi  country, 
whence  it  is  sent  by  way  of  Sudiya  on  the  Bramaputra  to  Bengal,  is 
a  rhizome  about  the  thickness  of  a  quill  occumng  in  pieces  an  inch 
or  two  in  length.  It  often  branches  at  the  crown  into  two  or  three 
heads,  and  bears  the  remains  of  leafetalks  and  thin  wiry  rootlets,  the 
stumps  of  which  latter  give  it  a  rough  and  spiny  appearance.  It  is 
nearly  cylindrical,  often  contorted,  and  of  a  yellowish  brown  colour. 
The  fracture  is  short,  exhibiting  a  loose  structure,  with  large  bright 
yellow  radiating  woody  bundles.  The  rhizome  is  intensely  bitter,"  but 
not  aromatic  even  when  fresh. 

It  is  found  in  the  Indian  bazaars  in  neat  little  open-work  bags 
fonned  of  nanow  strips  of  rattan,  each  containing  about  half  an  ounce. 
We  have  once  seen  it  in  bulk  in  the  London  market." 

Microscopic  Structure — Cut  transversely  the  rhizome  exhibits  an 
inner  cortical  tissue,  through  which  sclerenchymatous  gioups  of  cells 
are  scattered.  The  latter  are  most  obvious  on  account  of  their  bright 
yellow  colour.     In  the  woody  central  column  a  somewhat  concentric 


'^F.  Z,  3rmerins,  Anecdota  medica 
Gracca,  e  codicibus  MSS.  expromsit. 
Lugd.  Bat.  1S40.  Leonis  Philosophi 
et    Medici     conspectus     medicinae,    ub. 

iiL  cap.  I.    (Kf0.u.  Tltpl  6<l>9a\fAiiv 

<ra/>K'OKoXXf)v,     KpoKov^     yXavxlw,    fiafiiif)  a 

Kol    KOfltftOpS). 

'Yule,  Cathay  and  the  way  thitJier, 
(Haklu^  Society)  i.  (1S66)  p.  ccxvi. 

»  Davies,  Report  on  the  trade  of  the  coun- 
tries on  the  N,  W,  boundary  of  India, 
Lahore,  1862. 


♦Otherwise  written  Honyiane,  Ghonlin^ 
Chynleni,  ChouUne,  SouHne,  Ac. 

•  Specimen  Medicince  Sinica;  Med.  Simp. 
No.  27. 

•  Mat.  Med.  ii.  (1778)  908. 
^Bist.  des  Drog,  ii.  (1849)  626. 

•  Trans,  of  Med.  and  Phys.  Soc.  of  Cal- 
cutta, iii.  (1827)  432. 

'  Teeta  is  the  Hindustani  ilta,  from  the 
Sanskrit  tikta,  "bitter."    (Dr.  Rice.) 

10  Two  cases  were  offered  for  sale  as  Olen 
or  Mishmee  by  Messrs.  Gray  and  Clark, 
drug-brokers,  22th  Nov.  1858. 
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arrangement  is  found,  corresponding  to  two  or  three  periods  of  annual 
growth.  The  pith,  not  the  medullary  rays,  begins  to  be  obliterated 
at  an  early  period.  The  structure  of  the  drug  is,  on  the  whole,  very 
irregular,  on  account  of  the  branches  and  numerous  rootlets  arising 
from  it. 

The  medullary  rays  contain  small  starcli  granules,  while  the 
bark,  as  well  as  the  pith,  are  richer  in  albuminous  or  mucilaginous 
matters. 

Chemical  Composition — The  colouring  matter  in  which  the 
rhizome  of  Coptis  abounds,  is  quickly  dissolved  by  water.  If  the 
yellow  solution  obtained  by  macerating  it  in  water  is  duly  concentrated, 
nitric  acid  will  produce  an  abundant  heavy  precipitate  of  minute  yellow 
crystals,  which  if  redissolved  in  a  little  boiling  water  will  separate  again 
in  stellate  groups.  Solution  of  iodine  also  precipitates  a  cold  infusion 
of  the  root. 

These  reactions  as  well  as  the  bitterness  of  the  drug  are  due  to  a 
large  proportion  of  Berbei^e,  as  proved  by  J.  D.  Perrins.*  The  rhizome 
yielded  not  less  than  8J  per  cent.,  which  is  more  than  has  been  met 
with  in  any  other  of  the  numerous  plants  containing  that  alkaloid. 

As  pure  berberine  is  scarcely  dissolved  by  water,  it  must  be  combined 
in  Coptia  with  an  acid  forming  a  soluble  salt.  Further  researches  are 
requisite  to  determine  the  nature  of  this  acid.  In  some  plants  berberine 
is  accompanied  by  a  second  basic  principle:  whether  in  the  present 
instance  such  is  the  case,  has  not  been  ascertained. 

Uses — The  di-ug  has  been  introduced  into  the  Pharmacopceia  of 
hulid  as  a  pure,  bitter  tonic. 

Substitutes — Thalictriim  folioloauvi  DC,  a  tall  plant  common  at 
Mussooree  and  throughout  the  temperate  Himalaya  at  5000 — 8000  feet, 
as  well  as  on  the  Khasia  Hills,  affords  a  yellow  root  which  is  exported 
from  Kumaon  under  the  name  Monniri.  From  the  description  in  the 
PhcwTncu^poRia  of  India,  it  would  appear  to  much  resemble  the  Mishrai 
Tita,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  some  of  the  observations  made 
under  the  head  History  (p.  3)  may  apply  to  Thalictrum  as  well  as 
to  Coptis, 

In  the  United  States  the  rhizome  of  Coj)tis  trifolia  Salisb.,  a  small 
herb  indigenous  to  the  United  States  and  Arctic  America,  and  also 
found  in  European  and  Asiatic  Russia,  is  employed  for  the  same 
purposes  as  the  Indian  drug.  It  contains  berberine  and  another 
crystalline  principle.* 

SEMEN  STAPHISAGRI^. 

Stavesacre ;  F.  Staphisaigre ;  G.  Stephanskamer,  lAusesamen. 

Botanical  Origin — Delphinium  StaphisagHa  L.,  a  stout,  erect, 
biennial  herb  growing  3  to  4  feet  high,  with  palmate,  5-  to  9-lobed  leaves, 
which  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  plant  are  softly  pubescent. 

It  is  a  native  of  Italy,  Greece,  the  Greek  Islands  and  Asia  Minor, 
growing  in  waste  and  shady  places ;   it  is  now  also  found  throughout 

^Journ,  qfChtm,  Soc.  xv.  (1862)  339.  aGross  in  Am,  Jaum,  of  Pharm.  May 

1873.  193. 
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the  greater  part  of  the  Mediterranean  regions  and  in  the  Canary 
Islands,  but  whether  in  all  instances  truly  indigenous  is  question- 
able. It  is  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  Puglia,  very  little  now  near 
Montpellier. 

History — Stavesacre  was  well  known  to  the  ancients.  It  is  the 
ayporepri  (rTa<f>h  of  Nicander/  the  crrat^h  aypla  of  Dioscorides,^  and 
Alexander  Trallianus,*  the  Staphiaagi^ia  or  Herba  pedicularia  of 
Scribonius  Largus/  the  Astaphis  agrui  or  Staphis  of  Pliny.*  The 
last-named  author  mentions  the  use  of  the  powdered  seeds  for  destroying 
vermin  on  the  head  and  other  parts  of  the  body. 

The  drug  continued  in  use  during  the  middle  ages.  Pietro  Cres- 
cenzio,*  who  lived  in  the  13th  centuiy,  mentions  the  collection  of  the 
seeds  in  Italy;  and  Simon  Januensis/  physician  to  Pope  Nicolas  IV. 
(A.D.  1288 — 1292),  describes  them — ''propter  exc/illentem  operatioTi^rn 
in  caputpuvgioy 

Description — The  fruit  consists  of  three  downy  follicles,  in  each  of 
which  about  12  seeds  are  closely  packed  in  two  rows.  The  seeds 
(which  alone  are  found  in  commerce)  are  about  3  lines  in  length  and 
rather  less  in  width ;  they  have  the  form  of  a  very  irregular  4-sided 
pyramid,  of  which  one  side,  much  broader  than  the  others,  is  distinctly 
vaulted.  They  are  sharp-angled,  a  little  flattened,  and  very  rough,  the 
testa  being  both  wrinkled  and  deeply  pitted.  The  latter  is  blackish- 
brown,  dull  and  earthy-looking,  rather  brittle,  yet  not  hard.  It 
encloses  a  soft,  whitish,  oily  albumen  with  a  minute  embryo  at  its 
sharper  end. 

The  seeds  have  a  bitter  taste  and  occasion  a  tingling  sensation  when 
chewed.     Ten  of  them  weigh  about  6  grains. 

Microscopic  Structure  —  The  epidermis  of  the  seed  consists  of 
one  layer  of  large  cells,  either  nearly  cubical  or  longitudinally  extended: 
hence  the  wrinkles  of  the  surface.  The  brown  walls  of  these  cells  are 
moderately  thickened  by  secondary  deposits,  which  may  be  made  very 
obvious  by  macerating  thin  sections  in  a  solution  of  chromic  acid,  1  p. 
in  100  p.  of  water.  By  this  treatment  numerous  crystals  after  a  short 
time  make  their  appearance, — without  doubt  the  chromate  of  one  of 
the  alkaloids  of  staphisagria. 

The  outer  layer  of  the  testa  is  made  up  of  thin- walled  narrow  cells, 
which  become  larger  near  the  edges  of  the  seed  and  in  the  superficial 
wrinkles.  They  contain  a  small  number  of  minute  starch  granules  and 
are  not  altered  on  addition  of  a  salt  of  iron.  The  interior  layer 
exhibits  a  single  row  of  small,  densely-packed  cells.  The  albumen  is 
composed  of  the  usual  tissue  loaded  with  granules  of  albuminoid  matter 
and  drops  of  fatty  oil. 

Chemical  Composition  —  Brandes  (1819)  and  Lassaigne  and 
Feneulle  (1819)  have  shown  this  drug  to  contain  a  basic  principle. 
Erdmann  in  1864?  assigned  it  the  formula  C^^H**NO'^ ;  he  obtained 
it  to  the  extent  of  1  per  mille  in  crystals,  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol, 

*  0.  Schneider,  Nicandrea,  Lips.  1856.  *  DeCompo8ithneMedicamentorum,cA6D. 

271.  »  Lib.  xxiii.  c.  13. 

^DeMai,  Med,  lib.  iv.  c  153.  ^  Libro  delta  AgriaiUura,  Venet.  (1511) 

3  Puschmann's   edition   (quote<l   in   the  lib.  vl  c.  108. 
Appendix)  i.  450.  "^  Claris  JSancUionis,  Venet.  1510. 
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chloroform,  or  benzol.  The  alkaloid  has  an  extremely  burning  and 
acrid  taste,  and  is  highly  poisonous. 

Couerbe*  in  1833  pointed  out  the  presence  in  stavesacre  of  a  second 
alkaloid  separable  from  delphinine  by  ether  in  which  it  is  insoluble. 

The  treatment  of  the  shell  of  the  seed  with  chromic  acid,  detailed 
above,  shows  that  this  part  of  the  drug  is  the  principal  seat  of  the 
alkaloids;  and  the  albumen  indeed  furnishes  no  crystals  of  any 
chromate.  In  confirmation  of  this  view  we  exhausted  about  400 
grammes  of  the  entire  seeds  with  warm  spirit  of  wine  acidulated  with 
a  little  acetic  acid.  The  liquid  was  allowed  to  evaporate  and  the 
residue  mixed  with  warm  water.  The  solution  thus  obtained,  separated 
from  the  resin,  yielded  on  addition  of  chromic  acid  an  abundant 
precipitjite  of  chromate.  The  same  solution  likewise  furnished  copious 
precipitates  when  bichloride  of  platinum,^  iodohydrargy rate  of  potassium, 
or  bichromate  of  potassium  were  added.  By  repeating  the  above 
treatment  on  a  larger  scale  we  obtained  crystals  of  delphinine  of  con- 
siderable size,  and  also  a  second  alkaloid  not  soluble  in  ether. 

In  the  laboratory  of  Dragendorff,  Marquis  in  1877  succeeded  in 
isolating  the  following  alkaloids: — 1.  Delphinine,  C^H*NO*,  yielding 
crystals  one  inch  in  length,  belonging  to  the  rhombic  system.  They 
are  soluble  in  11  parts  of  ether.  15  parts  of  chloroform,  and  20  of 
absolute  alcohol  2.  StaphisagHne,  Cr^H^NO*,  is  amorphous,  soluble 
in  less  than  1  part  of  ether,  also  in  200  parts  of  water  at  150^  This 
alkaloid,  although  it  would  appear  to  be  the  anhydride  of  the  former, 
is  in  every  respect  widely  different  from  delphinine.  3.  Delphinoidine 
(formula  not  quite  settled),  amorphous,  soluble  in  three  parts  of  ether, 
more  abundantly  occurring  in  the  seed  than  the  two  former  alka- 
loids. In  its  physiological  action  delphinoidine  agrees  with  delphinine, 
not  with  staphisagrine.  4.  Delphisine  (formula  doubtful)  forms 
crystalline  tufts,  occurs  in  but  small  amount,  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
alcohol,  chloroform,  or  ether. — The  total  amount  of  alkaloids  afforded 
by  stavesacre  is  about  1  per  cent. 

By  exhausting  the  seeds  with  boiling  ether,  we  get  27  per  cent, 
of  a  greenish,  fatty  oil,  which  continued  fluid  even  at  —  5**  C.  It  con- 
creted by  means  of  hyponitric  acid,  and  is  therefore  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  non-drying  oils  ;  it  contained  a  large  part  of  the  alkaloids. 

The  drug  air-dry  contains  8  per  cent,  of  hygroscopic  water.  Dried 
at  100'  C.  and  incinerated  it  left  8*7  per  cent,  of  ash. 

Nothing  exact  is  known  of  the  Ddphinic  acid  of  Hofschliiger  (about 
1820)  said  to  be  crystalline  and  volatile. 

Commerce — ^The  seeds  are  imported  from  Trieste  and  from  the 
south  of  France,  especially  from  Nismes,  near  which  city  as  well  as  in 
Italy  (Puglia)  the  plant  is  cultivated. 

Uses — Stavesacre  seeds  are  still  employed  as  in  old  times  for  the 
destruction  of  pediculi  in  the  human  subject,  for  which  purpose  they 
are  reduced  to  powder  which  is  dusted  among  the  hair.  Dr.  Balmanno 
Squire  *  having  ascertained  that  pi^urigo  senilis  is  dependent  on  the 
presence  of  pediciduSy  has  recommended  an  ointment  of  which  the 

*  Ann.  de  Chimie  el  de  Phvs.  lu.  (1833)  352.  *  Pharm,  Joum.  vi.  (1865)  405,  and  vii. 

*  The  plfttinic  compound  is  in  fine  micro-        (1877)  104.3. 
aoopic  crystals. 
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essential  ingredients  is  the  fatty  oil  of  stavesacre  seeds  extracted  by 
ether.  It  is  plain  that  such  a  preparation  would  contain  delphinine. 
Delphinine  itself  has  been  used  externally  in  neuralgic  affections. 
Stavesacre  seeds  are  largely  consumed  for  destroying  the  pediculi  that 
infest  cattle. 

RADIX   ACONITI. 

Tuber  Aconiti ;  Aconite  Root^;  F.  Racine  (VAccnnt;  G.  EisenhuthnoUen, 

Stumihutknollen. 

Botanical  Origin — Aconitum  Napellus  L. — This  widely-diffused 
and  most  variable  species  grows  chiefly  in  the  mountainous  districts 
of  the  temperate  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 

It  is  of  frequent  occurrence  throughout  the  chain  of  the  Alps  up 
to  more  than  6500  feet,  the  Pyrenees,  the  mountains  of  Germany  and 
Austria,  and  is  also  found  in  Denmark  and  Sweden.  It  has  become 
naturalized  in  a  few  spots  in  the  west  of  England  and  in  South  Wales. 
Eastward  it  grows  throughout  the  whole  of  Siberia,  extending  to  the 
mountain  ranges  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America.  It  occurs  in 
company  with  other  species  on  the  Himalaya  at  10,000  to  16,000  feet 
above  the  sea-level. 

The  plant  is  cultivated  for  medicinal  use,  and  also  for  ornament. 
The  Abb^  Armand  David*  saw  in  northern  Sz-chuen  (Setchuan)  fields 
planted  with  Aconite  (A.  Napellus  ?). 

History — The  'Kkovltov  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Aconitum  of  the 
Romans  are  held  to  refer  to  the  genus  under  notice,  if  not  precisely  to 
A,  Napellus.  The  ancients  were  well  aware  of  the  poisonous  properties 
of  the  aconites,  though  the  plants  were  not  more  exactly  distinguished 
until  the  close  of  the  middle  ages.  The  Greek  name  is  supposed  to  refer 
to  the  same  source  as  that  of  Conium.     (See  article  on  Fructus  Conii.) 

Aconite  has  been  widely  employed  as  an  arrow-poison.  It  was  used 
by  the  ancient  Chinese,*  and  is  still  in  requisition  among  the  less 
civilized  of  the  hill  tribes  of  India.  Something  of  the  same  kind  was 
in  vogue  among  the  aborigines  of  ancient  Gaul.^  Aconite  was  pointed 
out  in  the  thirteenth  century,  in  "  The  Physicians  of  Myddvai^'  as  one 
of  the  plants  which  every  physician  is  to  grow. 

Storck  of  Vienna  introduced  aconite  inte  regular  practice  about  the 
year  1762 ' ;  the  root  and  the  herb  occur  in  the  German  pharmaceutical 
tariff  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Description — The  herbaceous  annual  stem  of  aconite  starts  from 
an  elongated  conical  tuberous  root  2  to  4  inches  long  and  sometimes 
as  much  as  an  inch  in  thickness.  This  root  tapers  off  in  a  long  tail, 
while  numerous  branching  rootlets  spring  from  its  sides.  If  dug  up  in 
the  summer  it  will  be  found  that  a  second  and  younger  root  (occasion- 
ally a  third)  is  attached  te  it  near  its  summit  by  a  very  short  branch 

1  We  use  the  word  root  as  most  in  ac-  *  Pliny,  lib.  xxvii.  c.  70,  also  xxv.  25. 

cordance  with   the   teaching  of    English  *  The  Physicians  of  Myddvai ;  MctUly- 

botanists.  gon  Myddfai,      Published  for  the  Welsh 

*  Journal   de  man  troisiime  voyage   en  MSS.    Society.      LUndovery,    1861 .    282, 
Chine,  i.    (Paris  1875)  367.  457. 

•  F.  Porter  Smith,  Ma>t,  Med.  and  Nat.  •  De  Stramonio,   Hyoscyamo  et  AconitOy 
/Tweo/CWna,  Shanghai,  1871.   2,3.  Vindob.  1762. 
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and  is  growing  out  of  it  on  one  side.  This  second  root  has  a  bud  at 
the  top  which  is  destined  to  produce  the  stem  of  the  next  season.  It 
attains  its  maximum  development  at  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  the 
parent  root  meanwhile  becoming  shrivelled  and  decayed.  This  form  of 
growth  is  therefore  analogous  to  that  of  an  orchis. 

The  dried  root  is  more  or  less  conical  or  tapering,  enlarged  and  knotty 
at  the  summit  which  is  crowned  with  the  base  of  the  stem.  It  is  from 
2  to  3  or  4  inches  long  and  at  the  top  from  |  to  1  inch  thick.  The 
tuber-like  portion  of  the  root  is  more  slender,  much  shrivelled  longi- 
tudinally, and  beset  with  the  prominent  bases  of  rootlets.  The  drug 
is  of  a  dark  brown;  when  dry  it  breaks  with  a  short  fracture  exhibiting 
a  white  and  farinaceous,  or  brownish,  or  grey  inner  substance  some- 
times hollow  in  the  centre.  A  transverse  section  of  a  sound  root  shows 
a  pure  white  central  portion  (pith)  which  is  many-sided  and  has  at  each 
of  its  projecting  angles  a  thin  fibro-vascular  bundle. 

In  the  fresh  state  the  root  of  aconite  has  a  sharp  odour  of  radish 
which  disappears  on  drying.  Its  t*iste  which  is  at  firet  sweetish  soon 
becomes  alarmingly  acrid,  accompanied  with  sensations  of  tingling  and 
numbness. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  tuberous  root  as  seen  in  a  transverse 
section,  consists  of  a  central  part  enclosed  by  a  delicate  cambial  zone. 
The  outer  part  of  this  central  portion  exhibits  a  thin  brownish  layer 
made  up  of  a  single  row  of  cells  {Keniacheide  of  the  Germans).  This  is 
more  distinctly  obvious  in  the  rootlets,  which  also  show  numerous, 
scattered,  thick-walled  cells  of  a  yellow  colour. 

The  fibro-vascular  bundles  of  aconite  root  are  devoid  of  true 
ligneous  cells ;  its  tissue  is  for  the  largest  part  built  up  of  uniform 
parenchymatous  cells  loaded  with  starch  granules. 

Chemical  Composition — Aconite  contains  chemical  principles 
which  are  of  great  interest  on  account  of  their  virulent  effects  on  the 
animal  economy. 

The  first  to  be  mentioned  is  Aconitine,  a  highly  active  crystallizable 
alkaloid,  furnishing  readily  crystallizable  salts.  It  is  accompanied  by 
another  active  alkaloid,  Fseudaconitine,  which  is  crystallizable,  but 
yields  mostly  amorphous  salts.  According  to  the  admirable  researches 
of  Wright  and  Luff,*  aconitine  may  be  decomposed  according  to  the 
following  equation  : — 

C»H«NO" .   Off  =   CTffO^  .   C^H^NO", 

Aconitine.  Benzoic  acid.  Aconine. 

and  pseudaconitine  breaks  up  in  accordance  with  the  equation  : 

C"H*^NO"  .  OH^  =   C?ff^O^  .  C^ff^NO* 

Pseudaconitine.  Dimethyl-         Pseudaconine. 

protocatechuic  acid. 

The  decomposition  of  aconitine,  as  well  as  of  pseudaconitine,  may 
be  performed  by  means  of  mineral  acids,  alkaline  solutions,  or  also  by 
heating  the  bases  with  water  in  sealed  tubes.  The  two  alkaloids, 
Aconine  and  Psev/laconine,  appear  to  be  present  already  in  the  roots 
of  Aconitum;    they,  moreover,  contain   two   other  alkaloids   of  less 

*  Pharm.  Joum,  1875  to  1878,  also  Tear-  Comparative  qualitative  reactiona  of  Aconi- 
look  of  Pharmacy,  the  results  being  sum-  tine,  Aconine,  Pseudaconitine,  and  Pseu- 
marized  in  the  Yearbook  for  1877,  466. —        daconine,  see  Yearbook  (1877)  459. 
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physiological  potency.  One  of  them,  Picraconitine,  (?^H*^NO**',  is  merely 
bitter,  producing  no  lip-tingling;  it  gives  well  crystallized  salts, 
although  it  is  itself  amorphous.  Commercial  aconitine  is  a  mixture  of 
the  above  alkaloids.  The  total  yield  of  basic  substances  afforded  by 
aconite  root  is  not  more  than  about  007  per  cent. 

The  other  constituents  of  aconite  root  are  but  imperfectly  known. 
In  the  preparation  of  the  alkaloids,  a  dark  green  mixture  of  resin  and 
fat  is  obtained ;  it  is  much  more  abundant  in  European  than  in  Nepal 
aconite  (Groves).  The  root  contains  Manniie,  as  proved  by  T.  and  H. 
Smith  (1850),  together  with  cane  sugar,  and  another  sugar  which  reduces 
cupric  oxide  even  in  the  cold.  Tannin  is  absent,  or  is  limited  to  the 
corky  coat.  The  absence  of  a  volatile  alkaloid  in  the  root  was  proved 
by  Groves  in  18C6. 

Uses — Prescribed  in  the  form  of  tincture  as  an  anodyne  liniment; 
occasionally  given  internally  in  rheumatism. 

Adulteration  and  Substitution — Aconite  root,  though  offered  in 
abundance  in  the  market,  is  by  no  means  always  obtained  of  good 
quality.  Collected  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Europe  by  peasants 
occupied  in  the  pasturing  of  sheep  and  cattle,  it  is  often  dug  up  without 
due  regard  to  the  proper  season  or  even  to  the  proper  species, — a  care- 
lessness not  surprising  when  regard  is  had  to  the  miserable  price  which 
the  drug  realizes  in  the  market.^ 

One  of  the  species  not  unfrequent  in  the  Alps,  of  which  the  roots 
are  doubtless  sometimes  collected,  is  -4.  Storckeanum  Reichenb.  In  this 
plant  the  tuberous  roots  are  developed  to  the  number  of  three  or  four, 
and  have  an  anatomical  structure  slightly  different  from  that  of  A. 
Napellus.^  A.  variegatum  L.,  A.  Cammai^um  Jacq.,  and  A,  'panic^la- 
turn  Lfim.  are  blue-flowered  species  having  tuberous  roots  resembling 
those  o{  A.  Napellu8y  but  according  to  Schroff  somewhat  less  active. 

The  yellow-flowered  A.  Anthora  L.  and  A,  Lycoctonum  L.  produce 
roots  which  cannot  be  confounded  with  those  of  J..  Napellus  L. 

The  root  of  A.  jajyonicum  Thunb.  has  been  noticed  in  Europe  by 
Christison  as  early  as  1859';  it  is  now  imported  occasionally  from  the 
East.  It  forms  grey  or  almost  blackish  tubers  from  ^  of  an  inch  to 
upwards  of  1  inch  in  length,  and  from  f^^r  ^^  tV  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  diameter, 
oblong  or  ovoid,  either  tapering  or  rounded  at  their  extremities.  They 
are  of  plump,  scarcely  shrivelled  appearance.* 

Japanese  aconite  afforded  to  Wright  and  Luff  a  crystallized  active 
alkaloid  different  from  both  aconitine  and  pseudaconitine. 

Holmes*  states  that  the  aromatic  roots  oi  Imperatoria  Ostruthiuvi 
L.  have  been  found  mixed  with  aconite. 

*  Thus  the  coDtinental  druggists  are  able  (1879)  615,  where  the  drug  is  derived  from 

to  offer  it  in  quantity  as  low  as  Ad,  to  bd,  Aconitum  Fischeri. 

per  lb.,  and  a  pound,  wo  find,  contains  ^ Their  microscopic  structure  is  figured 

fully  150  roots  !  in  the  paper  of  Dr.  Ihinin  (quoted  farther 

2  See  figure  in  Berg's  Atlas  zur  pharm.  on,   in  our  article  on  Aconitum   hetero- 

Waarenkwide  (1866)  %.  24.  phyllum  at  p.  14)  217-225. 

•Hanbury,   Science  Papers  (1876)  258.  ^ Pluirm,  Joum,  vii.  (1877)  749. 
with  figure.     See  also  Pfuirm,  Joum,  ix. 
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Hf/rha  AconiUi ;  Aconite  Leaves ;  ¥,  Feuilles  d'Acoiiit;  0.,  Eisenhut- 

h*aut,  Sturmhutkraut 

Botanical  Origin — Aconituni  Napellus  L.,  see  preceding  article. 

History — Aconite  herb  was  introduced  into  medicine  in  1762  by 
Storck  of  Vienna ;  and  was  admitted  into  the  London  Pharmacopoeia 
in  1788. 

Description — The  plant  produces  a  stiff,  upright,  herbaceous, 
simple  stem,  3  to  4  feet  high,  clothed  as  to  its  upper  half  with  spread- 
ing, dark  green  leaves,  which  are  paler  on  their  under  side.  The  leaves 
are  from  3  to  5  or  more  inches  in  length,  nearly  half  consisting  of  the 
channelled  petiole.  The  blade,  which  has  a  roundish  outline,  is  divided 
down  to  the  petiole  into  three  principal  segments,  of  which  the  lateral 
are  subdivided  into  two  or  even  three,  the  lowest  being  smaller  and 
less  regular  than  the  others.  The  segments,  which  are  trifid,  are 
finally  cut  into  2  to  5  strap-shaped  pointed  lobes.  The  leaves  are 
usually  glabrous,  and  are  deeply  impressed  on  their  upper  side  by 
veins  which  run  with  but  few  branchings  to  the  tip  of  every  lobe. 
The  uppermost  leaves  are  more  simple  than  the  lower,  and. gradually 
pass  into  the  bracts  of  the  beautiful  raceme  of  dull-blue  helmet-shaped 
flowers  which  crowns  the  stem. 

The  leaves  have  when  bruised  a  herby  smell ;  their  taste  is  at  fii-st 
mawkish  but  afterwards  persistently  burning. 

Chemical  Composition — The  leaves  contain  aconitine  in  small 
proportion  and  also  aconitic  acid, — the  latter  in  combination  with  lime. 

Acoviiic  Acidy  C•H*0^  discovered  by  Peschier  in  1820  in  somewhat 
considerable  quantity  in  the  leaves  of  aconite,  occurs  also  in  those  of 
larkspur,  and  is  identical  with  the  Equisetic  Acid  of  Braconnot  and 
the  Citridic  Acid  of  Baup.*  It  has  been  stated  to  be  present  likewise 
in  Adonis  vemalis  L.  (Linderos,  1876, — 10  per  cent,  of  dried  leaves  !) 
and  in  the  sugar  cane  (Behr,  1877). 

Schoonbroodt*^  (1867)  on  treating  the  extract  with  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  ether,  obtained  acicular  crystals,  which  he  thought  were  the 
so-called  Aconella  of  Smith.  He  further  found  that  the  distillate  of 
the  plant  was  devoid  of  odour,  but  was  acid,  and  had  a  burning  taste. 
By  saturation  with  an  alkali  he  obtained  from  it  a  crystalline  su&tance, 
soluble  in  water,  and  having  a  very  acrid  taste.  Experiments  made 
about  the  same  time  by  Groves,'  a  careful  .observer,  led  to  opposite 
results.  He  distilled  on  different  occasions  both  fresh  herb  and  fresh 
roots,  and  obtained  a  neutral  distillate,  smelling  and  tasting  strongly 
of  the  plant,  but  entirely  devoid  of  acridity.  Hence  he  concluded  that 
A .  Naj)ellus  contains  no  volatile  acrid  principle. 

In  an  extract  of  aconite  that  has  been  long  kept,  the  microscope 
reveals  crystals  of  aconitate  of  calcium,  as  well  as  of  sal-ammoniac. 

The  leaves  contain  a  small  proportion  of  sugar,  and  a  tannin  striking 

*Gmelin,  ChemUtry,  xi.  (1857)402.  (1869)  82,   also  Jahresbericht  of  Wiggere 

*Witt»tem*8    Vierteljahresschtift,    xviii.        and  Husemann  (1869)  12. 

""Pliarm,  Joum.  viii.  (1867)  118. 
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green  with  iron.     When  dried  they  yield  on  ineineiution  16*6  per  cent, 
of  ash. 

Uses — In  Britain  the  leaves  and  small  shoots  are  only  used  in  the 
fresh  state,  the  flowering  herb  being  purchased  by  the  druggist  in  order 
to  prepare  an  inspissated  juice, — Extracturti  Aconiti,  This  preparation, 
which  is  considered  rather  uncertain  in  its  action,  is  occasionally  pre- 
scribed for  the  relief  of  rheumatism,  inflammatory  and  febrile  affections, 
neuralgia,  and  heart  diseases. 

RADIX   ACONITI    INDICA. 

Bish,  Bis  07'  Blklt,  Indian  Aconite  Root^  Nejyal  Aconite. 

Botanical  Origin — The  poisonous  root  known  in  India  as  Bish, 
Bis,  or  Bikh^  is  chiefly  derived  from  Aconituni  ferox  Wallich,  a  plant 
growing  3  to  6  feet  high  and  bearing  large,  dull-blue  flowei-s,  native  of 
the  temperate  and  sub-alpine  regions  of  the  Himalaya  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  10,000  to  14,000  feet  in  Garwhal,  Kumaon,  Nepal  and  Sikkim.' 
In  the  greater  part  of  these  districts,  other  closely  allied  and  equally 
poisonous  species  occur,  viz.  A,  uncinatura  L.,  A.  Ixiriduin  H.  f  et  Th., 
A.  palniatuni  Don,  and  also  abundantly  A.  Nwpelliis  L.,  which  last,  as 
already  mentioned,  grows  throughout  Europe  as  well  as  in  Northern 
Asia  and  America.  The  roots  of  these  plants  are  collected  indiscrimin- 
ately according  to  Hooker  and  Thomson'  under  the  name  oi\Bish 
or  Bikh. 

History — The  Sanskrit  name  of  this  potent  drug,  Visha,  signifies 
simply  poison,  and  Atimslia,  a  name  which  it  also  bears,  is  equivalent 
to  '*  stininiwm  venenuni."  Bish  is  mentioned  by  the  Persian  physician 
Alhervi*  in  the  10th  century  as  well  as  by  Avicerma*  and  many  other 
Arabian  writers  on  medicine, — one  of  whom,  Isa  Ben  Ali,  calls  it  the 
most  rapid  of  deadly  poisons,  and  describes  the  symptoms  it  produces 
with  tolerable  coirectness.* 

Upon  the  extinction  of  the  Arabian  school  of  medicine  this  virulent 
drug  seems  to  have  fallen  into  oblivion.  It  is  just  named  by  Acosta 
(1578)  as  one  of  the  ingredients  of  a  pill  which  the  Brahmin  physicians 
give  in  fever  and  dysentery.^  There  is  also  a  very  strange  reference  to 
it  as  "  Bisch  "  in  the  Persian  Pharmacopoeia  of  Father  Ange,  where  it 
is  stated  ®  that  the  root,  though  most  poisonous  when  fresh,  is  perfectly 
innocuous  when  dried,  and  that  it  is  imported  into  Persia  from  India, 
and  niioced  with  food  and  condiments  as  a  restorative!  Ange  was 
aware  that  it  was  the  root  of  an  aconite. 


^  The  Arabic  name  Bi«h  or  Persian  Bis  is 
stated  by  Moodeen  Sheriff  in  his  Supple- 
merU  to  the  PharmacopceUt  of  India  (p.  265) 
to  be  a  more  correct  designation  than  Bikh, 
which  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  doubtful 
origin.  We  find  that  the  Arabian  writer 
Ibn  Baytar  gives  the  word  as  Binh  (not 
Bikh\ 

*  Figure<l  in  Bentley  and  Trinien,  Med. 
Plant*  (1877)  pt  27. 

»  Flor,  Ind.  i.  (1855)  54,  57 ;  and  Introd. 
Essay,  3. 

^  Abu  Mansur  Mowafik  ben  A.1i  Alhemi, 


Liher  Fundamentorum  Pfiarmacologice,  i. 
(Vindob.  1830)  47.     Seligmann's  edition. 

•  Valgrisi  edition,  1564,  lib.  ii.  tract.  2. 
it  N.  (p.  347). 

•Ibn  Baytar,  Sontheimer^s  transl.  i. 
(1840)  199. 

7  Clusius,  Exotica,  289. 

8  Phann,  Persica,  1681,  p.  17,  319,  358. 
The  word  bisch  is  correctly  given  in  Arabic 
characters,  so  that  of  its  identity  there  can 
be  no  dispute.  (Pfuirm,  persica,  see  appen- 
idix  :  Angelus.) 
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The  poisonous  proj)erties  of  Bisk  were  particularly  noticed  by 
Hamilton  (late  Buchanan)^  who  passed  several  months  in  Nepal  in 
1802-3:  but  nothing  was  known  of  the  plant  until  it  was  gathered 
by  Wailich  and  a  description  of  it  as  A,  ferox  communicated  by  Seringe 
to  the  Soci^td  de  physique  de  Genfeve  in  1822.*  Wailich  himself 
aflerwards  gave  a  lengthened  account  of  it  in  his  Pluntce  Asiaticce 
Rmioies  (1830).' 

Description — Balfour,  who  also  figures  A,  ferox/  descinbes  the 
plant  from  a  specimen  that  flowered  in  the  Botanical  Garden  of  Edin- 
burgh as — "having  2 — 3  fasciculated,  fusiform,  attenuated  tubers, 
some  of  the  recent  ones  being  nearly  5  inches  long,  and  1^  inches  in 
circumference,  dark  brown  externally,  white  within,  sending  off  sparse, 
longish  branching  fibres." 

Aconite  root  has  of  late  been  imported  into  London  from  India  in 
considerable  quantity,  and  been  offered  by  the  wholesale  druggists  as 
Nepal  Aconite.^  It  is  of  very  uniform  appearance,  and  seems  derived 
fi*om  a  single  species,  which  we  suppose  to  be  -4.  ferox.  The  drug 
consists  of  simple  tuberous  roots  of  an  elongated  conical  form,  3  to  4 
inches  long,  and  J  to  1 J  inches  in  greatest  diameter.  Very  often  the 
roots  have  been  broken  in  being  dug  up  and  are  wanting  in  the  lower 
extremity :  some  are  nearly  as  broad  at  one  end  as  at  the  other.  They 
are  mostly  flattened  and  not  quite  cylindrical,  often  arched,  much 
shrivelled  chiefly  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  and  marked  rather  sparsely 
with  the  scars  of  rootlets.  The  aerial  stem  has  been  closely  cut  away, 
and  is  represented  only  by  a  few  short  scjily  rudiments.* 

The  roots  are  of  a  blackish  brown,  the  prominent  portions  being 
often  whitened  by  friction.  In  their  normal  state  they  are  white  and 
farinaceous  within,  but  as  they  are  dried  by  fire-heat  and  often  even 
scorched,  their  interior  is  generally  horny,  translucent,  and  extremely 
compact  and  hard.     The  largest  root  we  have  met  with  weighed  555 


grams. 


In  the  Indian  Bazaars,  Bisli  is  found  in  another  form,  the  tuberous 
roots  having  been  steeped  in  cow's  urine  to  preserve  them  from  insects." 
These  roots  which  in  our  specimen'  are  mostly  plump  and  cylindrical, 
are  flexible  and  moist  when  fresh,  but  become  hard  and  brittle  by  keep- 
ing. They  are  externally  of  very  dark  colour,  black  and  horny  within, 
with  an  offensive  odour  resembling  that  of  hyraceum  or  castor.  Im- 
mersed in  water,  though  only  for  a  few  moments,  they  afford  a  deep 
brown  solution.  Such  a  drug  is  wholly  unfit  for  use  in  medicine, 
though  not  unsuitable,  perhaps,  for  the  poisoning  of  wild  beasts,  a 
purpose  to  which  it  is  often  applied  in  India.  ° 


*  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nepal,  Edin. 
1819,  98. 

*  Mus^  Helv^tique  (TNist,  Kat.  Berne,  i. 
(1823)  160. 

'  Yet  strange  to  say  confused  the  plant 
with  A,  Napdlus,  an  Indian  form  of  which 
he  figured  as  A.  ferox  ! 

« Edinb,  New  Phil  Journ,  xlvii.  (1849) 
366,  pL  5. 

*  The  first  importation  was  in  1 869,  when 
tea  bags  contuning  1,000  lbs.,  said  to  be 
part  of  a  much  larger  quantity  actually  in 


Loudon,  were  offered  for  sale  by  a  drug- 
broker. 

*  There  is  a  rude  woodcut  of  the  root  in 
Pfiarm.  Journ.  i.  (1871)  434. 

'  A  specimen  of  ordinary  Bish  in  my  pos- 
session for  two  or  three  years  became  much 
infested  by  a  minute  and  active  insect  of 
the  genus  Pmocus. — D.  H. 

*  Obligingly  sent  to  me  in  1867  by  Messrs. 
Rogers  k  Co.  of  Bombay,  who  say  it  is  the 
only  kind  there  procurable. — D.  H. 

*  According  to  Moodeen  Sheriff  (Supple- 
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Microscopic  Structure — Most  of  the  roots  fail  to  display  any 
characteristic  structure  by  reason  of  the  heat  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected.  A  living  root  sent  to  us  from  the  Botanical  Garden  of  Edin- 
burgh exhibited  the  thin  brownish  layer  which  encloses  the  central  part 
in  A.  NapelluSy  replaced  by  a  zone  of  stone  cells, — ^a  feature  discernible 
in  the  imported  root. 

Chemical  Composition  —  According  to  Wright  and  Luff  (see 
previous  article)  the  roots  of  Aconituni  ferox  contain  comparatively 
large  quantities  of  pseudaconitine  with  a  little  aconitine  and  an  alkaloid, 
apparently  non-crystalline,  which  would  appear  not  to  agree  with  the 
analogous  body  from  A,  Napellics. 

Uses — The  drug  has  been  imported  and  used  as  a  source  of  aconitine. 
It  is  commonly  believed  to  be  much  more  potent  than  the  aconite  root 
of  Europe. 


RADIX    ACONITI    HETEROPHYLLI. 

Atia  or  Ateea, 

Botanical  Origin — Aconituin  heterophylluTn  Wallich,  a  plant  of 
1  to  3  feet  high  with  a  raceme  of  large  flowers  of  a  dull  yellow  veined 
with  purple,  or  altogether  blue,  and  reniform  or  cordate,  obscurely 
5-lobed,  radical  leaves.^  It  grows  at  elevations  of  8000  to  13,000  feet 
in  the  temperate  regions  of  the  Western  Himalaya,  as  in  Simla, 
Eumaon  and  Kashmir. 

History — We  have  not  met  with  any  ancient  account  of  this  drug, 
which  however  is  stated  by  O'Shaughnessy  ^  to  have  been  long  cele- 
brated in  Indian  medicine  as  a  tonic  and  aphrodisiac.  It  has  recently 
attracted  some  attention  on  account  of  its  powers  as  an  antiperiodic  in 
fevers,  and  has  been  extensively  prescribed  by  European  physicians  in 
India. 

Description — The  tuberous  roots  of  A,  heterophyllum  are  ovoid, 
oblong,  and  downward-tapering  or  obconical;  they  vary  in  length 
from  ^  to  1^  inches  and  in  diameter  from  yV  to  ^^  of  an  inch,  and 
weigh  from  5  to  45  gi-ains.  They  are  of  a  light  ash  colour,  wrinkled 
and  marked  with  scars  of  rootlets,  and  have  scaly  rudiments  of  leaves 
at  the  summit.  Internally  they  are  pure  whit«  and  farinaceous.  A 
transverse  section  shows  a  homogeneous  tissue  with  4  to  7  yellowish 
vascular  bundles.  In  a  longitudinal  section  these  bundles  are  seen  to 
traverse  the  root  from  the  scar  of  the  stem  to  the  opposite  pointed 
end,  here  and  there  giving  off  a  rootlet.  The  taste  of  the  root  is  simply 
bitter  with  no  acridity. 


ment  to  Pharm.  of  Indian  pp.  25-32,  265) 
there  are  several  kinds  of  aconite  root 
found  in  the  Indian  bazaars,  some  of  them 
highly  poisonous,  others  innocuous.  The 
first  or  poisonous  aconites  he  groups  under 
the  head  AamUumferox^  while  the  second, 
of  which  there  are  three  varieties  mostly 
known  by  the  Arabic  name  Jadvdr  (Persian 
Zadvdr),  he  refers  to  undetermined  species 
of  Aconitum, 
The  surest  and  safest  names  in  moflt 


parts  of  India  for  the  poisonous  aconite 
roots  are  Bish  (Arabic) ;  Bis  (Persian)  ; 
Singyd'his^  MUltd-2aJiar,  Bachhmig  (Hindu- 
stani) ;  Vasha-Tidvi  (Tamil)  ;  Vasa-ndbhi 
(Malyalim). 

*  Beautifully  figured  in  Royle's  lUtutira- 
turns  of  the  Botany  of  the  Himalayan 
mountains  J  &c.,  1839,  tab.  13;  also  in 
Bentley  and  Trimen's  Medicinal  Plants, 
Part  27  (1877). 

»  Bengal  Dispensatory,  1842.  167. 
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Microscopic  Structure — The  tissue  is  formed  of  large  angular 
thin-walled  cells  loaded  with  starch  which  is  either  in  the  form  of 
isolated  or  compound  granules.  The  vascular  bundles  contain  numer- 
ous spiroid  vessels  which  seen  in  transverse  section  appear  arranged 
so  as  to  form  about  four  rays.  The  outer  coat  of  the  root  is  made 
up  of  about  six  rows  of  compressed,  tabular  cells  with  faintly  brown- 
ish walls. 

Chemical  Composition — The  root  contains  Atisine,  an  amorphous 
alkaloid  of  intensely  bitter  taste  discovered  by  Broughton/  who  assigns 
to  it  the  formula  C*^H'*N^*,  obtained  from  concuiTent  analysis  of  a 
platinum  salt.  The  alkaloid  is  readily  soluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon 
or  in  benzol,  also  to  some  extent  in  water.  It  is  of  decidedly  alkaline 
reaction,  devoid  of  any  acridity.  Atisine  has  also  been  prepared  (1877) 
by  Dunin*  from  the  root  in  the  laboratory  of  one  of  us.  We  have 
before  us  its  hydroiodate,  forming  colourless  crystallized  scales,  which 
we  find  to  be  verj^  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  or  water.  At 
boiling  temperature  the  hydroiodate  of  atisine  is  readily  dissolved;  the 
aqueous  solution  on  cooling  yields  beautiful  crystals.  They  agree, 
according  to  Dunin,  with  the  formula  CrHJ*WO\RI  +  OR^;  this 
chemist  nas  also  shown  atisine  not  to  be  poisonous.  The  absence  in 
the  drug  of  aconitine  is  proved  by  medical  experience,'  and  fully  con- 
firmed by  the  absence  of  any  acridity  in  the  root. 

Uses — The  drug  is  stated  to  have  proved  a  valuable  remedy  in 
intermittent  and  other  paroxysmal  fevers.  In  ordinary  intermittents 
it  may  be  given  in  powder  in  20-grain  doses.  As  a  simple  tonic  the 
dose  is  5  to  10  grains  thrice  a  day. 

Substitutes — The  native  name  Atis  is  applied  in  India  to  several 
other  drugs,  one  of  which  is  an  inert  tasteless  root  commonly  referred 
to  Asparagus  sarmentoavM  L.  In  Kunawar  the  tubers  oi  Aconitum 
Napellus  L.  are  dug  up  and  eaten  as  a  tonic,  the  name  atis  being 
applied  to  them  as  well  as  to  those  of  A.  heterophyllum* 


RADIX   CIMICIFUGiE. 

Radix  Actcece  racemosw;  Black  Snake-root,  Black  Cohosh,  Bugbane. 

Botanical  Origin — Cmiicifuga  racemosa  Elliott  (Actoia  racemosa 
L.),  a  perennial  herb  3  to  8  feet  high,  abundant  in  rich  woods  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  extending  southward  to  Florida.'^  It 
much  resembles  Actcea  spicata  L.,  a  plant  widely  spread  over  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  occurring  also  in  Britain; 
but  it  differs  in  having  an  elongated  raceme  of  3  to  8  inches  in  length 
and  dry  dehiscent  capsules.  A,  sjncata  has  a  short  raceme  and  juicy 
berries,  usually  red. 

'  Pharm   Journ.    vi.    (1875)    189 ;    also  structure,    which    he    illustrates    by   en- 

Blae  Bookf  Elast  India  Chinchona  Cultiva-  gravings. 

tion,  1877.  133.  »  Pfun-m.  qf  India,  1868.  4.  434. 

'  Dr.    M.    Dnnin    von  Wasowicz    has  *  Hooker  and  Thomson  (on  the  authority 

devoted    to   the    drug   under   notice    an  of  Munro)  Flor.  Ind,  1855.  58. 

daborate  pM>er  in  the  Archiv  der  Phar-  *  For  figure,  see  Bentley  and  Trimeu, 

214  (1879)   193-216,   including  its  Med.  Piantit,  Fart  23  {IS77). 


IG  RANUNCULACEiE. 

History — The  plant  was  fii-st  made  known  by  Plukenet  in  1696  as 
Christiyphoriana  Canccdens^is  racemosa.  It  was  recommended  in  1743 
by  Golden  *  and  named  in  1749  by  Linnaeus  in  his  Materia  Medica  as 
Actcea  raceviis  Uwgismmis.  In  1823  it  was  introduced  into  medical 
practice  in  America  by  Garden;  it  began  to  be  used  in  England  about 
the  year  I860.' 

Description — The  drug  consists  of  a  very  short,  knotty,  branching 
rhizome,  ^  an  inch  or  more  thick,  having,  in  one  direction,  the  remains 
of  several  stout  aerial  stems,  and  in  the  other,  numerous  brittle,  wiry 
roots,  ^jj  to  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  emitting  rootlets  still  smaller. 
The  rhizome  is  of  somewhat  flattened  cylindrical  form,  distinctly 
marked  at  intervals  with  the  scars  of  fallen  leaves.  A  transvei'se 
section  exhibits  in  the  centre  a  homy  whitish  pith,  round  which  are  a 
number  of  rather  coarse,  irregular  woody  rays,  and  outside  them  a  hard, 
thickish  bark.  The  laiger  roots  when  broken  display  a  thick  coi*tical 
layer,  the  space  within  which  contains  converging  wedges  of  open 
woody  tissue  3  to  5  in  number  forming  a  star  or  cross, — a  beautiful  and 
characteristic  structure  easily  observed  with  a  lens.  The  drug  is  of  a 
dark  blackish  brown ;  it  has  a  bitter,  rather  acrid  and  astringent  taste, 
and  a  heavy  narcotic  smell. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  most  striking  character  is  afforded 
by  the  rootlets,  which  on  a  transverse  section  display  a  central  woody 
column,  traversed  usually  by  4  wide  medullary  rays  and  often  enclos- 
ing a  pith.  The  woody  column  is  surrounded  by  a  parenchymatous 
layer  separated  from  the  cortical  portion  by  one  row  of  densely  packed 
small  cells  constituting  a  boundary  analogous  to  the  nucleus-sheath 
{KernscheuU)  met  with  in  many  roots  of  monocotyledons,  as  for  instance 
in  sarsaparilla.  The  parcnchyme  of  cimicifuga  root  contains  small 
starch  granules.  The  structure  of  the  di*ug  is,  on  the  whole,  the  same 
as  that  of  the  closely  allied  European  Actcea  spicata,  L. 

Chemical  Composition — Tilghmann'  in  1834  analysed  the  drug, 
obtaining  from  it  gum,  sugar,  resin,  starch  and  tannic  acid,  but  no 
peculiar  principal. 

Gonard*  extracted  from  it  a  neutral  crystalline  substance  of  in- 
tensely acrid  taste,  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol,  chlorofonn,  or  ether,  but 
not  in  benzol,  oil  of  turpentine,  or  bisulphide  of  carbon.  The  composi- 
tion of  this  body  has  not  been  asceilained.  The  same  chemist  showed 
the  drug  not  to  afford  a  volatile  principle,  even  in  its  fresh  state. 

The  American  practitioners  called  Eclectics  prepare  with  Black 
Snake-root  in  the  same  manner  as  they  prepare  podophyllin,  an  impure 
resin  which  they  term  Civiicifugin  or  Macrotin,  The  drug  yields, 
according  to  Parrish,  3f  per  cent,  of  this  substance,  which  is  sold  in  the 
form  of  scales  or  as  a  dark  brown  powder. 

Uses — Gimicifuga  usually  prescribed  in  the  form  of  tincture  (called 
Tinctura  Actieas  racemosai)  has  been  employed  chiefly  in  rheumatic 
affections.  It  is  also  used  in  dropsy,  the  early  stages  of  phthisis,  and 
in  chronic  bronchial  disease.     A  strong  tincture  has  been  lately  recom- 

»  AciaSoc.  Reg.  Srienf,  UpsnK   1743.   131.  *  Am.  Joum.  of  Pharm.  xliii.  (1871)  151; 

^Bentley,  Pharm.  Joum,  ii.  (1861)  460.         Pharm.  Joum.  April  29,  1871.  866. 
*  Quoted  by  Bentloy. 
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mended  in  America  as  an  external  application  for  reducing  inflam- 
mation/ 


MAGNOLIACE^. 

CORTEX  WINTERANUS. 

Cortex  WiTiteri,  Cortex  MdgeUamicua ;  Wmter's  Bark,  Winter's  dnna- 
mon  ;  F.  Ecorce  de  Wvnter;  G.  Winterarvnde,  MageUanischer  Zimmt. 

Botanical  Origin — Drimyf^  Winteri  Forster,  a  tree  distributed 
throughout  the  American  continent  from  Mexico  to  Cape  Horn.  It 
presents  considerable  variation  in  form  and  size  of  leaf  and  flower 
in  the  diiferent  countries  in  which  it  occurs,  on  which  account  it  has 
received  from  botanists  several  distinct  specific  names.  Hooker*  has 
reduced  these  species  to  a  single  type,  a  course  in  which  he  has 
been  followed  by  Eichler  in  his  monograph  of  the  small  order 
WirUerdcece*. — In  April,  1877,  the  tree  was  blossoming  in  the  open  air 
in  the  botanic  garden  at  Dublin. 

History — In  1577  Captain  Drake,  afterwards  better  known  as  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  having  obtained  from  Queen  Elizabeth  a  commission  to 
conduct  a  squadron  to  the  South  Seas,  set  sail  from  Plymouth  with  five 
ships ;  and  having  abandoned  two  of  his  smaller  vessels,  passed  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan  in  the  autumn  of  the  following 
year.  But  on  the  7th  September,  1578,  there  arose  a  dreadful  storm, 
which  dispersed  the  little  fleet.  Drake's  ship,  the  Pelican,  was  driven 
southward,  the  Elizabeth,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Winter, 
repassed  the  Straits  and  returned  to  England,  while  the  third  vessel,  the 
Marigold,  was  heard  of  no  more. 

Winter  remained  three  weeks  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan  to  recover 
the  health  of  his  crew,  during  which  period,  according  to  Clusius  (the 
fact  is  not  mentioned  in  Haknijrt's  account  of  the  voyage),  he  collected 
a  certain  aromatic  bark,  of  which,  having  removed  the  acridity  by 
steeping  it  in  honey,  he  made  use  as  a  spice  and  medicine  for  scurvy 
during  his  voyage  to  England,  where  he  arrived  in  1579. 

A  specimen  of  this  bark  having  been  presented  to  Clusius,  he  gave 
it  the  name  of  Cortex  Winieranus,  and  figured  and  described  it  in  his 
pamphlet:  "Aliquot  notse  in  GarcisB  aromatum  histoiiam,"  AntverpisB, 
1 582,  p.  30,  and  also  in  the  Libri  Exoticorum,  published  in  1605.  He 
afterwards  received  a  specimen  with  wood  attached,  which  had  been 
collected  by  the  Dutch  navigator  Sebald  de  Weerdt. 

Van  Noort,  another  well-known  Dutch  navigator,  who  visited  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  in  1600,  mentions  cutting  wood  at  Port  Famine  to 
make  a  boat,  and  that  the  bark  of  the  trees  was  hot  and  biting  like 

Espper.      It  is  stated  by  Murray  that  he  also  brought  the   bark  to 
urope. 

>  Yearbook  of  Pharmacy,  1872.     385.  «Martiu8,  Flor,  Bras,  fasc.  38  (1864)  134. 

'  From  Spif*^,  acrid,  bUing.  Eichler  however  admits  five  principal  varie- 

*  Flora  AfUareHea,  ii.  (1847)  229.  ties,  viz.  a.  MageUanica  ;  fi.  ChitensU;  y, 

Oranatensis  ;  i,  revoluta ;  •.  angustifolia, 
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But  although  the  straits  of  Magellan  were  several  times  visited 
about  this  period,  it  is  certain  that  no  regular  communication  between 
that  remote  region  and  Europe  existed  either  then  or  subsequently ; 
and  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  Winter  s  Bark  became  a  drug  of 
great  rarity,  and  known  to  but  few  persons.  It  thus  happened  that, 
notwithstanding  most  obvious  differences,  the  Canella  alba  of  the  West 
Indies,  and  another  bark  of  which  we  shall  speak  further  on,  having 
been  found  to  possess  the  pungency  of  Winter's  Bark,  were  (owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  the  latter)  substituted  for  it,  until  at  length  the  peculiar 
characters  of  the  original  drug  came  to  be  entirely  forgotten. 

The  tree  was  figured  by  Sloane  in  1693,  from  a  specimen  (still 
extant  in  the  British  Museum)  brought  from  Magellan's  Straits  by 
Handisyd,  a  ship's  surgeon,  who  had  experienced  its  utility  in  treating 
scurvy. 

Feuill^e,^  a  French  botanist,  found  the  Winter's  Bark-tree  in  Cliili 
(1709-11),  and  figured  it  as  Boigue  cintiamomifera.  It  was,  however, 
Forster,^  the  botanist  of  Cook's  second  expedition  round  the  world,  who 
first  described  the  tree  accurately,  and  named  it  Drimya  Winteri.  He 
met  with  it  in  1773  in  Magellan's  Straits,  and  on  the  eastern  coasts  of 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  where  it  grows  abundantly,  forming  an  evergreen 
tree  of  40  feet,  while  on  the  western  shores  it  is  but  a  shrub  of  10  feet 
high.  Specimens  have  been  collected  in  these  and  adjacent  localities 
by  many  subsequent  botanists,  among  others  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker,  who 
states  that  about  Cape  Horn  the  tree  occurs  from  the  sea-level  to  an 
elevation  of  1000  feet. 

Although  the  bark  of  Drimys  was  never  imported  as  an  article  of 
trade  from  Magellan's  Straits,  it  has  in  recent  times  been  occasionally 
brought  into  the  market  from  other  parts  of  South  America,  where 
it  is  in  very  general  use.  Yet  so  little  are  drug  dealers  acquainted  with 
it,  that  its  true  name  and  origin  have  seldom  been  recognized.' 

Description — ^We  have  examined  specimens  of  true  Winter's  Bark 
from  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  Chili,  Peru,  New  Granada,  and  Mexico, 
and  find  in  each  the  sanae  general  characters.  The  bark  is  in  quills  or 
channelled  pieces,  often  crooked,  twisted  or  bent  backwards,  generally 
only  a  few  inches  in  length.  It  is  most  extremely  thick  (-^  to  f^  of 
an  inch)  and  appears  to  have  shrunk  very  much  in  drying,  bark  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick  having  sometimes  rolled  itself  into  a  tube  only 
three  times  as  much  in  external  diameter.  Young  pieces  have  an  ashy- 
grey  suberous  coat  beset  with  lichens.  In  older  bark,  the  outer  coat  is 
sometimes  whitish  and  silvery,  but  more  often  of  a  dark  rusty  brown, 
which  is  the  colour  of  the  internal  substance,  as  well  as  of  the  surface 
next  the  wood.  The  inner  side  of  the  bark  is  strongly  characterized  by 
very  rough  striae,  or,  as  seen  under  a  lens,  by  small  short  and  sharp 
longitudinal  ridges,  with  occasional  fissures  indicative  of  great  con- 
traction of  the  inner  layer  in  drying.  In  a  piece  broken  or  cut  trans- 
versely, it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  ridges  m  question  are  the  ends  of 
rays  of  white  liber  which  diverge  towards  the  circumference  in  radiate 

'  Joum,  des  observations  physiques,  &c.  *  We  have  seen  it  offered  in  a  drug  sale  at 

iv.  1714.    10,  pi.  6.  one  time  as  "  Pepper  Bark,"  at  another  as 

^  Characteres  Oenerwn  Plantarum,  \llb,  **  Cinchona."  Even  Matis  thought  it  a Cin- 

42.  chona,  and  called  it  **  Kinkina  urens  "  ! 
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order,  a  dark  rusty  parenchyme  intervening  between  them.     No  such 
feature  is  ever  observable  in  either  Canella  or  Cinnamodendron. 

Winter  s  Bark  has  a  short,  almost  earthy  fracture,  an  intolerably 
pungent  burning  taste,  and  an  odour  which  can  only  be  described  as 
terebinthinous.  When  fresh  its  smell  may  be  more  agreeable.  The 
descriptions  of  Clusius,  as  alluded  to  above,  are  perfectly  agreeing  and 
even  his  figures  as  nearly  as  might  be  expected. 

Microscopic  Structure — In  full-grown  specimens  the  most  strik- 
ing {suci  is  the  predominance  of  sclerenchymatous  cells.  The  tissue 
moreover  contains  numerous  large  oil-ducts,  chiefly  in  the  inner  portion 
of  the  large  medullary  rays.  A  fibrous  structure  of  the  inner  part  of 
the  bark  is  observable  only  in  the  youngest  specimens.*  Very  small 
starch  granules  are  met  with  in  the  drug,  yet  less  numerous  than  in 
caneUa.  The  tissue  of  the  former  assumes  a  blackish  blue  colour  on 
addition  of  perchloride  of  iron. 

The  wood  of  Drvmya  consists  of  dotted  prosenchyme,  traversed  by 
medullary  rays,  the  cells  of  which  are  punctuated  and  considerably 
larger  than  in  Coniferce. 

Chemical  Composition — No  satisfactory  chemical  examination 
has  been  made  of  true  Winter's  Bark.  Its  chief  constituents,  as  already 
pointed  out,  are  tannic  matters  and  essential  oil,  probably  also  a  resin. 
In  a  cold  aqueous  infusion,  a  considerable  amount  of  mucilage  is  indi- 
cated by  neutral  acetate  of  lead.  On  addition  of  potash  it  yields  a 
dark  somewhat  violet  liquid.  Canella  alba  is  but  little  altered  by  the 
same  treatment.  By  reason  of  its  astringency  the  bark  is  used  in  Chili 
for  tanning.' 

Uses — Winter's  Bark  is  a  stimulating  tonic  and  antiscorbutic,  now 
almost  obsolete  in  Europe.  It  is  much  used  in  Brazil  and  other  pai*ts 
of  South  America  as  a  remedy  in  diarrhoea  and  gastric  debility. 

Substitute — False  Wvater'a  Bark — We  have  shown  that  the  bark 
of  Drimys  or  True  Winters  Bark  has  been  confounded  with  the 
pungent  bark  of  Cornelia  alha  L.,  and  with  an  allied  bark,  also  the  pro- 
duce of  Jamaica.  The  latter  is  that  of  Cinnamodendron  corticoaum 
Miers,'  a  tree  growing  in  the  higher  mountain  woods  of  St  Thomas-in- 
the-Vale  and  St  Jonn,  but  not  observed  in  any  other  of  the  West 
Indian  islands  than  Jamaica.  It  was  probably  vaguely  known  to 
Sloane  when  he  described  the  "  Wild  Cina/mon  tree,  commordy,  but 
fidsely^  called  Cortex  Winteranus,"  which,  he  says,  has  leaves  resemb- 
ling those  of  Lauro-ceraaus ;  though  the  tree  he  figures  is  certainly 
Canella  alba,^  Long*  in  1774,  speaks  of  Wild  Cinamon^  CaneUa  alba, 
or  Bastard  Cortex  Winteranua,  saying  that  it  is  used  by  most  apothe- 
caries instead  of  the  true  Cortex  Winteranus, 

It  is  pi'obable  that  both  writers  really  had  in  view  Cinnamodendron, 
the  bark  of  which  has  been  known  and  used  as  Winter's  Bark,  both  in 
England  and  on  the  continent  from  an  early  period  up  to  the  present 

'  The  ttracture  of  Winter's  Bark  is  bean-  24,  BoU  Magaz.,  Sept.  1874,  vol.  xxx.  pL 

tifuUy  figured  by  Eichler,  he.  eU.  tab.  32.  6121,  and  Bentley  and  Triraens'  Medicinal 

*  Peres-BoMdes,  Amu  sur  U  ChUi,  1S57.  Plants,  part  10. 

113.  *  Phil.  Trans,  xvil  for  1693.     465. 

•Annalt  cf  Nat.  Hist.,  May  1868  ;  also  »  Hist,  of  Jamaira.  London,  iii.  (1774)  705 

Mien'  ConirilnUions  to  Botany,  i.  121,  pi.  —also  i.  495. 
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time/  It  is  the  bark  figured  as  Cortex  Winteranua  by  Qoebel  and 
Kunze^  and  described  by  Mdrat  and  De  Lens,*  Pereira,  and  other  writers 
of  repute.  Guibourt  indeed  pointed  out  in  1850  its  great  dissimilarity 
to  the  bark  of  Ihnmys  and  questioned  if  it  could  be  derived  from  that 
genus. 

It  is  a  strange  fact  that  the  tree  should  have  been  confounded  with 
Canella  alba  L.,  differing  from  it  as  it  does  in  the  most  obvious  manner, 
not  only  in  form  of  leaf,  but  in  having  the  flowers  axillary,  whereas 
those  of  C,  alba  are  tei^minal.  Although  Cinnamodendron  cmi^icoaum 
is  a  tree  sometimes  as  much  as  90  feet  high*  and  must  have  been  well 
known  in  Jamaica  for  more  than  a  century,  yet  it  had  no  botanical 
name  until  1858  when  it  was  described  by  Miers'  and  referred  to  the 
small  genus  CinnaTnodendron  which  is  closely  allied  to  Canella, 

The  bark  of  Cinnamodendron  has  the  general  structure  of  Canella 
alba.  There  is  the  same  thin  corky  outer  coat  (which  is  nx>t  removed) 
dotted  with  round  scars,  the  same  form  of  quills  and  fracture.  But  the 
tint  is  different,  being  more  or  less  of  a  ferruginous  brown.  The  inner 
surface  which  is  a  little  more  fibrous  than  in  canella,  varies  in  colour, 
being  yellowish,  brown,  or  of  a  deep  chocolate.  The  bark  is  violently 
pungent  but  not  bitter,  and  has  a  very  agreeable  cinnamon-like  odour. 

In  microscopic  structure  it  approaches  very  close  to  canella ;  yet 
the  thick- walled  cells  of  the  latter  exist  to  a  much  larger  extent  and 
are  here  seen  to  belong  to  the  suberous  tissue.  The  medullary  raj's  are 
loaded  with  oxalate  of  calcium. 

Cinnamodendron  bark  has  not  been  analysed.  Its  decoction  is 
blackened  by  a  pei*salt  of  iron  whereby  it  may  be  distinguished  from 
Canella  alba ;  and  is  coloured  intense  purplish  brown  by  iodine,  which 
is  not  the  case  with  a  decoction  of  true  Winter's  Bark, 


FRUCTUS  ANISI  STELLATI. 

Semen  Badiana^;  Star-Anise ;  F.  Badiane,  Anis  4toiU;  Q.  Sternanis. 

Botanical  Origin  —  lUicium  anisatwm,  Loureiro  (/.  religiosum 
Sieb.).  A  small  tree,  20  to  25  feet  high,  native  of  the  south-western 
provinces  of  China ;  introduced  at  an  early  period  into  Japan  by  the 
Buddhists  and  planted  about  their  temples. 

Kampfer  in  his  travels  in  Japan,  in  1690 — 1692,  discovered  and 
figured  a  tree  called  Somo  or  Skimrrvi'^  which  subsequent  authors 
assumed  to  be  the  source  of  the  drug  Star-anise.  The  tree  was  also 
found  in  Japan  by  Thunberg*  who  remarked  that  its  capsules  are  not 
so  aromatic  as  those  found  in  trade.     Von  Siebold  in  1825  noticed  the 


^  It  is  80  labelled  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  28th  April,  1873. 

^Pharm.  Waarenkunde,  1827-29.  i.  Taf. 
3.  fig.  7. 

•As  shown  by  De  Lens'  own  specimen 
kindly  given  to  us  by  Dr.  J.  L^on  Soubei- 
ran.  There  are  specimens  of  the  same 
bark  about  a  century  old  marked  Cortex 
WhUeranuB  verm  in  Dr.  Burges's  cabinet 
of  dru£[s  belonging  to  the  Ro^  College  of 
Physicians. 


^  Griesbach  calls  it  a  low  shrubby  tree, 
10—15  feet  high.  Mr.  N.  Wilson,  late  of 
the  Bath  Botimic  Garden,  Jamaica,  has  in- 
formed me  it  ffrows  to  be  40 — 45  in  height, 
but  that  he  has  seen  a  specimen  90  feet 
hiffh.     (Letter  22  May  1862.)— D.  H. 

^Loc  cU, 

•  From  the  Arabic  Bddiydn  fennel. 

'  AnuBnitcUea,  1712.  880. 

^  Flora  Japonka,  1784.  236. 
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same  fact,  in  consequence  of  which  he  regarded  the  tree  as  distinct  from 
that  of  Loureiro,  naming  it  Illiduvi  Japcniicum,  a  name  he  changed  in 
1837  to  1.  rdigiosura.  Baillon/  while  admitting  certain  differences 
between  the  fruits  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  trees,  holds  them  to 
constitute  but  one  species,  and  the  same  view  is  taken  by  Miquel.' 

The  star-anise  of  commerce  is  produced  in  altitudes  of  2500  metres 
in  the  north-western  parts  of  the  province  of  Yunnan  in  South-western 
China  where  the  tree,  which  attains  a  height  of  12  to  15  feet,  grows  in 
abundance.'  The  fruits  of  the  Japanese  variety  of  the  tree  are  not 
collected,  and  the  Chinese  drug  alone  is  in  use  even  in  Japan. 

History — Notwithstanding  its  striking  appearance,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  star-anise  found  its  way  to  Europe  like  other  Eastern 
spices  during  the  middle  ages.  Concerning  its  ancient  use  in  China, 
the  only  fact  we  have  found  recorded  is,  that  during  the  Sung  dynasty, 
A-D.  970 — 1127,  star-anise  was  levied  as  tribute  in  the  southern  part  of 
Kien-chow,  now  Yen-ping-fu,  in  Fokien.* 

Star-anise  was  brou^t  to  England  from  the  Philippines  by  the 
voyager  Candish,  about  A.D.  1588.  Clusius  obtained  it  in  London  from 
the  apothecary  Morgan  and  the  druggist  Oaret,  and  described  it  in 
1601.'  The  drug  appears  to  have  been  rare  in  the  time  of  Pomet, 
who  states  (1694)  that  the  Dutch  use  it  to  flavour  their  beverages  of 
tea  and  "  sorbec."  •  In  those  times  it  was  brought  to  Europe  by  wav 
of  Russia,  and  was  thence  called  Carda/momum  Siherienae,  or  Annia  ae 

Description — ^The  fruit  of  lUicium  anisatv/m  is  formed  of  8  one- 
seeded  carpels,  originally  upright,  but  afterwards  spread  into  a  radiate 
whorl  and  united  in  a  single  row  round  a  short  central  column  which 
proceeds  trom.  an  oblique  pedicel.  When  ripe  they  are  woody  and  split 
longitudinally  at  the  upturned  ventral  suture,  so  that  the  shining  seed 
becomes  visible.  This  seed,  which  is  elliptical  and  somewhat  flattened, 
stands  erect  in  the  carpel ;  it  is  truncated  on  the  side  adjoining  the 
central  column,  and  is  there  attached  by  an  obliquely-rising  frmide. 
The  upper  edge  of  the  seed  is  keeled,  the  lower  rounded.  The  boat- 
shaped  carpels,  to  the  number  of  8,  are  attached  to  the  column  through 
their  whole  height,  but  adhere  to  each  other  only  slightly  at  the  base  ; 
the  upper  or  sput  side  of  each  carpel  occupies  a  nearhr  horizontal  posi- 
tion. The  carpels  are  irregularly  wrinkled,  especially  below,  and  are 
more  or  less  beaked  at  the  apex ;  their  colour  is  a  rusty  brown. 
Internally  they  are  of  a  brighter  colour,  smooth,  and  with  a  cavity  in 
the  lower  half  corresponding  to  the  shape  of  the  seed.  The  cavity  is 
formed  of  a  separate  wall,  ^  millim.  thick,  which,  as  well  as  the  testa  of 
the  seed,  distinctly  exhibits  a  radiate  structure.  The  small  embryo 
lies  next  the  hilum  in  the  soft  albumen,  which  is  covered  by  a  dark 

^  Adafuomoj  viii.  9  ;  Hist,  des  Ptantes,  *  Bretschneider  in  [Foochow]  Chinese  Be- 

MoQnoliacieM,  186S.  154.  c<yrder,  Jan.,  1S71,  220,  reprinted  in  his 

s^im.  Mus,  Bat,  Lugdun.      Batav.  ii.  **  Study  and  Value  of  Chinese  Botanical 

(1865—1866).  257.  Works,"    Foochow,    1872,   13.— See  also 

*Thorel,    Notes    MidicaUs    du    voyage  Hirth  du  Fr^nes,  in  New  Bemedies,  New 

d'exphraHon  du  Mekong  et  de  Cochinchine,  York,  1877,  181. 

Paris,    1870.   31.— Gamier,    Voyage  d'ex-  t  Barior,  Plant.  Hist.  202. 

ploraikm  en  Indo-Chine  II.  (Paris,   1873)  •  Hist,  des  Drag.  pt.  i.  liv.  i.  43. 
439. — ^Bondoi,  Etude  pratique  du  commerce 
d'exportaOon  de  la  Chine,  1848.  11. 
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brown  endopleura.    The  seed,  which  is  not  much  aromatic,  amounts  to 
about  one-fifth  of  the  entire  weight  of  the  fiiiit. 

Star-anbe  has  an  agreeable  aromatic  taste  and  smell,  more  resembling 
fennel  than  anise,  on  which  account  it  was  at  first  designated  Fcsni- 
ctdum  Svnense}    When  pulverised,  it  has  a  sub-acid  after-taste. 

Microscopic  Structure — ^The  carpels  consist  of  an  external,  loose, 
dark-brown  layer  and  a  thick  inner  wall,  separated  by  fibro-vascular 
bundles.  The  outer  layer  exhibits  numerous  large  cells,  containing 
pale  yellow  volatile  oiL  The  inner  wall  of  the  carpels  consists  of  woody 
prosenchyme  in  those  parts  which  are  exterior  to  the  seed  cavity,  and 
especially  in  the  shining  walls  laid  bare  by  the  splitting  of  the  ventral 
suture.  The  inner  suiface  of  the  carpel  is  entirely  composed  of  scleren- 
chyme.  A  totally  different  structure  is  exhibited  by  this  stony  shell 
where  it  lines  the  cavity  occupied  by  the  seed.  Here  it  is  composed  of 
a  single  row  of  cells,  consisting  of  straight  tubes  exactly  parallel  to  one 
another,  more  than  500  mkm.  long,  and  70  mkm.  in  diameter,  placed 
vertically  to  the  seed  cavity;  their  porous  walls,  marked  with  fine 
spiral  striations,  display  splendid  colours  in  polarized  light.  The  seed 
contains  albumen  and  drops  of  fat.  Starch  is  wanting  in  star-anise, 
except  a  little  in  the  fruit-stalk. 

Chemical  Composition — The  volatile  oil  amounts  to  four  or  five 
per  cent.  Its  composition  is  that  of  the  oils  of  fennel  or  anise.  We 
observed  that  oil  of  star-anise,  as  distilled  by  one  of  us,  continued  fluid 
below  8**  C.  It  solidified  at  that  temperature  as  soon  as  a  crystal  of 
anethol  (see  oui*  article  on  Fructus  Anisi)  was  brought  in  contact  with 
the  oil  The  crystallized  mass  began  to  melt  again  at  16""  C.  The  oils  of 
anise  and  star^anise  possess  no  striking  optical  differences,  both  deviat- 
ing very  little  to  the  left.  We  are  unable  to  give  any  chemical 
characters  by  which  they  can  be  discriminated,  although  they  are  dis- 
tinguished by  dealers ;  the  oil  of  star-^uaise  imparts  a  somewhat  different 
flavour^  for  instance,  to  drinks  than  that  produced  by  anise  oil. 

Star-anise  is  rich  in  sugar,  which  seems  to  be  cane-sugar  inasmuch 
as  it  does  not  reduce  alkaline  cupric  tartrata  An  aqueous  extract  of 
the  fruit  assumes^  on  addition  of  alcohol,  the  form  of  a  dear  muci- 
laginous jelly,  of  which  pectin  is  probably  a  constituent.  The  seeds 
contain  a  large  quantity  of  fixed  oiL 

Commerce — Star-anise  is  shipped  to  Europe  and  India  from  China. 
In  1872  Shanghai  imported,  mostly  by  way  of  Hong-Kong  5273  peculs 
(703,066  lb.),  a  large  proportion  of  which  was  re-shipped  to  other  ports 
of  China.^  According  to  Rondot  Q,,  c)  the  best  is  first  brought  by  junks 
from  Fokien  to  Canton,  being  exported  from  Tsiouen-tchou-fou.  A 
little  is  also  collected  in  Kiang-si  and  Kuang-tung.  The  same  drug, 
under  the  name  of  Badiydme-lchxitm  (le.  Chinese  fewnjd),  is  carried  by 
inland  trade  from  China  to  Yarkand  and  thence  to  India,  where  it  is 
much  esteemed. 

Uses — Star-anise  is  employed  to  flavour  spirits,  the  principal  con- 
sumption being  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  It  is  not  used  in 
medicine  at  least  in  England,  except  in  the  form  of  essential  oil,  which 
is  often  sold  for  oil  of  aniseed. 

^  Bedi,  Experimenta,  Amstelod.  1675,  p.  >  JRetuma  of  Tradt  €U  iht  Treatu  Ports 

172.  tn  China/or  1872,  4—8. 
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RADIX  CALUMB^. 


Radix  Colurnha ;  Calumba  or  Colomho  Boot ;  P.  RaciTie  de  Colombo ; 

G.  Kalvmbawurzd,  GohiDibowurzel, 

Botanical  Origin — Jateorkizapcdmata  Miers^  a  dioecious  perennial 
plant,  with  large  fleshy  roots  and  herbaceous  annual  stems,  climbing 
over  bushes  and  to  the  tops  of  lofty  trees.  The  leaves  are  of  large  size 
and  on  long  stalks,  palmate-lobed  and  membranous.  The  male  flowers 
are  in  racemose  panicles  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  setose-hispid  at  least 
in  their  lower  part,  or  nearly  glabrous.  The  whole  part  is  more  or  less 
hispid  with  spreading  setae  and  glandular  hairs. 

It  is  indigenous  to  the  forests  of  Eastern  Africa  between  Ibo  or  Oibo, 
the  most  northerly  of  the  Portuguese  settlements  (lat.  12°  28'  S.),  and 
the  banks  of  the  Zambesi,  a  strip  of  coast  which  includes  the  towns  of 
Mozambique  and  Quilimane.  Eark  found  it  (1860)  in  abundance  at 
Shupan^,  among  the  hills  near  Morambala,  at  Kebrabasa  and  near 
Senna,  localities  all  in  the  region  of  the  Zambesi.  Peters'  states  that 
on  the  islands  of  Ibo  and  Mozambique  the  plant  is  cultivated.  In  the 
Kew  Herbarium  is  a  specimen  from  the  interior  of  Madagascar. 

The  plant  was  introduced  into  Mauritius  a  century  ago  in  the  time 
of  the  French  governor  Le  Poivre,  but  seems  to  have  been  lost,  for  after 
many  attempts  it  was  again  introduced  in  1825  by  living  specimens 
procured  from  Ibo  by  Captain  Owen,*  It  still  thrives  tnere  in  the 
Botanical  Garden  of  Pamplemousses. 

It  was  taken  from  Mozambique  to  India  in  1805  and  afterwards 
cultivated  by  Roxbuigh  in  the  Calcutta  Garden,  where  however  it  has 
long  ceased  to  exist 

History — The  root  is  held  in  high  esteem  among  the  natives  of 


^  SjnoDymB  —  MerMpermum  paitnatum 
Lamarck,  Cocculus pcdmatua  DC,  Menisper- 
mum  Columba  Roxb.,  Jateorhiza  Calumba 
Miers,  /.  Mitrsii  Oliv.,  Chaamanthera 
Columba  Baillon.  As  we  thus  suppress  a 
species  admitted  in  recent  works,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  give  the  followiDC  explanation. 
Menispermum  palmatum  of  Xtamarck,  first 
descrioed  in  the  Encyclop&iie  m^thodique  in 
1797  (iv.  99),  was  diyided  by  Miers  into 
two  species,  Jateorhiza  pcdmatu  <^d  J, 
Calumoa,  Oliver  in  his  Flora  qf  Tropical 
Africa,  L  (1868)  42,  accepted  the  view 
taken  by  Miers,  but  to  avoid  confusion 
abolished  the  specific  nMxne  pcUmata,  sub- 
stitutii^  for  it  that  of  Miersu,  At  the 
same  time  he  noticed  the  close  relation- 
ship of  the  two  speeies,  and  suggested  that 
farther  investisi^on  might  warrant  their 
union.  The  <£aracten  supposed  to  dis- 
tinguish than  inUT  se  are  briefly  these  : — 
In  /.  peUmaia,  the  lobes  at  the  base  of  the 
leaf  overlap,  and  the  male  inflorescence  is 


nearly  slabrous ;  while  in  J.  Calumba,  the 
basal  lobes  are  rounded,  but  do  not  overlap, 
and  the  male  inflorescence  is  setose-hispid 
{** sparsely  pilose"  Miers).  On  careful 
examination  of  a  large  number  of  speci- 
mens, including  those  of  Berry  from  Cal- 
cutta, and  others  from  Mauritius,  Mada- 
gascar, and  the  Zambesi,  together  with 
the  drawings  of  Telfair  and  Roxburgh,  and 
the  published  figures  and  descriptions,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  characters  in  ques- 
tion are  unimportant  and  do  not  warrant 
the  establishment  of  two  species.  In  this 
view  I  have  the  support  of  Mr.  Home  of 
Mauritius,  who  at  my  request  has  made 
careful  observations  on  the  living  plant 
and  found  that  both  forms  of  leaf  occur  on 
the  same  stem. — D.  H. 

*  Reise  naeh  Mossambique,  Botanik  i. 
(1862)  172. 

'Hooker,  BoL  Mag.  Ivii.  (1830)  tabb. 
2970-71. 
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Eastern  Africa  who  call  it  Kalunih,  and  use  it  for  the  cure  of  dysentery 
and  as  a  general  remedy  for  almost  any  disorder. 

It  was  brought  to  Europe  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  17th  century,  and 
is  first  noticed  briefly  in  1671  by  Francesco  Redi,  who  speaks  of  it^ 
as  an  antidote  to  poison  deserving  trial. 

No  further  attention  was  paid  to  the  drug  for  nearly  a  century,  when 
Percival'  in  1773  re-introduced  it  as  "  a  Tiiedicine  of  considerable  effijcacy 
.  .  ,  not  80  generally  known  in  practice  as  it  deserves  to  he."  From  this 
period  it  began  to  come  into  general  use.  J.  Gumey  Bevan,  a  London 
druggist,  writing  to  a  correspondent  in  1777  alludes  to  it  as — "  an  article 
not  yet  much  dealt  in  and  subject  to  great  fluctuation/'  It  was  in  fact 
at  this  period  extremely  dear,  and  in  Mr.  Bevan's  stock-books  is  valued 
in  1776  and  1777  at  30a.  per  lb,,  in  1780  at  28a.,  1781  at  64«.,  1782  at 
158.,  1783  at  68,  Calumba  was  admitted  to  the  London  Pharmacopoda 
in  1788. 

Collection — As  to  the  collection  and  preparation  of  the  drug  for 
the  market,  the  only  account  we  possess  is  that  obtained  by  Dr.  Berry,' 
which  states  that  the  roots  are  dug  up  in  the  month  of  March,  which  is 
the  dry  season,  cut  into  slices  and  dried  in  the  shade. 

Description — The  calumba  plant  produces  great  fusiform  fleshy 
roots  growing  several  together  from  a  short  head.  Some  fresh  speci- 
mens sent  to  one  of  us  (H.)  from  the  Botanic  Garden,  Mauritius, 
in  1866,  and  others  from  that  of  Trinidad  in  1868,  were  portions  of 
cylindrical  roots,  3  to  4  inches  in  diameter,  externally  rough  and  brown 
and  internally  firm,  fieshy,  and  of  a  brilliant  yellow.  When  sliced 
transversely,  and  dried  by  a  gentle  heat,  these  roots  exactly  resemble 
imported  calumba  except  for  being  much  fresher  and  brighter. 

The  calumba  of  commerce  consists  of  irregular  flattish  pieces  of  a 
circular  or  oval  outline,  1  to  2  inches  or  more  in  diameter,  and  ^  to  ^  an 
inch  thick.  In  drying,  the  central  portion  contracts  more  than  the 
exterior :  hence  the  pieces  are  thinnest  in  the  middle.  The  outer  edge 
is  invested  with  a  brown  wrinkled  layer  which  covers  a  corky  bark 
about  f  of  an  inch  thick,  surrounding  a  pithless  internal  substance,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  fine  dark  shaded  line.  The  pieces  are  light 
and  of  a  corky  texture,  easily  breaking  with  a  mealy  fracture.  Their 
colour  is  a  dull  greenish  yellow,  brignter  when  the  outer  surface  is 
shaved  off  with  a  knife.^  The  drug  has  a  weak  musty  odour  and  a 
rather  nauseous  bitter  taste.  It  often  arrives  much  perforated  by  in- 
sects, but  seems  not  liable  to  such  depredations  here. 

Microscopic  Structure — On  a  transverse  section  the  root  exhibits 
a  circle  of  radiate  vascular  bundles  onlv  in  the  layer  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  cambial  zone ;  they  project  much  less  distinctly  into  the 
cortical  part.  The  tissue  of  the  whole  root,  except  the  cork  and  vascular 
bundles,  is  made  up  of  large  parenchymatous  cells.  In  the  outer  part 
of  the  bark,  some  of  them  have  their  yellow  walls  thickened  and  are 

^  "  Sono  ancora  da  farai  nuove  esperienze  *  Asiatick  Segearches,    x.    (1S08)    385; 

intorno  alia  radice  di  Calumbe,  creduta  un  Ainalie,  MaL  Med,  o/HmdoMtan,  298. 

crandiMimoalessifarmaco.'* — Esperienge,  Tp,  «  Wholesale  dnig^ists  sometimeB  wasJi 

125.     (See  Appendix,  R.)  the  drug  to  improve  its  colour. 

^Bsmye  MecUcal  and  Eiepfrimentalf  Loud, 
ii.  (1773)  3. 
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loaded  with  fine  ciystals  of  oxalate  of  calcium,  whilst  all  the  other 
cells  contain  very  large  starch  granules,  attaining  as  much  as  90  mkm. 
The  short  fracture  of  the  root  is  due  to  the  absence  of  a  proper  ligneous 
or  liber  tissue. 

Chemical  Composition — ^The  bitter  taste  of  calumba,  and  probably 
likewise  its  medicinal  properties,  are  due  to  three  distinct  suDstances, 
Columbin,  Berberine,  and  Columbic  Add. 

Coluvibin  or  Golumba-BiUer  was  discovered  by  Wittstock  in  1830. 
It  is  a  neutral  bitter  principle,  crystallizing  in  colourless  rhombic  prisms, 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  or  ether,  but  dissolving  more  freely  in 
those  liquids  when  boiling.  It  is  soluble  in  aqueous  alkalis  and  in  acetic 
acid. 

The  presence  of  Berherine  in  calumba  was  ascertained  in  1848  by 
Bodeker,  who  showed  that  the  yellow  cell- walls  of  the  root  owe  their 
colour  to  it  and  (as  we  may  add)  to  Columbic  Add,  another  substance 
discovered  by  the  same  chemist  in  the  following  year.  Columbic  Acid 
is  yellow,  amorphous,  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolving  in 
alcohol  and  in  alkaline  solutions.  It  tastes  somewhat  less  bitter  than 
columbin.  Bodeker  surmises  that  it  may  exist  in  combination  with  the 
berberine. 

Bodeker  has  pointed  out  a  connection  between  the  three  bitter  prin- 
ciples of  calumba.  If  we  suppose  a  molecule  of  ammonia,  NH',  to  be 
added  to  columbin  C^H**0"  the  complex  molecule  thence  resulting  will 
contain  the  elements  of  berberine  C"B?'NO*,  columbic  acid  C"IF*0^ 
and  water  SEPO. 

Among  the  more  usual  constituents  of  plants,  calumba  contains  (in 
addition  to  starch)  pectin,  gum,  and  nitrate  of  potassium,  but  no  tannic 
acid.    It  yields  when  incinerated  6  per  cent  of  ash. 

Commerce — Calumba  root  is  shipped  to  Europe  and  India  from 
Mozambique  and  Zanzibar,  and  exported  from  Bombay  and  other 
Indian  ports. 

Uses — It  is  much  employed  as  a  mild  tonic,  chiefly  in  the  form  of 
tincture  or  of  aqueous  infusion. 


PAREIRA  BRAVA. 

Radix  Pai'eirce ;  Pareira  Brava^;  P.  Racine  de  Butua  ou  de  Pareira- 

Brava;  G.  Oriestvurzel, 

Botanical  Origin — Chondodendron  tomentosuvi  Ruiz  et  Pav.  (non 
Eichler)  {Coccidus  Chondodendron  DC,  Botryopsis  platypkylla  Miers*). 
— It  is  a  lofty  climbing  shrub  with  long  woody  stems,  and  leaves  as 
much  as  a  foot  in  length.  The  latter  are  of  variable  form,  but  mostly 
broadly  ovate,  round^  or  pointed  at  the  extremity,  slightly  cordate  at 
the  base,  and  having  long  petioles.  They  are  smooth  on  the  upper  side ; 
on  the  under  covered  between  the  veins  with  a  fine  close  tomentum  of 

'  From  the  Portogaeie  parreira^  signify-  in  Martius*  Flor.  Bras,  fasc.  38.  tab.  48. 

ing  a  vine  that  grows  against  a  wall  (m  The  Cissampeloi  Ahutua  of  Vellozo's  Flora 

French  UreUle\  and  brava^  wild.  FlumineMis,  torn.  x.  tab.  140  appears  to 

s  For  a  figure  see  Bentley  and  Trimen,  us  the  same  plant. 
'     PlamU,  Part  5  (1876) ;  also  Eichler 
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an  ashy  hue.  The  flowers  are  unisexual,  racemose,  minute,  .produced 
either  from  the  youne  shoots  or  from  the  woody  stems.  The  fruits 
are  J  of  an  inch  iJng,  5val.  blax^k  and  much  resemW  grapes  in  form 
and  arrangement. 

The  plant  grows  in  Peru  and  Brazil, — in  the  latter  country  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  it  occurs  in  some  abundance 
on  the  range  of  hills  separating  the  Copacabana  from  the  basin  of  the 
Rio  de  Janeiro.    It  is  also  found  about  San  Sebastian  further  south. 

History— The  Portuguese  missionaries  who  visited  Brazil  in  the 
I7th  centuiy  became  acquainted  with  a  root  known  to  the  natives  as 
Abwtua  or  nutua,  which  was  regarded  as  possessing  great  virtues.  Ajb 
the  plant  affording  it  was  a  tall  climbing  shrub  with  large,  simple, 
long-stalked  leaves,  and  bore  bunches  of  oval  berries  resembling  grapes, 
the  Portuguese  gave  it  the  name  of  Parreira  brava  or  Wild  Vine. 

The  root  was  brought  to  Lisbon  where  its  reputed  medicinal  powers 
attracted  the  notice  of  many  persons,  and  among  others  of  Michel 
Amelot,  ambassador  of  Louis  XIY.,  who  took  back  some  of  it  when  he 
returned  to  Paris  in  1688.  Specimens  of  the  drug  also  reached  the 
botanist  Tournefort,  and  one  presented  by  him  to  Pomet  was  figured 
and  described  by  the  latter  in  1694.*  The  drug  was  again  brought  to 
Paris  by  Louis-Raulin  Rouill^  the  successor  to  Amelot  at  llsbon, 
together  with  a  memoir  detailing  its  numerous  virtues. 

Specimens  obtained  in  Brazil  by  a  naval  officer  named  De  la  Mare  in 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  were  laid  before  the  French  Academy, 
which  body  requested  a  report  upon  them  from  Geoffroy,  professor  of 
medicine  and  pharmacy  in  the  College  of  France,  who  was  already 
somewhat  acquainted  with  the  new  medicine.  He  reported  many 
favourable  trials  in  cases  of  inflammations  of  the  bladder  and  suppres- 
sion of  urine.'  The  drug  was  a  favourite  remedy  of  Helvetius,*  physi- 
cian to  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.,  who  administered  it  for  years  with 
great  success. 

Both  Geoffroy  and  Helvetius  were  in  frequent  correspondence  with 
Sloane'  who  received  from  the  former  as  well  as  from  other  sources 
specimens  of  Pareira  Brava,  which  are  still  in  the  British  Museum  and 
have  enabled  us  fully  to  identify  the  drug  as  the  root  of  Chondodendron 
tomentosum. 

Several  other  plants  of  the  order  Menispermacece  have  stems  or  roots 
employed  in  South  America  in  the  same  manner  as  Chondodendron. 
Pomet  had  heard  of  two  varieties  of  Pareira  Brava,  and  two  were 
known  to  Geoffroy.*  Lochner  of  Nurnberg  who  published  a  treatise 
on  Pareira  Brava  in  1719'  brought  forward  a  plant  of  Eastern  Africa 
figured  in  1675  by  Zanoni/  and  supposed  to  be  the  mother-plant  of  the 


« See  Pharm.  Joum.  Aug.  2,  1873.  83 ; 
Yearbook,  1873.  28 ;  Am,  Joum,  of 
Pharm,  Oct.  1,  1873.  fig.  3;  Hanbwry 
Science  Papers.  382. 

^Hiat.  dea  Drog.  Paris,  1694.  part  i. 
livre  2.  cap.  14. 

'  Hiat.  de  FAcad.  roy.  des  Scknees, 
anne^  1710.  66. 

*  TraiU  dea  maladiea  Ua  plua  friquentea 
et  dea  remidea  apicifiquea  pour  lea  gu^rir, 
Paris,  1703.  98. 


■  In  the  volumes  of  Sloane  MSS.  No. 
4045  and  3322  contained  in  the  British 
Museum,  are  a  great  many  letters  to  Sloane 
from  Etiaine-Fnm9ois  Geoffix)y  and  frdm 
his  younger  brother  Claude- Joseph,  dating 
1699  to  1744. 

•  Tract,  de  Mai.  Med.  ii.  (1741)  21—25. 
^  Sehediaama  de  Parreira  JBrava,  1719. 
(ed.  2.  auctior.) 

■  latoria  Botanka,  1676.  60.  fig.  22. 
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drug.  A  species  of  Oiasa/mpeloa  called  by  the  Portuguese  in  Brazil 
Caapeba,  Gvp6  de  Cobras  or  nerva  de  Jfossa  Senhora  described  by  Piso 
in  1648/  afterwards  became  associated  with  Pareira  Brava  on  account 
of  similarity  of  properties. 

Thus  was  introduced  a  confusion  which  we  may  say  was  consolir- 
daJted  when  Linnseus  in  1753,*  founded  a  species  as  Ciasampelos  Parei/ra, 
citing  it  as  the  source  of  Pareira  Brava, — a  confusion  which  has  lasted 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  This  plant  is  very  distinct  from  that 
yielding  true  Pareira  Brava,  and  though  its  roots  and  stems  are  used 
medicinally  in  the  West  Indies,'  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  they 
were  ever  an  object  of  export  to  Europe. 

As  Pareira  Brava  failed  to  realise  the  extravagant  pretensions 
claimed  for  it,  it  gradually  fell  out  of  use,^  and  the  characters  of  the 
true  drug  became  forgotten.  This  at  least  seems  to  be  the  explanation 
of  the  fact  that  for  many  years  past  the  Pareira  Brava  found  in  the 
shops  and  supposed  to  be  genuine  is  a  substance  very  diverse  from  the 
original  drug, — albeit  not  devoid  of  medicinal  properties.  More  re- 
cently even  this  has  become  scarce,  and  an  inert  Pareira  Brava  has  been 
almost  the  sole  kind  obtainable.  The  true  drug  has  however  still 
at  times  appeared  in  the  European  market,  and  attention  having 
been  directed  to  it,'  we  may  hope  that  it  will  arrive  in  a  regular 
manner. 

The  re-introduction  of  Pareira  Brava  into  medical  practice  is  due 
(so  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned)  to  Brodie*  who  recommended  it 
in  1828  for  inflammation  of  the  bladder. 

Description — ^True  Pareira  Brava  as  derived  from  Chondodendron 
tcymentosum  is  a  long,  branching,  woody  root,  attaining  2  inches  or 
more  in  diameter,  but  usually  met  with  much  smaller  and  dividing 
into  rootlets  no  thicker  than  a  quill  or  even  than  a  horse-hair.  It  is 
remarkably  tortuous  or  serpentine  and  marked  with  transverse  ridfres 
as  weU  as  with  constrictions  and  cracks  more  or  less  conspicuous ; 
besides  which  the  surfietce  is  strongly  wrinkled  longitudinally.  The 
bark  is  of  a  dark  blackish  brown  or  even  quite  black  when  free  from 
earth,  and  disposed  to  exfoliate.  The  root  breaks  with  a  coarse  fibrous 
fracture;  the  inner  substance  is  of  a  light  yellowish  brown^ — sometimes 
ofa  dull  greenish  brown. 

Roots  of  about  an  inch  in  diameter  cut  transversely  exhibit  a 
central  column  0*2  to  0*4  of  an  inch  in  diameter  composed  of  10  to  20 
converging  wedges  of  large-pored  woody  tissue  with  3  or  4  zones 
divided  from  each  other  by  a  wavy  light-coloured  line.  Crossing  these 
zones  are  wedge-shaped  woody  rays,  often  rather  sparsely  and  irregu- 
larly distributed.  The  interradial  substance  has  a  close,  resinous,  waxy 
appearance. 

The  root  though  hard  is  easily  shaved  with  a  knife,  some  pieces 
giving  the  impression  when  cut  of  a  waxy,  rather  than  of  a  woody  and 

'  Medkina  Brcuilifnsis,  1648.  94.  many  editions  of  the  Edinburgh  Dispen- 

'  8pecie»  Pkmtarum^  Holmie,  1753 ;  Me  mUory, 

alw  MmL  Med.  1749.  No.  459.  *  Hanbury  in  Pharm,  jQum.  Aug.  2—9, 

s  LuDMi.  Bori.  Jamaic  iu  (1814)  254;  1873,  pp.  81  and  102. 


Fhr.   mid.  de$  AniOles,   iii.  •Lond.  Med  GautU,    Feb.    le,   1828; 

(1827)  231.  Brodie,  Lectwrf  wi  Duetues  of  the  Urmary 

^  Thai  it  was  omitted  from  the  London  Organa^  ed.  3.  1842.  108,  138. 
phannaoopoeiaa  of  1809  and  1824,  and  from 
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Hbrous  substance.  The  taste  is  bitter,  well  marked  but  not  persistent. 
The  drug  has  no  particular  odour.  Its  aqueous  decoction  is  turned 
inky  bluish-black  by  tincture  of  iodine. 

The  aerial  stems  especially  differ  by  enclosing  a  small  but  well- 
defined  pith. 

Microscopic  Structure— The  most  interesting  character  consists 
in  the  arrangement  rather  than  in  the  peculiarity  of  the  tissues  com- 
posing this  drug.  The  wavy  light-coloured  lines  already  mentioned 
are  built  up  partly  of  sclerenchymatous  cells.  The  other  portions  of 
the  parenchyme  are  loaded  with  large  starch  granules,  which  are  much 
less  abundant  in  the  stem. 

Chemical  Composition — From  the  examination  of  this  drug  made 
by  one  of  us  in  1869/  it  was  shown  that  the  bitter  principle  is  the 
same  as  that  discovered  in  1839  by  Wiggers  in  the  drug  hereafter 
described  as  Common  False  Pareira  Brava,  and  named  by  him  PeJxmne. 
It  was  further  pointed  out  that  this  body  possesses  the  chemical  pro- 

Eerties  of  the  Bibirine  of  Greenheart  bark  and  of  the  Buxine  obtained 
y  Walz  from  the  bark  of  Buxua  aempervirena  L.  It  was  also  obtained 
on  the  same  occasion  (1869)  from  the  stems  and  roots  of  Ciaaam^pdoa 
Pareira  L.  collected  in  Jamaica ;  but  from  both  drugs  in  the  very  small 
proportion  of  about  i  per  cent. 

Whether  to  BiuciTie  (for  by  this  name  rather  than  Pdosine  it  should 
be  designated)  is  due  the  medicinal  power  of  the  drug  may  well  be 
doubted.  No  further  chemical  examination  of  true  Pareu*a  Brava  has 
been  made. 

Uses — The  medicine  is  prescribed  in  chronic  catarrhal  affections  of 
the  bladder  and  in  calculus.  From  its  extensive  use  in  Brazil^  it  seems 
deserving  of  trial  in  other  complaints.  Helvetius  used  to  give  it  in 
substance,  which  in  5-grain  doses  was  taken  in  infusion  made  with 
boiling  water  from  the  powdered  root  and  not  strained. 

Substitutes — We  have  already  pointed  out  how  the  name  Pareira 
Brava  has  been  applied  to  several  other  drugs  than  that  described  in 
the  foregoing  pages.     We  shall  now  briefly  notice  the  more  important. 

1.  Stems  and  roots  of  Cissampelos  Pareira  L. — Owing  to  the  diflS- 
culty  of  obtaining  good  Pareira  Brava  in  the  London  market,  although 
this  plant  is  very  widely  difiused  over  all  the  tropical  regions  of  both 
hemispheres,  the  firm  of  which  one  of  us  was  formerly  a  member 
(Messrs.  Allen  and  Hanburys,  Plough  Court,  Lombard  Street)  caused  to 
be  collected  in  Jamaica,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  N.  Wilson, 
of  the  Bath  Botanical  Gardens,  the  stems  and  root  of  Cissamipelos 
Pareira  L.,  of  which  it  imported  in  1866-67-68  about  300  lb.  It  was 
found  impracticable  to  obtain  the  root  per  se ;  and  the  greater  bulk  of 
the  drug  consisted  of  long  cylindrical  stems,'  many  of  which  had  been 
decumbent  and  had  thrown  out  rootlets  at  the  joints.     They  had  very 

^  Neues  Jahrh.  /.  Pharm,  xxxi.  (1869)  pisUs,    e    auspens&o  de  lochios."— Lang- 

257  ;  Pharm,  Joum,  xi.  (1870)  192.  gMtrd,  DiccUmario  de  Medidna  domestica  e 

f  Presentamente  [Abntua]   ^  reputada  popular^   Eio  de  Janeiro,  i.  (1865)  17. 

diaphoretica,diQreticaeemeuagoga,ea8ada  'Figured,  together  with  the  plant,   in 

interiormente  na  d68e  de  doas  a  quatro  Bentley  and  Tnmen,  Medic.  Planlg,  part 

oitavas  para  oma  libra  de  infoa&o  on  oozi-  9  (1876). 
mento,  nas  febres  intermittentes,  hydro- 
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much  the  aspect  of  the  climbing  stems  of  ClemcUia  mtalba  L.,  and 
varied  fi-om  the  thickness  of  a  quill  to  that  of  the  forefinger,  seldom 
attaining  the  diameter  of  an  inch.  The  stems  have  a  light  brov7n  bark 
marked  longitudinally  with  shallow  furrows  and  wrinkles,  which  some- 
times take  a  spiral  direction.  Knots  one  to  three  feet  apaxt,  sometimes 
throwing  out  a  branch,  also  occur.  The  root  is  rather  darker  in  colour, 
but  not  very  different  in  structure  from  the  stem. 

The  fracture  of  the  stem  is  coarse  and  fibrous.  The  transverse  sec- 
tion, whether  of  stem  or  root,  shows  a  thickish,  corky  bark  surrounding 
a  light  brown  wood  composed  of  a  number  of  converging  wedges  (10  to 
20)  of  very  porous  structure,  separated  by  narrow  medullary  rays. 
ITiere  are  tio  concentric  layers  of  wood,^  nor  is  the  arrangement  of  the 
wedges  oblique  as  in  many  other  stems  of  the  order.  The  drug  is 
inodorous,  but  has  a  very  bitter  taste  without  sweetness  of  astrin- 
gency. 

2.  Common  False  Pareira  Brava — Under  this  name  we  designate 
the  drug  which  for  many  years  past  has  been  the  ordinary  Pareira  Brava 
of  the  shops,  and  regarded  until  lately  as  derived  from  Cissampelos 
Pareira  L.  We  have  long  endeavoured  to  ascertain,  through  corre- 
spondents in  Brazil,  from  whsLt  plant  it  is  derived,  but  without  success. 
We  only  know  that  it  belongs  to  the  order  Menispemmcece, 

The  drug  consists  of  a  ponderous,  woody,  tortuous  stem  and  root, 
occurring  in  pieces  from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  and 
from  1  to  4  inches  in  thickness,  coated  with  a  thin,  hard,  dark  brown 
bark.  The  pieces  are  cylindrical,  four-sided,  or  more  or  less  flattened — 
sometimes  even  to  the  extent  of  becoming  ribbon-like.  In  transverse 
section,  their  structure  appears  very  remarkable.  Supposing  the  piece 
to  be  stem,  a  well-definea  pith  will  be  found  to  occupy  the  centre  of 
the  first-formed  wood,  which  is  a  column  about  ^  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  This  is  succeeded  by  10  to  15  or  more  concentric  or 
oftener  eccentric  zones,  i^  to  ^  of  an  inch  wide,  each  separated 
from  its  neighbour  by  a  layer  of  parenchyme,  the  outermost  being 
coated  with  a  true  bark.  In  pieces  of  true  root,  the  pith  is  reduced  to 
a  mere  point 

Sometimes  the  development  of  the  zones  has  been  so  irregular  that 
they  have  formed  themselves  entirely  on  one  side  of  the  primitive 
column,  the  other  being  coated  with  bark.  The  zones,  including  the 
layer,  around  the  pith  (if  pith  is  present),  are  crossed  by  numerous 
small  medullary  rays.  These  do  not  run  from  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
ference, but  traverse  only  their  respective  zones,  on  the  outside  of  which 
they  are  arched  together. 

The  drug,  when  of  good  quality,  has  its  wood  fiiin,  compact,  and  of 
a  dusky  yellowish  brown  hue,  and  a  well-marked  bitter  taste.  It 
exhibits  under  the  knife  nothing  of  the  close  waxy  texture  seen  in  the 
root  of  Chondodendron,  but  cuts  as  a  tough,  fibrous  wood.  Its  decoc- 
tion is  not  tinged  blue  by  iodine.  It  was  in  this  drug  that  Wiggers  in 
1839  discovert  pdosine. 

The  drug  just  described,  which  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  medicinal 
power,  has  of  late  years  been  almost  entirely  supplanted  in  the  market 

^  It  IS  therefore  entirely  different  to  the        in  Martius'  Flor,  Bras,  xiii  pare.  i.  tab. 
woodfigoredasthatofCParetrabyEiohler        50.  fig.  7. 
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by  another  sort  consisting  exclusively  of  stems  which  are  devoid  of 
bitterness  and  appear  to  be  wholly  inert.  They  are  in  the  form  of  sticks 
or  truncheons,  mostly  cylindrical.  Cut  traversely,  they  display  the 
same  structure  as  the  sort  last  desciibed,  with  a  well-defined  pith.  The 
wood  is  light  in  weight,  of  a  dull  tint,  and  disposed  to  split  The  bark, 
which  consists  of  two  layers,  is  easily  detachea. 

3.  Stems  of  Chmvdodetidron  tomentomm  R.  et  P. — These  have 
been  recently  imported  from  Brazil,  and  sold  as  Parevra  Brava}  The 
drug  consists  of  truncheons  about  1\  feet  in  length,  of  a  rather  rough 
and  knotty  stem,  from  1  to  4  inches  thick.*  The  larger  pieces,  which 
are  sometimes  hollow  with  age,  display,  when  cut  traversely,  a  small 
number  (5 — 9)  nearly  concentric  woody  zones.  The  youngest  pieces 
have  the  bark  dotted  over  with  small  dark  warts. 

The  wood  is  inodorous,  but  has  a  bitterish  taste  like  the  root,  of 
which  it  is  probably  an  efficient  representative.  Some  pieces  have 
portions  of  root  springing  from  them,  and  detached  roots  occur  here 
and  there  among  the  bits  of  stem.  The  structure  and  development  of 
the  latter  has  been  elaborately  examined  and  figured  by  Moss,*  and 
also  by  Lanessan,^  in  the  French  translation  of  our  book. 

4.  White  Pareira  Brava — Stems  and  roots  of  Ahuta  rufescens 
Aublet. — Mr.  J.  Correa  de  M^lo  of  Campinas  has  been  good  enough  to 
send  to  one  of  us  (H.)  a  specimen  of  the  root  and  leaves '  of  this  plant, 
marked  Parreira  Brava  grande.  The  former  we  have  identified  with 
a  drug  received  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  as  Ahutua  Unha  de  VacOy  i.e.  Cow- 
hoof  Ahutua,  and  also  with  a  similar  drug  found  in  the  London  market. 
Aublet  •  states  that  the  root  of  Ahuta  r^escens  was,  in  the  time  of  his 
visit  to  French  Ouiana,  shipped  from  that  colony  to  Europe  as  Pareira 
Brava  Blanc  (White  Pareira  Brava). 

This  name  is  well  applicable  to  the  drug  before  us,  which  consists  of 
short  pieces  of  a  root,  J  an  inch  to  3  inches  thick,  covered  with  a  rough 
blackish  bark,  and  also  of  bits  of  stem  having  a  pale,  striated,  corky 
bark.  Cut  transversely,  the  root  displays  a  series  of  concentric  zones  of 
white  amylaceous  cellular  tissue,  each  beautifully  marked  with  narrow 
wedge-shaped  medullary  rays  of  dark,  porous  tissue.  The  wood  of  the 
stem  is  harder  than  that  of  the  root,  the  medullary  rays  are  closer 
together  and  broader,  and  there  is  a  distinct  pith. 

The  wood,  neither  of  root  nor  stem,  has  any  taste  or  smell.  A 
decoction  of  the  root  is  turned  bright  blue  by  iodine. 

5.  Yellow  Pareira  Brava — This  drug,  of  which  a  quantity  was  in 
the  hands  of  a  London  drug-broker  in  1873,  is,  we  presume,  the  Pareira 
Brava  jaune  of  Aublet — the  bitter  tasting  stem  of  his  "  Abuta  amara 
folio  levi  cordiformi  ligno  flavescente," — a  plant  of  Guiana  unknown  to 
recent  botanists.  That  which  we  have  seen  consists  of  portions  of  a 
hard  woody  stem,  from  1  to  5  or  6  inches  in  diameter,  covered  with  a 

*  45  packaeee  containing  about  20  cwt.  'Pharm,  Joum.  vi.  (1S76)  702. 

were  offered  for  sale  by  Messrs.  Lewis  and  *  Histoire  des  Drogues  d^origine  v^gitale^ 

Peat,   druff.brokers,    11    Sept.    1873,   but  i.  (Paris,  1878)  72. 

there  had  been  earlier  impoitations.  *  I  have    compared   these    leaves  with 

^  From  these  knots,  which  are  at  regular  Aublet 's    own    specimen    in    the    British 

intervals,  and  sometimes  very  protuberant,  Museum. — D.  H. 

it  would  appear  that  the  pamcles  of  flower  *  Hift,  des  PlarUes  de  la  Quiane  Fran- 

arise  year  alter  year.  foit^  i.  (177 A)  618.  tab.  250. 
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whitish  bark.  Internally  it  is  marked  by  numerous  regular  concentric 
zones,  is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour  and  of  a  bitter  taste.  It  contains 
berberine.  The  same  drug,  apparently,  was  exhibited  in  the  Paris 
exposition  of  1878  as  "  Liane  amfere  *'  from  French  Quiana. 


COCCULUS   INDICUS. 

Fruchia  CoccilU  ;  Cocculua  IndicuB ;  F.  Coque  du  Levant ; 

G.  KoJckelakomer. 

Botanical  Origin — Anamirtapaniculata  Colehrooke,  1822  (Menis- 
pemxwm  Cocculus  L. ;  AnaTnirta  Coccxilua  Wight  et  Arnott,  1834),  a 
strong  climbing  shrub  found  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Indian  penin- 
sula from  Concan  and  Orissa  to  Malabar  and  Ceylon,  in  Eastern  Bengal, 
Khasia  and  Assam,  and  in  the  Malayan  Islands. 

History — It  is  commonly  asserted  that  Coccvlua  Indicvs  was  intro- 
duced into  Europe  through  the  Arabs,  but  the  fact  is  difficult  of  proof; 
•  for  though  Avicenna  *  and  other  early  writers  mention  a  drug  having 
the  power  of  poisoning  fish,  they  describe  it  as  a  hark,  and  make  no 
allusion  to  it  as  a  production  of  India.  Even  Ibn  Baytar  ^  in  the  13th 
century  professed  his  inability  to  discover  what  substance  the  older 
Arabian  authors  had  in  view. 

Cocculus  Indicus  is  not  named  by  the  writers  of  the  School  of 
Salerno.  The  first  mention  of  it  we  have  met  with  is  by  Ruellius,' 
who,  alluding  to  the  property  possessed  by  the  roots  of  Aristolochia 
and  Cyclamen  of  attracting  fishes,  states  that  the  same  power  exists  in 
the  little  berries  found  in  the  shops  under  the  name  of  Cocci  Orientis, 
which  when  scattered  on  water  stupify  the  fishes,  so  that  they  may  be 
captured  by  the  hand. 

Valerius  Cordus*  thought  the  drug  which  he  calls  Cuculi  de 
Levante  to  be  the  fruit  of  a  Solanum  growing  in  Egypt. 

Dalechamps*  repeated  this  statement  in  1586,  at  which  period  and 
for  long  afterwards,  Cocculus  Indicus  used  to  reach  Europe  from  Alex- 
andria and  other  parts  of  the  Levant.  Gerarde,®  who  gives  a  very  good 
figure  of  it,  says  it  is  well  known  in  England  (1597)  as  Cocculus 
Indicus,  otherwise  Cocci  vel  Cocculce  Orientales,  and  that  it  is  used  for 
destroying  vermin  and  poisoning  fish.  In  1635  it  was  subject  to  an 
import  duty  of  2s.  per  lb.,  as  Cocculus  IndiceJ 

The  use  of  Cocculus  Indicus  in  medicine  was  advocated  by  Battista 
Codronchi,  a  celebrated  Italian  physician  of  the  16th  century,  in  a 
tractate  entitled  De  Baccis  Orientalibus?  In  the  "Pinax"  Caspar 
Bauhin  (about  1660)  states  that  Cocculce  ojfficinurum  "  saepe  racematim 
pediculis  hserentes,  hederse  corymborum  modo,  ex  Alexandria 
adferuntur." 

The  word  Cocculus  is  derived  irom  the  Italian  coccola,  signifying  a 

'  Vakriai  editioD,  1564.  lib.  ii.  tract.  2.  *  Hl8L  Oen,  Plant.  1686.  1722. 

cap.  48d.  •  HerbaU,  Lond.  1636.  1548—49. 

s  Sontheimer's  tnuial.  ii.  460.  ^  The  Hates  of  Mardiandizes,  Lond.  1635. 

*l>e  Natura  Stirpium,  Paris,  153f).  lib.  ^  It  forms  put  of  his  work  De  Chriatiana 

iiL  c  4.  ac  tuta  medendi  rcUione,  Ferrarias,  1591 . 

*  AflnofationfM,  1549.  cap.  63  (p.  509). 
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small,  berry-like  fruit.*  Mattioli  remarks  that  as  the  berries  when  first 
brought  from  the  East  to  Italy  had  no  special  name,  they  got  to  be 
called  Coccole  di  Levcmte,* 

Description — ^The  female  flower  of  Anaviirta  has  normally  5 
ovaries  placed  on  a  short  gynophore.  The  latter,  as  it  grows,  becomes 
raised  into  a  stalk  about  ^  an  mch  long,  articulated  at  the  summit  with 
shoi-ter  stalks,  each  supporting  a  drupe,  which  is  a  matured  ovary.  The 
purple  drupes  thus  produced  are  1  to  3  in  number,  of  gibbous  ovoid 
form,  with  the  persistent  stigma  on  the  straight  side,  and  in  a  line  with 
the  shorter  stalk  or  carpodium.  They  grow  in  a  pendulous  panicle,  a 
foot  or  more  in  length. 

These  fruits  removed  from  their  stalks  and  dried  have  the  aspect  of 
little  round  berries,  and  constitute  the  Cocculus  Indicus  of  commerce. 
As  met  with  in  the  market  they  are  shortly  ovoid  or  subreniform,  ^  to 
^  of  an  inch  long,  with  a  blackish,  wrinkled  surface,  and  an  obscure 
ridge  running  round  the  back.  The  shorter  stalk,  when  present,  sup- 
ports the  fruit  very  obliquely.  The  pericarp,  consisting  of  a  wrinkled 
skin  covering  a  thin  woody  endocarp,  encloses  a  single  reniform  seed, 
into  which  the  endocarp  deeply  intrudes.  In  transverse  section  the 
seed  has  a  horse-shoe  form ;  it  consists  chiefly  of  albumen,  enclosing 
a  pair  of  large,  diverging  lanceolate  cotyledons,  with  a  short  terete 
radicle.' 

The  seed  is  bitter  and  oily,  the  pericarp  tasteless.  The  drug  is  pre- 
ferred when  of  dark  colour,  free  from  stalks,  and  fresh,  with  the  seeds 
well  preserved. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  woody  endocarp  is  built  up  of  a 
peculiar  sclerenchymatous  tissue,  consisting  of  branched,  somewhat 
elongated  cells.  They  are  densely  packed,  and  run  in  various  direc- 
tions, showing  but  small  cavities.  The  parenchyme  of  the  seed  is  loaded 
with  crystallized  fatty  matter. 

Chemical  Composition — Picrotoayvn-,  a  crystallizablo  substauco 
occurring  in  the  seed  to  the  extent  of  f  to  1  per  cent.,  was  obsei-ved  by 
Boullay,  as  early  as  1812,  and  is  the  source  of  the  poisonous  property 
of  the  drug.  Picrotoxin  does  not  neutralize  acids.  It  dissolves  in 
water  and  in  alkalis ;  the  solution  in  the  latter  reduces  cupric  or  bis- 
mutic  oxide  like  the  sugars,  but  to  a  much  smaller  extent  than  glucose. 
The  alcoholic  solutions  deviate  the  ray  of  polarized  light  to  the  left. 
The  aqueous  solution  of  picrotoxin  is  not  altered  by  any  metallic  salt, 
or  by  tannin,  iodic  acid,  iodohydrargyrate  or  bichromate  of  potassium 
— in  fact  by  none  of  the  reagents  which  aifect  the  alkaloids.  It  may 
thus  be  easily  distinguished  from  the  bitter  poisonous  alkaloids, 
although  in  its  behaviour  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  bichro- 
mate of  potassium  it  somewhat  resembles  strychnine,  as  shown  in  1867 
by  Kohler. 

Picrotoxin  melts  at  200"  C. ;  its  composition,  C^H^O*,  as  ascertained 
in  1877  by  Patemd  and  Oglialoro,  is  the  same  as  that  of  everninic, 

*  Prutto  d'alcuni  alberi,  e  d'alcnne  piante,  «  Quoted  by  J.  J.  von  Tschndi,  Die  Koh- 

o  erbe  salvatiche,  come  cipreaso,  cpnepro,  keUkimer  und  das  Pikrotoodn,  St.  Gallen, 

alloro,  pagnitopo,  e  lentischio,  e  simiu. —  1847. 

Lat.    laeea  ;    Gr.   iucpoipvn,—  Vocabolario  •  The  fruit  should  be  macerated  in  order 

dtgU  Aeeademiei  delta  Crusea,  to  examine  its  structure. 
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hydrocoffeic,  umbellic  and  veratric  (or  dimethylprotocatechuic  acid — 
see  Semen  Sabadilke)  acids. 

Pelletier  and  Couerbe  (1833)  obtained  from  the  pericarp  of  Cocculus 
Indicus  two  crystallizable,  tasteless,  non-poisonous  substances,  having 
the  same  composition,  and  termed  respectively  Menispermine  and 
ParaTnenispermine.  These  bodies,  as  well  as  the  very  doubtful 
amorphous  Hypopicrotoodc  Acid  of  the  same  chemists,  require  re- 
examination. 

The  fat  of  the  seed,  which  amounts  to  about  half  its  weight,  is  used 
in  India  for  industrial  purposes.  Its  acid  constituent,  formerly  regarded 
as  a  peculiar  substance  under  the  name  of  Stearophanic  or  Anamirtic 
Acid,  was  found  by  Heintz  to  be  identical  with  stearic  acid. 

Comnierce — Cocculus  Indicus  is  imported  from  Bombay  and 
Madras,  but  we  have  no  statistics  showing  to  what  extent.  The  stock 
in  the  dock  warehouses  of  London  on  1st  of  December,  1873,  was  1168 
packages,  against  2010  packages  on  the  same  day  of  the  previous  year. 
The  drug  is  mostly  shipped  to  the  Continent,  the  consumption  in  Great 
Britain  being  very  small. 

Uses — In  British  medicine  Cocculus  Indicus  is  only  employed 
as  an  ingredient  of  an  ointment  for  the  destruction  of  pediculi.  It 
has  been  discarded  from  the  British  Pliarmdcopcda,  but  has  a  place 
in  that  of  India. 


GULANCHA. 

Caulia  et  radix  Ti/nosporce. 

Botanical  Origin — Tinospora  cordifolia  Miers  (Cocculus  cordi- 
fcliua  DC.),  a  lofty  climbing  shrub  found  throughout  tropical  India 
from  Kumaon  to  Assam  and  Burma,  and  from  Concan  to  Ceylon  and 
the  Carnatic.^  It  is  called  in  Hindustani  Qulancha ;  in  Bombay  the 
drug  is  known  under  the  name  of  Goolwail. 

History — The  virtues  of  this  plant  which  appear  to  have  been  long 
familiar  to  the  Hindu  physicians,  attracted  the  attention  of  Europeans 
in  India  at  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.'  According  to  a  paper 
published  at  Calcutta  in  1827,'  the  parts  used  are  the  stem,  leaves,  and 
root,  which  are  given  in  decoction,  infusion,  or  a  sort  of  extract  called 
pdlo,  in  a  variety  of  diseases  attended  with  slight  febrile  symptoms. 

O'Shaughnessy  declares  the  plant  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  in 
India,  and  that  it  has  proved  a  very  useful  tonic.  Similar  favourable 
testimony  is  borne  by  Waring.  Gulancha  was  admitted  to  the  Bengal 
Phamuicoposia  of  1844,  and  to  the  Pharmacopceia  of  India  of  1868. 

Description — ^The  stems  are  perennial,  twining  and  succulent, 
running  over  the  highest  trees  and  throwing  out  roots  many  yards  in 
length  which  descend  like  slender  cords  to  the  earth.  They  have  a 
thick  corky  bark  mai*ked  with  little  prominent  tubercles. 

>  Fig.    in    Beniley  and    Trimen,   Med,  '  On  the  native  drug  called  Qulancha  by 

PUmU,  part  13.  Ram  Comol  Shea.— Trans,  of  Med.  and 

'  Fleimng,  Catal.  of  Indian  Med.  Plants  Phys.  Soc.  of  Calcutta,  iii.  (1827)  205. 
aad  Drugs,  Calcutta,  1810.  27. 
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As  found  in  the  bazaars  the  drug  occurs  as  short  transverse  segments 
of  a  cylindrical  woody  stem  from  J  of  an  inch  up  to  2  incnes  in 
diameter.  They  exhibit  a  shrunken  appearance,  especially  those  derived 
from  the  younger  stems,  and  are  covered  with  a  smooth,  translucent, 
shrivelled  bai'k  which  becomes  dull  and  rugose  with  age.  Many  of  the 
pieces  are  marked  with  warty  prominences  and  the  scars  of  adventitious 
roots*  The  outer  layer  whicn  is  easily  detached  covers  a  shrunken 
parenchyme.  The  transverse  section  of  the  stem  shows  it  to  be  divided 
by  about  12  to  14  meduallry  rays  into  the  same  number  of  wedge- 
shaped  woody  bundles  having  very  large  vessels,  but  no  concentric 
structure.  The  drug  is  inodorous  but  has  a  very  bitter  taste.  The 
root  is  stated  by  O'Shaughnessy*  to  be  large,  soft,  and  spongy. 

Microscopic  Structure- -The  suberous  coat  consists  of  alternating 
layei-s  of  flat  corky  cells  and  sclerenchyme,  sometimes  of  a  yellow 
colour.  The  structure  of  the  central  part  reminds  one  of  that  of 
Cissampdoa  Pareira  (p.  28),  like  which  it  is  not  divided  into  concentric 
zones.  The  woody  rays  which  are  sometimes  intersected  by  parenchyme, 
are  surrounded  by  a  loose  circle  of  arched  bundles  of  liber  tissue. 

Chemical  Composition — No  analysis  worthy  of  the  name  has 
been  made  of  this  drug,  and  the  nature  of  its  bitter  principle  is  wholly 
unknown.  We  have  had  no  material  at  our  disposal  sufficient  for 
i^hemical  examination. 

Uses — Gulancha  is  reputed  to  be  tonic,  anti periodic  and  diuretic. 
According  to  Waring^  it  is  useful  in  mild  forms  of  intermittent  fever,  in 
debility  after  fevers  and  other  exhausting  diseases,  in  secondary  syphilitic 
affections  and  chronic  rheumatism. 

Substitute — Tinospora  crispa  Miers,  an  allied  species  occurring  in 
Silhet,  Pegu,  Java,  Sumatra,  and  the  Phillipines,  possesses  similar  pro- 
perties, and  is  highly  esteemed  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  as  a  febriftige. 


BERBERIDE^. 

CORTEX     BERBERIDIS     INDICUS. 

Indian  Barberry  Bark. 

Botanical  Origin — ^This  drug  is  allowed  in  the  Phainnajcoposm  of 
India  to  be  taken  indifferently  from  three  Indian  species  of  Berhei^is* 
which  are  the  following : — 

1.  Berheris  ariatata  DC,  a  variable  species  occurring  in  the  temper- 
ate regions  of  the  Himalaya  at  6000  to  10,000  feet  elevation,  also  found 
in  the  Nilghiri  mountains  and  Ceylon.* 

2.  B,  Lycium  Royle,  an  erect,  rigid  shrub  found  in  dry,  hot  situa- 
tions of  the  western  part  of  the  Himalaya  range  at  3000  to  9000  feet 
above  the  sea-level. 

1  BengcU  Dispeiuatory,  1843.  198.  Indica  (1856),  aUo  Hooker's  Flora  of  BrUUh 

«  Pharm,  of  India,  1868.  9.  India,  i.  (1872)  108. 
s  For  remarkB  on  the  Indian  species  of         *  Fig.  in   Bentley   and    Trimen,  Med, 

Berheris,  see  Hooker  and  Thomson's  Flora  Plants,  part  25. 
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3.  B.  asicUica  Roxb. — This  species  has  a  wider  distribution  than  the 
last,  being  found  in  the  dry  valleys  of  Bhotan  and  Nepal  whence  it 
stretches  westward  along  the  Himalaya  to  Gkirwhal,  and  occurs  again  in 
Afghanistan. 

History — ^The  medical  practitioners  of  ancient  Greece  and  Italy 
made  use  of  a  substance  called  Lycium  (Xvkiov)  of  which  the  best  kind 
was  brought  from  India.  It  was  regarded  as  a  remedy  of  great  value 
in  restraining  inflammatory  and  other  discharges ;  but  of  all  the  uses 
to  which  it  was  applied  the  most  important  was  the  treatment  of 
various  forms  of  ophthalmic  inflammation. 

Lycium  is  mentioned  by  Dioscorides,  Pliny,  Celsus,  Galen,  and 
Scribonius  Largus;  by  such  later  Greek  writere  as  Paulas  -^gineta, 
.£tius,  and  Oribasius,  as  well  as  by  the  Arabian  physicians. 

The  author  of  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea  who  probably 
lived  in  the  Ist  century,  enumerates  Xvkioi/  as  one  of  the  exports  of 
Barbarike  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  and  also  names  it  along  with 
Bdellium  and  Costus  among  the  commodities  brought  to  Barygaza : — 
and  further,  lycium  is  mentioned  among  the  Indian  drugs  on  which 
duty  was  levied  at  the  Roman  custom  house  of  Alexandria  about  A.D. 
176—180/ 

An  interesting  proof  of  the  esteem  in  which  it  was  held  is  afforded 
by  some  singular  little  vases  or  jars  of  which  a  few  specimens  are  pre- 
served in  collections  of  Greek  antiquities.^  These  vases  were  made  to 
contain  lycium,  and  in  them  it  was  probably  sold ;  for  an  inscription  on 
the  vessel  not  only  gives  the  name  of  the  drug  but  also. that  of  a  person 
who,  we  may  presume,  was  either  the  seller  or  the  inventor  of  the 
composition.  Thus  we  have  the  Lycium  of  Jason,  of  Musceus,  and  of 
Herdcleus.  The  vases  bearing  the  name  of  Jason  were  found  at  Taren- 
tum,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  that  marked  Heradeus  was 
from  the  same  locality.  Whether  it  was  so  or  not,  we  know  that  a 
certain  Heraclides  of  Tarentum  is  mentioned  by  Celsus'  on  account  of 
his  method  of  treating  certain  diseases  of  the  eye;  and  that  Galen  gives 
formulae  for  ophthalmic  medicines^  on  the  authority  of  the  same 
person. 

Innumerable  conjectures  were  put  forth  during  at  least  three  centuries 
as  to  the  origin  and  nature  of  lycium,  and  especially  of  that  highly 
esteemed  kind  that  was  brought  from  India. 

In  the  year  1833,  Royle*  communicated  to  the  Linnean  Society  of 
London  a  paper  proving  that  the  Indian  Lycium  of  the  ancients  was 
identical  with  an  extract  prepared  from  the  wood  or  root  of  several 
species  of  Berbeins  growing  in  Northern  India,  and  that  this  extract, 
well  known  in  the  bazaars  as  Rusot  or  Rasot,  was  in  common  use  among 
the  natives  in  various  forms  of  eye  disease.®    This  substance  attracted 


*  Vincent,  Commerce  and  Navigation  of 
the  Ancients  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  ii.  (1807) 
390,  410,  734. 

'  Figures  of  these  vessels  were  published 
by  Dr.  J.  Y.  Simpson  in  an  interesting  paper 
ciitxtled  Notes  on  some  ancient  Oreek  medtcai 
vases  for  containing  Lycium,  of  which  we 
have  made  free  use. — See  {JEdinb. )  Monthly 
JomnalcfMed,  Science,  xvi  (1853)  24,  also 
Pharm.  Jaum.  ziii  (1854)  413. 


•  Lib.  vii.  c.  7. — See  also  Caeliua  Aure- 
lianus,  De  morbis  chronicis  (Bailer's  ed. )  lib. 
i.  c.  4,  lib.  iii.  c.  8. 

*  Cataplasmata  lippientium  quibus  osas  est 
Heracliaes  Tarentinus — Galen,  De  Cuvtp. 
Med.  sec  locos,  lib.  iv.  (p.  153  in  Venice 
edit,  of  1625). 

•  On  the  Lycium  of  Diosoorides. — Unn, 
Trans,  xvii.  (1837)  83. 

*  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  two  of  the 
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considerable  notice  in  India,  and  though  its  efficacy  per  se^  seemed 
questionable,  it  was  administered  with  benefit  as  a  tonic  and  febrifuge.* 
But  the  rusot  of  the  natives  being  often  badly  prepared  or  adulterated, 
the  bark  of  the  root  has  of  late  been  used  in  its  place,  and  in  consequence 
of  its  acknowledged  efficacy  has  been  admitted  to  the  Pfiai'viacopoeia 
of  India. 

Description. — In  B.  asiatica  (the  only  species  we  have  examined) 
the  roots  which  are  thick  and  woody,  and  internally  of  a  bright  yellow, 
are  covered  with  a  thin,  brittle  bark.  The  bark  has  a  light-brown 
corky  layer,  beneath  which  it  appears  of  a  darker  and  greenish-yellow 
hue,  and  composed  of  coarse  fibres  running  longitudinally.  The  inner 
surface  has  a  glistening  appearance  by  reason  of  fine  longitudinal 
striae.     The  bark  is  inodorous  and  very  bitter. 

Chemical  Composition. — Solly'  pointed  out  in  1843  that  the  root- 
bark  of  the  Ceylon  barberry  [B.  aristata]  contains  the  same  yellow 
colouring  matter  as  the  barberry  of  Europe.  L.  W.  Stewart  *  extracted 
Berberine  in  abundance  from  the  barberry  of  the  Nilkhiri  Hills  and 
Northern  India,  and  presented  specimens  of  it  to  one  of  us  in  1865. 

The  root-bark  of  Berberia  vuLgaHs  L.  was  found  by  Polex  (1836)  to 
contain  another  alkaloid  named  Oxyacanthine,  which  forms  with  acids 
colourless  crystallizable  salts  of  bitter  taste.' 

Uses. — The  root-bark  of  the  Indian  barberries  administered  as  a 
tincture  has  been  found  extremely  useful  in  India  in  the  treatment  of 
fevers  of  all  types.  It  has  also  been  given  with  advantage  in  diarrhoea 
and  dyspepsia,  and  as  a  tonic  for  general  debility.  In  the  collection  of 
the  Chinese  customs  at  Paris,  in  1878,  the  root-barks  of  Berberia 
Lycium  and  B.  chinensis,  from  the  province  of  Shen-si,  were  likewise 
exhibited  (No.  1,823)  as  a  tonic. 


RHIZOMA    PODOPHYLLI. 

Radix  podophylli;   Podophyllurri  Root 

Botanical  Origin — Podophyllum  peltatum  L.,  a  perennial  herb 
growing  in  moist  shady  situations  throughout  the  eastern  side  of  the 
North  American  continent  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  New  Orleans  and 
Florida. 

The  stem  about  a  foot  high,  bears  a  large,  solitary,  white  flower, 
rising  from  between  two  leaves  of  the  size  of  the  hand  composed  of 
5  to  7  wedge-shaped  divisions,  somewhat  lobed  and  toothed  at  the 
apex.  The  yellowish  pulpy  fruit  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg  is 
slightly  acid  and  is  sometimes  eaten  under  the  name  of  May  Apple, 
The  leaves  partake  of  the  active  properties  of  the  root. 

History — The  virtues  of  the  rhizome  as  an  anthelminthic  and  emetic 

names  for  lycium  given  by  Ibn  Baytar  in  *  O'Shaughnesay,   Bengal    Dispensatory 

the  13th  century  are  precisely  those  under  (1S42)  203—205. 

which  rusoi  is  met  with  in  the  Indian  ■  Journ.  of  R.  Asiat.  Soc.  vii.  (1843)  74. 

bazaars  at  the  present  day.  *  Pharm,  Journ.  vii.  (1866)  303. 

^  The  natives  apply  it  in  combination  *  Gmelin,  Chemistry,  xvii.  (1866)  197. 

with  alum  and  opium. 
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have  been  long  known  to  the  Indians  of  North  America.  The  plant 
was  figured  in  1731  by  Catesby*  who  remarks  that  its  root  is  an 
excellent  emetic.  Its  cathartic  properties  were  noticed  by  Schopf* 
and  Barton'  and  have  been  commented  upon  by  many  subsequent 
writers.  In  1820,  podophyUum  was  introduced  into  the  United  States 
Pkurmacopceiu,  and  in  1864  into  the  BHtish  Pharmacopoeia.  Hodg- 
son published  in  1832  in  the  Journal  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of 
Pharmacy^  the  first  attempt  of  a  chemical  examination  of  the 
rhizome,  which  now  furnishes  one  of  the  most  popular  purgatives,  the 
so-called  Podophyllin,  manufactured  on  a  large  scale  at  Cincinnati 
and  in  other  places  in  America,  as  well  as  in  England. 

Description — The  drug  consists  of  the  rhizome  and  rootlets.  The 
former  creeps  to  a  length  of  several  feet,  but  as  imported  is  mostly  in 
somewhat  flattened  pieces  of  1  to  8  inches  in  length  and  2  to  4  lines  in 
longest  diameter :  it  is  marked  by  knotty  joints  showing  a  depressed 
scar  at  intervals  of  a  few  inches  which  marks  the  place  of  a  fallen 
stem.  Each  joint  is  in  fact  the  growth  of  one  year,  the  terminal  bud 
being  enclosed  in  papery  brownish  sheaths.  Sometimes  the  knots 
produce  one,  two,  or  even  three  lateral  buds  and  the  rhozime  is  bi-  or 
tri-furcate.  The  reddish-brown  or  grey  surface  is  obscurely  marked 
at  intervals  by  oblique  wrinkles  indicating  the  former  attachment  of 
rudimentary  leaves.  The  rootlets  are  about  ^  a  line  thick  and  arise 
from  below  the  knots  and  adjacent  parts  of  the  rhizome,  the  internodal 
space  being  bare.  They  are  brittle,  easily  detached,  and  commonly  of 
a  paler  colour.  The  rhizome  is  mostly  smooth,  but  some  of  the 
branched  pieces  are  deeply  furrowed.  Both  rootstock  and  rootlets 
have  a  short,  smooth,  mealy  fracture  ;  the  transverse  section  is  white, 
exhibiting  only  an  extremely  small  corky  layer  and  a  thin  simple 
circle  of  about  20  to  40  yellow,  vascular  bundles,  enclosing  a  central 
pith  which  in  the  larger  pieces  is  often  2  lines  in  diameter. 

The  drug  has  a  heavy  narcotic,  disagreeable  odour,  and  a  bitter,  acrid, 
nauseous  taste. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  vascular  bundles  are  composed  of 
spiral  and  scalariform  vessels  intermixed  with  cambial  tissue.  From 
each  bundle  a  narrow-tissued,  wedge-  or  crescent-shaped  liber-bundle 
projects  a  little  into  the  cortical  layer.  This,  as  well  as  the  pith,  exhibits 
large  thin-walled  cells.  The  rootlets  are  as  usual  of  a  different 
structure,  their  central  pai-t  consisting  of  one  group  of  vascular  bundles 
more  or  less  scattered.'  The  parenchymatous  cells  of  the  drug  are 
loaded  with  starch  granules  ;  some  also  contain  stellate  tufts  of  oxalate 
of  calcium. 

Chemical  Composition — The  active  principles  of  podophyllum 
exist  in  the  resin,  which  according  to  Squibb*  is  best  prepared  by  the 
process  termed  re-percolation.  The  powdered  drug  is  exhausted  by 
alcohol  which  is  made  to  percolate  through  successive  portions.     The 

»  Nat.  Hist,  of  CaroUna,  i.  tab.  24.  *  Vol.  iii.  273. 

«  Materia  Med.  Americ.  Erlangse,  1787,  *  Figured  by  Power,   Proc  American 

p.  86.     Schopf  was  physician  to  German  Phar.  Assoc,  1877.  420 — 433. 

troops  fighting  in  the  war  of  Independence.  ^  American  Joum,  qfPharm,  xvi  (1868) 

*  Coileeiionsfor  an  Esaay  on  Mai.  Med.  of  1  —10. 
U.8.    Phikd.  1798,  31. 
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strong  tincture  thus  obtained  is  slowly  poured  into  a  large  quantity  of 
water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid  (one  measure  of  acid  to  70  of 
water),  and  the  precipitated  resin  dried  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding 
32°  C.  The  acid  is  used  to  facilitate  the  subsidence  of  the  pulverulent 
resin  which  according  to  Maisch  settles  down  but  very  slowly  if  preci- 
pitated by  cold  water  simply,  and  if  thrown  down  by  hot  water  fuses 
into  a  dark  brown  cake.  The  resin  re-dissolved  in  alcohol  and  again 
precipitated  by  acidulated  water,  after  thorough  washing  with  distilled 
water  and  finally  drying  over  sulphuric  acid,  amounts  to  about  2 
per  cent. 

Resin  of  podophyllum  is  a  light,  brownish-yellow  powder  with  a 
tinge  of  green,  devoid  of  crystalline  appearance,  becoming  darker  if 
exposed  to  a  heat  above  32°  C,  and  having  an  acrid,  bitter  taste; 
it  is  very  incorrectly  called  PodophyUin.  The  product  is  the  same 
whether  the  rhizome  or  the  rootlets  are  exclusively  employed.^  It  is 
soluble  in  caustic,  less  freely  in  carbonated  alkalis,  even  in  ammonia, 
and  is  precipitated,  apparently  without  alteration,  on  addition  of  an 
acid.  Ether  separates  it  into  two  nearly  equal  portions,  the  one  soluble 
in  the  menstruum,  the  other  not,  but  both  energetically  purgative. 
From  the  statements  of  Credner*  it  appears  that  if  caustic  lye  is 
shaken  with  the  ethereal  solution,  about  half  the  resin  combines  with 
the  potash,  while  the  other  half  remains  dissolved  in  the  ether.  If  an 
acid  is  added  to  the  potassic  solution  a  red-brown  precipitate  is  produced 
which  is  no  longer  soluble  in  ether  nor  possessed  of  purgative  power. 
According  to  Credner,  the  body  of  greatest  purgative  activity  was 
precipitated  by  ether  from  an  alcoholic  solution  of  crude  podophyllin. 

By  exhausting  the  resin  with  boiling  water.  Power  found  that  finally 
not  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  resin  remained  undissolved.  By 
melting  the  crude  resin  with  caustic  soda,  a  little  protocatechuic  acid 
was  obtained. 

F.  F.  Mayei''  of  New  York  stated  podophyllum  to  contain,  beside  the 
i*esin  already  mentioned,  a  large  proportion  of  Berbenne,  a  colourless 
alkaloid,  an  odoriferous  principle  which  might  be  obtained  by  sublima- 
tion in  colourless  scales,  and  finally  Saponin,  From  all  these  bodies 
the  resin  as  prepared  by  Power,*  was  ascertained  by  him  to  be  destitute  ; 
he  especially  proved  the  absence  of  berberine  in  Podophyllum. 

Uses — Podophyllum  is  only  employed  for  the  preparation  of  the  resin 
{ResiTia  Podophylli)  which  is  now  much  prescribed  as  a  purgative. 

*  Saunders  in  Am.  Journ.  qf  Pharm.  xvL  » Am.  Journ.  of  Pharmacy,  xxxv.  (1863) 

76.  97. 

a  Ueber  Podophyllin  {DUaertaiion),  Gies-  *  L.  cit.,  a,]BoAm.  Journ.  of  Pharm.  (1878) 

sen,  1869.  370. 
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PAPAVEKACE^. 

PETALA     RHCEADOS. 

Flores  Rhceculoa;  Red  Poppy  Petals;  F.  Pleura  de  Coquelicot ;  G. 

Klatachrosen, 

Botanical  Origin — Papaver  Rlioeas  L. — The  common  Red  Poppy  or 
Corn  Rose  is  an  annual  herb  found  in  fields  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  Europe  often  in  extreme  abundance.  It  almost  always  occurs 
as  an  accompaniment  of  cereal  crops,  frequently  disappearing  when 
this  cultivation  is  given  up.  It  is  plentiful  in  England  and  Ireland, 
but  less  so  in  Scotland ;  is  found  abundantly  in  Central  and  Southern 
Europe  and  in  Asia  Minor,  whence  it  extends  as  far  as  Abyssinia, 
Palestine,  and  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  But  it  does  not  occur  in 
India  or  in  North  America. 

From  the  evidence  adduced  by  De  Candolle*  it  would  appear  that 
the  plant  is  strictly  indigenous  to  Sicily,  Greece,  Dalmatia,  and  possibly 
the  Caucasus. 

History — Papaver  RJweas  was  known  to  the  ancients, though  doubt- 
less it  was  often  confounded  with  P.  dubium  L.  the  flowers  of  which  are 
rather  smaller  and  paler.  The  petals  were  used  in  pharmacy  in  Germany 
in  the  15th  century.^ 

Description — The  branches  of  the  stem  are  upright,  each  terminat- 
ing in  a  conspicuous  long-stalked  flower,  from  which  as  it  opens  the 
two  sepals  fall  off.  The  delicate  scarlet  petals  are  four  in  number, 
transversely  elliptical  and  attached  below  the  ovary  by  very  short,  dark- 
violet  claws.  As  they  are  broader  than  long,  their  edges  overlap  in  the 
expanded  flower.  In  the  bud  they  are  irregularly  crumpled,  but  when 
unfolded  are  smooth,  lustrous,  and  unctuous  to  the  touch.  They  fall  off 
very  quickly,  shrink  up  in  drying,  and  assume  a  brownish-violet  tint 
even  when  dried  with  the  utmost  care.  Although  they  do  not  contain 
a  milky  juice  like  the  green  parts  of  the  plant,  they  have  while  fresh  a 
strong  narcotic  odour  and  a  faintly  bitter  taste. 

Chemical  Composition — The  most  important  constituent  of  the 
petals  is  the  colouring  matter,  still  but  very  imperfectly  known. 
According  to  L.  Meier  (1846)  it  consists  of  two  acids,  neither  of  which 
could  be  obtained  other  than  in  an  amorphous  state.  The  colouring 
matter  is  abundantly  taken  up  by  water  or  spirit  of  wine  but  not  by 
ether.  The  aqueous  infusion  is  not  precipitated  by  alum,  but  yields  a 
dingy  violet  precipitate  with  acetate  of  lead,  and  is  coloured  blackish- 
brown  by  ferric  salts  or  by  alkalis. 

The  alkaloids  of  opium  cannot  be  detected  in  the  petals.  Attfield 
in  particular  has  examined  the  latter  (1873)  for  morphine  but  without 
obtaining  a  trace  of  that  body. 

1  Oiogr,  boUmique,  ii.  (1855)  649.  Nordlingen.     See  FlUckiger,  in  the  Arekip 

»  Flore*  Papaveris  rubri— in  the  list  of        der  Pharm.  211  (1877)  97,  No.  62. 
the  pharmaceutical  shop  of  the  town  of 
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The  milky  juice  of  the  herb  and  capsules  has  a  narcotic  odour,  and 
appears  to  exert  a  distinctly  sedative  action.  Hesse  obtained  from 
them  (1865)  a  colourless  crystallizable  substance,  Rhceadine,  C"H"NO*, 
of  weak  alkaline  reaction.  It  is  tasteless,  not  poisonous,  nearly  insoluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  benzol,  or  aqueous  ammonia,  but 
dissolves  in  weak  acids.  Its  solution  in  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acid  acquires  after  a  time  a  splendid  red  colour,  destroyed  by  an  alkali 
but  reappearing  on  addition  of  an  acid.  Hesse  further  believes  (1877) 
the  milky  juice  to  contain  meconic  acid. 

Uses — Red  Poppy  petals  are  employed  in  pharmacy  only  for  the  sake 
of  their  fine  colouring  matter.  They  should  be  preferred  in  the  fresh 
state. 


CAPSULiE   PAPAVERIS. 

Fructus  Papave)^;  Poppy  Capsules,  Poppy  Heads;  F.  Capsules  ou 

Teles  de  Pavot;   G.  Mohnkajyseln. 

Botanical  Origin — Papaver  somniferum  L.  Independently  of  the 
garden-forms  of  this  univeraally  known  annual  plant,  we  may,  following 
Soissier,^  distinguish  three  principal  varieties,  viz. : — 

a.  setigerum  (P.  setigeimTn  DC),  occurring  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
Cyprus,  Corsica  and  the  islands  of  Hiferes,  the  truly  wild  form  of  the 
plant  with  acutely  toothed  leaves,  the  lobes  sharp-pointed,  and  each 
terminating  in  a  bristle.  The  leaves,  peduncles,  and  sepals  are  covered 
with  scattered  bristly  hairs,  and  the  stigmata  are  7  or  8  in  number. 

fi,  glabrum — Capsule  subglobular,  stigmata  10  to  12.  Chiefly  cul- 
tivated in  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt. 

y.  album  (P.  ojfficinale  Gmelin) — has  the  capsule  more  or  less  egg- 
shaped  and  devoid  of  apertures.     It  is  cultivated  in  Persia. 

^Besides  the  differences  indicated  above,  the  petals  vary  from  white 
to  red  or  violet,  with  usually  a  dark  purplish  spot  at  the  base  of  each.' 
The  seeds  also  vary  from  white  to  slate-coloured. 

History — The  poppy  has  been  known  from  a  remote  period  through- 
out the  eastern  countries  of  the  Mediterranean,  Asia  Minor,  and  Central 
Asia,  in  all  which  regions  its  cultivation  is  of  very  ancient  date.' 

Syrup  of  poppies,  a  medicine  still  in  daily  use,  is  recommended  as  a 
sedative  in  catarrh  and  cough  in  the  writings  of  the  younger  Mesne  (o6. 
A.D.  1015)  who  studied  at  Bagdad,  and  subsequently  resided  at  Cairo  Jis 
physician  to  the  Caliph  of  Egypt.  Their  medicinal  use  seems  to  have 
reached  Europe  at  an  early  period,  for  the  Welsh  "  Physicians  of 
Myddvai*'  in  the  13th  century  already  stated:*  "Poppy  heads  bruised 
in  wine  will  induce  a  man  to  sleep  soundly."  They  even  prepared 
pills  with  the  juice  of  poppy,  which  they  called  opium.  In  the  RiceU 
tario  Fiorentino  (see  Appendix  R)  a  formula  is  given  for  the  syrup 

^  Flora  Orientalis,  i.  (1867)  116.  Unger,  Botanische  Stret/zUge  a%fdem  Oebiete 

*  English  growers  prefer  a  whUe-flowered  der  CuUurgeschichte,  ii.  (1857)  46. 

poppy.  *  Meddygon  Mydd/aif  Llandovery,  1861, 

'For  farther  particnlars  consult  Bitter,  50.  216.  400. 

Brdkunde  von  Asien,  vi.  (1843)  773,  etc.  ; 
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as  Syi^ppo  di  Papaveri  semplici  di  Mesne ;  in  the  first  pharmacopoeia 
of  the  London  College  (1618),  the  medicine  is  prescribed  as  Synijnjta 
de  Meconio  Meauce. 

Description — The  fruit  is  formed  by  the  union  of  8  to  20  carpels, 
the  edges  of  which  are  turned  inwards  and  project  like  partitions 
towards  the  interior,  yet  without  reaching  the  centre,  so  that  the  fruit 
is  really  one-celled.  In  the  unripe  fruit,  the  sutures  of  the  carpels  are 
distinctly  visible  externally  as  shallow  longitudinal  stripes. 

The  fruit  is  crowned  with  a  circular  disc,  deeply  cut  into  angular 
ridge-like  stigmas  in  number  equal  to  the  carpels,  projecting  in  a  stellate 
manner  with  short  obtuse  lobes.  Each  carpel  opens  immediately  below 
the  disc  by  a  pore,  out  of  which  the  seeds  may  be  shaken  ;  but  in  some 
varieties  of  poppy  the  carpel  presents  no  aperture  even  when  fully  ripe. 
The  fruit  is  globular,  sometimes  flattened  below,  or  it  is  ovoid ;  it  is 
contracted  beneath  into  a  sort  of  neck  immediately  above  a  tumid  ring 
at  its  point  of  attachment  with  the  stalk.  Grown  in  rich  moist  ground 
in  England,  it  ofben  attains  a  diameter  of  three  inches,  which  is  twice 
that  of  the  capsules  of  the  opium  poppy  of  Asia  Minor  or  India.  While 
growing  it  is  of  a  pale  glaucous  green,  but  at  maturity  becomes  yel- 
lowish brown,  often  marked  with  black  spots.  The  outer  wall  of  the 
pericarp  is  smooth  and  hard ;  the  rest  is  of  a  loose  texture,  and  while 
green  exudes  on  the  slightest  puncture  an  abundance  of  bitter  milky 
juice.  The  interior  surface  of  the  pericarp  is  rugose,  and  minutely  and 
beautifully  striated  transversely.  From  its  sutures  spring  thin  and 
brittle  placentae  directed  towards  the  centre  and  bearing  on  their  per- 
pendicular faces  and  edges  a  vast  number  of  minute  reniform  seeds. 

The  unripe  fruit  has  a  narcotic  odour  which  is  destroyed  by  drying ; 
and  its  bitter  taste  is  but  partially  retained. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  outer  layer  consists  of  a  thin  cuticle 
exhibiting  a  large  number  of  stomata  ;  the  epidermis  is  formed  of  a  row 
of  small  thick-walled  cells.  Fragments  of  these  two  layers,  which  on 
the  whole  exhibit  no  striking  peculiarity,  are  always  found  in  the  resi- 
due of  opium  after  it  has  been  exhausted  by  water. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  constituent  tissues  of  the  fruit  is 
the  system  of  laticiferous  vessels,  which  is  of  an  extremely  complicated 
nature  inasmuch  as  it  is  composed  of  various  kinds  of  cells  intimately 
interlaced  so  as  to  form  considerable  bundles.^  The  cells  containing 
the  milky  juice  are  larger  but  not  so  much  branched  as  in  many  other 
plants. 

Chemical  Composition — The  analyses  of  poppy  heads  present 
discrepant  results  with  regard  to  morphine.  Merck  and  Wmckler 
detected  it  in  the  ripe  fruit  to  the  extent  of  2  per  cent.,  and  it  has  also 
been  found  by  Groves  (1854)  and  by  Deschamps  d'Avallon  (1864). 
Other  chemists  have  been  unable  to  find  it. 

In  recent  pharmacopoeias  poppy  heads  are  directed  to  be  taken 
previous  to  complete  maturity,  and  both  Meurein  and  Aubergier  have 
shown  that  in  this  state  they  are  richer  in  morphine  than  when  more 
advanced.     Deschamps  d'Avallon  found  them  sometimes  to  contain 

^  For  pftrticalAn  see  Tr^cal,  Ann.  des        Orundlagen  der  PharmaceulUchen  Wdaren- 
liai.  y.  (1866)  49;  also  Flttckiger,        kunde,  1873.  45. 
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narcotine.  He  also  obtained  mucilage  perceptible  by  neutral  acetate 
•of  lead,  ammonium  salt^,  meconic,  tartaric,  and  citric  acid,  the  ordinary 
mineral  acids,  wax,  and  lastly  two  new  crystalline  bodies,  Papaverine 
and  Papaveroshie.  The  former  is  not  identical  with  Merck*s  alkaloid 
of  the  same  name ;  although  nitrogenous  and  bitter,  it  has  an  acid 
reaction  (?),  yet  does  not  combine  with  bases.  It  yields  a  blue  precipi- 
tate with  a  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium. 

Papaverosine  on  the  other  hand  is  a  base  to  which  sulphuric  acid 
imparts  a  violet  colour,  changing  to  dark  yellowish-red  on  addition  of 
nitric  acid. 

In  ripe  poppy  heads,  Hesse  (1866)  found  R/iceadine,  Groves  in  1854 
somewhat  doubtfully  announced  the  presence  of  Codeine,  Fricker* 
stated  to  have  obtained  from  the  capsules  010  per  cent,  of  alkaloid, 
and  Krause  2  was  able  to  prove  the  presence  of  traces  of  morphine, 
narcotine,  and  meconic  acid.  Ripe  poppy  capsules  (seeds  removed) 
dried  at  100"  C.  afforded  us  14*28  per  cent.  01  ash,  consisting  chiefly 
of  alkaline  chlorides  and  sulphates,  with  but  a  small  quantity  of 
phosphate. 

Production — Poppies  are  grown  for  medicinal  uses  in  many  parts 
of  England,  mostly  on  a  small  scale.  The  large  and  fine  fruits  (poppy 
heads)  are  usually  sold  entire ;  the  smaller  and  less  slightly  are  broken 
and  the  seeds  having  been  removed  are  supplied  to  the  druggist  for 
pharmaceutical  preparations.  The  directions  of  the  pharmacopoeia  as 
to  the  fruit  being  gathered  when  "  nearly  ripe  "  does  not  appear  to  be 
much  regarded. 

Uses — In  the  foim  of  syrup  and  extract,  poppy  heads  are  in  com- 
mon use  as  a  sedative.  A  hot  decoction  is  often  externally  applied  as 
an  anodyne. 

In  upper  India  an  intoxicating  liquor  is  prepared  by  heating  the 
capsules  of  the  poppy  with  jagghery  and  water.'* 


OPIUM. 

Botanical  Origin — Papaver  somnifenim,  L.,  see  preceding  article. 

History* — The  medicinal  properties  of  the  milky  juice  of  the 
poppy  have  been  known  from  a  remote  period.  Theophrastus  who 
lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  century  B.C.  was  acquainted  with  the 
substance  in  question,  under  the  name  of  Miy^cwwoj/.  The  investigations 
of  Unger  (1857;  see  CapsulcB  Papaveris,)  have  failed  to  trace  any 
acquaintance  of  ancient  Egypt  with  opium. 

Scribonius  Largus  in  his  Comjyositiones  Medicamentonmi^  (circa 
A.D.  40)  notices  the  method  of  procuring  opium,  and  points  out  that  the 
true  drug  is  derived  from  the  capsules,  and  not  from  the  foliage  of  the 
plant. 

^  Dragendorff's  Jahresbericht,  1874.  148.  1876,  229,  reprinted  in  Pharm,  Joum.  vii. 

2  Archiv  der  Pliann,  204  (1874)  507.  (2  Dec  1876;  23  June  1877),  pp.  452  and 

»  Catai  Ind,  DepaHm,  Intemat.  Exhibi-  1041. 

tion.    1862.    No.  742.  *Ed.  Bemhold,  Argent.  1786,  c.  iii.  sect. 

*For  more  particulars    see  Dr.    Rice's  22. 
learned  notes  in  ^ew  BemedieSf  New  York, 
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About  the  year  77  of  the  same  century,  Dioseorides^  plainly  distin- 
guished the  juice  of  the  capsules  under  the  name  of  Stto^  from  an  • 
extract  of  the  entire  plant,  /jirjKwpeiop,  which  he  regarded  as  much  less 
active.  He  described  exactly  how  the  capsules  should  be  incised,  the 
performing  of  which  operation  he  designated  by  the  verb  oTrlteip.  We 
may  infer  from  these  statements  of  Dioscorides  that  the  collection  of 
opium  was  at  that  early  period  a  branch  of  industry  in  Asia  Minor. 
The  same  authority  alludes  to  the  adultemtion  of  the  drug  with  the 
milky  juices  of  Glauciuni  and  Ldctuca,  and  with  gum. 

Pliny'  devotes  some  space  to  an  account  of  Opion,  of  which  he 
describes  the  medicinal  use.  The  drug  is  repeatedly  mentioned  as 
Lacrimn  jxipaveris  by  Celsus  in  the  1st  century,  and  more  or  less 
particularly  by  numerous  later  Latin  authoi*s.  During  the  classical 
period  of  the  Roman  Empire  as  well  as  in  the  early  middle  ages,  the 
only  sort  of  opium  known  was  that  of  Asia  Minor. 

The  use  of  the  drug  was  tmnsmitted  by  the  Arabs  to  the  nations  of 
the  East,  and  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Persians.  From  the  Greek 
word  oTToy,  juice,  was  formed  the  Arabic  word  Afyun,  which  has  found 
its  way  into  many  Asiatic  languages.' 

The  introduction  of  opium  into  India  seems  to  have  been  connected 
with  the  spread  of  Islamism,  and  may  have  been  favoured  by  the 
Mahommedan  prohibition  of  wine.  The  earliest  mention  of  it  as  a 
production  of  that  country  occurs  in  the  travels  of  Barbosa*  who  visited 
Calicut  oh  the  Malabar  coast  in  1511.  Among  the  more  valuable  drugs 
the  prices  of  which  he  quotes,  opium  occupies  a  prominent  phice.  It 
was  either  imported  from  Aden  or  Cambay,  that  from  the  latter  place 
being  the  cheaper,  yet  worth  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  camphor 
or  benzoin. 

Pyres*  in  his  letter  about  Indian  drugs  to  Manuel,  king  of  Portugal, 
written  from  Cochin  in  1516,  speaks  of  the  opium  of  Egypt,  that  of 
Cambay  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Cofts  (Kus  Bahar,  S.W.  of  Bhotan)  in 
Bengal.  He  adds  that  it  is  a  great  article  of  merchandize  in  these 
parts  and  fetches  a  good  price ; — that  the  kings  and  lords  eat  of  it, 
and  even  the  common  people,  though  not  so  much  because  it  costs 
dear. 

Garcia  d'Oiiia*  informs  us  that  the  opium  of  Cambay  in  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century  was  chiefly  collected  in  Malwa,  and  that  it  is  soft 
and  yellowish.  That  from  Aden  and  other  places  near  the  Erythrean 
Sea  is  black  and  hard.  A  superior  kind  was  imported  from  Cairo, 
agreeing  as  Gran^ia  supposed  with  the  opium  of  the  ancient  Thebaid,  a 
district  of  Upper  Egypt  near  the  modern  Karnak  and  Luksor. 

In  India  the  Mogul  Government  uniformly  sold  the  opium  monopoly, 


*  Lib.  iv.  c.  65. 

*Lib.  XX.  c.  76. 

'  There  are  no  ancient  Chinese  or  Sanskrit 
names  for  opium.  In  the  former  language 
the  druff  is  caUed  O-fn-yung  from  the  Arabic. 
Two  ouier  names  Ya-pien  and  0-pien  are 
adaptations  to  the  Chinese  idiom  of  our  word 
ofmtm.  There  are  several  other  designa- 
tions which  may  be  transited  Smoking  dhi, 
Fwrign  poison.  Black  commodity^  &c. 

*Co(uU  of  Edit  Africa  and  Malabar 
(HaUuyt  Soc.),  Lond.  1866.  206,  223. 


^Joum.  de  Soc.  Pharm.  Lus'it.  ii.  (1838)  36. 
Pires,  or  Pyres,  was  the  first  ambassador 
from  Europe  to  China:  Abel  Kdmusat, 
Nouv.  m6lan(jes  asiatiquea,  ii.  (1829)  203. 
See  also  Pedro  Josd  da  Silva,  Elogio  historko 
e  noticia  comple(a  de  Thwni  Pires,  pharma- 
ceiUico  e  primeiro  naturaluUa  da  India, 
Lisboa,  1866  (Library  of  the  Pharm.  Soc., 
London,  Pamphlets,  No.  30). 

^Aromatum  .  .  .  //wfon'a,  edit  Clusius, 
Antv.  1574.  lib.  i.  c.  4. 
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and  the  East  India  Company  followed  their  example,  reserving  to  itself 
the  sole  right  of  cultivating  the  poppy  and  selling  the  opium. 

Opium  thebaicum  was  mentioned  by  Simon  Januensis,^  physician 
to  Pope  Nicolas  IV.  (a.d.  1288-92),  who  also  alludes  to  meconium  as 
the  dried  juice  of  the  pounded  capsules  and  leaves.  Prosper  Alpinus,* 
who  visited  Egypt  in  1580-83,  states  that  opium  or  meconium  was  in 
his  time  prepared  in  the  Thebald  from  the  expressed  juice  of  poppy 
heads. 

The  German  traveller  Kampfer,  who  visited  Persia  in  1685,  describes 
the  various  kinds  of  opium  prepared  in  that  country.  The  best  sorts 
were  flavoured  with  nutmeg,  cardamom,  cinnamon  and  mace,  or  simply 
with  safiron  and  ambergris.  Such  compositions  were  called  Theriaka, 
and  were  held  in  great  estimation  during  the  middle  ages,  and  probably 
supplied  to  a  large  extent  the  place  of  pure  opium.  It  was  not 
uncommon  for  the  sultans  of  Egypt  of  the  15th  century  to  send 
presents  of  Theriaka  to  the  doges  of  Venice  and  the  sovereigns  of 
Cyprus.^ 

In  Europe  opium  seems  in  later  times  not  to  have  been  reckoned 
among  the  more  costly  drugs;  in  the  16th  century  we  find  it  quoted 
at  the  same  price  as  benzoin,  and  much  cheaper  than  camphor,  rhubarb, 
or  manna.* 

With  regard  to  China  it  is  supposed  that  opium  was  first  brought 
thither  by  the  Arabians,  who  are  known  to  have  traded  with  the 
southern  ports  of  the  empire  as  early  as  the  9th  century.  More  recently, 
at  least  until  the  18th  century,  the  Chinese  imported  the  drug  in  their 
junks  as  a  return  cargo  from  India.  At  this  period  it  was  used  almost 
exclusively  as  a  remedy  for  dysentery,  and  the  whole  quantity  imported 
was  very  small.  It  was  not  until  1767  that  the  importation  reached 
1,000  chests,  at  which  rate  it  continued  for  some  years,  most  of  the  trade 
being  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese.  The  East  India  Company  made 
a  small  adventure  in  1773  ;  and  seven  years  later  an  opium  dep6t  of 
two  small  vessels  was  established  by  the  English  in  Lark*s  Bay,  south 
of  Macao. 

The  Chinese  authorities  began  to  complain  of  these  two  ships  in 
1793,  but  the  traffic  still  increased,  and  without  serious  interruption 
until  1820,  when  an  edict  was  issued  forbidding  any  vessel  having 
opium  on  board  to  enter  the  Canton  river.  This  led  to  a  system  of 
contraband  trade  with  the  connivance  of  the  Chinese  officials,  which 
towards  the  expiration  of  the  East  India  Company's  charter  in  1834 
had  assumed  a  regular  character.  The  political  difficulties  between 
England  and  China  that  ensued  shortly  after  this  event,  and  the  so- 
called  Opium  War,  culminated  in  the  Treaty  of  Nanking  (1842),  by 
which  five  ports  of  China  were  opened  to  foreign  trade,  and  opium  was 
in  1858  admitted  as  a  legal  article  of  commerce.' 

The  vice  of  opium-smoking  began  to  prevail  in  China  in  the  second 

'  Clavis  Sanationis,  Venet.  1510.  4G.  *  Fonianon,  Edicts  et  ordonnances  des  roys 

^Dt  Medicina  ^gyptiorum^  Lugd.  Bat  de  France,  iL  (1585)  347. 

1719.  261.  'For  more  ample  particulars  on  these 

'  De  Mas  Latrie,  Hiti,  de  Chyprty  iii.  406.  momentous  events,  see  S.  WeUs  Williams'a 

483;  Muratori,    Rerum  Italic.  Scriptores,  Middle  Kingdom,  vol,  iL   (1848);  BrUitth 

xxii.   1170;  Amari,   f  diplomi  Arabi  del  Almanac  Companion  for  l^ii,  p,  IT , 

archivio  Fiorentino,  Firenze,  1863.  358. 
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half  of  the  17th  century/  and  in  another  hundred  years  had  spread  like 
a  plague  over  the  gigantic  empire.  The  first  edict  against  the  practice 
was  issued  in  1796,  since  which  there  have  been  innumerable  enact- 
ments and  memorials,'  but  all  powerless  to  arrest  the  evil  which  is 
still  increasing  in  an  alarming  ratio.  Mr.  Hughes,  Commissioner  of 
Customs  at  Amoy,  thus  wrote  on  this  subject  in  his  official  Trade 
Report^  for  the  year  1870: — "Opium-smoking  appears  here  as  else- 
where in  China  to  be  becoming  yearly  a  more  recognized  habit, — 
almost  a  necessity  of  the  people.  Those  who  use  the  drug  now  do  so 
openly,  and  native  public  opinion  attaches  no  odium  to  its  use,  so  long 
as  it  is  not  carried  to  excess.  ...  In  the  city  of  Amoy,  and  in  adjacent 
cities  and  towns,  the  proportion  of  opium-smokers  is  estimated  to  be 
from  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  adult  population.  ...  In  the  country 
the  proportion  is  stated  to  be  from  5  to  10  per  cent.  .  .  ." 

Production — The  poppy  in  whatever  region  it  may  grow  always 
contains  a  milky  juice  possessing  the  same  properties;  and  the  collection 
of  opium  is  possible  in  all  temperate  and  sub-tropical  countries  where 
the  rainfall  is  not  excessive.  But  the  production  of  the  drug  is  limited 
by  other  conditions  than  soil  and  climate,  among  which  the  value  of 
land  and  labour  stands  pre-eminent. 

At  the  present  day  opium  is  produced  on  an  important  scale  in 
Asia  Minor,  Persia,  India,  and  China ;  to  a  small  extent  in  Egypt.  The 
drug  has  also  been  collected  in  Europe,  Algeria,*  North  America,*  and 
Australia,^  but  more  for  the  sake  of  experiment  than  as  an  object  of 
commerce. 

We  shall  describe  the  production  of  the  different  kinds  under  their 
several  names. 

1.  Opium  of  Asia  Minor;  Turkey,  Smyrna,  or  Constanti- 
nople Opium! — The  poppy  from  which  this  most  important  kind  of 
opium  is  obtained  is  Papaver  sortiniferuTn,  var.  ^.  glabrum  Boissier. 
The  flowers  are  commonly  purplish,  but  sometimes  white,  and  the  seeds 
vary  from  white  to  dark  violet. 

The  cultivation  is  carried  on  throughout  Asia  Minor,  both  on  the 
more  elevated  and  the  lower  lands,  the  cultivators  being  mostly  small 
peasant  proprietors.  The  plant  requires  a  naturally  rich  and  moist  soil, 
further  improved  by  manure,  not  to  mention  much  care  and  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  grower.  Spring  frosts,  drought,  or  locusts  sometimes 
effect  its  complete  destruction.  The  sowing  takes  place  at  intervals 
from  November  to  March,  partly  to  insure  against  risk  of  total  failure, 
and  partly  in  order  that  the  plants  may  not  all  come  to  perfection  at 
the  same  time. 

The  plants  flower  between  May  and  July  according  to  the  elevation 
of  the  land.     A  few  days  after  the  fall  of  the  petals  the  poppy  head 


'  Bretechneider,  Study  of  Chinese  Bot, 
Works,  1870.  48. 

*  Chines  Bepoiitory,  vol.  v.  (1837)  vi  &c. 

*  Addressed  to  the  Inspector-General  of 
Cnstoiiis,  Pekin,  and  published  at  Shanghai, 
1871. 

*  Pharm.  Jown,  xv.  (1856)  348. 

» .4111.  J<mm.  qfPhar.  xviii.  (1870)  124  ; 
Jcmrn.  t^Soc  qf  Aria,  Dec.  1,  1871. 


•  Pliarm.  Joum.  Oct.  1,  1870.  272. 

^  Much  information  under  this  head  has 
been  derived  from  a  paper  On  the  production 
of  Opium  in  Asia  Minor  hy  S.  H.  Maltass 
{P/iarm.  Joum.  xiv.  1855.  395),  and  one 
On  tfie  Culture  and  Commerce  in  Opium  in 
Asia  Minor,  by  E,  R.  Heffler,  of  Smyrna 
{Phai^.  Joum.  x.  1869.  434). 
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being  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  is  ready  for  incision.  The 
incision  is  made  with  a  knife  transversely,  about  half-way  up  the  cap- 
sule, and  extends  over  about  two-thirds  the  circumference,  or  is  carried 
spirally  to  beyond  its  starting  point.  Great  nicety  is  required  not  to 
cut  too  deep  so  as  to  penetrate  the  capsule,  as  in  that  case  some  of  the 
juice  would  flow  inside  and  be  lost.  The  incisions  are  generally  made 
in  the  afternoon  and  the  next  morning  are  found  covered  with  exuded 
juice.  This  is  scraped  off  with  a  knife,  the  gatherer  transferring  it  to 
a  poppy  leaf  which  he  holds  in  his  left  hand.  At  everv  alternate 
scraping,  the  knife  is  wetted  with  saliva  by  drawing  it  tbrough  the 
mouth,  the  object  being  to  prevent  the  adhesion  of  the  juice  to  the  blade. 
Each  poppy-head  is,  as  a  rule,  cut  only  once ;  but  as  a  plant  produces 
several  heads  all  of  which  are  not  of  proper  age  at  the  same  time,  the 
operation  of  incising  and  gathering  has  to  be  gone  over  two  or  three 
times  on  the  same  plot  of  ground. 

As  soon  as  a  suflicient  quantity  of  the  half-dried  juice  has  been 
collected  to  form  a  cake  or  lump,  it  is  wrapped  in  poppy  leaves  and  put 
for  a  short  time  to  dry  in  the  shade.  There  is  no  given  size  for  cakes  of 
opium,  and  they  vary  in  weight  from  a  few  ounces  to  more  than  two 
pounds.  In  some  villages  it  is  the  practice  to  make  the  masses  larger 
than  in  others.  Before  the  opium  is  ready  for  the  market,  a  meeting  of 
buyers  and  sellers  is  held  in  each  district,  at  which  the  price  to  be 
asked  is  discussed  and  settled, — the  peasants  being  most  of  them  in 
debt  to  the  buyers  or  merchants. 

To  the  latter  the  opium  is  sold  in  a* very  soft  but  natural  state. 
These  dealers  sometimes  manipulate  the  soft  drug  with  a  wooden  pestle 
into  larger  masses  which  they  envelope  in  poppy  leaves  and  pack  in 
cotton  bags  sealed  at  the  mouth  for  transport  to  Smyrna.  According 
to  another  account,  the  opium  as  obtained  from' the  grower  is  at  once 
packed  in  bags  together  with  a  quantity  of  the  little  chaffy  fruits  of  a 
dock  (Rumex  sp.)  to  prevent  the  lumps  from  sticking  together,  and  so 
brought  in  baskets  to  Smyrna,  or  ports  farther  north. 

The  opium  remains  in  the  baskets  (placed  in  cool  warehouses  to 
avoid  loss  of  weight)  till  sold,  and  it  is  only  on  reaching  the  buyer's 
warehouse  that  the  seals  are  broken  and  the  contents  of  the  bags  ex- 
posed. This  is  done  in  the  presence  of  the  buyer,  seller,  and  a  public 
examiner,  the  last  of  whom  goes  through  the  process  of  inspecting  the 
drug  piece  by  piece,  throwing  aside  any  of  suspicious  quality.  Hefiler 
of  Smyrna  asserts  that  the  drug  is  divided  into  three  qualities,  viz. — 
the  primey  which  is  not  so  much  a  selected  quality  as  the  opium  of 
some  esteemed  districts, — the  current,  which  is  the  mercantile  quality 
and  constitutes  the  great  bulk  of  the  crop, — and  lastly  the  inferior  or 
chiqinti}  The  opium  of  very  bad  quality  or  wholly  spurious  he 
would  place  in  a  fourth  category.  Maltass  applies  the  name  chiqinti 
(or  chicantee)  to  opium  of  every  degree  of  badness. 

The  examination  of  opium  by  the  oflScial  expert  is  not  conducted  in 
any  scientific  method.  His  opinion  of  the  drug  is  based  on  colour, 
odour,  appearance  and  weight,  and  appears  to  be  generally  very  correct. 
Fayk  Bey  (1867)  has  recommended  the  Turkish  government  to  adopt 
the  more  certain  method  of  assaying  opium  by  chemical  means. 

In  Asia  Minor  the  largest  quantities  of  opium  are  now  produced  in 

*  Probably  Bignif3rmg  re/uaf., — that  whkh  comei  out. 
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the  north- western  districts  of  KarahLssar  Sahib,  Balahissar,  Eutaya,  and 
Kiwa  (or  Geiveh),  the  last  on  the  river  Sakariyeh  which  runs  into  the 
Black  Sea.  These  centimes  of  large  production  of  opium  send  a  superior 
quality  of  the  drug  to  Constantinople  by  way  of  Izmid  ;  the  best  ap- 
parently from  Bogaditch  and  Balikesri,  near  the  Susurlu  river.  Angora 
and  Amasia  are  other  places  in  the  north  of  Asia  Minor  whence  opium 
is  obtained. 

In  the  centre  of  the  peninsula  Afium  Karahissar  (literally  opium- 
Uiick-casth)  and  Ushak  are  important  localities  for  opium,  which  is  also 
the  case  with  Isbarta,  Buldur  and  Hamid  farther  south.  The  product 
of  these  districts  finds  its  way  to  Smyrna,  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  which  but  little  opium  is  produced.  The  export  from  Smyrna 
in  1871,  in  which  year  the  crop  was  very  large,  was  5650  cases,  valued 
at  £784,500.' 

Turkey  Ojnum,  as  it  is  generally  called  in  English  trade,  occurs  in 
the  form  of  rounded  masses  which  according  to  their  softness  become 
more  or  less  flattened  or  many-sided,  or  irregular  by  mutual  pressure  in 
the  cases  in  which  they  are  packed.  There  appears  to  be  no  rule  as  to 
their  weight  *  which  varies  firom  an  ounce  up  to  more  than  6  lb. ;  from 
^  lb.  to  2  Ifo.  is  however  the  most  usual.  The  exterior  is  covered  with 
the  remains  of  poppy  leaves  strewn  over  with  the  Rumex  chaff  before 
alluded  to,  which  together  make  the  lumps  sufficiently  dry  to  be  easily 
handled.  The  consistence  is  such  that  the  drug  can  be  readily  cut 
with  a  knife,  or  moulded  between  the  fingers.  The  interior  is  moist 
and  coarsely  granular,  varying  in  tint  from  a  light  chestnut  to  a 
blackish  brown.  Fine  shreds  of  the  epidermis  of  the  poppy  capsule 
are  perceptible  even  to  the  naked  eye,  but  are  still  more  evident  if  the 
residue  of  opium  washed  with  water,  is  moistened  with  dilute  chromic 
acid  (1  to  100).  The  odour  of  Turkey  opium  is  peculiar,  and  though 
commonly  described  as  narcotic  and  unpleasant,  is  to  many  persons  far 
from  disagreeable.     The  taste  is  bitter. 

The  substances  alleged  to  be  used  for  adulterating  Turkey  opium 
are  sand,  pounded  poppy  capsules,  pulp  of  apricots  or  tigs,  gum  traga- 
canth  or  even  turpentine.  Bits  of  leieul  are  sometimes  found  in  the 
lumps,  also  stones  and  masses  of  clay. 

2.  Egyptian  Opiwm — though  not  abundant  little  as  formerly  is  still 
met  with  in  European  commerce.  It  usually  occurs  in  hard,  flattish 
cakes  about  4  inches  in  diameter  covered  with  the  remnants  of  a  poppy 
leaf,  but  not  strewn  over  with  rumex-fruits.  We  have  also  seen  it 
(1873)  as  freshly  imported,  in  a  soft  and  plastic  state  The  fractured 
surface  of  this  opium  (when  hard)  is  finely  porous,  of  a  dark  liver- 
colour,  shining  here  and  there  from  imbedded  particles  of  quartz  or 
gum,  and  reddish-yellow  points  (of  resin  ?).  Under  the  microscope 
an  abundance  of  starch  granules  is  sometimes  visible.  The  morphine 
in  a  sample  from  Merck  amounted  to  6  per  cent. 

According  to  Von  Kremer  who  wrote  in  1863,'  there  were  then  in 

*  Coiund  Cnmberbatcb,  Trade  Report  for  *  Aegypten,  Forachungen  uber  Land  und 

1871,  presented  to  Parliament.  Volktodhrend  tines  lOjdhrigen  Au/enthaUe«, 

'  Tne  largest  lamp  I  have  seen  weiehed        Leipzig,  1803. 
61b.  6oi.y  being  part  of  65  packages  ¥%ich 
I  examined  2^  July,  1873.— D.  H. 
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Upper  Egypt  near  Esneh,  Kenneh,  and  Siout,  as  much  as  10,000 
feddan  (equal  to  about  the  same  number  of  English  acres)  of  land 
cultivated  with  the  poppy  from  which  opium  was  obtained  in  March, 
and  seed  in  April.  Hartmann  ^  states  that  the  cultivation  is  carried 
on  by  the  government,  and  solely  for  the  requirement  of  the  sanitary 
establishments. 

S.  Stafford  Allen  in  1861  witnessed  the  collection  of  opium  at 
Kenneh  in  Upper  Egypt,^  from  a  white-flowered  poppy.  An  incision 
is  made  in  the  capsule  by  running  a  knife  twice  round  it  transversely, 
and  the  juice  scraped  off  the  following  day  with  a  sort  of  scoop-knife. 
The  gatherings  are  collected  on  a  leaf  and  placed  in  the  sun  to  harden. 
The  produce  appeared  extremely  small  and  was  said  to  be  wholly  used 
in  the  country 

Gastinel,  director  of  the  Experimental  Garden  at  Cairo,  and  govern- 
ment inspector  of  pharmaceutical  stores,  has  shown  (1865)  that  the 
poppy  in  Egypt  might  yield  a  very  good  product  containing  10  to  12 
per  cent,  of  morphine,  and  that  the  present  bad  quality  of  Egyptian 
opium  is  due  to  an  over-moist  soil,  and  a  too  early  scarification  of 
the  capsule,  whereby  (not  to  mention  wilful  adulteration)  the  propor- 
tion of  morphine  is  reduced  to  3  or  4  per  cent. 

In  1872,  9636  lb.  of  opium,  value  £5023,  were  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  from  Egypt. 

3.  Persian  Opinm.  —  Persia,  probably  the  original  home  of  the 
baneful  practice  of  opium-eating,  cultivates  the  drug  chiefly  in  the 
central  provinces  where,  according  to  Boissier,  the  plant  grown  to 
furnish  it  is  Papaver  somniferum,  var.  y  album  (P.  officinale  Gnou) 
having  ovate  roundish  capsules.  Poppy  heads  from  Persia  which  we 
saw  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  1867,  had  vertical  incisions  and  contained 
white  seeds. 

The  strongest  opium  called  in  Peraia  TeriaJc-e-Arabistuni  is  obtained 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dizful  and  Shuster,  east  of  the  Lower  Tigris. 
Good  opium  is  likewise  produced  about  Sari  and  Balfarush   in  the 

f)rovince  of  Mazanderan,  and  in  the  southern  province  of  Kerman.  The 
oweat  quality  which  is  mixed  with  starch  and  other  matters,  is  sold 
in  light  brown  sticks;  it  is  made  at  Shahabdulazim,  Kashan,  and 
Kum.*  A  large  quantity  of  opium  appears  to  be  produced  in  Khokan 
and  Turkestan. 

Persian  opium  is  carried  overland  to  China  through  Bokhara, 
Khokan  and  Kashgar;*  but  since  1864?  it  has  also  been  extensively 
conveyed  thither  by  sea,  and  it  is  now  quoted  in  trade  reports  like  that 
of  Malwa,  Patna,  and  Benares.*  It  is  exported  by  way  of  Trebizond  to 
Constantinople  where  it  used  to  be  worked  up  to  imitate  the  opium 

»  NaturijtBcldchtl  mttUcin.  Sh'aze  der  Nil-  »  Polak,  Persien,  ii.  (1865)  248,  &c. 

IdiuUr,  Berlin,  1866,  353.  *  Powell,  Economic  Products  of  Uie  Pun' 

«  Pharm,  Journ,  iv.  (1863)  199.  jab,  i.  (1868)  294. 

»  Thus  in  the  Trade  Report  for  Foochow,  for  1870,  addressed  to  Mr.  Hart,  Inspector- 
General  of  Customs,  Pekin,  is  the  following  table  : 

llalwa.  Patno.  Benares.  Pentian. 

Imports  of  Opium  in  1867  .     .     chests  2327  1673  724           300 

1868  .     .        „      2460  1257  377            644 

1869  .     .        „      2201  1340  410           493 

1870  .     .        „       1849  1283  245           630 
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of  Asior  Minor,  and  at  the  same  time  adulterated.*  Since  1870,  Persian 
opium  which  was  previously  rarely  seen  as  such  in  Europe,  has  been 
imported  in  consiaerable  quantity,  being  shipped  now  from  Bushire 
and  Bander  Abbas,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  to  London  or  to  the  Straits 
Settlements  and  China.  It  occurs  in  various  forms,  the  most  typical 
being  a  short  rounded  cone  weighing  6  to  10  ounces.  We  have  also 
seen  it  in  flat  circular  cakes,  1^  lb.  m  weight.  In  both  forms  the  drug  was 
of  firm  consistence,  a  good  opium-smell,  and  internally  brown  of  a  com- 
paratively light  tint.  The  surface  was  strewn  over  with  remnants  of 
stalks  and  leaves.  Some  of  it  had  been  collected  with  the  use  of  oil  as 
in  Malwa  (see  p.  51),  which  was  apparent  from  the  greasiness  of  the 
cone,  and  the  globules  of  oil  visible  when  the  drug  was  cut.  The  best 
samples  of  this  drug  as  recently  imported,  have  yielded  8  to  10*75  per 
cent,  of  morphine,  reckoned  on  the  opium  in  its  moist  state.' 

Carles,'  from  a  specimen  which  seems  to  have  been  adulterated  with 
sugar,  obtained  8*40  per  cent,  of  morphine,  and  3*60  of  narcotine,  the 

nnot  having  been  previously  dried. 
iferior  qualities  of  Persian  opium  have  also  been  imported.  Some 
that  was  soft  black  and  extractiform  afforded  UTidried  only  3  to  ^  per 
cent,  of  morphine  (Howard) ;  while  some  of  very  pale  hue  in  small 
sticks,  each  wrapped  in  paper,  yielded  no  more  than  0*2  per  cent. ! 
(Howard).     For  further  details,  see  p.  61. 

In  Turkestan  an  aqueous  extract  of  poppy  heads  collected  before 
maturity  is  prepared  ;  it  seems  to  be  rich  in  alkaloids.^ 

4.  European  Opitim — From  numerous  experiments  made  during 
the  present  century  in  Greece,  Italy,  France,  Switzerland,  Germany, 
England,  and  even  in  Sweden,  it  has  been  shown  that  in  all  these 
countries  a  very  rich  opium,  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  East,  can  be 
produced. 

The  most  numerous  attempts  at  opium-growing  in  Europe  have 
been  made  in  France.  But  although  the  cultivation  was  recommended 
in  the  strongest  terms  by  Guibourt,'  who  found  in  French  opium  the 
highest  percentage  of  morphine  yet  observed  (22*8  per  cent),  it  has 
never  become  a  serious  branch  of  industry. 

Aubergier  of  Clermont-Ferrand  has  carried  on  the  cultivation  with 
great  perseverance  since  1844,  and  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  very 
pore  inspissated  juice  which  he  calls  Affi,v/ni,  and  whidi  is  said  to  con- 
tain uniformly'  10  per  cent,  of  morphine.  It  is  made  up  in  cakes  of  50 
grammes,  but  is  scarcely  an  article  of  wholesale  commerce.^ 

Some  careful  and  interesting  scientific  investigations  relating  to  the 
production  of  opium  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Amiens,  were  made  by 
Dediarme  in  1855  to  1862.'    He  found  14,725  capsules  incised  within 

*  Letter  from  Mr.  Merek  to  Dr.  F.  1863.  »  Journ  de  Pharm.  xvii  (1873)  427. 

s  Information  kindly  given  us  (9th  June,  *  Fedschenko's  Catalogue  of  the  Moscow 

1873)  l^  Mr.  W.  Dillworth  Howard,  of  Exhibition,     Turkestan    department,     in 

the  firm  oi  Howard  and  Sons,  Stratford.  Buchnei^B  Bepertorium/iir  PharmacU,jLiii, 

Amori^iine  manufacturer  has  no  particu-  (1873)  221. 

kr  interest  in  ascertaining  the  amount  of  ^  Journ.  de  Pharm,  xli.  (1862)  184,  201. 

water  in  tiie  opium  he  purchases.     All  he  ^  How  this  uniformity  is  insured  we  know 

requires  to  know  is  the  percentage  of  mor-  not. 

phme   which  the  drug   contains.      It   is  ^  Donrault,  Officine,  4d.  8.  1872.  648. 

otherwise  with  the  pharmaceutist,  whose  ^  They  are  recorded  in  several  pamphlets, 

have  to  be  made  with  dried  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  tne  author, 

reprinted  from  the  Mini,  de  VAead,  du  d4, 
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6  days  to  afford  431  grammes  of  milky  juice,  yielding  205  grammes 
(=  47*6  per  cent.)  of  dry  opium  containing  16  per  cent,  of  morphine. 
Another  sample  of  dried  opium  afforded  20  per  cent,  of  morphine. 
Decharme  observed  that  the  amount  of  morphine  diminished  when  the 
juice  is  very  slowly  dried, — a  point  of  great  importance  deserving  atten- 
tion in  India.  The  peculiar  odour  of  opium  as  observable  in  the 
oriental  drug,  is  developed,  according  to  the  same  authority,  by  a  kind 
of  fermentation.*  Adrian  even  suggests  that  morphine  is  formed  only 
by  a  similar  process,  inasmuch  as  he  could  obtain  none  by  exhausting 
fresh  poppy  capsules  with  acidulated  alcohol,  while  capsules  of  the 
same  crop  yielded  an  opium  rich  in  morphine. 

5.  East  Indian  Ojnnm — The  principal  region  of  British  India 
distinguished  for  the  production  of  opium  is  the  centittl  tract  of  the 
Ganges,  comprising  an  area  of  about  GOO  miles  in  length,  by  200  miles 
in  width.  It  reaches  from  Dinajpur  in  the  east,  to  Hazaribagh  in  the 
south,  and  Gorakhpur  in  the  north,  and  extends  westward  to  Agra, 
thus  including  the  flat  and  thickly-populated  districts  of  Behar  and 
Benares.  The  amount  of  land  here  actually  under  poppy  cultivation 
was  estimated  in  1871-72  as  560,000  acres. 

The  region  second  in  importance  for  the  culture  of  opium  consists 
of  the  broad  table-lands  of  Malwa,  and  the  slopes  of  the  Vindhya  Hills, 
in  the  dominions  of  the  Holkar. 

Beyond  these  vast  districts,  the  area  under  poppy  cultivation  is 
compamtively  small,'  yet  it  appears  to  be  on  the  increase.  Stewart' 
reports  (1869)  that  the  plant  is  grown  (principally  for  opium)  through- 
out the  plains  of  the  Punjab,  but  less  commonly  in  the  north-west.  In 
the  valley  of  the  Bias,  east  of  Lahore,  it  is  cultivated  up  to  nearly 
7500  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

The  manufacture  of  opium  in  these  parts  of  India  is  not  under  any 
restriction  as  in  Hindustan.  Most  districts,  says  Powell  (1868),* 
cultivate  the  poppy  to  a  certain  extent,  and  produce  a  small  quantity 
of  indifferent  opium  for  local  consumption.  The  drug,  however,  is 
prepared  in  the  Hill  States,  and  the  opium  of  Kulu  (E.  of  Lahore),  is  of 
excellent  quality,  and  forms  a  staple  article  of  trade  in  that  region. 
Opium  is  also  produced  in  Nepal,  Basahlr  and  Rampur,  and  at  Doda 
Kashtwar  in  the  Jammu  territory.'  It  is  exported  from  these  districts 
to  Yarkand,  Khutan,  Aksu,  and  other  Chinese  provinces, — to  the  extent 
in  1862  of  210  muunda  (—  16,800  lb.).  The  Madras  Presidency  exports 
no  opium  at  all. 

The  opium  districts  of  Bengal*  are  divided  into  two  agencies,  those 
of  Behar  and  Benares,  which  are  under  the  control  of  oflScials  residing 
respectively  at  Patna  and  Ghazipur.  The  opium  is  a  government 
monopoly — that  is  to  say,  the  cultivators  are  under  an  obligation  to  sell 
their  produce  to  the  government  at  a  price  agi^eed  on  beforehand;  at  the 


partemerU  de  la  Somme  and  the  M^m,  de 
CAcad&mie  Stanislas, 

*  Joum.  de  Pharm.  vi.  (1867)  222. 

^  Sowe  may  infer  from  the  fact  that  of  the 
39,225  chests  which  paid  duty  to  Oovcm- 
mcnt  at  Bombay  in  1872, 37,979  were  Malwa 
opium,  the  remaining  1,2416  beins  reckoned 
as  from  Guzerat. — Statement  oftht  Trade 
and  Nav,  of  Bombay  for  1871-72,  p.  xv. 


•  Punjab  Plants,  Lahore,  1869.  10. 

*  Op.  cU,  i.  294. 

'^  At  the  base  of  the  £Umalaya,  S.  and 
S.E.  of  Kashmir. 

f  Much  of  what  follows  respecting  Ben^l 
opium  is  derived  from  a  paper  by  Eatwcll, 
formerly  First  Assistant  and  Opium  Exa- 
miner in  the  Government  Factory  at  Ghazi- 
pur.—P/zarm,  Joum,  xi.  (1852)269,  &c. 
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same  time  it  is  wholly  optional  with  them,  whether  to  enter  on  the 
cultivation  or  not. 

The  variety  of  poppy  cultivated  is  the  same  as  in  Persia,  namely,  P. 
somniferv/niy  var.  y  atbwm.  As  in  Asia  Minor,  a  moist  and  fertile  soil 
is  indispensable.^  The  plant  is  liable  to  injury  by  insects,  excessive  rain, 
hail,  or  the  growth  on  its  roots  of  a  species  of  Orobanche, 

In  Behar  the  sowing  takes  place  at  the  beginning  of  November,  and 
the  capsules  are  sacrificed  in  February  or  March  (March  or  April  in 
Malwa).  This  operation  is  performed  with  a  peculiar  instrument,  called 
a  nushtur,  having  three  or  four  two-pointed  blades,  bound  together  with 
cotton  thread.*  In  using  the  nushtur,  only  one  set  of  points  is  brought 
into  use  at  a  time,  the  capsule  being  scarified  vertically  from  base  to 
summit.  This  scarification  is  repeated  on  difiTerent  sides  of  the  capsule 
at  intervals  of  a  few  days,  from  two  to  six  times.  In  many  districts  of 
Bengal,  transverse  cuts  are  made  in  the  poppy-head  as  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  milky  juice  is  scraped  off  early  on  the  following  morning  with 
an  iron  scoop,  which  as  it  becomes  filled  is  emptied  into  an  earthen  pot 
carried  by  the  collector  s  side.  In  Malwa  a  flat  scraper  is  used  which, 
as  well  as  the  fingers  of  the  gatherer,  is  wetted  from  time  to  time  with 
linseed  oil  to  prevent  the  adhesion  of  the  glutinous  juice.  All  accounts 
represent  the  juice  to  be  in  a  very  moist  state  by  reason  of  dew,  w)iich 
sometimes  even  washes  it  away;  but  so  little  is  this  moisture  of  the 
juice  thought  detrimental  that,  as  Butter  states,'  the  coUectora  in  some 
places  actually  wash  their  scrapers  in  water,  and  add  the  washings  to 
the  collection  of  the  morning! 

The  juice  when  brought  home  is  a  wet  granular  mass  of  pinkish 
colour;  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  contained,  there 
collects  a  dark  fluid  resembling  infusion  of  coflee,  which  is  called 
pasewd.  The  recent  juice  strongly  reddens  litmus,  and  blackens  metallic 
iron.  It  is  placed  in  a  shallow  earthen  vessel,  which  is  tilted  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  pasewd  may  drain  off  as  long  as  there  is  any  of  it  to 
be  separated.  This  liquor  is  set  aside  in  a  covered  vessel  The  residual 
mass  is  now  exposed  to  the  air,  though  never  to  the  sun,  and  turned 
over  every  few  days  to  promote  its  attaining  the  proper  degree  of 
dryness,  which  according  to  the  Benares  regulations,  allows  of  30  per 
cent,  of  moisture.     This  drying  operation  occupies  three  or  four  weeks. 

The  drug  is  then  taken  to  the  Government  factory  for  sale  ;  previous 
to  being  sold  it  is  examined  for  adulteration  by  a  native  expert,  and 
its  proportion  of  water  is  also  carefully  determined.  Having  been 
received  into  stock,  it  undergoes  but  little  treatment  beyond  a  thorough 
mixing,  until  it  is  required  to  be  formed  into  globular  cakes.  This  is 
effecteSd  in  a  somewhat  complicated  manner,  the  opium  being  strictly  of 
standard  consistence.  First  the  quantity  of  opium  is  weighed  out,  and 
liaving  been  formed  into  a  ball  is  enveloped  in  a  crust  of  dried  poppy 
petals,  skilfully  agglutinated  one  over  the  other  by  means  of  a  liquid 
called  lewa.  This  consists  partly  of  good  opium,  partly  of  pcwetm,  and 
partly  of  opium  of  inferior  quality,  all  being  mixed  with  the  washings 
of  the  various  pots  and  vessels  which  have  contained  opium,  and  then 

^  It  it  said(lS73)  that  the  ground  devoted  '  For  figures   of   the   instrument,   see 

to  pcmv-eiiltnre  in  Bengal  is  becoming  im-  Pharm,  Joum.  xi.  (1862)  207. 
porerished,  and  that  the  plant  no  longer  '  Pharm  Joum.  xi.  (1852)  209. 

attains  its  nsoal  dimensions. 
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evaporated  to  a  thick  fluid,  100  grains  of  which  should  afford  53  of  dry 
residue.  These  various  things  are  used  to  form  a  ball  of  opium  in  the 
following  proportions : — 

■eon.  cbiUaki. 

Opium  of  standard  consistence   .        .         .  1     7  '50 

„      contained  in  li%m    ....  3*75 

Poppy  petals 5'43 

Fine  trash O'SO 


2     1  .jg_  J  about  4  lb.  3i  OS 
^     j  avoirdupois. 

The  finished  balls  usually  termed  cakes,  which  are  quite  spherical  and 
have  a  diameter  of  6  inches,  are  rolled  in  poppy  trash  which  is  the  name 
given  to  the  coarsely  powdered  stalks,  capsules  and  leaves  of  the  plant ; 
they  are  then  placed  in  small  dishes  and  exposed  to  the  direct  influence 
of  the  sun.  Should  any  become  distended,  it  is  at  once  opened,  the  gas 
allowed  to  escape,  and  the  cake  made  up  again.  After  three  days 
the  cakes  are  placed,  by  the  end  of  July,  in  frames  in  the  factory  where 
the  air  is  allowed  to  circulate.  They  still  however  require  constant 
watching  and  turning,  as  they  are  liable  to  contract  mildew  which  has 
to  be  removed  by^  rubbing  in  poppy  trash.  By  October  the  cakes  have 
become  perfectly  dry  externally  and  quite  hard,  and  are  in  condition  to 
be  packed  in  cases  (40  cakes  in  each)  for  the  China  market  which  con- 
sumes the  great  bulk  of  the  manufacture. 

For  consumption  in  India  the  drug  is  prepared  in  a  diflerent  shape. 
It  is  inspissated  by  solar  heat  till  it  contains  only  10  per  cent  of  mois- 
ture, in  which  state  it  is  formed  into  square  cages  of  2  lb.  each  which 
are  wrapped  in  oil  paper,  or  it  is  made  into  flat  square  tablets.  Such 
a  drug  is  known  as  Abkdri  Opium. 

The  Government  opium  factories  in  Bengal  are  conducted  on  the 
most  orderly  system.  The  care  bestowed  in  selecting  the  drug,  and  in 
excluding  any  that  is  damaged  or  adulterated  is  such  that  the  merchants 
who  purchase  the  commodity  rarely  require  to  examine  it,  although 
permission  is  freely  accorded  to  open  at  each  sale  any  number  of  chests 
or  cakes  they  may  desire.  In  the  year  1871-72  the  number  of  chests 
sold  was  49,695,  the  price  being  £139  per  chest,  which  is  £26  higher 
than  the  average  of  the  preceding  year.  The  net  profit  on  each  chest 
was  £90.' 

In  Malwa  the  manufacture  of  opium  is  left  entirely  to  private  enter- 
prise, the  profit  to  Government  being  derived  from  an  export  duty  of 
600  rupees  (£60)  per  chest.*  As  may  readily  be  supposed,  the  drug  is 
of  much  less  uniform  quality  than  that  which  has  passed  through  the 
Bengal  agencies,  and  having  no  guarantee  as  to  purity  it  commands  less 
confidence. 

Malwa  opium  is  not  made  into  balls,  but  into  rectangular  masses,  or 
bricks  which  are  not  cased  in  poppy  petals  ;  it  contains  as  much  as  95 
per  cent,  of  dry  opium.  Some  opium  sold  in  London  as  Malwa  Opium 
in  1870  had  the  form  of  rounded  masses  covered  with  vegetable  remains. 
It  was  of  firm  consistence,  dark  colour,  and  rather  smoky  odour.  W.  D. 
Howard  obtained  from  it  (undried)  9  per  cent,  of  morphine.     Other 

^  Statement    exhibiting   the    moral    and  '  The  revenue  by  this  duty  upon  opium 

material  vroffress  and  condition  of  India  exported  from  Bombay  in  the  year  1871-72, 

during    the    year     1871-72,— Blue    Book  was  £2,353,500. 
ordered  to  be  printed  29th  July,  1873.  p.  10. 
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importations  afforded  the  same  chemist  48  and  6  per  cent,  respec- 
tively. 

The  chests  of  Patna  opium  hold  120  catties  or  160  lb.  Those  of 
Malwa  opium  1  pecul  or  133 J  lb. 

The  quantity  of  opium  produced  in  India  cannot  be  ascertained,  but 
the  amount  exported*  is  accurately  known.  Thus  from  British  India  the 
exports  in  the  year  ending  March  31,  1872,  were  93,364  chests  valued 
at  £13,365,228.  Of  this  quantity  Bengal  furnished  49,455  chests, 
Bombay  43,909  chests :  they  were  exported  thus : — 

To  China 85,470  chests. 

The  Straits  Settlements 7,845     „ 

Ceylon,  Java,  Manritins  and  Bourbon  38     ,, 

The  United  Kingdom 4     ,, 

Other  countries 7     ,, 

Total  93,364     „ 

The  net  revenue  to  the  Government  of  India  fix)m  opium  in  the  year 
1871-72  was  £7,657,213. 

6.  Chinese  Opimn — China  consumes  not  only  nine-tenths  of  the 
opium  exported  from  India,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  that  produced 
in  Asia  Minor,  but  the  whole  of  what  is  raised  in  her  own  provinces. 
How  large  is  this  last  quantity  we  shall  endeavour  to  show. 

The  drug  is  mentioned  as  a  production  of  Yunnan  in  a  history  of  that 
province,  of  which  the  latest  edition  appeared  in  1736.  But  it  is  only 
very  recently  that  its  cultivation  in  China  has  assumed  such  large 
proportions  as  to  threaten  serious  competition  with  that  in  India.' 

In  a  Report  upon  the  Trade  of  Hankow  for  1869,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Hart,  Inspector-General  of  Customs,  Pekin,  we  find  Notes  of  a  journey 
through  the  opium  districts  of  Szechuen,  undertaken  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  obtaininginformation  about  the  drug.'  From  these  notesitappears 
that  the  estimated  crop  of  the  province  for  1869  was  4235  peculs 
(=564,666  lb.).  This  was  considered  small,  and  the  Szechuen  opium 
merchants  asserted  that  6000  peculs  was  a  fair  average.  The  same 
authorities  estimated  the  annual  yield  of  the  province  of  Kweichow  at 
15,000,  and  of  Yunnan  at  20,000  peculs,  making  a  total  of  41,000  peculs 
or  5,466,666  lb.  In  1869  also.  Sir  R.  Alcock  reported  that  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  province  of  Szechuen  and  one-third  of  that  of  Yunnan 
were  devoted  to  opium.* 

Mr.  Consul  Markham  states*  that  the  province  of  Shensi  likewise 

^  AnmuU  Statement  of  the   Trade  and  own  soil  as  sensibly  to  affect  the  demand  for 

KavigaUon  of  BritUih  India  with  foreign  the  India-grown  commodity." — Foreigner  in 

eo«ai£rKf,pabliahedbyordero{theGovernor-  Far  Catfiay,  Lond.  1872.  20. 

General,  Calcutta,  1872.  52.  The  quantity  of  opium  exported  from 

*  In  the  Report  on  the  Trade  of  Hankow  Bombay  in  1871-72  was  less  by  1719  chests 

for  1809  addressed  to  Mr.  Hart,  Inspector-  than  that  exported  in  1870-71,  the  decrease 

General  of  Customs,  Pekin,  it  is  stated —  being  attributed  to  the  present  large  culti- 

"  The  importation  of  opium  is  consider-  yation  in  China. — Statement  of  tJte  Trade 

My  short  for  the  last  two  seasons,  but  an^^av.c/^omdaj^/or  1871-72,  pp.  xii.xvi. 

^is  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  now  that  each  *  According  to  the  French  missionaries, 

optnm-ahopkeeper  in  this  and  the  surround-  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  in  the  great 

tBff  districtB  iMdvertises  native  drug   for  province  of  Szechuen  was  hardly  known 

SMe.**  even  so  recently  as  1840. 

W.  H.  Medhorst,  British  Consul  at  Shang-  «  Calcutta  Blue  Book,  p.  205. 

itti,aiyi — "The  drug  is  now  being  so  exten-  ^  Journ.  of  Soc,  of  Arts,  Sept  (1872)  6, 

pirodaced  by  the  Chinese  upon  their  p.  338. 
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famishes  important  supplies.  Mr.  Edkins  the  well-known  missionary 
has  lately  pointed  out  from  personal  observation^  the  extensive  cultiva- 
tion of  the  poppy  in  the  north-eastern  province  of  Shantung. 

Opium  of  very  fair  quality  is  now  produced  about  Ninguta  (lat.  44®) 
in  north-eastern  Manchuria,  a  region  having  a  rigorous  winter  climate. 
Consul  Adkins  of  Newchwang  who  visited  this  district  in  1871,  reports 
that  the  opium  is  inspissated  in  the  sun  until  hard  enough  to  be 
wrapped  in  poppy  leaves,  and  that  its  price  on  the  spot  is  equal  to  about 
Is.  per  ounce.^ 

Shensi  opium  is  said  to  be  the  best,  then  that  of  Yunnan.  But  Chinese 
consumers  mostly  regard  home-grown  opium  as  inferior  in  strength 
and  flavour,  and  only  tit  for  use  when  mixed  with  the  Indian  drug.* 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  growing  of  opium  in  China  has 
passed  unnoticed  by  the  Chinese  Government.  Whatever  may  be  the 
nature  of  the  sanction  now  accorded  to  this  branch  of  industry,  it  was 
"  rigorously  "  prohibited,  at  least  in  some  provinces,  about  ten  years  ago, 
the  effect  of  the  prohibition  being  to  stimulate  the  foreign  importations. 
Thus  at  Shanghai  in  1865,  the  importation  of  Benares  opium  was  2637 
peculs,'  being  more  than  double  that  of  the  previous  year,  and  Persian 
opium^  very  rarely  seen  before,  was  imported  to  the  extent  of  533 
peculs,  besides  about  70  peculs  of  Turkish.* 

Of  the  growth  of  the  trade  in  opium  between  India  and  China,  the 
following  figures*  will  give  some  idea :  value  of  exports  in 


1862-«8  — £6,470,915. 

and* 


1861-«8— £9,704,972. 


1871-72— £11,605,677. 


In 1878  1878 

Chests  opium,    .    93,364  82,908 

Value,     .     .     £13,365,228        11,426,280 


1874 

88,727 

11,341,857 


1876 

94,746 

11,956,972 


1876 
88,350 
11,148,426 


In  1877  the  imports  of  opium  in  Hong  Kong  were  stated  to  consist 
of  68l8  peculs,  valued  at  2,380,665  taels,  coming  from  Patna  (2158 
peculs),  Benares  (3596  peculs),  Persia  (1041  peculs),  Malwa  (10  peculs), 
Turkey  (3^  peculs).  In  the  same  year  4043  peculs  of  opium  were 
imported  in  Amoy. 

Poppy  cultivation  in  the  south-west  of  China  has  been  briefly 
described  by  Thorel,'  from  whose  remarks  it  would  appear  to  be  exactly 
like  that  of  India.  The  poppy  is  white-flowered;  the  head  is  wounded 
with  a  three-bladed  knife,  in  a  series  of  3  to  5  vertical  incisions,  and  the 
exuded  juice  is  scraped  off*  and  transferred  to  a  small  pot  suspended  at 
the  waist.  How  the  drug  is  finished  off*  we  know  not  A  Chinese 
account  states  simply  that  the  best  opium  is  sun-dried.  But  little  is 
known  of  its  physical  and  chemical  properties.  Thorel  speaks  of  it 
as  a  soft  silbstiincij  resembling  ah  extract.    Dr.  R.  A.  Jainieson'  describes 


1  ITorth  China  Herald,  June  28,  1873. 
«  JReports  o/JI.  M.  Carumls  m  China,  1871 
(No.  8,  1872),  1874  (No.  6,  1876),  p.  4,  23. 

>  Ouepecal=ld3Hb. 

"*  Reports  on  the  Trade  at  the  Treaty 
Ports  in  China  for  1866.  125. 

^  Taken  from  the  Annual  Statement  of 
the  Trade  aiul  Navigation  of  British  India 
tcith  foreiijn  covntrie*^  published  by  order  of 


theOoTemor-General,  Calcutta,  1872—199. 

•  Statistical  Abstract  relating  to  British 
India  front  1866-67  to  1873-76.  London, 
1877,  pp.  51,  53. 

'  Notes  midicales  du  voyage  d^erfilora- 
tion  du  Mdcong  et  de  Cochinchine.TtkTiB,  1870. 
23. 

*  Report  on  the  Trade  of  Hankow,  before 
qnotea. 
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a  sample  submitted  to  him  as  a  flat  cake  enveloped  in  the  sheathing 
petiole  of  bamboo;  externally  it  was  a  blackish-brown,  glutinous  sub- 
stance, dry  and  brittle  on  the  outside.  It  lost  by  drying  18  per  cent. 
of  water,  and  afforded  upon  incineration  7*5  per  cent,  of  ash.  In  100 
grains  of  the  (undried)  drug,  there  were  found  5*9  of  morphine,  and 
7*5  of  narcotine.    (See  also  p.  62.) 

The  Chinese  who  prepare  opium  for  use  by  converting  it  into  an 
aqueous  extract  which  they  smoke,  do  not  estimate  the  value  of  the 
drug  according  to  its  richness  in  morphine,  but  by  peculiarities  of 
aroma  and  degree  of  solttbility.  In  China  the  preparation  of  opium 
for  smoking  is  a  special  business,  not  beneath  the  notice  even  of 
Europeans.^ 

7.  Zambezi  or  Mozambik  Opium — From  a  notice  iti  Pharm.  Journal 
viii.  (1878)  1007,  it  would  appear  that  the  Portuguese  have  formed  in 
1877  a  large  company  called  the  "Mozambique  Opium  Cultivating  and 
Trading  Company." 

Description — The  leading  characteristics  of  each  kind  of  opium 
have  been  already  noticed.  The  following  remarks  bear  chiefly  on  the 
microscopic  appearances  of  the  drug. 

As  will  be  presently  shown,  a  more  or  less  considerable  part 
of  the  drug  consists  of  peculiar  substances  which  are  mostly  crystalliz- 
able  and  are  many  of  them  present  in  a  crystalline  state  in  the  drug 
itself.  All  kinds  of  opium  appear  more  or  less  crystalline  when  a  little 
iQ  a  dry  state  is  tritumted  witib  benzol  and  exam^ed  under  the  micro- 
scope.  The  forms  are  various :  opium  from  Asia  Minor  exhibits  needles 
and  short  imperfect  crystals  usually  not  in  large  quantity,  whereas 
Indian  and  still  more  Persian  opium  is  not  only  highly  crystalline  but 
shows  a  variety  of  forms  which  become  beautifully  evident  when  seen 
by  polarized  light.  In  several  kinds  large  crystals  occur  which  are 
doubtless  sugar,  either  intentionally  mixed  or  naturally  present.  The 
crystals  seen  in  opium  are  not  however  sufficiently  developed  to 
warrant  positive  conclusions  as  to  their  nature,  besides  which  the 
opium  constituents  when  pure  are  capable  under  slightly  varied  circum- 
stances of  assuming  very  different  forms.  Hence  the  attempt  to  obtain 
from  solutions  crystals  which  shall  be  comparable  with  those  of  the 
same  substances  in  a  state  of  purity  often  fails.  Some  interesting 
observations  in  this  direction  Were  made  by  Deane  and  Brady  in 
1864-5.' 

All  opium  has  a  peculiar  narcotic  odour  and  a  sharp  bitter  taste. 

Chemical  Composition — Poppy-juice  like  analogous  vegetable 
fluids  is  a  mixture  of  several  substances  in  variable  proportion.  With 
the  commoner  substances  which  constitute  the  great  bulk  of  the  drug 
we  are  not  yet  sufficiently  acquainted. 


'  In  1870,  a  British  firm  at  Amoy  opened 
aa  eatabliahment  for  pre{>aring  opium  for 
the  sapply  of  the  Chinese  in  Calif  omia  and 
AvutiibM-'PaU  Mall  Gazette,  Nov.  7th, 
1878^  p.  7»  announces:  "The  monopoly  of 
prepanng  and  selling  opintn  in  the  14  dis- 
trict of  &irang-chow-f  a,  has  been  leased  to 
a  Hon^  at  Canton  for  3  years,     .     .     . 

ianofTtitaOD.  on  former  practice 

Opium  afa0pa  are  henceforth  to  be  licensed, 


and  the  Exchequer  will  receive  the  yearly 
sum  of  140,000  dollars — a  welcome  addi- 
tion to  the  revenue."^ 

»  Pharm.  Journ.  vi.  234  j  vii.  183.  with 
4  beautifnl  plates  representing  the  crystal- 
lizations from  extract  ahd  tincture  of  opiom 
as  well  as  from  the  pure  opium  constituents. 
When  the  juiceof  the  poppy  is  prevtaited 
itom.  rapid  di^ring  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  glycerin,  crystals  are  developed  in  it. 
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In  the  first  place  (independently  of  water)  there  is  found  mucilage 
distinct  from  that  of  gum  arahic,  also  pectic  matter/  and  albumin. 
These  bodies,  together  with  unavoidable  fragments  of  the  poppv- 
capsules,  probably  amount  on  an  average  to  more  than  half  the  weight 
of  the  opium.* 

In  addition  to  these  substances,  the  juice  also  contains  sugar  in  solu- 
tion,— in  French  opium  to  the  extent  of  6^  to  8  per  cent. :  according  to 
Decharme  it  is  uncrystallizable.  Sugar  also  exists  in  other  opium, 
but  whether  always  naturally  has  not  been  determined. 

Fresh  poppy-juice  contains  in  the  form  of  emulsion,  wax,  pectin, 
albumin  and  insoluble  calcareous  salts.  When  good  Turkey  opium  is 
treated  with  water  these  substances  remain  in  the  residue  to  the  extent 
of  6  to  10  per  cent. 

Hesse  (1870)  has  isolated  the  vxtx  by  exhausting  the  refuse  of 
opium  with  boiling  alcohol  and  a  little  lime.  He  thus  obtained  a 
crystalline  mass  from  which  he  separated  by  chloroform  Palmitdte  and 
Cerotate  of  Cerotyl,  the  former  in  the  larger  proportion. 

The  presence  of  Caxmtckouc  has  also  been  pointed  out;  Procter' 
found  opium  produced  in  Vermont  to  contain  about  11  per  cent,  of 
that  substance,  together  with  a  little  fatty  matter  and  resin. 

Respecting  the  colouring  matter  and  an  extremely  small  quantity 
of  a  volatile  body  with  pepper-like  odour,  we  know  but  little.  After 
the  colouring  matter  has  been  precipitated  from  an  aqueous  solution  of 
opium  by  lead  acetate,  the  liquid  becomes  again  coloured  by  exposure 
to  the  air.  As  to  the  volatile  body,  it  may  be  removed  by  acetone  or 
benzol,  but  has  not  yet  been  isolated. 

The  salts  of  inorganic  bases,  chiefly  of  calcium,  magnesium  and 
pota^ium,  contain  partly  the  ordinary  acids  such  a^  phosphoric  and 
sulphuric,  and  partly  an  acid  peculiar  to  the  poppy. 

Good  opium  of  Asia  Minor  dried  at  100**  C.  yields  4  to  8  per  cent, 
of  ash. 

Poppy-juice  contains  neither  starch  nor  tannic  acid,  the  absence  of 
which  easily-detected  substances  affords  one  criterion  for  judging  of  the 
puritv  of  the  drug. 

The  proportion  of  water  in  opium  is  very  variable.  In  drying 
Turkey  opium  previous  to  pulverization  and  for  other  pharmaceutical 
purposes,  the  average  loss  is  about  12  J  per  cent.*  Bengai  opium,  which 
resembles  a  soft  black  extract,  is  manufactured  so  as  to  contain  30  per 
cent,  of  water. 

As  the  active  constituents  of  opium,  or  at  all  events  the  morphine, 
can  be  completely  extracted  by  cold  water,  the  proportion  of  soluble 
matter  is  of  practical   importance.     In  good  opium  of  Asia  Minor 

Previously  dried,  the  extract  (dried  at  100**  C.)  always  amounts  to 
etween   55   and   66   per  cent., — ^generally   to  more  than   60, — thus 
affording  in  many  instances  a  test  of  the  pureness  of  the  drug.     Dried 

^  We  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  •  American  Joum,    of  Pharm.,    1870. 

very  good  specimens  of  pectic  matter  ana  124. 

caoutchouc  from  opium,   with  which  we  ^  From  the  laboratory  accounts  of  Messrs. 

were  presented  (1879)  by  Messrs.  J.  F.  Allen  and  Hanburys,  London,  by  which  it 

Macfarlane  &  Co.,  of  London  and  Edin-  appears  that  200  lb.  of  Turkey  opium  dried 

buridbi.  at  various  times  in  the  course  of  10  years 

s  FlUckiger,  in  Pharm,  Jaum,  z.  (1869)  lost  in  weight  25}  It. 
208. 
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Indian  opium  yields  from  60  to  68  per  cent,  of  matter  soluble  in  cold 
water.^ 

The  peculiar  constituents  of  opium  are  of  basic,  acid,  or  neutral 
nature.  Some  of  these  substances  were  observed  in  opium  as  early  as 
the  17th  and  18th  century,  and  designated  Magisterium  Ojyii.  Bucholz 
in  1802  vainly  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  salt  from  the  extract  by 
crystallization.  In  1803,  however,  Charles  Derosne,  an  apothecary  of 
Paris,  in  diluting  a  syrupy  aqueous  extract  of  opium,  observed  crystals 
of  the  substance  now  <^led  Narcotvne,  which  he  prepared  pure.  He 
believed  that  the  same  body  was  obtained  by  precipitating  the  mother 
liquor  with  an  alkali,  but  what  he  so  got  was  morphine.  It  is  needless 
to  pursue  the  further  researches  of  Derosne.  Ingenious  as  they  were, 
it  was  reserved  for  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Adam  Sertiirner,  apothecary 
of  Eimbeck  in  Hanover  (nat  1783,  ob.  1841)  to  discover  their  true 
interpretation. 

Sertiirner  had  been  engaged  since  1805  with  the  chemical  investi- 
gation of  opium,  and  in  1816  he  summarized  his  results  in  the  state- 
ment that  he  had  enriched  science  (we  now  translate  his  own  words') 
— "  not  only  with  the  knowledge  of  a  remarkable  new  vegetable  acid 
[Mekonsdure  (meconic  acid)  which  he  had  made  known  as  OjnumaoAire 
in  1806],  but  also  with  the  discovery  of  a  new  alkaline  salifiable  base, 
Marphium,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  substances,  and  apparently 
related  to  ammonia."  Sertiirner  in  fact  distinctly  recognised  the  basic 
nature  and  the  organic  constitution  of  morphium  (now  called  Moi^hine, 
Morphia,  or  Morphinv/m),  and  prepared  a  number  of  its  crystalline 
salts.  He  likewise  demonstrated  the  poisonous  nature  of  these  sub- 
stances by  experiments  on  himself  and  others.  Lastly,  he  pointed  out, 
though  very  incon-ectly,  the  difference  between  morphine  and  the  so- 
called  Opium-salt  (Narcotine)  of  Derosne.  It  is  possible  that  this 
latter  chemist  may  have  had  morphine  in  his  hands  at  the  same  time 
as  Sertiirner,  or  even  earlier.  This  honour  is  also  due  to  Sdguin, 
whose  paper  "Sur  VOpiuTn'*  read  at  the  Institute,  December  24,  1804, 
was,  strange  to  say,  not  published  till  1814.'  To  Sertiirner,  however, 
undoubtedly  belongs  the  merit  of  first  making  known  the  existence  of 
organic  alkalis  in  tne  vegetable  kingdom,* — ^a  series  of  bodies  practically 
interminable.  As  to  opium,  it  still  remains  after  nearly  seventy  years 
a  nidus  of  new  substances. 

Solutions  of  morphine  in  acids  or  in  alkalis  rotate  the  plane  of 
polarization  to  the  left. 

The  morphine  in  opium  is  combined  with  meconic  acid,  and  is 
therefore  easily  soluble  in  water.'  The  Narcotine  is  present  in  the 
free  state,  and  can  be  extracted  by  chloroform,  boiling  alcohol,  benzol, 
ether,  or  volatile  oils,®  but  not  by  water.  It  dissolves  in  3  parts  of 
chloroform,  in  20  of  boiling  alcohol,  in  21  of  benzol,  in  40  of  boiling 
ether.    Its  alkaline  properties  are  very  weak,  and  it  does  not  affect 

^  Calculated  from  official  statements  given  alcaline  de  la  morphine,  et  avoir  ainsi  ouvert 

hj  Eatwell  in  the  paper  quoted  at  p.  50.  une  voie  qui  produit  de  grandes  d^couvertes 

'Gilbert's  ^iina/cn(2erPAy«a;,lv.  (1817)  m^icales." 

57.  '  There  are  exceptional  cases  in  which  it 

*AnmiUet  de  Chimie,  xciL  (1814)  225.  is  asserted  that  water  does  not  take  up  the 

*Tlie  Institat  de  France  on  the  27th  whole  amount  of  morphine. 

JiuM^  1S31,  awarded  to  Sertiirner  a  prize  of  <  In  large  crystals  by  means  of  oil  of 

2000  francs — "poor  avoir  reconnu  la  nature  turpentine. 
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vegetable  colours.  If  we  examine  opium  by  the  microscope  we  cannot 
at  once  detect  the  presence  of  narcotine,  but  if  first  moistened  with 
glycerin,  numerous  large  crystals  may  generally  be  found  after  the 
lapse  of  some  days.  If  the  opium  has  been  previously  exhausted  with 
benzol  or  ether,  in  order  to  remove  the  narcotine,  no  such  crystals  will 
be  formed.  Hence  it  follows  that  narcotine  pre-exists  in  an  amorphous 
state. 

By  decomposition  with  sulphuric  acid,  narcotine  yields  Cotat'nine, 
an  undoubted  base,  together  with  Opianic  Acid,  and  certain  derivatives 
of  the  latter. 

The  discovery  of  another  base,  Codeine,  was  made  in  1832  by 
Robiquet.  It  dissolves  in  17  parts  of  boiling  water,  forming  a  highly 
alkaline  solution  which  perfectly  saturates  acids,  and  exhibits  in 
polarized  light  a  levogyre  power.  Codeine  is  also  readily  soluble  at 
ordinary  temperatures  in  7  parts  amy  lie  alcohol,  and  in  11  of  benzol. 

The  codeine  of  commerce  is  in  very  large  crystals  containing  2 
atoms  =  5*66  per  cent,  of  water.  By  crystallization  from  ether  the 
alkaloid  may  be  obtained  in  small  anhydrous  crystals. 

Since  1882  other  alkaloids  have  been  found  in  opium,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  following  table,  which  includes  all  the  17  now  known.  ^ 

A  very  large  number  of  derivatives  of  several  among  them  have  been 
prepared,  of  which  we  point  out  a  few  in  smaller  type.  The  molecular 
constitution  of  these  opium  alkaloids  being  not  yet  thoroughly  settled, 
we  add  only  their  empirical  formute,  which  however  exhibit  unmistake- 
able  connections. 

Papavero»ine  discovered  by  Deschamps  in  poppy-heads  (p.  42)  can 
hardly  be  absent  from  opium.  In  some  points  it  appears  to  tesemble 
ciyptopine. 

Among  the  peculiar  non-basic  constituents  of  opium,  the  first  to  call 
for  notice  is  Meconic  Acid,  C7H*0^  discovered,  as  already  observed,  by 
Sertiirner  in  1805.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  red  colour  which  it 
produces  with  fertic  salts,  the  same  as  that  of  ferric  sulphocyanate; 
but  the  latter  only  dissolves  in  ether.  Meconic  acid  is  soluble  in  4 
parts  of  boiling  water,  but  immediately  gives  off  CO^  and  the  remain- 
ing solution  instead  of  depositing  micaceous  crystalline  scales  of  meconic 
acid,  yields  on  cooling  (but  best  after  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid) 
hard  granular  crystals  of  Comenic  Acid,  CH\)*. 

Lactic  Add  was  discovered  by  T.  and  H.  Smith  in  the  opium-liquors 
produced  in  the  manufacture  of  morphine.  These  chemists  regarded  it 
as  a  peculiar  body,  and  under  the  name  of  Thebolactic  Add,  exhibited 
it  together  with  its  copper  and  morphine  salts  at  the  London  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  1862.  Its  identity  with  ordinary  lactic  acid 
was  ascertained  by  Stenhouse  (whose  experiments  have  not  been  pub- 
lished) and  also  by  J.  Y.  Buchanan.^  T.  and  H.  Smith  consider  it  to  be  a 
regular  constituent  of  Turkey  opium;  they  obtained  it  as  a  calcium- 
salt  to  the  amount  of  about  2  per  cent.,  and  have  prepared  it  in  this  form 
and  in  a  pure  state  to  the  extent  of  over  100  lb.  In  out  opinion  it  is 
not  an  original  constituent  of  poppy-juice. 

^In  1851   Hintefberger  described  as  a        body,   and  found  (1876)  it  to  consiist  of 
peculiar  alkaloid,  Opianine;  Dr.  Hesse  has        impure  narcotine. 

examined  Hinterberffer's  specimen  of  this  >  Berichte  d,  Dtut4teh,  Chtm.  OeselUch* 

zu  BerUn,  iii.  (1870)  182. 
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and  a  few  of  their  Arti/wial  Derivatives. 
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In  the  year  1826,  Dublanc^  observed  in  opium  a  peculiar  substance 
having  neither  basic  nor  acid  properties  which  was  afterwards  (1832) 
prepared  in  a  state  of  purity  by  Couerbe.  It  has  been  called  Opianyl 
or  (by  Couerbe)  Meconine.  It  has  the  composition  C?®H"C)*  = 
C«H2.CH'.O.CO(OCff)2.  Meconin  forms  prisms  which  fuse  under 
water  at  77°  C.  or  per  ae  at  110°,  and  distil  at  155°;  it  dissolves  in  about 
20  parts  of  boiling  water,  from  which  it  may  be  readily  crystallized. 
Meconin  may  be  formed  by  heating  narcotine  with  nitric  acid. 

An  analogous  substance  Meconoioain  C?H*'0'  =  C«ff .  (OH)'.(CHy, 
has  been  discovered  in  1878  by  T.  and  H.  Smith.  Meconoiosin  is 
readily  soluble  in  27  parts  of  cold  water,  and  melts  at  88°  C.  When 
heated  with  slightly  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  when  the  evaporation 
has  reached  a  certain  point,  meconoiosin  produces  a  deep  red;  with 
meconin  the  coloration  is  a  beautiful  green. 

Proportion  of  peculiar  constituents — ^The  substances  described 
in  the  foregoing  section  exist  in  opium  in  very  variable  proportion;  and 
as  it  is  on  their  presence,  but  especially  that  of  morphine,  that  the  value 
of  the  drug  depends,  the  importance  of  exact  estimation  is  evident. 

Opium  whether  required  for  analysis  or  for  pharmaceutical  prepara- 
tions has  to  be  taken  exclusivdy  in  the  dry  state.  The  amount  of 
water  it  contains  is  so  uncertain  that  the  drug  must  be  reduced  to  a 
fixed  standard  by  complete  desiccation  at  100°  C,  before  any  given 
weight  is  taken. 

Morphine-— GmhoMxi?  who  analysed  a  large  number  of  samples  of 
opium,  and  whose  skill  and  care  in  such  research  are  not  disputed, 
obtained  from  a  sample  of  French  opium  produced  near  Amiens,  22'88 
per  cent,  of  morphine  crystallized  from  spirit  of  wine.  This  per- 
centage has  not  to  our  knowledge  been  ever  exceeded.  From  another 
specimen  produced  in  the  same  district  he-  got  21*23  per  cent.,  from 
a  third  20*67.  The  lowest  percentage  from  a  French  opium  was  14*96, 
— in  each  case  reckoned  on  material  previously  dried. 

Chevallier  extracted  from  opium  grown  by  Aubergier  at  Clermont 
in  the  centre  of  France,  17*50  per  cent,  of  morphine.  Decharmes  from 
a  French  opium  obtained  17*6  per  cent.,  and  Biltz  from  a  German 
opium  20  per  cent.  Opium  produced  in  Wurtemberg  sent  to  the 
Vienna  Exhibition  of  1873  afforded  Hesse  12  to  15  per  cent,  of  mor- 
phine ;  and  opium  from  Silesia  9  to  10  per  cent.' 

A  pure  American  opium  collected  in  the  State  of  Vermont  yielded 
Proctor  15*75  per  cent  of  morphine  and  2  percent  of  narcotine.* 

The  opium  of  Asia  Minor  furnishes  very  nearly  the  same  pro- 
portions of  morphine  as  that  of  Europe.  The  maximum  recorded  by 
Guibourt  is  21*46  per  cent,  obtained  from  a  Smyrna  opium  sold  in 
Paris.  The  mean  yield  of  8  samples  of  opium  sent  by  Delia  Sudda  of 
Constantinople  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855  was  14*78  per  cent. 
The  mean  percentage  of  morphine  afforded  by  12  other  samples  of 
Turkey  opium  obtained  from  various  sources  was  14*66. 

^  AnnaU»   de  Chimie   et   de   Physique^  la  quantiU  de  morphine  que  Vopium  doit 

xlix.  (1832)  5 — ^20.— The  paper  was  read  contenir,  Paris,  1862. 

before  the   Acad,   de  M^,   13th   May,  <  Schroff;    AtusteUungsberichtt    Arznei- 

1826.  waaren,  p.  31. 

'  MHnoire  tur  U  dotage  de  VOpium  et  sur  *  Am,  Jottrn,  qfPharm,  xviii.  (1870)  124. 
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Chevallier^  states  that  Smyrna  opium,  of  which  several  cases  were 
received  by  Merck  of  Darmstadt  in  1845,  afforded  12  to  13  per  cent,  of 
pore  morphine  reckoned  upon  the  drug  in  its  fresh  and  moist  state, 

Fayk  Bey*  analysed  92  samples  of  opium  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
found  that  half  the  number  yielded  more  than  10  per  cent,  of 
morphine.    The  richest  afforded  17*2  per  cent. 

From  the  foregoing  statements  we  are  wan-anted  in  assuming  that 
good  Smyrna  opium  deprived  of  water  ought  to  afford  12  to  15  per 
cent  of  morphine,  and  that  if  the  percentage  is  less  than  10,  adultera- 
tion may  be  suspected. 

Egyptian  opium  has  usually  been  found  very  much  weaker  in  mor- 
phine than  that  of  Asia  Minor.  A  sample  sent  to  the  Paris  Exhibition 
of  1865  and  presented  to  one  of  us  by  Figari  Bey  of  Cairo,  afforded 
us  5*8  per  cent,  of  morphine  and  8*7  of  narcotine. 

Persian  opium  appears  extremely  variable,  probably  in  consequence 
of  the  practice  of  combining  it  with  sugar  and  other  substances.  It  is 
however  sometimes  very  good.  Seput  obtained  from  four  samples  the 
respective  percentages  of  13*47,  llo2,  1012,  1008  of  morphine,  the 
opium  being  free  from  water.  Mr.  Howard  as  already  stated  (p.  49) 
extracted  from  Persian  opium,  not  previously  dried,  from  8  to  10*75  per 
cent  of  morphine. 

East  Indian  opium  is  remarkable  for  its  low  percentage  of  mor- 
phine, a  circumstance  which  we  think  is  attributable  in  part  to 
climate  and  in  part  to  a  method  of  collection  radically  defective.  It  is 
scarcely  conceivable  that  the  long  period  during  which  the  juice 
remains  in  a  wet  state, — always  three  to  four  weeks, — does  not  exer- 
cise a  destructive  action  on  its  constituents. 

According  to  Eat  well  *  the  percentage  of  morphine  in  the  samples  of 
Benares  opium  officially  submitted  for  analysis  gave  the  following 
averages . — 

184^^-46       184e-47       1847-48       1848^49 
2-48         2-38         2-20         3-21 

The  same  observer  has  recorded  the  results  of  the  examination 
of  fi-eshly  collected  poppy -juice,  which  in  three  instances  afforded 
respectively  1*4,  3*06,  and  2*89  per  cent,  of  morphine,  reckoned  on 
the  material  deprived  of  water ;  but  the  conditions  under  which  the 
experiments  were  made  appear  open  to  great  objection.* 

Such  very  low  results  are  not  always  obtained  from  East  Indian 
opium.  In  a  sample  from  Khandesh  furnished  by  the  Indian  Museum, 
we  found  607  of  morphine.  Solly  from  the  same  kind  obtained  about 
7  per  cent. 

Patna  Garden  Opium  which  is  the  sort  prepared  exclusively  for 
medicinal  use,  afforded  us  8*6  per  cent,  of  purifiea  morphine  and  4  per 
cent   of  narcotine.®      Guibourt   obtained  from   such    an  opium  7*72 

1  Notice  historique  sur  Vopium  indigene,  stand  in  a  basin  from  23rd  Feb.  to  7th  May, 

Paris,  1852.  being  " occasionally  stirred"  ! 

*  Monoffrapfue  des  Opiums  de  C Empire  *  This  drug  made  in  1838  came  from 
Ottonum  envoyia  d  VExpoaitUm  de  ParU,  the  Apothecary  -  General,  Calcutta,  and 
1867.  was  presented  by  Christison  to  the  Eew 

*  J&tam.  de  Pharm.  xxxix.  (1861)  163.  Museum.       It   is  in   rectangular  tablets 

*  Pharm.  Joum.  xi.  (1852)  361.  2\  inches  square  and  f  of  an  inch  thick, 
'  In  one  case  the  juice  was  allowed  to        cased  in  wax. 
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per  cent.  Christison  from  a  sample  sent  to  Duncan  of  Edinburgh  in 
1830/  9*50  per  cent,  of  hydrochlorate  of  morphine. 

Samples  from  the  Indian  Museum  placed  at  our  disposal  by  Dr. 
J.  Forbes  Watson  gave*  us  the  following  percentages  of  morphine: — 
Medical  {Indian)  Opium,  1852-53,  portion  of  a  square  brick,  4'3; 
Garden  Behar  Opium,  46;  Abkdri  Provision  Opium, Pain^, No.  5380, 
3*5 ;  Sind  Opium,  No.  28,  38 ;  Opium,  Hyderabad,  Bind,  3*2  (and  5*4 
of  narcotine) ;  Malwa  Opium,  61. 

With  regard  to  the  percentage  of  morphine  in  Chinese  Opium,,  the 
following  data  have  been  obligingly  furnished  to  us  by  Mr.  T.  W. 
Sheppard,  F.C.S.,  Opium  Examiner  to  the  Benares  Opium  Agency,  of 
analyses  made  by  himself  from  samples  of  the  drug  procured  in  China 
by  Sir  R.  Alcock : — Szechuen  opium,  2*2;  Kweichow,  25  ;  Yunnan, 4*1; 
Kansu,  5*1  per  cent.  Mr.  S.  informs  us  that  Dr.  Eatwell  obtained  in 
1852  from  Szechuen  opium  33,  and  from  Kweichow  opium  61'  per 
cent. — the  opium  in  all  instances  being  reckoned  as  diy.  The  samples 
examined  by  Mr.  S.  contained  86  to  95  per  cent  of  dry  opium, 
and  yielded  (undried)  36  to  53  per  cent,  of  extract  soluble  in  cold 
water.  The  proportion  of  morphine  in  the  sample  of  Chinese  opium 
analysed  by  Dr.  Jamieson  (p.  55)  was  nearly  7*2  per  cent  calculated  on 
the  dry  drug. 

Psend&tnorphine — occurs  only  in  very  small  quantities.  Hesse 
found  it  in  some  sorts  of  opium  to  the  extent  of  002  per  cent, — in 
others  still  less. 

Codeine — ^has  been  found  in  Smyrna,  French  and  Indian  opium, 
but  only  to  the  extent  of  ^  to  f  per  cent  T.  and  H.  Smith  give  the 
proportion  in  Turkey  opium  as  03  per  cent.* 

Thebaine — which  has  likewise  been  obtained  from  French  opium, 
amounts  in  Turkey  opium  according  to  Merck  to  about  1  per  cent.  In 
the  latter  sort  T.  and  H.  Smith  found  only  about  81 5  per  cent.,  but  of 

Papaverine^ — in  the  same  drug,  1  per  cent. 

Narcotine — exists  in  opium  in  widely  different  proportions  and 
often  in  considerable  abundance.  Thus  Schindler  obtained  in  1834 
from  a  Smyrna  opium  yielding  10*30  per  cent,  of  morphine,  1*30  per 
cent,  of  narcotine.  Biltz  (1831)  analysed  an  oriental  opium  which 
afforded  9*25  per  cent,  of  morphine  and  7*50  of  narcotine.  Reveil 
(1860)  obtained  from  Persian  opium  not  rich  in  morphine,  from  half  as 
much  to  twice  as  much  narcotine  as  morphine.  The  utmost  of  narco- 
tine was  9*90  per  cent  We  have  found  in  German  opium  of  undubit- 
able  purity^  10*9  per  cent,  of  narcotine. 

East  Indian  opium  was  found  by  Eatwell  (1850)  always  to  afford 
more  narcotine  than  morphine, — frequently  twice  as  much.  The  sample 
from  Khandesh  referred  to  on  the  opposite  page,  afforded  us  7*7  per 
cent  of  pure  narcotine. 

French  opium  collected  from  the  Pavot  oeiUet  sometimes  affords 
neither  narcotine,  thebaine,  nor  narceine.® 

I  The  actual  specimen  is  in  the  Kew  ^  Collected  in  1829  by  Biltz  and  obli^- 

Museum.  ingiy  placed  in  1867  at  my  disposal  by  his 

»  PharmJoum,  v.  (1876)  846.  son.— F.  A.  F. 

'  This  sample,  the  richest  of  all  in  mor-  *  The  statement  of  Biltz  (1831)  that  an 

phine,  is  noted  as  of  **27id  qvalUy,**  opium  collected  by  himself  from  poppies 

*  Pharrn,  Joum.  vii.  (1866)  183.  grown  in  1829  at  Erfurt  afforded  33  per 
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Narceine — Of  this  substance  Couerbe  found  in  opium  01  per  cent. ; 
T.  and  H.  Smith  0*02  and  Schindler  071. 

Cryptopine — exists  in  opium  in  very  small  proportion.  T.  and  H. 
Smith  state  that  since  the  alkaloid  first  came  under  their  notice,  they 
have  collected  of  it  altogether  about  o  ounces  in  the  form  of  hydro- 
chlorate,  and  this  small  quantity  in  operating  on  many  thousands  of 
pounds  of  opium.  But  they  by  no  means  assert  that  the  whole  of  the 
cryptopine  was  obtained. 

Rhoeadine — is  also  found  only  in  exceedingly  minute  quantity. 

Meeonic  Acid — If  the  average  amount  of  morphine  in  opium  be 
estimated  at  15  per  cent.,  and  the  alkaloid  be  supposed  to  exist  as  a 
tribasic  meconate,  it  would  require  for  saturation  3*4  per  cent,  of 
meeonic  acid.  Wittstein  obtained  rather  more  than  3  per  cent.,  T.  and 
H.  Smith  4  per  cent.,  and  Decharmes  4*33.  Opium  produced  in  Vermont 
yielded,  according  to  Proctor  (1870)  5*25  per  cent,  of  meeonic  acid. 
The  quantity  of  acid  required  to  unite  with  the  other  bases  assuming 
them  to  exist  as  salts  can  be  but  extremely  small. 

Estimation  of  Morphine  in  Opium — The  practical  valuation  of 
opium  turns  in  the  first  instance  upon  the  estimation  of  the  water  pre- 
sent in  the  drug,  and  in  the  second  upon  the  proportion  which  the 
latter  contains  of  morphine.* 

The  first  question  is  determined  by  exposing  a  known  quantity  of 
the  drug  divided  into  small  slices  or  fragments  to  the  heat  of  a  water- 
hath  until  it  cease  to  lose  weight. 

For  the  estimation  of  the  morphine  many  processes  have  been 
devised,  but  none  is  perfectly  satisfactory.^  That  which  we  recommend 
is  thus  performed : — Take  of  opium  previously  dried  at  100"  C,  as  above 
stated,  and  powdered,  10  grammes ;  shake  it  with  100  grammes  alcohol 
0*950  sp.  gr.,  and  filter  after  a  day  or  two.  The  weight  of  the  liquid 
should  be  made  equal  to  100  grammes.  Add  to  it  50  grammes  of  ether 
and  2  grammas  of  ammonia  water  0960  sp.  gr. ;  collect  the  crystals  of 
opium  which  separate  slowly,  after  a  day  or  two,  dry  them  at  lOO^'C, 
and  weigh  them. — On  applying  this  method  to  Indian  opium,  we  were 
hut  little  satisfied  with  it. 

Commerce — By  official  statistics  it  appears  that  the  quantity  of 
opium  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1872  was  356,211  lb., 
valued  at  £361,503.  The  imports  from  Asiatic  and  European  Turkey 
are  stated  in  the  same  tables  thus : — 

180S  1870  1872  1874 

317,1331b.  276,6911b.  326,6721b.  614,0001b. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  drug  used  in  Great  Britain  is  chiefly 
Turkish.  The  import  of  opium  from  Persia  has  been  very  irregular. 
In  1871,  21,894  lb.  are  reported  as  received  from  that  country ;  in 
1872,  none. 

cent,  of  narcotine  is  contrary  to  the  ex-  the  bulk  of  the  drug.     We  prefer  to  take 

perience  of  all  other  chemista.     The  same  a  little  piece  from  each  of  several  lumps, 

mast  be  said  of  Mulder's  assertion  respect-  mix  them  in  a  mortar,  and  weigh  from  tlie 

ing  an  opimn  giving  6  to  13  per  cent,  of  mixed  sample  the  required  quantity. 


*  See  also  Proctor,  Pharm.  Joum.  vii. 
^  In  aelecting  a  sample  for  analysis,  care        (1876)  244*  and  Yearbook  of  Pharm.  1877. 
dKmld  be  taken  that  it  fairly  represents        528. 
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Except  that  a  little  Malwa  opium  has  occasionally  been  imported, 
it  may  be  asserted  the  opium  of  India  is  entirely  unknown  in  the 
English  market,  and  that  none  of  it  is  to  be  found  even  in  London 
in  the  warehouse  of  any  druggist. 

As  to  other  countries,  we  may  point  out  that  in  1876  the  import  of 
opium  (prepared)  into  the  colony  of  Victoria  was  valued  at  £104,557. 

Uses — Opium  possesses  sedative  powers  which  are  universally 
known.  In  the  words  of  Pereira,  it  is  the  most  important  and  valuable 
medicine  of  the  whole  Materia  Medica ;  and  we  may  add,  the  source 
by  its  judicious  employment  of  more  happiness  and  by  its  abuse  of 
more  miseiy  *  than  any  other  drug  employed  by  mankind. 

Adulteration — The  manifold  falsifications  of  opium  have  been 
already  noticed,  and  the  method  by  which  its  more  important  alkaloid 
may  be  estimated  has  been  pointed  out.  Moreover  as  already  stated, 
neither  tannic  acid  nor  starch  ever  occur  in  genuine  opium ;  and  the 
proportion  of  ash  left  upon  the  incineration  of  a  good  opium  does  not 
exceed  4  to  8  per  cent,  of  the  dried  drug.  Another  criterion  is  afforded 
by  the  amount  soluble  in  cold  water  which  ought  to  exceed  55  per  cent, 
reckoned  on  dry  opium.  Finally,  if  we  are  correct,  the  gum  contained 
in  pure  opium  is  distinct  from  gum  arable,  being  precipitable  by  neutral 
acetate  of  lead.  If  we  exhaust  with  water  opium  falsified  with  gum 
arable,  the  mucilage  peculiar  to  opium  will  be  precipitated  by  neutral 
acetate  of  lead,  the  liquid  separated  from  the  precipitate  will  still  con- 
tain the  gum  arable  which  may  be  thrown  down  by  alcohol.  If  gum 
is  present  to  some  extent,  an  abundant  precipitate  is  produced. 
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SEMEN    SINAPIS   NIGR^. 

Black,  Brown  a?*  Red  Mustard;  F.  Moutarde  iioire  ou  griae;  G.  Schwarzei' 

Senf. 

Botanical  Origin — Brasaica  nigra  Koch  (Sinapis  nigra  L.). 
Black  Mustard  is  found  wild  over  the  whole  of  Europe  excepting 
the  extreme  north.  It  also  occurs  in  Northern  Africa,  Asia  Minor, 
Mesopotamia,  the  Caucasian  region.  Western  India,  as  well  as  in 
Southern  Siberia  and  China.  By  cultivation,  which  is  conducted  on  a 
large  scale  in  many  countries  (as  Alsace,  Bohemia,  Holland,  England 
and  Italy),  it  has  doubtless  been  diffused  through  regions  where  it  did 
not  anciently  exist.  It  has  now  become  naturalized  both  in  North 
and  South  America. 

History — Mustard  was  well  known  to  the  ancients.  Theophrastus 
mentions  it  as  Ndxu, — Dioscorides  as  NaTru  or  2«Vj;xi.  Pliny  notices 
three  kinds  which  have  been  refeired  by  F^e^  to  Bras»ica  nigyu  Koch, 

*  See  Tinfflins,  J.  F.  B.,     The  poppy-  and  Us  results  to  India  and  China,     Lon- 

plafjue  and  England^s  crime,  London,  1S76  don,   1S76   (308  pages)  ;   Sir   Edw.    Fry, 

(192  p.)  ;  Turner,  F.  S.  (Secretary  of  the  England,  China,  and  Opium,  1878  (61  p.). 

Anglo-Oriental  Society  for  the  Suppression  '  Botanique  et  Mature  Al^,  de  Pline,  ii. 

of  the  Opium  Trade),  British  Opium  Policy  (1833)  446. 
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B.  alba  Hook.  f.  et  Tb.,  and  to  a  South  European  species,  DiploUixis 
erucoides  DC.  (Sinapis  erucoidea  L.).  The  use  of  mustard  seems  up  to 
this  period  to  have  been  more  medicinal  than  dietetic.  But  from  an 
edict  of  Diocletian,  A.D.  301  ^  in  which  it  is  mentioned  along  with 
alimentary  substances,  we  must  suppose  it  was  then  regarded  as  a  con- 
diment at  least  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

In  Europe  during  the  middle  ages  mustard  was  a  valued  accom- 
paniment to  food,  especially  to  the  salted  meat  which  constituted  a  large 
portion  of  the  diet  of  our  ancestors  during  the  winter.*  In  the  Welsh 
"  Meddygon  Myddvai,"  of  the  13th  century,  a  paragraph  is  devoted  to 
the  "Virtues  of  Mustard."  In  household  accounts  of  the  13th  and 
Hth  centuries,  mustard  under  the  name  of  SenapiuTYi  is  of  constant 
occurrence. 

Mustard  was  then  cultivated  in  England,  but  not  as  it  would  seem 
very  extensively.  The  price  of  the  seed  between  A.D.  1285  and  1395 
varied  from  Is.  3d.  to  68.  Sd.  per  quarter,  but  in  1347  and  1376  it  was 
as  high  as  15«.  and  168.'  In  the  accounts  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain- 
des-Prds  in  Paris,  commencing  A.D.  800,  mustard  is  specilically  men- 
tioned as  a  regular  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  convent  lands.* 

The  essential  oil  of  mustard  was,  apparently,  noticed  about  the  year 
1660  by  Nicolas  Le  Febvre  (see  in  the  article  Rad.  Inulae),  more  dis- 
tinctly in  1732  by  Boerhaave.  Its  acridity  and  high  specific  gravity 
were  pointed  out  by  Murray.*  Thibierge  in  1819  observed  that  sulphur 
was  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  oil,  and  Guibourt^  stated  that  it  is 
not  pre-existing  in  the  seed. 

Production — Mustard  is  grown  in  England  only  on  the  richest 
alluvial  soils,  and  chiefly  in  the  counties  of  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire. 
Very  good  seed  is  produced  in  Holland. 

Description — The  pod  of  Bras»icu  nigra  is  smooth,  erect^  and  closely 
pressed  against  the  axis  of  the  long  slender  raceme.  It  has  a  strong 
nerve  on  each  of  its  two  valves  and  contains  in  each  cell  from  4  to  6 
spherical  or  slightly  oval  seeds.  The  seeds  are  about  ^  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  and  ^V  ^f  *  grain  in  weight ;  they  are  of  a  dark  reddish-brown . 
The  8ur&ce  is  reticulated  with  minute  pits,  and  often  more  or  less 
covered  with  a  whitish  pellicle  which  gives  to  some  seeds  a  grey  colour  J 
The  testa  which  is  thin,  brittle  and  translucent  encloses  an  exalbumi- 
noos  embryo  having  two  short  cotyledons  folded  together  longitudinally 
and  forming  a  sort  of  trough  in  which  the  radicle  lies  bent  up.  The 
embryo  thus  coiled  into  a  ball  completely  fills  the  testa;  the  outer 
cotyledon  is  thicker  than  the  inner,  which  viewed  in  transverse  section 
seems  to  hold  the  radicle  as  a  pair  of  forceps.     The  seeds  when  pul- 

*  yioaaxmeiamBerkhtederi&chs.  Geselhch.  *  Gu^rard,  Polyptique  <fe  VAhh4  Irminon, 
At  Wisaenseha/ten  zu  Leipzig,  1851.  1—80.  Paris,  i.  (1844)  715. 

*  Enclosed  pasture  laua  in  England  was  ^  Apparatus  medkaminnm,  ii.  (1794)  399. 
rare,  and  there  was  but  scanty  provision  ^  Journ.  de  Pharm.  xvii.  (1831)  360. 

for  ptvservinf  stock  through  the  winter,  ^The  grey  colour  of  the  seed,  which  is 

root    crops    being    unknown.      Hence   in  attribute  to  rain  during  the  ripening,  is 

Xorember  there  was  a  general  slaughtering  very  detrimental  to  its  value.     The  sreat 

of  sheep  and  oxen,  the  flesh  of  which  was  aim  of  the  grower  is  to  produce  seed  of  a 

•ilted  for  winter  use. — See  also  Pharm,  bright  reddish  brown,  ynXh  no  grey  seed 

viii.  (1876,  April  27)  852.  intermixed. 


E 


*Bflgen,  tiUt.  of  Agriculture  and  Prices 
m  England,  i.  (1866)  223. 
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verized  have  a  greenish  yellow  hue.  Masticated  they  have  for  an 
instant  a  bitterish  taste  which  however  quickly  becomes  pungent. 
When  triturated  with  water  they  afford  a  yellowish  emulsion  emitting 
a  pungent  acrid  vapour  which  affects  the  eyes,  and  has  a  strong  acid 
reaction.  The  seeds  powdered  dry  have  no  such  pungency.  When  the 
seeds  are  triturated  with  solution  of  potash,  the  pungent  odour  is  not 
evolved ;  nor  when  they  are  boiled  in  water.  Neither  is  the  acridity 
developed  on  triturating  them  with  alcohol,  dilute  minei*al  acids,  or 
solution  of  tannin,  or  even  with  water  when  they  have  been  kept  in 
powder  for  a  long  time. 

Microscopic  Structure — ^The  whitish  pellicle  already  mentioned, 
which  covers  the  seed,  is  made  up  of  hexagonal  tabular  cells.  The 
epidermis  consists  of  one  row  of  densely  packed  brown  cells,  radially 
elonorated  and  havin^j  stronor  lateral  and  inner  walls.  Their  outer  walls 
on  the  other  hand  are  thin  and  not  coloured;  they  are  not  clearly 
obvious  when  seen  under  oil,  but  swell  up  very  considerably  in  pre- 
sence of  water,  emitting  mucilage.^  Seeds  immersed  in  water  become 
therefore  covered  with  a  glossy  envelope,  levelling  down  the  superficial 
inequalities,  so  that  the  wet  seed  appears  smooth.  The  tissue  of  the 
cotyledons  exhibits  large  drops  of  fatty  oil  and  granules  of  albumin. 

Chemical  Composition — By  distilling  brown  mustard  with  water, 
the  seed  having  been  previously  macerated,  the  pungent  principle, 
EmentiaZ  Oil  of  Mustard,  is  obtained. 

The  oil,  which  has  the  composition  SCN(CH'),  (allyl  isosulphocy- 
anate),  boils  at  148''  C;  it  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1017,  no  rotatory  power, 
and  is  soluble  without  coloration  or  turbidity  in  three  times  its  weight 
or  more  of  cold  strong  sulphuric  acid.  To  this  oil  is  due  the  pungent 
smell  and  taste  of  mustard  and  its  inflammatory  action  on  the  skin. 
As  already  pointed  out,  mustard  oil  ls  not  present  in  the  dry  seeds,  but 
is  produced  only  after  they  have  been  comminuted  and  mixed  with 
water,  the  temperature  of  which  should  not  exceed  50°  C. 

The  remarkable  reaction  which  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  mustard 
oil  was  explained  by  Will  and  Korner  in  1863.  They  obtained  from 
mustard  a  crystallizable  substance,  then  termed  Myronxite  of  potassiuTn, 
now  called  Siiiigrin,  It  is  to  be  regarded,  according  to  the  admirable 
investigations  of  these  chemists,  as  a  compound  of 

Isosulphocyanate  of  allyl  or  mustaid  oil    .    C^    H"     NS 

Bisulphate  of  potassium H      KS      O* 

Sugar  (dextroglucose) C    H^-  O* 


so  that  the  formula C'  W  KNS^  O^*^ 

is  that  of  sinigrin.  It  does  in  fact  split  into  the  above-mentioned  three 
substances  when  dissolved  in  water  and  brought  into  contact  with 
My  rosin. 

This  albuminous  body  discovered  by  Bussy  in  1839,  but  the  com- 
position of  which  has  not  been  made  out,  likewise  undergoes  a  certain 
decomposition  under  these  circumstances.  Sinigi-in  may  likewise  be 
decomposed  by  alkalis  and,  according  to  Ludwig  and  Lange,  by  silver 

^  Most  minutely  described  and  figured        mekunqen   auf  dein  Oebiete  des  Pflanzen- 
by  F.  von  Hohnel,  in  Haberlandt'a  Unter-        baiies,  i.  (Vienna,  1875)  171 — 202. 
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nitrate.  These  chemists  obtained  sinigrin  from  the  seeds  in  the  pro- 
portion of  0*5  per  cent. ;  Will  and  Komer  got  0*5  to  0*6  per  cent.  The 
extraction  of  the  substance  is  therefore  attended  with  great  loss,  as  the 
minimum  yield  of  volatile  oil,  0*42  per  cent,  indicates  2*36  of  potassium 
mjTonate. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  myrosin  coagulates  at  60°  C.  and  then 
becomes  inactive :  hence  mustard  seed  which  has  been  heated  to  100°  C. 
or  has  been  roasted  yields  no  volatile  oil,  nor  does  it  yield  auy  if 
powdered  and  introduced  at  once  into  boiling  water.  The  proportion  of 
myrosin  in  mustard  has  not  been  exactly  determined.  The  total  amount 
of  nitrogen  in  the  seed  is  2*9  per  cent.  (Hoffmann)  which  would  corre- 
spond to  18  per  cent,  of  myrosin,  supposing  the  proportion  of  nitrogen 
in  that  substance  to  be  the  same  as  in  albumin,  and  the  total  quantity 
of  nitrogen  to  belong  to  it.  Sometimes  black  mustard  contains  so  little 
of  it,  that  an  emulsion  of  white  mustard  requires  to  be  added  in  order 
to  develop  all  the  volatile  oil  it  is  capable  of  yielding. 

An  emulsion  of  mustard  or  a  solution  of  pure  sinigrin  brought  into 
contact  with  myrosin,  frequently  deposits  sulphur  by  decomposition  of 
the  allyl  sulphocyanide,  hence  crude  oil  of  mustard  sometimes  contains 
a  considerable  proportion  (even  half)  of  AUyl  cyanide,  C^H*N,  distin- 
guished by  its  lower  sp.  gr.  (0*839)  and  lower  boiling  point  (118°  C). 

The  seeds,  roots,  or  herbaceous  part  of  many  other  plants  of  the  order 
Cruciferce  yield  a  volatile  oil  composed  in  part  of  mustard  oil  and  in  part 

of  allyl  sulphide  C'H**S  =  p3TT8  \  S,  which  latter  is  likewise  obtainable 

from  the  bulbs  of  garlic.  Many  Crucifercb  afford  from  their  roots  or  seeds 
chiefly  or  solely  oil  of  mustard,  and  from  their  leaves  oil  of  garlic.  As 
to  other  plants,  the  roots  of  Reseda  lutea  L.  and  M.  luteoTa  L.  have 
been  shown  by  Volhard  (1871)  to  afford  oil  of  mustard.^  The  strong 
smell  given  off  by  the  cnished  seeds  or  roots  of  several  Mimoseaj,  as  for 
instance,  Albizziu  lophantha  Benth.  (Acacia  Willd.)  is  perhaps  due  to 
some  allied  compoimd. 

The  artificial  preparation  of  mustard  oil  was  discovered  in  1855  by 
Zinin,  and  at  the  same  time  also  by  Berth elot  and  De  Luca.  It  may  be 
obtained  in  decomposing  bromide  of  allyl  by  means  of  sulphocyanate 
of  ammonium : — 

C'H'Br  .  SCN(NH*)  =  NH^Br  .  C?H*SCN. 

The  liquid  CH'SCN,  boiling  at  161°,  is  sulphocyanate  of  allyl ;  if 
it  is  gently  warmed  with  a  little  alcoholic  potash,  and  then  acidulated, 
the  red  coloration  of  ferric  sulphocyanate  is  produced  on  addition  of 
perchloride  of  iron,  but  by  submitting  the  sulphocyanate  of  allyl  to 
liistillation  it  is  at  once  transformed  in  the  isosulphocyanate,  i.e.  in 
mustard  oil;  the  latter  is  not  coloured  by  ferric  salts,  but  it  wc^uld 
appear  that  in  the  cold  emulsion  of  mustard,  even  at  0°,  a  little 
sulphocyanate  makes  also  its  appearance. 

Mustard  submitted  to  pressure  affords  about  23  per  cent.^  of  a  mild- 
t&^ting,  inodorous,  non-drying  oil,  solidifying  when  cooled  to  -  17*5°  C, 
and  consisting  of  the  glycerin  compounds  of  stearic,  oleic  and  Eriicic 
or  Bras»ic  Acid,    The  last-named  acid,  C"H*^0^  occurs  also  in  the  fixed 

^  See  alao  Kadix  Ar^moracioff  i).  68.  per  cent,    by   means  of    boiling  other. — 

'  1   luiTe   obtained    as   much   as    33 'S         F.  A.  F. 
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oil  of  white  mustard  and  of  rape,  and  is  homologous  with  oleic  acid. 
Darby  (1849)  has  pointed  out  the  existence  of  another  body,  S^inupoleic 
Acid,  C^H'^O',  which  occurs  in  the  fixed  oil  of  both  black  and  white 
mustard.  Goldschmiedt,  in  1874,  ascertained  the  presence  also  of 
Behenw  Acid,  C^H**0*  in  black  mustard.  Sinigrin  being  not  altered 
by  the  extraction  of  the  fatty  oil,  either  by  pressure  or  by  means 
of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  the  powdered  seed,  deprived  of  fatty  oil,  still 
yields  the  whole  amount  of  the  irritating  "  essential "  oil.  This 
important  fact  has  been  ingeniously  used  by  Rigollot^  for  the  pre- 
paration of  his  mustard  paper. 

Mustard  seed  when  ripe  is  devoid  of  starch  ;  the  mucilage  which  its 
epidermis  affords  amoimts  to  19  per  cent,  of  the  seed  (HolSTmann).  The 
ash-constituents  amounting  to  4  per  cent  consist  chiefly  of  the  phos- 
phates of  calcium,  magnesium,  and  potassium. 

Uses — Black  mustard  is  employed  in  the  form  of  poultice  as  a  power- 
ful external  stimulant ;  but  it  is  rarely  used  in  its  pute  state,  as  the 
Flour  of  Mustard  prepared  for  the  table,  which  contains  in  addition 
white  mustard,  answers  perfectly  well  and  is  at  hand  in  every  house.* 

The  essential  oil  of  mustard  dissolved  in  spirit  of  wine  is  occasionally 
prescribed  as  a  liniment. 

Substitute — Brassica  juTx^ea  Hook.  f.  et  Th.  (Sina2yi8  jum^cea  L.)  i.s 
extensively  cultivated  throughout  India  (where  B.  nigra  is  rarely  grown). 
Central  Africa,  and  generally  in  warm  countries  where  it  replaces  B, 
nigra  and  is  applied  to  the  same  uses.  Its  seeds  constitute  a  portion  of 
the  mustard  of  Europe,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  fact  that  British  India 
exported  in  the  year  1871-72,  of  "  Mustard  seed*'  1418  tons,  of  which 
790  tons  were  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  516  tons  to  France.* 
B.  jun^^ea  is  largely  grown  in  the  south  of  Ri:»ssia  and  in  the  steppes 
north-east  of  the  Caspian  where  it  appears  to  flourish  particularly  well 
in  the  saline  soil.  At  Sarepta  in  the  Government  of  Saratov,  an  esta- 
blishment has  existed  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  where 
this  sort  of  mustard  is  prepared  for  use  to  the  extent  of  800  tons  of  seed 
annually.  The  seeds  make  a  fine  yellow  powder  employed  both  for 
culinary  and  medicinal  purposes.  By  pressure  they  yield  more  than 
20  per  cent,  of  fixed  oil  which  is  used  in  Russia  like  the  best  olive  oil. 
The  seeds  closely  resemble  those  of  B.  nigra  and  afford  when  distilled 
the  same  essential  oil ;  it  is  largely  made  at  Kiew. 

SEMEN    SINAPIS   AL.BJE. 

Whits  Mustard  ;  F.  Moutarde  blxinche  on  Anglaise  ;  G,  Weisser  Senf. 

Botanical  Origin — Brassica  aZba  Hook,  f  et  Th.  {Sinupis  alba  L.) 
This  plant  appears  to  belong  to  the  more  southern  countries  of  Europe 
and  Western  Asia.     According  to  Chinese  authors*  it  was  introduced 

*  Joum.  ile  Phai'm,  vi.  (1867)  269.  tard  is  however  kept  for  those  who  care  to 

^  The  best  Flour  qf  MuM<ird  such  as  is  purchase  it. 

made  by  the  large  manufacturers,  contains  *  AnnualSMemfntofthe  Tradeand  Xaiu- 

nothing  but  brown  and  white  mustard  seeds.  [rafion  of  British  India,  Calcutta,  1872.  02. 

But  the  lower  and  cheaper  qualities  made  by  *  Bretschneider,  Study  of  Chinese  Botatt, 

the  same  iirms  contain  floor,  turmeric,  and  Worht,  1870.  17. 
capsicum.     Unmixed  flour  of  Black  Mus^ 
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into  China  from  the  latter  region.  Its  cultivation  in  England  is  of 
reoent  introdaction,  but  is  rapidly  extending.^  The  plant  is  not 
uncommon  as  a  weed  on  cultivated  land. 

History — ^White  mustard  was  used  in  former  times  indiscriminately 
with  the  brown.  In  the  materia  medica  of  the  London  Phai^iacojHBia 
of  1720  the  two  soi*ts  are  separately  prescribed.  The  important  chemical 
distinction  between  them  was  first  made  known  in  1831  by  Boutron- 
Charlard  and  Robiquet^ 

Production — ^White  mustard  is  grown  as  an  agricultural  crop  in 
Essex  and  Cambridgeshire. 

Description — Bramica  alba  differs  from  JB.  nigra  in  having  the  pods 
bristly  and  spreading.  They  are  about  an  inch  long,  half  the  length 
being  occupied  by  a  flat  veiny  beak.  Each  pod  contains  4  to  6  yellowish 
seeds  about  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  ^^  of  a  grain  in  weight.  The 
brittle,  nearly  transparent  and  colourless  testa  encloses  an  embryo  of  a 
bright  pure  yellow  knd  of  the  same  structure  as  that  of  black  mustaid. 
The  surface  of  the  testa  is  likewise  pitted  in  a  reticulate  manner,  but  so 
finely  that  it  appeai-s  smooth  except  under  a  high  magnifying  power. 

When  triturated  with  water  the  seeds  form  a  yellowish  emulsion  of 
very  pungent  taste,  but  it  is  inodorous  and  does  not  under  any  circum- 
stances yield  a  volatile  oil.  The  powdered  seeds  made  into  a  paste 
with  cold  water  act  as  a  highly  stimulating  cataplasm.  The  entire  seeds 
yield  to  cold  water  an  abundance  of  mucilage. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  epidermal  cells  of  white  mustard 
afford  a  good  illustration  of  a  mucilage-yielding  layer  siich  as  is  met 
with,  under  many  variations,  in  the  seeds  of  numerous  plants.  ITie 
cuticle  consists  of  large  vaulted  cells,  exhibiting  very  regular  hexagonal 
outlines  when  cut  across.'  The  inner  layer  of  the  epidermis  is  made  up 
of  thin-walled  cells,  which  when  moistened  swell  and  give  off  the  muci- 
liige.  In  the  dry  state  or  seen  under  oil,  the  outlines  of  the  single  cells 
of  this  layer  are  not  distinguishable.  The  tissue  of  the  cotyledons  is 
loaded  with  drops  of  fatty  oil  and  with  gi*anular  albuminoid  matter ; 
starch  which  is  present  in  the  seed  while  young,  is  altogether  absent 
when  the  latter  reaches  maturity. 

Chemical  Composition  —  White  mustard  deprived  of  fatty  oil 
yields  to  boiling  alcohol  colourless  crystals  ot  Siiialbiny  an  indifferent 
substance,  readily  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  sparingly  in  cold  alcohol. 
From  the  able  investigations  of  Will  (1870)  it  follows,  that  it  is  to  be 
regarded  as  composed  of  three  bodies,  namely  : 

Sulphocyanate  of  Acrinyl C**    H^     N     S     O 

Sulphate  of  Sinapine C*'    H»    N     S     O" 

Sugar aw  O' 

so  that  the  formula C*'    H**    N-    S*    O" 

represents  according  to  Will  the  composition  of  sinalbin.     It  is  actually 
resolved  into  these  three  substances  when  placed  at  ordinary  tempera- 

*  Mortoa*8  Cjfchptd.  of  Ayriculture,  ii.  »  An  interesting  object  for  the  polarizing 

(1855)  440.  microscope. 

^Jourtt,  de  Pharm,  xvii.  (1831)  279. 
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tures,  in  contact  with  water  and  My  rosin,  the  latter  of  which  is  a  con- 
stituent of  white  mustard  as  well  as  of  brown  (p.  66).  The  liquid 
becomes  turbid,  the  firat  of  the  above-named  substances  separates 
(together  with  coagulated  albumin)  as  an  oily  liquid,  not  soluble  in 
water,  but  dissolving  in  alcohol  or  ether.  This  SvZphocyanate  of 
Ac7*inyl  is  the  rubefacient  and  vesicating  principle  of  white  mustard. 
It  does  not  pre-exist,  as  shown  by  Will,  in  the  seed,  and  cannot  be 
obtained  by  distillation.  By  treating  it  with  a  salt  of  silver.  Will 
obtained  crystals  of  cyanide  of  acrinyl,  C®H7N0 :  by  warming  it  (or 
sinalbin  itself,  or  an  alcoholic  extract  of  the  seed)  with  caustic  potash, 
sulphocyanide  of  potassium  is  produced.  The  presence  of  the  latter 
may  be  indicated  by  adding  a  drop  of  perchloride  of  iron,  when  a  blood- 
red  coloration  will  be  produced.^ 

Sulphate  of  Shiajnns  imparts  to  the  emulsion  of  white  mustard,  in 
which  it  is  formed,  an  acid  reaction.  Sinapine  is  itself  an  alkaloid, 
which  has  not  yet  been  isolated,  as  it  is  very  liable  to  change.  Thus  its 
solution  on  addition  of  a  trace  of  alkali  immediately  assumes  a  bright 
yellow  colour  indicating  decomposition,  and  a  similar  colour  is  produced 
in  an  aqueous  extract  of  the  seed. 

The  above  statements  show,  that  the  chemical  properties  of  sinalbin 
and  its  derivatives  correspond  closely  with  those  of  sinigiin  (p.  66)  and 
the  substances  which  make  their  appearance  in  an  emulsion  of  black 
mustard. 

The  other  constituents  of  white  mustard  seed  are  nearly  the  same 
as  those  of  black.  The  fat  oil  appears  to  yield  in  addition  to  the  acids 
mentioned  at  p.  67,  Benic  or  Bmenic  Acid,  C^H**0'.  White  mustard 
is  said  to  be  richer  than  black  in  myrosin,  so  that,  as  explained  in  the 
previous  article,  the  pungency  of  the  latter  may  be  often  increased  by 
an  addition  of  white  mustard.  By  burning  white  mustard  dried  at 
100°  C,  with  soda-lime,  we  obtained  from  4!*20  to  4*30  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen,  answering  to  about  28  per  cent,  of  protein  substances.'  The 
fixed  oil  of  the  seed  amounts  to  22  per  cent.  The  mucilage  as  yielded 
by  the  epidermis  is  precipitiible  by  alcohol,  neutral  lead  acetate,  or 
ferric  chloride,  and  is  soluble  in  water  after  drying. 

Erxicin  and  Sinapic  Acid,  mentioned  by  Simon  (1838)'  as  peculiar 
constituents  of  white  mustard,  are  altogether  doubtful,  yet  may  deserve 
further  investigation.  The  sinapic  acid  of  Von  Babo  and  Hirschbrunn* 
(1852)  is  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  sinapine. 

Uses — White  Mustard  seed  reduced  to  powder  and  made  into  a 
paste  with  cold  water  act  as  a  powerful  stimulant  when  applied  to  the 
skin,  notwithstanding  that  such  paste  is  entirely  wanting  in  essential 
oil.  But  for  sinapisms  they  are  actually  used  only  in  the  form  of  the 
Flour  of  MuMard  which  is  prepared  for  the  table  and  which  contains 
also  Brown  Mustard  seed. 

*  The  re<l  comiwund  thus  fornie<l  "with  -  ExiKjriments  porfonned  by  Mr.  WepiHjn 

sulphocvanide  is  rea<lily  soluhle  in  ether,         in  my  laboratory,  1869. — F.  A.  F. 
yut  in  the  caae  of  white  mustard  we  find  it  'Gmelin,  CfiemiMry,  xiv.  (1860)  621  and 

Ai>/  to  be  BO.  529. 

*  Ibid.  521. 
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Horse-radish  ;  F.  Raifort  (i.e.  racine  foHe),  Gran  de  Bretagne  ; 

G.  Meerrettig. 

Botanical  Origin — Cochlearia  -4 rwi^racia  L.,  a  common  perennial 
with  a  stout  tapering  root,  large  coarse  oblong  leaves  with  long  stalks, 
and  erect  flowering  racemes  2  to  3  feet  high.  It  is  indigenous  to  the 
eastern  parts  of  Europe,  from  the  CaspiaD  through  Russia  and  Poland 
to  Finland.  In  Britain  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe  from  Sicily  to  the 
polar  circle,  it  occurs  cultivated  or  semi-wild;  in  the  opinion  of  Schii- 
beler*  it  is  not  truly  indigenous  to  Norway. 

History — The  vernacular  name  Ai^n<ni  is  stated  by  Pliny"  to  be 
used  in  the  Pontic  regions  to  designate  the  Armoracia  of  the  Romans, 
the  Wild  Radish  (patpam  aypia)  of  the  Greeks,  a  plant  which  cannot 
be  positively  identified  with  that  under  notice. 

Horse-radish  is  called  in  the  Russian  language  Chreny  in  Lithuanian 
Krenai^  in  lUyrian  Kren,  a  name  which  has  passed  into  several  German 
dialects,  and  as  Cran  or  Cranson  into  French. 

From  these  and  similar  facts,  De  CandoUe^  has  drawn  the  con- 
clusion that  the  propagation  of  the  plant  has  travelled  from  Eastern  to 
Western  Europe. 

Both  the  root  and  leaves  of  horse-radish  were  used  as  a  medicine 
and  also  eaten  with  food  in  Germany  and  Denmark  during  the  middle 
ages.^  But  the  use  of  the  former  was  not  common  in  England  until  a 
much  later  period.  The  plant  is  mentioned  in  the  Meddygon  Myddfai 
and  was  known  in  England  as  Red-cole  in  the  time  of  Turner.  1568, 
but  is  not  quoted  by  him*  as  used  in  food,  nor  is  it  noticed  by  Boorde,^ 
1542,  in  his  chapter  on  edible  roots.  Gerarde^  at  the  end  of  the  16th 
century  remarks  that  horse-radish — "is  commonly  used  among  the 
Germans  for  sauce  to  eat  fish  with,  and  such  like  meats,  as  we  do 
mustard."  Half  a  century  later  the  taste  for  horse-radish  had  begun  to 
prevail  in  England.  Coles®  (1657)  states  that  the  root  sliced  thin  and 
mixed  with  vinegar  is  eaten  as  a  sauce  with  meat  as  among  the 
Germans.  That  the  use  of  horse-radish  in  France  had  the  same  origin 
is  proved  by  its  old  French  name  Moutarde  des  Alleviands. 

The  root  to  which  certain  medicinal  properties  had  always  been 
assigned,  was  included  in  the  mat^eria  medica  of  the  London  Pharma- 
copoeias of  the  last  century  under  the  name  of  Raphanus  i^usticanvAi. 

Description — The  root  which  in  good  ground  often  attains  a  length 
of  3  feet  and  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  enlarged  in  its  upper  part 
into  a  crown,  usually  dividing  into  a  few  short  branches  each  sur- 
mounted by  a  tuft  of  leaves,  and  annulated  by  the  scars  of  fallen 
foliage ;  below  the  crown  it  tapers  slightly,  and  then  for  some  distance  is 

»  PflamenvKh  Norwegens  (1873)  296.  »  Herhall,  part  2.  (1568)  111. 

2  Lib.  xix.  c.  26  (Little's  translation).  « Dyet<iry  of  Jlelth,  Early  English  Text 

»  G^ographie  Botanique,  ii.  (1855)  655.  Society,  1870.  278. 

*  Meyer,     OeJichkhfe    der    Botanih,    iii.  ^  HerhaU,  edited  by  Johnson,  1636,  240. 

(1836)  531  ;  also  SchUbeler  Ic.  ;    Pfeiffer,  ^  Adam  in  Eden,  or  Nature's  Paradise, 

Bmck  der  Naiur  von  Konrad  ron  Megenberg^  Lond.  1657.  chap.  256. 
Stuttgart,  1S61.    418. 
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often  almost  cylindrical,  throwing  off  here  and  there  filiform  and  long 
slender  cylmdrical  roots,  and  finally  dividing  into  two  or  three  branches. 
The  root  is  of  a  light  yellowish  brown ;    internally  it  is  fleshy  and 

{perfectly  white,  and  has  a  short  non-fibrous  fracture.  Before  it  is 
:)roken  it  is  inodorous,  but  when  comminuted  it  immediately  exhales 
its  characteristic  pungent  smell.  Its  well-known  pungent  taste  is  not 
lost  in  the  root  carefully  dried  and  not  kept  too  long. 

A  transverse  section  of  the  fresh  root  displays  a  large  central 
colunm  with  a  radiate  and  concentric  arrangement  of  its  tissues,  which 
are  separated  by  a  small  greyish  circle  from  the  bark,  whose  breadth  is 
from  ^  to  2  lines.  In  the  root  branches  there  is  neither  a  well-defined 
liber  nor  a  true  pith.  The  short  leaf-bearing  branches  include  a  large 
pith  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  woody  bundles.  The  bark  adheres 
strongly  to  the  central  portion,  in  which  zones  of  annual  growth  are 
easily  perceptible,  at  least  in  older  specimens. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  corky  layer  is  made  up  of  small 
tabular  cells  as  usual  in  suberous  coats.  In  the  succeeding  zone  of 
the  middle  bark,  thick-walled  yellow  cells  are  scattered  through  the 
parenchyme,  chiefly  at  the  boundary  line  of  the  corky  layer.  In  the 
root  the  cellular  envelope  is  not  strikingly  separated  from  the  liber, 
whilst  in  its  leafy  branches  this  separation  is  well  marked  by  wedge- 
shaped  liber  bundles,  which  are  accompanied  by  a  group  of  the  yellow 
longitudinally-elongated  stone  cells.  The  woody  bundles  contain  a  few 
short  yellow  vessels,  accompanied  by  bundles  of  prosenchymatous,  not 
properly  woody  cells.  The  centre,  in  the  root,  shows  these  woody 
bundles  to  be  separated  by  the  medullary  parenchyma ;  in  the  branches 
the  central  column  consists  of  an  uniform  pith  without  woody  bundles, 
the  latter  forming  a  circle  close  to  the  ca«ibium.  The  parenchyma 
of  the  whole  root  collected  in  spring  is  loaded  with  small  starch 
granules. 

Chemical  Composition — Among  the  constituents  of  horse-radish 
root  (the  chemical  history  of  which  is  however  far  from  perfect)  the 
volatile  oil  is  the  most  interesting.  The  fresh  root  submitted  to  dis- 
tillation with  water  in  a  glass  retort,  yields  about  ^  per  mille  of  oil 
which  is  identical  with  that  of  Black  Mustard  as  proved  in  1843  by 
Hubatka.  He  combined  it  with  ammonia  and  obtained  crystals  of 
thiosinammine,  the  composition  of  which  agreed  with  the  thiosinaramine 
from  mustard  oil. 

An  alcoholic  extract  of  the  root  is  devoid  of  the  odour  of  the  oil, 
but  this  is  quickly  evolved  on  addition  of  an  emulsion  of  White  Mustard. 
The  essential  oil  does  not  therefore  pre-exist,  but  only  sinigrin 
(myronate  of  potassium)  and  an  albuminoid  matter  (myrosin)  b)^  whose 
mutual  reaction  in  the  presence  of  water  it  is  formed  (p.  66).  This 
process  does  not  go  on  in  the  growing  root,  perhaps  because  the  two 
principles  in  question  are  not  contained  in  the  same  cells,  or  else  exist 
together  in  some  condition  that  does  not  allow  of  their  acting  on  each 
other, — a  state  of  things  analogous  to  that  occurring  in  the  leaves  of 
Laurocet'osiis, 

By  exhausting  the  root  with  water  either  cold  or  hot,  the  sinigrin 
is  decomposed  and  a  considerable  proposition  of  bisulphate  is  found  in 
the  concentrated  decoction.     Alcohol  removes  from  the  root  some  fatty 
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matter  and  sugar  (Winckler  IS-liQ).  Salts  of  iron  do  not  alter  thin 
slices  of  it,  tannic  matters  being  absent.  The*  presence  of  niyrosin, 
which  at  present  has  been  inferred  rather  than  proved,  ouglit  to  be 
further  investigated.  The  root  dried  at  100**  affoi-ded  11 15  per  cent  of 
ash  to  Mutschler  (1878). 

Uses — ^An  infusion  or  a  distilled  spirit  of  horse-radish  is  reputed 
stimulant,  diaphoretic,  and  diuretic,  but  is  not  often  employed. 

Substitute — In  India  the  root  of  Monwja  pteryjosiKrina  Gartn.  is 
considered  a  substitute  for  horse-radish.  It  yields  by  distillation  an 
essential  oil  of  disgusting  odour  which  Broughton,  who  obtained  it  in 
minute  quantity,  has  assured  us  is  not  identical  with  that  of  mustard  or 
uf  sarlic. 
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Cuitella  Bark,  Canella  Alha  Bark ;  F.  Candle  hlanclw  ; 

G.  CaneUa-Minde, 

Botanical  Origin — Canella  (dba  Murray,*  a  tree,  20  to  30  or  even 
50  feet  in  height,  found  in  the  south  of  Florida,  the  Bahama  Islands 
(whence  alone  its  bark  is  exported),  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Ste.  Broix,  Guada- 
loape,  Martinique,  Barbadoes  and  Trinidad. 

History — The  drug  was  liret  mentioned  in  1G05  by  Olusius,"  who 
remarks  that  it  had  been  then  newly  brought  to  Europe  and  had  received 
the  name  of  Canella  alba  (White  Cinnamon).  It  was  afterwards  known 
as  Coiftus  Cortico8ii8,  Codu^  didcw,  Ca^ia  alha,  Cawia  liynea  Jaiuai- 
eerusis  or  Jamaica  Whiter  s  Bark.  Dale'  writing  in  1693  notices  it  as  not 
unfrequently  sold  for  Winter's  Bark.  Pomet*  (1694)  describes  it  as 
svnonymous  with  W^inter's  Bark,  and  observes  that  it  is  common, 
yet  but  little  employed. 

The  drug  is  mentioned  by  most  subsequent  writers,  some  of  whom 
like  Pomet  probably  confounded  it  with  the  bark  of  Ciitvamodendron 
(p.  19).  It  is  usually  described  as  produced  in  Jamaica  or  Guadaloupe, 
from  which  islands  no  Canella  alba  is  now  exported.  On  the  other 
hand.  New  Providence,  one  of  the  Bahamas  whence  the  Canella  alba  of 
the  present  day  is  shipped,  is  not  named.  Nor  do  we  find  any  allusion 
to  the  drug  in  the  records  of  the  Company  (1630-50)  which  was  formed 
for  the  colonization  of  New  Providence  and  the  other  islands  of  the 
group,  though  their  staple  productions  are  frequently  enumerated.' 

(jaiidla  alba  Murr.  was  described  and  figured  by  Sloane  (1707)  and 
still  better  by  Patrick  Brown  in  17S9,  and  Olaf  Swaiiz  in  1791.« 

Collection — In  the  Bahamas,  where  the  drug  is  known  as  White 
Wood  Bark  or  Cinnamon  iiarA*,  it  is  collected  thus ; — preparatory  to 

'  Flir.    iu   Bentley  and   Trinien,  J/ec/ic.  ^CaleftdarqfStcUe  Papers,  Colonial  Series, 

Flame*,  pirt  6  (1876).  15S4— 1660,  Lond.  1860. 


,  78.  .  'O.  Swartz,  Trans,  of  the  Linnean  Soc., 

>  Pharmaeoloyia,  432.  i.  96.     See  also  Bonnet,  Afonographie  dts 

«//m€.  tUs  Drog.  part  i.  13U.  Canellien,  1876. 
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being  stripped  from  the  wood,  the  bark  is* gently  beaten  with  a  stick, 
which  removes  the  suberous  layer.  By  a  further  beating,  the  remain- 
ing bark  is  separated,  and  having  been  peeled  off  and  dried,  is  exported 
without  fuither  preparation/ 

Description — Canella  bark  occurs  in  the  form  of  quills,  more  or 
less  crooked  and  irregular,  or  in  channelled  pieces  from  2  or  3  up  to  6, 
8,  or  more  inches  in  length,  |  an  inch  to  1  or  2  inches  in  width,  and  a 
line  or  two  in  thickness.  The  suberous  layer  which  here  and  there  has 
escaped  removal  is  silvery  grey,  and  dotted  with  minute  lichens. 
Commonly,  the  external  surface  consists  of  inner  cellular  layers 
(meaophlcBuni)  of  a  bright  buff,  or  light  orange-brown  tint,  often  a 
little  wrinkled  transversely,  and  dotted  (but  not  always)  with  round 
scars.  The  inner  surface  is  whitish  or  cinnamon -coloured,  either 
smooth  or  with  slight  longitudinal  striae.  Some  parcels  of  canella  show 
the  bark  much  bruised  and  longitudinally  fissured  by  the  above- 
mentioned  process  of  beating.  The  bark  breaks  transversely  with  a 
short  granular  fracture,  which  distinctly  shows  the  three,  or  in  uncoated 
specimens  the  two,  cortical  layers,  that  of  the  liber  being  the  largest, 
and  projecting  by  undulated  rays  or  bundles  into  the  middle  layer, 
which  presents  numerous  large  and  unevenly  scattered  oil-cells  of  a 
yellow  colour. 

.  Canella  has  an  agreeable  cinnamon-like  odour,  and  a  bitter,  pungent 
acrid  taste.^    Even  the  corky  coat  is  somewhat  aromatic. 

Microscopical  Structure — The  spongy  suberous  coat  consists  of 
very  numerous  layers  of  large  cells  with  thin  walls,  showing  an 
undulated  rather  than  rectangular  outline.  The  next  small  zone  is 
constituted  of  sclerenchymatous  cells  in  a  single,  double,  or  triple  row, 
or  forming  dense  but  not  very  extensive  groups.  This  tissue  is  some- 
times (in  unpeeled  specimens)  a  continuous  envelope,  marking  the 
boundary  between  the  corky  layer  and  the  middle  portion  of  the 
cellular  layer;  but  an  interruption  in  this  thick- walled  tissue  often 
takes  place  when  portions  of  it  are  enveloped  and  separated  by  the 
suberous  layer. 

The  proper  cellular  envelope  shows  a  narrow  tissue  with  numerous 
very  large  cells  filled  with  yellow  essential  oil.  The  liber  forming  the 
chief  portion  of  the  whole  bark,  exhibits  thin  prosenchymatous  cells, 
which  on  traverse  section  form  small  bands  of  a  peculiar  homy  or 
cartilaginous  appearance,  on  which  account  they  have  been  distin- 
guished as  haimy  liber  (Hoimbast  of  German  writers).'  The  liber-fibres 
show  reticulated  marks  due  to  the  peculiar  chai-acter  of  the  secondary 
deposits  on  their  cell  walls.  The  oil-cells  in  the  liber  are  less  numerous 
and  smaller ;  the  medullary  rays  are  not  very  obvious  unless  on  account 
of  the  crystalline  tufts  of  oxalate  of  calcium  deposited  in  the  latter. 
This  crystalline  oxalate  retains  air  obstinately,  and  has  a  striking  dark 
appearance. 

'Information  commnnicated  to  me  by  to  be  abnolntely  identical  witii  canella  alba, 

the  Hon.  J.  C.  Lees,  Chief -Justice  of  the  still  retains  its  proper  fragrance  after  nearly 

Bahamas.   The  second  beating  would  seem  two  centuries. — F.  A.  F. 

to  be  not  always  reouired. — D.  H.  'First  figured  and  described  by  Oude- 

^  A  specimen  in  Sloane's  collecti(m  in  the  mauf^ — Aanteekemngm  op  het ....  Oedeelte 

British Museumlabelled''CMexlFtn/eYanti«  der  Pharm.  Neerlandica,  1054^6,   467. 
o/Ute  JaleSy*^  but  under  the  microscope  seen 
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Chemical  Composition — The  most  interesting  body  in  canella  is 
the  volatile  oil,  examined  in  1843  under  Wobler's  direction  by  Meyer 
and  Von  Reiche,  who  obtained  it  in  the  proportion  of  0*94  from  100 
puts  of  bark.  They  found  it  to  consist  of  four  different  oils,  the  first 
being  identical  with  the  Eugeriol  or  Eugenic  Acid  of  oil  of  cloves ;  the 
second  is  closely  allied  to  the  chief  constituent  of  cajuput  oil.  The  other 
oils  require  further  examination.^ 

The  bark,  of  which  we  distilled  20  lb.,  afforded  0*74?  per  cent,  of  oil. 
This  when  distilled  with  caustic  potash  in  excess  was  found  to  be 
composed  of  2  parts  of  the  acid  portion  and  1  part  of  the  neutral 
hydrocarbon ;  the  latter  has  an  odour  suggesting  a  mixture  of  pepper- 
mint and  cajaput. 

Meyer  and  Von  Reiche  evaporated  the  aqueous  decoction  of  canella, 
and  removed  from  the  bitter  extract  by  alcohol  8  per  cent,  of  mannite, 
which  they  ascertained  to  be  the  so-called  Canellm  described  in  1822 
by  Petroz  and  Robinet. 

The  bark  yielded  the  Qennan  chemists  G  per  cent,  of  ash,  chiefly 
carbonate  of  calcium.  The  bitter  principle  has  not  yet  been  isolated. 
An  aqueous  infusion  is  not  blackened  by  a  persalt  of  iron. 

Commerce — Canella  alba  is  collected  in  the  Bahama  Islands  and 
shipped  to  Europe  from  Nassau  in  New  Providence,  the  chief  seat  of 
trade  in  the  group.  In  1876  the  export  of  the  bark  amounted  to 
125  cwt. 

Uses — The  bark  is  an  aromatic  stimulant,  now  but  seldom  em- 
ployed.    It  is  used  by  the  West  Indian  negroes  as  a  condiment. 
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Chaulvmgra  Seed, 

Botanical  Origin — Gynocardia  odorata  R.  Br.  (Cluiuhnoogra 
Roxb.,  Hydnocarpaa  LindL),  a  large  tree^  with  a  globular  fruit  of  the 
size  of  a  shaddock,  containing  numerous  seeds  immersed  in  pulp.  It 
grows  in  the  forests  of  the  Malayan  peninsula  and  Eastern  India  as  far 
north  as  Assam,  extending  thence  along  the  base  of  the  Himalaya 
westward  to  Sikkim. 

History — The  inhabitants  of  the  south-eastern  countries  of  Asia 
have  long  been  acquainted  with  the  seeds  of  certain  trees  of  the  tribe 
Pangiece  (ord.  Bixinecn)  as  a  remedy  for  maladies  of  the  skin.  In 
China  a  seed  called  Ta-fimg-tsze  is  imported  from  Siam^  where  it  is 


iC;nieliii,  Chemistry,  xiv.  (1860)  210. 

*Fig.  in  Bentley  and  Trimen,  Medic. 
Plants,  part.  26  (1877).  Also  in  Christy, 
AVir  Commercial  Plants,  No.  2  (1878). 

•  The  Commercial  Report  from  Jl.M. 
C^mtulrGeneral  in  Siam  for  the  year  1871, 
presented  to  Parliament,  Aug.  1872,  states 
thai  48  pecnU  (64001b.)  of  Lukrabow  seeds 
vera  exported  £rom  Bangkok  to  China  in 


1871.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  {Report  on  the 
Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  1877,  p.  33)  has 
been  informed  by  Mr.  Pierre,  the  director 
of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Saigon,  Cochin- 
china,  that  the  seeds  have  proved  to  derive 
from  a  Hydnocarpus  (Oyuocardia). — See 
also  our  article  Semen  Ignatii  and  Science 
Papers,  p.  235. 
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known  as  Lvkraho  and  used  in  a  variety  of  cutaneous  complaints. 
The  tree  affording  it,  which  is  figured  in  the  Pmi'tusao  (circa  A.D. 
1596)  has  not  been  recognised  by  botanists,  but  from  the  structure  of 
the  seed  it  is  obviously  closely  related  to  Gynocardia} 

The  properties   of  O.   odorata  were   known   to   Roxburgh  who, 
Latinizing  the  Indian  name  of  the  tree,  called  it  (1814)  Chatdniooura' 
odorata.     Of  late  yeai-s  the  seeds  have  attracted  the  notice  of  Euro- 
peans in  India,  and  having  been  found  useful  in  certain  skin  diseases, 
they  have  been  admitted  a  place  in  the  Phui^nacoposia  of  hidia. 

Description — The  seeds,  1  to  1^^  inches  long  and  about  half  as 
much  in  diameter,  are  of  irregular  ovoid  form,  and  more  or  less  angular 
or  flattened  by  mutual  pressure;  they  weigh  on  ^n  average  about  35 
grains  each.  The  testa  is  thin  (about  ^^  of  an  inch),  brittle,  smooth, 
dull  grey  :  within  there  is  a  brown  oily  kernel^  marked  with  a  darker 
colour  at  its  basal  end.  The  weight  of  the  kernel  is,  on  an  avei-age, 
twice  that  of  the  testa.  The  former  encloses  in  its  copious,  soft 
albuqien  a  pair,  of  large,  plain,  leafy,  heart-shaped  cotyledons  with  a 
stout  radicle.     The  taste  of  the  kernel  is  simply  oily. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  testa  is  ,chiefly  formed  of  cylindrical 
thick- walled  cells.  The  albumen  exhibits  large  angular  cells  containing 
fatty  oil,  masses  of  albuminous  matter  and  tufted  crystals  of  calcium 
oxalate.     Starch  is  not  present. 

Chemical  Composition — The  kernels  afforded  us  by  means  of 
ether  51*5  per  cent,  of  fatty  oil,  which  is  almost  colourless  or  some- 
what brownish  if  the  seeds  are  not  fresh.  Either  extracted  or 
expressed  it  is  of  no  peculiar  taste.  The  pressed  oil  concretes  at  l?"*  C; 
that  extracted  by  ether  or  bisulphate  of  carbon  requires  for  solidifica- 
tion a  lower  temperature.  The  expressed  oil  is  slightly  fluorescent, 
less  so  that  extracted  by  means  of  bisulphide  of  carbon.  If  the  oil, 
either  pressed  or  extracted,  is  diluted  with  tihe  bisulphide,  and  then 
concentrated  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid  is  added,  no  peculiar  coloration  is 
produced. 

From  the  powdered  kernels  deprived  of  oil,  water  removes  the 
usual  constituents,  glucose,  mucilage  and  albumin. 

Uses — ^The  seeds  are  said  to  have  been  advantageously  used  as  an 
alternative  tonic  in  scrofula,  skin  diseases  and  rheumatism.  They 
should  be  freed  from  the  testa,  powdered,  and  given  in  the  dose  of  6 
gi-ains  gradually  increased.  Reduced  to  a  paste  and  mixed  with 
Simple  Ointment,  they  constitute  the  Unguentuvi  Gynocardue  of  the 
Indian  Phamuxcopce^ia,  which,  as  well  as  an  expressed  oil  of  the 
seeds  may  be  employed  externally  in  hei-pes,  tinea,  &c.* 

Substitute — It  has  been  suggested  that  the  seeds  of  Hydnocat^J'US 
Wightiunu  Bl.,  a  tree  of  Western  India,  and  of  H,  venenata  Gartn., 
native  of  Ceylon,  might  be  tried  where  those  of  Gynocardia  are  not 
procurable.     The  seeds  of  botli  species  of  Hydnocarpus  (formerly  con- 

1  Hanbury,  Notes  on  Chinese  Mat.  Med.  stronger  testa  than  those  of  that  tree.- 

(1862)    TZ.—Sdtnu   Papers,    244.      Dr.  D.H. 

Porter  Smith  assumes  the  Chinese  druff  ^  For  particulars  see  Christy's  pamphlet 

to  be  derived  from  O.  odoreUa,  but  as  1  alluded  to  above,  p.  75. 
have  pointed  out,  the  seeds  have  a  much 
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fovmded  together  as  H.  inebrlavs  Vahl)  afford  a  fatty  oil  which  the 
natives  use  in  cataneoiis  diseases.^ 
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RADIX    SENEGA. 

Radix  SenekfB;  Senega  or  Sev^ka  Root;  F.  Ranne  de  Polygala  de 

virginie ;  Q.  Senegavmrzel, 

Botanical  Origin — Polygida  Senega  L.,  a  perennial  plant  with 
dender  ascending  stems  6  to  12  inches  high,  and  spikes  of  dull  white 
flowers  resembling  in  form  those  of  the  Common  Milkwort  of  Britain. 
It  is  found  in  British  America  as  far  north  as  the  river  Saskatchewan, 
and  in  the  United  States  from  New  England  to  Wisconsin,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Virginia  and  the  upper  parts  of  North  Carolina,  as  well  as 
in  Georgia  and  Texas,  not  in  the  Hooky  Mountains. 

The  plant,  which  frequents  rocky  open  woods  and  plains,  has  become 
somewhat  scarce  in  the  Atlantic  states,  and  as  a  drug  is  now  chiefly 
collected  in  the  west,  the  plant  growing  profusely  in  Iowa  and  Min- 
nesota, west  of  New  York. 

History — ^The  employment  of  this  root  among  the  Seneca  Indians 
as  a  remedy  for  the  bite  of  the  rattle-snake  attracted  the  notice  of 
Tennent,  a  Scotch  physician  in  Virginia ;  and  from  the  good  effects  he 
witnessed  he  concluded  that  it  might  be  administered  with  advantage 
in  pleurisy  and  peripneumonia.  The  result  of  numerous  trials  made  in 
the  years  1734  and  1735  proved  the  utility  of  the  drug  in  these  -com- 
plaints, and  Tennent  communicated  his  observations  to  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Mead  of  London  in  the  form  of  an  epistle,  afterwards  published  to- 
gether with  an  engraving  of  the  plant,  then  called  the  Seneca  Rattle- 
frnake  Root?  Tennent  s  practice  was  to  administer  the  root  in 
powder  or  as  a  strong  decoction,  or  more  often  infused  in  wine.  The 
new  drug  was  favourably  received  in  Europe,  and  its  virtues  discussed 
in  numerous  theses  and  dissertations,  one  written  in  1749  being  by 
Linnseus.' 

Description — Senega  root  is  developed  at  its  upper  end  into  a 
knotty  crown,  in  old  roots  as  much  as  an  inch  in  diameter,  from  which 
spring  the  numerous  wiry  aerial  stems,  beset  at  the  base  with  scaly 
rudimentary  leaves  often  of  a  purplish  hue.  Below  the  crown  is  a 
simple  tap-root  ^^  to  fV  of  an  inch  thick,  of  contorted  or  somewhat 
spiral  form,  which  usually  soon  divides  into  2  or  3  spreading  branches 
and  smaller  filiform  rootlets. 

The  bark  is  light  yellowish-grey,  translucent,  horny,  shrivelled, 
knotted  and  partially  annulated.  Very  frequently  a  keel-shaped  ridge 
iiccurs,  running  like  a  shrunken  sinew  through  the  principal  root;  it 
has  no  connexion  with  the  wood,  but  originates  in  a  one-sided  develop- 
ment of  the  liber-tissue.    The  bark  encloses  a  pure,  white  woody  column 

>  Waring,  Pharm.  of  Imlin,  1868.  27.  Virginia,  &c.,  Edinb.  1738. 

«  Tennent  (John),  EpistUto  Dr.  Richard  »  Anuenitates  Academictf,  ii.  126. 

Mead  oontceming  the  epidemical  diseases  of 
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about  as  thick  as  itself.  After  the  root  has  been  macerated  in  water 
the  bark  is  easily  peeled  off,  and  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  wood  can 
then  be  studied.  The  latter  immediately  below  the  crown  is  a  cylin- 
drical cord,  cleft  however  by  numerous,  fine,  longitudinal  fissures. 
Lower  down  these  fissures  increase  in  an  irregular  manner,  causing  a 
very  abnormal  development  of  the  wood.  Transverse  sections  of  a  root 
therefore  differ  greatly,  the  circular  wood)*^  portion  being  either  pene- 
trated by  clefts  or  wide  notches,  or  one-half  or  even  more  is  altogether 
wanting,  the  space  where  wood  should  exist  being  in  each  case  filled 
up  by  uniform  parenchymatous  tissue. 

Senega  root  has  a  short  brittle  fracture,  a  peculiar  rancid  odour,  and 
a  very  acrid  and  sourish  taste.  When  handled  it  disperses  in  irritating 
dust. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  wood)^  part  is  built  up  of  dotted 
vessels  surrounded  by  short  porous  ligneous  cells ;  the  medullary  rays 
consist  of  one  or  two  rows  of  the  usual  small  cells.  There  is  no  pith  in 
the  centre  of  the  root.  The  clefts  and  notches  are  filled  up  with  an 
uniform  tissue  passing  into  the  primaiy  cortical  tissue  without  a  distinct 
liber ;  the  large  cells  of  this  tissue  are  spirally  striated.  In  the  keel- 
shaped  rider  the  proper  liber  rays  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
medullary  rays.  The  former  are  made  up  of  a  soft  tissue,  hence  the 
cortical  part  of  the  root  breaks  short  together  with  the  wood. 

Neither  starch  granules  nor  crystals  of  oxalate  of  calcium  are  present 
in  this  root;  the  chief  contents  of  its  tissue  are  albuminoid  granules 
and  drops  of  fatty  oil. 

Chemical  Composition — The  substance  to  which  the  drug  owes 
its  irritating  taste  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Senegin  by  Gehlen 
as  early  as  1804,  and  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Polygalic  Acid  of 
Quevenne  (1836)  and  of  Procter  (1859).  Chiistophsohn  (1874)  ex- 
tracted it  by  means  of  boiling  water,  evaporated  the  solution  and 
exhausted  the  residue  with  boiling  alcohol  (0*853  sp.  gr.).  The  liquid 
after  a  day  or  two,  deposits  the  crude  senegin,  which  is  to  be  washed 
with  alcohol  (0*813  sp.  gr.),  and  again  dissolved  in  water,  from  which  it 
is  precipitated  by  a  large  excess  of  hydrate  of  baryum.  The  barytic 
compound,  dissolved  in  water,  is  decomposed  by  carbonic  acid,  by  which 
carbonate  of  baryum  is  separated,  senegin  remaining  in  solution.  It  is 
lastly  to  be  precipitated  by  alcohol.  It  is  amorphous,  insoluble  in  ether 
and  in  cold  water ;  it  forms  with  boiling  water  a  frothing  solution. 
Like  saponin,  to  which  it  is  very  closely  allied,  it  excites  violent 
sneezing. 

Dilute  inorganic  acids  added  to  a  warm  solution  of  senegin  throw 
down  a  flocculent  jelly  of  Sapogenin,  the  liquid  retaining  in  solution 
uncrystallizable  sugar.  Alkalis  give  rise  to  the  same  decomposition ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  split  up  the  senegin  completely,  and  hence  the  for- 
mulas given  for  this  process  are  doubtful.  Even  the  formula  of  senegin 
itself  is  not  definitely  settled.  According  to  Christophsohn,  the  root 
yields  about  2  per  cent,  of  this  substance ;  according  to  earlier  authori- 
ties, who  doubtless  had  it  less  pure,  a  much  larger  proportion.  From 
Schneider  s  investigations  (1875)  it  would  appear  that  the  rootlets  are 
richest  in  senegin. 

Senega  root  contains  a  little  volatile  oil,  traces  of  resin,  also  gum. 
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salts  of  maJic  acid,  yellow  colouring  matter,  and  sugar  (7  per  cent. 
according  to  Rebling,  1855).  The  Virginic  Add  said  by  Quevenne  to 
be  contained  in  it,  and  the  bitter  substance  Isoluain  mentioned  by 
Peechier,  are  doubtful  bodies. 

Uses — Senega  is  prescribed  as  a  stimulating  expectorant  and 
diuretic,  useful  in  pneumonia,  asthma  and  rheumatism.  It  is  much 
esteemed  in  America. 

Adulteration — The  drug  is  not  liable  to  be  wilfully  falsified,  but 
through  careless  collecting  there  is  occasionally  a  slight  admixture  of 
other  roots.  One  of  these  is  American  Ginseng  {Panax  quinqucfolium 
L.)  a  spindle-shaped  root  which  may  be  found  here  and  there  both  in 
senega  and  serpentaria.  The  rhizome  of  Cypripediwni  jmbescena  Willd. 
has  also  been  noticed ;  it  cannot  be  confounded  with  that  of  Polygala 
Senega,  The  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  the  rhizome  of  Cynan- 
chum  VvncetoxicuTTi  R.  Brown  (Asclejyias  L.,  Vincetoxictim  officinale 
Monch). 

RADIX   KRAMERIi^. 

Radix  Ratunhice,  Rhatanhice  v,  Rathanioi ;  RJiatany  oi'  Rhatania 
Root,  Peruvian  or  Payta  Rlmtany ;  F.  Racine  de  Ratanhia ;  G. 
Ratanihiawurzd} 

Botanical  Origin — Kramerice  triandra  Ruiz  etPav.,  a  small  woody 
shrub  with  an  upright  stem  scarcely  a  foot  high  and  thick  decumbent 
branches  2  to  3  feet  long.^  It  delights  in  the  barren  sandy  declivities 
of  the  Bolivian  and  Peruvian  Cordilleras  at  3000  to  8000  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  often  occurring  in  great  abundance  and  adorning  the  ground 
with  its  red  starlike  flowers  and  silver-grey  foliage. 

The  root  is  gathered  chiefly  to  the  north,  noiih-east,  and  east  of 
Lima,  as  at  Caxatambo,  Huanuco,  Tarma,  Jauja,  Huarochiri  and  Canta  ; 
occasionally  on  the  high  lands  about  lake  Titicaca.  It  appears  likewise 
to  be  collected  in  the  northern  part  of  Peru,  since  the  drug  is  now 
frequently  shipped  from  Payta. 

History — Hipolito  Ruiz,'  the  Spanish  botanist,  observed  in  1784 
that  the  women  of  Huanuco  and  Lima  were  in  the  habit  of  using  for 
the  preservation  of  their  teeth  a  root  which  he  recognized  as  that  of 
Krameria  tHandra,  a  plant  discovered  by  himself  in  1779.  On  his 
return  to  Europe  he  obtained  admission  for  this  root  into  Spain  in  1796, 
whence  it  was  gradually  introduced  into  other  countries  of  Europe. 

The  first  supplies  which  reached  England  formed  part  of  the  cargo 
of  a  Spanish  prize,  and  were  sold  in  the  London  drug  sales  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century.  Some  fell  into  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Recce  who  recommended  it  to  the  profession.* 

About  20  years  ago  there  appeared  in  the  European  market  some 

'  Ruiz  and  Pavon  state  that  the  root  is  *  Mem.  de  la  R.  Acad.  med.  de  Madrid, 

caUed  at  Huanuco  ratanhia.     The  deriva-  i.  (1797)  349—366. 

tion  of  the  word  which  is  of  the  Quichua  *  Medicinal    and     Chirurgicnl    Review, 

lauKoage  iB  obscure.  Lond.,   xiii.    (1S06)   ccxlvi.  ;    also  Reece, 

'Fig.  in  Bentley  and  Trimen,  Medicinal  Did,  of  Dom€»t,  Med.,  1808. 
PlanU,  part  30  (1876). 
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oihitr  kitnin  of  rhatany  previouBly  unknowu :  of  cbei^  the  more  im- 
portant are  noticed  at  pp.  81,  82. 

Description — ^The  root  which  attains  a  considerable  size  in  propor- 
tion to  the  aerial  part  of  the  shrub,  consists  of  a  short  thick  crown, 
sometimes  much  knotted  and  as  large  aa  a  man's  fist  This  ramifies 
lieneath  the  soil  even  more  than  above,  throwing  out  an  abundance  of 
branching,  woody  roots  (frequently  horizontal)  some  feet  long  and  J  to 
I  an  inch  thick.  These  long  roots  used  formerly  to  be  found  in  com- 
merce; but  of  late  years  rnatany  has  consisted  in  large  proportion 
of  the  more  woody  central  part  of  the  root  with  short  stumpy  branches, 
which  from  their  broken  and  bruised  appearance  have  evidently  been 
extracted  with  difficulty  from  a  hard  soil. 

The  bark  which  is  scaly  and  rugged,  and  ^^  to  ^V  ^f  *^  ^^^^  ^^ 
thickness,  is  of  a  dark  reddish  brown.  It  consists  of  a  loose  cracked 
cork-layer,  mostly  smooth  in  the  smaller  roots,  covering  a  bright  brown- 
red  inner  bark,  which  adheres  though  not  very  finmly  to  a  brownish 
yellow  wood.  The  bark  is  rather  tough,  breaking  with  a  fibrous 
fracture.  The  wood  is  dense,  without  pith,  but  marked  with  thin 
vessels  arranged  in  concentric  rings,  and  with  still  thinner,  dark  medul- 
lary rays.  Tlie  taste  of  the  bark  is  purely  astringent;  the  wood  is 
almost  tasteless  ;  neither  possesses  any  distinctive  odour. 

Kr.  cistoidea  Hook,  a  plant  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  Ki\ 
triitndra,  afibrds  in  Chili  a  rhatauy  very  much  like  that  of  Peru.  Its 
root  was  contributed  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  chief  portion  of  the  bark  is  formed 
of  libor,  which  in  transverse  section  exhibits  numerous  bundles  of 
yellow  fibres  separated  by  parenchymatous  tissue  and  traversed  by 
narrow  brown  medullary  rays.  The  small  layer  of  the  primary  bark  is 
made  up  of  largo  cells,  the  surface  of  the  root  of  largo  suberous  cells 
imbued  with  red  matter.  The  latter  also  occurs  in  the  inner  cortical 
tissue,  and  ought  to  be  removed  by  means  of  ammonia  in  order  to  get  a 
clear  idea  of  the  structure.  Many  of  the  parenchymatous  cfeUs  arc 
liMided  with  starch  granules ;  oxalate  of  calcium  occurs  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  liber  bundles.  The  woody  portion  exhibits  no  structure 
of  (mrticular  interest 

Chemical  Composition — Wittstein  (1854)  found  in  the  bark  of 
rhatany  (the  only  jvart  of  the  drug  having  active  properties)  about 
20  ]>er  tH>nt  of  a  form  of  tannin  called  Ratanhia'tmwic  Acid,  closely 
n^lateil  ti>  catochu-tannic  acid.  It  is  an  amorphous  powder,  the  solution 
of  which  is  not  affected  bv  emetic  tartar,  but  vields  with  ferric  chloride 
a  dark  givenish  precipitate.  By  distillation  Eissfeldt  (1854)  obtained 
pvrocatechiu  as  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  ratannia-tannic  acid. 
The  latter  is  also  decomposed  by  dilute  acids  which  convert  it  into 
crystallizablo  sugar  and  Batanhio-^rd,  a  substance  nearly  insoluble  in 
water,  also  iKCurrinsj  in  abundance  readv  formed  in  the  bark. 

QraWwski  (1867>  showetl  that  by  fusing  ratanhia-nnl  with  i\i^U55i^* 
|H>tash«  protiH'atechuio  acid  and  phlorc^lucin^  are  obtaiueii  K^j^t^uihix^^ 
r\Hl  has  the  ov^iposition  C*H**0^\  the  8ame>  accimliiig  U>  OmWw^ki.  as 
an  analoginis  pnxiuct  of  the  decompositioQ  of  the  i^e^niKar  ti^nnio  aoKl 
iHVurring  ^as  shown  by  Rochleder  in  ISC^"^  iu  the  h\>r«M.''ht'^ttut. 

^  Seemrt.  KinOk 
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The  same  red  substance  may  also  be  obtained,  as  stated  by  Rembold 
(1868),  fi:t>m  the  tannic  acid  of  the  root  of  tormentil  {PotentUla 
TormerUilla  L). 

As  to  rbatcuiy  root,  Wittstein  also  found  it  to  contain  wax,  gum  and 
oncrystallizable  sugar  (even  in  the  wood!  according  to  Cotton^).  Cotton 
farther  pointed  out  the  presence  in  very  minute  quantity  of  an  odorous, 
▼(daiile,  solid  body,  obtainable  by  means  of  ether  or  bisulphide  of  carbon; 
it  occars  in  a  somewhat  more  considerable  amount  in  the  other  sorts  of 
rliatany.     The  root  contains  no  gallic  acid. 

A  dry  extract  of  rhatany  resembling  kino  used  formerly  to  be 
imported  from  South  America,  but  how  and  where  manufactured  we 
know  not.  It  is  however  of  some  interest  as  containing  a  crystalline 
body  which  Wittstein  who  discovered  it  (1854)  regards  as  Tyroain, 
CrH"NO*,  previously  supposed  to  be  exclusively  of  animal  origin.^ 
Siadeler  and  Ruge  (1862)  assigned  to  it  a  slightly  different  composition, 
(Tff'NO',  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Ratanhin.  It  dissolves  in  hot  water 
which  is  acidulated  by  a  little  nitric  acid ;  the  solution  on  boiling  turns 
red,  blue,  and  lastly  green,  and  becomes  at  the  same  time  fluorescent. 
Kreitmair  (1875)  extracted  0*7  per  cent,  of  ratanhin  from  an  old  specimen 
of  commercial  extract  of  rhatwiy ;  but  he  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining 
it  from  other  specimens.  He  also  showed  that  ratiinhin  is  not  a  con- 
stituent of  the  roots  of  Krameria.  The  same  substance  has  been  abun- 
dantly found  by  Gintl  (1868)  in  the  natural  exudation  called  Resina 
(fAngdim  pedra^  which  is  met  with  in  the  alburnum  of  Ferreirea 
9pectabilis  Allem.,  a  large  Brazilian  tree  of  the  order  Leguminosa' 
(tribe  Sophorece).  Peckolt,  who  first  extracted  it,  named  it  Angelin  ; 
it  forms  colourless,  neutral  crystals  yielding  compounds  both  with 
alkalis  and  acids,  which  have  been  investigated  by  Gintl  in  1869 
and  1870. 

Uses — Rhatany  is  a  valuable  astringent,  but  is  not  much  employed 
in  Great  Britain. 

Other  sorts  of  Rhatany — Of  the  20  to  25  other  species  oi 
Krameria,  all  of  them  belonging  to  America,  several  have  astringent 
roots  which  have  been  collected  and  used  in  the  place  of  the  rhatany  ol 
Peru.     The  most  important  of  these  drugs  is  that  known  as — 

Para  Rhatany, — so  called  from  having  been  shipped  from  Para  in 
Brazil  Berg  who  described  it  in  1865  termed  it  Brazilian  Rhatany, 
Cotton  in  1868,  Ratanhia  des  Antilles.  It  is  a  drug  nearly  resembling 
the  following,  but  of  a  darker  and  less  purple  hue ;  it  is  also  in  longer 
sticks  which  are  remarkably  flexible,  and  covered  with  a  thick  bark 
having  numerous  transverse  cracks/  It  is  apparently  derived  from  the 
Krameria  argeatea  of  Martius,"  the  root  of  which  is  collected  in  the 
dry  districts  of  the  provinces  of  Bahia  and  Minas  Geraes,  that  plant 
growing  throughout  north-eastern  Brazil.  It  is  also  called  Rhatany 
from.  Ceard, 

"  Etudes  aur  U  Oenre  Krameria  (th^se),  *  For  further  particulars,  see  Fliickiger, 

Paris,  1868.  83.  Pharm,  Journ.,  July  30,  1870.  84. 

«  Gmelin,  Chemistry,  xiii.  (1859)  358.  »  Syst.  Mat.  Med,  Bras.,  1843.  51 ;  Lans;- 

•  See  Vogrs  Paper  on  it  in  Pringsheim,  gaard,    Diccionario  de  Medicina,    Rio  de 

Jahrbucher/ar  wissenschaftUche  Botamh,  ix.  Janeiro,  iii.  (1865)  384.— Krameria  argentea 

(1874)  277 — 285.  is  figured  in  Flora  Brasiliensis,  Fascicul.  63 

(1874,  pg.  71)  tab.  28. 
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SavaniUa  or  Netv  Granada  Rliatany,  The  plant  yielding  it  is 
Krameria  tomentosa  St.  Hil.  {Kr,  Ixina  var.  j8  graTiatensis  Triana, 
Kr.  grandifolia  Berg),  a  shrub  4  to  6  feet  high  covering  large  arid 
tracts  in  the  valley  of  Jiron  between  Pamplona  and  the  Magdalena  in 
New  Granada,  in  which  locality  the  collection  of  the  root  was  observed 
by  Weir  in  1864*  According  to  Triana  it  also  grows  at  Socorro,  south 
of  Jiron.  The  same  plant  is  found  near  Santa  Marta  and  Rio  Hacha 
in  north-eastern  New  Granada,  in  British  Guiana,  and  in  the  Brazilian 
provinces  of  Pemambuco  and  Goyaz. 

The  stem  or  root-crown  of  SavaniUa  rhatany  is  never  so  knotty 
and  irregular  as  that  of  the  Peruvian  drug,  nor  are  the  roots  so  long  or 
so  thick.  Separate  pieces  of  root  of  sinuous  form,  4  to  6  inches  long 
and  1^  to  -^  of  an  inch  thick  are  most  frequent.  The  drug  is  moreover 
well  distinguished  by  its  dull  purplish  brown  colour,  its  thick  smooth 
bark  marked  with  longitudinal  furrows,  and  here  and  there  with  deep 
transverse  cracks,  and  by  the  bark  not  easily  splitting  off  as  it  does  in 
common  rhatany. 

The  anatomical  difference  depends  chiefly  upon  the  more  abundant 
development  of  the  bark  which  in  thickness  is  J  to  J  the  diameter  of 
the  wood.  In  Peruvian  rhatany  the  cortical  layer  attains  only  ^  to  J  of 
the  diameter  of  the  woody  column.  The  greater  firmness  of  the 
suberous  coat  in  SavaniUa  rhatany  is  due  to  its  cells  being  densely  filled 
with  colouring  matter. 

SavaniUa  rhatany  diflfers  from  the  Peruvian  root  in  its  tannic  matter. 
This  becomes  evident  by  shaking  the  powdered  root  (or  bark)  with  water 
and  iron  reduced  by  hydrogen.  The  liquid  filtered  from  the  Savamlla 
sort  and  diluted  with  distUled  water  exhibits  an  intense  violet  colour, 
that  from  Peruvian  rhatany  a  dingy  brown ;  the  latter  turns  light  red 
by  alkalis.  Thin  sections  of  the  Peruvian  root  assume  a  greyish  hue 
when  moistened  with  a  ferrous  salt ;  SavaniUa  root  by  a  similar  treat- 
ment displays  the  above  violet  colour.  The  SavanUla  root  is  richer  in 
soluble  matter  and  from  the  greater  development  of  its  bark  may  deserve 
to  be  preferred  for  medicinal  use. 

In  the  English  market,  SavanUla  root  is  of  less  frequent  occurrence 
than  that  of  Para. 

A  kind  of  rhatany  attributed  to  Krameria  aecundiflora  DC,  a 
herbaceous  plant  of  Mexico,  Texas  and  Arkansas,  was  furnished  to  Berg 
in  1854,  but  has  not  been  in  commerce.  Its  anatomical  structure  has 
been  described  by  Berg.* 

*  Hanbnry,  Origin  of  SavaniUa  Rhatany^  a  conclusion  in  which,  after  careful  re-ex- 

in   Pharm.   Journ.   vi.   (1865)  460. — Also  amination  of  specimens,  I  fully  agree. — 

^Science  Papers,  333. — In  that  paper  I  re-  D.  H. 

ferred  the  drug  to  a  variety  of  Kr.  Ixina  Fig.  of  Kr.  Ixina  in  Bentley  and  Trimen, 

which  M.  Cotton  has  shown  to  differ  in  no  Med.  PL  part  10. 

respect  from  St.  Hilaire's  Kr,  tomentoaa,  >  Bot.  Ztitwig,  14th  Nov.  1856.  707 
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CAMBOGIA. 

Gummi   Oarabogia,    Gwmmi   Gutti;    Gdmhoge ;   F.   Oomme   Outte; 

G.  Outti,  Oummigutt. 

Botanical  Origin — Oarcinia  MoreUa  Desrousseaux,  vat.  j8.  pedi- 
eMata,  a  dicBcious  tree/  with  handsome  laurel-like  folliage  and  small 
yellow  flowers,  found  in  Camboja,  Siam  (province  of  Chantibun  and  the 
islands  on  the  east  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Siam),  and  in  the  southern  parts 
of  Cochin  China.  It  was  introduced  about  thirty  years  ago  into 
Singapore  where  several  specimens  are  still  thriving  (1873)  on  the 
estate  of  Dr.  Jamie.  The  finest  is  now  a  tree  of  20  feet  high,  with  a 
trunk  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  a  thick,  spreading  head  of  foliage. 

O.  MoreUa  Desr. — The  typical  form  of  this  tree  having  sessile  male 
flowers  grows  in  moist  forests  of  Southern  India  and  Ceylon,  and  is 
capable  of  aflfording  good  gamboge. 

O.  pictoinn  Roxb.,  a  large  tree  of  Southern  India,  produces  a  sort  of 
gamboge  found  by  Christian  (1846)  essentially  the  same  as  that  of 
Siam.  It  has  been  examined  more  recently  by  Broughton  (1871)  who 
states  it  to  be  quite  equal  to  that  of  0.  MoreUa.  We  have  also  been 
unable  to  find  any  difference  between  the  product  of  0.  pictoria  as  sent 
from  Ceylon  and  common  gamboge.  Oarcinia  pictoria  moreover  is 
thought  by  Sir  Jos.  Hooker  to  agree  with  0.  MoreUa. 

History — The  Chinese  had  intercourse  with  Camboja  as  early  as 
the  time  of  the  Sung  dynasty  (A.D.  970 — 1127);  and  a  Chinese  traveller 
who  visited  the  latter  country  in  1295-97,  describes  gamboge  and  the 
method  of  obtaining  it  by  incisions  in  the  stem  of  the  tree.^  The  cele- 
brated Chinese  herbal  Pun-tsao,  written  towards  the  close  of  the  16th 
century,  mentions  gamboge  (Tang-hwang)  and  gives  a  rude  figure  of 
the  tree.  The  drug  is  regarded  by  the  Chinese  as  poisonous,  and  is 
scai'cely  employed  except  as  a  pigment. 

The  first  notice  of  the  occurrence  of  gamboge  in  Europe  is  in  the 
writings  of  Clusius'  who  describes  a  specimen  brought  from  China  by 
the  Dutch  Admiral,  Jacob  van  Neck,  and  given  to  him  in  1603,  under 
the  name  of  Ghittaiemoii.*  It  appears  that  shortly  after  this  time  it 
began  to  be  employed  in  medicine  in  Europe,  for  in  1611,  Michael 
Reuden,  a  physician  of  Bamberg,  made  use  of  it  as  he  stated  in  1613.' 
He  termed  the  drug  a  "novum  gummi  purgans,"  or  also,  Gummi  de 


'  It  hu  been  named  Oarcinia  Hanhuryi 
by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  {Joum.  of  the  Lin- 
nean  Soc.  ziv.,  1873,  4ri5),  but  I  presume 
ray  Umented  friend  Daniel  Hanbury  would 
not  have  considered  the  plant  under  notice 
as  a  distinct  species.  Consult  also  Bent- 
Icy  and  Trimen,  Med.  Plants,  part  30.— 
F.A.F. 

'  Description  de  Gamboge  in  Abel-Remu- 
•at*s  Nouv.  Melanges  askUiquef,  i.  (1829) 
134.— The  Chinese  traveller  calls  the  ex- 
adation  Ktang-htoang  which  is  the  name 


for  turmeric,  but  his  description  is  nnmis- 
takeable. 
'  Exotica  (1605)  82. 

*  Dr.  R.  Rost  is  of  opinion  that  this  word 
is  denved  from  the  MaJay  gdtdh^  gnm,  and 
the  Javaneseyamti  signifying  medicinal,  such 
mixing  of  the  two  languages  being  of  com- 
mon occurrence. 

*  De  nova  gummi  purgante,  Lipsiae,  1614. 
We  have  only  seen  the  second  coition  pub- 
lished at  Leiden  in  1625,  its  preface  dating 
from  1613. 
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Peru,  the  latter  strange  name  no  doubt  being  a  corruption  of  the  above 
mentioned  Ghitta-iemou.  The  appellation  "gummi  de  Peru"  is  met  with 
in  pharmaceutical  tariffs  during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries. 

Gamboge  is  one  of  the  articles  of  the  tariff  of  the  pharmaceutical 
shops  of  the  City  of  Frankfort  in  1612:  "Gutta  gemou,  a  strong  purga- 
tive dried  juice,  coming  from  the  Kingdom  of  Patana  in  the  East 
Indies."  Patana  or  Patani  is  the  most  populous  province  of  the  east 
coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca.  The  Dutch  established  there  a 
factory  in  1602,  and  were  followed  in  1612  by  the  English.  The 
settlement  was  abandoned  in  1700 ;  gamboge  waa  probably  brought 
there  from  the  opposite  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Siam.* 

In  1615,  a  considerable  quantity  of  gamboge  was  offered  for  sale  in 
London  by  the  East  Indian  Company.  The  entry  respecting  it  in  the 
Court  Minute  Books  of  the  company  under  date  October  13,  1615,  is  to 
this  effect: — Three  chests,  one  rundlet,  and  a  basket,  containing  13, 
14,  or  15  hundredweights,  more  or  less,  of  Cambogium  "  a  di^gge 
unknown  here'* — the  use  of  which  was  much  commended  as  a  "a  gentle 
purge,"  were  offered  for  sale  at  5s.  per  lb.,  but  met  with  no  purchaser. 

Jacob  Bontius,^  a  Dutch  physician,  resident,  towards  1629,  in 
Batavia,  stated  that  "  gutta  Cambodja,"  as  he  termed  the  drug,  came 
from  the  country  of  the  same  name;  he  supposed  it  to  be  derived  from  an 
Euphorbiaceous  plant. 

Parkinson,'  who  was  an  apothecary  of  London  and  wrote  in  1640, 
speaks  of  this  *'  Cambugio**  called  by  some  CatharticuTYi  aureum,  as  a 
drug  of  recent  importation  which  arrived  in  the  form  of  **  wreathes  or 
romes  "  yellow  within  and  without. 

In  the  London  Pharmacopoem  of  1650,  gamboge  is  called  Gutta 
Oamba*  or  Ohittajemou. 

The  mother  plant  of  the  drug  was  not  fully  examined  and  figured 
until  1864  ;  yet  in  1677  already,  Hermann,  a  German  physician  residing 
in  Ceylon,  had  pointed  out  that  it  was  a  Garcinia.' 

Secretion — We  have  examined  a  portion  of  a  branch  two  inches  in 
diameter  of  the  gamboge-tree,*  and  have  found  the  yellow  gum-resin  to 
be  contained  chiefly  in  the  middle  layer  of  the  bark  in  numerous  ducts 
like  those  occurring  in  the  roots  of  Inula  Helenium  and  other  roots  of 
the  same  natural  order.  A  little  is  also  secreted  in  the  dotted  vessels 
of  the  outermost  layer  of  the  wood,  and  in  the  pith.  The  wood,  which 
is  white,  acquires  a  bright  yellow  tint  when  exposed  to  the  vapour  of 
ammonia  or  to  alkaline  solutions. 

Production — ^At  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season  the  gam- 
boge-collectors start  for  the  forest  in  search  of  the  trees  which  in  some 
localities  are  plentiful.  Having  found  one  of  the  full  size  they  make  a 
spiral  incision  in  the  bark  round  half  the  circumference  of  the  trunk, 
and  place  a  joint  of  bamboo  to  receive  the  sap  which  slowly  exudes  for 

^  FlUckiger,   Docnmente   zur  OtmliichU  or  extract  of  rhubarb.    It  is  still  applied  to 

(ler  Pharmacie,  1S76.  41.  gamboge. 

'  De  Medicina  Indorvm,  lib.  iv.  Lugduni  •  Hanbory  in  Trans,  of  Linn.  Soe.  xxiv. 

Batav.  (1642)  119.  150.  (1S64)  487.  tab.  50;  also  Science  Pap^rf^, 

>  Theatrum  Botanicum  (1640)  1575.  1876.  326. 

*  This  name  is    the  Hindustani   O^td-  *  Obligingly  sent  to  ns  by  Dr.  Jamie  of 

ganbdf  signifying  according  to  Moodeen  Singapore. 
Sheriff  {SuppL  to  Pharm,  of  Jndia,8S) juice 
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several  months.  When  it  first  issues  from  the  tree,  it  is  a  yellowish 
flaid,  i^hich  after  passing  through  a  viscid  state  hardens  into  the 
gamboge  of  commerce. 

The  trees  grow  both  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  mountains  and  will 
3rield  on  an  average  in  one  season  enough  to  fill  three  joints  of  bamboo 
20  inches  in  length  by  1^  inches  in  diameter.  The  tree  appears  to 
snfier  no  injury  provided  the  tapping  is  not  more  frequent  than  every 
other  year.* 

According  to  Dr.  Jamie  of  Singapore,  the  gamboge-tree  grows  most 
luxuriantly  in  the  dense  jungles.  The  best  time  for  collecting  is  from 
February  to  March  or  April.  The  trees,  the  larger  the  better,  are 
wounded  by  a  parang  or  chopping-knife,  in  various  parts  of  the  trunk 
and  large  branches,  when  prepared  bamboos  are  inserted  between  the 
root  and  the  bark  of  the  trees.  The  bamboo  cylinders  being  tied  or  in- 
serted, are  examined  daily  till  filled,  which  generally  takes  from  15  to 
30  days.  Then  the  bamboos  are  taken  to  a  fire,  over  which  they  are 
gradually  rotated  till  the  water  in  the  gum-resin  is  evaporated  and  it 
gets  sufficiently  hard  to  allow  of  the  bamboo  being  torn  ofi".* 

Description — The  drug  arrives  in  the  form  of  sticks  or  cylinders  1 
to  2^  inches  in  diameter,  and  4  to  8  inches  in  length,  striated  lengthwise 
with  impressions  from  the  inside  of  the  bamboo.  Often  the  sticks  are 
agglutinated,  or  folded,  or  the  drug  is  in  compressed  or  in  shapeless 
masses.  It  is  when  good  of  a  rich  brownish  orange  tint,  dense  and 
homogeneous,  breaking  easily  with  a  conchoidal  fracture,  scarcely  trans- 
lucent even  in  thin  splinters.  Touched  with  water  it  instantly  forms  a 
yellow  emulsion.  Triturated  in  a  mortar  it  afibrds  a  brilliant  yellow 
|)Owder,  slightly  odorous.     Gamboge  has  a  disagreeable  acrid  taste. 

Much  of  the  gamboge  shipped  to  Europe  is  of  inferior  quality,  being 
of  a  brownish  hue  or  exhibiting  when  broken  a  rough,  granular,  bubbly 
surface.     Sometimes  it  arrives  imperfectly  dried  and  still  soft. 

Chemical  Composition — Gamboge  consists  of  a  mixture  of  resin 
with  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  gum.  The  resin  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol, 
forming  a  clear  liquid  of  fine  yellowish-red  hue,  and  not  decidedly  acid 
reaction.  It  forms  darker-coloured  solutions  with  ammonia  or  the  fixed 
alkalis,  and  a  copious  precipitate  with  basic  acetate  of  lead.  Perchloride 
of  iron  colours  a  solution  of  the  resin  deep  blackish  brown. 

By  fusing  purified  gamboge  resin  with  potash,  Hlasiwetz  and  Barth 
(1866)  obtained  acetic  acid  and  other  acids  of  the  same  series,  together 
with  phlo7vglucin,  C*H'(OH)',  pyrotartaric  acid,  CifO*,  and  isuvitinic 
acid,  (?H'CH'(COOH)'. 

The  gum  which  we  obtained  to  the  extent  of  15*8  per  cent,  by 
completely  exhausting  gamboge  with  alcohol  and  ether,  was  found 
readily  soluble  in  water.  The  solution  does  not  redden  litmus,  and  is 
not  precipitated  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  nor  by  perchloride  of  iron, 
nor  by  silicate  or  biborate  of  sodium.  It  is  therefore  not  identical 
with  gum  arable. 

Commerce — ^The  drug  finds  its  way  to  Europe  from  Camboja  by 
Singapore,  Bangkok,  or  Saigon.     In  1877  the  first  place  exported  240 

>  Spenser  St.  John,  Li/e  in  the  Forests  of  «  Fharm,  Joum,  iv.  (1S74)  803. 

(he  far  East,  Lond.  1862.  ii.  272. 
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peculs,  Bangkok  in  1875  no  less  than  346  peculs.  value  48,835  dollars ; 
from  Saigon  there  have  of  late  been  shipped  from  30  to  40  peculs 
annually  (one  pecul  =  133-3  lbs.  =  60*479  kilogrammes).* 

Uses — Gamboge  is  a  drastic  purgative,  seldom  administered  except 
in  combination  with  other  substances. 

Adulteration — ^The  Cambojans  adulterate  gamboge  with  rice  flour, 
sand,  or  the  pulverized  bark  of  the  tree,'  which  substances  may  be 
easily  detected  in  the  residue  left  after  exhausting  the  drug  successively 
by  spirit  of  wine  and  cold  water. 

Other  Sources  of  Gamboge — ^Although  the  gamboge  of  European 
commerce  appears  to  be  exclusively  derived  from  the  form  of  the  plant 
named  at  the  head  of  this  article,  Garcinia  travaTicorica  Beddome,  is 
capable  of  yielding  a  similar  drug  which  may  be  collected  to  some 
small  extent  for  local  use,  but  not  for  exportation.  It  is  a  beautiful 
tree  of  the  southern  forests  of  Travancore  and  the  Tinnevelly  Ghats 
(3,000  to  4,500  feet).  According  to  its  discoverer  Lieut.  Beddome,^  it 
yields  an  abundance  of  bright  yellow  gamboge. 

OLEUM  GARCINIi^. 

Concrete  OU  of  Mangost^en,  Kokwm  Butter. 

Botanical  Origin. — Oarcinia  indica  Choisy  {0.  purpurea  Roxb. 
Brindonia  indica  Dup.  Th.),  an  elegant  tree  with  drooping  branches 
and  dark  green  leaves.^  It  bears  a  smooth  round  fruit  the  size  of  a 
small  apple,  containing  an  acid  pui*ple  pulp  in  which  are  lodged  as 
many  as  8  seeds.  The  tree  is  a  native  of  the  coast  region  of  Western 
India  known  as  the  Concan,  lying  between  Daman  and  Goa. 

History — The  fruit  is  mentioned  by  Garcia  d'Orta  (1563)  as  known 
to  the  Portuguese  of  Goa  by  the  name  of  Brindonea.  He  states  that  it 
has  a  pleasant  taste  though  very  sour,  and  that  it  is  used  in  dyeing ; 
and  further  that  the  peel  serves  to  make  a  sort  of  vinegar.  Several 
succeeding  authors  (as  Bauchin  and  Bay)  have  contented  themselves 
with  repeating  this  account. 

As  to  the  iruit  yielding  a  fatty  oil,  we  find  no  reference  to  such  fact 
till  about  the  year  1830,  when  it  was  stated  in  an  Indian  newspaper^ 
that  an  oil  of  the  seeds  is  well  known  at  Goa  and  often  used  to  adul- 
terate ghee  (liquid  butter).  It  was  afterwards  pointed  out  as  the  result 
of  some  experiments  that  the  oil  was  of  an  agreeable  bland  taste  and 
well  adapted  for  use  in  pharmacy.  A  short  article  on  Kokum  Butter 
was  published  by  Pereira*  in  1851.  With  the  view  of  bringing  the 
substance  into  use  for  pharmaceutical  preparations  in  India,  it  has  been 
introduced  into  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  India  of  1868. 

Preparation — The  seeds  are  reniform,  somewhat  crescent-shaped 
or  oblong,  laterally  compressed  and  wrinkled,  -jf\^  to  -j^  of  an  inch  long 

^  Report  from  U,M,   Consul-Oeneral  in  ^  Fig.  Bentley  and  Trimen,  3fec{»c.  Ptont^, 

Siam/or  1S75.  9.  part  31  (1878). 

'^  Spenser  St.  John,  op,  cU.  ^  Quoted  by  Qraham,  CcUaL  of  Bombay 

*  Flora  Sylvatiea,  Madras,  part  xy.  (1872)  PlanU,  1880.  25. 

tab.  173.  *Pharm.  Joum.  xL  (1852)  65. 
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by  about  ^  broad.  Each  seed  weighs  on  an  average  about  eight 
grains.  The  thick  cotyledons,  which  are  inseparable,^  have  a  mild  oily 
taste.  Examination  under  the  microscope  shows  them  to  be  built  up 
of  lai^  reticulated  cells  containing  a  considerable  proportion  of 
crystaUine  fat  readily  soluble  in  benzol.  In  addition  globular  masses 
of  albuminous  matter  occur  which  with  iodine  assume  a  brownish 
yelloTW  hue.  With  perchloride  of  iron  the  walls  strike  a  greenish- 
black. 

The  process  followed  by  the  natives  of  India  (by  whom  alone  the 
oil  is  prepared)  has  been  thus  described : — The  seeds  having  been  dried 
by  exposure  for  some  days  to  the  sun  are  bruised,  and  boiled  in  water. 
The  oil  collects  on  the  surface,  and  concretes  when  cool  into  a  cake 
which  requires  to  be  purified  by  melting  and  straining. 

Description — Kokum  Butter  is  found  in  the  Indian  bazaars  in  the 
form  of  egg-shaped  or  oblong  lumps  about  4  inches  long  by  2  inches  in 
diameter,  and  weighing  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound.  It  is  a  whitish 
substance,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  firm,  dry,  and  friable,  yet  greasy 
to  the  touch.  Scrapings  (which  are  even  pulverulent)  when  examined 
in  glycerin  under  the  microscope  show  it  to  be  thoroughly  crystalline. 
They  have  a  mild  oily  taste,  yet  redden  litmus  if  moistened  with 
alcohoL 

By  filtration  in  a  steam-bath,  kokum  butter  is  obtained  perfectly 
transparent  and  of  a  light  straw-colour,  con(*,entrating  again  at  27'5'* 
C.  into  a  white  crystalline  mass:  some  crystals  appear  even  at  30°. 
Melted  in  a  narrow  tube,  cooled  and  then  warmed  in  a  water  bath,  the 
fat  begins  to  melt  at  420'*  C,  and  fuses  entirely  at  45**.  The  residue 
left  after  filtration  of  the  crude  fat  is  inconsiderable,  and  consists  chiefly 
of  brown  tannic  matters  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine. 

When  kokum  butter  is  long  kept  it  acquires  an  unpleasant  rancid 
smell  and  brownish  hue,  and  an  efflorescence  of  shining  tufted  crystals 
appears  on  the  surface  of  the  mass. 

Chemical  Composition  —  Purified  kokum  butter  boiled  with 
caustic  soda  yields  a  fine  hard  soap  which,  when  decomposed  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  affords  a  crystalline  cake  of  fatty  acids  weighing  as  much  as 
the  original  fat.  The  acids  were  again  combined  with  soda  and  the  soap 
having  been  decomposed,  they  were  dissolved  in  alcohol  of  about  94  per 
cent.  By  slow  cooling  and  evaporation  crystals  were  first  formed  which, 
when  perfectly  dried,  melted  at  69*5°  C:  they  are  consequently  Stearic 
Acid.  A  less  considerable  amount  of  crystals  which  separated  subse- 
quently had  a  fusing  point  of  55^  and  may  be  refeiTcd  to  Myinsiic 
Acid. 

A  portion  of  the  crude  fat  was  heated  with  oxide  of  lead  and  water, 
and  the  plumbic  compound  dried  and  exhausted  with  ether,  which 
after  evaporation  left  a  very  small  amount  of  liquid  oil,  which  we  refer 
to  Oleic  Acid. 

Finally  the  sulphuric  acid  used  at  the  outset  of  the  experiments  was 
saturated  and  examined  in  the  usual  manner  for  volatile  fatty  acids 
(butyric,  valerianic,  &;c.)  but  with  negative  results. 

^  The  embryo,  according  to  Bentley  and        thickened  radicle,  and  is  almoet  devoid  of 
Trimen    {JL  c)    conBista    chiefly  of    the        cotyledons. 
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The  fat  of  the  seeds  of  0,  indlca  was  extracted  by  ether  and  examined 
chemically  in  1857  by  J.  Bonis  and  d'Oliveira  Pimentel.^  It  was 
obtained  to  the  extent  of  30  per  cent.,  was  found  to  fuse  at  40°  C. 
and  to  consist  chiefly  of  stearin  (tristearin).  The  seeds  yielded  1*72  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen.  Their  residue  after  exhaustion  by  ether  afforded  to 
alkaline  solutions  or  alcohol  a  fine  red  colour. 

Uses — The  results  of  the  experiments  above-noted  show  that  kokum 
butter  is  well  suited  for  some  pharmaceutical  preparations.  It  might 
also  be  advantageously  employed  in  candle-making,  as  it  yields  stearic 
acid  more  easily  and  in  a  purer  state  than  tallow  and  most  other  fats. 
But  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  it  in  quantities  sufficiently  large  for 
important  industrial  uses,  appears  to  us  very  problematical. 
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BALSAMUM    DIPTEROCARPI. 

Bahamun  Ourjunce;  Gurjun  Balsam,  Wood  Oil. 

Botanical  Origin — This  drug  is  yielded  by  several  trees  of  the 
genus  Dipterocarpvs,  namely — 

D.  turbinatus  Gartn.  f  (D.  Iwvis  Ham.,  D,  indicvs  Bedd),  a  native 
of  Eastern  Bengal,  Chittagong  and  Pegu  to  Singapore,  and  French 
Cochin  China. 

D.  incamus  Roxb.,  a  tree  of  Chittagong  and  Pegu. 

D,  alatus  Roxb.,  growing  in  Chittagong,  Burma,  Tenasserim,  the 
Andaman  Islands,  Siam,  and  French  Cochin  China. 

D.  zeylanicua  Thw.  and  D,  hispidua  Thw.,  indigenous  to  Ceylon. 

D.  crispalatua abounding,  together  with  D.  turbinatus  and 

D,  alatus,  in  French  Cochin  China. 

D.  trinervia  BL,  a  native  of  Java  and  the  Philippines,  and  2).  gracilis 
Bl.,  2).  littoralis  BL,  D.  retusus  Bl.  (D.  Spanoghei  BL),  trees  of  Java 
supply  a  similar  useful  product  which  as  yet  appears  to  be  of  less 
commercial  importance.^ 

The  Guijun  trees  are  said  by  Hooker^  to  be  among  the  most 
magnificent  of  the  forests  of  Chittagong.  They  are  conspicuous  for 
their  gigantic  size,  and  for  the  straightness  and  graceful  form  of  their 
tall  unbranched  trunk,  and  small  symmetrical  crown  of  broad  glossy 
leaves.  Many  individuals  are  upwards  of  200  feet  high  and  15  feet  in 
girth. 

History — Guijun  balsam  was  enumerated  as  one  of  the  productions 
of  Ava  by  Francklin*  in  1811,  and  in  1813  it  was  briefly  noticed  by 
Ainslie.'  Its  botanical  origin  was  first  made  known  by  Roxburgh,  who 
also  described  the  method  by  which  it  is  extracted. 

1  CamptM  RenduB,  xliv.  (1867)  1355.  '  Himalayan  Journal^  ed.  2,  il  (1855) 

'  That  of  D,  trinervia  is  especiaUv  used  332. 

in  Java.     Filet,  PlarUkundig  Woordenboek  *  Traeia  <m  the  Dominions  qf  Ava,  Lond. 

voor   Nederlandach  Indie,    Leiden,    1876,  1811.  26. 

No.  6157.  '  In   the    Catalogue  des    Produits    dw 
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The  medicinal  properties  of  Gurjun  balsam  were  pointed  out  by 
(XShaughnessy^  as  entirely  analogous  to  those  of  copaiba;  and  his 
observations  were  confirmed  by  many  practitiouei*s  in  India.  This  has 
obtained  for  the  drug  a  place  in  the  Pharviacojxeia  of  India  (1868). 

Extraction — A  recent  account  of  the  production  of  this  drug  is 
found  in  the  Reports  of  the  Jui^  of  the  Madrcia  Exhibition  of  1865. 
It  is  there  stated  that  Wood  Oil,  as  the  balsam  is  commonly  called,  is 
obtained  for  the  most  part  from  the  coast  of  Burma  and  the  Straits,  and 
18  procured  by  tapping  the  trees  about  the  end  of  the  dry  season. 
Several  deep  incisions  are  made  with  an  axe  into  the  trunk  of  the  tree  and 
a  good-sized  cavity  scooped  out.  In  this,  fire  is  placed,  and  kept  burn- 
ing until  the  wood  is  somewhat  scorched,  when  the  balsam  begins  to 
exude,  and  is  then  led  away  into  a  vessel  of  bamboo.  It  is  afterwards 
allow^ed  to  settle,  when  a  clear  liquid  separates  from  a  thick  portion 
caUed  the  *' gucuV  The  oil  is  extracted  year  after  year,  and  sometimes 
there  are  two  or  three  holes  in  the  same  tree.  It  is  produced  in  extra- 
ordinary abundance;  from  30  to  40  gallons  according  to  Roxburgh  may 
some  times  be  obtained  from  a  single  tree  in  the  course  of  a  season, 
during  which  it  is  necessary  to  remove  from  time  to  time  the  old 
charred  surface  of  the  wood  and  burn  afresh. 

If  a  growing  tree  is  felled  and  cut  into  piece,  the  oleo-resin  exudes 
and  concretes  on  the  wood,  very  much,  it  is  said,  resembling  camphor  (?) 
and  having  an  aromatic  smell. 

Description — As  Gurjun  balsam  is  the  produce  of  difierent  trees  as 
well  as  of  difierent  countries,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  it  varies 
considerably  in  its  properties. 

The  following  observations  refer  to  a  balsam  of  which  400  lb.  were 
recently  imported  from  Moulmein  for  a  London  drug  firm.  It  is  a 
thick  and  viscid  fluid,  exhibiting  a  remarkable  fluorescence,  so  that 
when  seen  by  reflected  light  it  appears  opaque  and  of  dingy  greenish 
grey;  yet  when  placed  between  the  observer  and  strong  daylight 
it  is  seen  to  be  perfectly  transparent  and  of  a  dark-reddish  brown.^ 
It  has  a  weak  aromatic  copaiba-like  odour  and  a  bitteiisli  aromatic  taste 
without  the  persistent  acridity  of  copaiba.  Its  sp.  gr.  at  IG'O'*  C.  is 
a964. 

With  the  following  liquids  Gurjun  aflbrds  perfectly  clear  solutions 
which  are  more  or  less  fluorescent,  namely  pure  benzol  (from  benzoate 
of  calcium),  cumol,  chloroform,  sulphide  of  carbon,  essential  oils.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  not  entirely  soluble  in  methylic,  ethylic,  or  amylic 
alcohol ;  in  ether,  acetic  ether,  glacial  acetic  acid,  acetone,  phenol 
(carbolic  acid),  or  in  caustic  potash  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol. 
Many  samples  of  commercial  benzin  also  are  not  capable  of  dissolving 
the  oleo-resin  perfectly,  but  we  have  not  ascertained  on  what  con- 
stituent of  such  benzin  this  depends.  We  have  further  noticed  that 
that  portion  of  petroleum  which  is  known  as  Petroleum  Ether,  contain- 
ing the  most  volatile  hydrocarbons,  does  not  wholly  dissolve  the  oleo- 
resin.     One  hundred  parts  of  the  balsam  warmed  and  shaken  with  1000 

Colonies  fran^ises,  ExjyoAilion   Univeraelle  ^  Mat.   Med,    of  Hindooistan,   Madras, 

d€  ld78,  p.    175,   it   is   stated  that   the  1813.  186. 

balaam  of  D.   alatus  in  French    Cochin  '  Bengal  Dispematory,  1842.  22. 
Chma  is  preferred,  being  a  **  huUe  h'ancke." 
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parts  of  absolute  alcohol  yielded  on  cooling  a  precipitate  of  resin 
amounting  when  dried  to  185  parts.  All  concentrated  solutions  of  the 
balsam  are  precipitated  by  amylic  alcohol. 

If  the  balsam  is  kept  for  a  long  time  in  a  stoppered  vessel  at  100° 
C.  it  simply  becomes  a  little  turbid;  but  about  130°  C.  it  is  transformed 
into  a  jelly,  and  on  cooling  does  not  resume  its  former  fluidity.  Balsam 
of  copaiba  heated  in  a  closed  glass  tube  to  220°  C.  does  not  at  all  lose 
its  fluidity,  whereas  Gurjun  balsam  becomes  an  almost  solid  mass. 

Chemical  Composition — Of  the  balsam  6*99  grammes  dissolved 
in  benzol  and  kept  in  a  water  bath  until  the  residue  ceased  to  lose 
weight,  yielded  380  grammes  of  a  dry,  transparent,  semi-fluid  resin, 
corresponding  to  54j*4!4  per  cent.,  and  45*56  of  volatile  matters  expelled 
by  evaporation.  But  another  sample  afibrded  us  much  less  residue. 
By  submitting  larger  quantities  of  the  above  balsam  to  the  usual 
process  of  distillation  with  water  in  a  large  copper  still,  37  per  cent,  of 
volatile  oil  were  easily  obtained.  The  water  passing  over  at  the  same 
time  did  not  redden  litmus  paper.  A  dark,  viscid,  liquid  resin  remained 
in  the  still. 

The  essential  oil  is  of  a  pale  straw-colour  and  less  odorous  than  most 
other  volatile  oils.  Treated  with  chloride  of  calcium  and  again  distilled, 
it  begins  to  boil  at  210°  C.  and  passes  over  at  255° — 260^  C,  acquiring  a 
somewhat  empyreumatic  smell  and  light  yellowish  tint.  The  purified 
oil  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0915  ;^  it  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol 
or  glacial  acetic  acid,  but  mixes  readily  with  amylic  alcohol. 

According  to  Werner  (1862)  this  oil  has  the  composition  C^^H^^ 
like  that  of  copaiba.  He  says  it  deviates  the  ray  of  polarized  light  to 
the  left,  but  that  prepared  by  one  of  us  deviated  strongly  to  the  right, 
the  residual  resin  dissolved  in  benzol  being  wholly  inactive.  The  oil 
does  not  form  a  crystalline  compound  with  dry  hydrochloric  acid,  which 
colours  it  of  a  beautiful  blua*  De  Vry'  states  that  the  essential  oil 
after  this  treatment  deviates  the  ray  to  the  right. 

The  resin  contains,  like  that  of  copaiba,  a  small  proportion  of  a 
crystallizable  acid  which  may  be  removed  by  warming  it  with  ammonia 
in  weak  alcohol.  That  part  of  the  resin  which  is  insoluble  even  in  absolute 
alcohol,*  we  found  to  be  un crystallizable.  The  Gurgunic  Acid,  as  the 
crystallized  resinous  acid  is  called  by  Werner,"  but  which  it  is  more 
correct  to  write  Ourjunic,  may  consequently  be  prepared  by  extract- 
ing the  resin  with  alcohol  ('838)  and  mixing  the  solution  with  ammonia. 
From  the  ammoniacal  solution  gurjunic  acid  is  precipitated  on  addition 
of  a  mineral  acid,  and  if  it  is  again  dissolved  in  ether  and  alcohol  it 
may  be  procured  in  the  form  of  small  crystalline  crusts.  From  the 
specimen  under  examination  we  were  not  successful  in  obtaining  in- 
dubitable crystals. 

Guijunic  acid,  O*H®^0^  according  to  Werner,  melts  at  220°  C,  and 
concretes  again  at  180°  C;  it  begins  to  boil  at  260°  C,  yet  at  the  same 
time  decomposition  takes  place.  By  assigning  to  this  acid  the  formula 
C**H^0^-|-3H*0,  which  agrees  well  with  Werner's  analytical  results,  we 

^  0*944  according   to    Wemer  ;    0*931  *  The  sample  of  gnrjun  balsain  examined 

O'Shaughnesay  ;  0*928  De  Vry  (1S67).  by  Werner  as  weU  as  the  resin  it  contained 

>  This  mM;nificent  colouring  mister  is  were  entirely  soluble  in  boiling  potash  lye. 

not  dissolvedbv  ether.  *  Gmelin,  Chemutry,  xvii.  646. 

•  Pharm,  Joum.  xvi  (1857)  374. 
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may  regard  it  as  a  hydrate  of  abietinic  acid,  the  chemical  behaviour  of 
which  is  perfectly  analogous.  Gurjunic  acid  is  soluble  in  alcohol  0*838, 
bat  not  in  weak  alcohol ;  it  is  dissolved  also  by  ether,  benzol,  or  sulphide 
of  carbon  (Werner). 

In  copaiba  from  Maracaibo,  Strauss  (1865)  discovered  Metacopaivic 
Acid  w^hich  is  probably  identical  with  gurjunic;  the  former,  however, 
fuses  at  206^  C. 

The  amorphous  resin  forming  the  chief  bulk  of  the  residue  of  the 
distillation  of  the  balsam,  has  not  yet  been  submitted  to  exact  analysis. 
We  find  that  after  complete  desiccation  it  is  not  soluble  in  absolute 
alcohoL  A  crystallized  constituent  of  Gurjun,  which  we  obtained  from 
a  balsam  of  unknown  origin,  has  been  shown  ^  to  answer  to  the  formula 
C"H**0*  Its  crystals,  belonging  to  the  asymmetric  system,  melt  at 
126** — 130**C.;  they  are  entirely  devoid  of  acid  character.  A  comparative 
examination  of  the  product  of  each  of  the  above  named  species  of 
Dipterocarpus  would  be  highly  desirable. 

Commerce — Gurjun  balsam  is  exported  from  Singapore,  Moulmein, 
Akyab  and  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  and  is  a  common  article  of  trade 
in  Siam.  It  is  likewise  produced  in  Canara  in  Southern  India.  It  is 
occasionally  shipped  to  Europe.  More  than  2000  lb.  were  offered  for  sale 
in  Liondon  under  the  name  of  East  India  Balsavi  Capiviy  4th  October 
1855 ;  and  in  October  1858,  a  no  less  quantity  than  45  casks  appeared 
in  the  catalogue  of  a  London  drug-broker.  It  is  now  not  unfrequent 
in  the  London  dru^  sales. 

Uses — In  medicine  it  has  hitherto  been  employed  only  as  a  substi- 
tute for  copaiba,  and  chiefly  in  the  hospitals  of  India. 

In  the  East  its  great  use  is  as  a  natural  varnish,  either  alone  or 
combined  with  pigments ;  and  also  as  a  substitute  for  tar  as  an  applica- 
tion to  the  seams  of  boats,  and  for  preserving  timber  from  the  attacks 
of  the  white  ant.  To  the  first  application  it  is  often  made  better 
appropriated  *  by  boiling  it,  so  that  the  essential  oil  is  evaporated. 

Wood  Oil  of  China — The  oleo-resin  of  Dipterocarpus  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  so-called  Wood  Oil  of  China,  which  is  of  a  totally 
different  nature.  The  latter  is  a  fatty  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds  otAlevu- 
rites  cordata  Miill.  Arg.  (Dt^andra  cordata  Thunb.  Elaeococca  Vemicia 
SprgL  Prodromus  xv.  part  2,  p.  724),  the  well-known  Tung  tree  of 
the  Chinese.  It  is  a  large  tree  of  the  order  Eupfiorbiacece,  found  in 
China  and  Japan.  The  oil  is  an  article  of  enormous  consumption 
among  the  Chinese,  who  use  it  in  the  caulking  and  painting  of  junks 
and  boats,  for  preserving  woodwork,  varnishing  furniture,  and  also  in 
medicine.  In  the  commercial  reports  of  H.M.  Consuls  in  China  (No.  5, 
1875,  p.  3,  26)  we  find  that  this  oil  is  largely  exported  from  Hankow  : 
199*654  peculs  in  1874,  and  fonns  an  article  of  import  at  Ningpo :  15123 
peculs  in  1874  (peculs  133*33  lb.  avoirdupois).  It  is,  however,  not 
shipped  to  foreign  countries.  The  oil  of  the  Tung  tree  is  also  ex- 
tremely remarkable  on  account  of  its  chemical  properties  as  shown 
by  Cloez  (1875—1877). 

»  FlQeldger,  Pharm,  Joum.  (1878)  726,  with         »  CcUctlogue  of  the  French  Colonies,  Paris 
fig.  Exhibition,  1878,  101,  quoted  above. 
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MALVACE^. 

RADIX    A1.TH/E/E 

Marshmallow  Boot;  F,  Racine  de  Ouimauve;  G.  Ebischwurzd. 

Botanical  Origin — Althaea  ojfficinalis  L.,  the  marshmallow,  grows 
in  moist  places  throughout  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  temperate 
parts  of  Western  and  Northern  Asia,  but  is  by  no  means  universally 
distributed.  It  prefers  saline  localities  such  as  in  Spain  the  salt 
marshes  of  Saragossa,  the  low-lying  southern  coasts  of  France  near 
Montpellier,  Southern  Russia,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  salt-springs  in 
Central  Europe.  In  southern  Siberia  Althaea  has  been  met  with  by 
SemenofT  (1857)  ascending  as  high  as  3,000  feet  in  the  Alatau  mountains, 
south  of  the  BaJkash  Lake. 

In  Britain  it  occurs  in  the  low  grounds  bordering  the  Thames  below 
London,  and  here  and  there  in  many  other  spots  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land and  of  Ireland. 

The  cultivated  marshmallow  thrives  as  far  north  as  Throndhjem  in 
Norway,  and  has  been  naturalized  in  North  America  (salt  marshes  of 
New  England  and  New  York)  and  Australia.  It  is  largely  cultivated 
in  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg. 

History — Marshmallow  had  many  uses  in  ancient  medicine,  and  is 
described  by  Dioscorides  as  'AXOala,  a  name  derived  from  the  Greek 
verb  aXOeiVf  to  heal. 

The  difibsion  of  the  plant  in  Europe  during  the  middle  ages  was 
promoted  by  Charlemagne  who  enjoined^  its  culture  (a.d.  812)  under 
the  name  of  "  Miamalvas,  id  est  alteas  quod  dicitur  ibischa.'* 

Description — The  plant  has  a  perennial  root  attaining  about  a  foot 
in  length  and  an  inch  in  diameter.  For  medicinal  use  the  biennial 
roots  of  the  cultivated  plant  are  chiefly  employed.  When  fresh  they 
are  externally  yellowish  and  wrinkled,  white  within  and  of  tender 
fleshy  texture.  Previous  to  drying,  the  thin  outer  and  a  portion  of  the 
middle  bark  are  scraped  ofl*,  and  the  small  root  filaments  are  removed. 
The  drug  thus  prepared  and  dried  consists  of  simple  whitish  sticks 
6  to  8  inches  long,  of  the  thickness  of  the  little  finger  to  that  of  a  quill, 
deeply  furrowed  longitudinally  and  marked  with  brownish  scars.  Its 
central  portion,  whicn  is  pure  white,  breaks  with  a  short  fmcture,  but 
the  bark  is  tough  and  fibrous.  The  dried  root  is  rather  flexible  and 
easily  cut.  Its  transverse  section  shows  the  central  woody  column 
of  undulating  outline  separated  from  the  thick  bark  by  a  fine  dark  out- 
line shaded  off  outwards. 

The  root  has  a  peculiar  though  very  faint  odour,  and  is  of  rather 
mawkish  and  insipid  taste,  and  very  slimy  when  chewed. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  greater  part  of  the  bark  consists  of 
liber,  abounding  in  long  soft  fibres,  to  which  the  toughness  of  the 
cortical  tissue  is  due.    They  are  branched  and  form  bundles,  each  con- 

^  Peitz,  MonumerUa  Oermanke  hktorica,  Legum  torn.  i.  (1835)  }S\.—  Ibischa  from 
the  Greek  l^lvKot, 
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taining  from  3  to  30  fibres  separated  by  parenchymatous  tissue.  Of 
the  cortical  parenchyme  many  cells  are  loaded  with  starch  granules, 
others  contain  stellate  groups  of  oxalate  of  calcium,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  somewhat  larger  cells  are  filled  with  mucilage.  The  last- 
named  on  addition  of  alcohol  is  seen  to  consist  of  difierent  layers. 

The  woody  part  is  made  up  of  pitted  or  scalariform  vessels,  accom- 
panied by  a  few  ligneous  cells  and  separated  by  a  parenchymatous 
tissue,  agreeing  with  that  of  the  bark.  On  addition  of  an  alkali, 
sections  of  the  root  assume  a  bright  yellow  hue. 

Chemical  Composition — The  mucilage  in  the  dry  root  amounts 
to  about  25  per  cent  and  the  starch  to  as  much  more.  The  former 
appears  from  the  not  very  accordant  analysis  of  Schmidt  and  of  Mulder 
to  agree  with  the  formula  C^H*0^^  thus  differing  from  the  mucilage 
of  gum  arabic  by  one  molecule  less  of  water.  It  likewise  differs  in 
heing  precipitable  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead.  At  the  same  time  it 
does  not  show  the  behaviour  of  cellulose,  as  it  does  not  turn  blue  by 
iodine  when  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  it  is  not  soluble  in 
amnoLoniacal  solution  of  oxide  of  copper. 

The  root  also  contains  pectin  and  sugar  (cane-sugar  according  to 
Wittstock),  and  a  trace  of  fatty  oil.  Tannin  is  found  in  very  small 
quantity  in  the  outer  bark  alone. 

In  1826  Bacon,  a  pharmacien  of  Caen,  obtained  from  alth?ea  root 
crystals  of  a  substance  at  first  regarded  as  peculiar,  but  subsequently 
identified  with  Aaparagin,  C*H®NK)^  H^O.  It  had  been  previously 
prepared  (1805)  by  Vauquelin  and  Robiquet  from  Asparagus,  and  is  now 
known  to  be  a  widely-diffused  constituent  of  plants.^  Marshmallow 
root  does  not  yield  more  than  0*8  to  20  per  cent.  Asparagin  crystal- 
lizes in  large  prisms  or  octohedra  of  the  rhombic  system  ;  it  is  nearly 
tasteless,  and  appears  destitute  of  physiological  action.  Its  relation  to 
succinic  acid  may  be  thus  represented : — 

Succinic  acid:    C^H* -J  qqq tj;   Asparagin:   C?H^(NH2) -j  ^qq^  . 

Asparagin  is  quite  permanent  whether  in  the  solid  state  or  dissolved, 
but  it  is  easily  decomposed  if  the  solution  contains  the  albuminoid  con- 
stituents of  the  root,  which  act  as  a  ferment.  Leguminous  seeds, 
yeast  or  decayed  cheese  induce  the  same  change,  the  final  product  of 
which  is  succinate  of  ammonium,  the  asparagin  taking  the  elements  of 
water  and  hydrogen  set  free  by  the  fermentation,  thus — 

C^ffN^O'  +  WO  +  2H  =2NH^C*H*0* 

ABparagin.  Succinate  of  Ammonium. 

Under  the  influence  of  acids  or  bases,  or  even  by  the  prolonged 
boiling  of  its  aqueous  solution,  asparagin  is  converted  into  Aspcviiate 
o/jlmTmrntUTM,  C*H*(NH*)NO*,  of  which  the  hydrated  asparagin  con- 
tains the  elements. 

These  transformations,  especially  the  former,  are  undergone  by  the 
asparagin  in  the  root,  if  the  latter  has  been  imperfectly  dried,  or  has 

^  It  plays  an  interesting  part  in  the^gcr-  the  juice  by  means  of  the  microscope  and 

mination  of  the  seeds  of  papilionaceous  absolute  alcohol,  in  which  latter  asparagin 

and  other  plants.     It  is  abundant  in  the  is  insoluble.     See  Pfeffer  in  Pringsheim's  I 

joong  plants,  but  in  most  it  speedily  dis-  Jahrb.  /.   wisM.    Bot.    1872.    533 — 564. —  -^ 

appewn.     Its  presence  can  be  proved  in  Borodmia  Bot,  Zeitung,  1878.  SOlondseq. 
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been  kept  long,  or  not  very  dry.  Under  such  conditions,  the  asparagin 
gradually  disappears,  and  the  root  then  yields  a  brownish  decoction, 
sometimes  having  a  disagreeable  odour  of  butyric  acid.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  a  protein-substance  here  acts  as  a  ferment.  The  sections  of 
the  root  when  touched  with  ammonia  or  caustic  lye  should  display  a 
bright  yellow,  not  a  dingy  brown,  colour. 

The  peeled  root  dried  at  100**  C.  and  incinerated  afforded  us  4*88  of 
jish,  rich  in  phosphates. 

Uses — Althsea  is  taken  as  a  demulcent;  it  is  sometimes  also  applied 
as  an  emollient  poultice.  It  is  far  more  largely  used  on  the  continent 
than  in  England 

• 

FRUCTUS    HIBISCI    ESCULENTI. 

Capsulae  Hibisci  eaculenti;  Uehka,  Okro,  Okra,  B&ndi-kai^ ; 

F.  Oombo  (in  the  French  Colonies). 

Botanical  Origin — Hibiscus  escvZentvsL.  {Abelmoschus  escuUntus 
OuHl,  et  Perr.)  an  herbaceous  annual  plant  2  to  3  or  even  10  feet  high, 
indigenous  to  the  Old  World.^  It  has  been  found  growing  abundantly 
wild  on  the  White  Nile  by  Schweinfurth,  and  also  in  1861  by  Col. 
Grant  in  Unyoro,  2°  N.  lat.,  near  the  lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  where  it  is 
known  to  the  natives  as  Bameea. 

The  plant  is  now  largely  cultivated  in  several  varieties  in  all  tropical 
countries. 

History — The  Spanish  Moors  appear  to  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  Hibiscus  esculentuSy  which  was  known  to  them  by  the  same  name 
that  it  has  in  Persian  at  the  present  day — Bdmiyah.  Abul-Abbas  el- 
Nebdti,  a  native  of  Seville  learned  in  plants,  who  visited  Egypt  in 
A.D.  1216,  describes^  in  unmistakeable  terms  the  form  of  the  plant,  its 
seeds  and  fruit,  which  last  he  remarks  is  eaten  when  young  and  tender 
with  meat  by  the  Egyptians.  The  plant  was  figured  among  Egytian 
plants  in  1592  by  Prosper  Alpinus,  who  mentions  its  uses  as  an  ex- 
ternal emollient. 

The  powdered  fruits  as  imported  from  Arabia  Felix  were  known  for 
some  time  (about  the  year  1848)  in  Europe  as  Naf^  of  the  Arabs. 
They  are  noticed  in  the  present  work  from  the  circumstance  that  they 
have  a  place  in  the  Pharmdcopoeia  of  India. 

Description — The  fruit  is  a  thin  capsule,  4  to  6  or  more  inche^s  long 
and  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  oblong,  pointed,  with  6  to  7  ridges  cor- 
responding to  the  valves  and  cells,  each  of  which  latter  contains  a  single 
row  of  round  seeds.  It  is  covered  with  rough  hairs  and  is  green  or 
purplish  when  fresh  ;  it  has  a  slightly  sweet  mucilaginous  taste  and  a 
weak  herbaceous  odour.  Like  many  other  plants  of  the  order.  Hibiscus 
psculentus  abounds  in  all  its  parts  with  insipid  mucilage. 

*  Uehka     in     Arabic,      according     to  '  Fig.     Bentley     and    Trimen,     Med. 

Schweinfurth.   Okro  or  Okra  are  common  Plants,  nart  36  (1878). 

names  for  the  plant  in  the  East  and  West  '  Ibn  Baytar,  Sontheimer^s  translation,  i. 

Indies.     BendUcai,  a  Canarese  and  Tamil  118  ;    Wttatenfeld,   GeschicJUe  der  Arab. 

word,  is  used  by  Europeans  in  the  South  Aerzte  etc.  1840.  118. 

of  India.     Gigambo  in  Cura^o.  *  DeplanL  JSgypl.,  Venet.  1592.  cap.  27. 
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Microscopic  Structure — A  characteristic  part  for  microscopic 
examination  are  the  hairs  of  the  fruit.  They  exhibit  at  the  base  one 
large  cell,  but  their  elongated  and  often  slightly  curved  end  is  built 
up  at  a  considerable  number  of  small  cells,  without  any  solid  contents. 
The  middle  and  outer  zone  of  the  pericarp  shows  enormous  holes  filled 
up  with  colourless  mucilage.  In  polarized  light  it  is  easily  seen  to  be 
composed  of  successive  layers. 

Chemical  Composition — It  is  probable  that  the  fruits  con- 
tain the  same  mucilage  as  Althcea,  but  we  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
investigating  the  fact.  Landrin*  says  it  turns  violet  with  iodine 
and  yields  no  mucic  acid  when  treated  with  nitric  acid.  Popp,  who 
examined  the  green  fruits  in  Egypt,  states^  that  they  abound  in  pectin, 
starch  and  mucilage.  He  found  that  when  dried  they  afforded  2  to  2*4 
per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  and  an  ash  rich  in  salts  of  lime,  potash  and 
magnesia  The  ripe  seeds  gave  2*4 — 2*5  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  ;  their  ash 
24  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid. 

Uses — The  fresh  or  dried,  unripe  fruits  are  used  in  tropical  countries 
as  a  demulcent  like  marshmallow,  or  as  an  emoUient  poultice,  for  which 
latter  purpose  the  leaves  may  also  be  employed.  They  are  more  im- 
portant from  an  economic  point  of  view,  being  much  employed  for 
thickening  soups  or  eaten  boiled  as  a  vegetable.  The  root  has  been 
recommended  as  a  substitute  for  that  of  Althcea}  The  stems  of  the 
plant  yield  a  good  fibre. 
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Butyrum  Cacao,  Oleum  Theohromatia ;  Cacao  Butter,  Oil  ofTheobroma; 

F.  Beurre  de  Cacao ;  G.  Cacaobutter,  Cacaotalg. 

Botanical  Origin — Cacao  seeds  (from  which  Cacao  Butter  is  ex- 
tracted) are  furnished  by  Theobroma  Cacao  L.,  and  apparently  also  by 
Th,  leiocarpum  Bernoulli,  1%  pentagonum  Bern.,  and  Th,  SalzTnan- 
nianum  Bern.*  These  trees  are  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  South 
America  and  in  Central  America  as  far  as  Mexico,  both  in  a  wild 
state  and  in  cultivation. 

History — Cacao  seeds  were  first  noticed  by  Capitan  Gonzalo 
Fernandez  de  Oviedo  y  Vald^s  (1514-1523),  who  stated*  that  they  had 
been  met  with  by  Columbus,  being  used  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Yucatan  instead  of  money.  They  were  likewise  pointed  out  to  Charles 
v.,  by  Cortes  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  Emperor,  dated  Temixtitan, 

^  Joum,  de  Pharm.  22  {1815)  278.  Dtnksehriften    der   Schtcek/erischen   Gfsell- 

« Arehiv   der   Pharmacit^  cxcv.    (1871)  sclioft    fur     NcUurwwengehc^ten,     xxiv. 

142L  (Zurich,  1869)  4".  876. 

'  Delia  Sudda,  B^.  de  Pharm.,  Janvier,  '  Hiatoria  general  y  natural  de  las  Indian 

I860.  229.  islas  y  titrra  firme  del  mar  oeeano^   iii. 

«  Bernoalli,  Uebersicht  der  hisjet2t  hehann.  (Madrid,  1853)  253. 
irn  ArUnvon  Theobroma. — Reprinted  from 
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Sept.  3rd  1526.^  The  tree  as  well  as  the  seeds  and  theii*  uses,  were  at 
length  described  by  Benzoni,^  who  lived  in  the  new  world  from  1541  to 
1555.  Clusius  figured  the  seeds  in  his  "  Notse  in  Garcife  Aromatum 
historiam,"  Antwerpiae,  1582. 

Cacao  butter  was  prepared  and  described  by  Homberg'  as  early  as 
1695,  at  which  time  it  appears  to  have  had  no  particular  application, 
but  in  1719  it  was  recommended  by  D.  de  Quelus*  both  for  ointments 
and  as  an  aliment. 

An  essay  published  at  Tubingen  in  1735  *  called  attention  to  it  as 
"  novum  atque  comviendatissimum  TnedicamentuTn"  A  little  later  it 
is  mentioned  by  Geoffroy®  who  says  that  it  is  obtained  either  by  boiling 
or  by  expressing  the  seeds,  that  it  is  recommended  as  the  basis  of  cos- 
metic pomades  and  as  an  application  to  chapped  lips  and  nipples,  and 
to  haemorrhoids. 

Production — Cacao  butter  is  procured  for  use  in  pharmacy  from 
the  manufacturei's  of  chocolate,  who  obtain  it  by  pressing  the  warmed 
seeds.  These  in  the  shelled  state  yield  from  45  to  50  per  cent,  of  oil. 
The  natural  seeds  consist  of  about  12  per  cent,  of  shell  (testa)  and  88 
of  kernels  (cotyledons). 

Description — At  ordinary  temperatures  cacao  butter  is  a  light 
yellowish,  opaque,  dry  substance,  usually  supplied  in  the  form  of  oblong 
tablets  having  somewhat  the  aspect  of  white  Windsor  soap.  Though 
unctuous  to  touch,  it  is  brittle  enough  to  break  into  fragments  when 
struck,  exhibiting  a  dull  waxy  fracture.  It  has  a  pleasant  odour  of 
chocolate,  and  melts  in  the  mouth  with  a  bland  agreeable  taste.  Its 
sp.  gr.  is  0-961 ;  its  fusing  point  20^  to  30**  C. 

Examined  under  the  microscope  by  polarized  light,  cacao  butter  is 
seen  to  consist  of  minute  crystals.  It  is  dissolved  by  20  parts  of  boiling 
absolute  alcohol,  but  on  cooling  separates  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
liquid  retains  not  more  than  1  per  cent,  in  solution.  The  fat  separated 
after  refrigeration  is  found  to  have  lost  most  of  its  chocolate  flavour. 
Litmus  is  not  altered  by  the  hot  alcoholic  solution. 

Cacao  butter  in  small  fragments  is  slowly  dissolved  bv  double  its 
weight  of  benzol  in  the  cold  (10°  C),  but  by  keeping  partially  separates 
in  crystalline  warts. 

Chemical  Composition — The  fat  under  notice  is  composed,  in 
common  with  others,  of  several  bodies  which  by  saponification  furnish 
glycerin  and  fatty  acids.  Among  the  latter  occurs  also  oleic  acid," 
contained  in  that  part  of  the  cacao  butter  which  remains  dissolved  in 
cold  alcohol  as  above  stated.  In  fact  by  evaporating  that  solution  a 
soft  fat  is  obtained.  But  the  chief  constituents  of  cacao  butter  appear 
to  be  stearin,  palmitin,  and  another  compound  of  glycerin  containing 

*  Vedia,  Cartas  de  relacion  enviadas  al  *  Hutt.  ttat.  du  Cacao  et  du  Sucre,  Paris, 
emperador  Carlos  V,  de.sde  Nueva  Espafla,  1719.  (According  to  Haller,  Bibl,  Bot,  ii. 
Madrid,  1852.  T.  1.                                               158.) 

'  Chavveton    (Urbain)    Hist,    nouv,   du  '  B.  D.  Mauchart  pneside— disaertatio  : 

Nouveau  Monde  ....   extraite  dfV  italien  Butyrum    Cacao.    Riesp.    Theoph.     Hofr- 

de  M.  hierosme  Benr^oni  MUanais,   1579.  mann. 

p.  504.  •  Tract  de  Mai.  Med.  ii.  (1741)  409. 

*  Hist.  d.  VAcad.  Boy.  des  Sciences,  tome  ^  See  article  Amygdcdce  dulces. 
ii.  depuis  1686  jusqu'ii  1699,  Paris,  1733. 

p.  248. 
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probably  an  acid  of  the  same  series  richer  in  carbon, — perhaps  arachic 
acid,  CTB^'O',  or  "  theohromic  acid;'  C"H^O',  b&  suggested  in  1877  by 
KiDgzett. 

Uses — Cacao  butter,  which  is  remarkable  for  having  but  little  ten- 
dency to  rancidity,  has  long  been  used  in  continental  pharmacy  ;  it  was 
introduced  into  England  a  few  years  ago  as  a  convenient  bEisis  for 
snppositories  and  pessaries. 

Adulteration — The  description  given  of  the  drug  sufficiently  indi- 
cates the  means  of  ascertaining  its  purity. 
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Linseed,  Flax  Seed;  F.  Sevience  de  Lin;  G.  Leinaamen,  FUichaaavien. 

Botanical  Origin — Linum  usitatisaimum  L.,  Common  Flax,  is  an 
annual  plant,  native  of  the  Old  World,  where  it  has  been  cultivated  from 
the  remotest  times.  It  sows  itself  as  a  weed  in  tilled  ground,  and  is 
now  found  in  all  temperate  and  tropical  regions  of  the  globe.  Heer 
regards  it  as  a  variety  evolved  by  cultivation  from  the  perennial  L, 
angustifoliwm  Huds. 

History — ^The  history  of  flax,  its  textile  fibre  and  seed,  is  intimately 
connected  with  that  of  human  civilization.  The  whole  process  of  con- 
verting the  plant  into  a  fibre  fit  for  weaving  into  cloth  is  frequently 
depicted  on  the  wall-paintings  of  the  Egyptian  tombs.^  The  grave- 
clothes  of  the  old  Egyptians  were  made  of  flax,  and  the  use  of  the  fibre 
in  Egypt  may  be  traced  back,  according  to  Unger,'  as  far  as  the  23rd 
century  B.C.  The  old  literature  of  the  Hebrews"  and  Greeks  contains 
frequent  reference  to  tissues  of  flax ;  and  fabrics  woven  of  flax  have 
actually  been  discovered  together  with  fruits  and  seeds  of  the  plant 
in  the  remains  of  the  ancient  pile-dwellings  bordering  the  lakes  of 
Switzerland.^ 

The  seed  in  ancient  times  played  an  important  part  in  the  alimenta- 
tion of  man.  Among  the  Greeks,  Alcman  in  the  7th  century  RC,  and 
the  historian  Thucydides,  and  among  the  Romans  Pliny,  mention  linseed 
as  employed  for  human  food.  The  roasted  seed  is  still  eaten  by  the 
Abyssinians.' 

Theophrastus  expressly  alludes  to  the  mucilaginous  and  oily 
properties  of  the  seed.  Pliny  and  Dioscorides  were  acquainted  with 
its  medical  application  both  external  and  internal.  The  latter,  as 
well  as  Columella,  exhaustively  describes  flax  under  its  agricultural 
aspect.  In  an  edict  of  the  Emperor  Diocletian  De  pretiia  rerv/m  vena- 
Hum*  dating  A.D.  301,  linseed  is  quoted  150  denarii,  sesam^  seed  200, 

^WiOunBOiit Ancient  E(jffptianJifin.(lSS'J)  ^Heer  in  Trimen'B   Joum,   of  Bot,   i. 

138,  Ac.  (1872)  87. 

^Siizungsberichte  der   Wiener  Akademie,  ^  A.  de  Candolle,  04ogr,  Botcmique,  835. 

Jimi  1866.  —A.  Braun,  Flora,  1848.  94. 

*Exod.  ix.  31 ;  Lev.  xiii.  47,  48 ;  Isaiah  *  See  p.  65,  note  1. 
9. 
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hemp  seed  80,  and  poppy  seed  150,  the  modius  castreiwis,  equal  to  about 
880  cubic  inches.^  The  propagation  of  flax  in  Northern  Europe  as  of 
so  many  other  useful  plants  was  promoted  by  Charlemagne.^  It  seems 
to  have  reached  Sweden  and  Norway  before  the  12th  century.^ 

Description — The  capsule  which  is  globose  splits  into  5  carpels, 
each  containing  two  seeds  separated  by  a  partition.  The  seeds  are  of 
flattened,  elongated  ovoid  form  with  an  acute  edge,  and  a  slightly 
oblique  point  blunt  at  one  end.  They  have  a  brown,  glossy,  polished 
surface  which  under  a  lens  is  seen  to  be  marked  with  exti'emely  fine 
pits.  The  hilum  occupies  a  slight  hollow  in  the  edge  just  below  the 
apex.  The  testa  which  is  not  very  hard  encloses  a  thin  layer  of 
albumen  surrounding  a  pair  of  large  cotyledons  having  at  their  pointed 
extremity  a  straight  embryo.  The  seeds  of  different  countries  vary 
from  J  to  ^  of  an  inch  in  length,  those  produced  in  warm  regions  being 
larger  than  those  grown  in  cold.  We  find  that  6  seeds  of  Sicilian 
linseed,  13  of  Black  Sea  and  17  of  Archangel  linseed  weigh  respectively 
OTie  grain. 

When  immersed  in  water,  the  seeds  become  surrounded  by  a  thin, 
slippeiT,  colourless,  mucous  envelope,  which  quickly  dissolves  as  a 
neutral  jelly,  while  the  seed  slightly  swells  and  loses  its  polish.  The 
seed  when  masticated  has  a  mucilaginous  oily  taste. 

Microscopic  Structure — On  examining  the  testa  under  almond 
oil  or  oil  of  turpentine,  the  outlines  of  the  epidermal  cells  are  not  dis- 
tinctly visible.  But  under  dilute  glycerin  or  in  water  the  epidermis 
quickly  swells  up  to  3  or  4  times  its  original  thickness ;  on  warming, 
the  entire  epidermis  is  resolved  into  mucilage,  except  a  thin  skeleton 
of  cell- walls,  which  withstands  even  the  action  of  caustic  lye.  The  for- 
mation of  the  mucilage  may  be  conveniently  studied  by  the  use  of  a 
solution  of  ferrous  sulphate,  with  which  thin  sections  of  the  testa 
should  be  moistened.  Other  structural  peculiarities  may  be  seen  if 
they  are  imbued  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  washed  and  then 
moistened  with  a  solution  of  iodine.  The  application  of  polarized  light 
is  also  useful.  By  the  latter  means  crystalloid  granules  of  albumi- 
noid matter  become  visible  if  the  sections  are  examined  under  oil. 
The  tissue  of  the  albumen  and  the  cotyledons  abounds  in  drops  of 
fatty  oil. 

Chemical  Composition — The  constituent  of  chief  importance  is 
the  fixed  oil  which  the  seed  contains  to  about  }  of  its  weight.  The 
proportion  obtained  by  pressure  on  a  large  scale  is  20  to  30  per  cent, 
varying  with  the  quality  of  the  seed.  The  oil  when  pressed  with- 
out heat  and  when  fresh  has  but  little  colour,  is  without  unpleasant 
taste,  and  does  not  solidify  till  cooled  to  -  20**  C.  The  commercial 
oil  however  is  dark  yellow,  and  has  a  sharp  repulsive  taste  and 
odour.  On  exposure  to  the  air,  especially  after  having  been  heated 
with  oxide  of  lead,  it  quickly  dries  up  to  a  transparent  varnish  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  Livoaryn,  C*^H**0".     The  crude  oil  increases  in  weight 

'The  English  imperial  gallon  =  277*27  Kulturpjlanzen urulHauMhierf  .  .  .  Berlin, 

cubic  inches.  1870.  97,  430. 

*  For  further  historical   inforaiAtion  on  *  SchUbeler,  Die  Pflamenwelt  Norwegens, 

flax  in  ancient  times,  we  may  refer  to  Hehn,  Christiania,  1873 — 1875.  p.  332. 
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11  to  12  percent,  although  at  the  same  time  its  glycerin  is  destroyed  by 
oxidation. 

By  saponification,  linseed  oil  yields  glycerin,  and  9o  per  cent,  of 
fatty  acids,  consisting  chiefly  of  Linoleic  Acid,  C**H*0^  accompanied 
by  some  oleic,  palmitic,  and  myristic  acid.  The  action  of  the  air 
transforms  linoleic  acid  into  the  resinoid  Oxylinoleic  Acid,  (7*BP*0'. 
Linoleic  acid  appears  to  be  contained  in  all  drying  oils,  notably  in 
that  of  poppy  seed.  It  is  not  homologous  either  with  ordinary  fatty 
acids  or  with  the  oleic  acid  of  oil  of  almonds,  C**H**Ol  The  chemistry 
of  the  drying  oils,  especially  those  of  linseed  and  poppy,  has  been  parti- 
cularly investigated  by  Mulder.* 

The  viscid  mucilage  of  linseed  cannot  be  filtered  till  it  has  been 
boiled.  It  contains  in  the  dry  state  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  mineral 
substances,  when  freed  from  which  and  dried  at  110*  C.  it  corre- 
sponds, like  althaea-mucilage,  to  the  formula  C^^H^O^®.  The  seeds  by 
exhaustion  with  cold  or  warm  water  afford  of  it  about  15  per  cent. 
By  boUing  nitric  acid  it  yields  crystals  of  mucic  acid  ;  by  dilute  mineral 
acids  it  is  broken  up  into  dextrogyre  gum  and  sugar  and  cellulose.^ 

Linseed  contains  about  4  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  corresponding  to 
about  25  per  cent,  of  protein-substances.  After  expression  of  the  oil 
these  substances  remain  in  the  cake  so  completely  that  the  latter  con- 
tains 5  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  and  constitutes  a  very  important  article 
for  feeding  cattle. 

In  the  ripe  state  linseed  is  altogether  destitute  of  starch,  though 
this  substance  is  found  in  the  immature  seed  in  the  very  cells  which 
subsequently  yield  the  mucilage.  The  latter  may  be  regarded  as  in 
analogous  cases  tx)  be  a  product  of  the  transformation  of  starch. 

The  amount  of  water  retained  by  the  air-dry  seed  is  about 
9  per  cent. 

The  mineral  constituents  of  linseed,  chiefly  phosphates  of  potas- 
sium, magnesium,  and  calcium,  amount  on  an  average  to  8  per  cent., 
and  pass  into  the  mucilage.  By  treating  thin  slices  of  the  te^ta  and 
its  adhering  inner  membrane  with  ferrous  sulphate,  it  is  seen  that  this 
integument  is  the  seat  of  a  small  amount  of  tannin. 

Production  and  Commerce — Flax  is  cultivated  on  the  largest 
scale  in  Russia,  from  which  country  there  was  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1872  linseed  to  the  value  of  3  millions  sterling. 
The  shipments  were  made  in  about  equal  proportion  from  the  northern 
and  the  southern  ports  of  Russia. 

The  imports  from  India  in  the  same  year  amounted  in  value  to 
£1,144,942,  and  from  Germany  and  Holland  to  £144,108.  The  total 
import  in  1872  was  1,514,947  quarters,  value  £4,513,842. 

The  cultivation  of  flax  in  Great  Britain  appears  to  be  declining. 
The  area  under  this  crop  in  1870  was  23,957  acres ;  in  1871,  17,360 
acres ;  in  1872,  15,357  acres ;  and  in  1873,  14,683  acres.  The  last- 
named  area  reckoning  the  yield  at  2  to  2^  quarter  of  seed  per  acre 
would  represent  a  production  of  about  30,000  to  38,000  quarters. 

'  Hit  nnmerous  investigations  on  this  Chemie  der  ausfrocknenden  Oele  .  .   Berlin, 

•abject  have  been  published  in  a  separate  1867«  pp.  255. 

nuni^let,  of  which  we  have  before  us  a  ^  Kirchner    and    Tollens,    Anncden    der 

G^nnan  translation  :   G.  J.   Mulder.  Die  Chemie,  175  (1874)  215. 
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In  English  price-currents,  eight  sorts  of  linseed  are  enumerated, 
namely,  English,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Egyptian,  Black  Sea  and  Azof, 
Petersburg,  Riga,  Archangel.  The  fii*st  three  appear  to  fetch  the 
highest  prices. 

Uses — In  medicine,  linseed  is  chiefly  used  in  the  form  of  poultice 
which  may  be  made  either  of  the  seed  simply  ground  or  of  the  pulver- 
ized cake.  In  either  case  the  powder  should  not  be  long  stored,  as  the 
oil  in  the  comminuted  seed  is  rapidly  oxidized  and  fatty  acids  produced. 
An  infusion  of  the  seeds  called  Linseed  Tea  is  a  common  popular 
demulcent  remedy. 

Adulteration — Linseed  is  very  liable  to  adulteration  with  other 
seeds,  especially  when  the  commodity  is  scarce.  The  admixture  in 
question  is  due  in  part  to  careless  harvesting  and  in  pai-t  to  intentional 
additions.  In  1864?  the  impure  condition  of  the  linseed  shipped  to  the 
English  market  had  become  so  detrimental  to  the  trade  that  the  im- 
porters and  crushers  founded  an  association  called  The  Linseed  Asso- 
ciation of  London,  by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  refuse  all  lin- 
seed containing  more  than  4  per  cent,  of  foreign  seeds,  and  this  step 
very  rapidly  improved  the  quality  of  the  article.^ 

As  the  druggist  has  to  purchase  linseed  meal,  he  must  of  neces- 
sity rely  to  some  extent  on  the  character  of  the  oil-presser  from  whom 
he  derives  his  supplies.  The  presence  of  the  seeds  of  Griwiferoi  (as 
rape  and  mustard)  which  is  common,  may  be  recognized  by  the  pun- 
gent odour  of  the  essential  oil  which  they  develope  in  contact  with 
water.  The  introduction  of  cereals  would  also  be  easily  discovered  by 
iodine,  which  strikes  no  blue  colour  in  a  decoction  of  linseed.  The 
microscope  will  also  afford  important  aid  in  the  examination  of  linseed 
cake  or  meal. 

ZYGOPHYLLE^. 

LIGNUM   GUAIACI. 

Lignum  sanctum;   Guaiacum  Wood,  Lignum.  Vitce ;  F.  Bois  de 

Gaiac ;  G.  Guaiakholz,  Pockholz. 

Botanical  Origin — This  wood  is  furnished  by  two  West  Indian 
species  of  Guaiacum,  namely : — 

1.  G.  ojfficiTiale  L.,  a  middle-sized  or  low  evergreen  tree,  with  light 
blue  flowers,  paripinate  leaves  having  ovate,  very  obtuse  leaflets  in  2, 
less  often  in  3  pairs,  and  2-celled  fruits.  It  grows  in  Cuba,  Jamaica 
(abundantly  on  the  arid  plains  of  the  south  side  of  the  island),  Les 
Gonaives  in  the  N.W.  of  Hayti  (plentiful),  St.  Domingo,  Martinique, 
St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Trinidad,  and  the  northern  coast  of  the  South 
American  continent.  This  tree  affords  the  Lignum  Vitae  of  Jamaica 
(of  which  very  little  is  imported),  a  portion  of  that  shipped  from  the 
ports  of  Hayti,  and  probably  the  small  quantity  exported  by  the  United 
States  of  Colombia. 

2.  G.  sanctum  L.,  a  tree  much  resembling  the  preceding,  but  distin- 
guishable by  its  leaves  having  3  to  4  pairs  of  leaflets  which  are  very 

*  Greenish  in  Yearbook  of  Pfuirmacy,  1871.  590;  Pharm,  Joum.  Sept.  9, 1871.  211. 
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obliquely  obovaie  or  oblong,  passing  into  rliomboid-ovate,  and  mucronu- 
late ;  and  a  5-celled  fruit  It  is  found  in  Southern  Florida,  the  Bahama 
Islands,  Key  West,  Cuba,  St.  Domingo  (including  the  part  called  Hayti) 
and  Puerto  Rico,  and  is  certainly  the  source  of  the  small  but  excellent 
Li^um  Yitae  exported  from  the  Bahamas  as  well  as  of  some  of  that 
shipped  from  Hayti. 

History — There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  earliest  importations 
of  Lignum  Vitse  were  obtained  from  St.  Domingo,  of  which  island, 
Oviedo*  who  landed  in  America  in  1514  mentions  the  tree,  under  the 
name  of  Chiayacan,  as  a  native.  He  points  out  its  fruits  as  yellow  and 
resembling  two  joined  lupines,  which  could  only  be  said  with  reference 
to  O.  officinale,  and  would  not  apply  to  the  ovoid  five-cornered  fruits  of 
G.  aartctum,  0 viedo  appears  however  to  have  been  aware  of  two  species, 
one  of  which  he  found  in  Espaiiola  (St.  Domingo)  as  well  as  in  Nagrando 
(Nicaragua)  and  the  other  in  the  island  of  St.  John  (Puerto  Rico), 
whence  it  was  called  Lignum  sanctum. 

The  first  edition  of  Oviedo  was  printed  in  1526;  but  some  years 
before  this  the  wood  must  have  been  known  in  Germany,  as  is  evident 
by  the  treatises  written  in  1517,  1518,  and  1519  by  Nicolaus  Poll,* 
Leonard  Schmaus*  and  Ulrich  von  Hutten.*  The  last  which  gives  a 
tolerable  description  of  the  tree,  its  wood,  bark,  and  medicinal  pro- 
perties, was  translated  into  English  in  1533  by  Thomas  Paynel,  canon 
of  Merton  Abbey,  and  published  in  London  in  1536  under  the  title — 
"  Of  the  ivood  called  Guaiacum  that  healeVi  the  Frenche  Pockes  and 
also  helpeth  the  gout  in  the  feete,  the  stoone,  the  paUeyy  lepree,  dropsy, 
faUynge  euyll,  and  oilier  dyseasesJ*    It  was  several  times  reprinted. 

In  the  old  pharmacy  the  products  of  destructive  distillation  of 
guaiacum  wood  were  known  as  Oleum  ligni  sancti.  It  must  have 
consisted  of  the  substances  which  we  mention  further  on  in  the  following 
article. 

Description — The  wood  (always  known  in  commerce  as  Lignum 
VitcB)  as  imported  consists  of  pieces  of  the  stem  and  thick  branches, 
usually  stripped  of  bark,  and  often  weighing  a  hundredweight  each. 
It  is  remarkably  heavy  and  compact.  Its  sp.  gr.  which  exceeds  that  of 
most  woods  is  about  1*3. 

Lignum  Vitre  is  mostly  imported  for  turnery,'  and  the  chips,  raspings 
and  shavings  are  the  only  form  in  which  it  is  commonly  seen  in  phar- 
macy. A  stem  7  to  8  inches  in  diameter  cut  transversely  exhibits  a 
light-yellowish  zone  of  sapwood  about  an  inch  wide,  enclosing  a  sharply 
defined  heartwood  of  a  dark  greenish  brown.  Both  display  alternate 
lighter  and  darker  layers,  which  especially  in  the  sapwood  are  further 
distinguished  by  groups  of  vessels.     In  this  manner  are  formed  a  large 


1  XaiurcU  Hysteria  de  las  Indian,  Toledo, 
1526.  fol.  xxxvii. 

*DecwaMorb\  Oalliciper  LifpiumOuaya^ 
eanum  lihfUus,  printed  m  1535  but  dated 
19  Dec.  1617,  8  pages  8^ 

•  J>f  Morbo  OaUico  tractatw,  Salisburgi, 
November  1518, — reprinted  in  the  Aphro- 
dlmacuB  of  Luisinns,  Lugd.  Bat.  1728.  383. 
— ^We  have  only  seen  the  latter. 

*  Ulrkhi  de  HtUten  equUis  de  Ouaiaci 


medicina  et  morbo  galUco  Itber  u/iu^,  4^  (26 
chapters)  Moffuntise,  1519. 

'  It  is  much  used  for  the  wheels  (techni- 
cally '*  sheaves  " )  of  ships'  blocks  (pulleys), 
the  circumference  of  which  ought  to  consist 
of  the  white  sapwood.  It  is  also  required 
for  caulking  mallets,  skittle  balls  and  for 
the  larse  balls  used  in  American  bowling 
alleys,  for  which  purposes  it  should  be  as 
sound  and  homogeneous  as  possible. 
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number  of  circles  resembling  annual  rings,  the  general  form  of  which  is 
evident,  though  the  individual  rings  are  by  no  means  well  defined. 
More  than  20  such  rings  may  be  counted  in  the  sapwood  of  a  log  such 
as  we  have  mentioned,  and  more  than  30  in  the  heartwood.  The  pith- 
less centre  is  usually  out  of  the  axis.  The  medullary  rays  are  not 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  may  be  seen  by  a  lens  to  be  very  numerous 
and  equidistant.  The  pores  of  the  heartwood  may  be  distinguished  as 
containing  a  brownish  resin,  while  those  of  the  outermost  layer  of  sap- 
wood  are  empty. 

In  the  thickest  pieces  sapwood  is  wanting,  and  even  in  stems  of 
about  a  foot  in  diameter  it  is  reduced  to  ^  of  an  inch.  It  is  of  looser 
texture  than  the  heartwood  and  floats  on  water,  whereas  the  latter  sinks. 
Both  sapwood  and  heartwood  owe  their  tenacity  to  an  extremely  peculiar 
zigzag  arrangement^  of  the  woody  bundles.  The  sapwood  is  tastless. 
The  heartwood  has  a  faintly  aromatic  and  slightly  irritating  taste,  and 
when  heated  or  rubbed  emits  a  weak  agreeable  odour. 

The  bark  which  was  formerly  officinal  but  is  now  almost  obsolete, 
is  very  rich  in  oxalate  of  calcium  and  affords  upon  incineration  not  less 
than  23  per  cent,  of  ash.  It  contains  a  resin  distinct  from  that  of  the 
wood,  and  also  a  bitter  acrid  principle.^ 

The  Lignum  Yitee  of  Jamaica  {0,  ojffwincde)  and  that  of  the  Bahamas 
(G.  sanctum),  of  which  authentic  specimens  have  been  kindly  placed  at 
our  disposal  by  Mr.  G.  Shadbolt,  display  the  same  appearance  as  well 
as  microscopic  structure.^ 

Microscopic  Structure — The  wood  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
pointed,  not  very  long,  ligneous  ceUs  (libriform),  ti-a versed  by  one-celled 
rows  of  medullary  rays.  There  are  also  thin  layera  of  parenchymatous 
tissue,  to  which  the  zones  apparent  in  a  transverse  section  of  the  drug 
are  due.  The  pitted  vessels  are  comparatively  large  but  not  very 
numerous.  The  structure  of  the  sapwood  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
heartwood,  but  in  the  latter  the  ligneous  cells  are  filled  with  resin. 
The  parenchymatous  cells  contain  crystals  of  oxalate  of  calcium. 

Chemical  Composition — The  only  constituent  of  any  interest  is 
the  resin  which  the  heartwood  contains  to  the  extent  of  about  a  fourth 
of  its  weight.  The  sapwood  afforded  us  0*91  and  the  heartwood  0*60 
per  cent,  of  ash. 

Commerce — Lignum  Yitse  varies  much  in  estimation^  according  to 
size,  soundness,  and  the  cylindrical  form  of  the  logs.  The  best  is 
exported  from  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo,  whither  it  is  brought  from  the 
interior  of  the  island.  The  quantity  shipped  from  this  port  during  1871 
Wiis  1494  tons  ;*  220  tons  were  exported  in  1877  from  Puerto  Plata  on 


^  It  has  been  remarkablv  well  pointed 
out  already  by  Valerius  Ck»rdus  (obiit  1544). 
See  Gesner's  edition  of  his  Hist,  Stirpium 
ArgefUoraL,  1661.  191. 

^  See  also  Oberlin  et  Schlagdenhauffen, 
Joum,  de  Fharm,  2S  (1S78)  246  and  plate 
vi. 

*  That  of  Ouaiacum  arfxjreum  DC.  is 
apparently  very  different.  This  tree,  oc- 
currins  in  New  Granada,  has  already  been 
noticed  (1671—1577)  by  Francisco  I^man- 
ilez  {Nova  plantxirum,  animal,  et  mineral. 


niexicanor.  hist.f  Romae  1651,  foL  63) 
under  the  name  of  Ouaya4:an.  He  mentions 
its  lar^  umbels  with  yellow  flowers,  those 
of  Gu&iacum  officinale,  the  **  Hoaaxu^an  "  or 
Lignum  sanctum,  being  blue.  In  the  Pro^ 
dromus  FlorcB  Neo-Oranateniis  {Ann.Scieiic, 
iiat.  XV.,  1872.  p.  361)  J.  £.  Flanchon  also 
describ€»B  Guaiacum  arboreum,  known  there 
as  Ouayacan  polvUlo;  its  wood  is  of  an 
almost  pulverulent  fracture. 

*  Consular  Reports  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment, Aug.  1872. 
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the  northern  coast  of  the  island.  The  wood  obtained  from  the  Hay tian 
ports  (of  the  western  part  of  the  same  island)  is  much  less  esteemed  in 
the  London  niaiket. 

Some  small  wood  of  good  quality  comes  from  the  Bahamas,  and  an 
ordinary  quality,  also  small,  from  Jamaica.  From  the  latter  island,  the 
quantity  exported  in  1871  was  only  14?  tons  ;*  from  the  Bahamas  in  the 
same  year  199  tons.^  Lignum  Vitae  was  shipped  from  Santa  Marta  in 
1872  to  the  extent  of  115  tons.^ 

Hamburg  is  also  an  important  place  for  the  wood  under  notice ;  in 
1877  there  were  imported  22,4!04  centners  from  S.  Domingo  and  3551 
centners  from  Venezuela. 

Uses — Guaiacum  wood  is  only  retained  in  the  phannacopoeia  as  an 
ingredient  of  the  Compound  Decoction  of  Sarsaparilla.  It  is  probably 
inert,  at  least  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  now  administered.^ 

Adulteration — In  purchasing  guaiacum  chips  it  is  necessary  to 
observe  that  the  non-resinous  sapwood  is  absent,  and  still  more  that 
there  is  no  admixture  of  any  other  wood.  A  spurious  form  of  the  drug 
seems  to  be  by  no  means  rare  in  the  United  States.^ 
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GuaiaciUit  Meal  a;  F.  Resine  de  Game;  G.  Gtvaiakkarz. 

Botanical  Origin — Guaiacmn  ojfictnale  L.,  see  preceding  article. 

History — Hutten^  in  1510  stated  that  guaiacum  wood  when  set  on 
tire  exudes  a  blackish  resin  which  quickly  hardens,  but  of  which  he 
knew  no  use.  The  resin  was  in  fact  introduced  into  medicine  much 
later  than  the  wood.  The  first  edition  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia 
in  which  we  find  the  former  named  is  that  of  1677. 

Production-^ — In  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  whence  the  supplies  of 
guaiacum  resin  are  chiefly  derived,  the  latter  is  collected  from  the  stems 
of  the  trees,  in  part  as  a  natural  exudation,  and  in  part  as  the  result  of 
incisions  made  in  the  bark.  In  some  districts  as  in  the  island  of 
Gonave  near  Port-au-Prince,  another  method  of  obtaining  it  is  adopted. 
A  log  of  the  wood  is  supported  in  a  horizontal  position  above  the 
ground  by  two  upright  bars.  Each  end  of  the  log  is  then  set  on  fire, 
and  a  large  incision  having  been  previously  made  in  the  middle,  the 
melted  resm  runs  out  therefrom  in  considerable  abundance.  36,350  lbs. 
of  it  have  been  exported  in  1875  from  Port-au-Prince. 

The  resin  is  collected  chiefly  from  6.  officinale^  which  afibrds  it  in 
greater  plenty  than  G.  sanctum. 


'  Bine  Book — Island  of  Jamaica  for  1871. 
~  Blue  Book  for  Colony  of  Bahamas  for 

1871. 

»  Conmlar  Heports,  Aug.  1873.  74(5. 

*  The  ancient  treatment  of  syphilis  bv 
soaiacum  which  gained  for  the  drufl;  such 
immense  reputation,  consisted  in  tnc  ad- 
ministratiou  of  vast  (j[uantities  of  the  decoc- 
tkniy  the  patient  bemg  shut  up  in  a  warm 
nxHn  and  kept   in   ))cd.  —  See  Hutten's 


pamphlet  quoted  before,  and  its  numerous 
repnnts  and  translations. 

*  Scbulz,  in  the  (Chicago)  Pharmacutt, 
Sept.  1873. 

«  Od.  c'U.  at  p.  101. 

^  We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Eugene  Nau  of 
Port-au-Prince  for  the  information  given 
under  this  head,  as  well  as  forsome  interest- 
ing specimens. 
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Description — The  resin  occurs  in  globular  tears  ^  an  inch  to  1  inch 
in  diameter,  but  much  more  commonly  in  the  form  of  large  compact 
masses,  containing  fragments  of  wood  and  bark.  The  resin  is  brittle, 
breaking  with  a  clean,  glassy  fracture ;  in  thin  pieces  it  is  transparent 
and  appears  of  a  greenish  brown  hue.  The  powder  when  fresh  is 
iy,  but  becomes  green  by  exposure  to  light  and  air.  It  has  a  slight 
isamic  odour  and  but  little  taste,  yet  leaves  an  irritating  sensation 
in  the  threat. 

The  resin  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  about  1'2.  It  fuses  at  85®  C,  emitting  a 
peculiar  odour  somewhat  like  that  of  benzoin.  It  is  easily  soluble  in 
acetone,  ether,  alcohol,  amylic  alcohol,  chloroform,  creasote,  caustic  alka- 
line solutions,  and  oil  of  cloves ;  but  is  not  dissolved  or  only  partially 
by  other  volatile  oils,  benzol  or  bisulphide  of  carbon.  By  oxidizing 
agents  it  acquires  a  fine  blue  colour,  well  shown  when  a  fresh  alcoholic 
solution  is  allowed  to  dry  up  in  a  very  thin  layer  and  this  is  then 
sprinkled  with  a  dilute  alcoholic  solution  of  ferric  chloride.  Reducing 
agents  of  all  kinds,  and  heat  produce  decoloration.  An  alcoholic  solu- 
tion may  be  thus  blued  and  decolorized  several  times  in  succeasion,  but 
it  loses  at  length  its  susceptibility.  This  remarkable  property  of 
guaiacum  was  utilized  by  Schonbein  in  his  well-known  researches  on 
ozone. 

Chemical  Composition — ^The  composition  of  guaiacum  resin  was 
ascertained  by  Hadelich  (1862)  to  be  as  follows : — 

Guaiaconic  Acid, 70*3  per  cent. 

Guaiaretic  Acid, 10*5 

Guaiac  Beta-resin, 9*8 

Gum, 3-7 

Ash  constituents, 0*8 

Guaiacic  Acid,  colouring  matter  (Guaiac  yellow),  and  )  m.q 

impurities, \ 

.  K  the  mother  liquor  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  the  potassium 
salt  of  guaiaretic  acid  (vide  infra)  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  the  precipitate  washed  with  water,  ether  will  extract  from  the  mass 
Ouaiaconic  Acid,  a  compound  discovered  by  Hadelich,  having  the 
formula  C"H**0^".  It  is  a  light  brown,  amorphous  substance,  fusing  at 
100**  C.  It  is  without  acid  reaction  but  decomposes  alkaline  carbonates, 
forming  uncrystallizable  salts  easily  soluble  in  water  or  alcohol.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  benzol,  or  bisulphide  of  carbon,  but  dissolves  in 
ether,  chloroform,  acetic  acid  or  alcohol.  With  oxidizing  agents  it 
acquires  a  transient  blue  tint. 

Ouaiaretic  Add,  C?®H"0*,  discovered  by  Hlasiwetz  in  1859,  may  be 
extracted  from  the  crude  resin  by  alcoholic  potash  or  by  quicklime. 
With  the  former  it  produces  a  crystalline  salt ;  with  the  latter  an  amor- 
phous compound :  from  either  the  liquid,  which  contains  chiefly  a  salt 
of  guaiaconic  acid,  may  be  easily  decanted.  Guaiaretic  acid  is  obtained 
by  decomposing  one  of  the  salts  referred  to  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
crystallizing  from  alcohol.  The  crystals,  which  are  soluble  also  in  ether, 
benzol,  chloroform,  carbon  bisulphide  or  acetic  acid,  but  neither  in 
ammonia  nor  in  water,  melt  below  80""  C,  and  may  be  volatilized  with- 
out decomposition.     The  acid  is  not  coloured  blue  by  oxidizing  agents. 

By  exhaustii^  guaiacum  resin  with  boiling  bisulphide  of  car  oon  a 
slightly  yellowish  solution  is  obtained  (containing  chiefly  guaiaretic 
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acid    ?),   which,   on    addition   of   concentrated   sulphuric  acid,   turns 
beautifully  red. 

After  the  extraction  of  the  guaiaconic  acid  there  remains  a  substance 
insoluble  in  ether  to  which  the  name  Gudiac  Beta-resin  has  been 
applied.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol,  acetic  acid  or  alkalis,  and  is  precipitated 
by  ether,  benzol,  chloroform  or  carbon  bisulphide  in  brown  flocKs,  the 
composition  of  which  appears  not  greatly  to  differ  from  that  of  guaia- 
conic acid. 

Quaidcic  Acid,  C"H^*0',  obtained  in  1841  by  Thierry  from  guaiacum 
^wood  or  from  the  resin,  crystallizes  in  colourless  needles.  Hadelich  was 
not  able  to  obtain  more  than  one  part  from  20,000  of  guaiacum  resin. 

Hadelich's  Giuiiuc-yellow,  the  colouring  matter  of  guaiacum  resin, 
first  observed  by  Pelletier,  crystallizes  in  pale  yellow  quadratic  octo- 
hedra,  having  a  bitter  taste.  Like  the  other  constituents  of  the  resin, 
it  is  not  a  glucoside. 

The  decomposition-products  of  guaiacum  are  of  peculiar  interest. 
On  subjecting  the  resin  to  dry  distillation  in  an  iron  retort  and  rectify- 
ing the  distillate,  Guaiacene  (Gvxxjol  of  Volckel),  C*H'0,  passes  over 
at  118**  C.  as  a  colourless  neutral  liquid  having  a  burning  aromatic 
taste. 

At  205** — 210**  C,  there  pass  over  other  products,  Guaiacol, 
C*H*.OCH'.OH,  (methylic  ether  of  pyrocatechin),  and  Kreosol 
C*H^OH(Cff)^  Both  are  thickish,  aromatic,  colourless  liquids,  which 
become  green  by  caustic  alkalis,  blue  by  alkaline  earths,  and  are  similar 
in  their  chemical  relations  to  eugenic  acid.  Guaiacol  has  been  prepared 
synthetically  by  Gorup-Besanez  (1868)  by  combining  iodide  oi  methyl, 
Cffl,  with  pyrocatechin,  CrH*(OH)l 

After  the  removal  by  distillation  of  the  liquids  just  described,  there 
sublime  upon  the  further  application  of  heat  pearly  crystals  of  Pyro- 
(fuaiacin,  C*H**0',  an  inodorous  substance  melting  at  180**  C.  The 
same  compound  is  obtained  together  with  guaiacol  by  the  dry  distilla- 
tion of  guaiaretic  acid.  Pyroguaiacin  is  coloured  green  by  ferric 
chloride,  and  blue  by  warm  sulphuric  acid.  The  similar  reactions  of 
the  crude  resin  are  probably  due  to  this  substance  (Hlasiwetz). 

Beautiful  coloured  reactions  are  likewise  exhibited  by  two  new  acids 
i?rhich  Hlasiwetz  and  Barth  obtained  (1864)  in  small  quantity  together 
with  traces  of  fatty  volatile  acids,  by  melting  purified  resin  of  guaiacum 
with  potassium  hydrate.  One  of  them  is  isomeric  with  pyrocatechuic 
add. 

Uses — Guaiacum  resin  is  reputed  diaphoretic  and  alterative.  It  is 
frequently  prescribed  in  cases  of  gout  and  rheumatism. 

Adulteration — The  drug  is  sometimes  imported  in  a  very  foul  con- 
dition and  largely  contaminated  with  impurities  arising  from  a  careless 
method  of  collection. 
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CORTEX    ANGOSTUR-ffi. 

Cortex  Guspariw;  Angostura  Bark,  Gusparla  Bark,  Carony  Bark; 
¥.  Ecorce  tVAngusture  de  Colomhie ;   G.  Anyostura-Riiide, 

Botanical  Origin — Oalipea  Cuapai^  St.  Hilaire  ((?.  ojffwiTialis 
Hancock,  Bon^andia  trifoliata  Will  A,  Cvspari<i  trifoliata  Engler 
1874,  Flora  Braail.  113),  a  small  tree,  12  to  15  feet  high,  with 
a  trunk  3  to  5  inches  in  diameter,  growing  in  abundance  on  the 
mountains  of  San  Joaquin  de  Caroni  in  Venezuela,  between  7*  and  8** 
N.  lat.,  also  according  to  Bonpland^  near  Cumana.  According  to 
Hancock,*  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  tree,  it  is  also  found 
in  the  Missions  of  Tumeremo,  Uri,  Alta  Gracia,  and  Cupapui,  districts 
lying  eastward  of  the  Caroni  and  near  its  junction  with  the  Orinoko. 
The  bark  is  brought  into  commerce  by  way  of  Trinidad. 

History — Angostura  Bark  is  said  to  have  been  used  in  Madrid  by 
Mutis  as  early  as  1759*  (the  year  before  he  left  Spain  for  South 
America,)  but  it  was  certainly  unknown  to  the  rest  of  Europe  until 
much  later.  Its  real  introducer  was  Brande,  apothecary  to  Queen 
Charlotte,  and  father  of  the  distinguished  chemist  of  the  same  name, 
who  drew  attention  to  some  parcels  of  the  bark  imported  into  England 
in  1788.*  In  the  same  year  a  quantity  was  sent  to  a  London  drug  firm 
by  Dr.  Ewer  of  TrinidAd,  who  describes  it*  as  brought  to  that  island 
from  Angostura  by  the  Spaniards.  The  drug  continued  to  arrive  in 
Europe  either  by  way  of  Spain  or  England,  and  its  use  was  gradually 
difiused.  In  South  America  it  is  known  as  Quina  de  Caroni  and 
Cascarilla  del  Angostura, 

Description — The  bark  occurs  in  flattish  or  channelled  pieces,  or 
in  quills  rarely  as  much  as  6  inches  in  length  and  mostly  shorter.  The 
flatter  pieces  are  an  inch  or  more  in  width  and  |^  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. The  outer  side  of  the  bark  is  coated  with  a  yellowish-grey  corky 
layer,  often  soft  enough  to  be  removeable  with  the  nail,  and  then  dis- 
playing a  dark  brown,  resinous  under  surface.  The  inner  side  is  light 
brown  with  a  rough,  slightly  exfoliating  surface  indicating  close  adSie- 
sion  to  the  wood,  strips  of  which  are  occasionally  found  attached  to  it ; 
the  obliquely  cut  edge  also  shows  that  it  is  not  very  easily  detached. 


^Humboldt,  ReUe  in  die  Aequinoctial- 
gegenden  des  neuen  CorUinetUs,  iv.  (Stutt- 
^art.  1860),  252. —Humboldt  and  Bonpland 
in  1804  obtaining,  from  the  Caroni  river, 
flowering  branches  of  the  **  Cusua  "  {l.c,  1. 
300)  or  **  Cuspare,"  as  it  is  called  by  the 
Indians,  believed  it  to  constitute  a  new 
genus.  In  1824  St.  Hilaire  ascertained  it 
to  belong  to  the  genus  Galipea. 

The  tree  is  figured  in  Bentley  and 
Trimen,  Med.  Plants,  part  26  (1877). 

^  Observations  on  the  Orayuri  or  AnguS' 
tara  Bark  Tree, — Trans,  of  Medico-Botani- 
cal Society f  1827-29. — Hancock  endeavoured 


to  prove  his  tree  distinct  from  O.  Cusparia 
St.  Hil.,  but  Farre  and  Don  who  subse- 
quently examined  his  specimens  decided 
that  the  two  were  the  same.  With  the 
assistance  of  Prof.  Oliver,  I  also  have 
exainined  (1871)  Hancock's  plant,  com- 
paring it  with  his  figure  and  other  speci- 
mens, and  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  untenable  as  a  distinct  species. 
— D.  H. 

"Martiny,  Encyldopddie,  i.  (1843)  242. 

*  Brande,  Experiments  and  Observations 
on  the  Angustura  Bark.  1791.  2uded.  1793. 

»  Li>ndon  Med.  Joum.  x.  (1789)  154. 
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The  bark  has  a  short,  resinous  fracture,  and  displays  on  its  transverse 
edge  sharply  defined  white  points,  due  to  deposits  of  oxalate  of  calcium. 
It  has  a  bittei*  taste  and  a  nauseous  musty  odour. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  most  striking  peculiarity  is  the  great 
number  of  oU-cells  scattered  through  the  tissue  of  the  bark.  They 
are  not  much  larger  than  the  neighbouring  parenchymatous  cells,  and 
are  loaded  with  yellowish  essential  oil  or  small  granules  of  resin. 
Numerous  other  cells  contain  bundles  of  needle-shaped  crystals  of 
oxalate  of  calcium  or  small  starch  granules.  The  liber  exhibits  bundles 
of  yellow  fibres,  to  which  the  f oliaceous  fracture  of  the  inner  bark  is 
due.  The  structiure  of  the  bark  under  notice  has  been  very  minutely 
described  and  figured  by  Oberlin  and  Schlagdenhauffen.^ 

Chemical  Composition — Angostura  bark  owes  its  peculiar  odour 
to  an  essential  oil  which  it  was  found  by  Herzog  *  to  yield  to  the  extent 
of  f  per  cent.  It  is  probably  a  mixture  of  a  hydrocarbon  (C"H^*) 
with  an  oxygenated  oil.  Its  boiling  point  is  26o  0.  Oberlin  and 
Schlagdenhauffen  obtained  01 9  per  cent,  of  the  oil,  and  found  it  to 
be  slightly  dextrogyre;  it  assumes  a  fine  red  colour  when  shaken 
with  aqueous  ferric  chloride,  and  turns  yellow  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid. 

The  bitter  taste  of  the  bark  is  attributed  to  a  substance  pointed  out 
in  1833  by  Saladin  and  named  Cu»paHn,  It  is  said  to  be  crystalline, 
neutral,  melting  at  45°  C,  soluble  in  alcohol,  sparingly  in  water,  pre- 
cipitable  by  tannic  acid.  The  bark  is  stated  to  yield  it  to  the  extent 
of  1*3  per  cent.  Herzog  endeavoured  to  prepare  it  but  without  success, 
nor  have  Oberlin  and  Schlagdenhaufien  met  with  it.  The  latter 
chemists,  on  the  other  hand,  isolated  an  alkaloid  Angosturine 
C?*H**NO".  It  is  in  thin  prisms,  melting  at  85**  and  yielding  a  crystal- 
lized chlorhydrate  or  sulphate.  Angosturine  turns  red  when  touched 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  or  green  if  nitric  acid  or  iodic  acid, 
or  other  oxydizing  substances,  have  been  previously  mixed  with  the 
sulphuric  acid.  The  alcoholic  solution  of  the  alkaloid  is  of  decidedly 
alkaline  reaction.  A  cold  aqueous  infusion  of  angostura  bark  yields 
an  abundant  red-brown  precipitate  with  ferric  chloride.  Thin  slices 
of  the  bark  are  not  coloured  by  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate,  so  that 
tannin  appears  to  be  absent. 

Uses — Angostura  bark  is  a  valuable  tonic  in  dyspepsia,  dysentery 
and  chronic  diarrhoea,  but  is  falling  into  disuse. 

Adulteration — About  the  year  1804,  a  quantity  of  a  bark  which 

E roved  to  be  that  of  Strychnoa  Nux  Vomica  reached  Europe  from 
ttdia,  and  was  mistaken  for  Cusparia.  The  error  occasioned  great 
alarm  and  some  accidents,  and  the  use  of  angostura  was  in  some  coim- 
tries  even  prohibited.  The  means  of  distinguishing  the  two  barks 
(which  are  not  likely  to  be  again  confounded)  are  amply  contained  in 
the  above-given  descriptions  and  tests,  and  at  length  pointed  out  by 
Oberlin  and  Schlagdenhaufien.  They  also  described  the  bark  of 
Esenheckia  febi^fmja  Martins   {Evodia   febnfuga  Saint  Hilaire),  a 

^Joum,    dt    Pluirm.    et  de  Chimie,  28        is    alao    figured    by  Berg,    AftcUomuicfier 
(1877),  226  ;  plates  J.,  II.,  III.     The  bark        Atlas,  Tab.  37. 

•J  Archhd.  Pharm.  xcii.  (1858)  146. 
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Brazilian  tree  belonging  to  the  same  natural  order.  Maisch  *  was  the 
first  to  draw  attention  to  this  "  new  false  Angostura  bark."  It  is  at 
once  distinguished  by  being  devoid  of  aromatic  properties  ;  its  taste  is 
purely  bitter. 

FOLIA  BUCHU. 

Folia  Buceo;  BucJtu,  BucchUy  Bucha  or  BuJcu  Leaves;  F.  FeuiUes  de 

Bucco;  G.  Bukubldtter, 

Botanical  Origin — The  Buchu  leaves  are  afibrded  by  three  species 
of  Barosmfia?  The  latter  are  erect  shrubs  some  feet  in  height,  with 
glabrous  rod-like  branches,  opposite  leaves  furnished  with  conspicuous 
oil-cells  on  the  toothed  margin  as  well  as  generally  on  the  under 
surface.  The  yoimger  twigs  and  several  parts  of  the  flower  are  also 
provided  with  oil-cells.  The  white  flowers  with  5-partite  calyx,  and 
the  fruit  formed  of  five  erect  carpels,  are  often  found,  together  with 
small  leafy  twigs,  in  the  drug  of  commerce. 

The  leaves  of  the  three  species  referred  to  may  be  thus  distin- 
guished:— 

1.  Barosma  crenulata  Hook.  (5.  crenata  Kimze). — Oblong,  oval, 
or  obovate,  obtuse,  narrowed  towards  the  base  into  a  distinct  petiole; 
margin  serrulate  or  crenulate;  dimensions,  |  to  1^  inches  long,  y^  to 
yV  of  ^^  "ich  wide. 

2.  B,  serratifolia  Willd. — Linear-lanceolate,  equally  narrowed  to- 
wards  either  end,  three-nerved,  apex  truncate  always  furnished  with 
an  oil-cell;  margin  sharply  serrulate;  1 — 1^  inches  long  by  about  yV  ^^ 
an  inch  wide. 

3.  B.  hetvlina  Bartling. — Cuneate-obovate,  apex  recurved;  margin 
sharply  denticulate,  teeth  spreading;  J^  to  f  of  an  inch  long  by  i^  to 
y'V  wide.  Substance  of  the  leaf  more  harsh  and  rigid  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding. 

B,  crenulata  and  B,  hetvlina  grow  in  the  Divisions  of  Clanwilliam 
and  Worcester,  north  and  north-east  of  Cape  Town,  and  the  former  even 
on  Table  Mountain  close  to  the  capital;  B.  sei^^atifolia  is  found  in  the 
Division  of  Swellendam  farther  south. 

History — The  use  of  Buchu  leaves  was  learnt  from  the  Hottentots 
by  the  colonists  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  first  importations  of 
the  drug  were  consigned  to  the  house  of  Keece  &  Co.,  of  London,  who 
introduced  it  to  the  medical  profession  in  1821.*  The  species  appears 
to  have  been  B,  crenulata. 

Description — Li  addition  to  the  characters  already  pointed  out,  we 
may  observe  that  buchu  leaves  of  either  of  the  kinds  mentioned  are 
smooth  and  glabrous,  of  a  dull  yellowish-green  hue,  somewhat  paler 
on  the  under  side,  on  which  oil-cells  in  considerable  number  are  per- 
ceptible. 

The  leaves  of  B,  crenulata  vary  in  shape  and  size  in  dififerent  parcels, 
in  some  the  leaves  being  larger  and  more  elongated  than  in  others,  pro- 
bably according  to  the  luxuriance  of  the  bushes  in  particular  localities. 

^  Am.    Journ,  of  Pharm,    1874.   60;  ^  K,  Heece,  Monthly  Gazette  of  HeaWi  tor 

also  Ymrbook  of  Pharm,  1874.  91.  Feb.  1821.  799. 

^  From  fiapin,  heavy,  and  ^v/iti,  odour. 
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Those  of  B,  aerratifolia  and  B,  betidiTia  present  but  little  variation. 
Elach  kind  is  always  imported  by  itself.  Those  of  B.  hetvlina  are  the 
least  esteemed,  and  fetch  a  lower  price  than  the  others,  yet  appear  to 
be  quite  as  rich  in  essential  oil. 

Buchu  leaves  have  a  penetrating  peculiar  odour  and  a  strongly 
aromatic  taste. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  essential  oil  is  contained  in  large 
cells  dose  beneath  the  epidermis  of  the  under  side  of  the  leaf.  The  oil- 
cells  are  circular  and  surrounded  by  a  thin  layer  of  smaller  cells;  they 
consequently  partake  of  the  character  of  the  oil-ducts  in  the  aromatic 
roots  of  ilmbelliferce  and  Coinpo^itce.  The  latter,  however,  are 
donated. 

'file  upper  side  of  the  leaf  of  Bwrosma  exhibits  an  extremely 
interesting  peculiarity.*  There  is  a  colourless  layer  of  cells  separating 
the  epidermis  from  the  green  inner  tissue  (mesophyllum).  If  the  leaves 
are  examined  under  alcohol  or  almond-oil  the  colourless  layer  is  seen  to 
be  very  narrow,  and  the  thin  walls  of  its  cells  shrunken  and  not  clearly 
distinguishable.  If  the  transverae  sections  are  examined  under  water, 
these  cells  immediately  swell  up,  and  become  strongly  distended,  giving 
off  an  abundance  of  mucilage,  the  latter  being  afforded  by  the  solution 
of  the  very  cell-walls.  The  mucilage  of  buchu  leaves  thus  originates 
in  the  same  way  as  in  flax  seed  or  quince  seed,  but  in  the  former  the 
epidermis  is  thrown  off  without  alteration.  We  are  not  aware  that 
other  mucilaginous  leaves  possess  a  similar  structure,  at  least  not  those 
of  Althcea  officinalis  and  of  Sesamum  which  we  examined.* 

Chemical  Composition — The  leaves  of  B,  hetvlina  afforded  us  by 
distillation  1*56  per  cent,  of  volatile  oil,'  which  has  the  odour  rather  of 
peppermint  than  of  buchu,  and  deviates  the  ray  of  polarized  light 
considerably  to  the  left.  On  exposure  to  cold  it  furnishes  a  camphor 
which,  after  re-solution  in  spirit  of  wine,  crystallizes  in  needle-shaped 
forms.  After  repeated  purification  in  this  manner,  the  crystals  of 
Barosma  Camjyhor  have  an  almost  pure  peppermint  odour;  they  fuse 
at  85''  C,  and  begin  to  sublime  at  110°  C.  After  fusion  they  again 
solidify  only  at  50*^  C.  Submitted  to  elementary  analysis,  the 
crystaLs  yielded  us  7408  per  cent,  of  carbon  and  from  9  to  10  per  cent. 
of  hydrogen.*  Barosma  camphor  is  abundantly  soluble  in  bisulphide 
of  carbon. 

The  crude  oil  from  which  the  camphor  has  been  separated  has 
a  boiling  point  of  about  200°  C,  quickly  rising  to  210°  or  even  higher. 
That  which  distilled  between  these  temperatures  was  treated  with 
sodium,  rectified  in  a  current  of  common  coal  gas  and  submitted  to 
elementary  analysis,  afforded  us  77*86  per  cent,  of  carbon  and  10*58 
of  hydrogen.  The  formula  C^^H^^O  would  require  78*94  of  carbon  and 
10*53  of  hydrogen. 

Wayne's  experiments"  appear  to  indicate  that  the  oil  also  contains 

*  Fltlckiger  in  Schweiz.  WocheiMchriftfur        — Barosma  serraiifoUa  appears  to  be  less 
Pharm,  Dec.  1873,  with  plate.  rich,  according  to  Bedford  (1863). 

'  See  also  Radlkofer,  Monographie  dcr  *  Our  supply  of  the  substance  having  been 

Sapmdaceen'Oaitung  Serjania,  MUnchen,  exhausted  by  two  anaJyses  we  cannot  re- 

1S75,  p.  100-105.  gard  the  above  figures  as  sufficient  for  the 

*  Messrs.  Allen  and  Hanburys  operating  calculation  of  a  formula. 

on  laiger  quantities  obtained  1*63  percent.  ^  Am.  Joum,  of  Pharm,  1876.  19. 
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a  substance  capable  of  being  converted  into  salicylic  acid.  An  aqueous 
infusion  of  buchu  leaves  turns  beautifully  yellow  if  it  is  mixed  with 
alkali. 

On  addition  of  perchloride  of  iron  the  infusion  assumes  a  dingy 
brownish-green  colour  changing  to  red  by  an  alkali.  The  infusion 
added  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  acetate  of  copper  causes  a  yellow 
precipitate^  which  dissolves  in  caustic  potash,  affording  a  green  solution. 
This  may  be  due  to  the  presence  of  a  substance  of  the  quercitrin  or 
rutin  class. 

When  the  leaves  are  infused  in  warm  water,  the  mucilage  noticed 
under  the  microscope  may  easily  be  pressed  out.  It  requires  for 
precipitation  a  large  amount  of  alcohol,  being  readily  miscible  with 
dilute  alcohol.  Neutral  acetate  of  lead  produces  a  yellow  precipitate 
in  an  infusion  of  the  leaves;  the  liquid  affords  a  precipitate  by  a  sub- 
sequent addition  of  basic  acetate  of  lead.  The  latter  precipitate  is 
probably)  due  to  the  mucilage,  that  afforded  by  neutral  acetate  partly 
to  mucilage  and  partly,  we  suppose,  to  rutin  or  an  allied  substance. 
Yet  the  mucilage  of  buchu  leaves  is  of  the  class  which  is  not  properly 
dissolved  by  water,  but  only  swells  up  like  tragacanth. 

The  leaves  of  B,  crenvXata  afforded  us  upon  incineration  47  per 
cent,  of  ash.  Jones  (1879)  obtained  on  an  average  4*54  per  cent,  from 
the  same  species;  5*27  from  B,  serrati folia;  and  4*49  from  B,  hetxdina. 
He  pointed  out  the  presence  of  manganate  in  this  ash. 

The  IXosmin  of  Landerer*  is  entirely  unknown  to  us. 

Commerce — The  export  of  buchu  from  the  Cape  Colony  in  1872 
was  379,125  lb.,  about  one-sixth  of  which  quantity  was  shipped  direct 
to  the  United  States.' 

Uses — Buchu  is  principally  administered  in  disorders  of  the  urino- 
genital  organs.  It  is  reputed  diuretic  and  diaphoretic.  In  the  Cape 
Colony  the  leaves  are  much  employed  as  a  popular  stimulant  and 
stomachic,  infused  in  water,  sherry,  or  brandy.  They  are  also  exten- 
sively used  in  the  United  States,  both  in  regular  medicine  and  by  the 
vendors  of  secret  remedies. 

Substitutes — The  leaves  of  Empleumtm  seri^latum  Ait.,  a  small 
shrub  of  the  same  order  as  Barosma  and  growing  in  the  same 
localities,  have  been  imported  rather  frequently  of  late  and  sold  as 
Buchu.  They  have  the  same  structure  as  regards  mucilage,  and  nearly 
the  same  form  as  those  of  B,  serratifolia,  but  are  easily  distinguished. 
They  are  still  narrower,  and  often  longer  than  those  of  B.  serratifolio, 
devoid  of  lateral  veins,  and  terminate  in  an  acute  point  without  an  oil- 
duct  They  have  a  bitterish  taste  and  a  less  powerful  odour  than  those 
of  Barosma,  even  in  fresh  leaves  as  imported  in  London.  The  odour  of 
Em/pleui^wm  is  moreover  distinctly  different  from  that  of  the  leaves  of 
Barosma.  The  flowers  of  Emjdeui^um  are  still  more  distinct,  for  they 
are  apetalous  and  reddish  brown.  The  fruit  consisting  of  a  single, 
compressed,  oblong  carpel,  terminated  by  a  flat-shaped  horn,  is  quite 
unlike  that  of  buchu. 

The  leaves  of  Barosmn  EcUoviana  Berg  (regarded  by  Sonder*  as 

^  It  seems  green  as  long  as  it  is  in  the  'j?/t(«  J?ooI*  published  atCape Town,  1873. 

blue  cupric  liquid.  ^Harvey  and  Sonder,  Flora  Capensis^  i. 

>  Gmelin'e  Chemistry,  xviiL  194.  (1850-60)  393. 
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a  form  of  B.  crenulata)  have  to  our  knowledge  been  imported  on  one 
occasion  (1873).  They  are  nearly  an  inch  long,  oval,  rounded  at 
the  base,  strongly  crenate,  and  grow  from  pubescent  shoots. 

We  have  seen  other  leaves  which  had  been  imported  from  South 
Africa  and  offered  as  buchu ;  but  though  probably  derived  from  allied 
^nera  they  were  not  to  be  mistaken  for  the  genuine  drug. 
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Botanical  Origin — Toddalia  aculeata  Pers.,  a  ramous  prickly 
bush,^  often  climbing  over  the  highest  trees,  common  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  Indian  Peninsula  as  the  Coromandel  Coast,  South  Concans, 
and  Canara,  also  found  in  Ceylon,  Mauritius,  the  Indian  Archipelago 
and  Southern  China. 

History — The  pungent  aromatic  properties  which  pervade  the 
plant,  but  especially  the  fresh  root-bark,  are  well  known  to  the  natives 
of  India  and  have  been  utilized  in  their  medical  practice.  They  have 
also  attracted  the  attention  of  Europeans,  and  the  root  of  the  plant  is 
now  recognized  in  the  Phai*r)iaeopcp/ia  of  India. 

It  Is  from  this  and  other  species  of  Toddcdia,  or  from  the  allied 
genus  Zanthoxylum,^  that  a  drug  is  derived  which  under  the  name  of 
Lopez  Boot  had  once  some  celebrity  in  Europe.  This  drug  which  was 
more  precisely  termed  Badix  Indica  Lop>eziana  or  Boot  of  Juan  Lojyez 
Pigneiro,  was  first  made  known  by  the  Italian  physician  Redi ; '  who 
described  it  in  1671  from  specimens  obtained  by  Pigneiro  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Zambesi  in  Eastern  Africa, — the  very  locality  in  which 
in  our  times  Toddalia  lanceolata  Lam.  has  been  collected  by  Dr.  Kirk.* 
It  was  actually  introduced  into  European  medicine  by  Gaubius"  in 
1771  as  a  remedy  for  diarrhoea,  and  acquired  so  much  reputation  that 
it  was  admitted  to  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  of  1792.  The  root 
appears  to  have  been  sometimes  imported  from  Goa,  but  its  place  of 
growth  and  botanical  origin  were  entirely  unknown,  and  it  was  alw^ays 
extremely  rare  and  costly.®  It  has  long  been  obsolete  in  all  countries 
except  Holland,  where  until  recently  it  was  to  be  met  with  in  the 
.shops.  The  Phai^mucopceia  Neerl^.ndi<^a  of  1851  says  of  it  "  Ongo 
botanica  perquam  dxdnn — Patviu  Malacca  ?  " 

Description — The  specimen  of  the  root  of  Toddalia  aculeata 
which  we  have  examined  was  collected  for  us  by  Dr.  G.  Bidie  of  Madras 
whose  statements  regarding  the  stimulant  and  tonic  action  of  the  drug 
may  be  found  in  the  Pharmacopceia  of  India,  p.  442.  It  is  a  dense 
woody  root  in  cylindrical,  flexuous  pieces,  which  have  evidently  been 
of  considerable  length  and  are  from  ^  to  IJ  inches  in  diameter,  covered 

^  Fig.  in  Bentley  and  Trimen,  part  18.  '  E8j>erUnze  inlomo  a  divert  cose  natii- 

'  The  root  of  a  Zanthoxylum  sent  to  us  rail,  Firenze,  1671.  121. 

from  Java  by  Mr.  Binnendyk  of  the  Buiten-  *  Oliver,  Flor,  of  Trop,  Africa,  i.  (1868) 

zoTV  Botanical  ( rarden  has  exactly  the  aspect  .^7. 

of  that  of  Toddalia.    The  root  of  Z.  Bumjfi  *  Adrerttaria,  Leidae,  p.  78. 

which  we  have  examined  in  the  fresh  state  *  Our  friend    Dr.   de  Vry  informs    us 

is  also  completely  similar.     It  is  covered  that  he  remembers  the  price  in  Holland 

with  a  soft,  corky,  yellow  bark  having  a  in  1828  being  equivalent  to  about  24s.  the 

rery  bitter  taste  with  a  strong  pungency  ounce  ! 

like  that  of  pellitory. 
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with  bark  yV  to  ^^  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  bark  has  a  soft,  dull 
yellowish,  suberous  coat,  wrinkled  longitudinally,  beneath  which  is  a 
very  thin  layer  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  still  lower  and  constitu- 
ting two-thirds  or  more  of  the  whole,  is  the  firm,  brown  middle  cortical 
layer  and  liber,  which  is  the  part  chiefly  possessing  the  characteristic 
pungency  and  bitterness  of  the  drug.  The  yellow  corky  coat  is  how- 
ever not  devoid  of  bitterness.  The  wood  is  hard,  of  a  pale  yellow,  and 
without  taste  and  smell.  The  pores  of  the  wood,  which  are  rather 
large,  are  arranged  in  concentric  order  and  traversed  by  numerous 
narrow  medullary  rays. 

In  a  letter  which  Frappier*  wrote  to  Guibourt  from  the  island  of 
R^imion  where  Toddaliii  actdeaia  is  very  common,  he  states  that  the 
roots  of  the  plant  are  of  enormous  length  (Uyngueur  incroyable)  and 
rather  difficult  to  get  out  of  the  basaltic  rock  into  the  fissures  of 
which  they  penetrate.  Mr.  J.  Home  of  the  Botanical  Garden, 
Mauritius,  has  sent  us  a  specimen  of  the  root  of  this  plant,  the  bark 
of  which  is  of  a  dusky  brown,  with  the  suberous  layer  but  little 
developed. 

Microscopic  Structure  —  We  have  examined  the  root  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Bidie,  and  may  state  that  its  cortical 
tissue  is  remarkable  by  the  number  of  large  cells  filled  with  resin  and 
essential  oil;  they  are  scattered  through  the  whole  tissue,  the  cork 
excepted.  The  parenchymatous  cells  are  loaded  with  small  starch 
granules  or  with  crystals  of  oxalate  of  calcium.  The  vessels  of  younger 
roots  aboiind  in  yellow  resin. 

Chemical  Composition — None  of  the  constituents  of  the  Toddalia 
root  of  India  have  yet  been  satisfactorily  examined.  The  bark  con- 
tains an  essential  oil,  which  would  be  better  extracted  from  fresh  than 
from  dry  material.  The  tissue  of  the  bark  is  but  little  coloured  by 
salts  of  iron.  In  the  aqueous  infusion,  tannic  acid  produces  an  abun- 
dant precipitate,  probably  of  an  indifferent  bitter  principle  rather  than 
of  an  alkaloid.  We  have  been  unable  to  detect  the  presence  in  the 
bark  of  berberine. 

Lopez  root  was  examined  in  Wittstein's  laboratory  by  Schnitzer " 
who  found  that  the  bark  contains  in  addition  to  the  usual  substances  a 
large  proportion  of  resin, — a  mixture  probably  of  two  or  three  different 
bodies.  The  essential  oil  afforded  by  the  bark  had  an  odour  resembling 
cinnamon  and  melissa. 

Uses — The  drug  has  been  introduced  into  the  Pkarmacopcda  of 
India  chiefly  upon  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Bidie  of  Madras,  who 
considers  it  of  great  value  as  a  stimulating  tonic.  The  bark  rasped  or 
shaved  from  the  woody  root  is  the  only  part  that  should  be  used. 

'  Joum,  de  Phar.  v.  (1867)  403.  mined  was  the  Lopez  root  sold  at  that 

*  Wittstein's      Vieri^jahresachri/t    fur        period  at  Amsterdam. 
prakt.  Pharm.  xi.  (1862)  i.— The  drug  exa- 
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Folia  Jaborandi, 

Botanical  Origin — Pilocarpus  pennatifolivs^  Lemaire,  a  slightly 
branched  shrub,  attaining  about  10  feet  in  height.  It  is  distributed 
through  the  eastern  provinces  of  Brazil. 

Pilocarpus  Selloanus^  Engler, occurring  in  Southern  Brazil  and  Para- 
guay, appears  to  be  not  considerably  different  from  P.  pennatifolius. 

History — Piso'  recommended  an  infusion  made  with  Ipecacuanha 
and  Jaborandi.  Plumier,*  who  also  mentioned  this,  figured  under  the 
name  of  Jaborandi  two  plants  of  the  order  Piperaceae.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  leaves  of  Pilocarpus  pennatifolius  into  medical  use  is  due  to 
Dr.  Coutinho  of  Pemambuco,  1874.  The  plant  has  been  cultivated  in 
European  greenhouses  since  about  the  year  1847  ;  we  have  repeatedly 
seen  it  flowering  at  Strassburg.  Baillon  in  1875  showed  the  fragments 
of  Jaborandi  as  supplied  by  Coutinho  to  belong  to  P.  pennatifolius, 
which  had  been  described  in  1852  by  Lemaire.  Holmes  (1875)  in 
examining  the  drug  as  imported  from  Pemambuco  came  to  the  same 
conclusion. 

Description — The  leaves  of  the  species  under  examination  are  long- 
stalked,  imparipennate,  the  opposite  leaflets  in  2  to  5,  in  cultivated 
plants  most  commonly  in  2  pairs,  the  terminal  one  longer  stalked,  while 
the  others  are  provided  with  a  petiole  attaining  1^  inch  in  length  or 
remaining  much  shorter.  The  whole  leaf  is  frequently  IJ  feet  long, 
the  leaflets  being  often  as  much  as  5  inches  long  by  2  inches  wide. 
The  latter  are  entire  oblong,  tapering  or  rounded  at  the  base,  tapering 
or  obtuse  or  even  emargmate  at  the  apex.  The  leaflets  are  coria- 
ceous, with  a  slightly  revolute  margin  and  a  prominent  midrib 
below.  In  transmitted  light  they  show  very  numerous  pellucid  oil 
glands. 

The  taste  of  the  leaves  of  Pilocarpus  is  at  first  bitterish  and 
aromatic;  they  subsequently  produce  a  tingling  sensation  in  the 
mouth  and  an  abimdant  flow  of  saliva. 

Microscopic  Structure  ^ — The  oil  glands  consist  of  large  cells  of 
the  same  structure  as  those  occurring  generally  in  the  leaves  oi  RutacesB, 
Aurantiacese,  Myrtaceae.  In  Pilocarpus  they  are  largely  distributed  in 
the  tissue  covered  on  both  sides  of  the  leaf  by  the  epidermis;  the  oil 
cells  are  also  abundantly  met  with  in  the  petiole  and  in  the  bark  of  the 
stems  and  branches. 

Chemical  Composition — The  active  principle  of  Jaborandi  is  the 
alkaloid  Pilocarpine,  (TH^N'O*  -|-40ff,  discovered  in  1875  by  Hardy. 
It  is  an  amorphous  soft  mass,  but  yielding  crystallized  salts,  among 
which  the  hydrochlorate  and  the  nitrate  are  now    more   frequently 

*  Fig.    in    Bentley  and  Trimen,   Med,  '  Lib.  iv.  cap.  57,  69,  and  v.  cap.  19, 

Plants,  part  32  (1878).  p.  310,  of  the  work  qnoted  in  the  appendix. 

«  Fig.  by  Engler  in  Flora  Brasil.  fasc.  65  *  Description  des  Plantes  de  VAmiriqwi, 

(1874)  tab.  30.     Pilocarpus  paucifiorus  Hi,  1693.  68.  PI.  Ixxv.  and  Ixxvi. 

Hilaire   {FUn-a   Brasilioi  mendionalis,   i.  »  Stiles,     PAarm.  .^.  vii.  (1877)629;  also 

1824.   tab.    17)  appears  also  to  be  very  Lanessan's  French  translation  of  the  P/uir- 

■iinilar.  macographia,  i.  (1878)  263. 
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used  than  the  drug  itself.  The  leaves  afford  about  ^  per  cent,  of  the 
nitrate. 

The  occurrence  of  another  peculiar  alkaloid  in  Pilocarpus  has  been 
asserted,  but  not  ultimately  proved. 

The  leaves  contain  about  J  per  cent,  of  essential  oil,  the  prevailing 
constituent  of  it  being  a  dextrogyrate  terpene,  C^®ff*,  boiling  at  178*", 
which  forms  a  crystallized  compound  (7*ff*  +  2HCl  melting  at 
49"-5  C. 

Uses — Pilocarpine  being  a  powerful  diaphoretic  and  3ialagogue, 
the  leaves  of  Jaborandi  are  used  to  some  extent  in  pharmaceutical 
preparations. 

Other  Kinds  of  Jaborandi — This  name,  as  above  stated,  has 
originally  been  given  to  plants  of  the  order  Piperaceae,  some  of  which 
are  still  known  in  Brazil  under  the  name  Jaborandi.  The  following 
may  be  quoted  as  being  used  at  least  in  that  country :  Serronia 
Jaborandi^  Gaudichaud,  Piper  reticulatum  L.  (Endcea  Miquel),  Piper 
citrifoliv/m,  Lamarck  (Steffensia  Kunth),  Piper  nodvios^irri  Link, 
Artanthe  mollicoma  Miq. 

Aubletia  trifolia^  Richard  (Monniera  L.)  and  Xanthoocylum  elegans 
Engler,  belonging  to  the  same  order  as  Pilocarpus  itself,  are  also  some- 
times called  Jaborandi. 

We  are  not  aware  that  other  leaves  than  those  of  Pilocarpus  are 
imported  to  some  extent  in  Europe  under  the  name  of  Jaborandi. 


AURANTIACE^. 

FRUCTUS  LIMONIS, 

Lemon;  F.  Citron,  Limon;  Q.  Citrone,  Lirmne, 

Botanical  Origin — Citrus  Limonum  Risso  (C,  Medica  var.  /3  Linn.), 
a  small  tree  10  to  15  feet  in  height,  planted  here  and  there  in  gardens 
in  many  sub-tropical  countries,  but  cultivated  as  an  object  of  industry 
on  the  Mediterranean  coast  between  Nice  and  CJenoa,  in  Calabria, 
Sicily,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 

The  tree  which  is  supposed  to  represent  the  wild  state  of  the  lemon 
and  lime,  and  as  it  seems  to  us  after  the  examination  of  numerous 
specimens  in  the  herbarium  of  Kew,  of  the  citron  {Citriis  Medica  Risso) 
also,  is  a  native  of  the  forests  of  Northern  India,  where  it  occurs  in  the 
valleys  of  Kumaon  and  Sikkim. 

The  cultivated  lemon-tree  is  of  rather  irregular  growth,  with  foliage 
somewhat  pallid,  sparse,  and  uneven,  not  forming  the  fine,  close  head 
of  deep  green  that  is  so  striking  in  the  orange-tree.  The  young  shoots 
are  of  a  dull  purple;  the  flowers,  which  are  produced  all  the  year 
except  during  the  winter,  and  are  in  part  hermaphrodite  and  in  part 
unisexual,  have  the  corolla  externally  purplish,  internally  white,  and  a 
delicate  aroma  distinct  from  that  of  orange  blossom.  The  fruit  is  pale 
yellow,  ovoid,  usually  crowned  by  a  nipple. 

*  Already  known  to  Piso.  ingto  Peckolt.  DragendorfiTs  Jahresbericht, 

^  The  originalJaborandi  of  Piso,  accord-        1875.  163. 
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History — The  name  of  the  lemon  in  Sanskrit  is  NimbvJca;  in  Hin- 
dustani, Limbu,  LimUy  or  Ninhu,  It  is  probably  originally  a  Cash- 
mere word,  which  was  transferred  to  the  Sanskrit  in  comparatively 
modem  times,  not  in  the  antiquity.*  From  these  sounds  the  Arabians 
formed  the  word  Limun,  which  has  passed  into  the  languages  of 
Europe. 

Tne  lemon  was  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome;  but  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Nabathsean  Agriculture,^ 
which  is  supposed  to  date  from  the  3rd  or  4th  century  of  our  era.  The 
introduction  of  the  tree  to  Europe  is  due  to  the  Arabians,  yet  at  what 
precise  period  is  somewhat  doubtful.  Arance  and  Limone  are  men- 
tioned by  an  Arabic  poet  living  in  the  11th  century,  in  Sicily,  quoted 
by  Falcando.'  The  geographer  Edrisi,*  who  resided  at  the  court  of 
Roger  II.,  king  of  Sicily,  in  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  mentions 
the  lemon  (liviouna)  as  a  very  sour  fruit  of  the  size  of  an  apple  which 
was  one  of  the  productions  of  Mansouria  on  the  Mahrdn  or  Indus;  and 
he  speaks  of  it  in  a  manner  that  leads  one  to  infer  it  was  not  then 
known  in  Europe.  This  is  the  more  probable  from  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  mention  either  of  lemon  or  orange  in  a  letter  written  A.D.  1239 
concerning  the  cultivation  of  the  lands  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  11,  at 
Palermo,*  a  locality  in  which  these  fruits  are  now  produced  in  large 
quantity. 

On  the  other  hand  the  lemon  is  noticed  at  great  length  by  Ibn 
Baytar  of  Malaga,  who  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  13th  century, 
but  of  its -cultivation  in  Spain  at  that  period  there  is  no  actual  mention.® 
In  1369  at  least  citron  trees,  "  arbores  citronorum,"  were  planted  in 
Genoa,^  and  there  is  evidence  that  also  the  lemon-tree  was  grown  on 
the  Riviera  di  Ponente  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  since 
Li^mones  and  also  Citri  are  mentioned  in  the  manuscript  Livre 
iT Administration  of  the  city  of  Savona,  under  date  I486.'  The  lemon 
was  cultivated  as  early  as  1494  in  the  Azores,  whence  the  fruit  used 
to  be  largely  shipped  to  England;  but  since  the  year  1838  the  exporta- 
tion has  totally  ceased.' 

Description — The  fruit  of  Citrus  Limonum  as  foimd  in  the  shops" 
is  from  about  2  to  4  inches  in  length,  egg-shaped  with  a  nipple  more  or 
less  prominent  at  the  apex;  its  surface,  of  a  pale  yellow,  is  even  or 
rugged,  covered  with  a  polished  epidermis.  The  parenchyme  within 
the  latter  abounds  in  large  cells  filled  with  fragrant  essential  oil.  The 
roughness  of  the  surface  of  the  rind  is  due  to  the  oil-cells.  The  peel, 
which  varies  considerably  in  thickness  but  is  never  so  thick  as  that  of 
the  citron,  is  internally  white  and  fibrous,  and  is  adherent  to  the  pale- 
yellow  pulp.     The  latter  is  divided  into  10  or  12  segments  each  contain- 


»  Dr.  Rice  in  Xew  Remedies,  1878,   263; 
also  private  information. 

'  Meyer,  OeMhichU  der  Bot4inih,  iii.  (1856) 

OS. 

•  Amari,  Storia  dei  Musulmani  di  SieUia, 

iL  (1858)  444. 

•  04ograpfue  d*Edrisi,  traduite  par  Jau- 
bert,  i  (1836)  162. 

'  Huillard-Br^hoUes,  Historia  diplomn- 
tlra  Fridtricx  secundi,  Paris,  v.  (1857)  571. 

•  Heil'  und  JNahrungsmUUl  von  Ehn  Bai- 
ihar,  aber8etztvonSontheimer,ii.  (1842)452. 


7  Belgrano,  Vita  privcUa  dei  Genovesi, 
Genova  (1875)  158. 

8  Gallesio,  TraU4  du  CUrus  (1811)  89, 
103. 

'  Consul  Smallwood,  in  CoMular  Reports, 
Ang.  1873.  986. 

^^  There  are  many  kinds  of  lemon  as  well 
AS  of  orange  which  are  never  seen  in  com- 
merce. Risso  and  Poiteaa  enumerate  25 
varieties  of  the  former  and  80  of  the  lat- 
ter. See  also  Alfonso,  CoUivazione  degli 
Agrumif  Palermo,  2nd  edition,  1875. 
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ing  2  or  3  seeds.  It  abounds  in  a  pale-yellow  acid  juice  having  a 
pleasant  sour  taste  and  a  slight  peculiar  odour  quite  distinct  from  that 
of  the  peel.  When  removed  from  the  pulp  by  pressure,  the  juice  appears 
as"a  rather  turbid  yellowish  fluid  having  a  sp.  gr.  which  varies  from 
1040  to  1045,  and  containing  in  each  fluid  ounce  from  40  to  46  grains 
of  citric  acid,  or  about  9  J  per  cent.^  In  Italy  all  the  fine  and  perfect 
fruit  is  exported;  the  windfalls  and  the  damaged  fruit  are  used  for  the 
production  of  the  essential  oil  and  the  juice.  About  13,000  lemons  of 
this  kind  yield  one  pipe  (108  gallons)  of  raw  juice.  Sicilian  juice  in 
November  will  contain  about  9  ounces  of  citric  acid  per  gallon,  but 
6  ounces  when  afforded  by- the  fruit  collected  in  April.  The  juice  is 
boiled  down  in  copper  vessels,  over  an  open  fire,  till  its  specific  gravity 
is  about  1*239.^  Lemon  juice  (Succus  limonis)  for  administration  as  a 
medicine  should  be  pressed  as  wanted  from  the  recent  fruit  whenever 
the  latter  is  obtainable. 

The  peel  {CoHex  limonis)  cut  in  somewhat  thin  ribbons  from  the 
fresh  fruit  is  used  in  pharmacy,  and  is  far  preferable  to  that  sold  in  a 
dried  state. 

Microscopic  Structure  of  the  Peel. — The  epidermis  exhibits 
numerous  stomata;  the  parenchyme  of  the  pericarp  encloses  large  oil- 
cells,  surrounded  by  small  tabular  cells.  The  inner  spongy  tissue  is 
built  up  of  very  remarkable  branched  cells,  separated  by  large  inter- 
cellular spaces.  A  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium  imparts  to 
the  cell-walls  a  transient  blue  coloration.  The  outer  layers  of  the 
parenchymatous  tissue  contain  numerous  yellowish  lumps  of  a  substance 
which  akumes  a  brownish  hue  by  iodine,  and  yields  a  yellow  solution 
if  potash  be  added.  Alkaline  tartrate  of  copper  is  reduced  by  this  sub- 
stance, which  probably  consists  of  hesperidin.  There  also  occur  large- 
crystals  of  oxalate  of  calcium,  belonging  to  the  monoclinic  system.  The 
interior  tissue  is  irregularly  traversed  by  small  vascular  bundles. 

Chemical  Composition — The  peel  of  the  lemon  abounds  in  essen- 
tial oil,  which  is  a  distinct  article  of  commerce,  and  will  be  described 
hereafter. 

Lemons,  as  well  as  other  fruits  of  the  genus  Cit7*u8,  contain  a  bitter 
principle,  HespeHdiriy  of  which  E.  Hoffmann'  obtained  5  to  8  per  cent, 
from  unripe  bitter  oranges.  He  extracted  them  with  dilute  alcohol, 
after  they  had  previously  been  exhausted  by  cold  water.  The  alcohol 
should  contain  about  1  per  cent,  of  caustic  potash;  the  liquid  on  cool- 
ing is  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  when  it  yields  a  yellowish 
crystalline  deposit  of  hesperidin,  which  may  be  obtained  colourless  and 
tasteless  by  recrjrstallization  from  boiling  alcohol.  By  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  (1  per  cent.)  hesperidin  is  broken  up  as  follows: — 

C22H»0^2     --     ci6Hi40«      .      C^H^^O^ 

Hesperidin.  Hesperetin.  Glucose. 

Hesperidin  is  very  little  soluble  even  in  boiling  water  or  in  ether,  but 
dissolves  readily  in  hot  acetic  acid,  also  in  alkaline  solutions,  the  latter 
then  turning  soon  yellow  and  reddish.     Pure  hesperidin,  as  presented 

*  Stoddart,  in Pharm.  Jmim.  x,  ( 1 869)203.  '  Berichte  der  Deutschen  Chemischen Oesell' 

8R.  Wariiigton,  Pharm,  Joum.  v.  (1875)       schaft  (1876)  26,  685,  693. 
385. 
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to  one  of  us  by  Hoffmann,  darkens  when  it  is  shaken  with  alcoholic  per- 
chloride  of  iron,  and  turns  dingy  blackish  brown  when  gently  warmed 
with  the  latter. 

He^peretin  forms  crystals  melting  at  223''  C,  soluble  both  in  alcohol 
or  ether,  not  in  water ;  they  taste  sweet.  They  are  split  up  by  potash 
in  Phloroglucin  and  Hesperetic  acid,  C^^H^^O*. 

On  addition  of  ferric  chloride,  thin  slices  of  the  peel  are  darkened, 
owing  probably  to  some  derivative  of  hesperidin,  or  to  hesperidin 
itself. 

The  name  hesperidin  had  also  been  applied  to  yellow  crystals 
extracted  from  the  shaddock,  Citmis  decuiiiana  L.,  the  dried  flowers  of 
which  afford  about  2  per  cent,  of  that  substance.  It  is,  as  shown  in 
1879  by  E.  Hofiinann,  quite  different  from  hesperidin  as  described  above ; 
he  calls  it  NaAiigin  and  assigns  to  it  the  formula  C**H*^0"+40BP. 
Naringin  is  readily  soluble  in  hot  water  or  in  alcohol,  not  in  ether  or 
chloroform.  Its  solutions  turn  brown  red  on  addition  of  ferric 
chloride. 

Lemon  juice,  some  of  the  characters  of  which  have  been  already 
noticed,  is  an  important  article  in  a  dietetic  point  of  view,  being  largely 
consumed  on  shipboard  for  the  prevention  of  scurvy.  In  addition  to 
citric  acid  it  contains  3  to  4  per  cent,  of  gum  and  sugar,  and  2*28  per 
cent,  of  inorganic  salts,  of  which  according  to  Stoddart  only  a  minute 
proportion  Ls  potash.  Cossa*  on  the  other  hand,  who  has  recently 
studied  the  products  of  the  lemon  tree  with  much  care,  has  found  that 
the  ash  of  dried  lemon  juice  contains  54  per  cent,  of  potash,  besides  15 
per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid. 

Stoddart  has  pointed  out  the  remarkable  tendency  of  citric  acid  to 
undergo  decomposition,^  and  has  proved  that  in  lemons  kept  from 
February  to  July  this  acid  generally  decreases  in  quantity,  at  first 
slowly,  but  afterwards  rapidly,  until  at  the  end  of  the  period  it  entirely 
ceases  to  exist,  having  been  all  split  up  into  glucose  and  carbonic  acid. 
At  the  same  time  the  sp.  m:.  of  the  juice  was  found  to  have  undergone 
but  slight  diminution: — thus  it  was  1044  in  February,  1041  in  May, 
and  1027  in  July,  and  the  fruit  had  hardly  altered  in  appearance. 
Lemon  juice  may  with  some  precautions  be  kept  unimpaired  for  months 
or  even  years.  Yet  it  is  capable  of  undergoing  fermentation  by  reason 
of  the  sugar,  gum,  and  albuminoid  matters  which  it  contains. 

Commerce — Lemons  are  chiefly  imported  from  Sicily,  to  a  smaller 
extent  from  the  Riviera  of  Genoa  and  from  Spain.  From  the  published 
statistics  of  trade,  in  which  lemons  are  classed  together  with  oranges 
nnder  one  head,  it  appears  that  these  fruits  are  being  imported  in 
increasing  quantities.  The  value  of  the  shipments  to  the  United  King- 
dom in  1872  (largely  exceeding  those  of  anv  previous  year)  was 
£1,154,270.  Of  this  sum,  £986,796  represents  the  value  of  the  oranges 
and  lemons  imported  from  Spain,  Portugal,  the  Canary  Islands  and 
Azores;  £155,3*30  the  shipments  of  the  same  fruit  from  Italy;  and 
£3,825  those  from  Malta. 

Of  concentrated  lenuni  juice  there  were  exported  in  1877  from 
Messina  1,031,332  kilogrammes,  valued  at  2,446,996  lire.     The  value  of 

*  Oazetta  Chimica  Italiana,  ii.  (1872)  386 ;        added  to  lemon  juice,  oxalic  acid  may  be 
Jaurn,  o/Chem,  8oc,  xi  (1873)  402.  detected  in  the  mixture  after  a  few  daya,  is 

'Stoddart'a  statement  that  if  potash  be        not  supported  by  our  observations.    , 
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concentrated  limejwice  exported  in  1874  from  Montserrat  was  £3,390. 
From  Dominica,  11,285  gallons,  value  £1,825,  were  shipped  in  1876. 

Uses — Lemon  peel  is  used  in  medicine  solely  as  a  flavoxiring 
ingredient.  Freshly  prepared  lemon  juice  is  often  administered  with 
an  alkaline  bicarbonate  in  the  form  of  an  effervescing  draught,  or  in  a 
free  state. 

Concentrated  lemon  juice  is  imported  for  the  purpose  of  making 
citric  acid ;  it  is  derived  not  only  from  the  lemon,  but  abo,  to  a  smaller 
extent,  from  the  lime  and  bergamot.  Lime  juice  of  the  West  Indies  is 
chiefly  used  as  a  beverage ;  small  quantities  of  it  are  also  exported  for 
the  manufacture  of  citric  acid.  The  culture  of  Citrus  Idmetta  Eisso, 
the  lime,  was  introduced  in  Montserrat  in  1852. 
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Olev/ni  Lirnonuvi ;  Essential  Oil  or  Essence  of  Lemon ;  F.  Essence  de 

Citron;  G.  CUron^noL 

Botanical  Origin — Citi^us  Limrniwrn,  Risso  (see  p.  114). 

History — The  chemists  of  the  16th  century  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  method  of  extracting  essential  oils  by  distillation.  Besson  in 
his  work  Hart  et  moyea  parfaict  de  tirer  huyles  et  eaux  de  tons  m^di- 
eaments  simples  et  oleogiv^etix,  published  at  Paris  in  1571,  mentions 
lernxm-  (citron)  and  orange-peel  among  the  substances  subjected  to  this 
process.  Giovanni  Battista  Porta,^  a  learned  Neapolitan  writer, 
describes  the  method  of  preparing  Oleum  ex  corticibus  Citri  to  consist 
in  removing  the  peel  of  the  fruit  with  a  rasp  and  distilling  it  so  com- 
minuted with  water ;  and  adds  that  the  oils  of  lemon  and  orange  may 
be  obtained  in  the  same  manner.  Eissence  of  lemon  of  two  kinds, 
namely  expressed  and  distilled,  was  sold  in  Paris  in  the  time  of  Pomet, 
1692. 

•Production — Essential  oil  of  lemon  is  manufactured  in  Sicily,  at 
Reggio  in  Calabria,  and  at  Mentone  and  Nice  in  France. 

The  lemons  are  used  while  still  rather  ffreen  and  imripe,  as  being 
richer  in  oil  than  when  quite  mature.  Omy  the  small  and  irregular 
fruit,  such  as  is  not  worth  exporting,  is  employed  for  affording  the 
essence. 

The  process  followed  in  Sicily  and  Calabria  may  be  thus  described;* 
it  is  performed  in  the  months  of  November  and  December. 

Tne  workman  first  cuts  off  the  peel  in  three  thick  longitudinal  slices, 
leaving  the  central  pulp  of  a  three-cornered  shape  with  a  little  peel  at 
either  end  This  central  pulp  he  cuts  transversely  in  the  middle,  throw- 
ing it  on  one  side  and  the  pieces  of  peel  on  the  other.  The  latter  are 
allowed  to  remain  till  the  next  day  and  are  then  treated  thus : — the 
workman  seated  holds  in  the  palm  of  his  left  hand  a  flattish  piece  of 

^MagkB  NaturaXU  Ubri    sex,    Neapoli  (13  May  1872)  was  not  that  of  the  manu- 

1589.  188.  factore,  Sisnor  M.  tent  for  one  of  his  work- 

*  Throash  the  kindness  of  Si^or  Mai-  men,  and  naving  procured  a  few  lemons, 

landrinocnGiampilierinearMessma,  I  had  set  him  to  work  on  them  in  order  that  I 

the  pleasure  of  seeing  how  the  essence  is  might  have  ocular  demonstration  of  the 

made.      Though    tile   time  of  my   visit  process. — D.  H. 
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sponge,  wrapping  it  round  his  fore-finger.  With  the  other  he  places  on 
the  sponge  one  of  the  slices  of  peel,  the  outer  surface  downwards,  and 
then  presses  the  zest-side  (which  is  uppermost)  so  as  to  give  it  for  the 
moment  a  convex  instead  of  a  concave  form.  The  vesicles  are  thus 
ruptured,  and  the  oil  which  issues  from  them  is  received  in  the  sponge 
with  which  they  are  in  contact.  Four  or  five  squeezes  are  all  the  worJt- 
man  gives  to  each  slice  of  peel,  which  done  he  throws  it  aside.  Though 
each  bit  of  peel  has  attached  to  it  a  small  portion  of  pulp,  the  workman 
contrives  to  avoid  pressing  the  latter.  As  the  sponge  gets  saturated 
the  workman  wrings  it  forcibly,  receiving  its  contents  in  a  coarse 
earthen  bowl  provided  with  a  spout ;  in  this  rude  vessel,  which  is 
capable  of  holding  at  least  three  pints,  the  oil  separates  from  the  watery 
liquid  which  accompanies  it  and  is  then  decanted. 

The  yield  is  stated  to  be  very  variable,  400  fruits  affording  9  to  14 
ounces  of  essence.  The  prisms  of  pulp  and  the  exhausted  pieces  of 
peel  are  submitted  to  pressure  in  order  to  extract  from  them  lemon 
juice,  and  are  said  to  be  also  subjected  to  distillation.  The  foregoing 
is  termed  the  sponge-pi^ocess ;  it  is  also  applied  to  the  orange.  It 
appears  rude  and  wasteful,  but  when  honestly  performed  it  yields  an 
excellent  product. 

Elssence  of  lemon  is  prepared  at  Mentone  and  Nice  by  a  different 
method.  The  object  being  to  set  free  and  to  collect  the  oil  contained  in 
the  vesicles  of  the  peel,  an  apparatus  is  employed,  which  may  be  thus 
described  : — a  stout  saucer  or  shallow  basin  of  pewter,  about  8 J  inches 
in  diameter  with  a  lip  on  one  side  for  convenience  of  pouring.  Fixed 
in  the  bottom  of  this  saucer  are  a  number'  of  stout,  sharp,  brass  pins, 
standing  up  about  half  an  inch  ;  the  centre  of  the  bottom  is  deepened 
into  a  tube  about  an  inch  in  diameter  and  five  inches  in  length,  closed 
at  its  lower  end.  This  vessel,  which  is  called  an  ^caeUe  d  piquer,  has 
therefore  some  resemblance  to  a  shallow,  dish-shaped  funnel,  the  tube 
of  which  is  closed  below. 

The  workman  takes  a  lemon  in  the  hand,  and  rubs  it  over  the  sharp 
pins,  turning  it  round  so  that  the  oil- vessels  of  the  entire  surface  may 
be  punctured.  The  essential  oil  which  is  thus  liberated  is  received  in 
the  saucer  whence  it  flows  down  into  the  tube ;  and  as  this  latter 
becomes  filled,  it  is  poured  into  another  vessel  that  it  may  separate 
from  the  turbid  aqueous  liquid  that  accompanies  it.  It  is  nnallv 
filtered  and  is  then  known  as  Essence  de  Cntron  au  zeste.  A  small 
additional  produce  is  sometimes  obtained  by  immersing  the  scarified 
lemons  in  warm  water  and  separating  the  oil  which  floats  off. 

A  second  kind  of  essence  termed  Essence  de  Citron  distills  is 
obtained  by  rubbing  the  surface  of  firesh  lemons,  or  of  those  which 
have  been  submitted  to  the  process  just  described,  on  a  coarse  grater  of 
tinned  iron,  by  which  the  portion  of  peel  richest  in  essential  oil  is 
removed.  This  grated  peel  is  subjected  to  distillation  with  water,  and 
yields  a  colourless  essence  of  very  inferior  fragrance,  which  is  sold  at  a 
low  price. 

Description* — The  oil  obtained  by  the  sponge  process  and  that  of 

^  For  tpecimens  of  the  Etaenee  au  zeste  tiller  of  essences,  Mentone ;  and  Messrs.  Q. 
and  of  the  Essence  distUUe  of  guaranteed  Pannacio  e  figli,  for  tn  authentio  sample  of 
purity  wc  have  to  thank  M.  M^ecin,  dis-        the  essence  xmule  by  the  sponge  process  in 
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the  4cueUe  a  piquer  are  mobile  liquids  of  a  faiiit  yellow  colour,  of  ex- 
quisite fragrance  and  bitterish  aromatic  taste. 

The  different  specimens  which  we  have  examined  are  readily  mis- 
cible  with  bisulphide  of  carbon,  but  dissolve  sparingly  in  spirit  of  wine 
(0*830).  An  equal  weight  of  the  oil  and  of  spirit  of  wine  forms  a 
turbid  mixture.  No  peculiar  coloration  Ls  produced  by  mixture  with 
perchloride  of  iron. 

The  oils  are  dextrogyre,  but  differ  in  their  rotatory  power,  as  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  following  results,  which  we  obtSsiined  by  examin- 
ing them  in  a  column  50  millimetres  long  in  the  polaristrobometer  of 
Wild.  The  oil  of  Signori  Panuccio,  due  to  the  sponge-process  (p. 
118,  note  2),  deviated  20*9°,  that  of  Monsieur  M^decin  (EsaeTice  de 
Citron  au  zeste)  obtained  by  the  Quelle  d  piquer  deviated  33*4*  and 
his  distilled  oil  28-3'. 

Chemical  Composition — The  prevailing  portion  of  most  essential 
oils  of  the  Aurantiacece  agrees  with  the  formula  C^^H" ;  the  differ- 
ences which  they  exhibit  chiefly  concern  their  optical  properties, 
odour,  and  colour.  The  boiling  point  mostly  varies  from  about  ITO"* 
to  180°  C,  the  sp.  ST.  between  083  and  0*88.  These  oils  are  a 
mixture  of  isomeric  hydrocarbons,  and  also  contain  a  small  amount 
of  cymene,  C^'ff  *,  and  of  oxygenated  oils,  not  yet  well  known ; 
of  these  we  may  infer  the  presence  either  from  analytical  results 
or  simply  fi*om  the  fact  that  the  crude  oils  are  altered  by  metallic 
sodium.  If  they  are  purified  by  repeated  rectification  over  that 
metal,  they  are  fijially  no  longer  altered  by  it.  Oils  thus  purified 
cease  to  possess  their  original  fragrance,  and  often  resemble  oil  of 
turpentine,  with  which  they  agree  in  composition  and  general 
chemical  behaviour. 

As  to  essential  oil  of  lemons,  its  chief  constituent  is  the  terpene,  C^°H^*, 
which,  like  oil  of  turpentine,  easily  yields  crystals  of  terpin,  C*®H"30H". 
There  is  further  present,  according  to  Tilden  (1879)  another  hydro- 
carbon, C^'ff*,  which  already  boils  at  160°  C,  whereas  the  foregoing 
boils  at  176**  C.  Lastly  a  small  amount  of  cymene  and  of  a  compound 
acetic  ether,  C*H'0(C*^ff^O),  would  appear  to  occur  also  in  oil  of 
lemons.  The  crude  oil  of  lemons  already  yields  the  crystalline  com- 
pound C*®H^®  -I-  2HC1,  when  saturated  with  anhydrous  hydrochloric  gas, 
whereas  by  the  same  treatment  oil  of  turpentine  affords  the  solid  com- 
pound C^»Hi«  +  HCl. 

Essential  oil  of  lemons  (not  the  distilled)  when  long  kept  deposits 
a  greasy  mass,  from  which  we  have  obtained  small  crystals  apparently 
of  Bergaptene  (p.  123). 

Commerce — Elssence  of  lemons  is  shipped  chiefly  from  Messina 
and  Palermo,  packed  in  copper  bottles  called  in  Italian  ramiere  and  by 
English  druggists  "jars"  holding  25  to  50  kilo,  or  more  ;  sometimes  in 
tin  bottles  oi  smaller  size.  The  quantity  of  essences  of  lemon,  orange 
and  bergamot  exported  from  Sicily  in  1871  was  368,800  lb.,  valued  at 
£144,520,  of  which  about  two-thirds  were  shipped  to  England.^     In 

their  establishment  at  Reggio.     We  have        ^  Consul  Dennis,  On  tiu  Commerce^  dx.  of 

also  had  a  small  quantity  prepared  by  the  Sicily  in  1869,  1870,  1871.     (Beporia  /ram 

Scuelie  by  one  of  ourselves  near  Menton^,  H,A  Cknuuls.  No.  4.  1873. 
15th  June  1872.~D.  H. 
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1877  the  export  of  these  essential  oiLs  from   Messina   amounted   to 
306,948  kilogrammes,  valued  at  6,130,960  lire. 

Uses — Essence  of  lemon  is  used  in  perfumery,  and  as  a  flavouring 
ingredient ;  and  though  much  sold  by  druggists  is  scarcely  employed 
in  medicine. 

Adulteration — Few  drugs  are  more  rarely  to  be  found  in  a  state 
of  purity  than  essence  of  lemon.  In  fact  it  is  stated  that  almost  all 
that  comes  into  the  market  is  more  or  less  diluted  with  oil  of  turpen- 
tine or  with  the  cheaper  diMiUed  oil  of  lemons.  Manufacturers  of  the 
essence  complain  that  the  demand  for  a  cheap  article  forces  them  to 
this  falsification  of  their  product. 


OLEUM  BERGAMOTTiE. 

Oleum  Bergaviii ;  Essence  or  Essential  Oil  of  Bergamot ;  F.  Essence 

de  Berganwtte ;  G.  BergamfwttoL 

Botanical  Origin — Citi^us  Berganfiia  var.  vvlgaris  Eisso  et 
Poiteau,*  a  small  tree  closely  resembling  in  flowers  and  foliage  the 
Bitter  Orange.  Its  fruit  is  2^  to  3  inches  in  diameter,  nearly  spherical, 
or  slightly  pear-shaped,  frequently  crowned  by  the  persistent  style  ;  it 
is  of  a  pale  golden  yellow  like  a  lemon,^  with  the  peel  smooth  and  thin, 
aboun^ng  in  essential  oil  of  a  peculiar  fragrance ;  the  pulp  is  pale 
yellowish  green,  of  a  bitterish  taste,  and  far  less  acid  tnan  that 
of  the  lemon. 

The  tree  is  cultivated  at  Reggio  in  Calabria,  and  is  imknown  in  a 
wild  state. 

History — The  bergamot  is  one  of  the  cultivated  forms  which 
abound  in  the  genus  Citinis,  and  which  constitute  the  inniunerable 
varieties  of  the  orange,  lemon  and  citron.  Whether  it  is  most  nearly 
related  to  the  lemon  or  to  the  orange  is  a  point  discussed  as  early  as 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  Gallesio*  remarks  that  it  so  evi- 
dently combines  the  characters  of  the  two  that  it  should  be  regarded 
as  a  hybrid  between  them.  The  bergamot  first  appeared  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  17th  century.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  grand 
work  on  orange  trees  of  Ferrari,*  published  at  Rome  in  1646,  nor  in 
the  treatise  of  Commelyn'  (1676),  nor  in  the  writings  of  Lanzoni 
(1690)*  or  La  Quintinie  (1692).^  So  far  as  we  know,  it  is  first  noticed 
in  a  little  book  called  Le  Parfumeur  Frangois,  printed  at  Lyons  in 
1693.  The  author  who  calls  himself  Le  Sieur  Barbe,  parfumeur,  says 
that  the  Essence  de  Cedra  ou  Berga-motte  is  obtained  from  the  fruits 
of  a  lemon-tree  which  has  been  grafted  on  the  stem  of  a  bergamot 


*  Hiaioire  naturdle  des  Orangers^  Paris, 
1818.  p.  111.  tab.  53,  or  the  same  work, 
new  edition,  by  Dubreuil,  1873,  p.  82. 
We  accept  the  name  given  by  these 
anthon  for  the  sake  of  convenience  and 
definiteness,  and  not  because  we  concur 
in  their  opinion  that  the  Bergamot  de- 
serves to  be  ranked  as  a  distinct  botanical 
species. 


3  Fig.   in   Bentley  and  Trimen,   Med, 
Plants,  part  31. 
>  TraiU  du  CUrus,  1811.   118. 

*  Hesperkles,  seu  de  malorum^  aureorum 
cultura  et  uttu, 

*  Nederlantze  Helper  ides  fAmBterd,  1676. 
fol.  (an  English  translation  in  1683). 

«  CUrologia,  Ferrari®,  1690. 
''  Instruction  pour  les  Jardins  fruUiers... 
avec  un  trait6  des  Orangers,  od.  2,  1692. 
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pear;  he  adds  that  it  is  got  by  squeezing  small  bits  of  the  peel 
with  the  fingers  in  a  bottle  or  globe  large  enough  to  allow  the 
hand  to  enter. 

Volkamer  of  Nuremberg,  who  produced  a  fine  work  on  the  Citron 
tribe  in  1708,  has  a  chapter  on  the  Lirtion  Bergamotta,  which  he 
describes  as  gloria  limonum  et  frwctus  inter  omnes  nobilisaimvs.  He 
states  that  the  Italians  prepare  from  it  the  finest  essences,  which  are 
sold  at  a  high  price.^ 

But,  as  shown  by  one  of  us,^  the  essential  oil  of  bergamot  had 
already,  in  1688,  a  place  among  the  stores  of  an  apothecary  of  the 
German  town  of  Giessen. 

The  name  Bergamotta  was  originally  applied  to  a  large  kind  of 
pear,  called  in  Turkish  "  beg-arm6di,"  i.e.  prince's  pear.^ 

Production — The  bergamot  is  cultivated  at  Reggio,  on  low  ground 
near  the  sea,  and  in  the  adjacent  villages.  The  trees  are  often  inter- 
mixed with  lemon  and  orange  trees,  and  the  soil  is  well  irrigated  and 
cropped  with  vegetables. 

The  essential  oil  (Oleuni  Bergamottce)  is  obtained  from  the  full- 
grown  but  still  unripe  and  more  or  less  green  fruits,  gathered  in  the 
months  of  November  and  December.  They  are  richer  in  oil  than  any 
one  of  the  allied  fruits.  It  was  formerly  made  like  that  of  lemon  by 
the  sponge-process,  but  during  the  last  20  years  this  method  has  been 
generally  superseded  by  the  introduction  of  a  special  machine  for  the 
extraction  of  the  essential  oil.  In  this  machine  the  fruits  are  placed  in 
a  strong,  saucer-like,  metallic  dish,  about  10  inches  in  diameter,  having 
in  the  centre  a  raised  opening  which  with  the  outer  edge  forms  a 
broad  groove  or  channel ;  the  dish  is  fitted  with  a  cover  of  similar 
form.  The  inner  surface  both  of  the  dish  and  cover  is  rendered  rough 
by  a  series  of  narrow,  radiating  metal  ridges  of  blades  which  are 
about  ^  of  an  inch  high  and  resemble  the  backs  of  knifes.  The  dish  is 
also  furnished  with  some  small  openings  to  allow  of  the  outflow  of 
essential  oil ;  and  both  dish  and  cover  are  arranged  in  a  metallic  cylin- 
der, placed  over  a  vessel  to  receive  the  oil.  By  a  simple  arrangement 
of  cog-wheels  moved  by  a  handle,  the  cover,  which  is  very  heavy,  is 
made  to  revolve  rapidly  over  the  dish,  and  the  fruit  lying  in  the  groove 
between  the  two  is  carried  round,  and  at  the  same  time  is  subjected  to 
the  action  of  the  sharp  ridges,  which,  rupturing  the  oil- vessels,  cause 
the  essence  to  escape,  and  set  it  free  to  flow  out  by  the  small  openings 
in  the  bottom  of  the  dish.  The  fruits  are  placed  in  the  machine,  6,  8, 
or  more  at  a  time,  according  to  their  size,  and  subjected  to  the  rotatory 
action  above  described  for  about  half  a  minute,  when  the  machine  is 
stopped,  they  are  removed,  and  fresh  ones  substituted.  About  7,000 
fruits  can  thus  be  worked  in  one  of  these  machines  in  a  day.  The 
yield  of  oil  is  said  to  be  similar  to  that  of  lemon,  namely  2|  to  3  ounces 
from  100  fruits. 

Elssence  of  bergamot  made  by  the  machine  is  of  a  greener  tint  than 
that  obtained  by  the  old  sponge-process.     During  some  weeks  after 

^  Hespetides  Norimbergenses,  1713.  lib.  3.  •  Information,  for  which  I  am  indebted 

cap.  26.  and  p.  156  b.     (We  quote  from  to  Dr.  Rice. — The  name  haa  no  reference 

the  Latin  edition. )  to  the  town  of  Bergamo,  where  bergamota 

*  FlUckiger,  DocumetUe  tur  Oe§ekkhU  der  cannot  succeed.  — F.  A .  F. 
Pharmacie,  Halle,  1876.  72. 
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extraction  it  gradually  deposits  a  quantity  of  white  greasy  matter 
(bergaptene),  which,  after  having  been  exhausted  as  much  as  possible 
by  pressure,  is  finally  subjected  to  distillation  with  water  in  order  to 
separate  the  essential  oil  it  still  contains. 

The  fruits  from  which  the  essence  has  been  extracted  are  submitted 
to  pressure,  and  the  juice,  which  is  much  inferior  in  acidity  to  lemon 
juice,  is  concentrated  and  sold  for  the  manufacture  of  citric  acid. 
Finally,  the  residue  from  which  both  essence  and  juice  have  been 
removed,  is  consumed  as  food  by  oxen. 

Description  ^ — Essential  oil  of  bergamot  is  a  thin  and  mobile  fluid 
of  peculiar  and  very  fragnant  odour,  bitterish  taste,  and  slightly  acid 
reaction.  It  has  a  pale  greenish  yellow  tint,  due  to  traces  of  diloro- 
phyll,  as  may  be  shown  by  the  spectroscope.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  086  to  0*88; 
its  boiling  point  varies  from  183  to  195°  C. 

The  oil  is  miscible  with  spirit  of  wine  (0*83  sp.  gr.),  absolute  alcohol, 
as  well  as  with  crystallizable  acetic  acid.  Four  parts  dissolve  clearly 
one  part  of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  but  the  solution  becomes  turbid  if  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  latter  is  added.  Bisulphide  of  carbon  itself 
is  incapable  of  dissolving  clearly  any  appreciable  quantity  of  the  oil. 
A  mixture  of  10  drops  of  the  oil,  50  drops  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  and 
one  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  has  an  intense  yellow  hue.  Perchloride  of 
iron  imparts  to  bergamot  oil  dissolved  in  alcohol  a  dingy  brown 
colour. 

Panuccio's  oil  of  bergamot  examined  in  the  same  way  as  that  of 
lemon  (p.  120)  deviates  7°  to  the  right,  and  has  therefore  a  dextrogyre 
power  very  inferior  to  that  of  other  oils  of  the  same  class.*  But  it 
probably  varies  in  this  respect,  for  commercial  specimens  which  we 
ludged  to  be  of  good  quality  deviated  from  68''  to  10*4°  to  the  right. 

Chemical  Composition — If  essential  oil  of  bergamot  is  submitted 
to  rectification,  the  portions  that  successively  distill  over  do  not  accord 
in  rotatory  power  or  in  boiling  point,  a  fact  which  proves  it  to  be  a 
mixture  of  several  oils,  as  is  further  confirmed  by  analysis.  It  appears 
to  consist  of  hydrocarbons,  C^^H",  and  their  hydrates,  neither  of  which 
have  as  yet  been  satisfactorily  isolated.  Oil  of  bergamot,  like  that  of 
turpentine,  yields  crystals  of  the  composition  C^^EPM-  3H*0,  if  8  parts 
axe  allowed  to  stand  some  weeks  with  1  part  of  spirit  of  wine,  2  of 
nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*2)  and  10  of  water,  the  mixture  being  frequently 
shaken.  No  solid  compound  is  produced  by  saturating  the  oil  with 
anhydrous  hydrochloric  gas. 

The  greasy  matter  that  is  deposited  from  oil  of  bergamot  soon  after 
its  extraction,  and  in  small  quantity  is  often  noticeable  in  that  of 
commerce,  is  called  Bergaptene  or  Bergamot  Camphor,  We  have  ob- 
tained it  in  fine,  white,  acicular  crystals,  neutral  and  inodorous,  by 
repeated  solution  in  spirit  of  wine.  Its  composition  according  to  the 
aimlysis  of  Mulder  (1837)  and  of  Ohme  (1839)  answers  to  the  formula 
CTH^O',  which  in  our  opinion  requires  further  investigation.  Crystal- 
lized   bergaptene    is    abundantly    soluble    in    chloroform,   ether,    or 

^  The  charactera  are  taken  from  some  at  Keggio  and  alao  large  cultivatoni  of  the 

Essence  of  Borgamot  presented  to  one  of  us  bergamot  orange. 
(15  May  1872)  as  a  tjrpe-sample  by  Messrs.  *  See  however  Oleum  NeroUt  p.  127. 

G.  Panaccioefigli,  manufacturers  of  essences 
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bisulphide  of  carbon;  the  alcoholic  solution  Is  not  altered  by  ferric 
salts. 

Commerce — Essence  of  bergamot,  as  it  is  always  termed  in  trade, 
is  chiefly  shipped  from  Messina  and  Palermo  in  the  same  kind  of  bottles 
as  are  used  for  essence  of  lemon. 

Uses — Much  employed  in  perfumery,  but  in  medicine  only  occa- 
sionally for  the  sake  of  imparting  an  agreeable  odour  to  ointments. 

Adulteration — Kssence  of  bergamot,  like  that  of  lemon,  is  exten- 
sively and  systematically  adulterated,  and  very  little  is  sent  into  the 
market  entirely  pure.  It  is  often  mixed  with  oil  of  turpentine,  but  a 
finer  adulteration  is  to  dilute  it  with  essential  oil  of  the  leaves  or  with 
that  obtained  by  distillation  of  the  peel  or  of  the  residual  fruits.  Some 
has  of  late  been  adulterated  with  petroleum. 

The  optical  properties,  as  already  mentioned,  may  afford  some  assist- 
ance in  detecting  fraudulent  admixtures,  though  as  regards  oil  of  tur- 
pentine it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  levogyre  as  well  as 
dextrogyre  varieties.  This  latter  oil  and  likewise  that  of  lemon  is  less 
soluble  in  spirit  of  wine  than  that  of  bergamot. 


CORTEX   AURANTII. 

Bitter  Orange  Ped;  F.  Ecarce  ou  Zestes  d' Oranges  amires; 

G.  Pomeranzenschale. 

Botanical  Origin — Citi^us  vulgaris  Risso  (C  Aurantium  var.  a 
aviara  Linn.,  C.  Bigaradia  Duhamel). 

The  Bitter  or  Seville  or  Bigarade  Orange,  Bigaradier^  of  the 
French,  is  a  small  tree  extensively  cultivated  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
the  Mediterranean  region,  especially  in  Spain,  and  existing  under 
many  varieties. 

Northern  India  is  the  native  country  of  the  orange  tree.  In 
Gurhwal,  Sikkim,  and  Khasia  there  occurs  a  wild  orange  which  is 
the  supposed  parent  of  the  cultivated  orange,  whether  Sweet  or 
Bitter. 

The  Bitter  Orange  reproduces  itself  from  seed,  and  is  regarded,  at 
least  by  cultivators,  as  quite  distinct  from  the  Sweet  Orange,  from  which 
however  it  cannot  be  distinguished  by  any  important  botanical  char- 
acters. Generally  speaking,  it  differs  from  the  latter  in  having  the 
fruit  rugged  on  the  surface,  of  a  more  deep  or  reddish-orange  hue, 
with  the  pulp  very  sour  and  bitter.  The  peel,  as  well  as  the  flowers 
and  leaves,  are  more  aromatic  than  the  corresponding  parts  of  the 
Sweet  Orange,  and  the  petiole  is  more  broadly  winged. 

History — The  orange  was  unknown  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans;  and  its  introduction  to  Europe  is  due  to  the  Arabs,  who, 
according  to  Gallesio,*  appear  to  have  established  the  tree  first  in  Elastern 
Africa,  Arabia,  and  Syria,  whence  it  was  gradually  conveyed  to  Italy, 
Sicily,  and  Spain.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  just  quoted,  the  bitter 
orange  was  certainly  known  at  the  commencement  of  the  10th  century 

1  From  the  Basque   "bizarra"  =  beard        the  Sanakrit  Bijouri  (?). 
(Rice,  New  Remedies,  1878.  231),  or  from  »  TraiU  du  CUrus,  Paris,  1811.  222. 
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to  the  Arabian  physicians,  one  of  whom,  Avicenna,^  employed  its  juice 
in  medicine. 

There  is  strong  evidence  to  show  that  the  orange  first  cultivated  in 
Europe  was  the  Bitter  Orange  or  Bigarade.  The  orange  tree  at  Rome, 
said  to  have  been  planted  by  St.  Dominic  about  A.D.  1200,  and  which 
still  exists  at  the  monastery  of  St.  Sabina,  bears  a  hitter  fruit;  and  the 
ancient  trees  standing  in  the  garden  of  the  Alcazar  at  Seville  are  also 
of  this  variety.  Finally,  the  oranges  of  Syria  {ah  indigenis  Orenges 
nuncupati)  described  by  Jacques  de  Vitri,  Bishop  of  Aeon  (06.  A.D. 
1214)  were  acidi  sewpo^itici  saporis.^ 

The  Sweet  Orange  began  to  be  cultivated  about  the  middle  of  the 
15th  century,  having  been  introduced  from  the  East  by  the  Portuguese. 
It  hius  probably  long  existed  in  Southern  China,  and  may  have  been 
taken  thence  to  India.  In  the  latter  country  there  are  but  few  dis- 
tricts in  which  its  cultivation  is  successful,  and  the  Bitter  Orange  is 
hardly  known  at  all.  The  name  it  has  long  borne  of  China^  or  PoHugal 
Orange  indicates  what  has  been  the  usual  opinion  as  to  its  origin.  It 
probably  alludes  more  exactly  to  a  superior  variety  brought  about  1630 
from  China  to  Portugal.* 

One  of  the  first  importations  of  oranges  into  England  occurred  in 
A.D.  1290,  in  which  year  a  Spanish  ship  came  to  Portsmouth,  of  the 
cargo  of  which  the  queen  of  Edward  I.  bought  one  frail  of  Seville  figs, 
one  of  rasins  or  grapes,  one  bale  of  dates,  230  pomegranates,  15  citrons, 
and  7  oranges  (^'ponui  de  orenge"y 

Description — The  Bitter  Orange  known  in  London  as  the  Seville 
Orange  is  a  globular  fruit,  resembling  in  size,  form,  and  structure  the 
common  Sweet  Orange,  but  having  the  peel  much  rougher,  and  when 
mature  of  a  somewhat  deeper  hue.  The  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  filled  with 
an  acid  bitter  juice.  The  ripe  fruit  is  imported  into  London;  the  peel 
is  removed  from  it  with  a  sharp  knife  in  one  long  spiral  strip,  and 
quickly  dried,  or  it  is  sold  in  the  fresh  state.  It  is  the  more  esteemed 
when  cut  thin,  so  as  to  include  as  little  as  possible  of  the  white  inner 
layer. 

Well-dried  orange  peel  should  be  externally  of  a  bright  tint  and 
white  on  its  inner  surface;  it  should  have  a  grateful  aromatic  smell 
and  bitter  taste.  The  peel  is  also  largely  imported  into  London  ready 
dried,  especially  from  Malta.  We  have  observed  it  from  this  latter 
place  of  three  qualities,  namely  in  elliptic  pieces  or  quarters,  in  broad 
curled  strips,  and  lastly  a  very  superior  kind,  almost  wholly  free  from 
white  zest,  in  strips  less  than  ^  of  an  inch  in  width,  cut  apparently  by  a 
machine.  Such  needless  subdivision  as  this  last  has  undergone  must 
greatly  favour  an  alteration  and  waste  of  the  essential  oil.  Foreign- 
dried  orange  peel  fetches  a  lower  price  than  that  dried  in  England. 

Microscopic  Structure — There  is  no  difference  between  the  tissues 
of  this  drug  and  those  of  lemon  peel. 

*  OperOy  ed.  Valcrisi  1564.  lib.  v.  sum.  1.  *  Hence  theDntch  Sinaasappel  or  A ppel- 

tract.  9.  p.  289. — The  passage,  which  is  the  sma  and  the  Qennan  ApfeUtM, 

following,    seems    rather  inconclusive  : —  *  Goeze,  Beitrag  zur  KentUntM  der  Oran- 

** .  .  sacci  acetositatis  citri  et  succi  acetosi-  gengtwdchse,  Hamburg,  1874.29. 

tatis  citranguli."  '  Manners  and  Hmi^hold  Expenses  of 

«  Vitriaco,  Hisi,  orient,  et  accident.  1597.  England  in  the   I3th  and    I6th  centuries^ 

cap.  86.  Lond.  (Boxbnrghe  Club)  1841.  xlviij. 
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Chemical  Composition — The  essential  oil  to  which  the  peel  of  the 
orange  owes  its  fragrant  odour,  is  a  distinct  article  of  commerce,  and 
will  be  noticed  hereafter  under  a  separate  head.  The  other  constituents 
of  the  peel  probably  agree  with  those  of  lemon  peel.  The  substance 
mentioned  under  the  name  of  Hesperidin  (p.  116)  particularly  abounds 
in  unripe  bitter  oranges. 

Uses — Bitter  orange  peel  is  much  used  in  medicine  as  an  aromatic 
tonic. 

OLEUM    NEROLI, 

Oleum  Aurantii  fioruTYi ;  Oil  or  Essence  of  Neroli ;  F.  Essence  de 

N^roli;  G.  Nerolwl. 

Botanical  Origin — Citrus  vulgaris  Risso.     (See  page  124.) 

History — Porta,  the  Italian  philosopher  of  the  16th  century  referred 
to  (p.  118),  was  acquainted  with  the  volatile  oil  of  the  flowers  of 
the  citron  tribe  ("  Oleum  ex  citrioi^m  floribus*'),  which  he  obtained 
by  the  usual  process  of  distillation,  and  describes  as  possessing  the 
most   exquisite    fragrance.     That  distilled  from   orange   flowers   ac- 

?[uired  a  century  later  (1675-1685)  the  name  of  Essence  of  Neroli 
rom  Anne-Marie  de  la  Tr^moille-Noirmoutier,  second  wife  of  Flavio 
Orsini,  duke  of  Bracciano  and  prince  of  Nerola  or  Neroli.  This 
lady  employed  it  for  the  perfuming  of  gloves,  hence  called  in  Italy 
Ouanti  di  Neroli,^  It  w^as  known  in  Paris  to  Pomet,  who  says"  the 
perfumers  have  given  it  the  name  of  Neroli,  and  that  it  is  made  in 
Rome  and  in  Provence. 

Production — Oil  of  Neroli  is  prepared  from  the  fresh  flowers  of  the 
Bigarade  or  Bitter  Orange  by  the  ordinary  process  of  distillation  with 
water,  conducted  in  small  copper  stills.  The  flowers  of  all  the  allied 
plants  are  far  less  aromatic.  The  water  which  distills  over  with  the 
oil  constitutes,  after  the  removal  of  the  latter  from  its  surface,  the 
Orange  Flower  Water  (Aqua  aurantii  florum  vet  Aqua  NaphceY  of 
commerce.  The  manufacture  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  the  south  of 
France  at  Grasse,  Cannes,  and  Nice.  The  yield  is  about  06  to  07  per 
cent,  of  oil  from  fresh  flowers,  as  stated  by  Poiteau  et  RLsso.*  The 
flowers  of  the  sweet  orange  aflbrd  but  half  that  amount  of  oil. 

Description  and  Chemical  Composition — Oil  of  Neroli  as  found 
in  commerce  is  seldom  pure,  for  it  generally  contains  an  admixture  of 
the  essential  oil  of  orange-leaf  called  Essevce  of  Petit  Grain. 

By  the  kind  assistance  of  Mr.  F.  G.  Warrick  of  Nice,  we  have 
obtained  a  sample  of  Bigarade  Neroli  of  guaranteed  purity,  to  which 
the  following  observations  relate.  It  is  of  a  brownish  hue,  most 
fragrant  odour,  bitterish  aromatic  taste,  and  is  neutral  to  test-paper. 
Its  sp.  gr.  at  11°  C.  is  0889.  When  mixed  with  alcohol,  it  displays  a 
bright  violet  fluorescence,  quite  distinct  from  the  blue  fluorescence  of  a 

^  Menaffio,  Origini  delta  Lingua  Italiana,  *  Naph^    or    Naphore  —  according    to 

1685 ;  Dtct.  de  Tr6voux,  Paris,  vi.  (1771)  Poiteau  et  Bisso,  Hist,  Nat.  dee  Orangtrs 

178. — ^The  town  of  Nerola  ia  about  16  miles  1873.  211,  these  names  perhaps  originated 

north  of  Tivoli.  in  Languedoo. 

*  Hietoire  de$  Drogues,  1694.  234.  U.  *  L.c,  211. 
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solution  of  quinine.  In  oil  of  Neroli  the  phenomenon  may  be  shown 
most  distinctly  by  pouring  a  little  spirit  of  wine  on  to  the  surface  of 
the  essential  oil,  and  causing  the  liquid  to  gently  undulate.  The  oil  is 
but  turbidly  miscible  with  bisulphide  of  carbon.  It  assumes  a  very 
pure,  intense,  and  permanent  crimson  hue  if  shaken  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  bisulphide  of  sodium.  Examined  in  a  column  of  100  mm. 
we  observed  the  oil  to  deviate  the  ray  of  polarized  light  6°  to  the 
right. 

Subjected  to  distillation,  the  larger  part  of  the  oil  passes  over  at 
185°-195**  C. ;  we  found  this  portion  to  be  colourless,  yet  to  display  in  a 
marked  manner  the  violet  fluorescence  and  also  to  retain  the  odour  of 
the  original  oil.  The  portion  remaining  in  the  retort  was  mixed  with 
about  the  same  volume  of  alcohol  (90  per  cent.)  and  some  drops  of 
water  added,  yet  not  sufficient  to  occasion  turbidity.  A  very  small 
amount  of  the  crystalline  Neroli  Camphor  then  made  its  appearance, 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid ;  by  re-solution  in  boiling  alcohol 
it  was  obtained  in  crystals  of  rather  indistinct  form.  The  re-distilled 
oil  gave  no  camphor  whatever. 

rJeroli  Camphor  was  first  noticed  by  Boullay  in  1828.  According 
to  our  observations  it  ^is  a  neutral,  inodorous,  tastelass  substance, 
fusible  at  55"  C,  and  forming  on  cooling  a  crystalline  mass.  The 
crystallization  should  be  effected  by  cooling  the  hot  alcoholic  solution, 
no  good  crystals  being  obtainable  by  slow  evaporation  or  by  sublima- 
tion. The  produce  was  extremely  small,  about  60  grammes  of  oil 
having  yielded  not  more  than  01  gramme.     Perhaps  this  scantiness  of 

Jroduce  was  due  to  the  oil  being  a  year  and  a  half  old,  for  according  to 
'lisson^  the  camphor  diminishes  the  longer  the  oil  is  kept.'  We  were 
unable  to  obtain  any  similar  substance  from  the  oils  of  bergamot,  petit 
grain,  or  orange  peel. 

Orange  Flower  Water  is  a  considerable  article  of  manufacture 
among  the  distillers  of  essential  oils  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  is 
imported  thence  for  use  in  pharmacy.  According  to  Boullay*  it  is 
frequently  acid  to  litmus  when  first  made, — is  better  if  distilled  in 
small  than  in  large  quantities,  and  if  made  from  the  petals  per  se, 
rather  than  from  the  entire  flowers.  He  also  states  that  only  2  lb.  of 
water  should  be  drawn  from  1  lb.  of  flowers,  or  3  lb.  if  petals  alone  are 
placed  in  the  still.  As  met  with  in  commerce,  orange  flower  water  is 
colourless  or  of  a  faintly  greenish  yellow  tinge,  almost  perfectly  trans- 
parent, with  a  delicious  odour  and  a  bitter  taste.  Acidulated  with 
nitric  acid,  it  acquires  a  pinkish  hue  more  or  less  intense,  which  dis- 
appears on  saturation  by  an  alkali. 

Uses — Oil  of  Neroli  is  consumed  almost  exclusively  in  perfumery. 
Orange  flower  water  is  frequently  used  in  medicine  to  give  a  pleasant 
odour  to  mixtures  and  lotions. 

Adulteration — The  large  variation  in  value  of  oil  of  Neroli  as 
shown  by  price-currents*  indicates  a  great  diversity  of  quality.  Besides 
being  very  commonly  mixed,  as  already  stated,  with  the  distilled  oil  of 

>  Jorim,  de  Pharm.  xv.  (1829)  152.  *  Thus  in  the  price-list  of  a  firm  at  Grasse, 

'  Yet  we  extracted  it  from  an  old  sample  Neroli  is  quoted  as  of  /our  oualities,   the 

labelled  **  Essence   de  N^oU  Portugal—  lowest  or '* commercial" being  less  than  half 

M&ro"  the  price  of  the  finest. 
»  Bnlletin  de  Pharm,  i.  (1809)  337-341. 
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the  leaves  (Essence  de  Petit  Grain)^  it  is  sometimes  reduced  by  addition 
of  the  less  fragrant  oil  obtained  from  the  flowers  of  the  Portugal  or 
Sweet  Orange.  In  some  of  these  adulterations  we  must  conclude  that 
orange  flower  water  participate :  metallic  contamination  of  the  latter 
is  not  unknown. 


Other  Products  of  the  genus  Citrus. 

Essence  or  Essential  Oil  of  Petit  Grain — was  originally  ob- 
tained by  subjecting  little  immature  oranges  to  distillation  (Pomet — 
1692);  but  it  is  now  produced,  and  to  a  large  extent,  by  distillation  of 
the  leaves  and  shoots  either  of  the  Bigarade  or  Bitter  Orange,  or  of  the 
Portugal  or  Sweet  Orange.  The  essence  of  the  former  is  by  far  the 
more  fragrant,  and  comtnands  double  the  price.  Poiteau  and  Risso  * 
state  that  the  leaves  of  the  Brigaradier  with  bitter  fruit  are  by  far  the 
richest  in  essential  oil  among  all  the  allied  leaves;  they  are  obtained  in 
the  lemon-growing  districts  of  the  Mediterranean  where  the  essence  is 
manufactured.  Lemon-trees  being  mostly  grafted  on  orange-stocks, 
the  latter  during  the  summer  put  forth  shoots,  which  are  aUowed  to 
grow  till  they  are  often  some  feet  in  length.  The  cultivator  then  cuts 
them  oSy  binds  them  in  bundles,  and  conveys  them  to  the  distiller  of 
Petit  Grain.  The  strongest  shoots  are  frequently  reserved  for  walking- 
sticks.  The  leaves  of  the  two  sorts  of  orange  are  easily  distinguished 
by  their  smell  when  crushed.  Essence  of  Petit  Grain,  which  in  odour 
has  a  certain  resemblance  to  Neroli,  is  used  in  perfumery  and  especially 
in  the  manufacture  of  Eau  de  Cologne. 

According  to  Gladstone  (1864)  it  consists  mainly  of  a  hydrocarbon 
probably  identical  with  that  from  oil  of  Neroli. 

Essential  Oil  of  Orange  Peel — is  largely  made  at  Messina  and 
also  in  the  south  of  France.  It  is  extracted  by  the  sponge-,  or  by  the 
/cueZZe-process,  and  partly  from  the  Bigarade  and  partly  from  the 
Sweet  or  Portugal  Orange,  the  scarcely  ripe  fruit  being  in  either  case 
employed.  The  oil  made  from  the  former  is  much  more  valuable  than 
that  obtained  from  the  latter,  and  the  two  are  distinguished  in  price- 
currents  as  Essence  de  Bigarade  and  Essence  de  Portugal. 

These  essences  are  but  little  consumed  in  England,  in  liqueur- 
making  and  in  perfumery.  For  what  is  known  of  their  chemical 
nature,  the  reader  can  consult  the  works  named  at  foot.* 

Essence  of  Cedrat — The  true  Citron  or  Cedrat  tree  is  Citrus 
medica  Risso,  and  is  of  interest  as  being  the  only  member  of  the 
Orange  tribe  the  fruit  of  which  was  known  in  ancient  Rome.  The 
tree  itself,  which  appears  to  have  been  cultivated  in  Palestine  in  the 
time  of  Josephus,  was  introduced  into  Italy  in  about  the  3rd  century. 


^  We  have  been  informed  on  eood  authority 
that  the  Neroli  commonly  sold  contains  |  of 
Essence  of  Petit  Grain,  and  |  of  Essence 
of  Bergamot,  the  remaining  |  being  tme 
Neroli. 

«  Loc.  c,  edition  of  1873.  211. 

s  Gmelin,  ChemUlry,  xiv.  (1860)  305. 
306  :  Gladstone,  Joum,  of  Chem,  Soc.  xvii. 
(1864)  1 :  Wright  (and  Piesse)  in  Ymr- 
hook  qf  Pharmacy,  1871.  646;  1873.  618; 


Joum.  of  Chem.  Soc.  xi.  (1873)  552,  &c. 
We  may  moreover  point  out  the  existence 
of  a  crystallized  constituent  of  the  oil  of 
orange  peel  from  the  island  of  Curasao.  It 
was  noticed  as  long  ago  as  the  year  1771 
bvGaubius  :  **  Sal  aromaticus,  nativus,  ex 
oleo  corticum  mali  aurei  Curassavici,"  in 
his  book,  **  Adersariorum  varii  argumenti, 
lib.  unus."  Leidae,  1771.  27. 
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In  A.D.  1003  it  was  much  grown  at  Salerno  near  Naples,  whence  its 
fruits  were  sent  as  presents  to  the  Norman  princes.^ 

At  the  present  day,  the  citron  appears  to  be  nowhere  cultivated 
extensively,  the  more  prolific  lemon  tree  having  generally  taken  its 
place.     It  is  however  scattered  along  the  Western  Kiviera,  and  is  also 

grown  on  a  small  scale  about  Pizzo  and  Paola  on  the  western  coast  of 
alabria,  in  Sicily,  Corsica,  and  Azores.  Its  fruits,  which  often  weigh 
several  pounds,  are  chiefly  sold  for  being  candied.  For  this  purpose 
the  peel,  which  is  excessively  thick,  is  salted  and  in  that  state  shipped 
to  Imgland  and  Holland.     The  fruit  has  a  very  scanty  pulp.^ 

Essence  of  Cedrat  which  is  quoted  in  some  price-lists  may  be  pre- 
pared from  the  scarcely  ripe  fruit  bv  the  sponge-process ;  but  as  it  is 
more  profitable  to  export  the  fruit  salted,  it  is  very  rarely  manufactured, 
and  that  which  bears  its  name  is  for  the  most  part  fictitious. 

FRUCTUS    BEL^. 

Bda ;  Bad  Fntif,  Indian  Bael,  Bengal  QniTice. 

Botanical  Origin — JSgle  Marmdos^  Correa  (Cratceva  Marmdos  L.), 
a  tree  found  in  most  parts  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  which  is  often 
planted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  temples,  being  esteemed  sacred  by  the 
Hindus.  It  is  truly  wild  in  the  forests  of  the  Coromandel  Gh&ts  and 
of  the  Western  Himalaya,  ascending  often  to  4,000  feet  and  growing 
gregarious  when  wild. 

It  attains  a  height  of  30-40  feet,  is  usually  armed  with  strong  sharp 
thorns  and  has  trifid  leaves,  the  central  leaflet  being  petiolate  and 
larger  than  the  lateral.  The  fruit  is  a  large  berry,  2  to  4  indies  in  diameter, 
variable  in  shape,  being  spherical  or  somewhat  flattened  like  an  orange, 
ovoid,  or  pyrif orm,*  having  a  smooth  hard  shell ;  the  interior  divided 
into  10-15  cells  each  conteining  several  woolly  seeds,  consists  of  a 
mucilaginous  pulp,  which  becomes  very  hard  in  drying.  In  the 
fresh  state  the  fruit  is  very  aromatic,  and  the  juicy  pulp  which  it 
contains  has  an  agreeable  flavour,  so  that  when  mixed  with  water  and 
sweetened,  it  forms  a  palatable  refrigerant  drink.  The  fruit  is  never 
eaten  as  dessert,  though  its  pulp  is  sometimes  made  into  a  preserve 
with  sugar. 

The  fruit  of  the  wild  tree  is  described  as  small,  hard,  and  flavourless, 
remaining  long  on  the  tree.  The  bark  of  the  stem  and  root,  the 
flowers  and  the  expressed  juice  of  the  leaves  are  used  in  medicine  by 
the  natives  of  India. 

History — The  tree  under  the  name  of  BUva^  is  constantly  alluded 
to  as  an  emblem  of  increase  and  fertility  in  ancient  Sanskrit  poems, 

^  Galledo,  TraiU  du  CUruSy  1811.  222.  ^  In  the  Botanical  Garden  of  Boitenzorg 

^  Oribasius    accurately     describes    the  in  Java,  three  varieties  are  grown,  namely — 

citron  as  a  fruit  consisting  of  three  parts,  fructtbus  oblongis,  fructibus  iubglobosis,  and 

namely  a  central  acid  pulp,  a  thicK  and  nuicrocarpa, 

fleshy  zest  and  an  aromatic  outer  coat. —  '  We  are  indebted  to  Professor  Monier 

Medkinalia  collect  a,  lib.  i.  c.  64.  Williams  of  Oxford  for  pointing  out  to  ua 

'  ^glCj  one  of  the  Hesperides. — Mar-  many  references  to  BUva  in  the  Sanskrit 

meloes  from   the   Portuguese  marmelo,   a  writmgs. 

quince. — Fig.  in  Bentley  and  Trimen,  part 

U. 

I 
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some  of  which  as  the  Yajar  Veda  are  supposed  to  have  been  written 
not  later  than  1000  B.c. — Constantinus  Arricanus  was  acquainted  with 
the  fruit  under  notice. 

Garcia  de  Orta,  who  resided  in  India  as  physician  to  the  Portuguese 
viceroy  at  Goa  in  the  16th  century,  wrote  an  account  of  the  fruit  under 
the  name  of  Marmelos  de  Benguala  (Bengal  Quince)  Cirifole  or  Bdi,^ 
describing  its  use  in  dysentery. 

In  the  following  century  it  was  noticed  by  Bontius,  in  whose 
writings  edited  by  Piso  ^  there  is  a  bad  figure  of  the  tree  as  Mcdura 
Cydonium.  It  was  also  figured  by  Rheede,^  and  subsequently  imder 
the  designation  of  Bilack  or  Bildck  ieUor  by  Rumphius.*  The  latter 
states  that  it  is  indigenous  to  Gujarat,  the  eastern  parts  of  Java,  Sum- 
bawa  and  Celebes,  and  that  it  has  been  introduced  into  Amboina. 

But  although  JEgle  Marmeloa  has  thus  been  long  known  and 
appreciated  in  India,  the  use  of  its  fruit  as  a  medicine  attracted  no 
attention  in  Europe  till  about  the  year  1850.  The  dried  fruit  which  has 
a  place  in  the  British  Pharmacopceia  is  now  not  unfrequently  imported. 

Description — ^We  have  already  described  the  form  and  structure  of 
the  fruit,  which  for  medicinal  use  should  be  dried  when  in  a  half  ripe 
state.  It  is  found  in  commerce  in  dried  slices  having  on  the  outer  side 
a  smooth  greyish  shell  enclosing  a  hard,  orange  or  red,  gummy  p^Jp  i^ 
which  are  some  of  the  10  to  15  cells  existing  m  the  entire  fruit.  Each 
cell  includes  6  to  10  compressed  oblong  seeds  nearly  3  lines  in  length, 
covered  with  whitish  woolly  hairs,  'mien  broken  the  pulp  is  seen  to 
be  nearly  colourless  internally,  the  outside  alone  having  assumed  an 
orange  tint.  The  dried  pulp  has  a  mucilaginous,  slightly  acid  taste, 
without  aroma,  astringency,  or  sweetness. 

There  is  also  imported  Bael  fruit  which  has  been  collected  when 
ripe,  as  shown  by  tne  well-formed  seeds.  Such  fruits  arrive  broken 
irregularly  and  dried,  or  sawn  into  transverse  slices  and  then  dried,  or 
lastly  entire,  in  which  case  they  retain  some  of  their  original  fragrance 
resembling  that  of  elemi. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  rind  of  the  fruit  is  covered  with  a 
strong  cuticle,  and  further  shows  two  layers,  the  one  exhibiting  not  very 
numerous  oil-ceUs,  and  the  other  an  inner  made  up  of  sclerenchyme. 
The  tissue  of  the  pulp,  which,  treated  with  water,  swells  into  an  elastic 
mass,  consists  of  large  cells  with  considerable  cavities  between  them. 
The  seeds  when  moistened  yield  an  abundance  of  mucilage  nearly  in  the 
same  way  as  White  Mustard  or  Linseed.  In  the  epidermis  of  the  seeds 
certain  groups  of  cells  are  excessively  lengthened,  and  thus  constitute 
the  curious  woolly  hairs  already  noticed.  They  likewise  afibrd  muci- 
lage in  the  same  way  as  the  seed  itself. 

Chemical  Composition — We  are  unable  to  confirm  the  remarkable 
analyses  of  the  drug  alluded  to  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  India;^  nor 
can  we  explain  by  any  chemical  examination  upon  what  constituent  the 
alleged  medicinal  efficacy  of  bael  depends. 

The  pulp  moistened  with  cold  water  yields  a  red  liquid  containing 

1  Siriphal    and    Bel   are     Hindustam  »  HorL    Malah,     iii.     (1682)    tab.     37 

names. — See  also  FlUckiger,  DocumenU,  29.  (Covalam), 

*  De  India  re  ruU.  etmed.  1658,  lib.  vi.  *  Herb,  Amb,  i.  tab.  81. 

c.  8.  B  Edition  1868,  pp.  46  and  441. 
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chiefly  mucilage,  and  (probably)  pectin  which  separates  if  the  liquid  is 
concentrated  by  evaporation.  The  mucilage  may  be  precipitated  by 
neutral  acetate  of  lead  or  by  alcohol,  but  is  not  coloured  by  iodine.  It 
may  be  separated  by  a  filter  into  a  portion  truly  soluble  (as  proved  by 
the  addition  of  alcohol  or  acetate  oi  lead),  and  another,  comprehending 
the  larger  bulk,  which  is  only  swollen  like  tragacanth,  but  is  far  more 
glutinous  and  completely  transparent. 

Neither  a  per-  nor  a  proto-salt  of  iron  shows  the  infusion  to  contain 
any  appreciable  quantity  of  tannin,^  nor  is  the  drug  in  any  sense  pos- 
sessed of  astringent  properties. 

Uses — Bael  is  held  in  high  repute  in  India  as  a  remedy  for 
dysentery  and  diarrhoea;  at  the  same  time  it  is  said  to  act  as  a  laxative 
where  constipation  exists. 

Adulteration — The  fruit  of  Feronia  Elephantum  Correa,  which  has 
a  considerable  external  resemblance  to  that  of  ^gle  Marmelos  and  is 
called  by  Europeans  Wood  Apple,  is  sometimes  supplied  in  India  for 
bael.  It  may  be  easily  distinguished:  it  is  one-celled  with  a  large  five- 
lobed  cavity  (instead  of  10  to  15  cells)  filled  with  nimierous  seeds. 
The  tree  has  pinnate  leaves  with  2  or  3  pairs  of  leaflets.  We  have  seen 
Pomegranate  Peel  ofiered  as  Indian  Bad? 
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QtLosaia,  Qtiosaia  Wood,  Bittet*  Wood;  F.  Bois  de  Qv/isaia  de  la 
Jarrw/ique,  Bois  amer;  Jamaica  Quaaaiaholz, 

Botanical  Origin — Picrcena  excelaa  Lindl.  (Quassia  excdsa  Swartz, 
Simaruba  excelsa  DC,  Picra^snia  eoccdsa  Planchon),  a  tree  50  to  60  feet 
in  height,  somewhat  resembling  an  ash  and  having  inconspicuous  greenish 
flowers  and  black  shining  dnipes  the  size  of  a  pea.  it  is  common  on 
the  plains  and  lower  mountains  of  Jamaica,  and  is  also  found  in  the 
islands  of  Antigua  and  St.  Vincent.  It  is  called  in  the  West  Indies 
Bitter  Wood  or  Bitter  Ash, 

History — Quassia  wood  was  introduced  into  Europe  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  It  was  derived  from  Quoyssia  amara  L.,  a 
shrub  or  small  tree  with  handsome  crimson  flowers,  belonging  to  the 
same  order,  native  of  Panama,  Venezuela,  Guiana,  and  Northern  Brazil. 
It  was  subsequently  found  that  the  Bitter  Wood  of  Jamaica  which 
Swartz  and  other  botanists  referred  to  the  same  genus,  possessed  similar 
properties,  and  as  it  was  obtainable  of  much  larger  size,  it  has  since  the 
end  of  the  last  century  been  generally  preferred.  The  wood  of 
Q,  amara,  called  Surinam  QvAxssia,  is  however  still  used  in  France 
and  Gennany." 

^  We  are  thus  at  yariance  with  CoUas  ^  40  baffs  in  a  drug  sale,  8tli  May,  1873. 

of  Pondich^ry,  who  attributes  to  the  ripe  '  The  Pharmacowxa  OermatUca  of  1872 

fnut  5  per  cent,  of  iannin. — Higt.  not.  etc,  expressly  forbids  tne  use  of  the  wood  of 

du  Bel  ou  Vilva  in  Betme  Coloniale,  xvi.  Pienxna  in  place  of  QtioMio* 
(1856)  220-238. 
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The  first  to  give  a  good  account  of  Jamaica  quassia  was  John 
Lindsay/  a  medical  practitioner  of  the  island,  who  writing  in  1791 
described  the  tree  as  long  known  not  only  for  its  excellent  timber,  but 
also  as  a  useful  medicine  in  putrid  fevers  and  fluxes.  He  adds  that 
the  bark  is  exported  to  England  in  considerable  quantity — ^"for  the 
purposes  of  the  brewers  of  ale  and  porter." 

Quassia,  defined  as  the  wood,  bark,  and  root  of  Q,  a/mara  L.,  was 
introduced  into  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  of  1788;  in  the  edition  of 
1809,  it  was  superseded  by  the  wood  of  Picroena  excdsa.  In  the  stock- 
book  of  a  London  druggist  (J.  Gumey  Bevan,  of  Plough  Court,  Lombard 
Street)  we  find  it  first  noticed  in  1781  (as  roaurce),  when  it  was  reckoned 
as  having  cost  4«.  2c?.  per  lb. 

Description — The  quassia  wood  of  commerce  consists  of  pieces  of 
the  stem  and  larger  branches,  some  feet  in  length,  and  often  aa  thick 
as  a  man's  thigh.  It  is  covered  with  bark  externally  of  a  dusky  grey 
or  blackish  hue,  white  and  fibrous  within,  which  it  is  customary  to 
strip  oflf  and  reject.  The  wood,  which  is  of  a  very  light  yellowish  tint, 
is  tough  and  strong,  but  splits  easily.  In  transverse  section  it  exhibits 
numerous  fine  close  medullary  rays,  which  intersect  the  rather  obscure 
and  irregular  rings  resembling  those  of  annual  growth  of  our  indigenous 
woody  stems.  The  centre  is  occupied  by  a  cylinder  of  pith  of  minute 
size.  In  a  longitudinal  section,  whether  tangential  or  radial,  the  wood 
appears  transversely  striated  by  reason  of  the  small  vertical  height  of 
the  medullary  rays. 

The  wood  often  exhibits  certain  blackish  markings  due  to  the 
mycelium  of  a  fungus ;  they  have  sometimes  the  aspect  of  delicate 
patterns,  and  at  others  appear  as  large  dark  patches. 

Quassia  has  a  strong,  pure  bitter  taste,  but  is  devoid  of  odour.  It 
is  always  supplied  to  flie  retail  druggist  in  the  form  of  turnings  or 
raspings,  the  former  being  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  the  Sitter 
Cups,  now  often  seen  in  ttie  shops. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  wood  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
elongated  pointed  cells  (librif orm),  traversed  by  medullary  rays,  each 
of  the  latter  being  built  up  of  about  15  vertical  layers  of  cells.  The 
single  layers  contain  from  one  to  three  rows  of  cells.  The  ligneous  rays 
thus  enclosed  by  medullary  parenchyme,  are  intersected  by  groups  of 
tissue  constituting  the  above-mentioned  irregular  rings.  On  a  longi- 
tudinal section  this  parenchyme  exhibits  numerous  crystals  of  oxalate 
of  calcium,  and  sometimes  deposits  of  yellow  resin.  The  latter  is  more 
abundant  in  the  large  vessels  of  the  wood.  Oxalate  and  resin  are  the 
only  solid  matters  perceptible  in  the  tissues  of  this  drug. 

Chemical  Composition — The  bitter  taste  of  quassia  is  due  to 
Qvxxssiin,  which  was  first  obtained,  no  doubt,  from  the  wood  of  Quassia 
amara,  by  Winckler  in  1835.  It  was  analysed  by  Wiggers,*  who 
assigned  it  the  formula  C^^H^O',  now  regarded  as  doubtful.  According 
to  tne  latter,  quassiin  is  an  irresolvable,  neutral  substance,  crystallizable 
from  dilute  alcohol  or  from  chloroform.  It  requires  for  solution  about 
200  parts  of  water,  but  is  not  soluble  in  ether  ;  it  forms  an  insoluble 
compound  with  tannic  acid.     Quassia  wood  is  said  to  yield  about  ^ 

^  Trans.  Boy.  Soe.  Edinburgh,  iii.  (1794)  >  Liebig's    Annalen    der    Pharm.    xxi. 

905.  Ub.  6.  (1837)  40. 
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Eer  cent,  of  quassiin.  A  watery  infusion  of  quassia,  especially  if  a 
ttle  caustic  lime  has  been  added  to  the  drug,  displays  a  slight  fluor- 
escence, due  apparently  to  quassiin.  Goldschmiedt  and  Weidel  (1877) 
faUed  in  obtaining  quassiin.  They  isolated  the  yellow  resin  which  we 
mentioned  above,  and  stated  that  it  yields  protocatechuic  acid  when 
melted  with  potash.  Quassia  wood  dried  at  100**  C.  yielded  us  7*8  per 
cent,  of  ash. 

Commerce — The  quantity  of  Bitter  Wood  shipped  from  Jamaica 
in  1871  was  56  tons.^ 

Uses — The  drug  is  employed  as  a  stomachic  and  tonic  It  is 
poisonous  to  flies,  and  is  not  without  narcotic  properties  in  respect  to 
the  higher  animals. 

Substitutes — The  wood  of  Qvxiasia  amara  L.,  the  Bitter  Wood  of 
Surinam,  bears  a  dose  resemblance,  both  external  and  structural,  to  the 
drug  just  noticed ;  but  its  stems  never  exceed  four  inches  in  diameter 
and  are  commonly  still  thinner.  Their  thin,  brittle  bark  is  of  a 
greyish  yellow,  and  separates  easily  from  the  wood.  The  latter  is 
somewhat  denser  than  the  quassia  of  Jamaica,  from  which  it  may  be 
distinguished  by  its  medullary  rays  being  composed  of  a  single  or 
less  frequently  of  a  double  row  of  cells,  whereas  in  the  wood  of 
Ficrcena  excelsa,  they  consist  of  two  or  three  rows,  less  frequently  of 
only  one. 

Surinam  Quassia  Wood  is  exported  from  the  Dutch  colony  of 
Surinam.  The  quantity  shipped  thence  during  the  nine  months  ending 
30th  Sept.,  1872,  was  264,675  Ib.f 

The  bark  of  Samadera  indica  (Jartn.,  a  tree  of  the  same  natural 
order,  owes  its  bitterness  to  a  principle  *  which  agrees  perhaps  with 
quassiin.  The  aqueous  infusion  of  the  bark  is  abundantly  precipitated 
by  tannic  add,  a  compound  of  quassiin  probably  being  formed.  A 
similar  treatment  applied  to  quassia  would  possibly  easier  aflbrd 
quassiin  than  the  extraction  of  the  wood  by  means  of  alcohol,  as  per* 
formed  by  Wiggers. 
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Chwmmirresina  Olibanum,  Thus  masculv/m  * ;  Olibanum,  Frank- 
incense ;  F.  Encens ;  G.  Weihrauch, 

Botanical  Origin — Olibanum  is  obtained  from  the  stem  of  several 
spedes  of  BosweUia,  inhabiting  the  hot  and  arid  regions  of  Eastern 


^Blue  Book,  Iflland  of  Jamaica,  for 
1871. 

^  Congular  Reports,  No.  3,  presented  to 
Parliament,  July  1873. 

'Host  van  Tonningen,  Jahresbericht  of 
Wiggers  (CkniUtt)  for  1868.  76 ;  Pharm. 
Joum.  ii  (1872)  644.  664. 

^Ilie  XijSojpov  of  the  Greeks,  the  Latin 
OUbamoHf  as  well  as  the  Arabic  Lubdn, 


and  the  analogous  sounds  in  other  lan- 
ffuages,  are  all  derived  from  the  Hebrew 
Lebcnah,  signifying  milk:  and  modem 
travellers  who  have  seen  the  frankincense 
trees  state  that  the  fresh  juice  is  milky, 
and  hardens  when  exposed  to  the  air.  The 
word  Thus,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to 
be  derived  from  the  verb  6w«4i^,  to  sach- 
fi/oe. 
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Africa,  near  Cape  Gardafui  and  of  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia.  Not- 
withstanding the  recent  elaborate  and  valuable  researches  of  Birdwood/ 
the  olibanum  trees  are  still  but  imperfectly  known,  as  will  be  evident 
in  the  following  enumeration  : — 

1.  Boawdlia  Carterii  Birdw. — This  includes  the  three  following 
forms,  which  may  be  varieties  of  a  single  species,  or  may  belong  to 
two  or  more  species, — a  point  impossible  to  settle  imtil  more  perfect 
materials  shall  have  been  obtained. 

a.  Boswellia  No.  5,  Oliver,  Flora  of  Tropical  Africa,  L  (1868) 
324,  Mohr  meddu  or  Mohr  madow  of  the  natives ;  meddu,  accorcUng  to 
Playfair  and  Hildebrandt,  means  black.  The  leaflets  are  crenate, 
imdulate,  and  pubescent  on  both  sides. 

This  tree  is  found  in  the  Somali  Coimtry,  growing  a  little  inland  in 
the  valleys  and  on  the  lower  part  of  the  hills,  never  on  the  range  close 
to  the  sea.  It  yields  the  oBbanum  called  Liibdm,  Bedowi  or  Lubdn 
Sheheri  (Playfair). 

Hildebrandt  describes  the  Mohr  meddu  as  a  tree  12  to  15  feet  high, 
with  a  few  branches,  indigenous  to  the  limestone  range  of  Ahl  or 
Serrut,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Somali  Coimtry,  where  it  occurs  in 
elevations  of  from  3000  to  5000  feet.  To  this  tree  belongs  the  figure 
58  in  Bentley  and  Trimen's  Medicinal  Plants  (Part  20,  1877). 

b.  Boswellia  No.  6,  Oliver,  op,  dt,  Birdwood,  Linn.  Trans,  xxvii., 
tab.  29. — Sent  by  Playfair  among  the  specimens  of  the  preceding,  and 
with  the  same  indications  and  native  name.  This  form,  the  "  Mohr 
meddu  "  of  the  Somalis,  has  obscurely  serrulate  or  almost  entire  leaflets, 
velvety  and  paler  below,  glabrous  above.  The  figure  (which  is  not 
given  in  the  reprint)  is  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  following. 

c.  Maghrayt  d'sheehaz  of  the  Maharas,  Birdwood,  L  c.  tab.  30, 
reprinted  in  Cooke's  report,  plate  I ;  Carter,  Joum.  of  Bombay  Branch 
ojR,  Asiat  Soc,  ii.,  tab.  23  ;  B.  sa/yra  Fluckiger,  Lehrbuch  der  Pharma' 
kognosie  des  Pflanzenreiches,  1867.  31. — Ras  Fartak,  S.E.  coast  of 
Arabia,  growing  in  the  detritus  of  limestone  clifis  and  close  to  the 
shore,*  also  near  the  village  of  Merbat  (Carter,  1844-1846). 

Birdwood's  figure  refers  to  a  specimen  propagated  in  the  Victoria 
Gardens,  Bombay,  from  cuttings  sent  there  from  the  Somali  country  by 
Playfair. 

2.  B,  BhaU'Dajiana  Birdw.  L  c.  tab.  31,  or  plate  III.  of  the  reprint. 
— Somali  Coimtry  (Playfair)  ;  cultivated  in  Victoria  Gardens,  Bombay, 
where  it  flowered  in  1868.  The  difierences  between  this  species  and  B. 
Carterii  are  not  very  obvious. 


^  On  the  Oenus  Boswellia,  toWi  descrip- 
tions and  figures  <if  three  new  species,  — lAm. 
Trans,  xxvii.  (1870)  111.  148.  This  paper 
is  reprinted  as  an  appendix  to  Cooke's 
"  Report  on  the  gums,  resins,  .... 
of  the  Indian  Museum,"  Lond.  1874. — 
The  original  plates  are  much  superior  and 
more  complete  than  the  reprints. — The 
materials  on  which  Dr.  Birdwood's  obser- 
rations  have  been  chiefly  founded,  and  to 
which  we  also  have  had  access,  are, — 1. 
Specimens  collected  durini^  an  expedition 
to  the  Somali  Coast  made  Dy  CoL  Playfair 
in  1862.— 2.  Growing  Plants  at  Bombay 


and  Aden,  raised  from  cutting  sent  by 
Playfair. — 3.  A  specimen  obtamed  by  H. 
J.  Carter  in  1846,  near  Ras  Fartak,  on  the 
south-east  coast  of  Arabia,  and  still  grow- 
ing in  Victoria  Gardens,  Bombay ;  and 
figured  by  Carter  in  Joum.  of  Bombay 
Branch  qf  R.  AsiaUc  Soc  ii.  (1848)  380, 
tab.  23. 

'  In  the  \ifiainuTO(p6pov  x<^P<<  of  the  anti- 
quity, the  hill  region  (where  Mohr  meddu 
IS  growing)  used  to  be  contrasted  with  the 
coast  region,  the  SahiL  See  Sprenger 
(quoted  mrther  cm,  page  136,  foot-note  3), 
page  90. 
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3.  Boswellia  No.  4,  Oliver,  op,  cit — Bunder  Murayah,  Somali 
Country  (Playfair).  Grows  out  of  the  rock,  but  sometimes  in  the 
detritus  of  limestone ;  never  found  on  the  hills  close  to  the  sea,  but 
further  inland  and  on  the  highest  ground.  Yields  Labdn  Bedowi  and 
L,  SheheH ;  was  received  at  Kew  as  Mokr  add,  a  name  applied  by 
Birdwood  also  to  B,  Bhau-Dajiana. 

From  the  informations  due  to  Captains  Miles*  and  Himter  and  to 
Haggenmacher^  it  would  appear  that  the  Beyo  or  Beyu  of  the  Somalis 
(Boido,  Capt.  Hunter)  is  agreeing  with  this  tree. 

4.  Boawdlia  neglecta,  S.  Le  M.  Moore,  in  Jov/m.  of  Botany ,  xv.(1877) 
67  and  tab.  185.  This  tree  has  been  collected  by  Hildebrandt  in  the 
limestone  range,  Ahl  or  Serrut,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Somali 
Country.  It  occurs  in  elevations  of  1000  to  1800  metres,  and  attains 
a  height  of  5  to  6  metres.  Its  exudation,  according  to  Hildebrandt,  is 
collected  in  but  small  quantity  and  mixed  with  the  other  kinds  of 
olibanum.  Moore  gives  Murlo  as  the  vernacular  name  of  this  tree, 
Hildebrandt  calls  it  Mohr  add. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  from  which  the  olibanum  of  com- 
merce is  collected,  it  may  be  convenient  to  mention  also  the  follow- 
ing:— 

1.  Boswellia  Frereana  Birdw.,  a  well-marked  and  very  distinct 
species  of  the  Somali  Country,  which  the  natives  call  Yegaar.  It 
abounds  in  a  highly  fragrant  resin  collected  and  sold  as  Luban  Meyeti 
or  Lubdn  McUi,  which  we  regard  to  be  the  substance  originally 
known  as  Elemi  (see  this  article). 

2.  B,  papyrifera  Richard  (Ploaslea  Jloribunda  Endl.),  the  "Makar" 
of  Sennaar  and  the  mountainous  region  ascending  to  4000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  on  the  Abyssinian  rivers  Takazze  and  Mareb.  It 
appears  not  to  grow  in  the  outer  parts  of  north-eastern  Africa.  Its 
resin  is  not  collected,  and  stated  by  Richard'  to  be  transparent;  it 
consists  no  doubt  merely  of  resin  (and  essential  oil  ?)  without  ffum.* 

3.  B,  tkiirifera  Colebr.  (jB.  glabra  et  B,  serrata  Roxb.),  me  Salai 
tree  of  India,  produces  a  soft  odoriferous  resin  which  is  used  in  the 
country  as  incense  but  is  not  the  olibanum  of  commerce.  The  tree  is 
particularly  abimdant  on  the  trap  hills  of  the  Dekhan  and  Satpura 
Jange.  Berg,  in  "  OffizineUe  Gewachse,"  xiv.  c.  gives  a  good  figu^  of 
this  species. 

History — The  use  of  olibanum  goes  back  to  a  period  of  extreme  anti- 
quity, as  proved  by  the  numerous  references  *  in  the  writings  of  the  Bible 
to  incemseyOl  which  it  was  an  essential  ingredient.  It  is  moreover  well 
known  that  many  centuries  before  Christ,  the  drug  was  one  of  the 
most  important  objects  of  the  traffic  which  the  Phoenicians®  and 
Egj^tiaiTcarried  oil  with  Arabia. 

Professor  Diimichen^  of  Strassburg  has  discovered  at  the  temple  of 

^See  his  picturesque  description  of  the  '^  As  for  instance,  Ezod.  xxx.  34;  IChron. 

tree,  Joum.  R,  Oeograph,  See,  22  (1872)  x.  29 ;  Matth.  ii.  11. 

64.  * 'iAoven,  Dcu  pJUntizische  AUerihum,  iii. 

•Flttckiger,  Pkarm.  Joum,  viii.  (1878)  (1856)99.  299.— Sprenger,  l,c.  p.  299,  also 

606.  points  out  the  importance  of  the  olibanum 

*  TenL  Flora  Abvasinicae,  i.  (1847)  248 ;  with  regard  to  the  commercial  relations  of 

figiurt  fd  tho  tree  tab.  xxxiii.  those  early  periods. 

^Seethe  paper  quoted  in  note  2.  7  Dunuoiien  (Joannes),   The  /ket  qf  an 
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Dayr  el  Bahri  in  Upper  Egypt,  paintings  illustrating  the  traffic  carried 
on  between  Egypt  and  a  distant  country  called  Punt  or  Fount  as  early 
as  the  17th  century  B.c.  In  these  paintings  there  are  representations 
not  only  of  bags  of  olibanum,  but  also  of  olibanum  trees  planted  in 
tubs  or  boxes,  being  conveyed  by  ship  from  Arabia  to  Egypt.  Inscrip- 
tions on  the  same  building,  deciphered  by  Professor  D.,  describe  with 
the  utmost  admiration  the  shipments  of  precious  woods,  heaps  of 
incense,  verdant  incense  trees,^  ivory,  gold,  stimmi  (sulphide  of  anti- 
mony), silver,  apes,  besides  other  productions  not  yet  identified.  The 
country  Pount  was  first  thought  to  be  southern  Arabia,  but  is  now 
considered  to  comprehend  the  Somali  coast,  together  with  a  portion  of 
the  opposite  Arabian  coast.  Punt  possibly  refers  to  "  Opone,"  an  old 
name  tor  Haf oon,  a  place  south  of  Cape  Gardafui. 

A  detailed  account  of  frankincense  is  given  by  Theophrastus'  (b.c. 
370-285)  who  relates  that  the  commodity  is  produced  in  the  country  of 
the  SabsBans,  one  of  the  most  active  trading  nations  of  antiquity,  occupy- 
ing the  southern  shores  of  Arabia.  It  appears  from  Diodorus  that  the 
S^aaans  sold  their  frankincense  to  the  ^abs,  through  whose  hands  it 
passed  to  the  PhcBnicians  who  disseminated  the  use  of  it  in  the  temples 
throughout  their  possessions,  as  well  as  among  the  nations  with  whom 
they  traded.  The  route  of  the  caravans  from  south-eastern  Arabia  to 
Qaza  in  Palestine,  has  recently  (1866)  been  pointed  out  by  Professor 
Sprenger.  Plutarch  relates  tlmt  when  Alexander  the  Great  captured 
Oaza,  500  talents  of  olibanum  and  100  talents  of  myrrh  were  taken, 
and  sent  thence  to  Macedonia. 

The  lihanotopluyrous  region  of  the  old  Sabaaans  is  in  fact  the  very 
country  visited  by  Carter  in  1844  and  1846,  and  lying  as  he  states  on 
the  south  coast  of  Arabia  between  long.  52*"  47'  and  52"*  23'  east.^  It 
was  also  known  to  the  ancients,  at  least  to  Strabo  and  Arrian,  that 
the  opposite  African  coast  likewise  produced  olibanum,*  as  it  is  now 
doing  almost  exclusively ;  and  the  latter  states  that  the  drug  is  shipped 
partly  to  Egypt  and  partly  to  Barbaricon  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus. 
^  A  exempfifying  L  ^eat  esteem  in  which  frankincense  was  held 
by  the  ancients,  the  memorable  gifts  presented  by  the  Magi  to  the 
infant  Saviour  will  occur  to  every  mind.  A  few  other  instances  may 
be  mentioned:  Herodotus'  relates  that  the  Arabians  paid  to  Darius, 
king  of  Persia,  an  annual  tribute  of  1000  talents  of  frankincense. 

A  remarkable  Greek  inscription,  brought  to  light  in  modem  times® 
on  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  ifiletus,  records  the  gifts  made 
to  the  shrine  by  Seleucus  IL,  king  of  Syria  (b.c.  246-227),  and  his 
brother  Antiochus  Hierax,  king  of  Cilicia,  which  included  in  addition 


Egyptian  Queen  from  theMih  century  h^ore 
our  era,  and  ancient  Egyptian  military 
parade,  represented  on  a  monument  of  the 
same  age  ....  after  a  copy  taJcenfrom  the 
terrace  qfthe  temple  of  DSr-el-BaJieri,  trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  AnnaDttmichen, 
Leipziff,  1868. — See  alBO  Mariette-Bey, 
Detr-d-Bahan,  Leipzig,  1877,  PI.  6,  7,  8. 
^  In  one  of  the  inscriptions  they  are  re- 
ferred  to  in  terms  which  Professor  D.  has 
thus  rendered  : — "  Thirty-one  verdant  in- 
oense-trees  brought  among  the  precious 
things  from  the  limd  of  Pont  forthe  majesty 


of  this  god  Amon,  the  lord  of  the  terrestrial 
thrones.  Never  has  anything  similar  been 
seen  since  the  foundation  of  the  world." 

*  Hist.    Plant,    lib.    iv.  c.    7. — See  also 
Sprenger,  Lc.  219. 

*  See  also  Sprenger,  Die  alte  Geographic 
Arabiens,    Bern,  1875.  296,  302,  also  244. 

*  "  Thus  transfretanum,"  Sprenger,  299. 
"Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  ii.  (1858)  488. 

— Sprenger,  Lc,  300,  alludes  to  olibanum 
being  exported  to  Babylonia  and  Persia. 

'Qiishull,  Antiquitates  Asiaticce,  Lond. 
1758.  65-72. 
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two  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  ten  talents  of  frankincense  (Xi^avoDTog) 
and  one  of  myrrh. 

The  emperor  Constantine  made  numerous  offerings  to  the  church 
under  St.  Silvester,  bishop  of  Rome  a.d.  314-335,  of  costly  vessels  and 
fragrant  drugs  and  spices,^  among  which  mention  is  made  in  several 
instances  of  A  romata  and  Aromata  in  iTtcensum,  terms  under  which 
olibanum  is  to  be  understood.^ 

With  regard  to  the  consumption  of  olibanum  in  other  countries,  it 
is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  Arabs  in  their  intercourse  with  the 
Chinese,  which  is  known  to  have  existed  as  early  as  the  10th  century, 
carried  with  them  olibanum,  myrrh,  dragon's  blood,  and  liquid  storax,* 
druga  which  are  still  imported  from  the  west  into  China.  The  first- 
named  is  called  Ju-siang,  i.e.  milk  perfumCy  a  curious  allusion  to  its 
Arabic  name  Luhdn  signifying  Tnilk.  In  the  year  1872,  Shanghai 
imported*  of  this  drug  no  less  than  1,360  peculs  (181,333  lb.). 

Collection — The  fragrant  gum  resin  is  distributed  through  the 
leaves  and  bark  of  the  trees,  and  even  exudes  as  a  milky  juice  also  from 
the  flowers;  ite  fragrance  is  stated  to  be  already  appreciable  in  a  certain 
distance.  Cruttenden,  who  visited  the  Somali  Country  in  1843,  thus 
describes  the  collecting  of  olibanum  by  the  Mijjertheyn  tribe,  whose 
chief  port  is  Bunder  Murayah  (lat.  11*"  43'  N.)®: — 

"  During  the  hot  season  the  men  and  boys  are  daily  employed  in 
collecting  gums,  which  process  is  carried  on  as  follows : — ^About  the  end 
of  February  or  beginning  of  March,  the  Bedouins  visit  all  the  trees  in 
succession  and  make  a  deep  incision  in  each,  peeling  off  a  narrow  strip 
of  bark  for  about  5  inches  below  the  wound.  This  is  left  for  a 
month  when  a  fresh  incision  is  made  in  the  same  place,  but  deeper. 
A  third  month  elapses  and  the  operation  is  again  repeated,  after  which 
the  gum  is  supposed  to  have  attained  a  proper  degree  of  consistency. 
The  moxuitain-sides  are  immediately  covered  with  parties  of  men  and 
boys,  who  scrape  off  the  large  clear  globules  into  a  basket,  whilst  the 
inferior  quality  that  has  run  down  the  tree  is  packed  separately.  The 
gum  when  first  taken  from  the  tree  is  very  soft,  but  hardens  quickly. 
....  Every  fortnight  the  mountains  are  visited  in  this  manner,  the 
trees  producing  larger  quantities  as  the  season  advances,  until  the 
middle  of  September,  when  the  first  shower  of  rain  puts  a  close  to  the 
gathering  that  year." 

The  informations  due  to  J.  M.  Hildebrandt,  who  visited  the 
Somali  in  1875,  are  in  accordance  with  Cruttenden  s  statements.  The 
former  says,  that  the  latest  crops  are  greatly  injured  by  the  rains,  the 
drug  being  partly  dissolved  by  the  water. 

Carter"  describing  the  collection  of  the  drug  in  southern  Arabia, 


'  These  remarkable  gifts  are  enumerated 
by  Vignoli  in  his  Liber  Pontificalis,  Rome, 
1724-S,  and  include  beside  Olibanum, 
Oleum  nardinumj  Oleum  Cyprium^  Balsam, 
Storax  Jsaurica,  Sta>cte,  Ardmata  cassicB, 
Saffron  and  Pepper. 

^The  ancient  name  of  Cape  Gardafui  was 
PromoiUorium  Aromaium. 

'  Bretschneider,  Ancient  Chinese,  ftc. 
Lond.  1871.  19. 

*  Returns  of  Trade  at  the  Treaty  Ports  in 
China  for  1872,  p.  4. 


*  Trans,  Bombay  Oeograph.  Soe,  vii. 
(1846)  121. 

'  See  sketch  of  the  Somali  coast.  Pharm, 
Journ.  viii.  (13  Apr.  1878)  806.. 

7  See  my  paper  on  Luban  Mati  and  Oli- 
banum, Pharm,  Journ,  viii.  (1878)  805,  also 
Hildebrandt*s  note  in  the  ''Sitzunes- 
Bericht  der  Gesellschaft  naturforschenaer 
Freunde  zu  Berlin,"  19th  Nov.  1878,  196.— 
F.A.F. 
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writes  thus : — "  The  gum  is  procured  by  making  longitudinal  incisions 
through  the  bark  in  the  months  of  May  and  December,  when  the 
cuticle  glistens  with,  intumescence  from  the  distended  state  of  the  parts 
beneath ;  the  operation  is  simple,  and  requires  no  skill  on  the  part  of 
the  operator.  On  its  first  appearance  the  gum  comes  forth  white  as 
milk,  and  according  to  its  degree  of  fluidity,  finds  its  way  to  the 
ground,  or  concretes  on  the  branch  near  the  place  from  which  it  first 
issued,  from  whence  it  is  collected  by  men  and  boys  employed  to  look 
after  the  trees  by  the  different  families  who  possess  the  land  in  which 
they  grow."  According  to  Captain  Miles,^  the  drug  is  not  collected  by 
the  people  of  the  coxmtry,  but  oy  Somalis  who  cross  in  numbers  from 
the  opposite  coast,  paying  the  Arab  tribes  for  the  privilege.  The 
Arabian  Lwbdn,  he  says,  is  considered  inferior  to  the  African. 

It  would  even  appear  that  the  collection  of  the  drug  has  ceased  in 
Arabia,  and  that  the  names  of  Luban  Maheri  or  Mascati  or  Sheehaz, 
referring  to  the  coast  of  Arabia  between  Ras  Fartak  (52'^  l(f  E.)  and 
Ras  Morbas  (54**  34')  are  now  applied  to  the  olibanum  brought  there 
from  the  opposite  African  coast.*  Hildebrandt  informed  one  of  us 
(letter  dated  26th  Dec.,  1878)  that  he  has  ascertained  at  Aden,  that  all 
the  frankincense  imported  in  Aden  comes  from  Africa. 

Description — Olibanum  as  foxmd  in  commerce  varies  rather  con- 
siderably in  quality  and  appearance.  It  may  in  general  terms  be 
described  as  a  dry  gum-resin,  consisting  of  detached  tears  up  to  an 
inch  in  length,  of  globular,  pear-shaped,  clavate,  or  stalactitic  form, 
mixed  with  more  or  less  irregular  limips  of  the  same  size.  Some  of 
the  longer  tears  are  slightly  agglutinated,  but  most  are  distinct.  The 
predominant  forms  are  roimded, — ^angular  fragments  being  less  fre- 
quent, though  the  tears  are  not  seldom  fissured.  Small  pieces  of  the 
translucent  brown  papery  bark  are  often  foxmd  adhering  to  the  flat 
pieces.  The  "  Luban  Fasous  Bedow  "  as  exported  from  the  Mijjertheyn 
district,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Somali  Country,  is  in  very  6ae 
large  tears. 

The  colour  of  the  drug  is  pale  yellowish  or  brownish,  but  the  finer 
qualities  consist  of  tears  which  are  nearly  colourless  or  have  a  greenish 
hue.  The  smallest  grains  only  are  transparent,  the  rest  are  trans- 
lucent and  somewhat  milky,  and  not  transparent  even  after  the 
removal  of  the  white  dust  with  which  they  are  always  covered. 
But  if  heated  to  about  94°  C,  they  become  almost  transparent. 
When  broken  they  exhibit  a  rather  dull  and  waxy  surface.  Exa- 
mined imder  the  polarizing  microscope  no  trace  of  crystallization  is 
observable. 

Olibanum  softens  in  the  mouth ;  its  taste  is  terebinthinous  and 
slightly  bitter,  but  by  no  means  disagreeable.  Its  odour  is  pleasantly 
aromatic,  but  is  only  fully  developed  when  the  gum-resin  is  exposed 
to  an  elevated  temperature.  At  100°  C.  the  latter  softens  without 
actually  fusing,  and  if  the  heat  be  further  raised  decomposition  begins. 

Chemical  Composition — Cold  water  quickly  changes  olibanum 
into  a  soft  whitish  pulp,  which  when  rubbed  down  in  a  mortar  forms 
an  emulsion.     Immersed  in  spirit  of  wine,  a  tear  of  olibanum  is  not 

^  Loc,  cU.  yaht   in  Joum»  <^  B.  Oeograph  Sodety, 

^  On  the  neighbourhood  qf  Bunder^Mura-        xxii.  (1872)  65. 
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altered  much  in  form,  but  it  becomes  of  an  almost  pure  opaque 
white.  In  the  first  case  the  water  dissolves  the  gum,  while  in  the 
second  the  alcohol  removes  the  resin.  We  find  that  pure  olibanum 
treated  with  spirit  of  wine  leaves  27  to  35  of  gum,^  which  forms  a 
thick  mucilage  with  three  parts  of  water.  Dissolved  in  5  parts  of  water 
it  yields  a  neutral  solution,  which  is  precipitated  by  percnloride  of  iron 
as  well  as  by  silicate  of  sodium,  but  not  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead.  It 
is  consequently  a  gum  of  the  same  class  as  gum  arable,  if  not  identical 
with  it.  Its  solution  contains  the  same  amount  of  lime  as  gum 
arable  afibrds. 

The  resin  of  olibanum  has  been  examined  by  EQasiwetz  (1867), 
according  to  whom  it  is  a  uniform  substance  having  the  composition 
C*^H^O*.  We  find  that  it  is  not  soluble  in  alkalis,  nor  have  we  suc- 
ceeded in  converting  it  into  a  crystalline  body  by  the  action  of  dilute 
alcohol.  It  is  not  uniformly  distributed  throughout  the  tears ;  if  they 
are  broken  after  having  been  acted  upon  by  dUute  alcohol,  it  now  and 
then  happens  that  a  clear  stratification  is  perceptible,  showing  a  con- 
centric arrangement. 

Olibanum  contains  an  essential  oil,  of  which  Braconnot  (1808) 
obtained  5  per  cent.,  Stenhouse  (1840)  4  per  cent.,  and  Kurbatow 
(1871-1874)  Y  per  cent.  According  to  Stenhouse  it  has  a  sp.  gr.  of 
0*866,  a  boiling  point  of  179*4°  C,  and  an  odour  resembling  that  of  tur- 
pentine but  more  agreeable.  Kurbatow  separated  this  oil  into  two 
portions,  the  one  of  which  has  the  formula  C? ^•,  boils  at  158**  C,  and 
combines  with  HCl  to  form  crystals;  the  other  contains  oxygen.  The 
bitter  principle  of  olibanum  forms  an  amorphous  brown  mass. 

The  resin  of  olibanum  submitted  to  destructive  distillation  afibrds  no 
umbelliferone.  Heated  with  strong  nitric  acid  it  develops  no  peculiar 
colour,  but  at  length  camphretic  acid  (see  Camphor)  is  formea,  which 
may  be  also  obtained  from  many  resins  and  essential  oils  if  submitted 
to  the  same  oxidizing  agent. 

Commerce— The  olibanum  of  Arabia  is  shipped  from  several  small 
places  along  the  coast  between  Damkote  and  Al  Kammar,  but  the 
quantity  produced  in  this  district  is  much  below  that  furnished  by  the 
Somali  Coimtry  in  Eastern  Africa.  The  latter  is  brought  to  Zeyla, 
Berbera,  Bunder  Murayah,  and  many  smaller  ports,  whence  it  is 
shipped  to  Aden  or  dnrect  to  Bombay.  The  trade  is  chiefiy  in  the 
hanos  of  Banians,  and  the  great  emporium  for  the  drug  is  Bombay.  A 
certain  portion  is  shipped  through  the  straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  to 
Jidda, — Von  Kremer*  says  to  the  value  of  £12,000  annually.  The 
quantity  exported  from  Bombay  in  the  year  1872-73  was  25,100  cwt., 
of  whicn  17,446  cwt.  were  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  6,184 
cwt.  to  China.' 

Uses — As  a  medicine  olibanum  is  nearly  obsolete,  at  least  in 
Britain.  The  great  consumption  of  the  drug  is  for  the  incense  used 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  Churches. 

^  I  obtained   32*14  per  cent,  from  the  ^  Aegypten,  Forachungen  fiber  Land  und 

finest   tears   of  the  kind  called    Fasons        Volk,  Leipzig,  1863. 
Bedowi,  inth  which  I  was  presented  by  *  Statement  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation 

Gapt  Hunter  of  Aden.— F.A.F.  i^  the  Premdeney  of  Bombay  fw  1872-73, 

pt.  iL  78. 
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MYRRHA. 

Ov/m/mi-resina  Myrrha;  Myrrh;  F.  Myn^he;  G.  Myrrh^, 

Botanical  Origin — Ehrenbere  who  visited  Egypt,  Nubia,  Abyssinia, 
and  Arabia  in  the  years  1820-26,  Drought  home  with  him  specimens  of 
the  myrrh  trees  found  at  Qhizan  (Gison  or  Dhiz&n),  a  town  on  the  strip 
of  coast-region  called  Tih&ma,  opposite  the  islands  of  Farsan  Kebir  and 
Farsan  Seghir,  and  a  little  to  the  north  of  Lohaia,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Red  Sea,  in  latitude  IG""  40',  and  also  on  the  neighbouring 
mountains  of  Djara  (or  Shahra)  and  Kara.  Here  the  myrrh  trees  form 
the  underwood  of  the  forests  of  Acacia,  Moringa,  and  Euphorbia, 
Nees  von  Esenbeck  who  examined  these  specimens,  drew  up  from  them. 
a  description  of  what  he  called  Balsamodendron  Myrrha,  which  he 
figured  in  1828/ 

After  Ehrenberg  8  herbarium  had  been  incorporated  in  the  Royal 
Herbarium  of  Berlm,  Ber^  examined  these  specimens,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  consist  of  two  species,  namely  that  described  and 
figured  by  Nees,  ana  a  second  to  whicn  was  attached  {correctly  we  must 
hope)  two  memoranda  bearing  the  following  words: — "  Ipsa  Myrrhce 
arwr  ad  Oison, — MaHio,"  and  **  Ex  huic  simiUima  arhore  ad  Oison 
ime  Myrrham  effltieiitem  legi}  Hcec  spedviina  lecta  sfwat  in  raontihus 
JU^ara  et  Kara  Februario"  This  plant  Berg  named  B,  Ehrenbergianvmi} 
Oliver  in  his  Flo^^  of  Tromcal  Africa  (1868)*  is  disposed  to  consider 
Berg  8  plant  the  same  as  B.  Opobalsamun  Kth.,  a  tree  or  shrub  yield- 
ing myrrh,  found  by  Schweinfurth  on  the  Bisharrin  mountains  in 
Abyssinia,  not  far  from  the  coast  between  Suakin  and  Eklineb.  But 
Schweinfurth  himself  does  not  admit  the  identity  of  the  two  plants.* 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  myrrh  of  commerce  is  chiefly  of  African 
origin. 

Captain  F.  M.  Himter,  Assistant  Resident  of  Aden,  informed  us^ 
that  the  Arabian  myrrh  tree,  the  Didthin,  is  found  not  only  in  the 
southern  provinces  oi  Arabia,  Yemen,  and  Hadramant,  probably  also  in 
the  southern  part  of  Oman,  but  likewise  on  the  range  of  hills  which, 
on  the  African  shore,  runs  parallel  to  the  Somali  coast  The  SomaUs 
who  ^ther  the  myrrh  in  Aiubia  allege  that  the  Arabian  "Didthin"  is 
identical  with  that  of  their  own  district  Its  exudation  is  the  true 
myrrh»  "  Midmul "  of  the  Somalis,  the  "ifiir"  of  the  Arabs,  or  "Heem- 
fcoJ^"^  of  the  Indians. 

Another  unTrh  tree,  according  to  CapUdn  Hunter,  is  mowing  in 
Ogailain  and  the  di^^tricts  round  Harrar,  that  is  between  the  7th  and 
10th  i>arallek  N.  lat»  and  48*  to  50^  R  lon^.  This  is  the  "  Habaghadr 
of  the  Souudi$«  which  is  not  found  in  Arabia,  nor  in  the  coast  range  of 

«  iH^mU9    MttikimMks,    DuaMddorf,    ii.  «  VcO.  L  32lx 

*  On  apiavtn^  in  IST^  U>  Prol.  Ehrenbera  127. 

lo  know  If  It  v«r«  po«xUe  that  we  could  *  Letten  addraMd  in  IS77  to  F.A.F. 

«M  tkis  r«rT  specimen,  w«  receircd  tlie  ^  Boia^  Bal^  or  Bol  were  names  of  the 

Uutit  eoold  not  befoond.  Mjnii  in  the  Egyptian  aatiqoity.—Ebren- 


"^  BwiS  u.  SchmidV  DarvieUmtg  m.  Be-        hrnig^  Dt  Mfrrkat  H  Opocaipam 
^ilmy  .  .  .  <y|btA.  <?nnicAM.  it.  (1863)        4ttk€im  fkuUU,  BwoUni,  1S41,  foL 
szix.  dL :  also  BoL  Xt^iwip,  16  Mm« 
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the  Somali  country,  but  only  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea- 
shore. Its  exudation  is  the  coarse  myrrh,  habaghadi  of  the  Somalis  and 
Arabs  and  "  Baisabole  "  of  the  Indians. 

HiMebrandt  has  collected  the  didthin,  or  didin  as  he  writes,  in  the 
coast  range  alluded  to,  that  is  in  the  Ahl  or  Serrut  Mountains,  where 
the  tree  is  growing  on  sunny  slopes  in  elevations  of  500  to  1,500  metres. 
He  has  ascertained  that  it  is  identical  with  Ehrenberg's  tree,  Balsamo- 
dendron  Myrrha  Nees.  It  is  a  low  tree  of  crippled  appearance,  attain- 
ing not  more  than  3  metres.  This  species  must  therefore  be  pointed 
out  as  the  source  of  true  myrrh  of  the  European  commerce. 

History — (See  also  further  on,  Bissabol).  Myrrh  has  been  used 
from  the  earliest  times  together  with  olibanum  as  a  constituent  of 
incense,^  perfumes,  and  unguents.  It  was  an  ingredient  of  the  holy  oil 
used  in  tne  Jewish  ceremonial  as  laid  down  by  Moses;  and  it  was  also 
one  of  the  numerous  components  of  the  celebrated  Kyphi  of  the 
EWptians,  a  preparation  used  in  fumigations,  medicine,  and  the  process 
ot  embalming,  and  of  which  there  were  several  varieties. 

In  the  previous  article  we  have  pointed  out  (p.  137)  several  early 
references  to  myrrh  in  connection  with  olibanum,  in  which  it  is 
observable  that  the  myrrh  (when  weights  are  mentioned)  is  always  in 
the  smaller  quantity.  Of  the  use  of  the  drug  in  mediaeval  Europe  there 
are  few  notices,  but  they  tend  to  show  that  the  commodity  was  rare  and 

Ceious.  This  myrrh  is  recommended  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Leech- 
ks^  to  be  used  with  frankincense  in  the  superstitious  medical  practice 
of  the  11th  century.  In  a  manuscript  of  the  Monastery  of  Rheinau,  near 
Schaflfhausen,  Switzerland,  we  also  find  that,  apparently  in  the  11th 
century,  myrrh  as  well  as  olibanum  were  used  in  ordeals  in  the 
"judicium  aquse  bullientis." ^  The  drug  was  also  used  by  the  Welsh 
"  rhysicians  of  Myddfai"  in  the  13th  century.  In  the  Wardrobe  accounts 
of  Edward  I.  there  is  an  entry  imder  date  6th  January,  1299,  for  gold, 
frankincense,  and  myrrh,  offered  by  the  king  in  his  chapel  on  that  day, 
it  being  the  Feast  of  Epiphany.*  Myrrh  again  figures  in  the  accounts  of 
(Jeoffroi  de  Fleuri,*  master  of  the  wardrobe  (araentier)  to  Philippe  le 
Long,  king  of  France,  where  record  is  made  of  the  purchase  of — "  4 
onces  d'estorat  calmite"  (see  Styrax)  "  et  mierre  (myrrh)  ....  encenz 
et  laudanon,"  (Ladanum,  the  resin  of  Cistus  creticus  L.) — ^for  the 
funeral  of  John,  posthumous  son  of  Louis  X.,  A.D.  1316. 

Gold,  silver,  silk,  precious  stones,  pearls,  camphor,  musk,  myrrh,  and 
spices  are  enumerated  ^  as  the  presents  which  the  KJian  of  Cathay  sent 
to  Pope  Benedict  XII.  at  Avignon  about  the  year  1342.  The  myrrh 
destined  for  this  circuitous  route  to  Europe^  was  doubtless  that  of  the 


'  Cantic  i  13,  iiL  6;  Genes,  xliii  11 ; 
Exod.  ii.  12,  30,  xxiii.  ^-36  ;  John  xix.  39 ; 
Mark  xv.  23  ;  Proverbs  vii  17. 

*  Cockayne,  LeecJuhms  iS:c,  of  Early 
England,  ii  (1S65)  295,  297. 

*  Range,  AdjurcUionen,  Exorcmnen,  Bene- 
dktwnen,  <L*c.,  in  MiUheilungen  der  antiquar. 
OegelUcha/t  in  Ziirich,  xii.  (1859)  187. 

*  Liber  quotidianus  ContrarotulcUoris  Oar- 
derobtE  ....  Edtoardil.,  Lond.  1787.  pp. 
xxziL  and  27.  — The  custom  is  still  observed 
by  the  sovereigns  of  England,   and  the 


Queen's  oblation  of  gold,  frankincense,  and 
mjnrh  is  still  anniudly  presented  on  the 
Feast  of  Epiphany  in  the  Chapel  Royal  in 
London. 

*  DoUet  d'Arcq,  Comptea  de  VArgenttrie 
des  rois  de  France^  1851.  19. 

*  Yule,  Cathay  and  the  way  thither,  ii. 
357. 

^  For  the  costly  presents  in  (question 
never  reached  their  dettination,  having  been 
all  plundered  by  the  way  I 
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Arabian  traders,  with  whom  the  Chinese  had  constant  intercourse  during 
the  middle  ages.  Myrrh  in  fact  is  still  somewhat  largely  consumed  in 
China.* 

The  name  Myrrh  is  from  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  Mwr,  meanings 
bitter,  whence  also  the  Greek  cr/xv/oj/ou    The  ancient  Egyptian  BcAa  or 
Bed,  and  the  Sanskrit  Vola  are  preserved  in  the  Persian  and  Indian 
words  Boly  Bola,  and  Heera-bol,  well-known  names  for  myrrh. 

Stdcte  ((rroKTri),  a  substance  often  mentioned  by  the  ancients,  is 
said  by  Pliny  to  be  a  spontaneous  liquid  exudation  of  the  myrrh  tree, 
more  valuable  than  myrrh  itself.  The  author  of  the  Periplus  of  the 
Erythrean  Sea  represents  it  as  exported  from  Muza  in  Arabia^  together 
with  myrrh.  Theophrastus'  speaks  of  myrrh  as  of  two  kinds,  solid  and 
liquid.  No  drug  of  modem  times  has  been  identified  with  the  atacte  or 
liquid  myrrh  of  the  ancients:  that  it  was  a  substance  obtainable  in 
quantity  seems  evident  from  the  fact  that  150  pounds  of  it,  said  to  be 
the  offering  of  an  Egyptian  city,  were  presented  to  St.  Silvester  at  Rome, 
A.D.  314-335.* 

The  myrrh  of  the  ancients  was  not  always  obtained  from  Arabia. 
The  author  of  the  Periplus,"  who  wrote  about  A.D.  64,  records  it  to  have 
been  an  export  of  Abalites,  Malao,  and  Mosyllon  (the  last-named  the 
modem  Berbera),  ancient  ports  of  the  African  coast  outside  the  straits 
of  Bab-el-Mandeb;  and  he  even  mentions  that  it  is  conveyed  by  small 
vessels  to  the  opposite  shores  of  Arabia. 

Secretion — Marchand*  who  examined  and  figured  the  sections  of 
a  branch  of  three  years'  growth  of  B.  Myrrha,  represents  the  gum-resin 
Bfi  chiefly  deposited  in  the  cortical  layers,  with  a  little  in  the  medulla. 

Collection — By  the  Somal  tribe  myrrh  is  largely  collected  as  it 
flows  out,  incisions,  according  to  Hildebrandt,  being  never  practised. 
From  the  information  given  oy  Ehrenberg  to  Nees  von  Esenbeck,^  it 
appears  that  myrrh  when  it  furst  exudes  is  of  an  oily  and  then  of  a 
buttery  appearance,  yellowish  white,  gradually  assuming  a  golden  tint 
and  becommg  reddish  as  it  hardens.  It  exudes  from  the  bark  like 
cherry-tree  gum,  and  becomes  dark  and  of  inferior  value  by  age. 
Although  Ehrenberg  says  that  the  myrrh  he  saw  was  of  fine  quality, 
he  does  not  mention  it  being  gathered  by  the  natives. 

With  regard  to  the  loc^ties*  in  which  the  drug  is  collected, 
Cruttenden,*  who  visited  the  Somali  coast  in  1843,  says  that  myrrh  is 
brought  from  the  Wadi  NogflJ,  south  west  of  Cape  Grardafui,  and  from 
Murreyhan,  Ogadain  and  -/^ahora ;  and  that  some  few  trees  are  found 
on  the  mountains  behind  Bunder  Murayah.  Major  Harris'® saw  the 
myrrh  tree  in  the  Adel  desert  and  in  the  jungle  of  the  Hawash,  on  the 
way  from  Tajura  to  Shoa. 


^  Shangbai  imported  in  1S72,  18,600  lbs. 
of  myrrh.— J?f port*  of  Trxuie  at  the  Treaty 
Ports  in  China/or  1872,  p.  4. 

«  Vincent,  Commerce  qf  the  Ancients,  ii. 
(1870)  316.— Mnza  or  Moosa  is  sopposed  to 
be  identical  with  ^JplAce  still  beading  that 
name  lying  abont  20  miles  east  of  M^ha. 

•  Lib.  ix.  c.  4. 

•  Vignolius,  Liber  Ponti/kaUs,  L  (1724) 

•  Vincent,  op.  cit,  ii  127.  129,  136. 


•  RecJierches  »ur  VOrganisation  des  Bur- 
serades,  Paris,  1868,  p.  42,  pL  i. 

'  Op.  cU,  at  p.  140,  note  1. 

^  See  paper  with  map  in  Ocean  Highways^ 
April,  1873,  also  Pharm.  Joum.  19  April, 
1873.  821,  and  Hanbnry's  Science  Papers, 
37a 

»  Trans.  Bimbay  Oeogr.  Soc.  vii.  (1846) 
123. 

»  Highlands  of  JSthiopia  (184i)  i  426  ; 
iL414. 
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Vaughan  ^  states  that  the  Somali  Country  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
Humir  (or  Harar  or  Adari,  9^"  20'  N.,  42**  17'  E.)  south  west  6i  Zeila 
are  the  chief  producing  districts.  It  is  generally  brought  to  the 
great  fair  of  Berbera  held  in  November,  December,  and  January, 
where  it  is  purchased  by  the  Banians  of  India,  and  shipped  for 
Bombay. 

It  appears  that  all  these  informations  rather  refer  to  the  Bisabol  or 
Habaghadi  variety  of  myrrh ;  only  the  first  notice,  due  to  Hildebrandt, 
applies  to  true  myrrh. 

Myrrh  trees  aboxmd  on  the  hills  about  Shugra  and  Sureea  in  the 
territory  of  the  Fadhli  or  Fudthli  tribe,  lying  to  the  eastward  of  Aden ; 
myrrh  is  collected  from  them  by  Somalis  who  cross  from  the  opposite 
coast  for  the  purpose  and  pay  a  tribute  for  the  privilege  to  the  Arabs, 
who  appear  to  be  scarcely  acquainted  with  this  drug.^  But  a  sample 
of  it,  received  by  one  of  us  from  Vaughan  in  1852,  and  others  we  have 
since  seen  in  London  (and  easily,  recognized),  proved  it  to  be  somewhat 
different  from  typical  myrrh,  and  it  is  probably  afforded  by  another 
species  than  Balsamodendron  Myrrha. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  there  are  three  different  trees  affording 
myrrh,  namely  that  just  alluded  to,  secondly  the  "  Habaghadi,"  and 
thirdly  that  growing  east  of  Aden. 

Description — Myrrh  consists  of  irregular  roundish  masses,  varying 
in  size  from  small  grains  up  to  pieces  as  large  as  an  egg,  and  occasion- 
aUy  much  larger.  They  are  of  an  opaque  reddish  brown  with  dusty 
dull  surface.  When  broken,  they  exhibit  a  rough  or  waxy  fracture, 
having  a  moist  and  unctuous  appearance,  especiafiy  when  pressed,  and 
a  rich  brown  hue.  The  fractured,  translucent  surface  often  displays 
characteristic  whitish  marks  which  the  ancients  compared  to  the  light 
mark  at  the  base  of  the  finger-nails.  Myrrh  has  a  peculiar  and  agree- 
.  able  fragrance  with  an  aromatic,  bitter,  and  acrid  taste.  It  cannot  be 
finely  powdered  until  deprived  by  drjrine  of  some  of  its  essential  oil 
and  water ;  nor  when  heated  does  it  melt  like  colophony. 

Water  disintegrates  myrrh,  forming  a  Ught  brown  emulsion,  which 
viewed  under  the  microscope  appears  made  up  of  colourless  drops, 
among  which  are  granules  of  yellow  resin.  Alcohol  dissolves  the  resin 
of  myrrh,  leaving  angular  non-crystalline  particles  of  gum  ^  and  frag- 
ments of  bark. 

Chemical  Composition — Myrrh  is  a  mixture,  in  very  varying 
proportions,  of  resin,  mucilaginous  matters,  and  essential  ou.  A  fine 
specimen  of  myrrh  from  the  Somali  coast,  with  which  Captain  Hunter, 
in  1877,  kindly  presented  one  of  us,  yielded  27  per  cent  of  resin.  The 
undissolved  portion  is  partly  soluble  in  water. 

The  resin  dissolves  completely  in  chloroform  or  alcohol,  and  the 
colour  of  the  latter  solution  is  but  slightly  darkened  by  perchloride  of 
iron.    It  is  but  partially  soluble  in  alkalis  or  in  bisulphide  of  carbon. 

'  Pharm.  Joum.  xii.  (1S53)  226.  also  Sprenger,  AlU  OeographU  ArabienSf 

«  Capt.  S.  B.  MUee,  in  Joum.  of  R,  Oex>-  313. 
graph,  Soe,  xlL  (1871)  236.    The  country  '  Druggists  who  prepare  larce  quantitiea 

Tinted  by  Miles  and   Monzinger  is  the  of  Tincture  of  Myrrh  may  utmze  this  gum 

"  Smymifera  regio  exterior,"  the  outer  for  making  a  common  sort  of  mucilage. — 

ooan^  producing  myrrh  of  the  ancients,  Pharm,  Joum,  10  June,  1871,  1001. 
aboQt  14^  l(y  N.  lat.  and  6r  E.  long.    See 


H4  Kf-aSEEACE^ 

f/i^*^/  i^^iW^  Jtft  *^i*«r.     Ix  ^MOSiaatA  *mk%  574  per  eent  rf      " 

<vf  ^^mfcfAiM^  uArift  ^x  Inr^rc^ilom  acid  k  ^ddad.  aasvoBS  a  tioIh 
f.i^^  ^/vi  iM  )t^^  ^/niliuA  ihuk  thai  dnpla^red  br  resm  cf  gmlhMnim 
mi^^  %$j<pt$^  m  Hi  wuiksr  uauisvfr.  Bat  a  iD<»t  intensdhr  Tkkt  liqpiid 
u^  ^^  ^^AmfMA  i^/jr  tMius^  ^^rtmaah  to  the  rean  disBolTied  in  bisglpiiidf 
^1^  ^>iM^W^  ff  <1^  r^:^  <«  nrnrfa  mb  afiorded  brakifthcJ  is  warmtd 
WiiA4  pn^j^A^cmu  (UAiUii^  at  70"^  C>^  cull j  a  smaD  amaant  of  resm  is 
4im'4y^t  *f\m  Vu{md  \jf^^nm»  turbid  if  Tapoois  of  bnmine  are 
uAAkA ;  /a  vi//ki  fl^;ieeukfii  cuatter  deponts,  wbereas  the  just  above- 
m^K*4^H^  wAniMHi  in  tiih  lAmtiphkifi  oootinoes  dear  on  addition  of 

't\0t  r^emi  </f  myff\i  tn  not  capable  of  affording  ombellifiezone  like 
(tiMii  *4  iff^Smmm.  Hy  uuAiinff  tt  with  potadi,  pyrocatediin  and  pro- 
U0!iU4M$iiUc  mUi  1UH  ifffAuced  in  nanall  amoonL 

Hyrri^  yUMn  ^m  ^IktilUiicm  a  volatile  oil  which  in  (q^eiadng  cm 
tH  \h,  f4  ihm  dm^^,  wa  ol/tain^l  to  the  extent  of  f  per  cent.*  It  is  a 
yHii^mi^h,  rHUAutr  ymAA  li/{uid,  neutral  to  litmus,  having  a  powerful 
4H\ff^tr  *4  myrrU  ari/1  up,  yp,  (y9HH  at  13^  C  In  a  column  SO  mm.  long, 
H  fUfviiiU^  li  my  ^4  li((ht  SiyV  to  tlie  left  By  submitting  it  to  dis- 
Mi^AA^m,  w^  oifUiUi^ul  Smtora  i\ut  oil  boiled^  a  few  drops  of  a  strongly  add 
\U\Hii\  UH,^\hH  iS^'i  mti^tW  (4  tmnic  acid.  Neutralized  with  ammonia^  this 
imM  itrtnlm^M  In  mAuiUm  of  rnereurouA  nitrate  a  whitish  precipitate 
whUiU  H\tii4i4il\y  fUirkitmul,  thiix  indicating  formic  acid,  which  is  de- 
Vtilofnui  ih  iUa  oil,  Old  myrrh  in  in  fact  said  to  yield  an  add  distillate. 
T\ui  (M  UtuUm  Ui  l>oII  at  mnmi  200*  C,  and  chiefly  distills  over  between 

270"  Mu\  m\ 

iU\  V4m\\i\\t^i\im  \n  Umj  uhiiaI  way  it  afforde^l  carbon  84*70,  hydrogen 
(MlH,  Hiiviri^  Sutton  miixn  njctified  in  a  current  of  dry  carbonic  add,  it 
Um\  It  holllfi^  hohit  of  202-20rrO.,  and  now  afforded «  carbon  8470, 
iivilrogMii  l()'2o,  whh'Ji  would  nearly  anHwer  to  the  formula  C^H^^. 
'IImi  vim\\iM  of  KuirikholdtH  analymH  (1845)  of  essential  oil  of  myrrh 
t\m\\i\\  It  tlio  foriiiula  ('"'H'*(),  whicli  is  widely  different  from  that  indi- 
m\Mt\  \iy  our  nxpnrliiMmU. 

Tliti  oil  which  w«  njctlflod  displays  a  faintly  greenish  hue ;  it  is 
inUitlliln  In  nvciry  proportion  with  bisulphide  of  carbon,  the  solution 
tixhlliitlnj^  at  flrnt  no  pc^culiar  coloration  when  a  drop  of  nitric  or  sul- 
phuric! mm  \h  addcul.  Yot  the  mixture  to  which  nitnc  acid  (120)  has 
liatin  addud,  OMNunum  after  an  hour  or  two  a  fine  violet  hue  which  is 
vnry  pnrNlHttmt,  (mdurin^  oven  if  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  dry  up  in  a 
larj^n  capHuh*.  If  to  th«  crude  oil  dissolved  in  bisulphide  of  carbon 
lironiinti  ho  added,  a  violet  hue  is  produced ;  and  if  the  solution  is 
alliiwod  to  ovaporato,  and  the  residue  diluted  with  spirit  of  wine,  it 
aMKunu>H  a  ihu)  l»luo  which  disappears  on  addition  of  an  alkali.     The 

>  HulokhoMt  got  2-18  per  oont.;  Bley  ^  Gladstone  (1863)  found  the  oil  a  little 

Mul  UiMitil  (184A)  from  1  '6  to  3 '4  per  cent.  heavier  than  water. 

«f  Ml  aold  oil.     We  are  kindly  informed  '  Analyses  performed  in  my  laboratory 

hy  Mr.  KritMoh©  of  Loipwg (Messrs.  Schim-  by  Dr.  Buri,  February,  1874.     See  also  my 

mill  A  iV,)  that  goo<l  myrrh  distilled  on  a  paper  on  Carvol,  Pharm.  Journ.  vii.  (1876) 

largt»  m^ale  yields  as  much  as  4*4  per  cent.  75,  or  Yearbook  of  Pharmacy  (1877)  51— 

uf  \Ml     (Utter  dated  lath  June,  1878.)  F.A.F. 
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oil  Ls  not  much  altered  by  boiling  with  alcoholic  potash,  nor  does  it 
combine  with  alkaline  bisulphites. 

The  Bitter  prinmple  of  myrrh  is  contained  in  the  resin  as  extracted 
by  alcohol.  By  exhausting  the  resin  with  warm  water  an  acid  brown 
solution  is  obtained,  from  which  a  dark,  viscid,  neutral  mass  separates 
if  the  liquid  is  concentrated ;  it  is  contaminated  with  a  large  amoxmt 
of  inorganic  matter,  from  which  it  may  be  purified  bv  means  of  ether. 
Yet  thelatter  affords  also  but  an  amorphous,somewhat  brittle  brown  sub- 
stance, softening  at  80**-90**C.  This  bitter  principle  reminds  us  of  that 
mentioned  in  our  article  Elemi,  page  151 ;  it  is  but  sparingly  soluble 
in  water ;  the  yellowish  solution  is  intensely  bitter.  The  bitter  prin- 
ciple of  myrrh  appears  to  be  a  glucoside.  We  have  not  succeeded  in 
preparing  it  in  a  more  satisfactory  state. 

Commerce — Myrrh  is  chiefly  shipped  by  way  of  Berbera  to  Aden, 
and  thence  either  to  Europe  or  to  Bombay.  The  exports  of  Aden  in 
the  fiscal  year  1875  to  1876  were  1,439  cwt.;  one  half  of  which  went  to 
Bombay,  one  third  to  the  United  Kingdom.^ 

The  bags  or  bales  which  contain  the  myrrh  are  opened  in  Bombay, 
and  the  drug  is  sorted.  The  better  portion  goes  to  Europe,  the  refuse 
to  China,  where  it  is  probably  used  as  an  incense.^ 

Uses — Myrrh,  though  much  used,  does  not  appear  to  possess  any 
very  important  medicinal  powers,  and  is  chiefly  employed  on  account 
of  its  bitter,  aromatic  properties. 

Other  Varieties  of  Myrrh — ^Though  the  myrrh  of  commerce 
exhibits  some  diversity  of  appearance,  the  drug-brokers  and  druggists  of 
London  ai*e  not  in  the  habit  of  applying  any  special  designations  to  the 
different  qualities.  There  are  however  two  varieties  which  deserve 
notice. 

1.  Btssa  Bol  (Bhesabol,  Byaabole),  Habaghadi  or  Hehhahhade  of 
the  Somalis,  formerly  called  East  India  Myrrh? 

This  drug  is  of  African  origin,  but  of  the  plant  which  yields  it 
nothing  is  known.  Vaughan*  who  sent  a  sample  from  Aden  to  one  of 
us  in  1852,  was  told  by  the  natives  that  the  tree  from  which  it  is 
collected  resembles  that  affording  Heera  B61  or  true  myrrh,  but  that  it 
is  nevertheless  distinct.  The  drug  is  exported  from  the  whole  Somali 
coast  to  Mokha,  Jidda,  Aden,  Imikulla,  the  Persian  Gulf,  India  and 
even  China.*^  Bombay  oflScial  returns  show  that  the  quantity 
imported  thither  in  the  year  1872-73,  was  224  cwt,  all  shipped 
from  Aden. 

Some  myrrh,  no  doubt  that  from  the  interior  of  north-eastern 
Africa,  the  Habaghadi  or  Baisabole,  finds  its  way  by  the  country  of 
the  Wagadain  (Ugahden  or  Ogadain)  to  the  small  port  of  Brava 
(Bai*awa,  Braoua),  about  1**  N.  lat.,  and  to  Zanzibar.^    This  is,  possibly, 

^Information    obligingly    supplied    by  taining  abont  15  cwt.  were  consigned  to 

Captain  Hunter,  July  1S77.  me  for  sale  in  London  by  a  friend  in  China, 

^^Dymock,    Pharm,    Joum.    \t.    (1876)  who  had  purchased  the  drug  under  the 

G61.  notion  that  it  was  true  myrrh.     The  com- 

'  Myrrha  indica,  Martiny,  Eneifhlop.  der  modi^  was  bad  of  its  kind,  and  was  sold 

med'pharm,     JRohtoaarenkunde,  li.  (1864)  with  difficulty  at  30«.  per  cwt. — D.  H. 
98t  101.  *  Guillain,    Documents  sur  rhistoire,  la 

*  Pharm,  Journ,  xiL  (1853)  227.  g^ogr.  et  le  commerce  de  VAfrvjpit  orientale 

*  In  1865,  10  packages  of  this  dnig  con-  iii.  (1856)  350. 
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also  the  "  Mirrafi/aa,''  which  is  stated,  about  the  year  1502,  by  Tom^ 
Lopez  to  be  collected  (?)  in  the  island  of  "  Monzambiche."  * 

According  to  Vaughan,  Bissa  B61  is  mixed  with  the  food  given  to 
milch  cows  and  buffaloes  in  order  to  increase  the  quantity  and  improve 
the  quality  of  their  milk,  and  that  it  is  also  used  as  size  to  impart  a 
bright  gloss  to  whitewashed  walls. 

Miles  mentions'  that  myrrh,  called  there  hodthai,  is  only  used  in  the 
Somali  country,  by  men  to  whiten  their  shields  (by  means  of  an 
emulsion  made  with  the  drug),  by  women  to  cleanse  their  hair.  Pro- 
bably hodthai  and  habaghadi  is  one  and  the  same  thing. 

Bissa  B61  differs  from  myrrh  in  its  stronger,  almost  acrid  toste  and  in 
odour  J  which,  when  once  familiar  is  easily  recognizable ;  fine  specimens 
of  the  former  have  the  outward  characters  of  myrrh  and  perhaps  are 
often  passed  off  for  it.  A  good  sample  of  "  coarse  "  habaghadi  myrrh 
as  sent  in  1877  by  Captain  Hunter  from  Aden  proved  to  contain  but 
very  little  resin.  This  resin  is  manifestly  different  from  that  of  myrrh 
as  ilready  shown  by  its  paler,  more  reddish  colour.  The  resin  of 
Bissa  Bdl  moreover  is  but  very  sparingly  soluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon; 
this  solution  is  not  altered  by  bromine,  that  of  true  myrrh,  as  above 
stated,  assuming  a  most  intense  violet  colour  on  addition  of  bromine 
Nor  is  the  resin  of  habaghadi  soluble  in  petroleum  ether.  Of  the 
gummy  substance,  which  is  by  far  the  prevailing  constituent  of  this  drug, 
a  small  portion  only  is  soluble  in  water.  These  extremely  marked 
difierences  no  doubt  depend  upon  a  widely  discrepant  composition  of 
the  resins  of  the  two  kinds  of  myrrh  as  well  as  upon  a  different  proper- 
tion  of  gum  and  resin.  The  Bissa  B61  usually  seen  is  an  impure  and 
foul  substance,  which  is  regarded  by  London  druggists  as  well  as  by  the 
Banian  traders  in  India  as  a  very  inferior  dark  sort  of  mynh. 

2.  Arabian  Myrrh — The  drug  we  have  mentioned  at  p.  143  as  col- 
lected to  the  eastward  of  Aden,  is  of  interest  as  substantiating  the 
statement  of  Theophrastus  that  both  olibanum  and  mynh  grow  in 
Southern  Arabia. 

The  drug,  which  is  not  distinguished  by  any  special  name  in  English 
trade,  is  in  irregular  masses  seldom  exceeding  IJ  inches  long,  and 
having  a  somewhat  gummy-looking  exterior.  The  larger  lumps  seem 
formed  by  the  cohesion  of  small,  rounded,  translucent,  externally 
shining  tears  or  drops.  The  fracture  is  like  that  of  common  myrrh,  but 
less  unctuous  and  wants  the  whitish  markings.  The  odour  and  taste 
are  those  of  the  ordinary  drug.  Pieces  of  a  semi-transparent  papery 
bark  are  attached  to  some  of  the  lumps.  We  extracted  the  resin  of  a 
sample  of  this  myrrh  from  the  territory  of  the  Fadhli,  as  sent  to  us  by 
Captain  Hunter.  Its  solution  in  bisulphide  of  carbon  or  petroleum 
ether  was  coloured  by  bromine  as  stated  above,  (p.  144)  with  regard  to 
typical  myrrh  (Heerabol)  from  the  Somali  Country.  The  name  applies 
to  myrrh  from  the  vicinity  of  Ras  Morbat  in  the  same  region.  But  the 
resin  of  another  kind  of  Arabian  myrrh,  for  which  we  are  likewise 
indebted  to  Captain  Hunter,  is  not  coloured  when  treated  in  the  same 
way.  This  is  the  myrrh  "  Hodaidia  Jebeli "  from  north  and  north- 
western Yenen. 

*  In  Ramusio  (see  Appendix,  R)  239.  ^Joum,  of  the  i?.  Oeogr,  Soc,  22  (1872)64. 
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Jteaina  Elemi ;  Elemi ;  F.  RSai/ne  EWni ;  Q.  Elemiharz, 

Botanical  Origin — The  resin  known  in  pharmacy  as  Elemi  is 
derived  from  a  tree  growing  in  the  Philippines,  which  Blanco/  a 
botanist  of  Manila,  described  in  1845  under  the  name  of  Idea  Abilo, 
but  which  is  completely  unknown  to  the  botanists  of  Europe.  Blanco's 
description  is  such  that,  if  correct,  the  plant  cannot  be  placed  in  either 
of  the  old  genera  Idea  or  Elaphrium,  comprehended  by  Bentham  and 
Hooker  in  that  of  Bursera,  nor  yet  in  the  allied  genus  CanaHum ;  in 
fact  even  the  order  to  which  it  belongs  is  somewhat  doubtful.' 

The  tree  grows  in  the  province  of  Batangas  in  the  island  of  Luzon 
(south  of  Ma^aila),  where  its  name  in  the  Tagala  language  is  dbih  ;  the 
Spaniai*ds  call  it  Arbola  brea,  i.e.  pitch-tree,  from  the  circumstance  that 
its  resin  is  used  for  the  caulking  of  boats. 

History — ^The  explicit  statements  of  Theophrastus  in  the  3rd 
century  B.C.  relative  to  olibanum  have  already  been  mentioned.  The 
same  writer  narrates '  that  a  little  above  Coptus  on  the  Red  Sea,  no 
tree  is  found  except  the  acacia  (aKavOrj)  of  the  desert  .  .  .  but  that  on 
the  sea  there  grow  laurel  {Sd(f)vri)  and  olive  (eXa/a),  from  the  latter  of 
which  exudes  a  substance  much  valued  to  make  a  medicine  for  the 
staunching  of  blood. 

This  story  appears  again  in  Pliny  *  who  says  that  in  Arabia  the 
olive  tree  exudes  tears  which  are  an  ingredient  of  the  medicine  called 
by  the  Greeks  Enhcemon,  from  its  efficacy  in  healing  wounds. 

Dioscorides  *  briefly  notices  the  Oum  of  the  Ethiopian  olive,  which 
he  likens  to  scammony;  and  the  same  substance  is  named  by  Scri- 
bonius  Largus*  who  practised  medicine  at  Rome  during  the  1st  century. 

The  writers  who  have  commented  on  Dioscorides  have  generally 
adopted  the  opinion  that  the  exudation  of  the  so-called  olive-tree  of 
Arabia  and  Ethiopia  was  none  other  than  the  substance  known  to  them 
as  Elemi,  though,  as  remarked  by  Mattioli,^  the  oriental  drug  thus 
called  by  no  means  well  accords  with  the  description  left  by  that 
author. 

As  to  that  name,  the  earliest  mention  of  it  appears  in  the  middle  of 


^  Flora  de  FUipiana,  segunda  impression, 
Manila,  1845.  256. 

*  On  consulting  Mr.  A.  W.  Bennett,  who 
is  now  studying  the  Burseracece  of  India,  as 
to  the  probable  afi&nities  of  Blanco's  plant, 
we  received  from  him  the  following  re- 
marks :  "I  have  little  hesitation  in  pro- 
nouncing that  from  the  description,  Jcica 
Abilo  cannot  be  a  Canarium,  but  what  it 
is,  is  more  difficult  to  say.  The  leaves 
having  the  lowest  pair  of  leaflets  smallest, 
seems  at  first  sight  very  characteristic  of 
Canarium ;  but  the  foflowine  considera- 
tions tend  the  other  way.  1.  The  opposite 
leayes  which  occur  nowhere  in  Burserdcece 
except  in  Amyris,  with  which  the  plant 
does  not  agree  in  many  ways.  2.  The 
ttipella  which  are  not  found  anywhere  in 


the  order. — 3.  The  quinate  flowers.  In  all 
species  of  Canarium  the  parts  of  the  flowers 
are  in  threes,  including  C.  commune,  which 
according  to  Miquel  extends  to  the  Philip- 
pines. The  only  exception  is  C  (Scutinan- 
the  Thwaites)  brunneum,  with  which  it  does 
not  agree  in  other  respects. 

"The  foregoing  reasons  almost  equally 
exclude  Jcica  {Bursera) ;  yet  the  fruit  of 
Blanco's  plant  seems  so  eminently  that  of  a 
Bursera cetty  that  I  think  it  must  belong  to 
that  order,  but  with  some  error  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  leaves.  *' 

^liist.  Plant,  lib.  iv.  c.  7. 

^Lib.  xii.  c.  38. 

"Lib.  i.  c.  141. 

'  ComposUiones  Medicament,  cap.  103. 

^  Comm,  in  IW,  t,  Dioscoridis. 
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the  15th  century.  Thus  in  a  list  of  drugs  sold  at  Frankfort  about  1450 
we  find  Gohiuii  Elnnpnlj}  Saladinus,^  who  lived  about  this  period,' 
enumerates  Gumi  Elnnl  iimong  the  drugs  kept  by  the  Italian  apothe^ 
caries,  but  we  have  not  met  with  the  name  in  any  other  writer  of  the 
school  of  Salerno.  The  Arbokit/re,^  a  herbal  supposed  to  have  been 
printed  about  1485,  gives  some  account  of  Gomme  Elempni,  stating 

that  it  is  the  gum  of  the  lemon  tree  and  not  of  fennel  as  some  f.liinlr 

that  it  resembles  Male  Incense, — and  makes  an  excellent  ointment  fin* 
wounds. 

The  name  Enluemoii*  of  Pliny,  also  written  Eiihaenii,  is  probably 
the  original  form  of  the  word  Aiiimi,  another  designation  for  the  same 
drug,  tnough  also  applied  as  at  the  present  day  to  a  sort  of  copaL 
It  is  even  possible  that  the  word  Elenii  has  the  same  ori^n/ 

This  primitive  Elemi  is  in  our  opinion  identical  with  a  peculiar  sort 
of  olibanum  known  as  Luhan  Meyeti,  afforded  by  Boswellia  Frereana 
Bird  wood  (p.  135).  It  has  a  remarkable  resemblance  botJi  in  external 
appearance  and  in  odour  to  the  substance  in  afber-times  imported  from 
America,  and  which  were  likened  to  the  elemi  and  animi  of  the  Old 
World.  The  description  of  "gummi  elemnia"  given  by  Valerius  Coidus,* 
the  most  careful  observer  of  his  period,  could  in  our  opinion  well  apply 
to  Luhan  MeyetL     (See  p.  153  further  on.) 

The  first  reference  to  Elemi  as  a  production  of  America  comes  from 
the  pen  of  Monardes''  who  has  a  chapter  on  Animi  and  Copal.  He 
describes  animi  as  of  a  more  oily  nature  than  copal,  of  a  very  agreeable 
odour,  and  in  gi'ains  resembling  olibanum  but  of  larger  size,  and  adds 
that  it  diflci's  from  the  animi  gf  the  Old  World  in  being  less^ white  and 
clear. 

At  a  somewhat  later  period  this  resin  and  some  similar  substances 
l)Ogan  to  be  substituted  for  Elemi  which  had  become  scarce.*  Pomet^* 
who  as  a  dealer  in  drugs  was  a  man  of  practical  knowledge,  laments 
tliat  til  is  American  drug  was  being  sold  by  some  as  Elemi,  and  by 
others  as  Animi  or  as  Tawunaca.  It  was  however  introduced  in  great 
pl(jnty,  and  at  length  took  the  place  of  the  original  elemi  which  became 
comi)letely  forgotten. 

American  Elemi  was  in  turn  discarded  in  favour  of  another  sort 
imported  from  the  Philippines.  The  first  mention  of  this  substance  is 
to  IK)  found  among  the  desci'i])tions  accompanied  by  drawings  sent  by 
Father  Caniellus  to  Petiver  of  London,  of  the  shrubs  and  trees  of  Luzon, 
in  tlie  year  1 701 .  Camellus  states  that  the  tree,  which  from  his  drawing 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum  appears  to  us  to  be  a  species  of 


»  Klti<;ki^<r,  Dip  Fraul^urter  Llsfe,  Halle, 
I H73.  7.  10.  —  *'  (iuini  elemi "  is  also  found 
111  a  HJiiiilar  lint  of  the  year  1480,  compiled 
in  the  town  of  Nonllingcn,  Ikivaria.  Sec 
Arr/iirdtr  P/iann.  Ull  (1877)  103. 

•  CoJiij/rndium  Aromntarloruvi,  Hrmnn. 
M88. 

'ThiB  vpry  rai-o  volume  in  one  of  the 
tix-aMurcH  <if  th<'  National  Library  of 
Tarin. 

*  From  the  <!rcek  »"i/«i/*oi*,  Hignifying 
hfofHi-s(oppiinj, 

^Bransavola  obBer\'cii — 'Siuandoqne  in- 
dinnvimuR  ut  inimmi  ole.'i'.Kthiopicii*  i-sset 


gummi  e/f7?z/dicti,quaai  enhcnni." — Erameu 
iiimpUcUim,  Lugd.  1537.  386. 

^  Hint,  Stirp.  libri  ii\,  edition  of  Gesner, 
An^'entorati,  1561.  209. 

^  Libro  tie  las  cosas  que  se  traen  de  nues- 
(nts  IndiuA  Occidt  ntalcH,  Scvilla,  1565. 

"Thus  Piso  in  1658 describes  the  resin  of 
an  Idea  as  exactly  resembling  Elemi  and 
quite  as  good  for  wounds.— ///<rf.  noL  et 
Twd,  I  ml.  Occ,  122. 

*  Hwtoire  de«  Drogvfn^  161M,  261. 
^0  Ray,  IliHt.  Plant,  ill,  (1704),  appendix, 
P.   67.    No.    13.  —  Compare  ftls(»    p.    60. 
No.  H).  '  ' 
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CamaHum,  is  very  tall  and  large,  that  it  is  called  by  the  Spaniards 
Arhol  de  la  brea,  and  that  it  yields  an  abundance  of  odorous  resin 
which  is  commonly  used  for  pitching  boats.  Living  specimens  of  the 
tree  together  with  samples  of  the  resin  were  brought  to  Paris  from 
Manila  by  the  traveller  rerrottet  about  the  year  1820.  For  the  last 
twenty  years  the  resin  has  been  common,  and  is  now  imported  in  large 
quantities  *  for  use  in  the  arts,  so  displacing  all  other  kinds.  It  has 
been  adopted  as  the  Elemi  of  the  British  Pmrmacapoeia  (1867),  and  is 
in  fact  the  only  variety  of  elemi  now  found  in  English  commerce. 

Description — Manila  elemi  is  a  soft,  resinous  substance,  of  granular 
consistence  not  unlike  old  honey,  and  when  recent  and  quite  pure  is 
colourless ;  more  often  it  is  found  contaminated  with  carbonaceous 
matter  which  renders  it  grey  or  blackish,  and  it  is  besides  mixed  with 
chips  and  similar  impurities.  By  exposure  to  the  air  it  becomes  haixler 
and  acquires  a  yellow  tint.  It  has  a  strong  and  pleasant  odour  suggest- 
ive  of  fennel  and  lemon,  yet  withal  somewhat  terebinthinous.  When 
moistened  with  spirit  of  wine,  it  disintegrates,  and  examined  under  the 
microscope  is  seen  to  consist  partly  of  acicuiar  crystals.  At  the  heat  of 
boiling  water  the  hardened  drug  softens,  and  at  a  somewhat  higher 
temperature  fuses  into  a  clear  resin. 

Chemical  Composition — Manila  elemi  is  rich  in  essential  oil. 
On  submitting  28  lb.  of  it  to  distillation  with  water,  we  obtained  2  lb. 
13  oz.  (equivalent  to  10  per  cent.)  of  a  fragrant,  colourless,  neutral  oil,  of 
sp.  gr.  0*861  at  15**  C.  Observed  in  Wilds  polaristrobometer  we  found 
it  to  be  strongly  dextrogyre.'  H.  Sainte  Claire  DeviUe'  on  the  other  hand 
has  examined  an  oil  of  elemi  that  was  strongly  levogyre.  This 
discrepancy  shows  that  there  are  among  the  oils  of  various  kinds  of 
elemi,  differences  similar  to  those  existing  in  the  oils  of  turpentine  and 
copaiba.  By  the  action  of  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  Deville  obtained 
from  his  oil  of  elemi  a  solid  crystalline  substance,  C^^ff*  +  2  HCL  We 
failed  to  produce  any  such  compound  from  the  oil  of  Manila  elemi.  Our 
oil  of  elemi  dissolves  in  bisulphide  of  carbon ;  when  mixed  with  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  it  becomes  thick  and  assumes  a  deep  orange  colour. 

By  submitting  the  crude  oil  to  fractional  distillation,  we  separated  it 
into  six  portions,  of  which  the  first  five  were  dextrogjnre  in  gradually 
diminishing  degree,  while  the  sixth  displaved  a  weak  deviation  to  the 
left.*  The  first  portion  having  been  dissolved  in  four  times  its  weight 
of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  washed  and  again  distilled,  exhibit  a  deviation 
to  the  left.'' 

^  Thus  iu  a  drag-sale,  May  8,  1873,  there  were  offered  275  cases, — equal  to  about 
480  cwt. 

^  I  observed  tbe  following  deviations  : — 

In  a  column  of  25  millimetres  from  47° '5  to  70° '5  (deviation  23°). 
„         „         50  „  „  93°-6(        „        46°-l). 

100  „  „  49"-6(21  +  90=92°-l).— F.A.F, 

>  CompUs  Ifemlus,  xii.  (1841)  184. 
*  The  following  deviations  were  observed,  in  a  column  of  25  millimetres : — 

1.  OU  distilled  at  172°--180°  C.  from  47°'6  to  74°-5;  deviation  26° -9  to  the  rirjfU. 

2.  „  180°— 183°  „  71°-2  „  23°-6 
a  „  183°— 184''-5  „  68° -8  „  21° -2 
4.  „  184°— 195°  „  65°-8  „  18°-2 
6.  „  200°— 230°  „  61°0  „  13°-4 

6.  Thickish  yellow  residue  „  46°  -2  „  1  °  4  to  the  Uj'l. 

From47°-6to46°. 
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K  the  essential  oil  of  elemi  (8  parts)  is  shaken  with  alcohol^  0*816 
sp.  gr.  (2  parts),  nitric  acid,  1*2  sp.  gr.  (1  part)  and  water  (5  parts),  the 
mixture,  on  exposure  to  air  in  a  shallow  capsule  soon  yields  large 
crystals,  which  were  found  to  agree  crystallographically^  perfectly  with 
terpin,  C^'H^O'  +  OH^  from  oU  of  turpentine. 

Maujean,'  a  French  pharmacien,  examined  Manila  elemi  as  long  ago 
as  1821  and  proved  it  to  contain  two  resins,  the  one  soluble  in  cold,  the 
other  only  in  hot  spirit  of  wine.  The  former,  which  appears  to  consti- 
tute by  far  the  prevailing  part  of  all  varieties  of  elemi,  has  not  yet  been 
satisfactorily  examined.  Bonastre'  a  little  latter  made  a  more  complete 
analysis,  showing  that  the  less  soluble  resin  which  he  obtained  to  the 
extent  of  25  per  cent,  is  easily  crystallizable,  and  apparently  identical 
with  a  substance  obtainable  in  a  similar  manner  from  what  he  regarded 
as  true  elemi,  which  the  Manila  resin  was  not  then  held  to  be.  Baup 
(1851)  gave  it  the  name  of  Amyrin,  According  to  our  experiments,  it 
is  readily  isolated  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent,  when  Manila  elemi  is 
treated  with  cold  spirit  of  wine,  in  which  the  crystals  of  amyrin  are 
but  slightly  soluble.  If  the  elemi  is  pure,  the  amyrin  may  be  thus 
obtained  (by  washing  with  spirit  and  pressure  between  bibulous  paper) 
in  a  cake  of  snowy  whiteness,  which  may  be  further  purified  by  crystal- 
lization from  boiling  alcohol.  The  fusing  point  of  the  crystals  is  177''C.; 
their  composition  has  been  ascertained  by  Buri*  to  agree  with  the 
formula  CTH^O,  which  may  be  written  thus:  (C^H^  OH^.  Amyrin  at 
IG''  C.  dissolves  in  27*5  parts  of  alcohol  0816  sp.  gr.,  being  readily 
soluble  also  in  all  the  usual  solvents  for  resins.  The  alcoholic  solution 
is  slightly  dextrogyre.  Amyrin  is  a  neutral  substance,  and  may  be 
sublimed  in  small  quantities  by  very  carefully  heating  it. 

By  heating  amyrin  with  zinc  dust  Ciamician  *  obtained  chiefly  toluol, 
methyl-ethyl-benzol  and  ethyl-naphtalin. 

By  allowing  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  amorphous  resin  of  Manila 
elemi  ^  to  evaporate,  Baup  obtained  in  very  small  quantity  crystals  of 
Br^lne,  a  substance  fusing  at  187°  C,  which  he  considered  to  be  distinct 
from  amyrin.  In  our  opinion  it  was  impure  amyrin ;  it  is  extremely 
difficult,  or  rather  practically  impossible  to  extract  all  the  crystallizable 
resin  from  the  amorphous.  If  the  latter,  perfectly  transparent,  is  kept 
for  several  years,  an  elegant  crystallization  at  last  begins  to  make  its 
appearance  throughout  the  bulk  of  the  resin. 

Baup  further  extracted  from  Manila  elemi  a  crystallizable  substance 
soluble  in  water  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Bryoidin,^  and  in  smaller 
quantity  a  second  also  soluble  in  water  which  he  called  Briidine, 
From  the  experiments  of  Baup  it  appears  that  bryoidin  is  soluble  in  360 
parts  of  water  at  lO""  C,  and  melts  at  135°  C;  whereas  brdidine  requires 
for  solution  260  parts  of  water  and  fuses  at  a  temperature  not  much 
over  100°  C. 

We  have  also  obtained  Bryoidin^  by  operating  in  the  following 

^  Examined  at  my  request  by  Prof.  Oroth.  •  I  am  indebted  for  a  specimen  of  the 

— F.  A.  F.  material  that  Baup  vrorked  upon  and  which 

-  Joum,  tie  Pharm,  ix.  (1823)  45.  47.  he  called  Resin  of  Arbol  a  brea,  to  M.  Roux, 

»  Id.  X.  (1824)  199.  pharmacien  of  Nyon,  Switzerland— F.  A.  F. 

*  Pharm.  Jonrn.    vii.    (1876)   157,   also  7  |iVom  the  Greek  A/'«^oi/,  in  allusion  to  the 

Yearbook  of  Ph.  1877.  21.  moss-like  aspect  sometimes  assumed  by  the 

^  BerichU     der    deutschen     chermadien  crystals. 

Oe^Uschaft,  1878.  1347.  «  Fluckiger,  Pharm.  Jottrn.  v.  (1874    142. 
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manner :  the  watery  liquid  left  in  the  still  after  the  distillation  of  28  lb. 
of  Manila  elemi  was  poured  off  from  the  mass  of  hard  resin,  and  having 
been  duly  concentrated,  it  deposited  together  with  a  dark  extractiform 
matter,  colourless  acicular  crystals  of  bryoidin.  The  deposit  in  question 
having  been  drained  and  allowed  to  dry,  the  bryoidin  may  be  separated 
by  boiling  water  or  by  cold  ether.  We  found  the  latter  the  more 
convenient ;  it  readily  takes  up  the  bryoidin  contaminated  only  with  a 
little  resin.  The  ethereal  solution  should  be  allowed  to  evaporate  and 
the  residual  crystalline  mass  boiled  in  water,  when  the  solution  (which 
is  colourless),  poured  off  from  the  resin,  will  deposit  upon  cooling 
brilliant  tufts  of  acicular  crystals  of  bryoidin.  The  boiling  in  water 
requires  to  be  several  times  repeated  before  the  whole  of  the  bryoidin 
can  be  removed ;  the  latter  sometimes  crystallizes  as  a  mossy  arborescent 
growth.  Bryoidin  is  a  neutral  substance,  of  bitter  taste,  scarcely 
soluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolving  easily  in  boiling  water,  or  in  alcohol 
or  ether.  When  a  little  is  placed  in  a  watch-glass,  covered  with  a  plate 
of  glass,  and  then  gently  heated  over  a  lamp,  it  sublimes  in  delicate 
needles.  To  obtain  it  perfectly  pure,  it  is  best  to  sublime  it  in  a  current 
of  dry  carbonic  acid.  Thus  purified  its  fusing  point  is  133  5  C. ;  after 
fusion  it  concretes  as  a  transparent,  amorphous  mass,  which  if  im- 
mersed in  glycerin  and  raised  to  the  temperature  of  135'  C,  suddenly 
crystallizes. 

We  have  observed  that  if  the  filtered  mother-liquor  of  bryoidin  after 
complete  cooling  and  standing  for  a  day  or  two  is  warmed,  it  becomes 
turbid  and  that  in  a  few  minutes  there  separate  from  it  long  white  flocks 
like  bits  of  paper  or  wool,  which  do  not  disappear  either  by  warming 
or  by  cooling  the  liquid  ;  under  the  microscope  they  are  seen  to  consist 
partly  of  thread-like,  partly  of  acicular  crystals.  It  is  possible  this 
subsiemce  is  Baup's  Br^idme;  we  found  it  to  fuse  at  135°  C,  to  be 
neutral,  and  to  crystallize  from  weak  alcohol  exactly  like  bryoidin. 
Both  it  and  bryoidin  look  very  voluminous  in  water,  but  are 
extremely  small  in  weight,  and  are  present  in  the  drug  in  but  a 
very  small  amount.  The  composition  of  bryoidin  agrees  with  the 
formula  C^^H^SQ^,  which  might  be  written  thus  (C'H7+30H'.  But 
it  contains  no  water  of  crystallization.  In  the  vapour  of  drv  hydro- 
chloric gas,  bryoidin  assumes  a  fine  red  colour,  turning  violet,  then 
blue,  and  lastly  green.  This  behaviour  is  not  at  all  displayed  by 
amyrin. 

The  liquids  from  which  bryoidin  is  obtained  contain  an  amorphous 
brown  substance  of  intensely  bitter  taste,  at  the  same  time  somewhat 
aromatic.  It  is  decomposed  by  dilute  mineral  acids,  evolving  a  very 
peculiar  strong  odour. 

Buri*  isolated  from  Manila  Elemi  an  extremely  small  amount  of 
El^mic  acid,  C"H'*0\  It  is  in  very  brilliant  crystals,  much  larger  than 
those  of  the  other  constituents  of  elemi.  Although  we  have  before  us 
some  prisms  of  the  acids  several  millimetres  long,  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  ascertain  their  crystallographic  character,  each  of  the 
prisms  being  formed  of  very  intimately  aggregated  crystals.  Elemic 
acid  melts  at  215**  C;  its  alcoholic  solution  decidedly  reddens  litmus. 
Eiemaie  of  potassium  is  a  crystalline  salt. 

'  Pharm.  Journ,  viii.  (1878)  601. 
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The  relations  of  the  substances  hitherto  isolated  from  elemi  may 
perhaps  be  given  thus : — 


Essential  oil,     . 
Amyrin,   . 
Amorphous  resin  (?) 
Bryoidin,  . 
Elemic  add, 


(0»H»)»+OIP 
(C5'H»)«+0H» 
(0BH»)*+30Ha 

(C»H«)7  +  0* 


Uses — Elemi  is  scarcely  used  in  British  medicine  except  in  the 
form  of  an  ointment,  sometimes  prescribed  as  a  stimulating  application 
to  old  wounds. 

Other  sorts  of  Elemi — 1.  Mexican  Elemi,  Vera  Crxiz  Elemi — 
This  drug,  which  used  to  be  imported  into  London  about  thirty  years  ago, 
but  which  has  now  disappeared  from  commerce,  is  the  produce  of  a  tree 
named  by  Royle  Amyria  elemifera  growing  at  Oaxaca  in  Mexico.^  It 
is  a  light  yellow,  or  whitish,  brittle  resin  occurring  in  semi-cylindrical 
scraped  pieces,  or  in  irregular  fragments  which  are  sometimes  translucent 
but  more  often  dull  and  opaque.  It  easily  softens  in  the  mouth  so  that 
it  may  be  masticated,  and  has  an  agreeable  terebinthinous  odour. 
Treated  with  cold  spirit  of  wine  ('828),  it  breaks  down  into  a  white 
magma  of  acicular  crystals  (ATtiyrin  T). 

2.  Brazilian  Elemi — Was  described  as  long  ago  as  1658  by  the 
traveller  Piso,  as  a  substance  completely  resembling  the  elemi  of  the 
Old  World  and  applicable  to  the  same  purposes.  It  is  the  produce  of 
several  trees  described  as  species  of  Icica,  as  /.  Icicariba  DC.,*  /. 
heterophylla  DC,  /.  heptaphytla  Aublet,  /.  guiameTiaia  Aubl.,  /.  cdtissima 
Aubl. — In  New  Gnuiada  a  similar  exudation'  is  furnished  by  /. 
Caranna  H.B.K. 

A  specimen  in  our  possession  from  Pernambuco  *  is  a  translucent, 
greenish-yellow,  fragrant,  terebinthinous  resin,  which  by  cold  spirit  of 
wine  may  be  separated  into  two  portions,  the  one  soluble,  the  other  a 
mass  of  colourless  acicular  crystals.  The  resin  spontaneously  exuded 
and  collected  from  the  trunks,  is  often  opaque  and  white,  grey,  or 
yellowish,  looking  not  unlike  fragments  of  old  mortar.  The  microscope 
shows  it  to  be  made  up  of  minute  acicular  crystals.^ 

3.  Mauritius  Elemi — Fine  specimens  of  this  substance  and  of 
Coloj)honia  Mauritiana  DC.  the  tree  affording  it,  were  sent  to  one  of  us 
(H.)  in  1855  by  Mr.  Emile  Fleurot  of  Mauritius.  The  resin  accords 
in  its  general  characters  with  Manila  elemi,  like  which  it  leaves  after 
treatment  with  cold  spirit  of  wine,  an  abundance  of  crystals  resembling 
amyrin. 

4.  Luban  Meyeti^  or  Lxvban  Mati, — This  substance,  which  we  claim 
to  be  the  Oriental  or  African  Elemi  of  the  older  writers,  and  also  one  of 


^  Royle's  very  im|>erfect  specimens  of  this 
plant  are  in  the  Bntish  Museum. 

'  Now  Protium  Icicariba  Marchand,  in 
Flora  Brasilieiisis,  fascicul.  65  (1874)  tab. 
liii. 

•  G.  Planchon,  Bulletin  de  la  Soc,  Bot.  de 
France,  xv.  (1868)  16. 

■*  Given  me  by  Mr.  Manley,  late  of  Per- 
nambuco. I  have  also  an  authentic  speci- 
men  of  the  resin  of  /.  heterophylla  col- 


lected at  Santarem,  Pard,  by  Mr.  H.  W. 
Bates  in  1853.— D.  H. 

'  For  some  experiments  on  the  resin  of 
Jcica,  see  Gmelin,  Chemistry ^  xvi.  (1866) 
421. — Also  Stenhouse  and  Groves,  in 
Liebig's  Annalen  der  Chemie,  180  (1876) 
253,  on  resin  and  oil  of  Icica  heptaphylla. 
The  former  would  appear  to  agree  with 
the  formula  (C«H«)9  OH'. 

*  Luhdn  is  the  general  Arabic  name  for 
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the  resins  anciently  designated  Animi,^  is  the  exudation  of  BosweUia 
Frereana  Birdwood,  a  remarkable  tree  gregarious  on  the  bare  limestone 
hills  near  Bunder  Murayah  to  the  west  of  Cape  Gardafui.  The  tree 
which  is  called  Yegaar  by  the  natives,  is  of  small  stature,  and  diiSers 
from  the  other  species  of  Boawellia  growing  on  the  same  coast  in  having 
glabrous,  glaucous  leaves  with  obtuse  leaflets,  crisped  at  the  margin. 
The  bark  is  smooth,  papery,  and  translucent,  and  easily  stripped  off  in 
thin  sheets  which  are  used  for  writing  on.  Though  growing  wild,  the 
trees  are  said  by  Capt.  Miles '  to  be  carefully  watched  and  even  some- 
times propagated.  The  resin  exudes  after  incision  in  great  plenty,  soon 
hardens,  and  is  collected  by  the  Somali  tribes  who  dispose  of  it  to 
traders  for  shipment  to  Jidda  and  ports  of  Yemen:  occasionally  a 
package  reaches  London  among  the  shipments  of  olibanum.  It  is  used 
in  the  East  for  chewing  like  mastich. 

In  modem  times  Luban  Mati  has  been  mentioned  by  Wellsted  in 
his  "  Travels  in  Arabia"  (1838). 

Luban  Meyeti  occurs  in  the  form  of  detached  droppy  tears  and 
fragments,  occasionally  in  stalactitic  masses  several  ounces  in  weight. 
It  breaks  very  easily  with  a  brilliant  conchoidal  fracture,  showing  an 
internal  substance  of  a  pale  amber  yellow  and  perfectly  transparent. 
Externally  it  is  more  or  less  coated  with  a  thin  opaque  white  crust, 
which  seen  under  the  microscope  appears  non-crystalline.  Many  of  the 
tears  have  pieces  of  the  thin,  brown,  papery  bark  adhering  to  them. 
The  resin  has  an  agreeable  odour  of  lemon  and  turpentine,  and  a  mild 
terebinthinous  taste. 

Treated  with  alcohol  ('838)  it  is  almost  entirely  dissolved ;  the  very 
small  undissolved  portion  is  not  crystalline.  The  former  agrees  witn 
the  formula  C"H*0^  20  lb.  of  Luban  Mati  yielded  us  10  ounces  of  a 
volatile  oil  (=3*1  per  cent.)  having  a  fragrant  odour  suggestive  of  elemi 
and  sp.  gr.  0*856  at  l?*"  C.  The  (nl  examined  in  a  column  50  millim. 
long,  deviates  the  ray  2'''5  to  the  left.  By  fractional  distUlation  we 
found  it  to  consist  of  dextrogyre  hydrocarbon,  C?^ff ®,  mixed  with  an 
oxygenated  oil  which  we  did  not  succeed  in  isolating;  the  latter  is 
evidently  Isevogjnre,  afnd  exists  in  proportion  more  than  sufficient  to 
overcome  the  weak  dextrogyre  power  of  the  hydrocarbon. 

There  is  no  gum  in  this  exudation;  it  is  therefore  essentially 
different  from  olibanum,  the  product  of  closely  aUied  species  of 
Boawellia.^ 


olibamun :  iti^^  perhaps  from  Jebel  Meyet, 
a  moaDtain  of  12(X)  feet  on  the  Somali  Coast 
in  long.  47**  l^. 

^  By  the  assistance  of  Professor  G.  Plan- 
chon  we  have  ascertained  that  it  is  identi- 
cally the  same  substance  as  described  by 
Guibourt  under  the  name  Tcuximaque 
jaunt  huilaue  A. — Hist,  des  Drogues,  lii. 
(1850)  483. 


^  Figured  in  fiirdwood's  paper,  Trans, 
Linn.  Soc,  xzvii.  (1870)  tab.  32  ;  also, 
(reduced)  in  Cookers  report  on  the  Oums, 
Resins,  etc,,  of  the  India  Museum,  1874, 
plate  iv. 

»  Journ,  Oeograpk  Soc.  xlii.  (1872)  61. 

*  FlUckiger,  on  Luban  Mati  and  Oliba- 
num, Pharm.  Joum.  viii  (1878)  805,  with 
sketch  map  of  the  Somali  Coast. 
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MELIACEiE. 
CORTEX   MARGOS-ffi. 

Cortex  Azddirachtm ;  Nim  Bark,  Margosa  Bark. 

Botanical  Origin — Melia  indica  Brandis  (M,  Azadirachta  L.,  Aza- 
dirachta  indica  Juss.),  an  ornamental  tree,  40  to  50  feet  high  and 
attaining  a  considerable  girth/  well  known  throughout  India  by  its 
Hindustani  name  oi  Nim,  or  by  its  Portuguese  appellation  of  J/argrosa.' 
It  is  much  planted  in  avenues,  but  occurs  wild  in  the  forests  of  Southern 
India,  Ceylon  and  the  Malay  Archipelago,  as  far  as  Java.' 

The  hard  and  heavy  wood  which  is  so  bitter  that  no  insect  will 
attack  it,  the  medicinal  leaves  and  bark,  the  fruit  which  affords  an 
acrid  bitter  oil  used  in  medicine  and  for  burning,  the  gum  which 
exudes  from  the  stem,  and  finally  a  sort  of  toddy  obtained  from 
young  trees,  cause  the  Nim  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  useful 
trees  of  India. 

M,  indica  is  often  confounded  with  M.  Azedarach  L.,  a  native  of 
China,*  and  probably  of  India,  now  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
warmer  regions  of  the  globe,  and  not  rare  even  in  Sicily  and  other 
parts  of  the  south  of  Europe.  The  former  has  an  oval  fruit  (by 
abortion)  one-celled  and  one-seeded,  and  leaves  simply  pinnate.  The 
latter  has  the  fruit  five-celled,  and  leaves  bi-pinnate. 

History — The  tree  under  the  Sanskrit  name  of  Nimba  is  mentioned 
in  Susruta,  one  of  the  most  ancient  Hindu  medical  writings,  composed 
perhaps  about  the  10th  century  of  our  era. 

In  common  with  many  other  productions  of  India,  it  attracted  the 
notice  of  Garcia  de  Orta,  physician  to  the  Portuguese  viceroy  at  Goa, 
and  he  published  an  account  of  it  in  his  work  on  drugs  in  1563.* 
Christoval  Acosta*  in  1578  supplied  some  further  details  and  also  a 
figure  of  the  tree.  The  tonic  properties  of  the  bark,  long  recognized  by 
the  native  physicians  of  lodia,  were  successively  tested  by  Dr.  D. 
White  of  Bombay  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  have 
since  been  generally  admitted.^  The  drug  has  a  place  in  the  Pliarma- 
copceia  of  India. 

Description — The  bark  in  our  possession®  is  in  coarse  fibrous 
pieces  about  \  of  an  inch  thick  and  2  to  3  inches  wide,  slightly  chan- 
nelled. The  suberous  coat  is  rough  and  cracked,  and  of  a  greyish  rusty 
hue.  The  inner  surface  is  of  a  bright  buff  and  has  a  highly  foliaceous 
structure.  On  making  a  transverse  section  three  distinct  layers  may 
be  observed — firstly  the  suberous    coat  exhibiting   a  large  brown 

'  Fig.   in  Bentley  and  Trimen,  Medic,  '  Colloquios  doa  Simples,  iLc,  Goa,   1563 

Plants,  part  27.  Colloq.  xl.  p.  153. 

'  From  omarfjosOf  bitter.  •  Tractcuio  de  las  Drogas  y  Medicinas  de 

'  C.  De  Candolle,  in  Monorjr.  Pluintro-  las  Jndias  Orientales,  Burgos,  1578,  cap.  43. 

gamnr.  i.  (1878)  459.  '^  Waring,   in  Pharmacopceia  of  India, 

*  It  is  mentioned  in  Chinese  writings  1868.  443. 

dating  lone  prior  to  the  Christian  era. —  ■  We  are  indebted  for  it  to  Mr.  Brough  ton 

Bretsclmeider,    Chinese  Bolauical    Works,  of  Ootacamuud. 
1870.   12. 
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parenchyme  interwoven  with  small  bands  of  corky  tissue, — ^secondly 
a  dark  cellular  layer,  and  then  the  foliaceous  liber.  The  dry  bark 
is  inodorous  and  has  a  slightly  astringent  bitter  taste. 

Microscopic  Structure — ^The  suberous  coat  consists  of  numerous 
layers  of  ordinary  cork-cells,  which  cover  a  layer  of  nearly  cubic 
sclerenchymatous  cells.  This  latter  however  is  not  always  met  with, 
secondary  bands  of  cork  (rhytidoma)  frequently  taking  its  place.  The 
liber  is  commonly  built  up  of  strong  jBbre-bundles  traversed  by  narrow 
medullary  rays,  and  transversely  separated  by  bands  of  parenchy- 
matous Uber  tissue.  Crystals  of  oxalate  of  calcium  occur  in  the 
parenchyme  more  frequently  than  the  small  globular  starch  grains. 
The  structure  of  the  bark  varies  considerably  according  to  the  gradual 
development  of  the  secondary  cork-bands. 

Chemical  Composition — Margosa  bark  was  chemically  examined 
in  India  by  Cornish  *  (1856),  who  announced  it  as  a  source  of  a  bitter 
alkaloid  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Margoaine,  but  which  he  ob- 
tained only  in  minute  quantity  as  a  "  double  salt  of  Margosine  and 
SodaJ'  in  long  white  needles. 

From  the  bitter  oil  of  the  seeds  he  isolated  a  substance  which  he 
called  Margosic  Acid,  and  which  he  doubted  to  be  capable  of  affording 
crystallizable  salts.  The  composition  neither  of  this  acid  nor  of  margo- 
sine is  known,  nor  have  the  properties  of  either  been  investigated. 

The  small  sample  of  the  bark  at  our  disposal  only  enables  us  to  add 
that  an  infusion  produced  with  perchloride  of  iron  a  blackish  preci- 
pitate, and  that  an  infusion  is  not  altered  by  tannic  acid  or  iodohy- 
drargyrate  of  potassium.  If  the  inner  layers  of  the  bark  are  alone 
exhausted  with  water,  the  liquid  affords  an  abundant  precipitate  with 
tannic  acid ;  but  if  the  entire  bark  is  boiled  in  water,  the  tannic  matter 
which  it  contains  will  form  an  insoluble  compound  with  the  bitter 
principle,  and  prevent  the  latter  being  dissolved.  It  is  thus  evident 
that  to  isolate  the  bitter  matter  of  the  bark,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
work  on  the  liber  or  inner  layers  alone,  which  might  readily  be  done, 
as  they  separate  easily. 

According  to  the  recent  researches  of  Broughton*  the  bitter  principle 
is  an  amorphous  resin  soluble  in  the  usual  solvents  and  in  boiling  solu- 
tions of  fixed  alkalis.  From  the  latter  it  is  precipitated  by  acids, 
yet,  probably,  altered.  Broughton  ascribed  the  formula  C^H'^0"  to 
this  bitter  resin  purified  by  hieans  of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  ether 
and  absolute  alcohol;  it  fused  at  92''  C.  He  obtained  moreover 
a  small  quantity  of  a  crystallized  principle,  which  he  believed  to  be  a 
fatty  body,  yet  its  melting  point  of  175"  C.  is  not  in  favour  of  this 
suggestion. 

Uses — In  India  the  bark  is  used  as  a  tonic  and  antiperiodic,  both 
by  natives  and  Europeans.  Dr.  Pulney  Andy  of  Madras  has  found  the 
leaves  beneficial  in  small-pox. 

'  Indian  Annals  of  Medical  Science,  Cal-  '  Madras  Monthly  Joum,  Med.  Science, 

cutta,  iv.  (1857)  104.  quoted  in  PAarm./crtfrw.  June  14,  1873,902. 
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CORTEX     SOYMIDA. 

Cortex  Swieteniw ;  Rohun  Bark. 

Botanical  Origin — Soymida^  febrifuga  Juss.  (Stuietenia  febrifuga 
Willd.),  a  tree  of  considerable  size  not  uncommon  in  the  forests  of 
Central  and  Southern  India.  The  timber  called  by  Europeans 
Bastard  Cedar  is  very  durable  and  strong,  and  mudi  valued  for 
building  purposes. 

History — The  introduction  of  Rohun  Bark  into  the  medical  practice 
of  Europeans  is  due  to  Roxburgh'  who  recommended  the  dioig  as  a 
substitute  for  Cinchona,  after  numerous  trials  made  in  India  about  the 
year  1791.  At  the  same  time  he  sent  supplies  to  Edinburgh,  where 
Duncan  made  it  the  subject  of  a  thesis'  which  probably  led  to  it  being 
introduced  into  the  materia  medica  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia 
of  1803,  and  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  of  1807. 

Though  thus  oflEicially  recognized,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  bark 
came  much  into  use  or  by  any  other  means  fulfilled  the  expectations 
raised  in  its  favour.  At  present  it  is  regarded  simply  as  a  useful 
astringent  tonic,  and  as  such  it  has  a  place  in  the  PharrrmcopcBia^  of 
India  (1868). 

Description — Our  specimen  of  Rohun  bark*  which  is  from  a  young 
tree,  is  in  straight  or  somewhat  curved,  half-tubular  quills,  an  inch  or 
more  in  diameter  and  about  ^  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Externally  it  is 
of  a  rusty  grey  or  brown,  with  a  smoothish  surface  exhibiting  no  con- 
siderable furrows  or  cracks,  but  numerous  small  corky  warts.  These 
form  little  elliptic  scars  or  rings,  brown  in  the  centre  and  but  slightly 
raised  from  the  surface.  The  inner  side  and  edges  of  the  quills  are  of 
a  bright  reddish  colour. 

A  transverse  section  exhibits  a  thin  outer  layer  coloured  by  chloro- 
phyll, and  a  middle  layer  of  a  bright  rusty  hue,  traversed  by  large 
medullary  rays  and  darker  wedge-shaped  rays  of  liber.  The  latter  has 
a  fibrous  fracture,  that  of  the  outer  part  of  the  bark  being  rather  corky 
or  foliaceous.  The  whole  bark  when  comminuted  is  of  a  rusty  colour, 
becoming  reddish  by  exposure  to  air  and  moisture.  It  has  a  bitter 
astringent  taste  with  no  distinctive  odour.  The  older  bark  frequently 
half  an  inch  thick  and  fibrous,  has  a  thick  ragged  corky  laver  of  a 
rusty  blackish-brown  colour,  deeply  fissured  longitudinally,  and 
minutely  cracked  transversely.  Old  bark,  according  to  Dymock  (1877), 
is  generally  in  half  quills  of  a  rich  red-brown  colour. 

Microscopic  Structure— The  bark  presents  but  few  structural 
peculiarities.  The  ring  of  liber  is  made  up  of  alternating  prosenchyma- 
tous  and  parenchymatous  tissue.  In  the  latter  the  larger  cells  are  filled 
with  mucilage,  the  others  with  starch.  The  prosenchymatous  groups  of 
the  liber  e:3iibit  that  peculiar  form  we   have   already  described  as 

*  From  S&mida^  the  Teluga  name  of  the  -  Medical  Facts  and  Observaihfis,  Lond. 

tree;  Bdhan  in  its  name  in  Hinduatani.—         vi.  (1795)  127. 

Fig.  in  Bentley  and  Trimen,  Med.  Plants,  '  Tentamen  inaugurate  de  Swietenid  Sof/- 

part  18  (1877).— See  also  C.  De  CandoUe,         rnidd,  Edinb.  1794. 

m  Manogr.  Phanerogamar,  I  (1878)  722.  *  Kindly  sent  us  by  Mr.  Broughtou  of 

Ootacamund. 
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hombaat  (p.  74) ;  it  chiefly  contains  the  tannic  matter,  besiaes  stellate 
crystals  of  oxalate  of  calcium  which  are  distributed  through  the  whole 
tissue  of  the  bark.  The  medullary  rays  are  of  the  usual  form,  and  con- 
tain starch  gra^ules.  The  corky  coat  is  built  up  of  a  smaller  number 
of  vaulted  cells. 

Chemical  Composition  * — The  bitter  principle  of  the  bark  has 
been  ascertained  by  Broughton^  to  be  a  nearly  colourless  resinous 
substance,  sparingly  soluble  in  water  but  more  so  in  alcohol,  ether,  or 
benzol.  It  does  not  appear  to  unite  with  acids  or  bases,  and  is  less 
soluble  in  water  containing  them  than  in  pure  water.  It  has  a  very 
bitter  taste,  and  refuses  to  crystallize  either  from  benzol  or  ether.  It 
contains  no  nitrogen.  To  this  we  may  add  that  the  bark  is  rich  in 
tannic  acid. 

Uses — Rohun  bark  is  administered  in  India  as  an  astringent  tonic 
and  antiperiodic,  and  is  reported  useful  in  intermittent  fevers  and 
general  debility,  as  well  as  in  the  advanced  stages  of  dysentery  and  in 
diarrhoea. 

RHAMNACE^. 

FRUCTUS     RHAMNI. 

Baccce  .Rhamni,  Baccce  Spince  cervince ;  Buckthorn  Berries ;  F.  Baiea 

de  Neptntn ;  G.  Kreuzdombeeren, 

Botanical  Origin — Rliammus  ca^WicaL.,  a  robust  dioecious  shrub 
with  spreading  branches,  the  smaller  of  which  often  terminate  in  a  stout 
thorn.  It  is  indigenous  to  Northern  Africa,  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
and  stretches  eastward  to  the  Caucasus  and  into  Siberia.  We  have 
seen  stems  50  years  old,  having  a  diameter  of  8  inches,  sent  from  the 
government  of  Cherson,  Southern  Russia.  In  England  the  buckthorn 
though  generally  distributed  is  abundant  only  in  certain  districts;  in 
Scotland  it  occurs  wild  in  but  a  single  locality.  Yet  in  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Finland  it  grows  much  further  north. 

The  firuit  which  ripens  in  the  autumn  is  collected  for  use  chiefly  in 
the  counties  of  Hertfordshire,  Buckinghamshire,  Oxfordshire,  and  also 
from  Wiltshire.  The  collectors  usuauy  prefer  to  supply  the  juice  as 
expressed  by  themselves. 

History — ^The  Buckthorn  was  well  known  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and 
is  mentioned  as  Hartsthorn  or  Waythom  in  their  medical  writings  and 

flossaries  dating  before  the  Norman  conquest.    The  Welsh  physicians  of 
lyddfai  ("Meddygon  Myddvai")  in  the  13th  century  prescribed  the 
juice  of  the  fruit  of  buckthorn  boiled  with  honey  as  an  aperient  drink. 
As  Spina  Cervina  the  shrub  is  referred  to  by  Piero  de'  Crescenzi  of 
Bologna*  about  A.D.  1305. 

The  medicinal  use  of  the  berries  was  familiar  to  all  the  writers  on 

*  The  analysis  alluded  to  in  the  Pharm,  >  Beddome,  Flora  Sylvatica,  Madras,  part 

of     India    (p.     444)     concerns     Khaya  1.(1869)8, — also  information  communicated 

{SvjieieMa)  BentgaUnsis^  and  not  the  present  direct. 

species,  as  my  friend  Dr.  Overbeck  has  in-  '  Trattato  daW  AgricoUura,  Milano  1805 

form-d  me.--F.  A.  F.  10.  iii.  c   m. 
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botany  and  materia  medica  of  the  16th  oentuiy.  Syrup  of  buckthorn 
first  appeared  in  the  London  Phaimacopoeia  of  1650;  it  was  aromatized 
by  means  of  aniseed,  cinnamon,  mastich  and  nutmeg. 

Description — The  fruits,  which  are  only  used  in  the  fresh  state,  are 
small,  juicy,  spherical  drupes  the  size  of  a  pea,  black  and  shining, 
bearing  on  the  summit  the  remnants  of  the  style,  and  supported  below 
by  a  slender  stalk  expanded  into  a  disc-like  receptacle.  Before  ripening 
the  fruit  is  green  and  distinctly  4-lobed,  afterwards  smooth  and  plump. 
It  contains  4  one-seeded  nuts*  meeting  at  right  angles  in  the  middle. 
The  seed  is  erect  with  abroad  furrow  on  the  back:  in  transverse  section 
the  albumen  and  cotyledons  are  seen  to  be  curved  into  a  horse-shoe 
form  with  the  ends  directed  outwarda 

The  fresh  juice  is  green,  has  an  acid  reaction  and  a  sweetish,  after- 
wards disagreeably  bitter  taste,  and  repulsive  odour.  It  is  coloured 
dingy  green  by  ferric  chloride,  yellow  by  alkalis,  red  by  acids.  Accord- 
ing to  Umney  *  it  should  have  a  sp.  gr.  of  1070  to  1075,  but  is  seldom 
sold  pure.     By  keeping  the  juice  gradually  turns  red. 

Microscopic  Structure  —  The  epidermis  consists  of  small  tabular 
cells,  followed  by  a  row  of  large  cubic  cells  and  then  by  several  layers 
of  tangentially-extended  cells  rich  in  chlorophyll.  This  thick  epicarp 
passes  into  the  loose  thin- walled  and  large-celled  sarocarp.  Besides 
chlorophyll  it  exhibits  numerous  cells  each  containing  a  kind  of  sac, 
which  may  be  squeezed  out  of  the  cell.  These  sacs  are  violet,  turning 
blue  with  alkalis.  Similar,  yet  much  more  conspicuous  bodies  occiu* 
also  in  the  pulp  of  the  Locust  Bean  (Ceratonia  Siliqvxi  L.). 

Chemical  Composition — The  berries  of  buckthorn  and  other 
species  of  Bhamnus  contain  interesting  colouring  matters,  which  have 
been  the  subject  of  much  chemical  research  and  controversy.  Winckler 
in  1849  extracted  from  the  juice  Ehamnocathartin,  a  yellowish  un- 
crystallizable  bitter  substance,  soluble  in  water  but  not  in  ether. 
Alkalis  colour  it  golden  yellow;  perchloride  of  iron,  dark  greenish 
brown. 

In  1840  Fleuiy,  a  pharmacien  of  Pontoise,  discovered  in  buckthorn 
juice  a  yellow  substance  forming  cauliflower-like  crystals  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Bhamnine.  This  body  has  been  recently  studied  by 
Lefort,'  who  identified  it  with  the  Rhamnetine  of  Galletly  (1858)  and 
the  Chryaorhamnine  of  Schiitzenberger  and  Berteche  (1865).  Though 
obtainable  from  the  berries  of  all  kinds  of  Ehamnua  used  in  dyeing 
(including  the  common  buckthorn),  it  is  got  most  easily  and 
abundantly  from  Persian  Berries.  When  pure,  and  crystallized  from 
absolute  alcohol,  it  is  described  as  forming  minute  yellow  translucent 
tables.  It  is  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water,  though  colouring  it  pale 
yellow ;  is  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether  or  bisulphide  of 
carbon.  It  is  very  soluble  in  caustic  alkalis,  forming  uncrystallizable 
reddish-yellow  solutions.  From  alkaline  solutions  it  is  precipitated  by 
a  mineral  acid  in  the  form  of  a  glutinous  magma  resembling  hydrated 
silica.     Lefort  assigns  to  it  the  formula  C"H"0'  +  2ffO. 

*  In  lih.  Frangula  L.,  the  other  British  *  6ur  les  grainea  dcs  Xerpruns  tincioriavx. 

species,  the  fruit  has  2  nuts.  — Joum,  de  Pharm.  iv.   (1866)  420. — See 

^  Pharm.  Jourru  Nov.  23  (1872)  404,  and  also  the  investigations  of  Liebermann  and 

July  11  (1874)  21.  Hormann,  1879. 
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This  chemist  has  likewise  found  in  the  berries  of  jRha/mnus,  though 
not  with  certainty  in  those  of  R.  cathaHica,  a  neutral  substance  isomeric 
with  rhamnine,  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  Bhxxmnegine,  Unlike 
rhamnine  it  is  very  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  in  all  other  respects  it 
agrees  with  that  body  in  chemical  and  physical  properties.  The  two 
substances  have  the  same  taste,  almost  the  same  tint,  the  same  crystal- 
line form,  and  lastly  they  give  rise  to  the  same  reactions  with  chemical 
agents. 

The  conclusions  of  Lefort  have  been  contested  by  Stein  (1868)  and 
by  Schiitzenberger  (1868),  the  latter  of  whom  succeeded  in  decomposing 
rhamnegine  and  proving  it  a  glucoside  having  the  formula  C?*H'^0  . 
Its  decomposition  gives  rise  to  a  body  named  Hhamnetin,  C"H^®0',  and 
a  crystallizable  sugar  isomeric  with  mannite.  Schiitzenberger  admits 
that  the  berries  contain  an  isomeric  modification  of  rhamnegine  ;  but  in 
addition  another  colouring  matter  insoluble  in  water,  which  appears  to 
be  the  JRJiamnine  of  Lefort,  but  to  which  he  assigns  a  diifferent  formula, 
namely,  C"H**0^®.  This  is  also  a  glucoside  capable  of  being  split  into 
rhamnetin  and  a  sugar.  There  are  thus,  according  to  Schiitzenberger, 
two  forms  of  rhamnegine  which  may  be  distinguished  as  a  and  fi,  and 
there  is  the  substance  insoluble  in  water,  named  by  Lefort  Rhamnine, 

The  question  of  the  purgative  principles  of  buckthorn,  it  will  be 
observed,  has  not  been  touched  by  all  these  researches. 

Uses — From  the  juice  of  the  beiTies  is  prepared  a  syrup  having 
strongly  purgative  properties,  much  more  used  as  a  medicine  for  animals 
than  for  man.    The  pigment  Sap  Green  is  also  made  from  the  juice. 


AMPELIDE^. 

UV-flE      PASS^. 

Passulce  majorea ;  Raisins;  F.  Raisins;  Q,  Rosinen. 

Botanical  Origin — Vitis  vinifera  L.,  the  Common  Grape-vine.  It 
appears  to  be  indigenous  to  the  Caucasian  provinces  of  Russia,  that  is 
to  say,  to  the  country  lying  between  the  eastern  end  of  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  south-western  shores  of  the  Caspian ;  extending  thence  south- 
ward into  Armenia.  Under  innumerable  varieties,  it  is  cultivated  in 
most  of  the  warmer  and  drier  countries  of  the  temperate  regions  of  both 
the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres.  Humboldt  defines  the  area  of 
the  profitable  culture  of  the  vine  as  a  zone  lying  between  36*^  and  40^ 
of  north  latitude. 

History — The  vine  is  among  the  oldest  of  cultivated  plants,  and  is 
mentioned  in  the  earliest  Mosaic  writings.  Dried  gi*apes  as  distin- 
guished from  fresh  were  used  by  the  ancient  Hebrews,  and  in  the 
Vulgate  are  translated  Uvce  passce}  During  the  middle  ages,  raisins 
were  an  article  of  luxury  imported  into  England  from  Spain. 

Description — The  ovaiy  of  Vitis  vinifera  is  2-celled  with  2  ovules 
in  each  cell ;  it  developes  into  a  succulent,  pedicellate  berry  of  spherical 

^  Numbers  vi.  3;  1  Sam.  xzv.  18,  xxx.   12;  2  Sam.  xvi.  1  ;  1  Chron.  xii.  40. 
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or  ovoid  form,  in  which  the  cells  are  obliterated  and  some  of  the  seeds 
generally  abortive.  As  the  fruit  is  not  articulated  with  the  rachis  or 
the  rachis  with  the  branch,  it  does  not  drop  at  maturity  but  remains 
attached  to  the  plant,  on  which,  provided  there  is  sufficient  solar  heat, 
it  gradually  withers  and  dries :  such  fruits  are  called  Raisina  oftiie  8vm, 
Various  methods  are  adopted  to  facilitate  the  drying  of  the  fruity  such 
as  dipping  the  bunches  in  boiling  water  or  in  a  lye  of  wood  ashes,  or 
twisting  or  partially  severing  the  stalk, — the  effect  of  each  operation 
being  to  arrest  or  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  tissues.  The  drjring 
is  performed  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  sometimes  supplemented  by 
artificial  heat. 

The  raisins  commonly  found  in  the  shops  are  the  produce  of  Spain 
and  Asia  Minor,  and  are  sold  either  in  entire  bunches  or  removed  from 
the  stalk.  The  former  kind,  known  as  Muscatel  Raisina  and  imported 
from  Malaga,  are  dried  and  packed  with  great  care  for  use  as  a 
dessert  fruit.  The  latter  kind,  which  includes  the  Valencia  Raisi/ns  of 
Spain,  and  the  Meme,  Chesme  and  stoneless  Sultana  Raisims  of  Smyrna, 
are  used  for  culinary  purposes.  For  pharmacy,  Valencia  raisins  are 
generally  employed. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  outer  layer  or  skin  of  the  berry  is 
made  up  of  small  tabular  cells  loaded  with  a  reddish  granular  matter, 
which  on  addition  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron  assumes 
a  dingy  green  hue.  The  interior  parenchyme  exhibits  large,  thin-walled, 
loose  cells  containing  an  abundance  of  crystals  (bitartrate  of  potassium 
and  sugar).  There  are  also  some  fibro-vascular  bundles  traversing  the 
tissue  in  no  regular  order. 

Chemical  Composition — ^The  pulp  abounds  in  grape  sugar  and 
cream  of  tartar,  each  of  which  in  old  raisins  may  be  found  crystallized 
in  nodular  masses;  it  also  contains  gum  and  malic  acid.  The  seeds 
afford  15  to  18  per  cent,  of  a  bland  fixed  oil,  which  is  occasionallv 
extracted.  Fitz  *  has  shown  that  it  consists  of  the  glycerides  of  Erucic 
Add,  CTH**0',  stearic  acid,  and  palmitic  acid,  the  first-named  acid 
largely  prevailing.  The  crystals  oi  erucic  acid  melt  at  34*'  C;  bv  means 
of  fused  potash  they  may  be  resolved  into  arachic  acid,  C*H*'0*,  and 
acetic  acid,  C^H^O^. 

The  seeds  further  contain  5  to  6  per  cent,  of  tannic  acid,  which  also 
exists  in  the  skin  of  the  fruit.  The  latter  is  likewise  the  seat  of 
chlorophyll  and  other  colouring  matter. 

Commerce — The  consumption  of  raisins  in  Great  Britain  is  very 
large  and  is  increasing.  The  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  have 
been  as  follows : — 

1870. 

583,860  cwt 

vaL  £1,058,406. 

Of  the  quantity  mentioned  for  1872  there  were  400,570  cwt.  shipped 
from  Spain,  170,500  cwt.  from  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  the  remainder  from 
other  countries.'    It  is  stated  that  Greece,  in  1874,  exported  about  1 J 


1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

365,418 

427,056 

617,418 

vaL  £593,527, 

vaL  £707,344. 

val.  £1,149,337. 

*  Berichte  der  deutttch,   chem,    Oeaellsch. 
zu  BfrUn,  iv.  (1871)441?. 


'  Anmial  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the 
Umt-ed  Kinffdum, 
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millions  of  cwt.,  value  £28,000,000;   much  of  this  was  shipped  to 
England. 

Uses — Raisins  are  an  ingredient  of  Compoui^d  Tincture  of  Car- 
damoms and  of  Tincture  of  Senna.  They  have  no  medicinal  properties, 
and  are  only  used  for  the  sake  of  the  saccharine  matter  they  impart/ 
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MASTICHE. 

MastiXy  Beaina  Mastiche ;  MaMich ;  F.  Mastic  ;  G.  Mastix. 

Botanical  Origin — Pistada  Lentiscus  L.,  the  lentisk,  is  a  dioecious 
eveigreen,  mostly  found  as  a  shrub  a  few  feet  high ;  but  when  allowed 
to  attain  its  full  growth,  it  slowly  acquires  the  dimensions  of  a  small 
tree  having  a  dense  head  of  foliage.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean 
shores  from  Syria  to  Spain,  and  is  found  in  Portugal,  Morocco  and  the 
Canaries.     In  some  parts  of  Italy  it  is  largely  cut  for  fuel. 

Mastich  is  collected  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island  of  Scio,  which 
was  long  regarded  as  the  only  region  in  the  world  capable  of  affording 
it.  Experiments  made  in  1856  by  Orphanides^  have  proved  that 
excellent  mastich  might  be  easily  obtained  in  other  islands  of  the 
Archipelago,  and  probably  also  in  Continental  Greece.  The  same 
botanist  remarks  that  the  trees  yielding  mastich  in  Scio  are  exclu- 
sively male. 

History — Mastich  has  been  known  from  a  very  remote  period,  and 
is  mentioned  by  Theophrastus,^  who  lived  in  the  4th  century  before  the 
Christian  era.  Both  Dioscorides  and  Pliny  notice  it  as  a  production  of 
the  island  of  Chio,  the  modern  Scio. 

Avicenna  *  described  (about  the  year  1000)  two  sorts  of  mastich,  the 
white  or  Roman  (i.e.  Mediterranean  or  Chi^istian),  and  the  dark  or 
Nabathsean, — the  latter  probably  one  of  the  Eastern  forms  of  the  drug 
mentioned  at  p.  165. 

Benjamin  of  Tudela,'  who  visited  the  island  of  Scio  when  travelling 
to  the  East  about  a.d.  1160-1173,  also  refers  to  it  yielding  mastich, 
which  in  fact  has  always  been  one  of  its  most  important  productions, 
and  fix)m  the  earliest  times  intimately  connected  with  its  history. 

Mastich  was  prescribed  in  the  13th  century  by  the  Welsh  "  Meddy- 
gon  Myddvai  "  as  an  ingredient  of  ointments. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  mastich  of  Scio  was  held  as  a  monopoly  by 
the  Greek  emperors,  one  of  whom,  Michael  Paleologus  in  1261,  permitted 
the  Genoese  to  settle  in  the  island.  His  successor  Andronicus  II. 
conceded  in  1304  the  administration  of  the  island  to  Benedetto  Zaccaria, 
a  rich  patrician  of  Genoa  and  the  proprietor  of  the  alimi  works  of  Fokia 

^  The  amount  of  this  is  very  smalL     On  ^  Heldreich,  Nutzpjlanzen  Cfriedienlands, 

macerating  crashed  raisins  in  proof  spirit  in  Athen,  1862.  61. 

the  {ffoportion  of  2  oz.  to  a  pmt,  we  found  '  Hvtt.  Plant,  lib.  iz.  c.  1. 

each  fluid  ounce  of  the  tincture  so  obtained  *  Lib.  ii.  c.  462. 

to  affOTd  by  evajporation  to  dryness  28  ^  Wright,   Early  Travels   in  PaleMinc, 

grains  of  a  cfark  viscid  sugary  extract.  1848.  77.  (Bobn's  scries). 
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(the  ancient  Phocflea),  north-west  of  Smyrna,  for  ten  years,  renouncing 
all  tribute  during  that  period  The  concession  was  very  lucrative,  a 
large  revenue  being  derived  from  the  Contrata  del  Mastico  or  Mastich 
district :  and  the  Zaccaria  family,  taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  of 
the  emperor,  determined  to  hold  it  as  long  as  possible.  In  fact  they 
made  themselves  the  real  sovereigns  of  Scio  and  of  some  of  the  adjacent 
islands,  and  retained  their  position  until  expelled  by  Andronicus  III. 
in  1329.1 

The  island  was  retaken  by  the  Genoese  under  Simone  Vignosi  in 
1346 ;  and  then  by  a  remarkable  series  of  events  became  the  property 
of  an  association  called  the  Maxma  (the  Arabic  word  for  subsidy  or 
reinforcement).  Many  of  the  noblest  families  of  Genoa  enrolled  them- 
selves in  this  corporation  and  settled  in  the  island  of  Scio  ;  and  in  order 
to  express  the  community  of  interest  that  governed  their  proceedings, 
some  of  them  relinquished  their  family  names  and  assumed  the  general 
name  of  Oiustiniani}  This  extraordinary  society  played  a  part  ex- 
actly comparable  to  that  of  the  late  East  India  Company.  In  Genoa 
it  had  its  "  Officium  Chii  " ;  it  had  its  own  constitution  and  mint,  and 
it  engaged  in  wans  with  the  emperors  of  Constantinople,  the  Venetians 
and  the  Turks,  who  in  turn  attacked  and  ravaged  tne  mastich  island 
and  adjacent  possessions. 

The  Giustinianis  regulated  very  strictly  the  culture  of  the  lentisk 
and  the  gathering  and  export  of  its  produce,  and  cruelly  punished  all 
offenders.  The  annual  export  of  the  drug  was  300  to  400  quintals,* 
which  were  immediately  assigned  to  the  four  regions  with  which  the 
Maona  chiefly  traded.  These  were  Romania  {i.e.  Greece,  Constanti- 
nople and  the  Crimea),  Ocddente  (Italy,  France,  Spain  and  Germany), 
Vera  Turchia  (Asia  Minor),  and  Oriente  (Syria,  Egypt,  and  Northern 
Africa).  In  1364,  a  quintal  was  sold  for  40  lire ;  in  1417,  the  price  was 
fixed  at  25  lire.  In  the  16th  century,  the  whole  income  from  the  drug 
was  30,000  ducats  (£13,750),*  a  large  sum  for  that  period. 

In  1566,  the  Giustinianis  definitively  lost  their  beautiful  island,  the 
Turks  under  Piali  Pasha  taking  it  by  force  of  arras  under  pretext  that 
the  customary  tribute  was  not  duly  paid.^  A  few  years  before  that 
event,  it  was  visited  by  the  French  naturalist  Belon  ®  who  testifies  from 


*  Friar  Jordanus  who  visited  Scio  circa 
1330  (?)  noticed  the  production  of  mastich, 
and  also  the  loss  of  the  island  by  Martino 
Zaccaria. — Mirahilia  descriptOf  or  Wonders 
of  the  Eastj  edited  by  Qoi.  Yule  for  the 
Hakluyt  Society,  1863. 

2  Probably  partly  for  the  reason  that  a 
Palazzo  Giustiniani  in  Genoa  had  become 
the  property  of  the  Society.  In  the  little 
"Piazza  Giustiniani,"  near  the  cathedral 
of  San  Lorenzo,  that  palace  may  still  bo 
seen,  but  there  is  only  a  large  view  of  the 
island  of  Scio  which  would  remind  of  the 
Maona.  I  was  told  in  1874  by  Siff.  Canale, 
the  historian  of  Genoa,  that  he  thought  it 
doubtful  that  the  Officium  Chii  had  resided 
in  the  said  palace. — F.A.F. 

'  An  incidental  notice  showing  the  value 
of  the  trade  occurs  in  the  letter  of  Columbus 
(himself  a  Genoese)  announcing  the  result 
of  his  first  voyage  to  the  Indies.    In  stating 


what  may  be  obtained  from  the  island  of 
Hispanioia,  he  mentions — ^gold  and  spices .  . 
and  masticJij  hitherto  found  only  in  Greece 
in  the  island  of  Scio,  and  which  the  Sig- 
noria  sells  at  its  own  price,  as  much  as  their 
Highnesses  [Ferdinand  and  Isabella]  shall 
command  to  be  shipped.  The  letter  bears 
date  15  Feb.  1493.— Z/f/ter«  of  Chrisiobal 
Columbus  (Hakluyt  Society)  1870.  p.  15. 

*  The  ducat  being  reckoned  at  98.  2(1. 

*  For  further  particulars  respecting  the 
history  of  Scio,  the  Maona,  and  the  trade 
of  the  Genoese  in  the  Levant,  see  Hopf  in 
Ersch  and  Grubber's  Encyclopadie^  vol.  68 
(Leipzig,  1859)  art.  Oiustiniani ;  also  Heyd 
Colonic  commerciaU  degli  Italiani  in  Oriente 
i.  (1866). 

*  Observations  de  plusieurs  singularitez  et 
choses  m^morables  trouve^  en  Gr^ce,  etc. 
Paris,  1664.  liv.  ii.  ch.  8.  p.  836. 
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peraonal  observation  to  the  great  care  with  which  the  lentisk  was 
cultivated  by  the  inhabitants. 

When  Tournefort^  was  at  Scio  in  1701,  all  the  lentisk  trees  on  the 
island  were  held  to  be  the  property  of  the  Grand  Signor,  and  if  any 
laud  was  sold,  the  sale  did  not  include  the  lentisks  that  might  be 
growing  on  it  At  that  time  the  mastich  villages,  about  twenty  in 
number,  were  required  to  pay  286  chests  of  mastich  annually  to  the 
Turkish  officers  appointed  to  receive  the  revenue. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  present  centiuy,  when  Olivier^  paid  a  visit 
to  the  island  of  Chios,  he  found  50,000  ocche  (one  occa=2-82  lb.  avdp. 
=  1*28  kilogrammes)  or  somewhat  more  to  be  the  annual  harvest  of 
mastich. 

The  month  of  January,  1850,  was  memorable  throughout  Greece 
and  the  Archipelago  for  a  frost  of  unparalleled  severity  which  proved 
very  destructive  to  the  mastich  trees  of  Scio,  and  occasioned  a  scarcity 
of  the  drug  that  lasted  for  many  years.' 

The  foregoing  statements  show  that  for  centuries  past  Scio  or  Chios 
was  famed  for  this  resin ;  there  are  however  a  few  evidences  proving 
that  at  least  a  little  mastich  used  also  to  be  collected  in  other  islands. 
Amari^  quoted  an  Arabic  geographer  of  the  12th  century  speaking  of 
"  il  Tndstice  di  PanteUama  cavato  da  lentischi  e  lo  storace  odorifelroj' 
Pantellaria,  Kossura  of  the  ancients,  is  the  small  volcanic  island  south- 
west of  Sicily,  not  far  from  Tunis.  In  a  list  enumerating  the  drugs 
to  be  met  with  in  1582  in  the  fair  of  Frankfurt '  we  find  even  mastich 
of  Cyprus  quoted  as  superior  to  the  common.  Cyprian  mastich  again 
occurs  in  the  pharmaceutical  tariffs  of  1612  and  1669  of  the  same  city, 
and  in  many  others  of  that  time.* 

The  disuse  into  which  mastich  has  fallen  makes  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand its  ancient  importance  ;  but  a  glance  at  the  pharmacoposias  of  the 
15th,  16th,  and  17th  centuries  shows  that  it  was  an  ingredient  of  a 
large  number  of  compound  medicines.^ 

Secretion — In  the  bark  of  the  stems  and  branches  of  the  mastich 
shrub,  there  are  resin-ducts  like  those  in  the  aromatic  roots  of  UmfibeUi- 
fercB  or  CompoaitcB,  In  Pistacia  they  may  even  be  shown  in  the 
petioles.  The  wood  is  devoid  of  resin,^  so  that  slight  incisions  are  suffi- 
cient to  provoke  the  resinous  exudation,  the  bark  being  not  very  thick, 
and  liable  to  scale  off. 

Collection — In  Scio  incisions  are  made  about  the  middle  of  June 
in  the  bark  of  the  stems  and  principal  branches.  From  these  incisions 
which  are  vertical  and  very  close  together,  the  resin  speedily  flows,  and 


»  Voyage  into  the  Levant,  i.   (1718)  285. 

*  Voyage  dans  V Empire  Othoman  et  la 
Perse,  ii.  (Paris,  1801)  132-136. 

'At  Athens  the  mercury  was  for  a  short 
time  at  —10*'  C.  (14"  F.)  In  Scio,  where 
the  frost  was  probably  quite  as  severe, 
though  we  have  no  exact  data,  the  mischief 
to  the  lentisks  varied  with  the  locality, 
trees  exposed  to  the  north  or  flrowing  at 
considerable  elevations,  being  killed  down 
to  the  base  of  the  trunk,  while  those  in 
more  favoured  positions  su6fered  destruc- 
tioD  only  in  some  of  their  branches. 


*  Storia  dei  Musulmani  di8icilia,m,{\Sm 

787. 

*  Flttckiger,  Documente  r.ur  Qeschkhte  der 
Pharmacie,  Halle,  1876.  31. 

o/Wc/.  41.  65. 

'  Thus  in  the  London  Pharmaxiopoeia  of 
1632,  mastich  enters  into  24  of  the  37  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  pill,  besides  which  it  is  pre- 
scribed in  troches  and  ointments. 

^See  Unger  and  Kotsehy,  Die  Insel 
Cypem,  Wien,  1865.  424. 
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soon  hardens  and  dries.  After  15  to  20  days  it  is  collected  with  much 
care  in  little  baskets  lined  with  white  paper  or  clean  cotton  wool.  The 
ground  below  the  trees  is  kept  hard  and  clean,  and  flat  pieces  of  stone 
are  often  laid  on  it  that  the  droppings  of  resin  may  be  saved  uninjured 
by  dirt.  There  is  also  some  spontaneous  exudation  from  the  small 
branches  which  is  of  very  fine  quality.  The  operations  are  carried  on  by 
women  and  children  and  last  for  a  couple  of  months.  A  fine  tree  may 
yield  as  much  as  8  to  10  pounds  of  mastich. 

The  dealers  in  Scio  distinguish  three  or  four  qualities  of  the  drug, 
of  which  the  two  finer  are  called  kvXktto  and  <t>\i(rKdpi,  that  collect^ 
from  the  ground  irnrra,  and  the  worst  of  all  <t>\ovSa} 

Description — ^The  best  sort  of  mastich  consists  of  roundish  tears 
about  the  size  of  small  peas,  together  with  pieces  of  an  oblong  or  pear- 
shaped  form.  They  are  of  a  pale  yellow  or  slightly  greenish  tint 
darkening  by  age,  dusty  and  slightly  opaque  on  the  surfece  but  perfectly 
transparent  within.  The  mastich  of  late  imported  has  been  washed  ; 
the  tears  are  no  longer  dusty,  but  have  a  glassy  transparent 
appearance.  Mastich  is  brittle,  has  a  conchoidal  fracture,  a  slight 
terebinthinous  balsamic  odour.  It  speedily  softens  in  the  mouth,  and 
may  be  easily  masticated  and  kneaded  between  the  teeth,  in  this 
respect  differing  from  sandarac,  a  tear  of  which  breaks  to  powder 
when  bitten. 

Inferior  mastich  is  less  transparent,  and  consists  of  masses  of  larger 
size  and  less  regular  shape,  often  contaminated  with  earthy  and  vege- 
table impurities. 

The  sp.  gr.  of  selected  tears  of  mastich  is  about  106.  They  soften 
at  99'  C.  but  do  not  melt  below  108% 

Mastich  dissolves  in  half  its  weight  of  pure  warm  acetone  and  then 
deviates  the  ray  of  polarized  light  to  the  right.  On  cooling,  the  solu- 
tion becomes  turbid.  It  dissolves  slowly  in  5  parts  of  oil  of  cloves, 
forming  even  in  the  cold  a  clear  solution ;  it  is  but  little  soluble  in 
glacial  acetic  acid  or  in  benzol. 

Chemical  Composition — Mastich  is  soluble  to  the  extent  of  about 
90  per  cent  in  cold  alcohol ;  the  residue,  which  has  been  termed 
Maaticin  or  Beta-resin  of  Mastich,  is  a  translucent,  colourless,  tough 
substance,  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol  or  in  solution  of  caustic  alkali, 
but  dissolving  in  ether  or  oil  of  turpentine.  According  to  Johnston,  it 
is  somewhat  less  rich  in  oxygen  than  the  following. 

The  soluble  portion  of  mastich,  called  Alpha  resin  of  Mastich,  pos- 
sesses acid  properties,  and  like  many  other  resins  has  the  formula 
Q»jj»2Qa  Hartsen'  asserts  that  it  can  be  obtained  in  crystals.  Its 
alcoholic  solution  is  precipitated  by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  neutral 
acetate  of  lead.     Mastich  contains  a  very  little  volatile  oil. 

Commerce — Mastich  still  forms  the  principal  revenue  of  Scio,  from 
which  island  the  export  in  1871  was  28,000  lb.  of  picked,  smd  42,000  lb. 
of  common.  The  market  price  of  picked  mastich  was  equal  to  68.  lOcZ. 
per  lb. — that  of  common  2s.  10a.  The  superior  quality  is  sent  to 
Turkey,  especially  Constantinople,  also  to  Trieste,  Vienna,  and  Mar- 

*  Heldreich  (and  Orphanides)  Nutxpflan-  «  Berichte  dur  detUschen  chem.  Oesellsch. 

Ten  OrkchenlandM,  Athen,  1S62,  60.  1876.  316. 
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seilles,  and  a  small  quantity  to  England.    The  common  sort  is  employed 
in  the  East  in  the  manufacture  of  raki  and  other  cordials/ 

Uses — Mastich  is  not  now  regarded  as  possessing  any  important 
therapeutic  virtues,  and  as  a  medicine  is  becoming  obsolete.  Even  in 
varnish  making  it  is  no  longer  employed  as  formerly,  its  place  being 
well  supplied  by  less  costly  resins,  such  for  example  as  dammar. 

Varieties — There  is  found  in  the  Indian  bazaars  a  kind  of  mastich 
which  though  called  Mustagi-rwmi  (Roman  mastich),  is  not  imported 
from  Europe  but  from  Kdbul,  and  is  the  produce  of  Pistacia  Khvajuk 
Stocks,  and  the  so-called  P.  calmlica  St.  trees  growing  all  over  Sind, 
Beltichistan  and  Kabul.'  This  drug,  of  which  the  better  qualities  closely 
approximate  to  the  mastich  of  Scio,  sometimes  appears  in  the  European 
market  under  the  name  of  East  Indian  or  Bombay  Mastich  We  find 
that  when  dissolved  in  half  its  weight  of  acetone  or  benzol,  it  deviates 
the  ray  of  light  to  the  right. 

The  solid  resin  of  the  Algerian  form  of  P.  TerebinthtLsli.,  known  as 
P.  aUa/atica  Desf ,  is  collected  and  used  as  mastich  by  the  Arab  tribes 
of  Northern  Africa.^ 


TEREBINTHINA  CHIA 

Terebinthina  Cypria ;  Chian  or  Cyprian  Turpentine ;  F.  Tirdhenthine 
ou  Baume  de  Chio  on  de  Chyprea  ;  G.  Chios  Terpenthin,  Cypriacher 
Terpenthin, 

Botanical  Origin — Pistacia  Terehinthus  L.  (P.  atlantica  Desf, 
P.  palcestina  Boiss.,  P.  cabvZica  Stocks),  a  tree  20  to  40  feet  or  more 
in  height,  in  some  countries  only  a  shrub,  common  on  the  islands  and 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  as  well  as  throughout  Asia  Minor,  extend- 
ing, as  P.  palcestina,  to  Syria  and  Palestine  ;  and  eastward,  as  P. 
ccUmlica,  to  Beluchistan  and  Afghanistan.  It  is  found  under  the  form 
called  P.  atlantica  in  Northern  Africa,  where  it  grows  to  a  large  size, 
and  in  the  Canary  Islands. 

These  several  forms  are  mostly  regarded  as  so  many  distinct  species ; 
but  after  due  consideration  and  the  examination  of  a  large  number  of 
specimens  both  dried  and  living,  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
tney  may  fairly  be  united  under  a  single  specific  name.  The  extreme 
varieties  certainly  present  great  differences  of  habit,  as  anyone  would 
observe  who  had  compared  Pistacia  Terebinthus  as  the  straggling  bush 
which  it  is  in  Languedoc  and  Provence,  with  the  noble  umbrageous 
tree  it  forms  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Smyrna.  But  the  different  types 
are  united  by  so  many  connecting  links,  that  we  have  felt  warranted  in 
dissenting  from  the  opinion  usually  held  respecting  them. 

On  the  branches  of  Pistacia  Terebinthus,  a  kind  of  galls  is  produced, 
which  we  shall  briefly  notice  in  our  article  Qallae  halepenses. 

1  Consul  Gamberbatch,  Report  on  Trade  DetUachen  MorgenL  OesdUch,  xxix.  582. 
of  Smyrna  for  1871. — Baki,  derived  from  ^  FoweU,  Economic  Productso/the  Punjab, 

tiie  Tiu'kish  word  sdqizy  for  mastich,  which,  Boorkce,  1868.  411. 

strange  to  say,  would  appear  to  have  its  ^Guibourt,  Hist  d,  />ro^.  iii.  (1850)  458; 

home  on  the  Baltic.     In  the  vocabularies  Kuxnievjit  Topographiem4dicaleduSaharat 

of  the  Old-Prussian    idiom   *'sachis"    is  Paris,  1866.  58. 
found  meaning  resin. — Blau,  ZeUschri/t  der 
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History — ^The  terebinth  was  well  known  to  the  ancients ;  it  is  the 
T€pjuLLv6o9  of  Theophi-astus,  repefiivOo^  of  other  authors,  and  the  Alah  of 
the  Old  Testament.^  Among  its  products,  the  kernels  were  regarded 
by  Dioscorides  as  unwholesome,  though  agreeable  in  taste.  By  pressing 
them,  the  original  Oil  of  Turpentine,  repe^lvdivov  eXcuov,  a  mixture  of 
essential  and  fat  oil  was  obtained,  as  it  is  in  the  East  to  the  present 
day.  The  resinous  juice  of  the  stem  and  branches,  the  true,  primitive 
turpentine, /offTiVi;  repfJuvOivfj,  was  celebrated  as  the  finest  of  all  analogous 

[)roducts,  and  preferred  both  to  mastich  and  the  pinic  resins.     To  the 
atter  however  the  name  of  turpentine  was  finally  applied.* 

Collection — The  resinous  juice  is  secreted  in  the  bark,  according  to 
Unger,'  and  Marchand,*  in  special  cells  precisely  as  mastich  in  P.  LenOs" 
CU8,  That  found  in  commerce  is  collected  in  the  island  of  Scio.  To  some 
extent  it  exudes  spontaneously,  yet  in  greater  abundance  after  incisions 
made  in  the  stems  and  branches.  This  is  done  in  spring,  and  the  resin 
continues  to  flow  during  the  whole  summer ;  but  the  quantity  is  so 
small  that  not  more  that  10  or  11  ounces  arc  obtained  from  a  large  tree 
in  the  course  of  a  year.  The  turpentine,  hardened  by  the  coolness  of 
the  night,  is  scraped  from  the  stem  down  which  it  has  flowed,  or  from 
flat  stones  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  to  receive  it.  As  it  is,  when 
thus  collected,  always  mixed  with  foreign  substances,  it  is  purified  to 
some  extent  by  straining  through  small  baskets,  after  having  been 
liquefied  by  exposure  to  the  sun. 

When  Toumefort'  visited  Scio  in  1701,  the  island  was  said  to  produce 
scarcely  300  okes  or  ocche  (one  occa  =  2*82  lb.  avdp.);  a  century  later 
Olivier*  stated,  that  the  turpentine  was  becoming  very  scarce,  200  ocche 
only,  or  even  less,  being  the  annual  yield.  It  was  then  carefully  col- 
lected by  means  of  little  earthen  vessels  tied  to  the  incised  stems.  The 
trade  is  asserted  to  be  now  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of 
the  Jews,  who  dispose  of  the  drug  in  the  interior  part  of  the  Turkish 
Empire.^ 

Description — A  specimen  collected  by  Maltass  near  Smyrna  in 
1858  was,  after  ten  years,  of  a  light  yellowish  colour,  scarcely  fluid 
though  perfectly  transparent,  nearly  of  the  odour  of  melted  colophony 
or  mastich,  and  without  much  taste.  We  found  it  readily  soluble  in 
spirit  of  wine,  amylic  alcohol,  glacial  acetic  acid,  benzol,  or  acetone,  the 
solution  in  each  case  being  very  slightly  fluorescent.  The  alcoholic 
solution  reddens  litmus,  and  is  neither  bitter  nor  acrid.  Two  parts  of 
this  genuine  turpentine  dissolved  in  one  of  acetone  deviate  a  ray  of 
polarized  light  7°  to  the  right '  in  a  column  50  mm.  long. 

Chian  tur|)entine  as  found  in  commerce  and  believed  to  bo  genuine, 
is  a  soft  solid,  becoming  brittle  by  exposure  to  the  air ;  viewed  in  mass 
it  appears  opacjue  and  of  a  dull  brown  hue.     If  pressed  while  warm 


*  Genesis  xii.  6,  where  the  word  is  ren- 
dered in  our  version  plain, 

^Further  historical  information  on  the 
Terebinth  may  be  found  in  Hehn*s  A'M//Mr- 
pflansen  und  Hausthiere,  Berlin,  1877. 
336. 

'Unger  u.  Kotschy,  die  Intel  Cypeniy 
1865.  361.  424. 

*  Revision  dn  groujff  iU«  AnncanlUic4es. 


Paris,  1869.150.  Plate  iii.  shows  the  resini- 
ferous  ducts  of  a  branch  two  years  old. 

*  yoi/o(je  into  the  Levant,  i.  (1718)  287. 

*  Voy.  dans  F Empire  Othoman,  etc.,  ii. 
(1801)  i:)6. 

7  Maltass,  Pharm,  Jonrn,  xvii.  (1856) 
540. 

^  A  solution  of  mastich  made  in  the  same 
proportion  deviates  3^  to  the  right. 
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between  two  slips  of  glass,  it  is  seen  to  be  transparent,  of  a  yellowish 
brown,  and  much  contaminated  by  various  impurities  in  a  state  of  fine 
division.  It  has  an  agreeable,  mild  terebinthinous  odour  and  very  little 
taste.  The  whitish  powder  with  which  old  Chian  turpentine  becomes 
covered,  shows  no  trace  of  crystalline  structure  when  examined  under 
the  microscope. 

Chemical  Composition — Chian  turpentine  consists  of  resin  and 
essential  oil.  The  former  is  probably  identical  with  the  Alpha-resin  of 
mastich.  The  Beta-resin  or  MaMicin  appears  to  be  absent,  for  we  find 
that  Chian  turpentine  deprived  of  its  essential  oil  by  a  gentle  heat,  dis- 
solves entirely  (impurities  excepted)  in  alcohol  sp.  gr.  0*815,  which  is 
by  no  means  the  case  with  mastich. 

The  essential  oil  which  we  obtained  by  distilling  with  water  64 
ounces  of  Chian  turpentine  of  authentic  origin,  amounted  to  nearly  14^ 
per  cent.  It  has  the  odour  of  the  drug ;  sp.  gr.  0869  ;  boiling  point 
lei""  C;  it  deviates  the  ray  of  polarized  light  121°  to  the  right.  In 
common  with  turpentine  oils  of  the  ConifercBy  it  contains  a  small 
amount  of  an  oxygenated  oil,  and  is  therefore  vividly  attacked  by 
sodium.  When  this  reaction  is  over  and  the  oil  is  again  distilled,  it 
boils  at  157°  C  and  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0*862.  It  has  now  a  more  agree- 
able odour,  resembling  a  mixture  of  cajuput,  mace,  and  camphor,  and 
nearly  the  same  rotatory  powei-  (11*5°  to  the  right).  By  saturation 
with  dry  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields  a  solid  compound  after  some 
weeks.  After  treatment  with  sodium  and  rectification,  the  oil  was 
found^to  consist  of  C  88*75,^H  11*40  per  cent.,  which  is  the  composition 
of  oil  of  turpentine. 

Uses — Chian  Turpentine  appears  to  have  exactly  the  properties  of 
the  pinic  turpentines ;  in  British  medicine  it  is  almost  obsolete.  In 
Greece  it  is  sometimes  added  to  wine  or  used  to  flavour  cordials,  in  the 
same  manner  as  turpentine  of  the  pine,  or  mastich. 
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Botanical  Origin — The  plant  which  bears  this  important  kind  of 
gall,  is  Rhus  semialata  Murray  {Rh.  Bucki-amela  Roxb.),  a  tree 
attaining  30  to  40  feet,  common  in  Northern  India,  China  and  Japan, 
ascending  in  the  outer  Himalaya  and  the  Kasia  hills  to  elevations  of 
2,500  to  6,000  feet.* 

History — In  China  these  galls  are  probably  known  and  used  both 
medicinally  and  in  dyeing  since  very  long;  they  are  mentioned  in  the  her- 
bal Puntsaou,  written  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  They  also  occur 
in  Qeyer  s  "Specimen  medicinse  sinicae,"  Frankfort,  1682,  No.  225,  under 
the  name  u  poi  f u.'  Kampfer  *  also  mentions  a  tree  "  Baibokf,  vulgo 
Fusi,"  growing  on  the  hills,  the  pinnate  leaves  of  which  he  found 
often  provided  with  an  excrescence :  **  'Ett/^i/o-c  foliorum  informi, 
tuberosa,  mul tiplici,  tenui,- dura,  cava,  Gallse  nostratis  usu  praestante."  No 

^  From  analysis  performed  in  my  labo-        ii.  (Madras,  1843)  tab.  561,  gives  a  good 
ratory  bv  Dr.  Kraosbaar.— F.  A.  F.  figure. 

*  Wight,  Icones  Plantar,  India:  (nientaUet  '  Hanbury,  Science  Papers,  266. 

*  Anuenitates  exotica!,  1712.  896. 
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doubt  thia  refers  to  the  galls  under  notice ;  they  began  to  be  imported 
into  Europe  about  1724*,  and  are  noticed  by  Gteoffroy  ^  as  Oreiues  deB 
Indea,  but  they  seem  to  have  soon  disappeared  from  the  market. 
Pereira  directed  attention  to  them  in  1844,  since  which  time  they 
have  formed  a  regular  and  abundant  article  of  import  both  from  China 
and  Japan. 

Formation — Chinese  galls  are  vesicular  protuberances  formed  on 
the  leafstalks  and  branches  of  the  above-mentioned  tree,  by  the 
puncture  of  an  insect,  identified  and  figured  by  Doubleday  ^  as  a  species 
of  Aphis,  and  subsequently  named  provisionally  by  Jacob  Bell' 
A.  chinenaia.  We  have  no  account  by  any  competent  observer  of 
their  growth ;  and  as  to  their  development,  we  can  only  imagine  it 
from  Sie  analogous  productions  seen  in  Europe.  According  to  Double- 
day,  it  is  probable  that  the  female  aphis  punctures  the  upper  surface  of 
a  leaf  (more  probably  leafstalk),  the  result  of  the  wound  being  the 
growth  of  a  hollow  expansion  in  the  vegetable  tissue.  Of  this  cavity 
the  creature  takes  possession  and  brings  forth  a  progeny  which  lives 
by  puncturing  the  inner  surface  of  their  home,  thus  much  increasing 
the  tendency  to  a  morbid  expansion  of  the  soft  growing  tissue  in  an 
outwai*d  direction.  Meanwhile  the  neck  of  the  sac-like  gall  thickens, 
the  aperture  contracts  and  finally  closes,  imprisoning  all  the  inmates. 
Here  they  live  and  multiply  untU,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pistacia  gall  of 
Europe,  the  sac  ruptures  and  allows  of  their  escape.  This,  we  may 
imagine,  takes  place  at  the  period  when,  after  some  generations  all 
wingless  and  perhaps  all  female  (for  the  female  aphis  produces  for 
several  generations  without  impregnation),  a  winged  generation  is 
brought  forth  of  both  sexes.  These  may  then  fly  to  other  spots,  and 
deposit  eggs  for  a  further  propagation  of  their  race. 

The  galls  are  collected  when  their  green  colour  is  changing  into 
yellow ;  they  are  then  scalded.* 

Description — The  galls  are  light  and  hollow,  varying  in  length 
from  1  to  2  J  inches,  and  of  extremely  diverse  and  irregular  foim.  The 
simplest  are  somewhat  egg-shaped,  the  smaller  end  being  attached  to 
the  leafstalk;  but  the  form  is  rarely  so  regular,  and  more  often  the 
body  of  the  gall  is  distorted  by  numerous  knobby  or  horn-like  protu- 
berances or  branches ;  or  the  gall  consists  of  several  lobes  uniting  in 
their  lower  part  and  gradually  attenuated  to  the  point  by  which  the 
excrescence  is  attached  to  the  leaf*  But  though  the  form  is  thus  vari- 
able, the  structure  of  these  bodies  is  very  characteristic.  They  are 
striated  towards  the  base,  and  completely  covered  on  other  parts  with 
a  thick,  velvety,  grey  down,  which  rubbed  off  on  the  prominences,  dis- 
plays the  reddisn-brown  colour  of  the  shell  itself.      The  latter  is 


^  M6m.  <le  VAcdd^mie  royale  dea  ScienceSf 
Paria,  1724.  324.— Also  Du  Halde,  Descrip- 
tion de  t Empire  de  la  Chine^  iii.  (La  Haye, 
1736)  615—625.  "Dea  Ou  Poey  t8<i." 
The  author  quotes  numerous  medicinal 
applications  for  these  galls. 

^  Pharm,  Joum,  vii  (1S48)  310. 

»  Ihiil.  X.  (1851)  128. 

*  Stanisl.  Julien  et  P.  Champion,  Indtm- 
tries  awr.  et  modernes  de  V  Empire  chinais, 
1869.  95. 


^  We  have  once  met  with  galls  imported 
from  Shanghai  which  differed  from  ordi- 
nary Chinese  galls  in  not  being  homed, 
but  all  of  an  elongated  ovoid  form,  often 
pointed  at  the  upper  end,  and  having 
moreover  a  strong  ckeeity  smelL  They  may 
be  derived  from  Di^tjlium  racemostim  S. 
et  Z.,  thouffh  they  do  not  perfectly  accord 
with  the  depressed  pear-shaped  forms 
figured  by  Siebold  and  Zucoarini  {Flora 
Japonica,  tab.  94). 
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iV  to  ^  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  translucent  and  horny,  but  brittle  with 
a  smooth  and  shining  fracture.  It  is  rather  smoother  on  the  inner  sur- 
face and  of  lighter  colour  than  on  the  outer. 

The  galls  when  broken  are  generally  found  to  contain  a  white, 
downy-looking  substance,  together  with  the  minute,  dried-up  bodies  of 
the  killed  insect.^ 

The  drug  as  imported  from  Japan  is  usually  a  little  smaller  and 
paler ;  it  mostly  fetches  a  better  price  in  the  market. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  tissue  of  the  galls  is  made  up  of  thiu- 
walled,  large  cells  irregularly  traversed  by  small  vascular  bundles  and 
laticiferous  vessels.  The  latter  are  mostly  not  branched.  The  paren- 
chyme  is  loaded  with  lumps  of  tannic  matter  and  starch,  the  latter  having 
mostly  lost  by  the  treatment  with  boiling  water  its  granular  appearance. 
The  epidermis  of  the  galls  is  covered  with  little  tapering  hairs,  consist- 
ing each  of  1-5  cells,  to  which  is  due  the  velvety  down  of  the  drug. 

Chemical  Composition — Chinese  or  Japanese  galls  contain  about 
70  per  cent,  of  a  tannic  acid,  which  has  been  first  shown  by  Stein  in 
1849  to  be  identical  with  that  derived  from  oak  galls  (see  Gallse  hale- 
penses),  the  so-called  gaUotannic  or  common  tannic  acid.''  It  is  remark- 
able that  this  substance,  which  is  by  no  means  widely  distributed,  is 
also  present  in  Rhvs  coi^ria,  a  species  indigenous  in  the  Mediterranean 
region.  Its  leaves  and  shoots  are  the  well-laiown  dyeing  and  tanning 
material  Sv/niach. 

Stein,  however,  pointed  out  at  the  same  time,  that  in  Chinese  galls 
gaUotannic  acid  is  accompanied  by  a  small  amount,  about  4  per  cent., 
of  a  difierent  tannic  matter. 

Commerce — ^At  present  the  supplies  airive  chiefly  from  Hankow, 
from  which  great  trading  city  the  export,  in  1872,  was  no  less  than 
30,949  peculs,  equal  to  36,844  cwt. ;  21,611  peculs,  value  136,214  taels  (one 
tael  about  68.)  in  1874.  In  1877  all  China  exported  not  more  than 
17,515  peculs.  A  little  is  also  shipped  from  Canton  and  Ningpo.'  The 
quantity  imported  from  China  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1872  was 
8621  cwts.,  valued  at  £20,098.  In  the  China  trade  returns,  the  drug  is 
always  miscalled  **  Nut  galls,"  or  **  gallnuts."  Only  those  called  "  Wu- 
pei-tze"  are  the  galls  under  examination.  There  are  also  oak-galls 
exported  from  China  resembling  those  from  Western  Asia.  Japanese 
gaUs,  "Kifushi,"  are  shipped  in  increasing  quantities  at  BUiogo.* 

Uses — The  galls  under  notice  are  employed,  chiefly  in  Germany,  for 
the  manufacture  of  tannic  acid,  gallic  acid,  and  pyrogalloL 

'  See  also  Schenk,  in  Buchner's  Reperto-  Eoyal  Society ,  xi  (1S62)  402. 

rium  far  Pharm,  v.  (1850)  26-27,  or  short  >  JRetums  of  Trade  at  the  Treaty  Portnof 

abstract  of  that  paper  in  the  Jahresbericht  China,  for  1872.  154 ;  for  1874. 

of  Wiggers,  1850.  48.  *  Matsugata,   Le  Japon  d  V Exposition 

*  See  also  Stenhousc,  Proceedtruja  of  tlie  univeraelle  (Paris,  1878)  116.  146. 
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HERBA  SCOPARII. 

Cdcumina  vel  Summitates  Scojforu  ;  B)vom  Tojjs ;  F.  GeiiA  d  halais; 

G.  Bcsengin^tery  PfrieTnenh'aut 

Botanical  Origin — Cytisus  Scopciriu^  Link  (S/Ktrtium  Scoparium 
L.,  Sarothaninus  vulgaris  Wimmer),  the  Common  Broom,  a  woody 
shrub,  3  to  6  feet  high,  grows  gregariously  in  sandy  thickets  and  un- 
cultivated places  throughout  Great  Britain,  and  Western  and  temperate 
Northern  Europe.  In  continental  Europe  it  is  plentiful  in  the  valley  of 
the  Rhine  up  to  the  Swiss  frontier,  in  Southern  Germany  and  in  Silesia, 
but  does  not  ascend  the  Alps,  and  is  absent  from  many  parts  of  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe,  Polonia  for  instance.  According  to  Ledebour,  it  is 
found  in  Central  and  Southern  Russia  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Ural  Mountains.  In  Southern  Europe  its  place  is  supplied  by  other 
species. 

History — From  the  fact  that  this  plant  is  chiefly  a  native  of 
Western,  Northern  and  Central  Europe,  it  is  improbable  that  the 
classical  authors  were  acquainted  with  it ;  and  for  the  same  reason  the 
remarks  of  the  early  Italian  writers  may  not  always  apply  to  the 
species  under  notice.  With  this  reservation,  we  may  state  that  broom 
under  the  name  Genista,  Genesta,  or  Genestra  is  mentioned  in  the 
earliest  printed  herbals,  as  that  of  Passau,^  1485,  the  Hoiius  Saniiatia, 
1491,  the  Great  Herbal  printed  at  Southwark  in  1526,  and  others. 
It  is  likewise  the  Genista  as  figured  and  described  by  the  German 
botanists  and  pharmacologists  of  the  16th  century,  like  Brunfels,  Fuchs, 
Tragus,  Valerius  Cordus  ("  Genista  angulosa**)  and  others.  Broom  was 
used  in  ancient  Anglo-Saxon  medicine'  as  well  as  in  the  Welsh 
"Meddygon  Myddvai.  It  had  a  place  in  the  London  Pliaimacopoeia  of 
1618,  and  has  been  included  in  nearly  every  subsequent  edition. 
Hieronymus  Bininsch wyg  gives '  directions  for  distilling  a  water  from 
the  flowers,  "  fl(yre8  genestoi" — a  medicine  which  Gerarde  relates  was 
used  by  King  Henry  VIII.  "against  surfets  and  diseases  thereof 
arising." 

Broom  was  the  emblem  of  those  of  the  Norman  sovereigns  of 
England  descended  from  Geoffiy  the  "Handsome,*'  or  "  IHantagenetJ' 
count  of  Anjou  (obiit  A.D.  1150),  who  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing  the 
common  broom  of  his  country,  the  *'planta  genista,''  in  his  helmet. 

Description — The  Common  Broom  has  numerous  straight  ascending 
wiry  branches,  sharply  5-angled  and  devoid  of  spines.  The  leaves,  of 
which  the  largest  are  barely  an  inch  long,  consist  of  3  obovate  leaflets 
on  a  petiole  of  their  own  length.  Towards  the  extremities  of  the  twigs, 
the  leaves  are  much  scattered  and  generally  reduced  to  a  single  ovate 
leaflet,  nearly  sessile.  The  leaves  when  young  are  clothed  on  both  sides 
with  long  reddish  hairs ;  these  under  the  microscope  are  seen  each  to 

*  HerhariWf  Patavif  148.").  '  Dt  arte,  diatillandi,  first  edition  1600, 

'  Cockayne  Leechdoms,  &c.,  iii.  (1806)         Argentorati,  cap.  zv. 
316. 
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consist  of  a  simple  cylindrical  thin- walled  cell,  the  surface  of  which  is 
beset  with  numerous  extremely  small  protuberances. 

The  large,  bright  yellow,  odorous  flowers,  which  become  brown  in 
drying,  are  mostly  solitary  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves ;  they  have  a 
persistent  campanulate  calyx  divided  into  two  lips  minutely  toothed, 
and  a  long  subulate  style,  curved  round  on  itself.  The  legume  is  oblong 
compressed,  1^  to  2  inches  long  by  about  J  an  inch  wide,  fringed  with 
hairs  along  the  edge.  It  contains  10  to  12  olive-coloured  albuminous 
seeds,  the  funicle  of  which  is  expanded  into  a  large  fleshy  strophiole. 
They  have  a  bitterish  taste,  and  are  devoid  of  starch. 

The  portion  of  the  plant  used  in  pharmacy  is^the  yoimger  herbaceous 
branches,  which  are  required  both  fresh  and  dried.  In  the  former  state 
they  emit  when  bruised  a  peculiar  odour  which  is  lost  in  drying.  They 
have  a  nauseous  bitter  taste. 

Chemical  Composition — Stenhouse^  discovered  in  broom  tops 
two  interesting  principles,  ScopaHn,  (7*H^0^®,  an  indifferent  or  some- 
what acid  body,  and  the  alkaloid  Sparteine,  C^'H^N',  the  first  soluble 
in  water  or  spirit  and  crystallizing  in  yellowish  tufts,  the  second  a 
colourless  oily  liquid  heavier  than  water  and  sparingly  soluble  in  it, 
boiling  at  288°  C. 

To  obtain  scoparin,  a  watery  decoction  of  the  plant  is  concentrated 
so  as  to  form  a  jelly  after  standing  for  a  day  or  two.  This  is  then 
washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water,  dissolved  in  hot  water  and 
again  allowed  to  repose.  By  repeating  this  treatment  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  the  chlorophyll  may  at  length  be 
separated  and  the  scoparin  obtained  as  a  gelatinous  mass,  which  dries  as 
an  amorphous,  brittle,  pale  yellow,  neutral  substance,  devoid  of  taste 
and  smell.  Its  solution  in  hot  alcohol  deposits  it  partly  in  crystals  and 
partly  as  jelly,  which  after  drying  are  alike  in  composition.  Hlasiwetz 
showed  (1866)  that  scoparin  when  melted  with  potash  is  resolved,  like 
kino  or  quercetin,  into  Phloroglucin,  (?H*0',  and  Protocatechuic  Add, 
2  CTa*0*. 

The  acid  mother-Uquors  from  which  scoparin  has  been  obtained 
when  concentrated  and  distilled  with  soda,  yield  besides  ammonia  a 
very  bitter  oily  liquid.  Sparteine,  To  obtain  it  pure,  it  requires  to  be 
repeatedly  rectified,  dried  by  chloride  of  calcium,  and  distilled  in  a 
current  of  dry  carbonic  acid.  It  is  colourless,  but  becomes  brown  by 
exposure  to  light ;  it  has  at  first  an  odour  of  aniline,  but  this  is  altered 
by  rectification.  Sparteine  has  a  decidedly  alkaline  reaction  and  readily 
neutralizes  acids,  forming  cry'stallizable  salts  which  are  extremely  bitter. 
Conine,  nicotine,  and  sparteine  are  the  only  volatile  alkaloids  devoid 
of  oxygen  hitherto  known  to  exist  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Mills'  extracted  sparteine  simply  by  addulated  water  which  he 
concentrated  and  then  distilled  with  soda.  The  distillate  was  then 
saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  submitted 
to  distillation  with  potash.  The  oily  sparteine  thus  obtained  was  dried 
by  prolonged  heating  with  sodium  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  and  finally 
rectified  per  se.  Mills  succeeded  in  replacing  one  or  two  equivalents  of 
the  hydrogen  of  sparteine  by  one  or  two  of  C^H'  (ethyl).     From  150  lb. 

>  PhiL  Traw,  1851.  422-431.  '^  Joum,   qf   Clietn,  Soc,    xv.  (1862)    1.; 

Qmelin'a  Chan.  xvi.  (1864)  282. 
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of  the  (dried?)  plant,  he  obtained  22  cubic  centimetres  (f5vj.)  of 
sparteine,  which  we  may  estimate  as  equivalent  to  about  |  per  mille. 

Stenhouse  ascertained  that  the  amount  of  sparteine  and  scoparin 
depends  much  on  external  conditions,  broom  grown  in  the  shade  yield- 
ing less  than  that  produced  in  open  sunny  places.  He  states  that 
shepherds  are  well  aware  of  the  shrub  possessing  narcotic  properties, 
from  having  observed  their  sheep  to  become  stupined  and  excited  when 
occasionally  compelled  to  eat  it. 

The  experiments  of  Reinsch  (IS^G)  tend  to  show  that  broom  con- 
tains a  bitter  crvstallizible  principle  in  addition  to  the  foregoing.  The 
seeds  of  the  allied  Cytisvs  Laburnum  L.  afford  two  highly  poisonous 
alkaloids,  Cytieme  and  LabumiTie,  discovered  by  A.  Husemann  and 
Marm^  in  1865. 

Uses — A  decoction  of  broom  tops,  made  from  the  dried  herb,  is 
used  as  a  diuretic  and  purgative.  The  juice  of  the  fresh  plant,  pre- 
served by  the  addition  of  alcohol,  is  also  administered  and  is  regarded 
as  a  very  efficient  preparation. 


SEMEN  FCENI  GR^CI. 

Semen  Foenugrceci ;  Fenugreek ;  F.  Sem^ncea  de  Fenugrec ;  G.  Bocks- 

homsamen. 

Botanical  Origin — Trigondla  Foenum  groecum  L.,  an  erect,  sub- 
glabrous,  annual  plant,  1  to  2  feet  high,  with  solitaiy,  subsessile,  whitish 
flowers ;  indigenous  to  the  countries  surrounding  the  Mediterranean,  in 
which  it  has  been  long  cultivated,  and  whence  it  appears  to  have  spread 
to  India. 

History — In  the  old  Egyptian  preparation  Kyphi,  an  ingredient 
"  Sebes  or  Sebtu  "  is  mentioned,  which  is  thought  oy  Ebers  to  mean 
fenugreek.  This  plant  was  well  known  to  the  Roman  writers  on 
husl^ndry,  as  Porcius  Cato  (b.c.  234-149)  who  calls  it  F(£num,  GroBcum 
and  directs  it  to  be  sown  as  fodder  for  oxen.  It  is  the  t^Xi?  of 
Dioscorides  and  other  Greek  writers.  Its  mucilaginous  seeds,  "siliquae" 
of  the  Roman  peasants,  were  valued  as  an  aliment  and  condiment  for 
man,  and  as  such  are  still  largely  consumed  in  the  East.  They  were 
likewise  supposed  to  possess  many  medicinal  virtues,  and  had  a  place  in 
the  pharmacopoeias  of  the  last  century. 

The  cultivation  of  fenugreek  in  Central  Europe  was  encouraged  by 
Charlemagne  (A.D.  812),  and  the  plant  was  grown  in  English  gardens  in 
the  16th  century. 

Description — ^The  fenugreek  plant  has  a  sickle-shaped  pod,  3  to  4 
inches  long,  containing  10  to  20  nard,  brownish-yellow  seeds,  having 
the  smell  and  taste  which  is  characteristic  of  peas  and  beans,  with  addi- 
tion of  a  cumarin-  or  melilot-flavour. 

The  seeds  are  about  |  of  an  inch  long,  with  a  rhomboid  outline, 
often  shrivelled  and  distorted  ;  they  are  somewhat  compressed,  with 
the  hilum  on  the  sharper  edge,  and  a  deep  furrow  running  from  it  and 
almost  dividing  the  seed  into  two  unequal  lobes.  When  the  seed  is 
macerated  in  warm  water,  its  structure  becomes  easily  visible.    The 
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testa  bursts  by  the  swelling  of  the  internal  membrane  or  endopleura^ 
which  like  a  thick  gelatinous  sac  encloses  the  cotyledons  and  their  very 
large  hooked  radicle. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  most  interesting  structural  pecu- 
liarity of  this  seed  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  mucilage  with  which  it 
abounds  is  not  yielded  by  the  cells  of  the  epidermis,  but  by  a  loose 
tissue  closely  surrounding  the  embryo.^ 

Chemical  Composition — The  cells  of  the  testa  contain  tannin ; 
the  cotyledons  a  yellow  colouring  matter,  but  no  sugar.  The  air-dried 
seeds  give  off  10  per  cent,  of  water  at  100°  C,  and  on  subsequent 
incineration  leave  7  per  cent,  of  ash,  of  which  nearly  a  fourth  is  phos- 
phoric acid. 

Ether  extracts  from  the  pulverized  seeds  6  per  cent,  of  a  foetid, 
fatty  oil,  having  a  bitter  taste.  Amylic  alcohol  removes  in  addition  a 
smaJl  quantity  of  resin.  Alcohol  added  to  a  concentrated  aqueous 
extract,  forms  a  precipitate  of  mucilage,  amounting  when  dried  to  28 
per  cent.  Burnt  with  soda-lime,  the  seeds  yielded  to  Jahns'  3'4 
per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  equivalent  to  22  per  cent,  of  albumin.  No 
researches  have  been  yet  made  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  odorous 
principle. 

Production  and  Commerce — Fenugreek  is  cultivated  in  Morocco, 
in  the  south  of  France  near  Montpellier,  in  a  few  places  in  Switzerland, 
in  Alsace,  and  in  some  other  provinces  of  the  German  and  Austrian 
empires,  as  Thuringia  and  Moravia.  It  is  produced  on  a  far  larger  scale 
in  Egypt,  where  it  is  known  by  the  Arabic  name  HvZba,  and  whence 
it  is  exported  to  Europe  and  India.  In  1873  it  was  stated  that  the 
profits  of  the  European  growers  were  much  reduced  by  the  seed  being 
largely  exported  from  Mogador  and  Bombay. 

Under  the  Sanscrit  name  of  Methi,  which  has  passed,  slightly  modi- 
fied, into  several  of  the  modem  Indian  languages,  fenugreek  is  much 
grown  in  the  plains  of  India  during  the  cool  season.  In  the  year  1872-73, 
the  quantity  of  seed  exported  from  Sind  to  Bombay  was  13,646  cwt., 
valued  at  £4,405.'  From  the  port  of  Bombay  there  were  shipped  in 
the  same  year  9,655  cwt.,  of  which  only  100  cwt.  are  reportea  as  for 
the  United  Kingdom.* 

Uses — In  Europe  fenugreek  as  a  medicine  is  obsolete,  but  the 
powdered  seeds  are  still  often  sold  by  chemists  for  veterinary  pharmacy 
and  as  an  ingredient  of  curry  powder.  The  chief  consumption  is,  how- 
ever, in  the  so-called  Cattle  Foods. 

The  fresh  plant  in  India  is  commonly  eaten  as  a  green  vegetable, 
while  the  seeds  are  extensively  used  by  the  natives  in  food  and 
medicine. 

'  Figared   by  Lanessan  in  his  French  '  Annual   Statement  of  the   Trade  and 

tnuiBlation   of    the    Pharmacographiay    i.  Navigation  of  Sind,  for  the  year  1872-73, 

(1878)  345.  printed  at  Karachi,  1873.  p.  36. 

' Experimentfl  performed  in  my  labora-  *  AnntuU  Statement,  etc.,  Bombay,  1873. 

tory  in  1867.— F.  A.  F.  89. 
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TRAGACANTHA. 

Chummi  Trcigacantha ;   Tragacanth,  Oum  Tragacanth;  F,   Oamme 

Adragante;  G.  Traganth. 

Botanical  Origin. — Tragacanth  is  the  gummy  exudation  from  the 
8tem  of  several  pieces  of  AatragcUua,  belonging  to  the  sub-genus 
Tragacantha.  The  plants  of  this  group  are  low  perennial  shrubs, 
remarkable  for  their  leaves  having  a  strong,  persistent,  spiny  petiole. 
As  the  leaves  and  shoots  are  very  numerous  and  regular,  many  of  the 
species  have  the  singular  aspect  of  thorny  hemispherical  cushions,  lying 
close  on  the  ground  ;  while  others,  which  are  those  furnishing  the  gum, 
grow  erect  with  a  naked  woody  stem,  and  somewhat  resemble  uirze 
bushes. 

A  few  species  occur  in  South-western  Europe,  others  are  found  in 
Greece  and  Turkey ;  but  the  largest  number  are  inhabitants  of  the 
mountainous  regions  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Armenia,  Kurdistan  and 
Persia.  The  tragacanth  of  commerce  is  produced  in  the  last-named 
countries,  and  chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  by  the  following 
species^: — 

1.  Aatragahis  adscendens  Boiss.  et  Hausskr.,  a  shrub  attaining  4  feet 
in  height,  native,  of  the  mountains  of  South-western  Persia  at  an 
altitude  of  9,000  to  10,000  feet.  According  to  Haussknecht,  it  affords 
an  abundance  of  gum. 

2.  A,  leiocladoa  Boiss. 

3.  A,  hrachycalyx  Fisch.,  a  shrub  of  3  feet  high,  growing  on  the 
mountains  of  Persian  Kurdistan,  likewise  affords  tragacanth. 

4.  A.gumrfiifer  Labill.,  a  small  shrub  of  wide  distribution  occurring 
on  the  Lebanon  and  Mount  Hermon  in  Syria,  the  Beryt  Dagh  in 
Cataonia,  the  Arjish  Dagh  (Mount  Argaeus)  near  Kaisariyeh  in  Central 
Asia  Minor,  and  in  Armenia  and  Northern  Kurdistan. 

5.  A,  TtiicrocephalusVf  Hid.,  like  the  preceding  a  widely  distributed 
species,  extending  from  the  south-west  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  north-east 
coast,  and  to  Turkish  and  Russian  Armenia.  A  specimen  of  this  plant 
with  incisions  in  the  stem,  was  sent  some  years  ago  to  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  by  Mr.  Maltass  of  Smyrna.  We  received  a  large  example  of 
the  same  species,  the  stem  of  which  is  marked  by  old  incisions, 
from  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Farnsworth  of  Kaisariyeh,  who  states  that 
tragacanth  is  collected  from  it  on  Mount  Argneus. 

6.  A,  pycnocladus  Boiss.  et  Haussk.,  nearly  related  to  A.  micro- 
cephcdus ;  it  was  discovered  on  the  high  mountains  of  Avroman  and 
Shahu  in  Persia  by  Professor  Haussknecht,  who  states  that  it  exudes 
tragacanth  in  abundance. 

7.  A,  atrcyniatodes  Bunge,  growing  at  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet  on 
the  Akker  Dagh  range,  near  Marash  in  Northern  Syria. 

8.  A.  kurdicus  Boiss.,  a  shrub  3  to  4  feet  high,  native  of  the 
mountains  of  Cilicia  and  Cappadocia,  extending  thence  to  Kurdistan. 

'  As  (IcBcribed  in  Boissicr's  Flora  Orien-  our  list  of  species,  and  for  some  valuable 
talh,  ii.  (1872).  We  have  to  thank  Pro-  information  as  to  the  localities  in  which  the 
fessor  Haussknecht  of  Weimar  for  revising        drug  is  produced. 
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Haussknecht  has*  informed  us  that  from   this  and   the   last-named 
species,  the  so-called  Aintab  Tragacanth  is  chiefly  obtained. 
Probably  the  drug  is  also  to  some  extent  collected  from 
9.  A.  vet^uB  Olivier,  in  North-western  Persia  and  Asia  Minor. 
Lastly  as  to  Greece,  tragacanth  is  also  afforded  by 
10.-4.  Pamassi  Boiss.,  var.  cylleTiea,  a  small  shrub  found  in  abund- 
ance on  the  northern  mountains  of  the   Morea,   which  is  stated  by 
Heldreich*  to  be  the  almost  exclusive  source  of  the  tragacanth  collected 
about  Yostizza  and  Patras. 

History^ — Tragacanth  has  been  known  from  a  very  early  period. 
Theophrastus  in  the  3rd  century  B.C.  mentioned  Crete,  the  Peloponnesus 
and  Media  as  its  native  countries.  Dioscorides,  who  as  a  native  of 
South-eastern  Asia  Minor  was  probably  familiar  with  the  plant,  describes 
it  correctly  as  a  low  spiny  bush.  The  drug  is  mentioned  by  the  Greek 
physicians  Oribasius,  Aetius,  and  Paulus  iEgineta  (4th  to  7th  cent.),  and 
by  many  of  the  Arabian  writers  on  medicine.  The  abbreviated  form  of 
its  name  "  Dragantum  "  already  occurs  in  the  book  "  Artis  veterinarise, 
seu  mulomedicinfie*'  of  Vegetius  Renatus,  who  lived  about  A.D.  400. 
During  the  middle  ages  the  gum  was  imported  into  Europe  through  the 
trading  cities  of  Italy,  as  shown  in  the  statutes  of  Pisa,^  A.D.  1305,  where 
it  is  mentioned  as  liable  to  impost. 

Pierre  Belon,  the  celebrated  French  naturalist  and  traveller,  saw  and 
described,  about  1550,  the  collecting  of  tragacanth  in  the  northern  part 
of  Asia  Minor;  and  Tournefort  in  1700  observed  on  Mount  Ida  in 
Candia  the  singular  manner  in  which  the  gum  is  exuded  from  the 
living  plant.^ 

Secretion — It  has  been  shown  by  H.  von  Mohl*  and  by  Wigand'  that 
tragacanth  is  produced  by  metamorphosis  of  the  cell  membrane,  and 
that  it  is  not  simply  the  dried  juice  of  the  plant. 

The  stem  of  a  gum-bearing  Astragalus  cut  transversely,  exhibits  con- 
centric annual  layers  which  are  extremely  tough  and  fibrous,easily  tearing 
lengthwise  into  thin  filaments.  These  inclose  a  central  column,  radi- 
ating from  which  are  numerous  medullary  rays,  both  of  very  singular 
structure,  for  instead  of  presenting  a  thin-walled  parenchyme,  they 
appear  to  the  naked  eye  as  a  hard  tmnslucent  gum-like  mass,  be- 
coming gelatinous  in  water.  Examined  microscopically,  this  gummy 
substance  is  seen  to  consist  not  of  dried  mucilage,  but  of  the  very 
cells  of  the  pith  and  medullary  rays,  in  process  of  transformation  into 
tragacanth.  The  transformed  cells,  if  their  transformation  has  not 
advanced  too  far,  exhibit  the  angular  form  and  close  packing  of  paren- 
chyme-cells,  but  their  walls  are  much  incrassated  and  evidently  consist 
of  numerous  very  thin  strata. 

That  these  cells  are  but  ordinary  parenchyme-cells  in  an  altered 
state,  is  proved  by  the  pith  and  medullary  rays  of  the  smaller  branches 
which  present  no  such  unusual  structure.  Mohl  was  able  to  trace 
this  change  from  the  period  in  which  the  original  cell-membrane  could 
be  still  easily  distinguished  from  its  incrusting  layers,  to  that  in  which 

*  Nulzpflamen    Qriechenlands,     Athen,  '  Voyage  into  the  Levant,  Lond.  (1718)  43. 
1862.  71.                                                                    *  Botanische  ZeUung,   1867.  33  ;  Pharm, 

*  Bonaini,   Siatuti  inediti  della  cittd  di        Journ.  xviii.  (1859)  370. 

Pi8M  dal  xiL  al  aw.  secolo,  iii.  (1857)  106.  *  FringBiheun^aJahrbUcAer/,  vnsaenchafiL 

114.  Botanik,  iii.  (1801)  117. 
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the  transformation  had  proceeded  so  far  that  it  was  impossible  to 
perceive  any  defined  cells,  the  whole  substance  being  metamorphosed 
into  a  more  or  less  uniform  mucilaginous  mass. 

The  tension  under  which  this  peculiar  tissue  is  held  in  the  interior 
of  the  stem  is  very  remarkable  m  Astvcigalus  gv/mmifer  which  one 
of  us  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  on  the  Lebanon  in  I860.* 
On  cutting  off  a  branch  of  the  thickness  of  the  finger,  there  immediately 
exudes  from  the  centre  a  stream  of  sofb^  solid  tragacanth,  pushing  itself 
out  like  a  worm,  to  the  length  of  f  of  an  inch,  sometimes  in  the  course 
of  half  an  hour;  while  much  smaller  streams  (or  none  at  all)  are 
emitted  from  the  medullary  rays  of  the  thick  bark. 

Production — ^The  principal  localities  in  Asia  Minor  in  which 
tragacanth  is  collected  are  the  district  of  Angora^  the  capital  of  the 
ancient  Galatia ;  Isbarta,  Buldur  and  Yalavatz,*  north  of  the  gulf  of 
Adalia ;  the  range  of  the  Ali  Dagh  between  Tarsous  and  Eaisariyeh,  and 
the  mountainous  country  eastward  as  far  as  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates. 
The  drug  is  also  gathered  in  Armenia  on  the  elevated  range  of  the 
Bingol  Dagh  soutn  of  Erzerum;  throughout  Kurdistan  from  Mush 
for  500  miles  in  a  south-eastern  direction  as  far  as  the  province  of 
Luristan  in  Persia,  a  region  including  the  high  lands  south  of  lake 
Van,  and  west  of  lake  Urumiah.  It  is  likewise  produced  in  Persia 
farther  east,  over  an  area  300  miles  long  by  100  to  150  miles  broad, 
between  Gilpaigon  and  Eashan,  southward  to  the  Mahomed  Senna 
range  north-east  of  Shiraz,  thus  including  the  lofty  Bakhtiyari  moun- 
tains. 

As  to  the  way  in  which  the  gum  is  obtained,  it  appears  from  the 
statements  of  Maltass,  that  in  July  and  August  the  peasants  clear  away 
the  earth  from  around  the  stem  of  the  shrub,  and  then  make  in  the 
bark  several  incisions,  from  which  during  the  following  3  or  4  days  the 
gum  exudes  and  dries  in  flakes.  In  some  localities  they  also  puncture 
the  bark  with  the  point  of  a  knife.  Whilst  engaged  in  these  operations, 
they  pick  from  the  shrubs  whatever  gum  they  find  exuded  naturally. 

Hamilton,^  who  saw  the  shrub  in  1836  on  the  hills  about  Buldur, 
says  "  the  gum  is  obtained  by  making  an  incision  in  the  stem  near  the 
root,  and  cutting  through  the  pith,  when  the  sap  exudes  in  a  day  or  two 
and  hardens." 

Formerly  the  peasants  were  content  to  collect  the  naturally  exuded 
gum,  no  pains  being  taken  to  make  incisions,  whereby  alone  white  flaky 
gum  is  obtained.  We  have  in  fact  heard  an  old  druggist  state,  that  he 
remembered  the  first  appearance  of  this  fine  kind  of  tragacanth  in  the 
London  market.  According  to  Professor  Haussknecht,  whose  observations 
relate  chiefly  to  Kurdistan  and  Persia,  the  tragacanth  collected  in  these 
regions  is  mostly  a  spontaneous  exudation. 

Tragacanth  is  brought  to  Smyrna,  which  is  a  principal  market  for  it, 
from  the  interior,  in  bags  containing  about  2  quintals  each,  by  native 
dealers  who  purchase  it  of  the  peasants.  In  this  state  it  is  a  very 
crude  article,  consisting  of  all  the  gatherings  mixed  together.  To  fit  it 
for  the  European  markets,  some  of  which  have  their  special  require- 
ments, it  has  to  be  sorted  into  different  qualities,  as  Flahj  or  Leaf  Oum, 

*  Hanbury,  Science  Papfrs^  29.  •  Researches  in  Asia  Minor,  Pontns  and 

'  Pharm.  Joum,  xv.  (1856)  18.  Armenia,  i.  (1842)  492. 
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VerrtfticeUi  and  Common  or  Sorts;  this  sorting  is  performed  almost 
exclusively  by  Spanish  Jews. 

Description — The  peculiar  conditions  under  which  tragacanth 
exudes,  arising  from  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  tissues  and  the 
power  of  solidifying  a  large  amount  of  water,  will  account  to  some 
extent  for  the  strange  forms  in  which  this  exudation  occurs. 

The  spontaneously  exuded  gum  is  mostly  in  mammiform  or 
botryoidal  masses  from  the  size  of  a  pea  upwards,  of  a  dull  waxy  lustre, 
and  brownish  or  yellowish  hue.  It  also  occurs  in  vermiform  pieces 
more  or  less  contorted  and  very  variable  in  thickness ;  some  of  them 
may  have  exuded  as  the  result  of  artificial  punctures.  It  is  this  form 
that  bears  the  trade  name  of  Verm^icelli,  The  most  valued  sort  is 
however  the  Flcike  Tragacanth,  which  consists  of  thin  flattish  pieces  or 
flakes,  1,  2,  3  or  more  inches  in  length,  by  i  to  1  in  width.^  They 
are  marked  on  the  surface  by  wavy  lines  and  bands,  or  by  a  series  of 
concentric  wave-marks,  as  if  the  soft  gum  had  been  forced  out  by 
successive  efforts.  The  pieces  are  contorted  and  altogether  very  variable 
in  form  and  size.  The  gum  is  valued  in  proportion  to  its  purity  and 
whiteness.  The  best,  whether  vermiform  or  flaky,  is  dull-white, 
translucent,  devoid  of  lustre,  somewhat  flexible  and  homy,  Arm,  and 
not  easily  broken,  inodorous  and  with  scarcely  any  or  only  a  slight 
bitterish  taste. 

The  tragacanth  of  Kurdistan  and  Persia  shipped  from  Bagdad,  which 
sometimes  appears  in  the  London  drug  sales  under  the  incorrect  name 
of  Sjfrian  Tragacanth,  is  in  very  fine  and  large  pieces  which  are  rather 
more  translucent  and  ribbon-like  than  the  selected  tragacanth  imported 
from  Smjnma :  in  fact,  the  two  varieties  when  seen  in  bulk  are  easily 
distinguishable. 

The  inferior  kinds  of  tragacanth  have  more  or  less  of  colour,  and 
are  contaminated  with  bark,  earth  and  other  foreign  substances.  They 
used  formerly  to  be  much  impoi*ted  into  Europe,  and  were  frequently 
mentioned  during  the  past  centuries  as  black  tiHjgacanth. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  transformation  of  the  cells  into 
tragacanth  is  usually  not  so  complete,  that  eveiy  trace  of  the  original 
tissue  or  its  contents  has  disappeared.  In  the  ordinary  drug,  the  remains 
of  cell- walls  as  well  as  starch  granules  may  be  seen,  especially  if  thin 
slices  are  examined  under  oil  or  any  other  liquid  not  acting  on  the  gum. 
Polarized  light  will  then  distinctly  show  the  starch  and  the  cell-walls. 
If  a  thin  section  is  imbued  with  a  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  oi 
potassium  and  then  moistened  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the 
cell-walls  will  assume  a  blue  colour  as  well  as  the  starch. 

Chemical  Composition — When  tragacanth  is  immersed  in  water 

^  In  the  Museum  of  the  Pharmaceutical  and  5  inches  in  diameter,  and  bearing  tra- 

Sodety  in  London,  there  is  some  Fhike  Tra-  gacanth.     It  is  probable  that  the  specimen 

sacanth  remarkable  for  its  enormous  size,  of  gum  we  have  described  was  produced  by 

but  in  other  re«pects  precisely  like  the  ordi-  some  secies  attaining  these  extraordinary 

nary  kind.     The  ribbon-like  strips  are  as  dimensions.     Among  the  Kurdistan  traga- 

mnch  as  2  inches  wide  and  ^^  of  an  inch  canth,  there  occur  curious  cylindrical  ver- 

thick,  and  the  largest  which  is  several  inches  miform  pieces,  about-^of  an  inch  in  diameter, 

long  wei|^  2}  ounces.     Professor  Hauss-  coated  with  a  net- work  of  woody  fibre.  We 

knecht  has  informed  us  that  he  has  seen  in  are  told  by  Professor  H.  that  they  are 

Lonstan  stems   of    Astragalus   eriostylus  picked  out  of  the  centre  of  cut-off  pieces  of 

Boiss.  et  Haussk.  more  than  6  feet  in  height  stem,  split  open  by  rapid  drying  in  the  sun. 
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it  swells,  and  in  the  course  of  some  hours  disintegrates  so  that  it  can  be 
diffused  through  the  liquid.  So  great  is  its  power  of  absorbing  water 
that  even  with  50  times  it^  weight,  it  forms  a  thick  mucilage.  If  one 
part  of  tragacanth  is  shaken  with  100  parts  of  water  and  the  liquid 
iiltered,  a  neutral  solution  may  be  obtained  which  yields  an  abundant 
precipitate  with  acetate  of  lead,  and  mixes  clearly  with  a  concentrated 
solution  of  ferric  chloride  or  of  borax, — in  these  respects  differing  from 
a  solution  of  gum  arabic.  On  the  other  hand,  it  agrees  with  the  latter 
in  that  it  is  thrown  down  as  a  transparent  jelly  by  alcohol,  and  rendered 
turbid  by  oxalate  of  ammonium.  The  residue  on  the  filter  is  a  slightly 
turbid,  slimy,  non-adhesive  mucilage,  which  when  dried  forms  a  very 
coherent  mass.  It  has  received  the  name  of  Basaarin,  Traganthin  or 
Adraganthin,  and  agrees  with  the  formula  C^^K^O^^. 

Tragacanth  is  readily  soluble  in  alkaline  liquids,  even  in  ammonia 
water  and  at  the  same  time  assumes  a  yellow  colour;  heated  with 
ammonia  in  a  sealed  tube  at  90**  C.  it  blackens. 

The  drug  loses  by  drying  about  14  per  cent,  of  water,  which  it 
absorbs  again  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Pure  flake  tragacanth  incinerated 
leaves  3  per  cent,  of  ash. 

Comnierce — Tragacanth  is  shipped  from  Constantinople,  Smyrna 
and  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  annual  export  of  the  gum  from  Smyrna  has 
been  recently  stated^  to  be  4,500  quintals,  value  675,000  Austrian 
florins  (£07,500) ;  and  the  demand  to  be  always  increasing. 

Uses — Though  tragacanth  is  devoid  of  active  properties,  it  is  a  very 
useful  addition  to  many  medicines.  Diffused  in  water  it  acts  as  a 
demulcent,  and  is  also  convenient  for  the  suspension  of  a  heavy  powder 
in  a  mixture.  It  is  an  important  ingredient  for  imparting  firmness  to 
lozenges  and  pill  masses. 

Adulteration — The  fine  qu.antities  consisting  of  large  distinct  pieces 
are  not  liable  to  adulteration,  but  the  small  and  the  inferior  kinds  are 
often  sophisticated.  At  Smyrna,  tragacanth  is  mixed  with  gums  termed 
respectively  Mof^ul  and  Caraniania  Gum.  The  former  appears  to  be 
simply  very  inferior  tragacanth  ;  the  latter  which  is  sometimes  called  in 
the  London  market  Hog  Guvi  Tragacanth  or  Bassora  Gii/ni?  is  said  to 
Ijc  the  exudation  of  almond  and  plum  trees.  It  occurs  in  nodular 
masses  of  a  waxy  lustre  and  dull  brown  hue,  which  immersed  in  water 
gradually  swells  into  a  voluminous  white  mass.  To  render  this  gum 
available  for  adulteration,  the  lumps  are  broken  into  small  angular 
fragments,  the  size  of  which  is  adjusted  to  the  soi*t  of  tragacanth  with 
which  they  are  to  be  mixed.  As  the  Caramania  Gum  is  somewhat 
dark,  it  is  usual  to  whiten  it  by  ivhite  lead,  previous  to  mixing  it  with 
Small  Leaf  or  Flake,  or  with  the  Vei^ilcelli  gum. 

By  careful  examination  the  fraud  is  easily  detected,  angular 
fi-agments  not  being  proper  to  any  true  tragacanth.  The  presence  of 
lead  may  be  readily  proved  by  shaking  suspected  fragments  for  a 
moment  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  which  will  dissolve  any  carbonate 
present,  and  afford  a  solution  which  may  be  tested  by  the  ordinary 
reagents. 

^  C.  von  Scherzer,  Smyrna^  Wien,  1873.  •  It  is  sometimes  shippefl  from  Bussomb. 

143. 
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RADIX   GLYCYRRHIZ^, 

Radix  LiquiHtice ;  Liquoi*ice  Root ;  F.  R^lisse ;  G.  SUssholz, 

Lakrizwurzel, 

Botanical  Origin — Glycyrrhiza  glabra  L.,  a  plant  which  under 
several  well  marked  varieties  *  is  found  over  an  immense  extent  of  the 
warmer  regions  of  Europe,  spreading  thence  eastward  into  Central  Asia. 
The  root  used  in  medicine  is  derived  from  two  principal  varieties, 
namely : — 

a.  typica — Nearly  glabrous,  leaves  glutinous  beneath,  divisions  of 
the  calyx  linear-lanceolate  often  a  little  longer  than  the  tube,  corolla 
purplish  blue,  legume  glabrous,  3-6  seeded.  It  is  indigenous  to  Portugal, 
Spain,  Southern  Italy,  Sicily,  Greece, Crimea,  the  Caucasian  Provinces  and 
Northern  Persia ;  and  is  cultivated  in  England,  France  and  Germany. 

y.  glaiidnlifera  ((?.  glandulifera  W.K.) — Stems  more  or  less  pubes- 
cent or  roughly  glandular,  leaves  often  glandular  beneath,  legume 
sparsely  or  densely  echinate-glandular,  many-seeded,  or  short  and 
2-3  seeded.  It  occurs  in  Hungary,  Galicia,  Central  and  Southern 
Russia,  Crimea,  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  Siberia,  Persia,  Turkestan  and 
Afghanistan. 

Q,  glabra  L.  has  long,  stout,  perennial  roots,  and  erect,  herbaceous 
annual  stems.  In  var.  a.,  the  plant  throws  out  long  stolons  which  run 
horizontally  at  some  distance  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

History — Theophrastus '  in  commenting  on  the  taste  of  different 
roots  (3rd  cent.  B.C.)  instances  the  sweet  Scythian  root  which  grows  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  Mseotis  (Sea  of  Azov),  and  is  good  for 
asthma,  dry  cough  and  all  pectoral  diseases, — an  allusion  unquestion- 
ably to  liquorice.  Dioscorides,*  who  calls  the  plant  yXui«/5/)/fjy,  notices 
its  glutinous  leaves  and  purplish  flowers,  but  as  he  describes  the  pods 
to  be  in  balls  resembling  those  of  the  plane,  and  the  roots  to  be  sub- 
austere  (v'7r6<rrpv(f>yoi)  as  well  as  sweet,  it  is  possible  he  had  in  view 
Olycyrrhiza  echinata  L.  as  well  as  0.  glabra. 

Roman  writers,  as  Celsus  and  Scribonius  Largus,  mention  liquorice 
as  Radix  dvlcis,  Pliny,  who  describes  it  as  a  native  of  Oilicifl,  and 
Pontus,  makes  no  allusion  to  it  growing  in  Italy. 

The  cultivation  of  liquorice  in  Europe  does  pot  date  from  a  very 
remote  period,  as  we  conclude  from  the  absence  of  the  name  in  early 
mediaeval  lists  of  plants.    It  is,  for  instance,  not  enumerated  among  the 

filants  which  Charlemagne  ordered  (a.d.  812)  to  be  introduced  from 
taly  into  Central  Europe ;  *  nor  among  the  herbs  of  the  convent  gardens 
as  described  by  Walafridus  Strabus,^  abbot  of  Reichenau,  lake  of  Con- 
stance, in  the  9th  century ;  nor  yet  in  the  copious  list  of  herbs  con- 
tained in  the  vocabulary  of  Alfric,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the 
10th  century.® 

On  the  other  hand,  liquorice  is  described  as  being  cultivated  in  Italy 

^  We  ftccept  those  adopted  by  Boissier  in  Legume  i.  (1835)  186. 

his  Flora  Orientals,  ii.  (1872)  202.  *  Migne,  Patrologim  Cursns,  cxiv.  1122. 

«  HiaL  Plant,  lib.  ix,  c.  13.  «  Wnght,  Volume  of  Vocabularies,  1857. 

*  lib.  ill.  c.  5.  30.  This  work  cpntains  several  other  early 

*  Pertz,  Monnmenfa  OrrmanUf  histcrica,  lists  of  plants. 
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by  Piero  de'  Crescenzi  *  of  Bologna,  who  lived  in  the  13th  ceniunr.  The 
cultivation  of  the  plant  in  the  north  of  England  existed  at  tJbe  close 
of  the  16th  century,  but  how  much  earlier  we  have  not  been  able 
to  trace. 

As  a  medicine  the  drug  was  well  known  in  Germany  in  the  11th 
century,  and  an  extensive  cultivation  of  the  plant  was  carried  on  near 
Bamberg,  Bavana,  in  the  IGth  century,  so  that  in  many  of  the  numerous 
pharmaceutical  tariffs  of  those  times  in  Germany  not  only  Glycyrrhizce 
Ruccus  creticus,  seu  candiacus,  seu  venetus  is  quoted,  but  also  expressly 
that  of  Bamberg.' 

The  word  LiquvAtiay  whence  is  derived  the  English  name  Liquorice 
{I/ycorya  in  the  13th  century),  is  a  corruption  of  Otycyrrhiza,  as  shown 
in  the  transitional  mediaeval  form  Gliqiaricia,  The  Italian  Regolizia, 
the  German  Ldcyisse  or  Lakriz,  the  Welsh  Lacris?  and  the  French 
R^glisse  (anciently  Eeqiielice  or  Mecolice)  have  the  same  origin. 

Cultivation,  and  habit  of  growth — The  liquorice  plant  is  culti- 
vated in  England  at  Mitcham  and  in  Yorkshire,  but  not  on  a  very 
extensive  scale.  The  plants,  which  require  a  good  deep  soil,  well 
enriched  by  manure,  are  set  in  rows,  attain  a  height  of  4  to  6  feet  and 
produce  flowers  but  not  seeds.  The  root  is  dug  up  at  the  beginning  of 
winter,  when  the  plant  is  at  least  3  or  4  years  old.  The  latter  has  uien 
a  crown  dividing  into  several  aerial  stems.  Below  the  crown  is  a  prin- 
cipal root  about  6  inches  in  length,  which  divides  into  several  (3  to  5) 
rather  straight  roots,  miming  without  much  branching,  though  beset 
with  slender  wiry  rootlets,  to  a  depth  of  3,  4  or  more  feet.*  Besides 
these  downward-running  roots,  the  principal  roots  emit  horizontal 
runners  or  stolons,  which  grow  at  some  distance  below  the  surface  and 
attain  a  length  of  many  feet.  These  runners  are  furnished  with  leaf 
buds  and  throw  up  stems  in  their  second  year. 

Every  portion  of  the  subterraneous  part  of  the  plant  is  carefully 
saved ;  the  roots  proper  are  washed,  trimmed,  and  assorted,  and  either 
sold  fresh  in  their  entire  state,  or  cut  into  short  lengths  and  dried,  the 
cortical  layer  being  sometimes  first  scraped  off.  The  older  runners  dis- 
tinguished at  Mitcham  as  '*hurd"  are  sorted  out  and  sold  separately; 
the  young,  called  "  soft/*  are  reserved  for  propagation. 

In  Calabria,  the  singular  practice  prevails  of  growing  the  liquorice 
among  the  wheat  in  the  cornfields. 

Description — Fresh  liquorice  (English)  when  washed  is  externally 
of  a  bright  yellowish  brown.  It  is  very  flexible,  easily  cut  with  a 
knife,  exhibiting  a  light  yellow,  juicy,  internal  substance  which  con- 
sists of  a  thick  bark  surrounding  a  woody  column.  Both  bark  and 
wood  are  extremely  tough,  readily  tearing  into  long,  fibrous  strips. 
The  root  has  a  peculiar  earthy  odour,  and  a  strong  and  characteristic 
sweet  taste. 

*  Lihro  ddla  Afjricoltura,  Venet.  1511.  century,  Llandovery,  1861,  p.   159.  355  (it 

lib.  vi.  c.  62.  is  written  there  Licras). 

-  Gesuer,  Valfrii  Cordi  Hist,  stirp.  Argen-  ♦  This  form  of  root,  which  reminds  one  of 

torati,   1561.  164. — FlUckiger,  Dorumente  a  whip  with  three  or  four  lashes  and  a  very 

zur  (icschichte  der  Pharmacie,  Halle,  1876.  short  handle,    is    probably    due    to    the 

39.  46.  method  of  propagating  adopted  at  Mitcham, 

^  Inthe^'MeddygonMyddvai'^of  thelSth  where  a  snort  stick  or  runner  is  planted 

upright  in  the  ground. 
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Dried  liquorice  root  is  supplied  in  commerce  either  with  or  without 
the  thin  brown  coat.  In  the  latter  state  it  is  known  as  peeled  or 
decoHicaUd.  The  English  root,  of  which  the  supply  is  very  limited,  is 
usually  oflfered  cut  into  pieces  3  or  4  inches  long,  and  of  the  thickness 
of  the  little  finger. 

Spanish  Liquorice  Root,  also  known  as  Tortosa  or  Alicante 
Liquorice,  is  imported  in  bundles  several  feet  in  length,  consisting  of 
straight  unpeeled  roots  and  runners,  varying  in  thickness  from  J  to  1 
inch.  The  root  is  tolerably  smooth  or  somewhat  transversely  cracked 
and  longitudinally  wrinkled ;  that  from  Tortosa  is  usually  of  a  good 
external  appearance,  that  from  Alicante  sometimes  untrimmed,  dirty,  of 
very  unequal  size,  showing  frequently  the  knobby  crowns  of  the  root. 
Alicante  liquorice  root  is  sometimes  shipped  in  bags  or  loose. 

Russian  Liquorice  Root,  which  is  much  used  in  England,  is  we  pre- 
sume derived  from  0.  glabra  yax.glandvlifera.  It  is  imported  from  Ham- 
burg in  large  bales,  and  is  met  with  both  peeled  and  unpeeled.  The 
pieces  are  12  to  18  inches  long,  with  a  diameter  of  \  of  an  inch  to  1  or 
even  2  inches.  Sometimes  very  old  roots,  split  down  the  centre  and 
forming  channelled  pieces  as  much  as  3J  inches  wide  at  the  crown 
end,  are  to  be  met  with.  This  liquorice  in  addition  to  being  sweet  has 
a  certain  amount  of  bitterness. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  root  exhibits  well-marked  struc- 
tural peculiarities.  The  corky  layer  is  made  up  of  the  usual  tabular 
cells ;  the  primary  cortical  tissue  of  a  few  rows  of  cells.  The  chief 
portion  of  the  bark  consists  of  liber  or  eudophloeum,  and  is  built  up  for 
the  most  part  of  parenchymatous  tissue  accompanied  by  elongated 
fibres  of  two  kinds,  partly  united  into  true  liber-bundles  and  partly 
forming  a  kind  of  network,  the  smaller  threads  of  which  deviate  consi- 
derably from  the  straight  line.  Solution  of  iodine  imparts  an  orange 
hue  to  both  kinds  of  bast-bundles,  and  well  displays  the  structural 
features  of  the  bark. 

The  woody  column  of  the  root  exhibits  three  distinct  forms  of  cell, 
namely  ligneous  cells  (libriform)  with  oblique  ends;  parenchymatous, 
almost  cubic  cells  ;  and  large  pitted  vessels.  In  the  Russian  root,  the 
size  of  all  the  cells  is  much  more  considerable  than  in  the  Spanish. 

Chemical  Composition — The  root  of  liquorice  contains,  in  addition 
to  sugar  and  albuminous  matter,  a  peculiar  sweet  substance  named 
Olycyrrhizin,  which  is  precipitated  from  a  strong  decoction  upon  addi- 
tion of  an  acid  or  solution  of  cream  of  tartar,  or  neutral  or  basic 
acetate  of  lead.  When  washed  with  dilute  alcohol  and  dried,  it  is  an 
amorphous  yellow  powder,  having  a  strong  bitter-sweet  taste  and  an 
acid  reaction.  It  forms  with  hot  water  a  solution  which  gelatinizes  on 
cooling,  does  not  reduce  alkaline  tartrate  of  copper,  is  not  fermentable, 
and  does  not  rotate  the  plane  of  polarization.  From  the  analysis  and 
experiments  of  Rosch,  performed  in  the  laboratory  of  Gorup-Besanez  at 
Erlangen,  in  1876,  the  formula  C*"H^O*  was  derived  for  glycyrrhizin. 
By  boiling  it  with  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  it  is  resolved 
into  a  resinous  amorphous  bitter  substance  named  Glycyrretin,  and  an 
oncrystallizable  sugar  having  the  characters  of  glucose.  The  formula 
of  glycyrretin  has  not  yet  been  settled.  Weseisky  and  Benedikt,  in 
1876,  showed  that  65  per  cent,  of  it  may  be  obtained  from  glycyrrhizin, 
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By  melting  glycyrretin  with  about  5  parts  of  caustio  potash  paraoxy- 
benzoic  acid  is  produced. 

Alkalis  easily  dissolve  glycyrrhizin  with  a  brown  colour  and  emis- 
sion  of  a  peculiar  odour.  In  the  root  it  perhaps  exists  combined  with 
ammonia,  inasmuch  as  the  aqueous  extract  evolves  that  alkali  when 
warmed  with  potash  (Roussiu,  1875).  According  to  Sestini  (1878) 
glycyrrhizin  is  present  in  the  root  combined  with  calcium;  he  obtained 
63  per  cent,  of  glycyrrhizin  from  the  root  previously  dried  at  110*. 
By  exhausting  glycyrrhizin  with  glacial  acetic  acid  Habermann  in 
1876  succeeded  in  isolating  almost  colourless  crystals  having  the  sweet 
taste  of  the  root.  They  yield,  by  boiling  them  with  dilute  acids,  a  yellow 
substance  which  would  appear  to  agree  with  glycyrretin.  The  deep 
yellow  walls  of  the  vessels  and  prosenchymatous  cells  appear  to  be  the 
chief  seat  of  the  glycyrrhizin. 

The  sugar  of  liquorice  root  has  not  yet  been  isolated ;  the  aqueous 
infusion  of  the  dried  root  separates  protoxide  of  copper  from  an  alkaline 
solution  of  cupric  tartrate.  Yet  the  sugar  as  extracted  from  the  fresh 
root  by  cold  water  does  not  precipitate  alkaline  cupric  tartrate  at  all  in 
the  cold,  and  not  abundantly  even  on  prolonged  boiling. 

Asparagin  was  obtained  from  the  root  by  Robiquet  (1809)  and  by 
Plisson  (1827).  Sestini  (1878)  isolated  2-4  parts  of  asparagin  from  100 
parts  of  the  root  dried  at  110*  C.  Robiquet  also  found  the  root  to 
contain  malic  acid.  The  presence  of  starch  in  abundance  is  shown  by 
the  microscope  as  well  as  oy  testing  a  decoction  of  the  root  with  iodine. 
The  outer  bark  of  the  root  contains  a  small  quantity  of  taimin. 

Commerce — Liquorice  root  is  imported  into  Great  Britain  from 
Germany,  Russia  and  Spain,  but  there  are  no  data  for  showing  to  what 
extent.  France  imported  in  1872  no  less  than  4,348,789  kilogrammes 
(4282  tons),  which  was  more  than  double  the  quantity  impoi^ted  the 
pre\'ious  year.^ 

Liquorice  root  is  much  used  in  China,  and  is  largely  produced  in 
some  of  the  northern  provinces.  In  1870, 1,304  peculs  were  shipped 
from  Ningpo,^  and  7,147  peculs  in  1877  from  Cneefu  (one  pecul=: 
133-33  lb.  avdp.). 

Uses. — Liquorice  root  is  employed  for  making  extract  of  liquorice 
and  in  some  other  pharmaceutical  preparations.  The  powdered  root  is 
used  to  impart  stiffness  to  pill  masses  and  to  prevent  the  adhesion  of 
pills.  Liquorice  has  a  remarkable  power  of  covering  the  flavour  of 
nauseous  medicines.  As  a  domestic  medicine,  liquorice  root  is  far  more 
largely  used  on  the  Continent  than  in  Great  Britain. 

1  Documents  atfUwtiques  riunia  par  Pad-  •  HeporU  on  Trcule  at  tlie  Treaty  Ports  in 

ministration  des  Douaws  itnr  le  commerce  de        C/ttita /or  1870,  Shanghai,  1871.  13.  62. 
la  France,  annde  1872,  Paris,  1873. 
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SUCCUS    GLYCYRRHIZiE. 

Succus  Liquiritice,  Extractum  Glycyrrhizce  Itcdix^urti ;  Italian  Extract 
of  Liqucnnce,  Spanish  Liquo^^icey  Spanish  Juwe ;  F.  Jus  ou  Sva)  de 
tUglisse ;  G.  Siissholzsaft,  LakHz. 

Botanical  Origin — Olycyrrhiza  glabra  L.,  see  preceding  article, 
p.  179. 

History — Inspissated  liquorice  juice  was  known  in  the  time  of 
Dioscorides,  and  may  be  traced  in  the  writings  of  Oribasius  and 
Marcellus  Empiricus  in  the  latter  half  of  the  4th  century,  and  in  those 
of  Paulus  iEgineta  in  the  7th.  It  appears  to  have  been  in  common  use 
in  Europe  during  the  middle  ages.  In  A.D.  12G4,  "Liquorice*'  is  charged 
in  the  Wardrobe  Accounts  of  Henry  III.;^  and  as  the  article  cost  Sd, 
per  lb.,  or  the  same  price  as  grains  of  paradise  and  one-third  that  of 
cinnamon,  we  are  warranted  in  supposing  the  extract  and  not  the  mere 
root  is  intended.  Again,  in  the  Patent  of  Pontage  granted  by  Edward 
I.,  A.D.  1305,  to  aid  in  repairing  the  London  Bridge,  permission  is  given  to 
lay  toll  on  various  foreign  commodities  including  Liquorice?  A  political 
song  written  in  1436*  makes  mention  of  Liquorice  as  a  production  of 
Spain,  but  the  plant  is  not  named  as  an  object  of  cultivation  by  Herrera, 
tne  author  of  a  work  on  Spanish  agriculture  in  .1513. 

Saladinus,^  who  wrote  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  names 
it  among  the  wares  kept  by  the  Italian  apothecaries ;  and  it  is  enumer- 
ated in  a  list  of  drugs  of  the  city  of  Frankfort  written  about  the  year 
1450.' 

Dorsten,*  in  the  first  half  of  the  16th  century,  mentions  the 
liquorice  plant  as  abundant  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  and  describes  the 
method  of  making  the  Succus  by  crushing  and  boiling  the  fresh  root. 
Mattioli^  states  that  the  juice  made  into  pastilli  was  brought  every  year 
from  Apulia,  and  especially  from  the  neighboui'hood  of  Monte  Gargano. 
Extract  of  liquorice  was  made  at  Bamberg  in  Germany,  where  the  plant 
is  still  largely  cultivated,  as  early  as  1560.® 

Manufacture — This  is  conducted  on  a  large  scale  in  Spain,  Southern 
France,  Sicily,  Calabria,  Austria,  Southern  Russia  (Astracan  and  Kasan), 
Greece  (Patras)  and  Asia  Minor  (Sokia  and  Nazli,  near  Smyrna);  but 
the  extract  with  which  England  is  supplied  is  almost  exclusively  the 
produce  of  Calabria,  Sicily  and  Spain. 

The  process  of  manufacture  varies  only  by  reason  of  the  amount  of 
intelligence  with  which  it  is  performed,  and  the  greater  or  less  perfec- 
tion of  the  apparatus  employed.  As  witnessed  by  one  of  us  (H.)  at 
Rossano  in  Calabria  in  May,  1872,  it  may  be  thus  described  from  notes 
made  at  the  time.  The  factory  employs  about  60  persons,  male  and 
female.     The  root  having  been  taken  from  the  ground  the  previous 

*  Kogen,  Hist,  of  Agriculture  and  Prices,  "  Fltlckiger.  Z?(«iVani^ur^i^^,  Halle, 
iL  (1866)  543.                                                        1873,  page  10,  No.  204. 

«  Chronicles  of  London  Br'ulge,  1827.  155.  «  Botanicon,  Franco!.  1640.  175. 

•  Wright,   Political   Poems   and  Songs  ^  Comm.  in  lib.  i>«ojir. ,  Basil.  1574.  485. 
(Master  of  the  Rolls  series),  ii.  (1861)  160.  »  Gesner,  HorU  Ocrmanici,  Argent.  1561. 

^  Compendium  Aromatariorum,  Bonon.        257,  b. 
1488. 
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winter,  is  stacked  in  the  yard  around  the  factory ;  it  is  mostly  of  the 
thickness  of  the  fingers,  with  here  and  there  a  piece  of  larger  size  up  to  a 
diameter  of  nearly  2  inches ;  some  of  it  sprouting. 

As  required,  the  root  is  taken  within  the  building  and  crushed  tinder 
a  heavy  millstone  to  a  pulp,  water-power  being  employed.  It  is  then 
transferred  to  boilers  and  boiled  with  water  over  a  naked  fij^  The 
decoction  is  run  ofi*  and  the  residual  root  pressed  in  circular  bags  like 
those  used  in  the  olive-mills.  The  liquor  which  is  received  into  cistems 
below  the  floor  is  then  pumped  up  into  copper  pans,  in  which  the 
evaporation  is  conducted  also  over  the  naked  fire — even  to  the  very 
last,  care  being  taken  by  constant  stirring  to  avoid  burning  the  extract 
The  extract  or  pa^ta  is  removed  from  the  pan  while  warm,  and  taken 
in  small  quantities  to  an  adjoining  apartment  where  a  number  of  women 
are  employed  in  rolling  it  into  sticks.  It  is  first  weighed  into  portions, 
each  of  which  the  woman  seated  at  the  end  of  a  long  table  tears  with 
her  hand  into  about  a  dozen  pieces.  These  are  passed  to  the  women 
sitting  next  who  roll  them  with  their  hands  into  cylindrical  sticks,  the 
table  on  which  the  rolling  is  done  being  of  wood,  and  the  pasta  moistened 
with  oil  to  prevent  its  adhesion  to  the  hands.  Near  the  further  end  of 
the  table  are  some  frames  made  of  marble  or  metal,  clean  and  bright,  so 
arranged  as  to  bring  the  sticks  when  rolled  in  them  to  the  proper 
length  and  thickness.  When  thus  adjusted,  they  are  carefully  ranged 
on  a  board,  and  a  woman  then  stamps  them  with  the  name  of  the 
manufacturer.  Lastly  the  sticks  laid  on  boards  are  stacked  up  in  a 
room  to  dry. 

In  some  establishments  the  vacuum  pan  has  been  introduced  for  the 
inspissation  of  the  decoction.  At  the  great  manufactory  of  Mr.  A.  O. 
Clarke  at  Sokia  near  Smyrna,  all  the  processes  are  performed  by  steam 
power. 

Description — Liquorice  juice  of  good  quality  is  met  with  in 
cylindrical  sticks  stamped  at  one  end  with  the  maker's  name  or  mark. 
They  are  of  various  sizes,  but  generally  not  larger  than  6  to  7  inches 
long  by  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  are  black,  when  new  or  warm 
slightl}'  flexible,  but  breaking  when  stmck,  and  then  displaying  a  sharp- 
edged  fracture,  and  shining  conchoidal  surface  on  which  a  few  air- 
bubbles  are  perceptible  ;  thin  splinters  are  translucent.  The  extract 
has  a  special  odour  and  dissolves  in  the  mouth  with  a  peculiar  strong 
sweet  taste.  By  complete  drying,  it  loses  from  11  to  17  per  cent  of 
water. 

Several  varieties  of  Stick  Liquorice  are  met  with  in  English  com- 
merce, and  command  widely  difierent  prices.  The  most  famous  is  the 
Solazzi  Juice,  manufactured  at  Corigliano,  a  small  town  of  Calabria  in 
the  gulf  of  Taranto,  at  an  establishment  belonging  to  the  sons  of  Don 
Onorato  Gaetani,  duke  of  Laurenzano  and  prince  of  Piedimonte  d'Alife, 
who  inherited  the  manufacture  from  his  father-in-law,  the  Cavaliere 
Domenico  Solazzi  Castriota.  The  Solazzi  Juice  destined  for 
the  English  market  is  usually  shipped  at  Naples;  it  has  for  many  years 
been  wholly  consigned  to  two  finns  in  London,  and  in  quantity  not 
always  equal  to  the  demand.  Of  the  other  varieties  we  may  mention 
Barracco,  manufactured  at  the  establishment  of  Messieurs  Barracco  at 
Cotrone  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Calabria ;  Corigliano,  produced  at  a 
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factory  at  Corigliano,  belonging  to  Baron  Compagna.  The  sticks 
stamped  Pignatelli  are  from  the  works  of  Vincenzo  Pignatelli,  prince 
of  Strongoli,  at  Torre  Cerchiora,  where  300  to  400  workmen  are 
employed. 

The  juice  is  also  imported  in  a  block  form,  having  while  warm  and 
soft  been  allowed  to  run  into  the  wooden  case  in  which  it  is  exported. 
This  juice,  which  is  known  as  Liquorice  Paste,  is  largely  imported  from 
Spain  and  Asia  Minor,  but  on  account  of  a  certain  bitterness  is  unsuited 
for  use  as  a  sweetmeat. 

Chemical  Composition — Hard  extract  of  liquorice,  such  as  that 
just  described,  is  essentially  different  in  composition  and  properties  from 
the  Extract  of  Liquorice  {Extractum  Olycyrrhizce)  of  the  British 
Pharmacopceia}  Tne  latter  is  a  soft,  hygroscopic  substance,  entirely 
soluble  in  cold  water,  whereas  the  so-called  Spanish  Juice  when  treated 
with  cold  water  leaves  a  large  residue  undissolved. 

It  has  been  sometimes  supposed  that  the  presence  of  this  residue 
indicates  adulteration,  but  such  is  far  from  being  the  fact,  as  was 
conclusively  shown  by  the  researches  of  a  French  Commission  appointed 
to  investigate  the  process  recommended  by  Delondre.'  This  commission 
subjected  liquorice  root  to  the  successive  action  of  cold  water,  boiling 
water,  and  lastly  of  steam.  By  the  first  menstruum  15  per  cent.,  and 
by  the  second  an  additional  7^  per  cent.,  were  obtained  of  a  hygroscopic 
extract  much  more  soluble  than  commercial  liquorice,  and  totally 
unsuitable  for  being  moulded  into  sticks.  The  residue  having  been 
then  exhausted  by  steam,  16  per  cent,  was  obtained  of  an  extract  differ- 
ing entirely  from  those  of  the  previous  operations.  It  was  a  dry  friable 
substance,  cracking  and  falling  to  pieces  in  the  drying  stove,  having  a 
sweet  taste  without  acridity,  not  readily  dissolving  in  the  mouth,  and 
very  imperfectly  soluble  in  cold  water.  This  then  was  the  substance 
required  to  give  firmness  to  the  more  soluble  matter,  and  to  render 
possible  the  preparation  of  an  extract  possessing  that  degree  of  solubility 
and  hardness  which  would  render  it  an  agreeable  sweetmeat,  as  well  as 
a  permanent  and  stable  commodity.  In  fact,  by  treating  the  root  at 
once  with  steam  according  to  Delondre's  process,  the  experimenters  ob- 
tained 42  to  45  per  cent,  of  extract  having  all  the  qualities  desired  in 
good  Italian  or  Spanish  Juice. 

When  the  latter  substance  is  suspended  in  water  undisturbed,  the 
soluble  matter  may  be  dissolved  out,  the  stick  still  retaining  its 
original  form.  Glycyrrhizin,  which  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
remains  to  some  extent  in  the  residue,  and  by  an  alkaline  solution  may 
be  afterwards  extracted  together  with  colouring  matter  and  probably 
also  pectin.  The  proportion  of  soluble  matter  which  the  best  varieties 
of  liquorice  juice  yield  to  cold  water  varies  from  about  60  to  70  per 
cent.  A  sample  of  Solazzi  Juice  recently  examined  by  one  of  us,  lost 
8*4  per  cent,  when  dried  at  100°  C. ;  it  was  then  exhausted  by  60  times 
its  weight  of  cold  water  used  in  successive  quantities,  by  which  means 
66*8  per  cent,  of  soluble  matter  were  removed.  The  residue  consisted 
of  minute  starch  granules,  fragments  of  the  root,  and  colouring  matter 

^  Made  by  treating  the  cruflhed  root  with       abstract  by  Redwood  in  Phann,  Journ. 
cold  water.  xvi.  (1857)  403. 

^  Journ,  <U  Pharm,  xxx.  (1856)  428  ;  an 
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partially  soluble  in  ammonia.  Small  shreds  of  copper  were  also  visible 
to  the  naked  eye.    The  dried  juice  yielded  6'3  per  cent  of  ash. 

Corigliano  liquorice  treated  in  the  same  manner  gave  71'2  per  cent 
of  extract  soluble  in  cold  water ;  Barracco  liquorice  64*9. 

The  small  liquorice  lozenges  known  as  Pontefract  Cakes  (Dunhill's), 
not  previously  dried,  gave  71  per  cent,  of  matter  soluble  in  cold  water. 

Commerce — The  value  of  the  imports  of  Liquorice  into  the  United 
Kingdom  has  been  for  the  last  five  years  as  follows  : — 

1868        1869         1870         1871         1872 
£89,482     £83,832      £70,165      £55,120      £7^,991 

The  last-named  sum  represents  a  quantity  of  28,000  cwt.,  of  which 
11,170  cwt.  were  furnished  by  Italy,  and  the  remainder  by  Turkey, 
France,  Spain  and  other  countries. 

The  total  exports  of  Liquorice  Paste  from  Smyrna  were  estimated 
in  1872  as  1,200  to  1,400  tons  (24,000  to  28,000  cwt.)  per  annum. 

Uses — Stick  liquorice  is  sucked  as  a  remedy  for  coughs,  and  by 
children  as  a  sweetmeat.  It  is  also  used  in  lozenges,  and  in  some 
pharmacopoeias  is  admitted  as  the  raw  material  from  which  to  prepare 
soft  extract  of  liquorice. 

The  block  liquorice,  of  which  a  large  quantity  is  imported,  is  chiefly 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  for  smoking  and  chewing. 


OLEUM  ARACHIS. 

Oi*ound-nut  oil,  Earth-nut  oil,  Pea-nut  oil,  Arachis  oil ;  F.  Huile 
d'Arachide  ou  de  Pistache  de  terre ;  G.  Erdnusaol, 

Botanical  Origin — Arackishypogoia  L.,  a  diffuse  herbaceous  annual 
plant,  having  stems  a  foot  or  two  long,  and  solitary  axillary  flowers  with 
an  extremely  long  filiform  calyx-tube.  After  the  flower  withers,  the 
torus  supporting  the  ovary  becomes  elongated  as  a  rigid  stalk,  which 
bends  down  to  the  ground  and  forces  into  it  the  young  pod,  which 
matures  its  seeds  some  inches  below  the  surface.  The  ripe  pod  is  oblong, 
cylindrical,  about  an  inch  in  length,  indehiscent,  reticulated,  and  contains 
one  or  two,  or  exceptionally  even  four  irregularly  ovoid  seeds. 

The  plant  is  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  nutritious  oily  seeds  in  all 
tropical  and  subtropical  countries,  but  especially  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa.  It  is  unknown  in  the  wild  state.  De  Candolle^  regards  it  as  a 
native  of  Brazil,  to  which  region  the  other  species  of  the  genus 
exclusively  belong.  But  the  opinion  of  one  of  us^  is  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  plant  being  indigenous  to  Tropical  Africa,  and  so  is  that  also  of 
Schweinfurth.  Arachis  is  one  of  the  most  universally  cultivated  plants 
throughout  Tropical  Africa,  from  Senegambia  to  lake  Tanganyika.  In 
Europe  it  has  not  proved  remunerative. 

History — The  first  writer  to  notice  Ground  Nut  appears  to  be 
Fernandez  de  Oviedo  y  Valdes,  who  lived  in  Hayti  from  A.D.  1513  to 
1525;  he  mentions  in  his  Cronica  de  las  Indias*  that  the  Indians  culti- 

^O^ographk  Botajwjue,  ii.  (1855)  963.  ^Lib.  vii.  cap.  5.  Fol.  1074  f.  (1547),  as 

*Fltickiger,    Ueber  die  Krdntisa — Archiv  quoted  by  C.  Ph.  von  Martius  in  QeWirte 

der  Pharmacie,    190.    (1869)   70-84,  with  Anzeitjen  dtr  ItayerUchtn  Akademie,  1839. 

figure.  9C9. 
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vated  very  much  the  fruit  Mani,  a  name  still  used  for  Araehis  in  Cuba 
and  in  South  America.  A  little  later,  Monardes/  described  a  nameless 
subterraneous  fruit,  found  about  the  river  Maranon  and  held  in  great 
esteem  by  both  Indians  and  Spaniards.  Butbefore,theFrenchcolonistssent 
in  1555  by  Admiral  Coligny  to  the  Brazilian  coast  had  become  acquainted 
with  the  "  Mandobi,"  which  Jean  de  L^ry^  described  quite  unmistakably. 
Qood  accounts  and  figures  of  it  were  given  in  the  following  century  by 
Johannes  de  Laet  (1625),'  and  by  Marcgraf,*  who  calls  it  by  its  Brazilian 
name  of  Munduhi,  It  is  enumerated  by  Stisser  among  the  rare  plants 
cultivated  by  him  at  Helmstedt  (Brunswick),  about  the  year  1697.' 

It  is  only  in  very  recent  times  that  the  value  of  the  Ground  Nut 
has  been  recognized  in  Europe.  Jaubert,  a  French  colonist  at  Gor^e  near 
Cape  Verde,  first  suggested  about  1840  its  importation  as  an  oil-seed 
into  Marseilles,  where  it  now  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important 
articles  of  trade.* 

Description — The  fat  oil  of  J.  rocAis,  as  obtained  by  pressure  without 
heat,  is  almost  colourless,  of  an  agreeable  faint  odour  and  a  bland  taste 
resembling  that  of  olive  oil.  An  inferior  oil  is  obtained  by  warming 
the  seeds  before  pressing  them.  The  best  oil  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  about 
0'918 ;  it  becomes  turbid  at  3"  C,  concretes  at  — 3*  to  — 4°,  and  hardens 
at  — 7'.  On  exposure  to  air  it  is  but  slowly  altered,  being  one  of  the 
non-drying  oils.  At  length  it  thickens  considerably,  and  assumes  even 
in  closed  vessels  a  disagreeable  rancid  smell  and  taste. 

Chemical  Composition — The  oil  consists  of  the  glycerides  of  four 
different  fatty  acids.  The  common  Oleic  Acid,  C*®H"0^  that  is  to  say 
its  glycerin  compound,  is  the  chief  constituent  of  Araehis  oil.  Hypogceic 
Add,  C^^H^O^,  has  been  pointed  out  by  Gossmann  and  Scheven  (1854) 
as  a  new  acid,  whereas  it  is  thought  by  other  chemists  to  agree  with 
one  of  the  fatty  acids  obtained  from  wnale  oil.  The  melting  point  of 
this  acid  from  Araehis  oil  is  34-35'' C.  The  third  acid  afforded  by  the 
oil  is  ordinary  Palmitic  Acid,  C^^H^^O^  with  a  fusing  point  of  62' C. 
Arachic  Acid,  C^H*^0^  the  fourth  constituent,  has  also  been  met  with 
among  the  fatty  acids  of  butter  and  olive  oil,  and,  according  to  Oudemans 
(1866),  in  the  tallow  of  Nephelium  lappaceum  L.,  an  Indian  plant  of 
the  order  Sapindacece, 

When  ground-nut  oil  is  treated  with  hyponitric  acid,  which  may  be 
most  conveniently  evolved  by  heating  nitric  acid  with  a  little  starch,  a 
solid  mass  is  obtained,  which  yiel(&  by  crystallization  from  alcohol 
Elaidie  and  Oceidinic  acids,  the  former  isomeric  with  oleic,  the  latter 
with  hypogseic  acid. 

Production  and  Commerce — The  pods  are  exported  on  an  immense 
and  ever  increasing  scale  from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  From  this 
region,  not  less  than  ^Q  millions  of  kilogrammes,  value  26  millions  of 
francs  (£1,040,000),  were  imported  in  1867,  almost  exclusively  into 


^  Iau  Casas  que  se  traen  de  nueMras  Indiaa 
OccidetUales,  SeviUa,  1569,  part  2. 

•  HiMoire  (Tun  voyctye/aict  en  la  Terre  du 
BrenL,  autremerU  dite  Amirique,  15S6.  204 
(first  edition  La  BocheUe,  1578). 

'  HisioireduNouveau  Monde,  Leyde,  1640. 
503. 

*  HiU,  jRerum  NaL  Brasil  1648.  37. 


^  Botanica  curiosa,  Helmst.  1697.  38. 

^  Duval,  Colonies  et  politique  coloniaU  de 
la  France.,  1864. 101 .— Mavidal,  Le  Sin^al, 
son  Hat  pr6sent,  son  avenir,  Paris,  1863.171, 
— Carr^re  et  Holle,  La  S^n^gambie  Fran- 
^aise,  1855.  84. — Poiteau,  in  Annates  dts 
Hciencea  naL,  Botanique,  xiz.  (1853)  268. 
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Marseilles.     From  the  French  possessions  on  the  Senegal,  24  millions  of 
kilogr.  were  exported  in  1876. 

The  oil  is  exported  from  India  where  the  ground-nut  is  also  cultivated, 
though  not  on  so  large  a  scale  as  in  Western  Africa.  In  Europe  it  is 
manufa^ctured  chiefly  at  Marseilles,  London,  Hamburg  and  Berlin.  The 
yield  of  the  seeds  varies  from  42  to  nearly  50  per  cent.  The  softness 
of  the  seeds  greatly  facilitates  their  exhaustion,  whether  by  mechanical 
power  or  by  the  action  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  or  other  solvent. 

Uses — Good  arachis  oil  may  be  employed  in  pharmacy  in  the  same 
way  as  olive  oil,  for  which  it  is  a  valuable  substitute,  though  more 
prone  to  rancidity.  It  has  been  introduced  into  the  Pha^^macopoda  of 
India,  and  is  generally  used  instead  of  olive  oil  in  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment establishments.  Its  largest  application  is  for  industrial  purposes, 
especially  in  soap-making. 


RADIX    ABRI. 

Indian  Liquorice  ;  F.  Liane  a  r^gliaae,  Reglisse  dJAni^rique, 

Botanical  Origin — Abrus  pi^ecatoriu^  L.,  a  twining  woody  shrub* 
indigenous  to  India,  but  now  found  in  all  tropical  countries. 

History — The  plant  is  mentioned  in  the  Sanskrit  medical  writings 
of  Susruta,  whence  we  may  infer  that  it  has  long  been  employed  in 
India.  Its  resemblance  to  liquorice  was  remarked  by  Sloane  (1700),  who 
called  it  Phaseolus  glycyi^hites.  As  a  substitute  for  liquorice,  the  root  has 
been  often  employed  by  residents  in  the  tropical  countries  of  both 
hemispheres.  It  was  introduced  into  the  Bengal  Phaiinacojxjeia  of  1844, 
and  into  the  Phamiacopoeia  of  India  of  1868. 

The  seeds,  of  the  size  of  a  small  pea,  well  known  for  their  polish  and 
beautiful  black  and  red  colours,  have  given  their  name  of  lietti  to  a 
weight  (=  2^y  grains)  used  by  Hindu  jewellers  and  druggists. 

Description — The  root  is  long,  woody,  tortuous  and  branching.  The 
stoutest  piece  in  our  possession  is  as  thick  as  a  man's  finger,  but  most 
of  it  is  much  more  slender.  The  cortical  layer  is  extremely  thin  and  of 
a  light  brown  or  almost  reddish  hue.  The  woody  part  breaks  with  a 
short  fibrous  fracture  exhibiting  a  light  yellow  interior.  The  root  has  a 
peculiar,  disagreeable  odour,  and  a  bitterish  acrid  flavour  leaving  a 
faintly  sweet  after-taste.  When  cut  into  short  lengths  it  has  a  slight 
resemblance  to  liquorice,  but  may  easily  be  distinguished  by  means  of 
the  microscope. 

Mr.  Moodeen  Sherifi^,^  who  says  he  has  often  examined  the  root  of 
AbinLS  both  fresh  and  dried,  remarks  that  it  is  far  from  abounding  in 
sugar  as  generally  considered ; — that  it  does  not  possess  any  sweetness 
at  all  until  it  attains  a  certain  size,  and  that  even  then  its  sweet  taste  is 

'  Fig.  in  Bentley  and  Trimcn,  Medicinal  den,  Ceylon,  and  to  Mr.  Preatoe  of  the 

Plants,  part  25  (1S78).  Botanical  Garden,   Trinidad.      The    last 

^  Svjpplement    to   the    Pharmacopcna  of  named  gentleman  remarks — ''I  do  not  find 

India,  Madras,  1869.  16. — The  author  has  any  liquorice  property  in  the  root,  even 

kindly  sent  us  specimens  of  the  root.     We  fresh,  but  it  is  very  strong  in  the  green 

are  also  indebted  for  authentic  samples  to  leaves. " 
Mr.  Thwaites  of  the  Royal  Botanical  Gar- 
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not  always  well  marked.  As  it  is  often  mixed  in  the  Indian  bazaars 
with  true  liquorice,  he  thinks  the  latter  may  have  sometimes  been 
mistaken  for  it. 

Microscopic  Structure — On  a  transverse  section  the  bark  ex- 
hibits some  layers  of  cork  cells,  loaded  with  brown  colouring  matter, 
and  then,  within  the  middle  zone  of  the  bark,  a  comparatively  thick 
layer  of  sclerenchymatous  tissue.  Strong  liber  fibres  are  scattered 
through  the  interior  of  the  cortical  tissue,  but  are  not  distributed  so  as 
to  form  wedge-shaped  rays  as  met  with  in  liquorice.  In  the  latter  the 
sclerenchyme  (thick-walled  cells)  is  wanting.  These  differences  are 
sufficient  to  distinguish  the  two  roots. 

Chemical  Composition — The  concentrated  aqueous  infusion  of  the 
root  of  Abrus  has  a  dark  brown  colour  and  a  somewhat  acrid  taste 
accompanied  by  a  faint  sweetness.  When  it  is  mixed  with  an  alkaline 
solution  of  tartrate  of  copper,  red  cuprous  oxide  is  deposited  after  a 
short  time :  hence  we  may  infer  that  the  root  contains  sugar  One  drop 
of  hydrochloric  or  other  mineral  acid  mixed  with  the  infusion  produces 
a  very  abundant  flocculent  precipitate,  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  If 
the  infusion  of  Abrus  root  is  mixed  with  a  very  little  acetic  a^cid,  an 
abundant  precipitate  is  likewise  obtained,  but  is  dissolved  by  an  excess. 
This  behaviour  is  similar  to  that  of  glycyrrhizin  (see  p.  181). 

Berzelius  observed,  so  long  ago  as  1827,  that  the  leaves  of  Abrus 
contain  a  sweet  principle  similar  to  that  of  liquorice. 

Uses — The  root  has  been  used  in  the  place  of  liquorice,  for  which 
it  is  in  our  opinion  a  very  bad  substitute. 


SET^   MUCUN^. 

Dolichi  pubea  vd  setce ;  Cawhage,  Cow-itch  ^ ;  F.  Pais  cl  gratter,  Pois 

pouillieux  ;  G.  Jtvckboi^sten. 

Botanical  Origin — MucuTia  pruriens  DC.  (Dolichos  pimriens  L., 
Stizolobium  pruriens  Pers.,  Mucuna  pmrita  Hook.),  a  lofty  climbing 

{>lant'  with   large,   dark   purple  papilionaceous  flowei-s,  and   downy 
egumes  in  size  and  shape  not  unliRe  those  of  a  sweet  pea,  common 
throughout  the  tropical  regions  of  both  Africa,  India  and  America. 

History — ^The  earliest  notice  we  have  found  of  this  plant  is  that  of 
Parkinson,  who  in  his  Theater  of  Plants,  published  in  1640,  names  it 
"  Phaseolus  siliqud  hirsutd,  the  Hairy  Kidney-Beane  called  in  ZuiTate 
[Surat]  where  it  groweth,  Couhage"  It  was  subsequently  described  by 
Ray  (1686),  who  saw  the  plant  raised  from  West  Indian  seeds,  in  the 
garden  of  the  Hatton  family  in  Holbom.'  Rheede  figured  it  in  the 
nortus  Malaharicus,^  and  it  was  also  known  to  Rumphius  and  the 
other  older  botanists.  We  find  it  even  in  the  pharmaceutical  tariff  of 
the  county  of  Niirnberg,  A.D.  1714.* 


^  These  nAmes  and  the  following  are  also  >  Hist.  PUint  i.  S87. 

apptied  to  the  entire  pods,  or  even  to  the  ^  Tom.  viii.   (1700)  tab.  35,    sub   nom. 

plaot.  Ndi  Corana, 

«  Kg.   in    Bentley   and    Trimen,   Med.  *  FlUckiger,  Documente  zur  OeschiefUe  der 

PlanU,  part  13  (1876).  Pharmacu',  Hallo,  1876.  84. 
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The  employment  of  cowhage  as  a  vermifuge  origimited  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  is  quite  unknown  in  the  East.  In  England  the  drag  began 
to  attract  attention  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  when  it  was 
strongly  recommended  by  Bancroft  in  his  Ncdural  HiMory  of  Guiana 
(1769),  and  by  Chamberlaine,  a  surgeon  of  London,  who  published  an 
essay  *  descriptive  of  its  effects  which  went  through  many  editions.  It 
was  introduced  into  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  of  1783,  and  into  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia  of  1809.  At  the  present  day  it  has  been  almost 
discarded  from  European  medicine,  but  has  been  allowed  a  place  in  the 
Pharmacopceia  of  India  (1868). 

The  name  Cowliage  is  Hindustani,  and  in  the  modem  way  is  written 
Kiwdnch,  which  is  generally  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  Kajpi-Kachchu, 
monkey's  itch  (Dr.  Rice) ;  the  corruption  into  Cow-itch  is  absurd. 
Mucuna  is  the  Brazilian  name  of  another  species  mentioned  in  1648 
by  Marcgraf.' 

Description — ^The  pods  are  2  to  4  inches  long,  about  ^^^  of  an  inch 
wide,  and  contain  4  to  6  seeds ;  they  are  slightly  compressed  and  of  a 
dark  blackish  brown.  Each  valve  is  furnished  with  a  prominent  ridge 
running  from  the  apex  nearly  to  the  base,  and  is  densely  covered  with 
rigid,  pointed,  brown  hairs,  measuring  about  ^  of  an  inch  in  length. 
The  hairs  are  perfectly  straight  and  easily  detached  from  the  valves,  out 
of  the  epidermis  of  which  they  rise.  If  incautiously  touched,  they 
enter  the  skin  and  occasion  an  intolerable  itching. 

Microscopic  Structure — Under  the  microscope  the  hairs  are  seen 
to  consist  of  a  single,  sharply  pointed,  conical  cell,  about  -^j^  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  at  the  base,  with  uniform  brownish  walls  5  mkni.  thick, 
which  towards  the  apex  are  slightly  barbed.  Occasionally  a  hair  shows 
one  or  two  transverse  walls.  Most  of  the  hairs  contain  only  air ;  others 
show  a  little  granular  matter  which  acquires  a  greenish  hue  on  addition 
of  alcoholic  solution  of  ])erchloride  of  iron.  If  moistened  with  chromic 
acid,  no  structural  peculiarity  is  revealed  that  calls  for  remark.  The 
walls  however  are  somewhat  separated  into  indistinct  layera,  the  pre- 
sence of  which  is  confirmed  by  the  refractive  power  displayed  by  the 
hairs  in  ])olarized  light. 

Chemical  Composition — The  hairs  when  treated  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  iodine  assume  a  dark  brown  colour.  Boiling  solution  of  potash 
does  not  considerably  swell  or  alter  them.  They  arc  completely 
decolorized  by  concentrated  nitric  acid. 

Uses — Cowhage  is  administered  for  the  expulsion  of  intestinal 
worms,  especially  Ascaris  hunhncoides  and  A.  venniculavia,  which  it 
effects  by  reason  of  its  mechanical  structure.  It  is  given  mixed  with 
syrup  or  honey  in  the  form  of  an  electuary. 

The  root  and  seeds  are  reputed  medicinal  by  the  natives  of  some 
part  of  India.  The  pods  when  young  and  tender  may  be  cooked  and 
eaten. 

*  On  the  efficacy  of  Slizolahium  or  Cote-  '  Hist.  Kat,  Brasil.  18. 

hage,  Lond.  2nd  e<f.  1784. 
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Faba  Calaharica,  Faba  Physostigmatis ;  Calabar  Bean,  Ordeal  Bean 
of  Old  Calabar,  Eser^  Nut,  Chop-nut;  F.  Feve  de  Calabar;  G. 
Calaiarbohne, 

Botanical  Origin — Physostigma  venenoaum  Balfour,  a  perennial 
plant  resembling  the  common  Scarlet  Runner  (Phaseolua  Tnultijloi^us 
Lam.)  of  our  gardens,  but  having  a  woody  stem  often  an  inch  or 
two  thick,  climbing  to  a  height  of  50  feet  or  more.  It  grows  near 
the  mouths  of  the  Niger  and  the  Old  Calabar  River  in  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea. 

The  imported  seeds  germinate  freely,  but  the  plant,  though  it 
thrives  vigorously  in  a  hothouse,  has  not  yet,  we  believe,  flowered  in 
Europe.  It  has  already  been  introduced  into  India  and  Brazil.  In 
the  latter  country  Dr.  Peckolt,  late  of  Cantagallo,  has  raised  plants 
which  have  blossomed  abundantly,  producing  racemes  of  about  30 
flowers  each,  pendent  from  the  axils  of  the  temate  leaves. 

The  flower,  which  is  fully  an  inch  across  and  of  a  purplish  colour, 
has  the  form  of  Phaseolua,  but  is  distinguished  from  tlmt  genus  by 
two  special  characters,  namely  that  it  has  the  style  developed  beyond 
the  stigma  backwards  as  a  broad,  flat,  hooked  appendage,^  and  the  seeds 
half  suiTounded  by  a  deeply  grooved  hilum. 

History — The  pagan  tribes  of  Tropical  Western  Africa  compel  per- 
sons accused  of  witchcraft  to  undergo  the  ordeal  of  swallowing  some 
vegetable  poison.  One  of  the  substances  employed  in  this  horrid 
custom  is  the  seed  under  notice,  which  is  administered  in  substance  or 
in  the  form  of  emulsion,  or  even  as  a  clyster.  It  was  first  made  known 
in  England  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Daniell  about  the  year  1840,  and  subsequently 
alluded  to  in  a  paper  read  by  him  before  the  Ethnological  Society  in 
1846.*  The  highly  poisonous  efiects  of  the  bean  were  observed  in 
1855  by  Christison*  in  his  own  person,  and  in  1858  by  Sharpey,  who 
administered  it  to  frogs. 

Before  the  seed  became  an  object  of  commerce,  it  was  regarded  by 
the  natives  with  some  mystery  and  was  reluctantly  parted  with  to 
Europeans.  It  was  moreover  customary  in  Old  Calabar  to  destroy  the 
plant  whenever  found,  a  few  only  being  reserved  to  supply  seeds  for 
judicial  purposes,  and  of  these  seeds  the  store  was  kept  in  the  custody 
of  the  native  chief.  In  1859,  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Thomson,  a  missionary 
on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  forwarded  the  plant  to  Professor  Balfour 
of  Edinburgh,  who  figured  and  described  it  as  a  type  of  a  new 
genus.* 

Eraser  of  Edinburgh  (about  1863  or  earlier)  discovered  the  specific 
power  of  the  seed  in  contracting  the  pupil,  when  the  alcoholic  extract  is 
applied  tO  the  eye.  These  myotic  eflects,  counticracting  those  of  atropine 

*  The  name  of  the  genus,  from  <^u(ro,  a  *  Edinh.  Joum.  of  Medical  Science,  xx. 

bladder,  was  formed  under  the  notion  that  (1855)  193;  Phamu  Joum.  xiv.  (1865)  470. 
this  appendage  is  hoUow,  which  is  not  the  *  Trans,  Hoy.  Soc.  of  Edinh.  xxii.  (1861) 

fact. — MucunacylindrospermaWelwitscb,  305.    t.  16-17;  see  also  Baillon,  Hist,  des 

from  Angola,  is  probably  the  same  plant.  Plantes,  ii.  206.  figg.  153-155,  and  Bentley 

See  Holmes,  Pharm.  J.  ix.  (1879)  913.  and  Trimen,  Med.  Plants,  part  6  (1876). 

«  JBdinb.  Neio  Phil.  J.  xl.  (1846)  313. 
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and  hyoscyamine,  were  further  examined  by  many  other  experimenten 
on  mammals  or  birds.  The  action  of  the  poison  when  taken  internally 
was  found  rapidly  to  affect  the  cardiac  contractions  and  finally  to 
paralyze  the  heart. 

Description — The  fruit  of  Phyaostigma  is  a  dehiscent,  oblong 
legume  about  7  inches  in  length,  containing  2  or  3  seeda  The  latter, 
commonly  known  as  Calabar  Beans,  are  1  to  1 J  inches  long,  about  f 
of  an  inch  broad,  and  |  to  |  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  weighing  on  an 
average  twenty  seeds,  67  grains  each. 

They  have  an  oblong,  subreniform  outline,  one  side  being  straight 
or  but  slightly  incurved,  the  other  boldly  arched.  The  latter  is  marked 
by  a  broad  furrow,  ^  of  an  inch  wide,  bordered  with  raised  edges,  and 
running  from  the  micropyle,  which  is  a  small  funnel-shaped  depression, 
quite  round  the  opposite  end  of  the  seed.  In  the  middle  of  this 
remarkable  furrow  the  raphe  is  seen  as  a  long  raised  suture  running 
from  end  to  end.  The  surface  of  the  seed  is  somewhat  rough,  but  has 
a  dull  polish  ;  it  is  of  a  deep  chocolate  brown,  passing  into  a  lighter 
tint  on  the  ridges  bordering  the  furrow.  The  latter  is  black,  dull,  and 
finely  rugose. 

When  the  seed  is  broken  the  cotyledons  are  found  adherent  to  the 
testa,  with  a  large  cavity  between  them.  The  air  thus  included  causes 
the  seeds  to  float  on  water,  but  they  sink  immediately  when 
broken.  After  digestion  for  some  hours  in  warm  water,  the  testa 
haviag  been  previously  cracked,  the  whole  seed  softens  and  swells  so 
that  its  structure  may  be  easily  studied.  Each  cotyledon  is  then  seen 
to  be  marked  on  the  hilum-side  by  a  long  'shallow  furrow,  at 
one  end  of  which,  just  below  the  micropyle,  lies  the  plumule  and 
radicle.  A  dark  brown  inner  membrane,  constituting  pai't  of  the  testa, 
surrounds  the  cotyledons. 

The  seeds  have  scarcely  any  taste,  or  not  more  than  an  ordinary 
bean;  nor  in  the  dry  state  have  they  any  odour.  After  being  boiled, 
or  when  their  alcoholic  tincture  is  evaporated,  an  odour  suggesting 
cantharidcs  is  developed. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  cotyledons  are  built  up  of  large 
globular  or  ovoid  cells,  those  of  the  outermost  layer  being  smaller  and 
of  rather  cubic  form.  This  parenchyme  is  loaded  with  starch  granules, 
frequently  as  much  as  50  mkm.  in  diameter.  Their  interior  part  is  less 
distinctly  stratified  than  the  outer;  the  hollow  centre  radiates  in 
various  directions  around  the  axis  of  the  ovate  granule.  Polarized 
light  does  not  show  a  cross  as  in  other  more  globular  starch  granules, 
but  two  elliptic  curves  approaching  one  another  neai*  the  axis  of  the 
granule.  Similar  starch  granules  are  commonly  met  with  in  the  seeds 
of  Ijpg  u  m  hi  once. 

In  the  Calabar  seeds  the  starch  is  accompanied  by  numerous  par- 
ticles of  albuminous  matter  becoming  distinctly  perceptible  by  addition 
of  iodine,  which  imparts  to  them  an  orange  colouration. 

The  shell  of  the  seed  is  built  up  of  four  different  layers ;  the  pre- 
vailing layer  consists  of  very  long,  simply  cylindrical  cells,  densely 
packed  so  as  to  form  only  one  radial  row.  Tison  *  has  endeavoured 
to    ascertain    in    what    region    of    the    seed    the    active    principle 

*  HiBtoire  de  la  F^  de  Calafxir,  Paris,  1873.  38. 
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is  lodged ;  and  he  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  its  seat  is  the 
granular  protoplasmic  particles,  which  alone  acquire  an  orange  tint  by 
the  action  of  weak  caustic  alkalis. 

Chemical  Composition — Jobst  and  Hesse  *  proved  in  1863  that 
the  poisonous  nature  of  Calabar  bean  depends  upon  an  alkaloid,  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  Phyaostigmine,  It  is  obtained  by  the  method 
generally  adopted  for  extracting  analogous  substances,  that  is,  by  preci- 
pitating one  of  its  salts  from  an  aqueous  solution  by  bicarbonate  of 
sodium,  and  dissolving  out  the  base  with  ether  or  benzol.  As  extracted 
by  these  chemists,  physostigmine  is  an  amorphous  mass  of  decidedly 
alkaline  reaction,  soluble  in  much  water  and  in  acids.  On  exposure  to 
the  air  the  solution  soon  becomes  red,  or  sometimes  intensely  blue,  a 
partial  decomposition  of  the  alkaloid  taking  place.  The  red  coloration 
may  even  be  observed  in  the  aqueous  infusion  of  a  few  cotyledons.  It 
disappears  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  sulphurous  acid,  but  returns  if 
these  reducing  agents  are  allowed  to  evaporate. 

Hesse  *  ascertained  (1867)  that  physostigmine  consists  of  C^H'^N'O^; 
he  now  obtained  it  perfectly  colourless  and  tasteless,  softening  at 
40**  C,  fusing  at  45*^,  but  not  supporting  a  heat  of  100**  C,  without 
decomposition,  which  is  manifested  by  a  red  coloration. 

In  1865  V^e  and  Leven,'  by  treating  the  powdered  unpeeled  seed 
in  nearly  the  same  way,  prepared  an  alkaloid  which  they  called  Eaerine, 
It  differs  fjx)m  Hesse's  physostigmine  in  that  it  forms  colourless,  rhom- 
boidal,  tabular  crystals  of  a  bitter  taste,  melting  at  90**  C.  It  dissolves 
easily  in  ether,  alcohol,  or  chlorofonn,  but  very  sparingly  in  water.  The 
last  named  solution  is  alkaline,  and  reddens  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

It  is  assumed  by  some  writers,  as  Tison,*  that  eserine  is  only  the 
pore  form  of  physostigmine ;  but  at  present  we  feel  hardly  warranted  in 
admitting  the  identity  of  the  two  substances. 

Hamack  and  Witkowski  in  1876  ascertained  the  presence  of 
another  alkaloid  in  the  seed,  which  they  called  Calabarine,  It  is  nea.rly 
insoluble  in  ether  and  also  very  different  from  physostigmine  in  its 
physiological  action,  but  somewhat  similar  to  strychnine.  Calabarine 
is  consequently  not  to  be  found  in  those  preparations  of  calabar  bean 
which  have  been  obtained  or  purified  by  means  of  ether. 

Hesse  (1878)  exhausted  the  cotyledons  of  Physostigma  with  petro- 
leum ether,  and  obtained  crystals  of  a  new  indifferent  substance 
C**H**0  +  OH^  which  he  called  Phytosterin,  It  is  closely  allied  to 
Cholesterin,  but,  in  its  solution  in  chloroform,  devoid  of  rotatory  power 
and  melting  at  133**.  Cholesterin  melts  at  145**,  and  deviates,  in  its 
ethereal  solution,  the  ray  of  polarized  light  to  the  left.  Phytosterin  also 
occurs  in  peas;  Hesse  suggests  that  the  crystallized  appearance  of 
alkaloids  as  prepared  by  former  observers  was  perhaps  due  to 
phytosterin. 

From  the  cotyledons  per  se,  cold  water  extracts  mucilage,  precipit- 
able  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead.  The  watery  infusion  contains  also 
albumin,  which  may  be  coagulated  by  heat  or  by  alcohol.  The  infusion 
is  colourless,  does  not  redden  litmus,  nor  does  it  contain  sugar  in  ap- 

^  liebig's  AntuUen  der  Chem,  u.  Pharm.  March  1867,  149. 

129  (1864)  115.  s  CompUs  Rendus,  Ix.  (1865)  1194. 

^Ibid.  141  (1867)  82;  Chem,  News,  22  «0p.  ciU  chap.  2. 
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preciable  proportion ;  a  few  di*ops  of  solution  ot  potash  cause  it  to 
assume  an  orange  colour.  An  infusion  of  the  shell  of  the  seed  is  already 
of  this  colour,  but  the  tint  is  intensified  by  caustic  alkali. 

The  cotyledons  yield  to  boiling  ether  i  to  J^  per  cent,  of  fatty  oil, 
and  after  exhaustion  by  ether  and  alcohol,  afford  to  cold  water  12  per 
cent,  of  albuminous  and  mucilaginous  constituents.  The  proportion  of 
starch  according  to  Teich^  amounts  to  48  per  cent.,  the  albuminous 
matter  to  23  per  cent.  The  entire  seed  furnishes  3  per  cent,  of  ash, 
chiefly  phosphate  of  potash.  These  constituents  do  not  widely  differ 
in  proportion  from  those  found  in  the  common  bean,  which  yields  23  to 
25  per  cent,  of  albuminous  matters,  and  32  to  38  per  cent,  of  starch, 
besides  1  to  3  per  cent,  of  oil. 

The  shells  of  Calabar  bean  are  stated  by  Fraser  to  be  by  no  means 
devoid  of  active  principle. 

Vde  asserts  that  if  to  a  solution  of  eserine,  a  little  potash,  lime,  or 
carbonate  of  sodium  be  added,  there  is  developed  a  red  colour  which 
rapidly  increases  in  intensity.  This  colour  is  transient,  passing  into 
yellow,  green  and  blue.  If  chloroform  is  shaken  with  such  coloured 
solution,  it  takes  up  the  colour;  ether  on  the  other  hand  remains 
uncoloured. 

Uses — Calabar  has  been  hitherto  chiefly  employed  as  an  ophthal- 
mic medicine,  for  the  purpose  of  contracting  the  pupil.  It  has  however 
been  occasionally  administered  in  tetanus  and  in  neuralgic,  rheumatic, 
and  other  diseases. 

Adulteration — Other  seeds  are  sometimes  fraudulently  mixed  with 
Calabar  beans.  We  have  noticed  in  particular  those  of  a  Mucuna  and 
of  the  Oil  Palm,  Elceia  gum^enfisis  Jacq.  The  slightest  examination 
suffices  for  their  detection. 


KINO. 

KinOy  Gum  Khvo,  East  Indian  Kirio ;  F.  and  G.  Kino.  , 

Botanical  Origin — Pterocai^pua  Marsupium  Roxb.,  a  handsome 
tree  40  to  80  feet  high,  frequent  in  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  the 
Indian  Peninsula  and  also  in  Ceylon,  and  affording  a  valuable  timber. 
In  the  Government  forests  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  it  is  one  of  the 
resei^ed  trees,  the  felling  of  which  is  placed  under  restrictions. 

Pt  indiciis  Willd.,  a  tree  of  Southern  India,  the  Malayan  Peninsula 
and  the  Indian  and  Philippine  Islands,  is  capable  of  yielding  kino,  and 
is  the  source  of  the  small  supplies  of  that  drug  that  were  foraierly 
shipped  from  Moulmein. 

Several  other  plants  afford  substances  bearing  the  name  of  Kino, 
which  will  be  noticed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  present  article. 

History — The  introduction  of  kino  into  European  medicine  is  due 
to  Fothergill,  an  eminent  physician  and  patron  of  economic  botany  of 
the  last  century.     The  drug  which  Fothergill  examined  was  brought 

^  Chemlsche  Unt^rAuchung  d^r  Calabar-  matters  with  reference  to  Tekh^s  analysis, 
ho^ne,  —  Inauguralschrift,  iSt.  Petersburg,  which  proved  the  kernels  to  contain  3 '65 
1837.       Wo    calculate     tlie    albuminous        per  cent,  of  nitrogen. 
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fi'om  the  river  Gambia  in  West  Africa  as  a  rare  sort  of  Dragon's  Blood, 
and  was  described  by  him  in  1757*  under  the  name  of  Gummi  ruh^uw. 
ostHngena  Oambievse,  It  had  been  noticed  at  least  twenty  years  before 
as  a  production  of  the  Gambia,  by  Moore,  factor  to  the  Royal  African 
Company,  who  says  that  the  tree  yielding  it  is  called  in  the  Mandingo 
language  Kano.^  Specimens  of  this  tree  were  sent  to  England  in  1806 
by  the  celebrated  traveller  Mungo  Park,  and  recognized  some  years 
later  as  identical  with  the  Pterocarpus  erindceua  of  Poiret. 

It  seems  probable  that  African  kino  continued  to  reach  England  for 
some  years,  for  we  find  "  Gummi  ruhrum  aatrhigeris  "  regularly  valued 
in  the  stock  of  a  London  druggist'  from  1776  to  1792. 

Duncan  in  the  Edinburgh  Di^peiisatai^  of  1803,  while  asserting  that 
**kinoi8  brought  to  us  from  -4/7*ica,"  admits  that  some,not  distinguishable 
from  it,  is  imported  from  Jamaica.  In  a  later  edition  of  the  same  work 
(1811),  he  says  that  the  African  drug  is  no  longer  to  be  met  with,  and 
alludes  to  its  place  being  supplied  by  other  kinds,  as  that  of  Jamaica, 
that  imported  by  the  East  India  Company,  and  that  of  New  South  Wales 
derived  from  Eucalyptus  resinifera  Sm.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century  several  substances,  produced  in 
widely  distant  regions,  bore  the  name  of  Kino.  That  however  which  was 
principally  used  in  the  place  of  the  old  African  drug,  was  East  Indian 
Kino,  the  botanical  origin  of  which  was  shown  by  Wight  and  by  Royle* 
(1844-46)  to  be  Pterocarpus  Marsupium  Roxb., — a  tree  which,  curiously 
enough,  is  closely  allied  to  the  kino  tree  of  Tropical  Africa. 

This  is  the  drug  which  is  recognized  as  legitimate  kino  in  all  the 
principal  pharmacopoeias  of  Europe.  It  appears  to  have  been  first  pre- 
pared for  the  European  market  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
on  a  plantation  of  the  East  India  Company  called  Anjarakandy,  a  few 
miles  from  Tellicherry  on  the  Malabar  Coast ;  but  as  we  learn  from  our 
friend  Dr.  Cleghorn,  it  was  not  grown  there  but  on  the  ghats  a  short 
distance  inland. 

Extraction — Kino  is  the  juice  of  the  tree,  dried  without  artificial 
heat^  As  it  exudes,  it  has  the  appearance  of  red  currant  jelly,  but 
hardens  in  a  few  hours  after  exposure  to  the  air.  In  the  Government 
forests  of  the  Malabar  Coast  whence  the  supplies  are  obtained,  permis- 
sion to  collect  the  drug  is  granted  on  payment  of  a  small  fee,  and  on 
the  understanding  that  the  tapping  is  performed  skilfully  and  without 
damage  to  the  timber.  The  method  pursued  is  this  : — A  perpendicular 
incision  with  lateral  ones  leading  into  it,  is  made  in  the  trunk,  at  the 
foot  of  which  is  placed  a  vessel  to  receive  the  outflowing  juice.  This 
juice  soon  thickens,  and  when  sufliiciently  dried  by  exposure  to  the  sun 
and  air,  is  packed  into  wooden  boxes  for  exportation. 

Description — Malabar  kino^  consists  of  dark,  blackish-red,  angulai* 

1  Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries,  i.  *  Pharm,  Joum.  v.  (1846)  495. 

(1757)  358.  '  Cleghorn,  Forests  and  Gardens  of  South 

*  Travels  into  the  Inland  Parts  of  Africa,  India,   1861.    13. — Also  from  informatiou 

by  Francis  Moore,  Lond.  1737.  pp.  160.  209.  communicated  by  him  orally. 

267.  •  Our  sample  obtained  from  Pf.  Marsu- 

» J.  Onmey  Bevan,  Plough  Court,  Lom-  jnum  Roxb.  on  the  Sigr^r  Ghat,  Feb.  1868, 

bard  Street. — ^Thedrug  was  priced  in  1787  was    kindly    submitted    to    us    by    Mr. 

as  baring  cost  16«.,  and  in  1790-92,  2.\s,  Mclvor  of  Ootacamund. — We  find  it  to 

p0f  II),  agree  with  commercial  East  Indian  Kino. 
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fragments  rarely  larger  than  a  pea,  easily  splitting  into  still  smaller 

Eieces,  which  are  seen  to  be  peitectly  transparent,  of  a  bright  garnet 
ue,  and  amorphous  under  the  microscope.  In  cold  water  they  sink,  but 
partially  dissolve  by  agitation,forming  a  solution  of  veiy  astringent  taste, 
and  a  pale  flocky  residue.  The  latter  is  taken  up  when  the  liquid  is 
made  to  boil,  and  deposited  on  cooling  in  a  more  voluminous  form. 
Kino  dissolves  almost  entirely  in  spirit  of  wine  ('838),  aflfording  a 
dark  reddish  solution,  acid  to  litmus  paper,  which  by  long  keeping 
sometimes  assumes  a  gelatinous  condition.  It  is  readily  soluble  in 
solution  of  caustic  alkali,  and  to  a  large  extent  in  a  saturated  solution 
of  sugar. 

Chemical  Composition — Cold  water  forms  with  kino  a  reddish 
solution,  which  is  at  first  not  altered  if  a  fragment  of  ferrous  sulphate  is 
added.  But  a  violet  colour  is  produced  as  soon  as  the  liquid  is  cautiously 
neutralized.  This  can  be  done  by  diluting  it  with  common  water  (con- 
taining bicarbonate  of  calcium)  or  by  adding  a  drop  of  solution  of  acetate 
of  potassium.  Yet  the  fact  of  kino  developing  an  intense  violet  colour 
in  presence  of  a  protosalt  of  iron,  may  most  evidently  be  shown  by 
shaking  it  with  water,  and  iron  reduced  by  hydrogen.  The  filtered 
liquid  is  of  a  brilliant  violet,  and  may  be  evaporated  at  100'  without 
turning  OTeen ;  the  dried  residue  even  again  forms  a  violet  solution  with 
water,  oy  long  keeping  the  violet  liquid  gelatinizes.  It  is  decolorized 
by  acids,  and  turns  red  on  addition  of  an  alkali,  whether  caustic  or 
bicarbonated.  Catechu,  as  well  as  crystallized  catechin,  show  the 
same  behaviour,  but  these  solutions  quickly  turn  green  on  exposure 
to  air. 

Solutions  of  acids,  of  metallic  salts,  or  of  chromates  produce  copious 
precipitates  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  kino.  Ferric  cnloride  forms  a 
dirty  green  precipitate,  and  is  at  the  same  time  reduced  to  a  ferrous  salt. 
Dilute  mineral  acids  or  alkalis  do  not  occasion  any  decided  change  of 
colour,  but  the  former  give  rise  to  light  brownish-red  precipitates  of 
KiTio-tannw  Acid,  By  boiling  for  some  time  an  aqueous  solution  of 
kinno-tannic  acid,  a  red  precipitate.  Kino-red,  is  separated. 

Kino  in  its  general  behaviour  is  closely  allied  to  Pegu  catechu,  and 
yields  by  similar  treatment  the  same  products,  that  is  to  say,  it  affords 
Pyrocatechin  when  submitted  to  dry  distillation,  and  Protocatechvic 
Acid  together  with  Phlorogbvcin  wnen  melted  with  caustic  soda  or 
potash. 

Yet  in  catechu  the  tannic  acid  is  accompanied  by  a  considerable 
amount  of  catechin,  which  may  be  remove<l  directly  by  exhaustion  with 
ether.  Kino,  on  the  other  hand,  yields  to  ether  only  a  minute  percentage 
of  a  substance,  whose  scaly  crystals  display  under  the  mici*oscope  the 
character  of  Pyroca^/im,  rather  than  that  of  catechin,  which  crystallizes 
in  prisms.  The  crystals  extracted  from  kino  dissolve  freely  in  cold  water, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  catechin,  and  this  solution  assumes  a  fine 
green  if  a  very  dilute  solution  of  ferric  chloride  is  added,  and  turns 
red  on  addition  of  an  alkali.  This  is  the  behaviour  of  catechin  as 
well  as  of  pyrocatechin ;  but  the  difference  in  solubility  speaks  in 
favour  of  the  crystals  afforded  by  kino  being  pyrocatechin  rather  than 
catechin. 

We  thought  pyrocatechin  must  also  occur  in  the  mother-plant  of 
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kino,  but  this  does  not  prove  to  be  the  case,  no  indication  of  its  presence 
being  perceptible  either  in  the  fresh  bark  or  wood/ 

^  Etti  (1878)  extracted  from  kino  colourless  prisms  of  Kiiio'm  by 
boiling  the  drug  with  twice  its  weight  of  hydrochloric  acid,  about  103 
sp.  gr.  On  cooling,  kino-red  separates,  very  little  of  il  remaining  in 
Holution  together  with  kinoin.  The  latter  is  extracted  by  exhausting 
the  liquid  with  ether,  which  by  evaporation  affords  crystals  of  kinolin. 
They  should  be  re-ciystallized  from  boiling  water ;  they  agree  with  the 
formula  C"H"0*,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  that  of  a  methylated  gallic 
ether  of  pyrocatechin,  viz.,  CH*  (OCff)  (JWO\ 

Kinoin  by  heating  it  to  130''  C.  gives  off  water  and  turns  red: 

2  C"H"0*  =  Off  .  C»H"0". 

The  latter  product  is  an  amorphous  mass  agreeing  with  kino-red;  by  heat- 
ing it  at  160-170''  it  again  loses  water,  thus  affording  another  anhydride. 

Etti  succeeded inpreparingmethylicchloride, pyrocatechin C®H*(0H)2, 
as  well  as  gallic  acid  (7H^*,  by  decomposing  kinoin. 

We  have  prepared  kinoin  from  Australian  kino  (seepage  198),  but 
failed  in  obtaining  it  from  Malabar  kino,  which  however  Etti  states  to 
have  used.     Kino  affords  about  1^  per  cent  of  kinoin. 

The  solutions  of  kinoin  turn  red  on  addition  of  ferric  salts. 

Commercial  kino  yielded  us  1*3  per  cent  of  ash. 

Commerce — The  quantity  of  true  kino  collected  in  the  Madras 
forests  is  comparatively  small,  probably  not  exceeding  a  ton  or  two 
annually.     The  drug  is  often  shipped  from  Cochin. 

Uses — Kino  is  administered  as  an  astringent.  It  is  said  to  be  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  wines,  and  it  might  be  employed  if  cheap  enough 
in  tanning  and  dyeing. 

Other  sorts  of  Kino. 

1.  Butea  KhWy  Bittea  Gum,  Bengal  Kino,  Palas  or  Pulas  Kino, 
Gum  of  the  Palas  or  DhaJc  Tree. 

This  is  an  exudation  from  Butea  frondoaa  Roxb.  (Leguminosce),  a 
tree  of  India  and  Burma,  well  known  under  the  name  oi  Polos  or  DJtaJc, 
and  conspicuous  for  its  splendid,  large,  orange,  papilionaceous  flowers.^ 
According  to  Roxburgh  it  flows  during  the  hot  season  from  natural 
fissures  or  from  wounds  made  in  the  bark,  as  a  red  juice  which  soon 
hardens  into  a  ruby-coloured,  brittle,  astringent  gum. 

Authentic  specimens  of  this  kino  have  been  placed  at  our  disposal 
by  Mr.  Moodeen  Sheriff  of  Madras  and  by  Dr.  J.  Newton  of  Bellary. 
That  received  from  the  flrst-named  gentleman  consists  of  flattish,  angular 
fragments  (the  largest  about  ^  an  inch  across)  and  small  drops  or  tears 
of  a  very  dark,  ruby-coloured  gum,  which  when  held  to  the  light  is  seen 
to  be  perfectly  transparent.  The  flat  pieces  have  been  mostly  dried  on 
leaves,  an  impression  of  the  veins  of  which  they  retain  on  one  side, 

*  We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Broaghton,  Ute  pyrocatechin  by  the  teste  which  he  found 

of  the  Cinchona  Plantations,  Ootacamund,  to  render  it  easily  evident  in  dry  kino. 

for  determining  this  point.     In  the  bark  '  See  Nees  von  Esenbeck,  Plantas  medi' 

almost  ntaimted  with  fresh  liquid  kino,  he  dnales,  Ditsseldorf,  iii.  (1833)  tab.  79. 
wtlerly  failed  to  obtain  any  indication  of 
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while  the  other  is  smooth  and  shining.  The  substance  has  a  pure 
astringent  taste,  but  no  odour.  It  yielded  us  1'8  per  cent,  of  ash  and 
contained  13*5  per  cent,  of  water.  Ether  removes  from  it  a  small 
quantity  of  pyrocatechin.  Boiling  alcohol  dissolves  this  kino  to  the 
extent  of  46  per  cent. ;  the  solution  which  is  but  little  coloured,  pro- 
duces an  abimdant  greyish-green  precipitate  with  perchloride  of  iron, 
and  a  white  one  with  acetate  of  lead.  It  may  be  hence  inferred  that  a 
tannio  acid,  probably  kino-tannic  acid,  constitutes  about  half  the  weight 
of  the  drug,  the  remainder  of  which  is  formed  of  a  soluble  mucilaginous 
substance  which  we  have  not  isolated  in  a  state  of  purity.  By  submit- 
ting the  Butea  kino  of  Mr.  Moodeen  Sheiiff  to  dry  distilLation  we 
obtained  pyrocatechin. 

The  sample  from  Dr.  Newton  is  wholly  in  transparent  drops  and 
stalactitic  pieces,  considerably  paler  than  that  just  described,  but  of  the 
same  beautiful  ruby  tint.  The  fragments  dissolve  freely  and  almost 
completely  in  cold  water,  the  solution  being  neutral  and  exhibiting  the 
same  reactions  as  the  former  sample. 

Butea  kino,  which  in  India  is  used  in  the  place  of  Malabar  kino,  was 
long  confounded  with  the  latter  by  European  pharmacologists,  though 
the  Indian  names  of  the  two  substances  are  quite  different.  It  is  not 
obtained  exclusively  from  B,  froiidosa,  the  allied  B,  superba  Roxb. 
and  B,.parviflora  Roxb.  affording  a  similar  exudation. 

2.  African  or  Gambia  Kino — Of  this  substance  we  have  a  specimen 
collected  by  Daniell  *  in  the  very  locality  whence  it  was  obtained  by 
Moore  in  1733  (see  p.  195),  and  by  Park  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century.  The  tree  yielding  it,  which  still  beai-s  the  Mandingo 
name  Kano,  and  grows  to  a  height  of  40  to  50  feet,  is  Pterocarpus 
ei*i/nxiceu8  Poiret,  a  native  of  Tropical  Western  Africa  from  Senegambia 
to  Angola.  The  juices  exude  naturally  from  crevices  in  the  bark,  but 
much  more  plentifully  by  incisions  ;  it  soon  coagulates,  becoming  deep 
blood-red  and  remarkably  brittle.  That  in  our  possession  is  iu  very 
small,  shining,  angular  fragments,  which  in  a  proper  light  appear 
transparent  and  of  a  deep  ruby  colour.  In  solubility  and  chemical 
characters,  we  can  trace  no  difference  between  it  and  the  kino  of  the 
allied  Pt.  Maravbjnuni  Roxb.  This  kino  does  not  now  find  its  way  to 
England  as  a  regular  article  of  trade.  From  the  statement  of  Wel- 
witsch,  it  appears  that  the  Portuguese  of  Angola  employ  it  under  the 
name  of  Sangue  de  Drago,^ 

3.  Australian,  Botany  Bay,  or  Etvcalyptus  Kino. — For  some  years 
past,  the  London  drug  market  has  been  supplied  with  considerable 
quantities  of  kino  from  Australia ;  in  fact  at  one  period  this  kino  was 
the  only  sort  to  be  purchased. 

As  it  is  the  produce  of  numerous  species  of  Eucalyptus,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  it  presents  considerable  diversity  of  appearance.  The 
better  qualities  closely  agree  with  Pterocarpus  kino.  They  are  in  dark 
reddish  brown  masses  or  grains,  which  when  in  thin  fragments  are  seen 
to  be  transparent,  of  a  garnet  red  hue  and  quite  amorphous.  The  sub- 
stance is  mostly  collected  by  the  sawyei*s  and  wood-splitters.  It  is 
found  within  the  trunks  of  trees  of  all  sizes,  in  flattened  cavities  of 

*  See  his  paper  On  the  Kino  Tree  of  Went  ^  Madeiras e Droffosmedicinaesde  Angola ^ 

J/rica,  Pharvi.  Journ.  xiv.  (1855)  55.  Lisboa,  1862,  87. 
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the  otherwise  solid  wood  which  are  often  parallel  to  the  annual  rings. 
In  such  place  the  kino,  which  is  at  first  a  viscid  liquid,  becomes  inspis- 
sated and  subsequently  hard  and  brittle.  It  may  also  be  obtained  in 
a  liquid  state  by  incisions  in  the  stems  of  growing  trees :  such  liquid 
kino  has  occasionally  been  brought  into  the  London  market ;  it  is  a 
viscid  treacle-like  fluid,  yielding  by  evaporation  about  35  per  cent,  of 
solid  kino.^ 

Authentic  specimens  of  the  kino  of  16  species  of  Eucalyptvia  sent 
from  Australia  by  F.  von  Miiller,  have  been  examined  by  Wiesner  of 
Vienna.^  He  found  the  drug  to  be  in  most  cases  readily  soluble  in 
water  or  in  spirit  of  wine,  the  solution  being  of  a  very  astringent  taste. 
The  solution  gave  with  sulphuric  acid  a  pale  red,  flocculent  precipitate 
of  Kino-tannic  Acid ;  with  perchloride  of  iron  (as  in  common  kino)  a 
dusky  greenish  precipitate, — except  in  the  case  of  the  kino  o(E,  ohliqiia 
L*H^r.  (Stringy-bark  Tree),  the  solution  of  which  was  coloured  dark 
violet 

Wiesner  further  states,  that  Eucalyptus  kino  affords  a  little 
Catechin*  and  Pyrocateckin,  It  contains  no  pectinous  matter,  but 
in  some  varieties  a  gum  like  that  ot  Acacia,  In  one  sort,  the  kino 
of  E,  gigantea  Hook.,  gum  is  so  abundant  that  the  drug  is  nearly 
insoluble  in  spirit  of  wine. 

By  Etti*s  process,  as  given  at  page  197,  we  obtained  kinoi'n  from  an 
Australian  Kino,  which  contained  numerous  fragments  of  the  wood. 
We  noticed  that  both  Australian  and  Malabar  kino  emitted  a  some- 
what balsamic  odour,  when  they  were  treated  with  hydrochloric 
acid. 

From  this  examination,  it  is  evident  that  the  better  varieties  of  Euca- 
lyptus kino,  such  for  instance  as  those  derived  from  E.  roatrata 
Schlecht.  {Red  or  White  Gum,  or  Flooded  Ov/m  of  the  colonists),  E. 
corymbosa  Sm.  {Blood-wood)  and  E,  citHodora  Hook.,  possess  the  pro- 
perties of  Pterocarpus  kino  and  might  with  no  disadvantage  be  substi- 
tuted for  it. 

LIGNUM     PTEROCARPI. 

Lignuni  Santalinum  ruh^um,  Santalum  ruhi^uni;  Red  Sanders 
Wood,  Ruby  Wood;  F.  Bois  de  Santal  rouge ;  G.  Rothes  Sandel- 
holz,  Caliaturholz, 

Botanical  Origin — Pterocarpus  santali/nus  Linn.  fil. — A  small 
tree  not  often  exceeding  3i  to  4  feet  in  girth,  and  20  to  25  feet  in  height; 
it  is  closely  related  to  rt  Marsupium  Roxb.,  from  which  it  differs 
chiefly  in  having  broader  leaflets  always  in  threes.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  southern  part  of  the  Indian  Peninsula,  as  Canara,  Mysore,  Tmvan- 
core  and  the  Coromandel  Coast,  but  also  occurs  in  Mindanao,  in  the 
southern  Philippines.  In  India  the  districts  in  which  the  wood  is  at 
present  chiefly  obtained  are  the  forests  of  the  southern  portion  of  the 

^  Victoria  Exhibition,  1S61. — Jurors'  Re«  '  In  our  opinion  this  is  doubtful, 

port  on  Class  3.  p.  59.  *  Benthom  unites  this  species  to  ^.  obliqua 

*  ZeiUchrift   des   Osterreich.    Apotheker-  VH6t  {Fhr,  Austr.  iii.  204). 
Vereinea  ix.    (1871)  497;  Pharm,  Jaurn. 
Aug.  5,  1871.  102. 
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Kurnool  Hills,  Cuddajiah  and  North  Arcot  (W.  and  N.W.  of  Madras). 
The  tree  is  now  being  raised  in  regular  plantations/ 

The  wood  is  a  staple  article  of  produce,  and  the  felling  of  the  trees 
is  strictly  controlled  by  the  forest  inspectors.  The  fine  trunk- wood  is 
highly  valued  by  the  natives  for  pillars  in  their  temples  and  other 
buildings,  as  well  as  for  turnery.  The  stumps  and  roots  are  exported 
to  Europe  as  a  dye-stuff,  mostly  from  Madras. 

History — It  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  the  appellation  Bed  Sandal- 
wood used  in  connexion  with  TeUow  and  Whits  Sandal- wood  by  some  of 
the  earlier  writers  on  drugs,  was  intended  to  indicate  the  inodorous  dye- 
wood  under  notice  or  the  aromatic  wood  of  a  species  of  SdrUahim,  Yet 
when  Marco  Polo^  alludes  to  the  sandal-wood  imported  into  China,  and 
to  the  red  sandal  {"Cemdal  verTueU")  which  grows  in  the  island  of 
Necuveran  (Nicobar),  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  he  intended  by  this 
latter  name  some  such  substance  as  that  under  notice. 

Garcia  de  Orta,  who  wrote  at  Goa  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century, 
clearly  distinguished  the  fragrant  sandal  of  Timor  from  the  red  inodorous 
wood  of  Tenasserim  and  the  Coromandel  Coast.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  wood  of  Pt  aantalvaua  is  distinguished  to  the  present  day  in  all  the 
languages  of  India  by  names  signifying  red-coloured  aandal-tvoodftiiough 
it  has  none  whatever  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  odorous  wood  of 
Santalv/m,  Red  Sanders  Wood  was  formerly  supposed  to  possess  medi- 
cinal powers :  these  are  now  disregarded,  and  it  is  retained  in  use  only 
as  a  colouring  agent. 

During  the  middle  ages,  it  was  used  as  well  as  alkanet  for  culinary 
purposes,  such  as  the  colouring  of  sauces  and  other  articles  of  food. 
The  price  in  England  between  1326  and  1399  was  very  variable,  but 
on  an  average  exceeded  38.  per  lb.*  Many  entries  for  the  purchase  of 
Red  Sanders  along  with  spices  and  gi'oceries,  occur  in  the  accounts  of 
the  Monastery  of  Durham,  A.D.  1530-34.* 

Description — The  wood  found  in  English  commerce  is  mostly  that 
of  the  lower  parts  of  the  stem  and  that  of  the  thickest  roots.  It 
appears  in  the  market  in  ponderous,  irregular  logs,  rarely  exceeding  the 
thickness  of  a  man's  thigh  and  commonly  much  smaller,  3,  4  or  5  feet  in 
length;  they  are  without  bark  or  sap  wood,  and  are  externally  of  a  dark 
colour.  The  internal  wood  is  of  a  deep,  rich,  blood-red,  exhibiting  in 
transverse  section  zones  of  a  lighter  tint,  and  taking  a  fine  polish. 

At  the  present  day,  druggists  generally  buy  the  wood  rasped  into 
small  chips,  which  are  of  a  deep  reddish  brown  hue,  tasteless  and  nearly 
without  odour. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  wood  is  built  up  for  the  greater  part 
of  long  pointed  cells,  having  thick  walls  (libriform).  Through  this 
ligneous  tissue,  there  are  scattered  small  groups  of  very  large  vessels. 
In  a  direction  parallel  to  the  circumference  of  the  stem,  there  are  less 

*  [Beddome],  Report  of  Hie  ConservcUor  •  Rogers,    Agriculture    and    Prices    in 

of  ForentSy  for  1869-70,  Madras,  1870,  pp.  England,  1866,  i.  631,   iL  646,  &c.— The 

3.  39.  123 ;  for  figure  of  the  tree,  see  Flora  average  price  of  a  sheep  daring  the  same 

Sylvatica  of  Soutlurn  India  of  the  same  period  was  about  1«.  6a. 

author,  tab.  xxii.  *  Durham  Household  Book,  Surtees  See. 

'  Pauthier,  Livre  de  Marco  Polo,  580—  1844.215;  alsoPegge,  FormqfCury,  Lond. 

Pt,  indicuB  Willd.  grows  ia  the  adjacent  1780.  p.  xv. 
Andaman  Islands. 
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coloured  small  parenchymatous  layers,  running  from  one  vascular 
bundle  to  another.  The  whole  tissue  is  finally  traversed  by  very  narrow 
medullary  rays,  which  are  scarcely  perceptible  to  the  unaided  eye. 
The  parenchymatous  cells  are  each  loaded  with  one  crystal  of  oxalate  of 
calcium,  which  are  so  large  that,  in  a  piece  of  the  wood  broken  longi- 
tudinally, they  may  be  distinguished  without  a  lens.  The  colouring 
matter  is  contained  especially  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels  and  the 
ligneous  cells. 

Chemical  Composition — Cold  water  or  fatty  oil  (almond  or  olive) 
abstracts  scarcely  anything  from  the  wood,  and  hot  water  but  very 
little.  On  the  other  haud,  ether,  spirit  of  wine,  alkaline  solutions,  or 
concentrated  acetic  acid,  readily  dissolves  out  the  colouring  matter. 
Essential  oils  of  bitter  almond  or  clove  take  up  a  good  deal  of  the  red 
substance;  that  of  turpentine  none  at  aU.  This  resinoid  substance, 
termed  Santalic  Acid  or  Santalin^  is  said  to  form  microscopic  pris- 
matic crystals  of  a  fine  ruby  colour,  devoid  of  odour  and  taste,  fusing  at 
104''  C,  insoluble  in  water  but  neutralizing  alkalis  and  forming  with 
them  uncrystallizable  salts. 

Weidel  (1870)  exhausted  the  wood  with  boiling  water,  containing  a 
little  potash,  and  obtained  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid  a  red  preci- 
pitate, which  was  redissolved  in  boiling  alcohol  and  then  furnished 
colourlesa  crystals  of  SantaZ,  0®H*0'.  They  are  devoid  of  odour  or 
taste,  not  soluble  in  water,  benzol,  chloroform,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and 
but  sparingly  in  ether.  Santal  yields  with  potash  a  faintly  yellow 
solution  which  soon  turns  red  and  green.  The  wood  afforded  Weidel 
not  more  than  3  per  mille  of  santal. 

Cazeneuve  (1874)*  mixed  4  parts  of  the  wood  with  1  part  of  slaked 
lime,  and  exhausted  the  dried  powder  with  ether  containing  a  little 
alcohoL  After  the  evaporation  of  the  ether,  a  small  amount  of  colour- 
less crystals  of  Pterocarpin  was  obtained,  which  were  purified  by  re- 
crystallization  from  boiling  alcohol.  They  melt  at  83"^  C,  and  are 
abundantly  soluble  in  chloroform,  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  very  little 
in  cold  alcohol,  not  at  all  in  water.  Pterocarpin  agrees  with  the 
formula  C?'H"0*.  It  yields  a  red  solution  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  and  a  green  with  nitric  acid  1*4  sp.  gr.  By  submitting  it  to 
destructive  distillation  pyrocatechin  appears  to  be  formed. 

Franchimont  (1879)  assigns  the  formula  C*'H"0*  to  another  princi- 
ple of  Red  Sanders  Wood,  which  he  isolated  by  means  of  alcohol.  It 
is  an  amorphous  substance,  melting  at  105**.  By  extracting  the  wood 
with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  sodium,  Hagenbach  (1872)  obtained  a 
fluorescent  solution.  Red  Sanders  Wood  yielded  us  of  ash  only  O'S 
per  cent. 

Commerce — In  the  ofiicial  year  1869-70,  Red  Sanders  Wood  pro- 
duced to  the  Madras  Government  a  revenue  of  26,015  rupees  (£2,601). 
The  quantity  taken  from  the  forests  was  reported  as  1,161,799  lb. 

^  GmeUn,  Chemistry,  xvi,  (18^)  259;  the  taline,    p.     1434,     and     for  particulars: 

formula  assigned  to  santalic  acid  (C^^W*0^)  Cazeneuve,  Recheixhe  et  extraction  des  alca- 

appears  to  be  doubtful    Weidel  in  propos-  lokleSf  etc.  Paris,  1S75.  66.  It  would  appear 

ing  the  formula  C^^H^O*  points  out  that  that  the  author    obtained  about    4    per 

it  may  be  allied  to  alizarin,  C^^HH)^.  milk  of  pterocarpin  from  the  wood. 

'See  Dicthnnaire  de  Chimie^  art.  San- 
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Uses — Red  Sanders  Wood  is  scarcely  employed  in  pharmacy  except 
for  colouring  the  Compound  Tincture  of  Lavender ;  but  it  has  numerous 
uses  in  the  arts.  The  latter  applies  also  to  the  wood  of  Pterocarpua 
(tngolenais  DC,  which  is  largely  exported  from  the  French  colony  of 
Gaboon  ;  it  is  the  "  Santal  rouge  d'Afrique  of  the  French,"  or  Barwood  of 
the  English  commerce. 

BALSAMUM    TOLUTANUM. 

Balsam  of  Tola ;  F.  Baume  de  Tolu ;  G.  Toluhahavu 

Botanical  Origin — Myroxylon  TolvAfera  H  B  K.  (Toluifera  Bal- 
samum  Miller,  Myroape^^mum  toluiferum  A.  Rich.),*  an  elegant  and 
lofty  evergreen  tree  with  a  straight  stem,  often  as  much  as  40  to  60 
feet  from  the  ground  to  the  first  branch.  It  is  a  native  of  Venezuela 
and  New  Granada, — probably  also  of  Ecuador  and  Brazil. 

History — The  fii-st  published  account  of  Balsam  of  Tolu,  is  that  of 
the  Spanish  physician  Monardes,  who  in  his  treatise  on  the  productions 
of  the  West  Indies,  which  in  its  complete  form  first  appeared  at  Seville 
in  1574-,'  relates  how  the  early  explorers  of  South  America  observed 
that  the  Indians  collected  this  drug  by  making  incisions  in  the  trunk 
of  the  tree.  Below  the  incisions  they  affixed  shells  of  a  peculiar  black 
wax  to  receive  the  balsam,  which  being  collected  in  a  district  near  Car- 
tagena called  l^olu,  took  its  name  from  that  place.  He  adds  that  it 
is  much  esteemed  both  by  Indians  and  Spaniards,  that  the  latter  buy 
it  at  a  high  price,  and  that  they  have  lately  brought  it  to  Spain, 
where  it  is  considered  to  be  as  good  as  the  famous  Balsam  of  Mecca. 

Francisco  Hernandez,  who  lived  in  1561-1577  in  Mexico,  stated  ^ 
that  the  balsam  of  the  province  of  Tolu  was  thought  to  be  quite  as 
useful  as,  if  not  superior  to,  "  balsamum  indicum,"  i.e.  peruvianum. 

A  specimen  agreeing  with  this  description  was  given  to  Clusius  *  in 
1581  by  Morgan,  apothecary  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  the  drug  was 
certainly  not  common  till  a  much  later  period.  In  the  price-list  of 
drugs  of  the  city  of  Frankfort  of  1669,  Balsamn«  tolutanv/ni  (sic) 
is  expressly  mentioned,*  but  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  Bal- 
aarnum  Ameincanwni  resinoanni^  or  aiccuvi  or  dui'um  as  occurring  in 
many  other  tarifis  of  the  17th  century,  printed  in  Germany,  was  also 
the  balsam  under  notice ;  ^  in  a  similar  list  emanating  from  the  city  of 
Basle  in  1646,"  we  noticed  B.  indicum  album,  B,  peruvia/iium  and 


*  Fig.  in  Bentley  and  Trimen,  Med. 
PlanUi,  part  23  (1877)  under  the  name  of 
Talui/era  Balsamum.  Thouch  the  change 
of  names  may  be  justiiied  by  the  strict 
rules  of  priority,  we  are  of  opinion  that  at 
present  it  would  be  fraught  with  more  of 
inconvenience  than  advantage. — Myroxy- 
lon punctatum  Klotzsch,  a  tree  stated  to 
^w  nearly  all  over  the  northern  part  of 
South  America,  is  referred  to  the  same 
species  by  Bentley  and  Trimen. 

'  Historia  de  las  coean  f/ti«  ae  traen  de 
nueMras  India*  occidentales,  cap.  del  Bal- 
samo  de  Tolu. 

'  JS^ova  Plantarum^  animal,  ei  mineral, 
mexicanorum.  Historia,  Reecho's  edition, 
Roma?,  leSl.  fol.  53. 


*  Exoticor.  etc.  1605.  lib.  x.  fol.  305. 

*  Phainn.  Joum.  vi.  (1876)  102. 

*  Pharmaceutical  tariflf  ("  Taxa  ")  of  the 
city  of  Wittenberg  1632  (in  the  Hamburg 
library). 

^  FlUckiger,  Documente  tur  Geachichte  der 
Pharmacie,  Halle,  1876.  49.  50.  53.— 
Balsamum  Peruvianum  first  occurs  in  the 
tariff  of  the  city  of  Worms  of  1609.-- 
Docvmente,  p.  39;  Pharm.  Joum.  I.  c. 

^Contained  in  the  Medicine  Tariffs,  in  the 
library  of  the  British  Museum,  bound  to- 
gether in  one  volume  y^^') .  They  include 

Schweinfurt  1614,  Bremen  1644,  Basle 
1647,  Rostock  1659,  Quedlinburg  1665, 
Frankfort  on  Main  1669  (quoted  above). 
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B,  siccum, — the  last  with  the  explanatory  words,  "tivckrier  Balsam  in 
der  KUrbsen"  {i.e,  in  gourds),  meaning  probably  balsam  of  Tolu. 

As  to  the  tree,  of  which  Monardes  figured  a  broken  pod,  leaflets  of 
it,  marked  1758,  exist  in  Sloane's  herbarium.  Humboldt  and  fionpland 
saw  it  in  several  places  in  New  Granada  during  their  travels  (1799- 
1804),  but  succeeded  only  in  gathering  a  few  leaves.  Among  recent 
collectors,  Warszewicz,  Triana,  Sutton  Hayes,  and  Seemann  were 
successful  only  in  obtaining  leaves.  Weir  in  1863  was  more  happy, 
for  by  causing  a  large  tree  of  nearly  2  feet  diameter  to  be  felled, 
he  procured  good  herbarium  specimens  including  pods,  but  no  floweiu 
Owing  to  this  tree  having  been  much  wounded  for  balsam,  its  foliage 
and  fruits  were  singularly  small  and  stunted,  and  its  branches  over- 
grown with  lichens. 

That  which  botanists  had  failed  to  do,  has  been  accomplished  by  an 
ornithologist,  Mr.  Anton  Goering,  who,  travelling  in  Venezuela  to  col- 
lect birds  and  insects,  made  it  a  special  object,  at  the  urgent  request  of 
one  of  us  (H.),  to  procure  complete  specimens  of  the  Balsam  of  Tolu 
tree.  By  dint  of  much  perseverance  and  by  watching  for  the  proper 
season,  Mr.  Goering  obtained  in  December  1868  excellent  flowering 
specimens  and  young  fruits,  and  subsequently  mature  seeds  from  which 
plants  have  been  raised  in  England,  Ceylon  and  Java. 

Extraction — The  most  authentic  information  we  possess  on  this 
subject  is  derived  from  Mr.  John  Weir,  plant  collector  to  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  of  London,  who  when  about  to  undertake  a 
journey  to  New  Granada  in  1863,  received  instructions  to  visit  the 
locality  producing  Balsam  of  Tolu.  After  encountering  considerable 
difficulties,  Mr.  Weir  succeeded  in  observing  the  manner  of  collecting 
the  balsam  in  the  forest  near  Plato,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mag- 
dalena.     Mr.  Weirds  information^  may  be  thus  summarized : — 

The  balsam  tree  has  an  average  height  of  70  feet  with  a  straight 
trunk,  generally  rising  to  a  height  of  40  feet  before  it  branches.  The 
balsam  is  collected  by  cutting  in  the  bark  two  deep  sloping  notches, 
meeting  at  their  lower  ends  in  a  sharp  angle.  Below  this  V-shaped 
cut,  the  bark  and  wood  is  a  little  hollowed  out,  and  a  calabash  of  the 
size  and  shape  of  a  deep  tea-cup  is  fixed.  This  arrangement  is  repeated, 
so  that  as  many  as  twenty  calabashes  may  be  seen  on  various  parts  of 
the  same  trunk.  When  the  lower  part  has  been  too  much  wounded  to 
give  space  for  any  fresh  incisions,  a  rude  scaflbld  is  sometimes  erected, 
and  a  new  series  of  notches  made  higher  up.  The  balsam-gatherer  goes 
from  time  to  time  round  the  trees  with  a  pair  of  bags  of  hide,  slung 
over  the  back  of  a  donkey,  and  empties  into  them  the  contents  of 
the  calabashes.  In  these  bags  the  balsam  is  sent  down  to  the  ports 
where  it  is  transferred  to  the  cylindrical  tins  in  which  it  reaches 
Europe.  The  bleeding  of  the  trees  goes  on  for  at  least  eight  months  of 
the  year,  causing  them  ultimately  to  become  much  exhausted,  and  thin 
in  foliage. 

In  some  districts,  as  we  learn  from  another  traveller,  it  is  customary 
to  let  the  balsam  flow  down  the  trunk  into  a  receptacle  at  its  base, 
formed  of  the  large  leaf  of  a  species  of  Calathea, 

From  the  observations  of  Mr.  Weir,  it  appears  that  the  balsam  tree 

1  Journ.  of  the  /?.  Hort.  Soc,,  May  1864;  Pharm,  Journ,  vi.  (1865)  60. 
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is  plentifully  scattered  throughout  the  Montana  around  Plato  and  other 
small  ports  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Magdalena.  He  states  that  he 
saw  at  least  1,500  Ifo.  of  the  drug  on  its  way  for  exportation.  From 
another  source,  we  know  that  it  is  largely  collected  in  the  valley  of  the 
Sinu,  and  in  the  forests  lying  between  that  river  and  Cauca.  None  is 
collected  in  Venezuela. 

Description — Balsam  of  Tolu  freshly  imported  is  a  light  brown, 
slow-flowing  resin,  soft  enough  to  be  impressible  with  the  finger,  but 
viscid  on  the  surface/  By  keeping,  it  gradually  hardens  so  as  to  be 
brittle  in  cold  weather,  but  it  is  easily  softened  by  the  warmth  of  the 
hand.  Thin  layers  show  it  to  be  quite  transparent  and  of  a  yellowish 
brown  hue.  It  has  a  very  agreeable  and  delicate  odour,  suggestive  of 
benzoin  or  vanilla,  especially  perceptible  when  the  resin  is  warmed,  or 
when  its  solution  in  spirit  is  allowed  to  evaporate  on  paper.  Its  taste 
is  slightly  aromatic  with  a  barely  perceptible  acidity,  though  its 
alcoholic  solution  decidedly  reddens  litmus. 

In  very  old  specimens,  such  as  those  which  during  the  last  century 
reached  Europe  in  little  calabashes^  of  the  size  and  shape  of  an 
orange,  the  balsam  is  brittle  and  pulverulent,  and  exhibits  when  broken 
a  sparkling,  crystalline  surface.  This  old  balsam  is  of  a  fine  deep 
amber  tint  and  superior  fitigrance. 

When  Balsam  of  Tolu  is  pressed  between  two  warmed  plates  of  glass 
so  as  to  obtain  it  in  a  thin  even  layer,  and  then  examined  with  a  Tens, 
it  exhibits  an  abundance  of  crystals  of  cinnamic  acid.  Balsam  of  Tolu 
dissolves  easily  and  completely  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  acetone,  alcohol, 
chloroform  or  solution  of  caustic  potash ;  it  is  less  soluble  in  ether, 
scarcely  at  all  in  volatile  oils,  and  not  in  benzol  or  bisulphide  of  carbon. 
The  solution  in  acetone  is  devoid  of  rotatory  power  in  polarized  light. 

Chemical  Composition — The  balsam  consists  partly  of  an 
anwrphoua  resin,  not  soluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  same  as  the  dark  resin  pi*ecipitated  by  the  bisulphide  from 
balsam  of  Peru.  Scharling  (1856)  assigned  the  formula  C^H^^O'  to  that 
part  of  the  balsam  which  is  soluble  in  potash. 

If  Tolu  balsam  is  boiled  with  water,  it  yields  to  it  cinnamic  and 
benzoic  acid,  which  we  have  (1877)  perfectly  succeeded  in  separating  by 
repeated  recrystallization  from  water ;  we  have  before  us  good  speci- 
mens of  either,  showing  not  only  different  melting  points  (133''  C.  and 
121°  C),  but  as  to  our  crystals  of  benzoic  acid,  isolated  from  the  balsam 
as  stated  above,  we  find  that  they  also  do  not  evolve  bitter  almond  oil 
when  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  and  chromate  of  potassium.  The  acids 
may  also  be  removed  by  boiling  bisulphide  of  caroon. 

Busse  *  showed  that  henzylic  ethers  of  both  benzoic  and  cinnamic 
acid  are  also  constituents  of  the  balsam,  the  cinnamate  of  benzyl  being 
present  in  larger  quantity. 

Upon  distilling  the  balsam  with  water,  it  affords  1  per  cent,  of 
Tolene,  C'H",  boUing  at  about  170°  C.  This  liquid  rapidly  absorbs 
oxygen  from  the  air.     By  destructive  distillation,  the  balsam  affords  the 

*  I  have  seen  it  imjported  very  fluid  into  «  The  sonrdf,  **  Ktirbsen,"  of  the  list  o\ 

London  by  way   of  New    York. — Sept.        Basle  of  1647. 

1878. — F.  A.  F.  '  Berichte  der  DetUschen  Chemischen  Oen- 

wllscha/t,  1876.  833. 
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same  substances  as  those  obtainable  from  balsam  of  Peru,  among  which 
Phenol  and  Styrol  have  been  observed. 

Commerce — The  balsam  is  exported  from  New  Granada,  packed  in 
cylindrical  tins  holding  about  10  lb.  each.  The  quantity  shipped  from 
Santa  Marta  in  1870  was  2,002  lb, ;  in  1871,  2,183  lb. ;  in  1872, 
1,206  lb.  In  1876  from  the  port  of  Savanilla  27,180  kilogrammes  are 
stated  to  have  been  exported. 

Uses — Balsam  of  Tolu  has  no  irapoi-tant  medicinal  properties.  It 
is  chiefly  used  as  an  ingredient  in  a  pleasant-tasting  syrup  and  in 
lozenges. 

Adulteration — We  have  twice  met  with  spurious  Balsam  of  Tolu, 
but  in  neither  instance  did  the  fraudulent  drug  bear  any  gi*eat  resem- 
blance to  the  genuine. 

Colophony,  which  might  be  mixed  with  the  balsam,  can  be  detected 
by  warm  bisulphide  of  carbon  which  dissolves  it,  but  removes  from  the 
pure  drug  almost  exclusively  cinnamic  and  benzoic  acid. 
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Balaam  umindicum  nigrum;  Balsam  of  Peru;  F.  Baum^  de  P((rau, 

Baume  de  San  Salvador ;  G.  Pemhdlsnw, 

Botanical  Origin — Myroxylon  Pereirw  Klotzsch  {Myrospermura 
Pereirce  Royle),  a  tree  attaining  a  height  of  about  50  feet,  and  throw- 
ing out  spreading,  ascending  branches  at  6  to  10  feet  from  the  ground.' 

It  is  found  in  a  small  district  of  the  State  of  Salvador  in  Central 
America  (formerly  part  of  Guatemala),  lying  between  13°*35  and  14'*10 
N.  lat.,  and  89''  and  89°*40  W.  long.,  and  known  as  the  Costa  del  Balsaino 
or  Balsam  Coast.  The  trees  grow  naturally  in  the  dense  forests ;  those 
from  which  the  balsam  is  obtained  are,  if  in  groups,  sometimes  enclosed, 
in  other  cases  only  marked,  but  all  have  their  distinct  owners.  They 
are  occasionally  rented  for  a  term  of  years,  or  a  contract  is  made  for 
the  produce  of  a  certain  number. 

The  principal  towns  and  villages  around  which  balsam  is  produced, 
are  the  following : — Juisnagua,  Tepecoyo  or  Coyo,  Tamanique,  Chiltiua- 
pan,  Talnique,  «ficalapa,  Teotepeque,  Comasagua  and  Jayaque,  All  the 
lauds  on  the  Balsam  Coast  are  Indian  Reservation  Lands, 

The  Balsam  of  Peru  tree  was  introduced  in  1861  into  Ceylon,  where 
it  flourishes  with  extraordinary  vigour. 

^  V^^'e  are  not  yet  prepared  to  accept  the  opinion  of  Baillon,  that  M.  Pereiree  is 
specificaUy  identical  with  M.  Tolulfera^  though  we  admit  they  are  very  closely  related. 
According  to  our  observations,  the  two  trees  exhibit  the  following  differences  : — 


M.  Toluifera. 

Tnink  tall  and  bare,  branching  at  40 
to  60  feet  from  the  around,  and  forming  a 
roundish  crown  of  ^liage. 

Calyx  rather  tubular. 

Racemes  dense,  3  to  4}  inches  long. 

Legume  scarcely  narrowe<l  towards  the 
stalk-end. 


M,  Pereircf, 
Trunk  throwing  off  ascending  branches 
at  6  to  10  feet  from  the  ground. 

Calyx  widely  cup- shaped,  shallow. 
Racemes  loose,  o  to  7  mches  long. 
Legume  much  narrowed  towaras   the 
stalk-end. 


See  also  Bentley  and  Trimen,  Mfxitnnal  Plants,  part  10  (1876),  Toluifera  Pereirce, 
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History — As  in  the  case  of  Balsam  of  Tolu,  it  is  to  Monardes  of 
Seville  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  earliest  description  of  the  drug 
under  notice.  In  a  chapter  headed  Del  Balsamo,^  he  states  that  at  the 
time  he  wrote  (1565)  the  drug  was  not  new,  for  that  it  had  been 
received  into  medicine  immediately  after  the  discovery  of  New  Spain. 
As  the  conquest  of  Guatemala  took  place  about  1524,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  balsam  was  introduced  into  Europe  soon  afterwards. 

Monardes  further  adds,  that  the  balsam  was  in  such  high  estimation 
that  it  sold  for  10  to  20  ducats  (£4  lOs.  to  £9)  the  ounce ;  and  that 
when  taken  to  Rome,  it  fetched  even  100  ducats  for  the  same  quantity. 
The  inducement  of  such  enormous  prices  brought  plenty  of  the  drug 
to  Europe,  and  its  value,  as  well  as  its  reputation,  was  speedily 
reduced. 

The  description  given  by  Monardes  of  extracting  the  balsam  by 
boiling  the  chopped  wood  of  the  trunk  and  branches,  raises  a  doubt  as 
to  whether  the  drug  he  had  in  view  was  exactly  that  now  known  ;  but  he 
never  was  in  America,  and  may  have  been  misinformed.  Evidence  that 
our  drug  was  in  use,  is  afforded  by  Diego  Garcia  de  Palacio,  who,  in  his 
capacity  of  Auditor  of  the  Royal  Audiencia  of  Guatemala,  wrote  an 
account  to  Philip  II.,  king  of  Spain,  describing  the  geography  and  pro- 
ductions of  this  portion  of  his  majesty's  dominions.  In  this  interesting 
document,  which  bears  date  1576  and  has  only  recently  been  published, 
Palacio  tells  the  king  of  the  great  balsam  trees  of  Quaymoco  and  of  the 
coasts  of  Tonala,'  and  of  the  Indian  method  of  promoting  the  exudation 
of  the  balsam  by  scorching  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  Prior  to  the  conquest 
of  the  country  by  the  Spaniards  and  for  a  short  time  after,  balsam 
formed  part  of  the  tribute  paid  to  the  Indian  chiefs  of  Cuscatlan,  to 
whom  it  was  presented  in  curiously  ornamented  earthen  jara. 

The  idea  of  great  virtues  attaching  to  the  balsam  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that,  in  consequence  of  representations  made  by  missionaiy  priests 
in  Central  America,  Pope  Pius  V.  granted  a  faculty  to  the  Bishops  of 
the  Indies,  permitting  the  substitution  of  the  balsam  of  Guatemala  for 
that  of  Egypt,  in  the  preparation  of  the  chrism  used  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  This  document,  bearing  date  August  2,  1571,  is  still 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  Guatemala.* 

In  the  16th  century,  the  balsam  tree  grew  in  the  warm  regions  of 
Panuco  and  Chiapan  in  Mexico,  whence  it  was  introduced  into  the 
famous  gardens  of  Hoaxtepec  near  the  city  of  Mexico,  described  by 
Cortes  in  his  letter  to  Charles  V.  in  1552.* 

A  rude  figure  of  the  tree,  certainly  a  Myroxylon  and  probably  the 
species  under  notice,  was  published  in  the  Thesaurxis  Revum  Medicarum 
Novae  Hwpanice  of  Hernandez,^  who  also  says  that  it  had  been  trans- 


^  Occurring  in  the  first  book  of  the  work 
(quoted  in  the  Appendix,  which  was  pub- 
lished separately  at  Se\'ille  in  1565. 

2  Squier,  DocumenU  and  Relations  con- 
cerning the  Dixcorery  and  Conquest  of 
America^  New  York,  1859.  — Frantzius, 
San  Salvador  und  IJondu jxis  im  Jnhre 
1576.     Berlin,  1873. 

'  The  ancient  name  of  the  Balsam  Coast; 
Guaymoco  is  a  village  between  Sonsonate 
and  San  .Salvador.  The  pillars  of  wood  of 
Myroxylon  in  the  church  are,  perhaps,  saya 


Siguier,  the  very  same  as  those  mentioned 
with  admiration  by  Palacia 

*  It  may  be  found  in  extenso  in  the  original 
lAtin  in  Pharm,  Joum,  ii.  (1861)447  as  well 
as  in  Hanbury's  Sciatce  Papers^  1876.  294. 

*Clavigero,  Hist  of  Mexico^  English 
trans,  i.  (1787)  pp.  32.  .379. 

**Rome,  1628;  2nd  ed.  1651.  fol.  51;  the 
book  written  in  the  town  of  Mexico,  bears  at 
the  same  time  also  the  title  given  in  the 
Appendix. 
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feiTed  to  the  "  Hoaxtepecences  hortos  "  of  the  Mexican  kings  "  deliti- 
arum  et  magnificentise  gratia." 

Balsam  of  Peru  was  well  known  in  German  pharmacy  in  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  I7th  century  (see  article  Balaamum  Tohiianuvi), 

The  exports  of  Guatemala  being  shipped  chiefly  at  Acajutla,  were 
formerly  carried  to  Callao,  the  port  of  Lima,  whence  they  were  trans- 
mitted to  Spain.  This  circumstance  led  to  the  balsam  acquiring  the 
misleading  name  of  Peru,  and  in  part  to  the  notion  that  it  was  a  produc- 
tion of  South  America. 

The  history  of  Balsam  of  Peru  was  much  amplified  by  a  communica- 
tion of  the  late  Dr.  Charles  Dorat,  of  Sonsouate,  Salvador,  in  1860  to  the 
American  Jcnimal  of  Pharmacy,  and  by  still  further  information  accom- 
panied by  drawings  and  specimens,  transmitted  to  one  of  us  in  1863.* 
These  statements  have  lastly  been  confirmed  again  on  the  spot  by  Mr. 
Theophilus  Wyss,  a  Swiss  apothecary,  established  in  San  Miguel  la 
Union,  San  Salvador.' 

Extraction  of  the  Balsam — Early  in  November  or  December,  or 
after  the  last  rains,  the  stems  of  the  balsam  trees  are  beaten  with  the 
back  of  an  axe,  a  hammer  or  other  blunt  instrument,  on  four  sides,  a 
similar  extent  of  bark  being  left  unbruised  between  the  parts  that  are 
beaten.  The  bark  thus  injured  soon  cracks  in  long  strips,  and  may  be 
easily  pulled  oflF.  It  is  sticky  as  well  as  the  surface  below  it,  and  there 
is  a  slight  exudation  of  fragrant  resin,  but  not  in  suflicient  quantity  to 
be  worth  collecting.  To  promote  an  abundant  flow,  it  is  customary,  five  or 
six  days  after  the  beating,  to  apply  lighted  torches  or  bundles  of  burning 
wood  to  the  injured  bark,  whereby  the  latter  becomes  charred.  About 
a  week  later, the  bark  either  drops  or  is  taken  ofi*,  and  the  stem  commences 
to  exude  the  balsam.  This  is  collected  by  placing  i-ags  (of  any  kind  or 
colour),  so  as  entirely  to  cover  the  bare  wood.  As  these  rags  in  the  course 
of  some  days  become  saturated  with  the  exudation,  they  are  collected, 
thrown  into  an  earthen  vessel  of  water,  and  gently  boiled  and  stirred 
until  they  appear  nearly  clean,  the  balsam  separating  and  sinking  to  the 
bottom.  This  process  goes  on  for  some  hours,  the  exhausted  rags  being 
from  time  to  time  taken  out,  and  fresh  ones  thrown  in.  As  the  rags  are 
removed  they  are  wrung  out  in  a  sort  of  rope  bag,  and  the  balsam  so  saved 
is  added  to  the  stock.  When  the  boiler  has  cooled,  the  water  is  decanted, 
and  the  balsam  is  poured  into  tecoviates  or  gourds,  ready  for  the  market. 

The  balsam  prepared  by  means  of  rags  is  termed  "  balsamo  de  trapo;'* 
a  little  balsam  of  inferior  quality  is  also  produced,  according  to  Wyss, 
by  boiling  the  bark  with  water.  This  method  affords  "  Tacuasonte  "  oi- 
*•  balsamo  de  cascara,*'  which  is  sometimes  mixed  with  the  balsamo  de 
trapo.     Tacuasonte  means  prepared  without  fire. 

The  Indians  work  a  tree  a  second  year,  by  bruising  the  bark  that  was 
left  untouched  the  previous  year.  As  the  bark  is  said  to  be  renewed 
in  the  short  space  of  two  years,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  from  the  same 
tree  an  annual  yield  of  about  2  lb.  of  balsam  for  many  years,  provided 

^Hanbnry  in  Pharm,  Journ.  v.  (1864)  San  Salvador  to  the  Paris  exhibition,  p.  .3.1, 

241.  316  ;  alflo  Science  PofT^r^,  294.309.  Dr.  D.  J.  Guzman  gives  :  **  Details  sur  le 

'Seemypaper,withmap,  in»SVAfr<'/3m*cA^  moyen  d'extraire  ct  travailler  \q  Balsamo 

Wochenachritt  far    Pharmacie,   1878.   219  n^^^odu  Salvador,  "which  are  far  from  satis- 

(Library  of  the  Pharm.  Soc.,  London).—  factory. — F.  A.  F. 
In  the  Catalogue  of  the  contributions  of 
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a  few  years  of  rest  be  occasionally  allowed.     Clay  or  earth  is  sometimes 
smeared  over  the  bare  wood. 

The  trees  sometimes  exude  spontaneously  a  greenish  gum-resin  of 
slightly  bitter  taste,  but  totally  devoid  of  balsamic  />dour.  It  has  been 
analyzed  by  Attfield  (see  opposite  page). 

Secretion  of  the  Balsam — No  observations  have  yet  been  made 
as  to  the  secretion  of  the  balsam  in  the  wood,  or  the  part  that  is  played 
by  the  operation  of  scorching  the  bark.  Neither  the  unscorched  bark 
nor  the  wood,  as  we  have  received  them,  possess  any  aromatic  odour. 

The  old  accounts  speak  of  a  very  fragrant  resin,  far  more  valuable 
than  the  ordinary  balsam,  obtained  by  incisions.  We  have  made  many 
inquiries  for  it,  but  without  the  least  success.  Such  a  resin  is  easily 
obtainable  from  the  trunk  of  M.  Toluifera. 

Description — Balsam  of  Peru  is  ft  liquid  having  the  appearance  of 
molasses,  but  rather  less  viscid.  In  bulk  it  appears  blaclc,  but  when 
examined  in  a  thin  layer,  it  is  seen  to  be  of  a  deep  orange  brown  and 
perfectly  transparent.  It  has  a  balsamic,  rather  smoky  odour,  which  is 
fragrant  and  agreeable  when  the  liquid  is  smeared  on  paper  and  warmed. 
It  does  not  much  affect  the  palate,  but  leaves  a  disagreeable  burning 
sensation  in  the  fauces. 

The  balsam  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  115  to  1*16.  It  may  be  exposed  to  the 
air  for  years  without  undergoing  alteration  or  depositing  crystals.  It  is 
not  soluble  in  water,  but  yields  to  it  a  little  cinnamic  and  traces  of 
benzoic  acid  ;  from  6  to  8  parts  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  sodium  are 
required  to  neutralize  100  parts  of  the  balsam.  It  is  but  partially 
and  to  a  small  extent  dissolved  by  dilute  alcohol,  benzol,  ether  or 
essential  or  fatty  oils,  not  at  all  by  petroleum-ether.  The  balsam 
mixes  readily  with  glacial  acetic  acid,  anhydrous  acetone,  absolute 
alcohol  or  chloroform.     Its  rotatory  power  is  veiy  insignificant. 

Chemical  Composition — The  peculiar  process  by  which  balsam  of 
Peru  is  obtained,  causes  it  to  contain  a  variety  of  substances  not  found 
in  the  more  natural  resin  of  Myroxylon  Toluifera ;  hence  the  two  drugs, 
though  derived  from  plants  most  closely  allied,  possess  very  diffei'ent 
properties. 

Three  parts  of  the  balsam  mix  readily  with  one  part  of  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  yet  a  further  addition  of  the  latter  will  cause  the  separation  of  a 
brown  flocculent  resin.  If  the  balsam  be  mixed  with  thrice  its  weight 
of  bisulphide,  a  coherent  mass  of  dark  resin,  sometimes  amounting  to 
about  38  per  cent,  of  the  balsam,  is  precipitated.  The  bisulphide  of 
carbon  forms  then  a  perfectly  transparent  brown  liquid.  If  this  solution 
is  shaken  with  water,  the  latter  removes  Cinnamic  and  Benzoic  acids.  To 
separate  them,  ammonia  is  cautiously  added,  yet  not  in  excess.*  The 
solution  of  cinnamate  and  benzoate  thus  obtained  and  duly  concentrated, 
yields  both  these  acids  in  white  crystals  on  addition  of  acetic  or  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

The  resin  separated  by  means  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  as  above  stated, 
is  a  black  brittle  amorphous  mass,  having  no  longer  the  specific  odour  of 
the  balsam.     It  is  soluble  in  caustic  alkalis,  also  in  alcohol ;  the  solution 

^  By  saturating  the  acid  aqueous  liquid  forms  the  whole  mixture  into  an  emulsion, 
with  ammonia,  it  assumes  a  transient  bnght  from  which  the  cinnamelin  again  separates 
yellow  )mo  ;  an  excess  of  ammonia  trims-        but  imperfectly. 
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in  tJie  latter  which  may  be  considerably  purified  by  charcoal,  reddens 
litmus,  and  is  abundantly  precipitated  by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  neutral 
acetate  of  lead.  Kachler  (1869)  by  melting  this  resin  with  potash 
obtained  about  |  of  its  weight  of  proto-catechuic  acid.^  By  destructive 
distillation,  it  furnishes  benzoic  acid,  styrol,  Cfff,  and  toluol,  C7H^. 

As  to  the  solution  obtained  with  bisulphide  of  carbon,  it  forms,  after 
the  bisulphide  has  evaporated,  a  brownish  aromatic  liquid  of  about 
!•!  sp.  ffr.,  termed  Cinnamein.  This  substance  may  also  be  obtained 
by  distillation,  yet  less  easily,  on  account  of  its  very  high  boiling  point, 
about  300^  C. 

Cinnamein,  C?*EP^O^  is  resolved  by  concentrated  caustic  lye  into 
benzylic  alcohol,  (7H"0^  and  cinnamic  acid,  C^H^O^,  whence  it  follows 
that  cinnamein  is  Benzylic  Cinnaraate.  This  is,  according  to  Kraut 
(1858,  1869, 1870)  and  to  Kachler  (1869,  1870),  the  chief  constituent  of 
the  balsam.  The  former  chemist  obtained  from  it  nearly  60  per  cent, 
cinnamein.  Kachler  assigns  to  the  balsam  the  following  composition : 
4?6  per  cent  of  cinnamic  acid,  32  of  resin,  20  of  benzylic  alcohol.  These 
latter  figures  however  are  not  quite  consistent :  46  parts  of  cinnamic 
acid  (molecular  weight  —  148)  would  answer  to  73  parts  of  benzylic 
cinnamate ;  and  20  parts  of  benzylic  alcohol  require  on  the  other  hand 
only  (mol.  weight  =  108)  27*4  parts  of  cinnamic  acid  in  order  to  foim 
benzylic  cinnamate  (mol.  =  238). 

Benzylic  cinnamate,  prepared  as  above  stated,  is  a  thick  liquid, 
miscible  both  with  ether  or  alcohol,  not  concreting  at  —  12°  C,  boiling 
at  305**  C,  yet  under  ordinary  circumstances  not  without  decomposition. 
By  exposure  to  air,  it  slowly  acquires  an  acid  reaction ;  by  prolonged 
action  of  potash,  especially  in  an  alcoholic  solution,  toluol  is  also  formed. 
In  this  process,  cinnamate  of  potassium  finally  forms  a  crystalline  mass, 
while  an  oily  mixture  of  benzylic  alcohol  and  toluol,  the  so-called 
"  Peruvin**  constitutes  the  liquid  part  of  the  whole. 

Grimaux  (1868)  has  artificially  prepared  benzylic  cinnamate  by 
heating  an  alkaline  cinnamate  with  benzylic  chloride.  Thus  obtained, 
that  substance  forms  crystals,  which  melt  at  39"*  C,  and  boil  at  225  to 
235**  C.     They  consequently  diflfer  much  from  cinnamein. 

Delafontaine  (1868)  is  of  the  opinion,  that  cinnamein  contains  besides 
benzylic  cinnamate,  cinnamylic  cinnamate,  C^EPO*,  the  same  substance 
as  described  under  the  name  of  styracin  in  the  article  Styrax  liquida. 
He  states  that  he  obtained  benzylic  and  cinnamylic  alcohol  when  he 
decomposed  cinnamein  by  an  alkali.  The  two  alcohols  however  were 
separated  only  by  fractional  distillation. 

From  the  preceding  investigations  it  must  be  concluded,  that  the 
bark  of  the  tree  contains  resin  and  probably  benzylic  cinnamate.  The 
latter  is  no  doubt  altered  by  the  process  of  collecting  the  balsam,  which 
is  followed  on  the  Balsam  Coast.  To  this  are  probably  due  the  free 
acids  in  the  balsam  and  its  dark  colour. 

Another  point  of  considerable  interest  is  the  fact,  that  the  tree  exudes 
a  gum-resin,  containing  according  to  Attfield  77*4  per  cent,  of  resin,^ 
which  is  non-aromatic  and  devoid  of  cinnamic  acid,  and  therefore 
entirely  distinct  from  balsam  of  Peru.  The  leaves  of  the  tree  contain 
a  fragrant  oiL 

'  Knmerona  resins  as  beDzoin,  guaiacum, '       other  substances  are  capable  of  affording 
dragon's  blood,   myrrh,   etc.,   and  many        the  same  acid. 

'^Pharm.  Jourv,  v.  (1864)248. 

O 
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Commerce — The  balsam  is  shipped  chiefly  at  Acajutla.  It  used 
formerly  to  be  packed  in  large  earthenware  jars,  said  to  be  Spanish 
wine-jars,  which,  wrapped  in  straw,  were  sewed  up  in  raw  hide.  These 
packages  have  of  late  been  superseded  by  metallic  drums,  which  have 
the  advantage  of  being  much  less  liable  to  breakage.  We  have  no  exact 
statistics  as  to  the  quantity  exported  from  Central  America.  In  the 
catalogue  of  San  Salvador  (quoted  above,  page  207,  note  2)  p.  39,  the 
value  of  the  balsam  exported  in  1876  from  that  country  is  stated  to 
have  been  78,189  dollars.  The  value  of  tobacco  amounted  to  69,717 
dollars,  that  of  coffee  to  1 J  millions  of  dollars,  indigo  to  2  J  millions. 

Uses — Occasionally  prescribed  in  the  form  of  ointment  as  a  stimu- 
lating application  to  old  sores,  sometimes  internally  for  the  relief  of 
asthma  and  chronic  cough.  It  is  said  to  be  also  employed  for  scenting 
soap. 

Adulteration — We  have  before  us  a  sample  of  an  adulterated 
balsam,  which,  we  are  told,  is  largely  prepared  at  Bremen.  It  is  less 
aromatic,  less  rich  in  acids,  and  contains  usually  much  less  than  38  per 
cent,  of  resin  separable,  as  above  stated,  by  means  of  bisulphide  of  carbon. 
At  first  sight  however  the  adulterated  drug  is  not  so  easily  recognized. 

Other  sorts  of  Balsam  of  Peru. 

The  value  anciently  set  upon  balsam  for  religious  and  medicinal 
uses,  led  to  its  being  extracted  from  the  pods  and  also  from  trees  no 
longer  employed  for  the  pui'pose ;  and  many  of  the  products  so  obtained 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  pharmacologists.^  Parkinson  writing 
in  1640  observes  that — "  there  have  been  divers  other  sorts  of  liqueurs, 
caUed  Bcdaamum  for  their  excellent  vertues,  brought  out  of  the  West 
Indies,  every  one  of  which  for  a  time  after  their  first  bringing  was  of 
great  account  with  all  men  and  bought  at  great  prices,  but  as  greater 
store  was  brought,  so  did  the  prices  diminish  and  the  use  decay  .  .  ." 

In  Salvador,  the  name  Balsamo  bianco  (White  Balsam)  is  applied  to 
the  soft  resin  contained  in  the  large  ducts  of  the  legume  of  Myroxylon 
Pereirce.  This,  when  pressed  out,  forms  a  golden  yellow,  semi-fluid, 
granular,  crystalline  mass,  hardening  by  age,  having  a  rather  unpleasant 
odour  suggestive  of  melilot.  Stenhouse  (1850)  obtained  from  it  the 
neutral  resin  Afyroxocarjnn,  C^H**0',  in  thin  colourless  prisms,  an  inch 
or  more  in  length.  We  have  succeeded  in  extracting  it  directly  from 
the  pods.  This  White  Balsam,  which  is  distinctly  mentioned  in  the 
letter  of  Palacio  in  1576  (see  p.  206),  is  a  scarce  and  valuable  article, 
never  prepared  for  the  market.  A  large  jar  of  it  was  sent  to  Pereira  in 
1850;^  Guzman'  and  Wyss  state  that  it  is  known  in  the  country  as 
"  Balsamito,"  or  "  Balsamo  catolico  or  Virgin  Balsam.'* 

A  fragrant  balsamic  resin  is  collected,  though  in  but  very  small 
quantity,  from  Myroxylon  peniiferum  Linn,  f ,  a  noble  tree  of  New 
Granada,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Biuzil.  A  fine  sample  of  this 
substance,  accompanied  by  herbarium  and  other  specimens,  was  pre- 
sented to  one  of  us  (H.)  by  Mr.  J.  Correa  de  Mdllo  of  Campinas  (Brazil) ; 

*  Guibourt,    IIIaK   dfs  Drog.   iii.   (1S50)  '  In  the  Catalogue  alluded  to,  page  207, 

440.  note  2. 

^  Pharm.  Journ.  x.  (1851)  280. 
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it  is  a  resin  having  a  general  resemblance  to  Balsam  of  Tolu,  but  of 
somewhat  deeper  and  redder  tint,  and  greater  hardness.  Pressed  be- 
tween two  slips  of  warmed  glass,  it  does  not  exhibit  any  crystals. 

In  a  treatise  on  Brazil  written  by  a  Portuguese  friar  about  1570- 
1600,^  mention  is  made  of  the  "  Cabueriba"  (Cabure-iba),  from  which  a 
much-esteemed  balsam  was  obtained  by  making  incisions  in  the  stem, 
and  absorbing  the  exudation  with  cotton  wool,  somewhat  in  the  same 
way  as  Balsam  of  Peru  is  now  collected  in  Salvador.  This  tree  is 
Myrocarpvs  frondoaus  Allem.,  now  called  Cabriuva  preta.  The  genus 
is  closely  allied  to  Myroxylon.. 

Another  fragrant  oleo-resin,  which  has  doubtless  been  confounded 
with  that  of  a  Myroxylon,  is  obtained  in  Central  America  from 
Liquidambar  styra^ijlua  L.,  either  by  incision  or  by  boiling  the  bark. 


SEMEN   BONDUCELL^. 

Semen  Ouilandince ;  Bonduc  Seeds,  Grey  Nicker  Seeds  or  Nuts ;  F. 
Oraines  de  Bonduc  on  dn  Cniquier,  Pois  Qu^iques,  Pois  Gu^ic, 

Botanical  Origin — Ccesaljnnia  Bonducella  Roxb.  (Guilandina 
BoTiducella  L.),  a  prickly,  pubescent,  climbing  shrub^  of  wide  distribu- 
tion, occurring  in  Tropical  Asia,  Africa  and  America,  especially  near  the 
sea.  The  compressed,  ovate,  spiny  legume  is  2  to  3  inches  long,  and 
contains  one  or  two,  occasionally  three  or  four,  hard,  grey,  globular 

The  plant  is  often  confounded  with  (7.  Bonduc  Roxb.,  a  nearly 
allied  but  much  rarer  species,  distinguished  by  being  nearly  glabrous, 
having  leaflets  very  unequal  at  the  base,  no  stipules,  erect  bracts,  and 
yellow  seeds. 

History — **Puti'Karanja,''  stinking  Earanja,  in  Susruta  (1.223,1)  is 
the  plant  under  notice.  The  word  Bundvk,  occurring  in  the  writings 
of  the  Arabian  and  Persian  physicians,  also  in  Constantinus  Africanus, 
mostly  signifies  hazel-nut?  One  of  these  authors,  Ibn  Baytar,*  who 
flourished  in  the  13th  century,  further  distinguished  a  drug  called 
Bunduk  Hindi  (Indian  hazel-nut),  giving  a  description  which  indicates 
it  plainly  as  the  seed  under  notice.  Both  Bunduk  andBunduk  Hindi 
are  enumerated  in  the  list  of  drugs  of  Noureddeen  Mohammed  Abdullah 
Shirazy,'  physician  to  the  Mogul  emperor  Shah  Jehan,  A.D.  1628-1661. 

The  pods  of  C  Bonducella  were  figured  by  Clusius  in  1605,  under 
the  name  of  Lobus  echinodes,  and  the  plant  both  by  Rheede®  and 
Rumphi6s.  Piso  and  Marcgraf  (1648)  noticed  it  in  Brazil  and  gave 
some  account  of  it  with  a  bad  woodcut,  under  the  designation  of 
Inimbdy  (now  Inimboja),  or  in  Portuguese  Silva  do  Praya, 

In  recent  times,  Bonduc  seeds  have  been  employed  on  account  of 
their  tonic  and  antiperiodic  properties  by  numerous  European  practi- 

'  Porduui,  His  Pilgrimesy  iv.  (1625)  1308.  *  Sontheimer's  translation,  I  177. 

•  Pig.  in  Bentley    and    Trimen,    Med.  •  Ul/az  Udwiyeh^  translated  by  Gladwin, 

PlanU,  part  24  (1877).  1793.  No.  543.  651. 

»  The  word  also  means  a  litih  hall  or  a  *  Hort.  Malah.  ii.   (1679) -tab.  22,  sub 

Ttmnd  atone.     Bunduk  Hindi  is  frequently  noin.  Carefti, 
used  by  Arabic  authors  to  denote  also 
ArecA-nnt. 
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tioners  in  the  £ast,  and  have  been  included  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of 
India,  1868. 

Description — The  seeds  are  somewhat  globular  or  ovoid,  a  little 
compressed,  ^  to  y**^  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  weighing  20  to  40 
grains.  They  are  of  a  bluish  or  greenish  grey  tint,  smooth,  yet  marked 
by  slightly  elevated  horizontal  lines  of  a  darker  hue.  The  umbilicus 
is  surrounded  by  a  small,  dark  brov/n,  semilunar  blotch  opposite  the 
micropyle.  The  hard  shell  is  from  ^^  to  ^^  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
contains  a  white  kernel,  representing  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  the 
weight  of  the  seed.  It  separates  easily  from  the  shell,  and  consists  of 
the  two  cotyledons  and  a  stout  radicle.  When  a  seed  is  soaked  for 
some  hours  in  cold  water,  a  very  thin  layer  can  be  peeled  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  testa.  The  kernel  is  bitter,  but  with  the  taste  that  is 
common  to  most  seeds  of  the  family  Legumi/noace. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  outer  layer  of  the  testa,  the 
epidermis  above  alluded  to,  is  composed  of  two  zones  of  perpendicular, 
closely  packed  cells,  the  outer  measuring  about  130  mkm.,  the  inner 
100  mkm.  in  length  and  only  5  to  7  mkm.  in  diameter.  The  walls  of 
these  cylindrical  cells  are  thickened  by  secondary  deposits,  which  in 
transverse  section  show  usually  four  or  more  channels  running  down 
nearly  pei^pendicularly  through  the  whole  ceU. 

The  spongy  parenchyme,  which  is  covered  by  this  very  distinct 
outer  layer,  is  made  up  of  irregular,  ovate,  subglobular  or  somewhat 
elongated  cells  with  large  spaces  between  them,  loaded  with  brown 
masses  of  tannic  matter,  assuming  a  blackish  hue  when  touched  with 
perchloride  of  iron.  The  thick  walls  of  these  cells  frequently  exhibit, 
chiefly  in  the  inner  layers,  undulated  outlines.  The  tissue  of  the  coty- 
ledons is  composed  of  very  large  cells,  swelling  considerably  in  water, 
and  containing  some  mucilage  (as  may  be  ascertained  when  thin  slices 
are  examined  in  oil),  small  starch  granules,  fatty  oil,  and  a  little  albumi- 
nous matter. 

Chemical  Composition — According  to  the  medical  reports  alluded 
to  in  the  Phai^iacojyceia  of  India  (1868),  Bonduc  seeds,  and  still  more 
the  root  of  the  plant,  act  as  a  powerful  antiperiodic  and  tonic. 

The  active  principle  has  not  yet  been  adequately  examined.  It  may 
perhaps  occur  in  larger  proportion  in  the  bark  of  the  root,  which  is  said 
to  be  more  efficacious  than  the  seeds  in  the  treatment  of  intermittent 
fever.* 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  chemical  nature  of  the  principle  of  the 
seeds,  one  ounce  of  the  kernels^  was  powdered  and  exhausted  with 
slightly  acidulated  alcohol.  The  solution  after  the  evaporation  of  the 
alcohol  was  made  alkaline  with  caustic  potash,  which  did  not  pro- 
duce a  precipitate.  Ether  now  shaken  with  the  liquid,  completely 
removed  the  bitter  matter,  and  yielded  it  in  the  form  of  an  amor 
l^hous  white  powder,  devoid  of  alkaline  properties.  It  is  -sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  but  readily  in  alcohol,  forming  intensely  bitter 
solutions ;  an  aqueous  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  tannic  acid.  It 
])roduces  a  yellowish  or  brownish  solution  with  concentrated  sulphuric 

^  Waring,  Bazaar  Medicine SfTr&ytiUCoref  2  Kindly  furnished  us  by  Dr.  Waring. 

1860.  la. 
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add,  which  acquires  subsequently  a  violent  hue.  Nitric  acid  is  without 
manifest  influence.  From  these  experiments,  we  may  infer  that  the 
active  principle  of  the  Bonduc  seed  is  a  bitter  substance  not  possessing 
basic  properties. 

Uses — The  powdered  kernels  either  per  se,  or  mixed  with  black 
pepper  (Pulvis  JBondttcellce  compositus  Ph.  Ind.),  are  employed  in 
India  against  intermittent  fevers  and  as  a  general  tonic. 

The  fatty  oil  of  the  seeds  is  sometimes  extracted  and  used  in  India ; 
it  was  shown  at  the  Madras  Exhibitions  of  1855  and  1857. 


LIGNUM     HiEMATOXYLI. 

Lignum  Camj)echmnum  v.   Campescamiini ;    Logivood,   Peachwood ; 
F.  Bai^  de  Campiche,  Boi^  d'Inde ;  G.  CampecheholZy  Blauholz, 

Botanical  Origin — Hceviatoxylon  campechianum  L.,  a  spreading 
tree  *  of  moderate  size,  seldom  exceeding  40  feet  in  height,  native  of  the 
bay  of  Campeachy,  Honduras  and  other  parts  of  Central  America. 
It  was  introduced  into  Jamaica  by  Dr.  Barham  ^  in  1715,  and  is  now 
completely  naturalized  in  that  and  other  of  the  West  Indian  Islands. 

History — Heman  Cortes  in  his  letter  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V., 

f;iving  an  account  of  his  expedition  to  Honduras  in  1525,^  refers  to  the 
ndian  towns  of  Xiculango  and  Tabasco  as  carrying  on  a  trade  in  cacao, 
cotton  cloth,  and  colours  for  dyeing, — in  which  last  phrase  there  may 
be  an  allusion  to  logwood.  We  have  sought  for  some  more  definite 
notice  of  the  wood  in  the  Historia  de  his  Indias  of  Oviedo,*  the  first 
chronicler  of  America,  but  without  much  success. 

Yet  the  wood  must  have  been  introduced  into  England  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  16th  century,  for,  in  1581,  an  Act  of  Parliament^  was  passed, 
abolishing  its  use  and  ordering  that  any  found  should  be  forfeited  and 
burned.  In  this  Act  the  obnoxious  dye  is  described  as  "  a  certain  kind 
of  ware  or  stuff  called  Logwood  alias  Blochicood  ...  of  late  years 
.  .  .  .  brought  into  this  realm  of  England."  The  object  of  this 
measure  was  to  protect  the  public  against  the  bad  work  of  the  dyers, 
who,  it  seems,  were  unable  at  that  period  to  obtain  durable  colours  by 
the  use  of  logwood.  Eighty  years  later  the  art  of  dyeing  had  so  far 
improved  that  logwood  was  again  permitted,®  the  colours  produced  by 
it  being  declared  as  lasting  and  serviceable  as  those  made  by  any  other 
sort  of  dyewood  whatsoever. 

The  wood  is  mentioned  by  De  Laet  (1633)  as  deriving  its  name 
from  the  town  of  Campeachy,  whence,  says  he,  it  is  brought  in  great 
plenty  to  Europe.^ 

Aa  a  medicine,  logwood  was  not  employed  until  shortly  before  the 

'Fig.    in    Bentley    and    Trimen,   Med,  1 S51 -55,  4to.,  and  may  refer  in  particular 

Pfants,  part  5  (1876).  to  torn.  i.  lib.  ix.  c.  15,  iii.  lib.  xxxi.  c.  8 

' /Tor^iM -/I m«ricnntt«,  Kingston, Jamaica,  and  c.  11. — See  Appendix:  Fernandez. 

1794.  91.  '>23Eliz.  c.  1). 

*  Fifth  Letter  of  Heman  Cortes  to  the  «  13-14  Car.  ii.  c.  11.  sect.  26  (a.d. 
Emperor  Charles  F.,  Lond.  (Hakluyt  1662),  bv  which  the  Act  of  Elizabeth  was 
Society)  1868.  43.  repealed. 

*  The  first  edition  bears  date  1535.     We  ^  Novtts  Orhis,  1633.  274  and  265. 
have  used  the  modem   one  of    Madrid, 
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3!i  Tame  :f  ^*'m  in  ""  i*.T'*.-f  ■-'c;ii»jej''f  j.*^. 

tciar — rbe  "r":-  2f  is  *}  "::*;  SrZei  w3fl*a  &bxzt  ten  rears  old ; 


:iie  mr^  jarx  laiL  lai*  7^jL.i'v.aa  sa^-vroi  ir^  c&ipped  oft  the  stems 
rir  nc?  .«c»  i»>nic:  •iIr^e  3m  jriu;:  12.1  ie  red  l»irt-wood  alone 
;:zn*'ra*L  r^  isr»  -sur?  t'  Lr  i:i«i  31*  iccir«.  iL»  vi»i  aeqnires  exter- 
loL'-  1   :i;u:st;>a  r^i  riLor    :nciir!ii^j  h  rsnais*  c:-P>TnL»h  red    It 

r^e  r-^izisi^^^rw  3i«ra.a  ic  a  two*  :c  j:ir»"x*i  exbiccts  to  the  naked 
^^'^  A  ^res  It  '^^rj^  larr:^  ^JOi^iiLuric  ariK*.  r-:cr2»!*i  br  comparatively 
ar:p:  icr^^  ia«L  ic  snaLL  ^az'iajciij^mi.^^is^  lir^ves  iepaza&ed  br  the  larger 
4a* i  iarSTir  rjic^  ^c  za^  ^r.xtsr  '»':oij  lissoie.  The  namer^ns  medul- 
ar^'  :::i2'^  at*  ^istuu*  ffliT  jt  3n9Ki»  :c  a  jf  n&  T^ie  w>»i  has  a  pleasant 
Aiuur. 

Tjr  cv  Ji  ^aariuarr  j.'c^^'*!  ii?  ilTnjs  rcirc&j»ed  in  the  (onn  of 
^jiij^  ^-liCU  A«  ^ir-^i^icei  ':'r  ^«i  iiif  :c  rcw>*rfiil  machinenr.  The 
^iii.*^  la  ■•^?  1  5«oie.  *5fv^ei-ii::*  .-•iriir.  az»I  a  sLi^tir  sweet,  astringent 
:as<x*.  .itctur  7«^:^;t•.''-*i  ji  ^  vaxcy  i«^vc^«:iL  ztat  br  chewing  the  dry 
^■Ax;.  •%  i^cii  V  •v';  'cr  ruckljr  toirarsf  *o  ^"f  slIItu  ib  brilliant  colour. 

)C:cr.;ciCcgic  Sfenctxr«— Vi^ir  a  zi;^  ma^ainring  power,  the 
>.ocvucr.i:  ?.*ae>  irii  ^y^a  t/  rix  i«:c  :*;•<*  rgc^'ariv  rvmnd  the  centre, 
,?ac  rt  1  s.-(in*  via:  uuiiTarujir  Xik-nnfr.  biit:a2se  th-eT  do  not  correspond, 
j5>  It  *ujr  .a«;::;^a»  iis^  v:objv  r.'  r^sTiit  p;r:':«is.  ■:£  ar^nnal  growth.  The 
^:K4:ui:ir  ,>aa«i;t:>>  ,>:cuk:7  ;a>r  a  f-^w  vis»f ii?w  az-i  are  transTersely  united 
,*■<  >utaj.  :v:')C^'C  Tiir-ovrivx^arciL*  ra^'isL  Tlie  latcer  are  made  up  of 
UiTty.  M?iv\  ,'v  n:^csic  :r  y%;Ly,p:cj^  «L!&  e*«i  I*>aied  with  a  crystal  of 
.•.\:iI:Kv  v'  ::Lciiai.  C^Tc  'ar*^  T'izcc;afcCcd  v>£ss^l5  having  frequently 
".  >*  ii.vu.  :  uaicc.^r  Ar:f  >:i.T-/i;:Z'iiAi  ry  :ii  Wvxxly  parenchyme,  while 
.he  ::c\  ':fc^i'i^  ::i55!^,'  ,c  :iti  w,oi  ^  vvcipcisel  of  densely  packed 
vir^'iivT^ijv.  c'/urN^L^:^  - c  .'-*n::C  ^'v^.zidrt'.'aLl  s>fLl5  ;*i:'j-jX>rnr  with  thick, 

IT'Tc  ^fv»;L  iir\  r*j.N.  xrv  ,-c  tie  us^^lju  scno:sLraI  character, runniDg 
.r:w>.vi><.;.  t  :iic  :/  v.-iv  >cr:i:c' 4  r:wK:  ia  a  lon-ritudinal  section, 
-K'  >.  t-c  -^-s  >i>«  •%  rviji  *  :.•  W  r,*-ar^  JOA^xxiinj:  each  other  perpen- 
ivi  vi:- .  S,*  ***,\:*:  ar  xrT:Lrir-*c^«^i^^  -^i*  -^-^  r*^"^  i>  obvious  in  a  longi- 
jjj:*  nv!  ^v\.va  i.\fai»,*  :u  a  :arc^-:::iju  ^iinfc::orL  The  colouring  matter 
■s  .'.r  v.'f\  ,>':i;a»::!v>.;  ::r  t.'.v  wxljs  .^c  ti-e  li^-eous  tiss^ue  and  the  vessels, 
aa>i  >i.^fivM.  '.x^.  Avurs  vji  ^'cv^cauji  .':"  a  ctnetii^ish  hue  within  the  latter,  or 

C^eiiCjLl  Coitifc^ticc  Lwv^-vvi  was  submitted  to  analysis  hy 
v^.!c\^vir;  i:ii  c4»r'A  *2^*  :lv  vvar  t>vv\''  s£cce  which  period  all  contribu- 
i.v\^^  ;.'  j(  i^A^HV.-^*  .^c  :>;'  vlrj^  rv:Vr  exclusively  to  its  colouring 
-i^V'Sc  X".  ■  .-/V  ..  wiv-h  O.x^vrvul  obtained  in  a  ciystallized 
^<«,v  ju^i  >a  ',v  :;  .  •  .  rr.,'  \-vrj- hitorvsting  properties  of  this 
v.t>?..;i*tvv  'm*v  \v':t  v>:vr,v  -vauiiiux:  by  Erdmann  ^1642)  and  by  0. 

v>  ...i- .  ,...*->{  r.v:u  ',-.vA\i  i>  tv^  li  fvrcont  of  crystallized 
v..  a,  V  -  x^  v^  V  s\.u.v:  :o  have  the  fi^«Tnula  e*ffH)^  Iq  a 
XN.  V  v^  V  ',  >  x^\ou:vv\s<  o:\>:a::  jir.^  with  1  or  with  S  etiuivalents  of 
%*^^   .«\i  :st  t\\fc.iiS  >5^vuc\<*  iu  hv*;  water  iv  in  alcohol,  but  sparingly 

'  .4*.Hr<^   '•  ■/'«  -rtn.  Ivwi.  ilSl2»  1:?!^ 
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in  cold  water  or  in  ether.  It  has  a  persistent  sweet  taste  like  liquorice. 
The  crystals  of  hsematoxylin  acquire  a  red  colour  by  the  action  of  sun- 
light, as  likewise  their  aqueous  solution.  They  are  decomposed  by 
ozone  but  not  by  pure  and  dry  oxygen.  In  presence  of  alkalis, 
h»matoxylin  exposed  to  the  air  quickly  yields  dark  purplish  violet 
solutions,  which  soon  acquire  a  yellowish  or  dingy  brownish  colour ; 
hence  in  analytical  chemistry  hsematoxylin  is  used  as  a  test  for 
alkalis. 

By  the  combined  action  of  ammonia  and  oxygen,  dark  violet 
crystalline  scales  of  Hcematein,  C?'H"0*  +  3  OH^,  are  produced.'  They 
show  a  fine  green  hue,  which  is  also  very  commonly  observable  on 
the  surface  of  the  logwood  chips  of  commerce.  Haematein  may  again 
be  transformed  into  hsematoxylin  by  means  of  hydrogen  or  of  sulphurous 
acid. 

Haematoxylin  separates  protoxide  of  copper  from  an  alkaline  solu- 
tion of  the  tartrate,  and  deviates  the  ray  of  polarized  light  to  the  right 
hand.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid ;  by 
melting  hsematoxylin  with  potash,  pyrogallol  (pyrogallic  acid,  C®H^O*) 
is  obtained.  Alum  and  the  salts  of  lead  throw  down  precipitates  from 
solutions  of  haematoxylin,  the  latter  being  of  a  bluish-black  colour. 
Logwood  afibrds  upon  incineration  3*3  per  cent,  of  ash. 

The  colouring  matter  being  abundantly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  an 
Extract  of  Logwood  is  also  prepared  on  a  large  scale.  It  occurs  in 
commerce  in  the  form  of  a  blackish  brittle  mass,  taking  the  form  of  the 
wooden  chest  into  which  it  is  put  while  soft.  The  extract  shares  the 
chemical  properties  of  haematoxylin  and  hsematein :  whether  it  also 
contains  gum  requires  investigation. 

Production  and  Commerce — The  felling  and  shipping  of  logwood 
in  Central  America  have  been  described  by  Morelet,^  who  states  that  in 
the  woods  of  Tabasco  and  Yucatan  the  trade  is  carried  on  in  the  most 
irrational  and  reckless  manner.  By  advancing  money  to  the  natives,  or 
by  furnishing  them  with  spirits,  armsj  or  tools,  the  proprietor  of  the 
woods  engage  them  to  fell  a  number  of  trees  in  proportion  to  their  debts. 
This  is  done  in  the  dry  season,  the  rainy  period  being  taken  for  the 
shipment  of  the  logs,  which  are  conveyed  chiefly  to  the  island  of  Carmen 
in  the  Laguna  de  Terminos  in  South-western  Yucatan,  and  to  Frontera 
on  the  mouths  of  the  Tabasco  river,  at  which  places  European  ships 
receive  cargoes  of  the  wood. 

In  1877  the  export  of  Laguna  de  Terminos  amounted  to  528,605 
quintals  (one  quintal  =  46  kilogrammes),  that  from  Port-au-Prince, 
Hayti,  in  1872,  nearly  to  90,000  tons. 

Four  sorts  of  logwood  are  found  in  the  London  market,  namely  CaTuX' 
jyeachy,  quoted^  at  £8  lOs.  to  £9  lOs.  per  ton;  Honduras,  &Q  10s. 
to  £6  158.;  St.  Domhi^Oy  £5  15a.  to  £6 ;  Jamaica,  £5  28.  6d.  to  £5  lOa. 
The  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  in  1872  at  £233,035. 
The  quantities  imported  during  that  and  the  previous  three  years  were 
as  follows : — 

1869  1870  1871  1872 

50,458  tons.        G2, 187  tons.      39,346  tons.      4(),039  tons* 

'  Benedikt,  in  1875,  assigned  them  the  ^   Voyage  dans  VAm6rique  ceniralc,  tile 

formula  C»IPW»N  +  9  OH^.  de  Cuba  ti  le  Yucatan,  Paris,  1867. 

»  Public  Ledger,  28  Feb.  1874. 
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lu  1876  the  import  was  64,215  tons,  valued  at  £415,857.  The 
largest  quantity  is  supplied  by  the  British  West  India  Islands.  Ham- 
burg also  imports  annually  about  20,000  tons  of  logwood. 

Uses — Logwood  in  the  form  of  decoction  is  occasionally  administered 
in  chronic  dian*hcea,  and  especially  in  the  diarrhoea  of  children.  Cases 
have  occurred  in  which  its  use  has  been  followed  by  phlebitis.  Its 
employment  in  the  art  of  dyeing  is  far  more  important. 

Adulteration — The  woods  of  several  species  of  Ccesalpinia  imported 
under  the  name  of  Brazil  Wood  and  used  for  dyeing  red,  bear  an 
external  resemblance  to  logwood,  with  which  it  is  said  they  are  some- 
times mixed  in  the  form  of  chim.  They  contain  a  crystallizable  colour- 
ing principle  called  Brasilin,  C^^H^'O^  or,  according  to  Liebermann  and 
Burg  (1876),  C'*H"0',  which  affords  with  alkalis  red  and  not  bluish 
or  purplish  solutions,  and  yields  trinitrophenol,  Cff (NO^)'OH  (picric 
acid),  when  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  while  haematoxylin  yields  oxalic 
acid  only.  The  best  source  for  brasilin  is  the  wood  of  Cceaalpinia 
Sappan  L.,  a  tree  of  the  East  Indies,  well  known  as  Bakam,  BrcLzil 
Wood,  Lignum  Brasile,  Verzino  of  the  Italians,  an  important  object  of 
commerce  during  the  middle  ages.^ 


FOLIA    SENN^. 

Senna  Leaves ;  F.  FeuiUes  de  S4n^ ;  G.  Senneabldtter, 

Botanical  Origin — The  Senna  Leaves  of  commerce  are  afforded 
by  two  species  of  Cassia'  belonging  to  that  section  of  the  genus  which 
is  distinguished  by  having  leaves  without  glands,  axillary  racemes 
elongating  as  inflorescence  advances,  membranaceous  bracts  which  in 
the  young  raceme  conceal  the  flower  buds  but  drop  off  during  flower- 
ing, and  a  short,  broad,  flat  legume. 

The  senna  plants  are  low  perennial  bushy  shrubs,  2  to  4  feet  high, 
having  pari-pinnate  leaves  with  leaflets  unequal  at  the  base,  and  yellow 
flowers.  The  pods  contain  6  or  more  seeds  in  each,  suspended  on  alter- 
nate valves  by  long  capillary  funicles.  These  run  towards  the  pointed 
end  of  the  seed,  but  are  curved  at  their  attachment  to  the  hilum  just 
below.  The  seeds  are  compressed  and  of  an  obovate-cuneate  or  oblong 
form,  beaked  at  the  narrower  end.^ 

The  species  in  question  are  the  following : — 

1.  Cassia  acxitifolia  Delile^ — a  shrub  about  2  feet  high,  with  pale 
subterate  or  obtusely  angled,  erect  or  ascending  branches,  occasionally 
slightly  zigzag  above,  glabrous  at  least  below.  Leaves  usually  4-5-jugate ; 
leaflets  oval  or  lanceolate,  acute,  mucronate,  usually  more  or  less  distinctly 


>  See  Yule,  Marco  Polo,  ii.  (1874).  369. 

^  Some  writers  have  removed  these  plants 
from  Cassia  to  a  separate  genus  named 
/Senna,  but  such  subdivision  is  repudiated 
by  the  principal  botanists.  The  intricate 
synonymy  of  the  senna  plants  has  been  well 
worked  out  by  J.  B.  Biatka  in  his  memoir 
entitled  Monographie  d^  Cassien-Grappe 
Seuna  (Praff,  1866),  of  which  we  have  made 
free  use.     We  have  also  had  the  advantage 


of  the  recent  Revision  qf  the  Qenus  Cassia 
by  Bentham  {Linn.  TroM.,  xxvii.  1871. 
603)  and  of  the  labours  of  Oliver  on  the 
same  subject  in  his  Flora  of  Tropical 
Africa,  ii.  (1871)  268-282. 

'  On  the  structure  of  the  seed,  see  Batka, 
Pharm,  Joum,  ix.  (1850)  30. 

*  Synonyms — C.  Senna  /3.  Linn. ;  C.  Ian- 
ceolata  "NectovLX ;  0,  lenitira  Biach. ;  Snnia 
ncHtifolia  Batka. 
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puberulous  or  at  length  glabrous,  pale  or  subglaucous  at  least  beneath, 
subsessile.  Stipules  subulate,  spreading  or  reflexed,  1-2  lines  long. 
Racemes  axilliary,  erect,  rather  laxly  many-flowered,  usually  consider- 
ably exceeding  the  subtending  leaf.  Bracts  membranous,  ovate  or 
obovate,  caducous.  Pedicels  at  length  2-3  lines.  Sepals  obtuse,  mem- 
branous. Two  of  the  anterior  anthers  much  exceeding  the  rest  of  the 
fertile  stamens.  Legume  flat,  very  broadly  oblong,  but  slightly  curved 
upwards,  obliquely  stipitate,  broadly  rounded  at  the  extremity  with  a 
minute  or  obsolete  mucro  indicating  the  position  of  the  style  on  the 
upper  edge;  lj-2i  inches  long,  J-1  inch  broad;  valves  chartaceous, 
ODSoletely  or  thinly  puberulous,  faintly  transverse-veined,  unappendaged: 
Seeds  obovate-cuneate,  compressed;  cotyledons  plane,  extending  the 
large  diameter  of  the  seed  in  transveT:se  section.^ 

The  plant  is  a  native  of  many  districts  of  Nubia  (as  Sukkot,  Mahas, 
Dongola,  Berber),  Kordofan  and  Sennaar ;  grows  also  in  Timbuktu  and 
Sokoto,  and  is  the  source  of  Aleocandrian  Benna. 

2.  C,  atigustifolm  VahP — This  species  is  closely  related  to  the 
preceding,  the  general  description  of  which  is  applicable  to  it  with  the 
following  exceptions.  In  the  present  plant  the  leaflets,  which  are 
usually  5-8-jugate,  are  narrower,  being  oval-lanceolate,  tapering  from 
the  middle  towards  the  apex ;  they  are  larger,  being  from  one  to  nearly 
2  inches  long,  and  are  either  quite  glabrous  or  furnished  with  a  very 
scanty  pubescence.  The  legume  is  narrower  (7-8  lines  broad),  with  the 
base  of  the  style  distinctly  prominent  on  its  upper  edge. 

The  plant  abounds  in  Yemen  and  Hadramaut  in  Southern  Arabia ; 
it  is  also  found  on  the  Somali  coast,  in  Sind  and  the  Punjab.  In 
some  parts  of  India  it  is  now  cultivated  for  medicinal  use. 

The  uncultivated  plant  of  Arabia  supplies  the  so-called  Bombay 
Senna  of  commerce,  the  true  Senna  Mekki  of  the  East.  The  cultivated 
and  more  luxuriant  plant,  raised  originally  from  Arabian  seeds,  furnishes 
the  Tinnevelly  Senna  of  the  drug  market. 

History — According  to  the  elaborate  researches  of  Carl  Martins,'  a 
knowledge  of  senna  cannot  be  traced  back  earlier  than  the  time  of  the 
Elder  Serapion,  who  flourished  in  the  9th  or  10th  century ;  and  it  is  in 
fact  to  the  Arabian  physicians  that  the  introduction  of  the  drug  to 
Western  Europe  is  due.  Isaac  Judseus,*  who  wrote  probably  about  A.D. 
850-900  and  who  was  a  native  of  Egypt,  mentions  senna,  the  best  kind 
of  which  he  says  is  that  brought  from  Mecca. 

Senna  (as  Ssinen  or  Ssenen)  is  enumerated  among  the  commodities 
liable  to  duty  at  Acre  in  Palestine  at  the  close  of  the  12th  century.* 
In  France  in  1542,  a  pound  of  senna  was  valued  in  an  official  tarifl*^  at 
15  sols,  the  same  price  as  pepper  or  ginger. 

The  Arabian  and  the  mediaeval  physicians  of  Europe  used  both  the 
pods  and  leaves,  preferring  however  the  former.  The  pods  {FolUculi 
Sennce)  are  still  employed  in  some  countries. 

^  We  borrow  the  above  description  from  *  Opera  OmniOy  Lugd.  1516,  lib.  2.  Prac» 

Prof.  Oliver.  tices,  c.  39, 

*  Synonyms — C.    lanceolala   Roxb.;    C.  '  Becueil  des  Hiatoriens  des   Croiacides, 

tUmgata  Lem.  Lis.;  Senna  officinalis  ^oj\i.\  Lois,  ii.  (1843)  177. 

8.  angusU/oUa  Batka.  *  Fontanon,  Edicts  et  Ordonnances  des 

'  Versuick  einer  Atonotjraphie  dtr  Sennes-  Roys  de  France,  ^d.  2,  ii.  (1585)  349. 
UaUtr,  Leipz.  1867. 
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Cassia  obovata  Coll.^  was  the  species  first  known  to  botanists,  and  it 
was  even  cultivated  in  Italy  for  medicinal  use  during  the  first  half  of 
the  16th  century.  Hence  the  term  Italian  Senna  used  by  Gerarde 
and  others.  In  the  records  of  the  "  Cinque  savii  alia  mercanzia "  at 
Venice  we  found  an  order  bearing  date  1526  to  the  effect  that  Senna 
leaves  of  Tuscany  were  inadmissible ;  the  same  was  applied  in  1676  to 
Uie  drug  from  Tripoli  in  Barbaria,  that  from  Cairo  being  exclusively 
permitted. 

Production — According  to  Nectoux,^  whose  observations  relate  to 
Nubia  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  the  peasants  make  two  senna 
harvests  annually,  the  first  and  more  abundant  being  at  the  termination 
of  the  rains, — that  is  in  September ;  while  the  other,  which  in  dry 
seasons  is  almost  nil,  takes  place  in  April. 

The  gathering  consists  in  simply  cutting  down  the  shrubs,  and 
exposing  them  on  the  rocks  to  the  burning  sun  till  completely  dry. 
The  drug  is  then  packed  in  bags  made  of  palm  leaves  holding  about  a 
quintal  each,  and  conveyedby  camels  to  Es-souan  and  Darao,  whence  it 
is  transported  by  water  to  Cairo.  By  many  travellers  it  is  stated  that 
Senna  jebeli,  i.e.  mountain  senna  {C.  acutifolia),  finds  its  way  to  the 
ports  of  Massowhah  and  Suakin,  and  thence  to  Cairo  and  Alexandria. 

Cassia  obovata,  which  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Sennu  baladi,  i.e.  indi- 
genous or  wild  senna,  grows  in  the  fields  of  durra  (Sorghtim)  at  Karnak 
and  Luxor,  and  in  the  time  of  Nectoux  was  held  in  such  small  esteem 
that  it  fetched  but  a  quarter  the  price  of  the  Senna  jebeli  brought 
by  the  caravans  of  Nubia  and  the  Bisharrin  Arabs.  It  is  not  now 
collected. 

Description — Three  kinds  of  senna  are  distinguished  in  English 
commerce : — 

1.  Alexandrian  Senna — This  is  furnished  by  Cassia  acutifolia 
and  is  imported  in  large  bales.  It  used  foimerly  always  to  arrive  in  a 
very  mixed  and  dirty  state,  containing,  in  addition  to  leaflets  of  senna, 
a  variable  proportion  of  leafstalks  and  broken  twigs,  pods  and  flowers ; 
besides  which  there  was  almost  invariably  an  accompaniment  of  the 
leaves,  flowers  and  fruits  of  Solenostemma  Argel  Hayne  (p.  220),  not  to 
mention  seeds,  stones,  dust  and  heterogeneous  rubbish.  Such  a  drug 
required  sifting,  fanning  and  picking,  by  which  most  of  these  impurities 
could  be  separated,  leaving  only  the  senna  contaminated  with  leaves  of 
argel.  But  Alexandrian  Senna  has  of  late  been  shipped  of  much  better 
quality.  Some  we  have  recently  seen  (1872)  was,  as  taken  from  the 
original  package,  wholly  composed  of  leaflets  of  C  acutifolia  in  a  well- 
preserved  condition ;  and  even  the  lower  qualities  of  senna  are  never 
now  contaminated  with  argel  to  the  extent  that  was  usual  a  few 
years  ago. 

The  leaflets,  the  general  form  of  which  has  already  been  described 


^  It  is  a  glaucous  shrub  with  obovate 
leaflets,  broadly  rounded  and  mucronulate, 
reniform  legume  terminated  by  persistent 
style,  and  marked  along  the  middle  of  each 
valve  by  a  series  of  crest-shaped  ridges 
correspondins;  to  the  seeds.  It  is  more 
widely  distributed  in  the  Nile  resion  than 
the  other  species,  and  is  also  found  in 


Sindh  and  Gujerat  and  (naturalized)  in  the 
West  Indies.  Its  leaflets  (also  pods)  may 
occasionally  be  picked  out  of  Alexandrian 
Senna. 

'  Voyage  dans  la  Haute  Egypte  .  .  arec 
(Jes  observations  sur  les  diverses  esp^ces  de 
S4n6  qui  soni  r^pandues  dans  le  commerce, 
Paris,  1808.  foL 
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(p.  216),  are  f  to  1^  inches  long,  rather  stiff  and  brittle,  generally  a  little 
incurled  at  the  edges,  conspicuously  veined,  the  midrib  being  often 
brown.  They  are  covered  with  a  very  short  and  fine  pubescence  which 
18  most  dense  on  the  midiib.  The  leaves  have  a  peculiar  opaque,  light 
yellowish  green  hue,  a  somewhat  agreeable  tea-like  odour,  and  a 
mucilaginous,  not  very  marked  taste,  which  however  is  sickly  and 
nauseous  in  a  watery  infusion. 

2.  Arabian  Moka^  Bomhay  or  East  Indian  Senna — This  drug 
is  derived  from  Cassia  aivgustifolia,  and  is  produced  in  Southern 
Arabia.  It  is  shipped  from  Moka,  Aden  and  other  Red  Sea  ports  to 
Bombay,  and  thence  reaches  Europe. 

Ai'abian  senna  is  usually  collected  and  dried  without  care,  and  is 
mostly  an  inferior  commodity,  fetching  in  London  sometimes  as  low  a 
price  as  Jd.  to  JcZ.  per  lb.  Yet  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  it  is  never 
adulterated,  but  consists  wholly  of  senna  leaflets,  often  brown  and 
decayed,  mixed  with  flowers,  pods,  and  stalks.  The  leaflets  have  the 
form  ali-eady  described  (p.  217);  short  adpreased  hairs  are  often  visible 
on  their  under  surface. 

3.  TinneveUy  Semui — Derived  from  the  same  species  as  the  last, 
but  from  the  plant  cultivated  in  India,  and  in  a  state  of  far  greater 
luxuriance  than  it  exhibits  in  the  drier  regions  of  Arabia  where  it 
grows  wild.  It  is  a  very  superior  and  carefully  collected  drug,  consist- 
ing wholly  of  the  leaflets.  These  are  lanceolate,  1  to  2  inches  in  length, 
of  a  yellowish  green  on  the  upper  side,  of  a  duller  tint  on  the  under, 
glabrous  or  thinly  pubescent  on  the  under  side  with  short  adpressed 
hairs.  The  leaflets  are  less  rigid  in  texture  than  those  of  Alex- 
andrian senna,  and  have  a  tea-like,  rather  fragrant  smell,  with  but 
little  taste. 

TinneveUy  senna  has  of  late  fallen  off  in  size,  and  some  importa- 
tions in  1873  were  not  distinguishable  from  Arabian  senna,  except  from 
having  been  more  carefully  prepared.  The  drug  is  generally  shipped 
from  Tuticorin  in  the  extreme  south  of  India. 

Chemical  Composition — The  analysis  of  senna  with  a  view  to 
the  isolation  of  its  active  principle  has  engaged  the  attention  of  nume- 
rous chemists,  but  as  yet  the  results  of  their  labours  are  not  quite 
satisfactory. 

Ludwig  (1864)  treated  an  alcoholic  extract  of  senna  with  charcoal, 
and  obtained  from  the  latter  by  means  of  boiling  alcohol  two  bitter 
principles,  Sennacrol,  soluble  in  ether,  and  Sennapicrin,  not  dissolved 
by  ether. 

Dragendorff  and  Kubly  (1866)  have  shown  the  active  substance  of 
senna  to  be  a  colloid  body,  easily  soluble  in  water  but  not  in  strong 
alcohoL  When  a  syrupy  aqueous  extract  of  senna  is  mixed  with  an 
equal  volume  of  alcohol,  and  the  mucilage  thus  thrown  down  has  been 
removed,  the  addition  of  a  further  quantity  of  alcohol  occasions  the  fall 
of  a  dark  brown,  almost  tasteless,  easily  alterable  substance,  which  is 
indued  with  purgative  properties.  It  was  further  shown  that  this 
])recipitate  was  a  mixture  of  calcium  and  magnesium  salts  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  a  peculiar  acid.  The  last  named,  separated  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  has  been  called  CatkaHic  Acid;  it  is  a  black  substance  which  in 
the  mouth  is  at  first  insipid,  but  afterwards  tastes  acid  and  somewhat 
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astringent.  In  water  or  strong  alcohol  it  is  almost  insoluble,  and 
entirety  so  in  ether  or  chloroform ;  but  it  dissolves  in  warm  dilute 
alcohol  From  this  solution  it  is  precipitable  by  many  acids,  but  not 
by  tannic. 

Groves^  in  1868,  unaware  of  the  researches  of  Dragendorff  and 
Eubly,  arrived  at  similar  results  as  these  chemists,  and  proved  con- 
clusively that  a  cathartate  of  ammonia  possesses  in  a  concentrated  form 
the  purgative  activity  of  the  original  drug. 

The  exactness  of  the  chief  facts  relative  to  the  solubility  in  weak 
alcohol  of  the  active  principle  of  senna  set  forth  by  the  said  chemists, 
was  also  remarkably  supported  by  the  long  practical  experience  of 
T.  and  H.  Smith  of  Edinburgh.* 

When  cathartic  acid  is  boiled  with  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid,  it 
is  resolved  into  sugar  and  Caihartogenic  Acid. 

The  alcoholic  solution  from  which  the  cathartates  have  been  sepcu^ited 
contains  a  yellow  colouring  matter  which  was  called  Chrysoretin  by 
Bley  and  Diesel  (1849),  but  identified  as  Chrysophan^  by  Martins,  Batka 
and  others.  Dragendorff  and  Kubly  regard  the  identity  of  the  two 
substances  as  doubtful. 

The  same  alcoholic  solution  which  contains  the  yellow  colouring 
matter  just  described,  also  holds  dissolved  a  sugar  which  has  been 
named  CathartO'Tnannite.  It  forms  warty  crystals,  is  not  susceptible 
of  alcoholic  fermentation,  and  does  not  reduce  alkaline  cupric  tartrate. 
The  formula  assigned  to  it  is  C*'H**0'*. 

Senna  contains  tartaric  and  oxalic  acids  with  traces  of  malic  acid. 
The  large  amount  of  ash,  9  to  12  per  cent,  consisting  of  earthy  and 
alkaline  carbonates,  also  indicates  the  presence  of  a  considerable  quantity 
of  organic  acids. 

Commerce — Alexandrian  Senna,  the  produce  of  Nubia  and  the 
regions  further  south,  was  formerly  a  monopoly  of  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment, the  enjoyment  of  which  was  granted  to  individuals  in  return  for 
a  stipulated  payment:  hence  it  was  known  in  continental  trade  as 
8^^  de  la  palte,  while  the  depots  were  termed  paltes  and  those  who 
farmed  the  monopoly  paltiers.*  All  this  has  long  been  abolished,  and 
the  trade  is  now  free,  the  drug  being  shipped  from  Alexandria. 

Arabian  senna  is  brought  into  commerce  by  way  of  Bombay.  The 
quantity  of  senna  imported  thither  from  the  Red  Sea  and  Aden  in  the 
year  1871-72  was  4,195  cwt.,  and  the  quantity  exported  during  the 
same  period,  2,180  cwt.^ 

Uses — Senna  leaves  are  extensively  employed  in  medicine  as  a 
purgative. 

Adulteration — The  principal  contamination  to  which  senna  is  at 
present  liable  arises  from  the  presence  of  the  leaves  of  Solenostemma 
Argel  Hayne,  a  plant  of  the  order  AsclepiadecB,  2  to  3  feet  high,  grow- 
ing in  the  arid  valleys  of  Nubia.  Whether  these  leaves  are  used  for  the 
direct  pui'pose  of  adulteration,  or  under  the  notion  of  ivipi'owng  the 
drug,  or  in  virtue  of  some  custom  or  prejudice,  is  not  very  evident.    It 

'  Pharm,  Journ,  x,  (1869)  196.  *  Statemeni  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation 

2  Jhid,  315.  f\ftht  Presidency  of  Bombay  for  1871-72, 

>  See  Art.  Badix  Rhei,  pt.  ii.  21.  98. 
^  From  ItaUan  appaltare,  to  let  or  farm. 
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is  certain  however  that  druggists  have  been  found  who  preferred  senna 
that  contained  a  good  percentage  of  argel. 

NectouXy  to  whom  we  owe  the  first  exact  account  of  the  argel  or 
h&rgel  plant/  describes  it  as  never  gathered  with  the  senna  by  accident 
or  carelessness,  but  always  separately.  In  fact  he  saw,  both  at  Esneh 
and  Phile,  the  original  bales  of  argel  as  well  as  those  of  senna :  and  at 
Boulak  near  Cairo,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  argel 
used  to  be  regularly  mixed  with  senna  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
four. 

The  leaves  of  argel  after  a  little  practice  are  very  easily  recognized; 
but  their  complete  separation  from  senna  by  hand-picking  is  a  tedious 
operation.  They  are  lanceolate,  equal  at  the  base,  of  the  same  size  as 
senna  leaflets  but  often  larger,  of  a  pallid,  opaque,  greyish-green,  rigid, 
thick,  rather  crumpled,  wrinkled  and  pubescent,  not  distinctly  veined. 
They  have  an  unmistakeably  bitter  taste.  The  small,  white,  star-like 
flowers,  or  more  often  the  flower  buds,  in  dense  corymbs  are  found  in 
plenty  in  the  bales  of  Alexandrian  senna.  The  slender,  pear-shaped 
follicles,  when  mature  1^  inches  long,  with  comose  seeds  are  less  fre- 
quent It  has  been  shown  by  Christison^  that  argel  leaves  administered 
f)er  86  have  but  a  feeble  purgative  action,  though  they  occasion  griping. 
t  is  plain  therefore  that  their  admixture  with  senna  should  be 
deprecated. 

The  leaves  or  leaflets  of  several  other  plants  were  formerly  mixed 
occasionally  with  senna,  as  those  of  the  poisonous  Coriuriu  myrtifolia 
L.,  a  Mediterranean  shrub,  of  Colutea  aroorescens  L.,  a  native  of  Central 
and  Southern  Europe,  and  of  the  Egyptian  Tephrosia  A2X>llivea  Delile. 
We  have  never  met  with  any  of  them.^ 


FRUCTUS  CASSIA  FISTULA. 

Cassia  Fistula ;  Purging  Cassia;  F.  Casse  Canefice,  Fruit  du  Caneficer ; 

G.  Rokrencassie. 

Botanical  Origin — Cassia  Fistula  L.  (Cathai^carpus  Fistula  Pers., 
Bactyrilobium  Fistula  Willd.)  a  tree  indigenous  to  India,  ascending  to 
4000  feet  in  the  outer  Himalaya,  but  now  cultivated  or  subspontaneous 
in  Egypt,  Tropical  Africa,*  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil.  It  is  from  20  to 
30  feet  nigh  (in  Jamaica  even  50  feet)  and  bears  long  pendulous  racemes 
of  beautiful  fragrant,  yellow  flowers.  Some  botanists  have  established 
for  this  tree  and  its  near  allies  a  separate  genus,  on  account  of  its 
elongated,  cylindrical  indehiscent  legume,  but  by  most  it  is  retained  in 
the  genus  Cassia. 

History — The  name  Casia  or  Cassia  was  originally  applied  ex- 
clusively to  a  bark  related  to  cinnamon  which,  when  rolled  into  a  tube  or 
pipe,  was  distinguished  in  Greek  by  the  word  a-vpiy^y  and  in  Latin  by 
that  of  fistula.      Thus  Scribonius  Largus,'  a  physician  of  Rome  during 

1  Op.  cU.     (See  p.  218).  *  Schweinfurth  found  it  in  6'  N.  lat.  and 

*  IHspenscUory,  ed.  2.  1848.  850.  28-29''  E.  long.,  in  the  country  of  the  Dor, 

'  The  reader  ^nll  find  figures  of  these  where  the  tree  may  also  be  indigenous. 

leaves  contrasted  with  Senna  in  Pereira's  '  Comjwsitioties  Meilicamentorum^  cap.  4. 

Btftn.  qfMai.  Med.  ii.  part  ii  (1853)  186G.  sec.  36. 
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the  reigns  of  Tiberius  and  Claudius,  with  the  latter  of  whom  he  is  said 
to  have  visited  Britain,  A.D.  43,  uses  the  expression  "  Casice  rufoB  fistur- 
larum  "  in  the  receipt  for  a  coUyrium.  Galen^  describing  the  different 
varieties  of  cassia,  mentions  that  called  Gizi^  (y/fei9)  as  being  quite  like 
cinnamon  or  even  better ;  and  also  names  a  well-known  cheaper  sort, 
having  a  strong  taste  and  odour  which  is  called  ^^uto,  because  it  is 
rolled  up  like  a  tube. 

Oribasius,  physician  to  the  Emperor  Julian  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
4th  and  beginning  of  the  5th  century,  describes  Cassia  fistuJu  as  a  bark 
of  which  there  are  sevei'al  varieties,  having  pungent  and  astringent 
properties  ("  omifies  cassias  fistvlcB  vires  habent  a^yriter  exalfacieaUs  et 
stringeiites**},  and  sometimes  used  in  the  place  of  cinnamon. 

It  is  doubtless  the  same  drug  which  is  spoken  of  by  Alexander 
Trallianus^  as  Kao-Za?  (rvpiy^  (casia  fistula)  in  connexion  with  costus, 
popper  and  other  aromatics ;  and  named  by  other  Qrcek  writers  as 
Ka<ria  avpiyytiSfi^  (casia  fistularis),  Alexander  still  more  distinctly 
calls  it  also  Ka(ria  alyirrr/o.* 

The  tree  under  examination  and  its  fruit  were  exactly  described  in 
the  beginning  of  the  13th  century  by  Abul  Abbfis  Ann&bati  of  Sevilla  f 
the  fruit,  the  Cassia  Fistula  of  modem  medicine,  is  noticed  by  Joannes 
Actuarius,  who  flourished  at  Constantinople  towards  the  close  of  the 
13th  century ;  and  as  he  describes  it  with  particular  minuteness,^  it  is 
evident  that  ho  did  not  consider  it  well  known.  The  drug  is  also 
montionod  by  several  writers  of  the  school  of  Salemum.  The  tree 
would  appear  to  have  found  at  an  early  period  its  way  to  America,  if 
wo  are  correct  in  referring  to  it  the  Cassia  Fistula  enumerated  by  Petrus 
Martyr  among  the  valuable  products  of  the  New  World."  The  dinig 
was  a  familar  I'omedy  in  England  in  the  time  of  Turner,  1568.' 

The  tree  was  iiguixnl  in  ir>53  by  the  celebrated  traveller  Belon  who 
W)ot  with  it  in  the  mnlens  of  Cairo,  and  in  1592  by  Prosper  Alpinus 
who  also  saw  it  in  t-gj'pt 

Description — The  ovary  of  the  flower  is  one-celled  with  numerous 
ovulo8»  which  as  thoy  advance  towards  maturity  become  separated  by 
tho  giMwth  of  intorvoning  septa.  The  ripe  legume  is  cylindrical,  dark 
cluHH^lato-bivwn.  1 J  to  2  feet  long  by  J  to  1  inch  in  diameter,  with  a 
stivng  short  wihhIv  stalk»  and  a  blunt  end  suddenly  contracted  into  a 
points  The  t5br\>-Vascular  ct^hunn  of  tlie  stalk  is  divided  into  two 
l»n>ad  i^i'nllcl  soan\s»  the  dorsal  and  ventral  sutui-es,  running  down  the 
whole  length  of  the  mnl,  The  sutures  are  smooth,  or  slightly  striated 
longitudinally;  one  ot  them  is  formed  of  two  ligneous  bundles  coalescing 


\\$X\\^  Xv^yXwX),  *t  .\lo\«w«ln*  in  the  thul  cou* 

KVV^  bK  v«.  v\  S, 
|H^mUx\  i,  4>%V 


ocna  juljicimus,  atone  qnippiam  fer^  nigra? 
lumiinaU^^  casiie.  Est  an  tern  fmctus  ejus 
tistulus  et  oblongus,  ni^prum  intos  humorem 
concretnra  gestans,  qm  handqaaouam  una 
continuitatecoaloit^Bedexintervalio  tenui- 
bua  lignosiaque  membranolis  dirimitur. 
hal^ens  ad  speciei  propagationem,  grana 
quaniam  aejninalia,  silious  ill!  qua;  nobis 
mnotuiU  adsimilia.  **  —  i/<Morftw  Medtndi, 
\\\\  ▼,  c  2. 

*  iV  inrtw r  «f6  A  Carolo  trpertU  itmtUs, 

»  iitrhaif,  part  3.  20. 
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by  a  narrow  line.  If  the  legiime  is  curved,  the  ventral  suture  commonly 
occupies  its  inner  or  concave  side.  The  valves  of  the  pods  are  marked 
by  alight  transverse  depressions  (more  evident  in  small  specimens) 
corresponding  to  the  internal  divisions,  and  also  by  inconspicuous 
transverse  veins. 

Each  of  the  25  to  100  seeds  which  a  legume  contains,  is  lodged  in  a 
cell  formed  by  very  thin  woody  dissepiments.  The  oval,  flattish  seed 
from  -^  to  ^  of  an  inch  long,  of  a  reddish- brown  colour,  contains  a 
large  embryo  whose  yellowish  veined  cotyledons  cross  diagonally,  as 
seen  on  tranverse  section,  the  horny  white  albumen.  One  side  is 
marked  by  a  dark  line  (the  mphe).  A  very  slender  funicle  attaches  the 
seed  to  the  ventral  suture. 

In  addition  to  the  seeds,  the  cells  contain  a  soft  saccharine  pulp 
which  in  the  recent  state  fills  them  up,  but  in  the  imported  pods  appears 
only  as  a  thin  layer,  spread  over  the  septum,  of  a  dark  viscid  sul:^tance 
of  mawkish  sweet  taste.  It  is  this  pulp  which  is  made  use  of  in 
pharmacy. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  bands  above  described  running 
along  the  whole  pod,  are  made  up  of  strong  fibro-vascular  bundles  mixed 
with  sclerenchymatous  tissue.  The  valves  consist  of  parenchymatous 
cells,  and  the  whole  pod  is  coated  with  an  epidermis  exhibiting  small 
tabular  cells,  which  are  filled  with  dark  granules  of  tannic  matter.  A 
few  stomata  are  also  met  with.  The  thin  brittle  septa  of  the  pod  are 
composed  of  long  ligneous  cells,  enclosing  here  and  there  crystals  of 
oxalate  of  calcium. 

The  pulp  itself,  examined  under  water,  is  seen  to  consist  of  loose 
cells,  not  forming  a  coherent  tissue.  They  enclose  chiefly  granules  of 
albuminoid  matters  and  stellate  crystals  of  oxalate  of  calcium.  The 
cell  wall  assumes,  on  addition  of  iodine,  a  blue  hue  if  they  have  been 
previously  washed  by  potash  lye.  The  seeds  are  devoid  of  starch,  but 
yield  a  copious  amount  of  thick  mucilage,  which  surrounds  them  like  a 
halo  if  they  are  macerated  in  water. 

Chemical  Composition — No  peculiar  principle  is  known  to  exist 
either  in  the  woody  or  the  pulpy  portion  of  cassia  fistula.  The  pulp 
contains  sugar  in  addition  to  the  commonly  occurring  bodies  noticed  in 
the  previous  section. 

Uses — The  pulp  separated  from  the  woody  part  of  the  pods  by 
crushing  the  latter,  digesting  them  in  hot  water,  and  evaporating  the 
strained  liquor,  is  a  mild  laxative  in  common  domestic  use  in  the 
South  of  Europe,^  but  in  England  scarcely  ever  now  administered  except 
in  the  form  of  the  well-known  Lenitive  Electuary  (Confectio  sennce)  of 
which  it  is  an  ingredient. 

Commerce — Cassia  fistula  is  shipped  to  England  from  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  but  chiefly  from  the  latter.  The  pulp  per  se  has  been 
occasionally  imported,  but  it  should  never  be  employed  when  the 
legumes  for  preparing  it  can  be  obtained. 

Substitutes — The  pods  of  some  other  species  of  Cassia  share  the 
structure  above  described  and  have  been  sometimes  imported. 

'  Thus  there  were  imported  into  Lee-        and  Tamarinds. — Consular  R^'port^^  1873, 
horn  in  1871,   103  tons  of  Cassia  Fistula        part  i. 
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Those  of  C.  grandis  L.  f.  (C.  braailiana  Lamarck),  a  tree  of  Central 
America  and  Brazil,  are  of  much  larger  size,  showing  when  broken 
transversely  an  elliptic  outline,  whose  longer  diameter  exceeds  an  inch. 
The  valves  have  very  prominent  sutures  and  transverse  branching  veins. 
The  pulp  is  bitter  and  astringent. 

The  legumes  of  Cassia  moschata  H  B  K.,^  a  tree  30  to  40  feet  high, 
growing  in  New  Granada  and  known  there  as  Caliafistola  de  purgar, 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those  of  Cassia  Fistula  L.,  except  that  they 
are  a  little  smaller  and  rather  less  regularly  straight.  They  contain  a 
sweetish  astringent  pulp  of  a  bright  brown  hue.  When  crushed  and 
exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  water-bath,  they  emit  a  pleasant  odour  like 
sandal- wood  The  pulp  is  coloured  dark  blackish  green  by  perchlorlde 
of  iron. 


TAMARINDI  PULPA. 

Tamarindus,  Frvxitus  TaTnarindi;  TaviaHnds;  F.  Tamarins; 

G.  Tamarinden. 

Botanical  Origin — Tamarindus  indica  L. — The  tamarind  is  a 
large  handsome  tree,  growing  to  a  height  of  60  to  80  feet,  and  having 
abruptly  pinnate  leaves  of  10  to  20  pairs  of  small  oblong  leaflets,  con- 
stituting an  abundant  and  umbrageous  foliage.  Its  purplish  flower  buds 
and  fragrant,  red-veined,  white  blossoms,  ultimately  assuming  a  yellow- 
ish tinge,  contribute  to  its  beautiful  aspect  and  cause  it  to  be  generally 
cultivated  in  tropical  countries. 

T,  indica  appears  to  be  truly  indigenous  to  Tropical  Africa  between 
12®  N.  and  18"  S.  lat.  It  grows  not  only  in  the  Upper  Nile  regions 
(Sennaar,  Kordofan,  Abyssinia),  but  also  in  some  of  the  remotest  dis- 
tricts visited  by  Speke,  Grant,  Kirk,  and  Stanley,  and  as  far  south 
as  the  Zambesi.  According  to  F.  von  Miiller,^  it  occurs  in  Tropical 
Australia. 

It  is  found  throughout  India,  and  as  it  has  Sanskrit  names  it  may 
even  be  really  wild  in  at  least  the  southern  parts  of  the  peninsula.  It 
grows  in  the  Indian  islands,  and  Crawfurd"  has  adduced  reasons  to  show 
that  it  is  probably  a  ti*ue  native  of  Java.  The  mediaeval  Arabian 
authors  describe  it  as  growing  in  Yemen,  India,  and  Nigritia. 

The  tamarind  has  been  naturalized  in  Brazil,  Ecuador  and  Mexico. 
Hernandez,*  who  resided  in  the  latter  country  from  1571  to  1575,  speaks 
of  it  as  "  nuper  .  .  .  ad  eas  oras  translata.'*  It  abounds  in  the  West 
Indies  where  it  was  also  introduced  together  with  ginger  by  the 
Spaniards  at  an  early  period.  The  tree  found  in  these  islands  bears 
shorter  and  fewer-seeded  pods  than  that  of  India,  and  hence  was  for- 
merly regarded  as  a  distinct  species,  Tamamndus  ocddentalis  Qartn. 

History — The  tamarind  was  unknown  to  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans;  nor  have  we  any  evidence  that  the  Egyptians  were 

^  H anbury  in  Lmn.   Trans,  xxiv.    161.  I V^^/a//(m  cfe  Twluafra/iV,  Melb.,  18C6.  8. 
p.   26;    Pharm,   Joum,    v.    (U64)    348;  *  Diet  of  Indian  IsJands,  l^bQ.  A2b. 

Science  Paj)ers,  p.  318.  *  A- ova  planiarvm,   animalium  et  mine' 

^  Exposition  intercoloniale, — Notes  sur  la  ra/ivtn  Ai^n'a,  Bomip,  1651.  83. 
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aoqoainted  with  it/  which  is  the  more  surprising  considering  that  the 
tree  appears  indigenous  to  the  Upper  Nile  countries,  and  that  its  fruit 
is  held  in  the  greatest  esteem  in  those  regions.^ 

The  earliest  mention  of  tamarind  occui-s  in  the  ancient  Sanskrit 
writing  where  it  is  spoken  of  under  several  names.^  From  the  Hindus, 
it  would  seem  that  the  fruit  became  known  to  the  Arabians,  who  called 
it  Taniare-hmdi,  i.e.  hidian  Date.  Under  this  name  it  was  mentioned 
by  Isaac  Judseus,*  Avicenna,^  and  the  Younger  Mesne,®  and  also  by 
Alhervi,'  a  Persian  physician  of  the  10th  century  who  describes  it  as 
black,  of  the  flavour  of  a  Damascene  plum,  and  containing  fibres  and 
stones. 

It  was  doubtless  from  the  Arabians  that  a  knowledge  of  the  tamarind, 
as  of  so  many  other  eastern  drugs,  passed  during  the  middle  ages  into 
Europe  through  the  famous  school  of  Salernum.  Oxyphcenica  CO^v- 
</>oivuca)  and  Dactyli  acetosi  are  names  under  which  we  meet  with  it  in 
the  writings  of  Matthaeus  Platearius  and  Saladinus,  the  latter  of  whom, 
as  well  as  other  authors  of  the  period,  considered  tamarinds  as  the  fruit 
of  a  wild  palm  growing  in  India. 

The  abundance  of  tamarinds  in  Malabar,  Coromandel,  and  Java  was 
reported  to  Manuel,  king  of  Portugal,  in  the  letter  of  the  apothecary 
Pyres'  on  the  drugs  of  India,  written  in  Cochin,  January  27th,  1516. 
A  correct  description  of  the  tree  was  given  by  Qarcia  de  Orta  about 
fifty  years  later. 

Preparation — Tamarinds  undergo  a  certain  preparation  before  being 
brought  into  commerce. 

In  the  West  Indies,  the  tree  matures  its  fruit  in  June,  July  and 
August,  and  the  pods  are  gathered  when  fully  ripe,  which  is  known  by 
the  fragility  of  the  outer  shell.  This  latter,  which  easily  breaks  between 
the  finger  and  thumb,  is  then  removed,  and  the  pods  deprived  of  shelly 
fragments  are  placed  in  layers  in  a  cask,  and  boiling  syrup  is 
poured  over  them  till  the  cask  is  filled.  When  cool,  the  cask  is  closed 
and  is  then  ready  for  sale.  Sometimes  layere  of  sugar  are  placed 
between  tlie  fruits  previous  to  the  hot  syrup  being  added.** 

East  Indian  tamarinds  are  also  sometimes  preserved  with  sugar,  but 
usually  they  are  exported  without  such  addition,  the  outer  shell  being 
removed  and  the  fruits  being  pressed  together  into  a  mass. 

In  the  Upper  Nile  regions  (Darfur,  Kordofan,  Sennaar)  and  in 
Arabia,  the  softer  part  of  tamarinds  is,  for  the  sake  of  greater  perman- 
ence and  convenience  of  transport,  kneaded  into  flattened  round  cakes, 
4  to  8  inches  in  diameter  and  an  inch  or  two  thick,  which  are  dried  in 
the  sun.     They  are  of  firm  consistence  and  quite  black,  externally 


*Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  (Ancient  Egyp- 
tians, u  1841,  78)  says  that  tamarind  stones 
have  been  found  in  the  tombs  of  Thebes  ; 
but  on  consulting  Dr.  Birch  and  the  collec- 
tions in  the  British  Museum  we  have  ob- 
tained no  confirmation  of  the  fact. 

^Barth  speaks  of  it  as  an  invafuahle  (jift 
of  Providence:  Reisen  und  EtUdeckungen  in 
Sard'  und  CentralajYica,  Gotha,  1858.  i. 
614;  iiL  334.  400;  iv.  173.— The  same 
says  Rohlfs,  Beisen  durch  Nordafrlcu, 
Clotha  (1872)  23. 


*  Stusridaa  Ayurvedas,  ed.  Hessler,  i. 
(1844)  141,  iii.  (1850)  171. 

*  Opera  Omnia,  Lugd.  1515,  lib.  ii.  Prac- 
tices  c  41. 

«  Opera,  Venet.  1564.  ii.  339. 

*  Oimra,  Venet.  1561.  52. 

^  Fundamenta  Pharniacologice,  ed.  Selig- 
mann,  Vindob.  1830,  49. 

*  Journ.  de  Soc,  Pharm,  Luait.  ii.  (1838) 
36. — See  also  Appendix. 

^Lunan,  Hortua  Jamaicensis,  ii.  (1814) 
224  ;  Macfadyen,  Flora  of  Jamaica,  1837. 
335. 
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strewn  with  hair,  sand,  seeds  and  other  impurities ;  they  are  largely 
consumed  in  Egypt  and  Central  Africa,  and  sometimes  find  their  way  to 
the  south  of  Europe  as  Egyptian  Tamarinds, 

Description — ^The  fruit  is  an  oblong,  or  linear  oblong,  strictly  com- 
pressed, curved  or  nearly  straight,  pendulous  legume,  of  the  thickness 
of  the  finger  and  3  to  6  inches  in  length,  supported  by  a  woody  stalk. 
It  has  a  thin  but  hard  and  brittle  outer  shell  or  epicarp,  which  does 
not  split  into  valves  or  exhibit  any  very  evident  sutures.  Within  the 
epicarp  is  a  firm,  juicy  pulp,  on  the  surface  of  which  and  starting  from 
the  stalk  are  strong  woody  ramifying  nerves;  one  of  these  extends 
along  the  dorsal  (or  concave)  edge,  two  others  on  either  side  of  the 
ventral  (or  convex)  edge,  while  between  these  two  there  are  usually  2, 
3,  or  4  less  regular  and  more  slender  nerves, — all  running  towards  the 
apex  and  throwing  out  branching  filaments.  The  brownish  or  reddish 
pulp  has  usually  an  acid  taste,  though  there  are  also  sweetish  varieties. 

The  seeds,  4  to  12  in  number,  are  each  of  them  enclosed  in  a  tough, 
membraneous  cell  (endocarp),  surrounded  by  the  pulp  (sarcocarp).  They 
are  fiattened  and  of  irregular  outline,  being  roundish,  ovate,  or  obtusely 
four-sided,  about  yV  <>f  ^^  i"ch  long  by  ^  thick,  with  the  edge  broadly 
keeled  or  more  often  slightly  furrowed.  The  testa  is  of  a  rich  brown, 
marked  on  the  flat  sides  of  the  seed  by  a  large  scar  or  oreole,  of  rather 
duller  polish  than  the  surrounding  portion  which  is  somewhat  radially 
striated.  The  seed  is  exalbuminous,  with  thick  hard  cotyledons,  a 
short  straight  included  radicle,  and  a  plumule  in  which  the  pinnation  of 
the  leaves  is  easily  perceptible. 

Tamarinds  are  usually  distinguished  in  trade  as  West  Indian  and 
East  Indian,  the  former  being  preserved  with  sugar,  the  latter  without. 

1.  West  Indimi   Tamarinds,  Broivn   or   Red  Tamarinds. — A 

bright  reddish  brown,  moist,  saccharine  mass  consisting  of  the  pulpy 
internal  part  of  the  fruit,  usually  unbroken,  mixed  with  more  or  less  of 
syrup.  It  has  a  very  agreeable  and  refreshing  taste,  the  natural  acidity 
of  the  pulp  being  tempered  by  the  sugar.  It  is  this  form  of  tamarinds 
that  is  usually  found  in  the  shops. 

2.  East  Indian  Tamarinds^  Black  Tamarinds, — These  dififer 
from  the  last  described  in  that  they  are  preserved  without  the  use  of 
sugar.  They  are  found  in  the  market  in  the  form  of  a  firm,  clammy, 
black  mass,  consisting  of  the  pulp  mixed  with  the  seeds,  stringy 
fibres,  and  some  remains  of  the  outer  shell.  The  pulp  has  a  strong 
acid  taste. 

Notwithstanding  the  rather  uninviting  appearance  of  East  Indian 
tamarinds,  they  afford  a  good  pulp,  which  may  be  satisfactorily  used  in 
making  the  Confectio  Sennce  of  pharmacy.  In  fact,  on  the  continent 
this  sort  of  tamarind  alone  is  employed  for  medicinal  purposea 

Microscopic  Structure — The  soft  part  of  tamarind  consists  of  a 
tissue  of  thin-walled  cells  of  considerable  size,  which  is  traversed  bj^ 
long  fibro-vascular  bundles.  In  the  former  a  few  very  small  starch- 
granules  are  met  with,  and  more  numerous  crystals,  which  are  probably 
bitartrate  of  potassium. 

Chemical  Composition — Water  extracts  from  unsweetened  tama- 
rinds, sugar  together  with  acetic,  tartaric  and  citric  acids,  the  acids 
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being  combined  for  the  most  part  «with  potash.  The  neutralized 
solution  reduces  alkaline  cupric  tartrate  after  a  while  without  heat,  and 
tilierefore  probably  contains  grape  sugar.  On  evaporation,  cream  of 
tartar  and  sugar  crystallize  out.  The  volatile  acids  of  the  fatty  series, 
the  presence  of  which  in  the  pulp  has  been  pointed  out  by  Gorup- 
Besanez,  have  not  been  met  with  by  other  chemists.  Tannin  is  absent 
as  well  as  oxalic  acid.  We  have  ascertained  that  in  East  Indian 
tamarinds,  citric  acid  is  present  in  but  small  quantity.  No  peculiar 
principle  to  which  the  laxative  action  of  tamarinds  can  be  attributed 
IS  known. 

The  fruit-pulp  diffused  in  water  forms  a  thick,  tremulous,  somewhat 
glutinous  and  turbid  liquid.  It  was  examined  as  early  as  the  year  1790 
by  Vauquelin  under  the  name  of  "  vegetable  jelly" — the  first  described 
among  the  pectic  class  of  bodies. 

The  hard  seeds  have  a  testa  which  abounds  in  tannin,  and  after  long 
boiling  is  easily  separated,  leaving  the  cotyledons  soft.  These  latter 
have  a  bland  mucilaginous  taste,  and  are  consumed  in  India  as  food 
during  times  of  scarcity. 

Commerce — Tamarinds  are  shipped  in  comparatively  small  quan- 
tities from  several  of  the  West  Indian  islands,  and  also  from  Guayaquil. 

The  export  from  the  Bombay  Presidency  in  the  year  1871-72  was 
6286  cwt.,  which  quantity  was  shipped  chiefly  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
Sind,  and  ports  of  the  Red  Sea.^  128,144  centners  were  re-exported  in 
1877  from  Trieste. 

Uses — In  medicine,  tamarinds  are  considered  to  be  a  mild  laxative  ; 
they  are  sometimes  used  to  make  a  refrigerant  drink  in  fever.  In 
hot  countries,  especially  the  interior  of  Africa,  they  are  regarded 
as  of  the  highest  value  for  the  preparation  of  refreshing  beverages. 
The  Black  Tainarinda  are  said  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
tobacco. 

BALSAMUM  COPAIBA. 

Copaiba ;  Balsam  of  Copaiba  or  Copaiva,  Balsam  Capivi ;  F.  Bav/me 

ou  OUo'T^ne  de  Copahu ;  G.  Cojxiivabalsam, 

Botanical  Origin — The  drug  under  notice  is  produced  by  trees 
belonging  to  the  genus  Copaifera,  natives  of  the  wanner  countries 
of  South  America.  Some  are  found  in  moist  forests,  others  exclusively 
in  dry  and  elevated  situations.  They  vary  in  height  and  size,  some 
being  umbrageous  forest  trees,  while  others  have  only  the  dimension  of 
shrubs  ;  it  is  from  the  former  alone  that  the  oleo-resin  is  obtained. 

The  following  are  reputed  to  furnish  the  drug,  but  to  what  extent 
each  contributes  is  not  fully  known. 

1.  Copaifera  ojfficinalis  L.  (C,  Jacquini  Desf.),  a  large  tree  of  the  hot 
coast  region  of  New  Granada  as  far  north  as  Panama,  of  Venezuela  and 
the  island  of  Trinidad. 

2.  C.  guianensis  Desf,  a  tree  of  30  to  40  feet  high,  very  closely 
related  to  the  preceding,  native  of  Surinam,  Cayenne,  also  of  the  Rio 

^Siaitment  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  Prendenq/  of  Bombay,  1871-72,  pt.  il  66. 
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Negro  between  Manaos  and  Barcellos  (Spruce).    According  to  Bentham 
it  seems  to  be  the  same  species  as  the  C.  bijuga  of  Hayne.* 

3.  C.  coinacea  Mart.  (C.  cordifolia  Hayne),  a  large  tree  found  in  the 
caatvngas  or  dry  woods  of  the  Brazilian  provinces  of  Bahia  and 
Piauhy. 

4.  C,  Langsdarjffii  Desf  ^  (C.  nitida  Hayne,  C,  Sellowii  Hayne,  ?  C. 
Jussieui  Hayne),  a  polymorphous  species,  varying  in  the  form  and  size 
of  leaflets,  and  also  in  dimensions,  being  either  a  shrub,  a  small  bushy 
tree,  or  a  large  tree  of  60  feet  high.  Bentham  admits,  besides  the  type, 
three  varieties : — /3.  glabra  (C,  glabra  Vogel),  y.  grandifolia,  S,  Uxxa 
(C.  lacca  Hayne).  The  tree  grows  on  dry  campos,  ca^tingas  and  other 
places  in  the  provinces  of  S.  Paulo,  Minas  Geraes,  Goyaz,  Mato  Grosso, 
Bahia  and  Ceara ;  it  is  therefore  distributed  over  a  vast  area.  Accord- 
ing to  Gardner,*  the  Brazilian  traveller,  it  yields  an  abundance  of 
balsam. 

In  addition  to  these  species,  must  be  mentioned  a  tree  described  by 
Hayne  and  commonly  cited  under  the  name  of  Copaifera  mvltijuga,  as 
a  special  source  of  the  drug  shipped  from  Park*  As  its  name  implies, 
it  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  leaflets  (6  to  10  pairs)  on  each  leaf. 
But  it  is  only  known  from  some  leaves  in  the  herbarium  of  Martins 
which  Bentham,  who  has  examined  them,  informs  us  are  unlike  those 
of  any  Copaifera  known  to  him,  though  certainly  the  leaflets  are  dotted 
with  oil- vessels  as  in  some  species.  In  the  absence  of  flowers  and 
fruits,  there  is  no  suflScient  evidence  to  prove  that  it  belongs  even  to 
the  genus  Copaifera,  It  is  not  mentioned  by  Martins  in  his  Systema 
MatericB  Medicce  Brasiliensis  (1843)  as  a  source  of  the  drug. 

History — Among  the  early  notices  of  Brazil  is  a  treatise  by  a 
Portuguese  friar  who  had  resided  in  that  country  from  1570  to  1600. 
The  manuscript  found  its  way  to  England,  was  translated,  and  was 
published  by  Purchas  '^  in  1625.  Its  author  notices  many  of  the  natural 
productions  of  the  country,  and  among  others  Cupayba  which  he  de- 
scribes as  a  large  tree  from  whose  trunk,  when  wounded  by  a  deep 
incision,  there  flows  in  abundance  a  clear  oil  much  esteemed  as  a 
medicine. 

Balsam.  Copce,  ytw  is  alreadj'  enumerated  in  the  6th  edition  of  the 
Pharmacopcea  of  Amsterdam,  A.D.  1636.* 

Father  Cristoval  d'Acuna,^  who  ascended  the  Amazon  from  Para, 
arriving  at  Quito  in  1638,  mentions  that  the  country  affords  very  large 
Cassia  fistula,  excellent  sarsaparilla,  and  the  oils  of  Andirova  (Carapa 
guianenaia  Aublet,  Meliaceoi),  and  Copaiba,  as  good  as  balsam  for 
curing  wounds. 

Piso  and  Marcgi^af,^  who  in  1636  accompanied  the  Count  of  Nassau 

*  **  AUe  Arten  geben  mehr  oder  wenicer 
Balsam,  und  den  meisten  giebt  die  in  der 
Provinz  Para  vorkommende  Copaifera 
muUijuga." — Hayne,  Linnaxi,  i.  (1826) 
429. 

•  PilgrifMS  ami  Pihjrimage^  Lond.  iv. 
(1625)  1308. 

«  Pharm,  Jovrn.  vi.  (1876)  1021. 

7  Nuevo  Deacuhrimiento  del  gran  Bio  de 
las  AmazoruUf  Madrid,  1641,  No.  .30. 

^Hist.  Nat.  BrasUUe,  1648,  Piso,  66, 
Marcgraf,  130. 


*  Hayne  (1827)  enumerated  and  figured 
15  species,  some  of  them  founded  on  very 
imperfect  materials.  Bentham  in  the  Flora 
BraMliana  of  Martins  and  Endlicher  (fasc. 
50,  Leguminosa:,  ii.  1870.  pp.  239-244)  ad- 
mits only  11,  one  of  which  is  doubtful  as 
to  the  genus. 

*  Fig.  in  Bentley  and  Trimen,  Med, 
Plants f  part  32  (1878) ;  Langsdorffii,  not 
Lansdormi,  is  to  be  \nritten ;  see  Pharm, 
Joum.  ix.  (1879)  773. 

'  MS.  attached  to  specimens  in  the  Kew 
Herbarium. 
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to  the  Dutch  establishments  in  Brazil,  each  give  an  account  of 
the  Copaiba  and  the  method  of  obtaining  its  oleo-resin.  The  former 
states  that  the  tree  grows  in  Pernambuco  and  the  island  of  Maranhon, 
whence  the  balsam  is  conveyed  in  abundance  to  Europe. 

The  dnig  was  formerly  brought  into  European  commerce  by  the 
Portuguese,  and  used  to  be  packed  in  earthen  pots  pointed  at  the  lower 
end;  it  often  arrived  in  a  very  impure  condition.^  In  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia  of  1677,  it  was  called  Balaamum  Cajnvi,  which  is  still 
its  most  popular  name. 

Secretion — Karsten  states  that  he  observed  resiniferous  ducts, 
frequently  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  running  through  the  whole 
stem.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  cell- walls  of  the  neighbouring 
parenchyme  are  liquefied  and  transformed  into  the  oleo-resin.^  We  are 
not  able  to  offer  any  argument  in  favour  of  this  opinion. 

In  the  vessels  already  alluded  to,  the  balsam  sometimes  collects  in 
80  large  a  quantity,  that  the  trunk  is  unable  to  sustain  the  inward 

{>ressure,  and  bursts.  This  curious  phenomenon  is  thus  referred  to  in  a 
etter  addressed  to  one  of  us  by  Mr.  Spruce : — "  I  have  three  or  four 
times  heard  what  the  Indians  assured  me  was  the  bursting  of  an  old 
capivi-tree,  distended  with  oil.  It  is  one  of  the  strange  sounds  that 
sometimes  disturb  the  vast  solitudes  of  a  South  American  forest.  It 
resembles  the  boom  of  a  distant  cannon,  and  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  crash  of  an  old  tree  falling  from  decay  which  one  hears  not 
unfrequently." 

A  similar  phenomenon  is  known  in  Borneo.  The  trunks  of  aged 
trees  of  Dryooalanops  aromatica  contain  large  quantities  of  oleo-resin 
or  Camphor  Oil,'  which  appears  to  be  sometimes  secreted  under  such 
pressure  that  the  vast  trunk  gives  way.  "There  is  another  sound," 
says  Spenser  St.  John,*  "  only  heard  in  the  oldest  forests,  and  that  is  as 
if  a  mighty  tree  were  rent  in  twain.  I  often  asked  the  cause,  and  was 
assured  it  was  the  camphor  tree  splitting  asunder  on  account  of  the 
accumulation  of  camphor  in  some  particular,  portion." 

Extraction — Balsam  Capivi  is  collected  by  the  Indians  on  the  banks 
of  the  Orinoco  and  its  upper  affluents,  and  carried  to  Ciudad  Bolivar 
(Angostura) ;  some  of  this  balsam  reaches  Europe  by  way  of  Trinidad. 
But  it  is  obtained  much  more  largely  on  the  tributaries  of  the  Cais- 
quiari  and  Rio  Negro  (the  Siapa,  l9anna,  Uaupfe,  etc.)  and  is  sent  down 
to  ParL  Most  of  the  northern  tributaries  of  the  Amazon,  as  the 
Trombetas  and  Nhamundk,  likewise  furnish  a  supply.  According  to 
Spruce,  in  the  Amazon  valley  it  is  the  tall  virgin  forest,  Coagriuxpii  of 
the  Brazilians,  Monte  Alto  of  the  Venezuelans,  that  yields  most  of  the 
oils  and  gum-resins,  and  not  the  low,  dry  caatingasy  or  the  riparial 
forests.  The  same  observant  traveller  tells  us  that  in  Southern  V  ene- 
zuela,  capivi  is  known  only  as  el  Aceite  de  palo  (tvood-oil),  the  name 
Balsamo  being  that  of  the  so-called  Sassafras  Oil,  obtained  from  a 
species  of  NectaTulra. 

Balsam  Copaiba  is  also  largely  exported  from  Maracaibo   where, 

'  Valmont  de  Bomare,  Diet.  iVHist.  Nat.  «  Motley  in  Hooker's  Journ.  of  Botany ^ 

i.  (1776)  387.  iv.  (1862)  201. 

*  Botan'uche  ZeUuiin,  xv.  (1857)  316.  ^  Life  in  the  Forestn  of  the  Far  East, 

ii.  (1862)  162. 
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according  to  EngeV  it  is  produced  by  C.  offici/ndlis,  the  Canime  of  the 
natives. 

The  finest  sort,  called  by  the  collectors  white  copaiba,  is  met  with 
in  the  province  of  Pari,  where  Cross*  saw  a  tree  of  a  circumference  of 
more  than  7  feet  at  3  feet  from  the  ground.  Its  trunk  was  clear  of 
branches  to  a  height  of  at  least  90  feet.  The  collector  commenced  the 
work  by  hewing  out  with  his  axe  a  hole  or  chamber  in  the  trunk  about 
a  foot  square,  at  a  height  of  two  feet  from  the  ground.  The  base  or 
floor  of  the  cliamber  should  be  carefully  and  neatly  cut  with  a  gentle 
upward  slope,  and  it  should  also  decline  to  one  side,  so  that  the  balsam 
on  issuinc^  may  run  in  a  body  until  it  reaches  the  outer  edge.  Below 
the  chamoer  a  pointed  piece  of  bark  is  cut  and  raised,  which,  enveloped 
with  a  leaf,  serves  as  a  spout  for  conveying  the  balsam  from  the  tree  to 
tho  tin.'  The  Ivalsam,  continues  Cross,  came  flowing  in  a  moderate  sized 
cool  ounvnt,  full  of  air  bubbles.  At  times  the  flow  stopped  for  several 
minutes,  when  a  singular  gurgling  noise  was  heard,  after  which  followed 
a  rush  of  balsam.  When  coming  most  abundantly  a  pint  jug  would 
have  lHH>n  IiIKhI  in  the  s|\ace  of  one  minute.  The  whole  of  the  wood  cut 
thnnigh  by  the  axeman  was  bedeweil  with  drops  of  balsam;  the  bark  is 
ap|>aront ly  devoid  of  it  Trves  of  Uie  largest  size  in  good  condition  will 
9omotimo8  yield  four  **  potos,**  equal  to  8^  English  imperial  pints. 

Description — Oo|Viil>a  is  more  or  less  viscid  fluid,  varying  in  tint 
fnnn  a  |vilo  yellow  to  a  light  golden  brown,  of  a  peculiar  aromatic,  not 
unpU^as^mt  inlour,  and  a  {H'rsistents  acrid,  bitterish  taste.  Para  copaiba 
newly  imiv^rtt^d  is  sometimes  nearly  colourless  and  almost  as  fluid  as 
water/  1  he  luvlsam  is  usually  quite  transparent,  but  there  are  varieties 
which  rinnain  ahva)"^  o|^lescent.  Its  sp.  gr.  varies  from  0*940  to 
l>1UKi,  ae\>>r\Ung  as  the  drug  oi^n tains  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  vola- 
tile  oil.  iVj^iW  lHH\nnes  more  fluid  by  heat ;  if  heated  in  a  test-tube 
to  SlH^''  i\  for  some  time*  it  diH>s  not  lose  its  fluidity  on  cooling.  It  is 
»omeUuu>s  sUjjhtJy  fluore^vnt  It  dissolves  in  several  times  its  weight 
of  aUs^Uol  0  SSO  sjv  gr.  and  generally  in  all  proportions  in  absolute 
»UH>h\^l/  aot^toue.  or  bisulphide  of  i'arbon.  and  is  perfectly  soluble  in  an 
tHjual  v\>huuo  \^f  Ivuiv^l  iilacial  acetic  acid  readily  dissolves  the  resin 
but  \\\A  tho  tvssontial  oil 

l\^|V(iil^  that  is  rioh  in  resin  of  an  acid  character,  unites  with  the 
\AuhvH  \^f  Ivtirvum,  i>aloium.  or  magnesium,  to  forma  gradually  hardening 
luaAS.  pi\«vi\led  a  small  pn^(H^rtion  of  water  is  present  Thus  8  to  16 
I^U'tA  of  IhiIsau\  will  cimibiue  as  a  stitT com|X)und  when  gently  warmed 
with  t  |vaii  of  moistenotl  magnesia :  and  still  more  easily  with  lime  or 
Imryta. 

Hui)*uet  has  tii'st  shown  i^lSiU)  that  ct^i^il^  varies  in  its  optical 
|H\wer      A  sample  fivm  Trinidad  examineii  by  one  of  us  was  strongly 


*  \\  ^«  Mi>i^  »\u^h  M  %h\*  which  h»^l  Um4\ 


gmviinl  by  tho  iloalera  with  suspicion,  we  are 
iu>t  of  o]unu>n  tii«t  it  was  sounisticated. 

*  Such  is  the  case  with  s«mo  very 
autht^nUo  sitocimons  coUectotl  for  ouu  of  iis 
iu  iVntral  Ainmca  by  IV  Warszowioy,  but 
other  samples  w  hioh  we  hatl  no  iwisun  to 
•«ip|H>se  a<iuUerat«il.  left  a  certain  amount  of 
whiW  residue  when  treated  with  f trier  their 
H<eiifht  of  alcohol  sp.  gr.  0'796. 
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dextrogyre,aiid  also  several  samples  imported  in  1877  fromMaturin  (near 
Aragua,  Venezuela), and  Maracaibo  into  Hamburg,  whereas  we  found  Para 
balsam  to  be  levogyre/ 

The  Pard  and  Maranham  balsams  are  regarded  in  wholesale  trade  as 
distinct  sorts,  and  experienced  druggists  are  able  to  distinguish  them 
apart  by  odour  and  appearance,  and  especially  by  the  greater  consistence 
of  the  Maranham  diTig.  Maracaibo  balsam  is  reckoned  as  another 
variety,  but  is  now  rarely  seen  in  the  English  market.  West  Indian 
copaiba  is  usually  said  to  be  of  inferior  quality,  but  except  that  it  is 
generaUy  opalescent,  we  know  not  on  what  precise  grounds. 

Chemical  Composition — The  balsam  is  a  solution  of  resin  in 
volatile  oil;  the  latter  constitutes  about  40  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  balsam,^ 
according  to  the  age  of  the  latter  and  its  botitnical  origin.  The  oil 
has  the  composition  C^'^H^ ;  its  boiling  point  is  245"  C.  or  even  higher. 
It  smells  and  tastes  like  the  balsam,  and  dissolves  in  from  8  to  30  parts 
of  alcohol  0*830  sp.  gr.  The  oil  exhibits  several  modifications  differing 
in  optical  as  well  as  in  other  physical  properties,  but  numerous  samples 
of  the  drug,  either  dextrogyre  or  levogyre,  invariably  afforded  us  essential 
oils  deviating  to  the  left ;  their  sp.  gr.  varies  from  about  088  to  0*91. 

After  the  oil  of  copaiba  has  been  removed  by  distillation,  there  remains 
a  brittle  amorphous  resin  of  an  acid  character  soluble  both  in  benzol 
and  amylic  alcohol,  and  yielding  only  amorphous  salts.  Sometimes 
copaiba  contains  a  small  amount  of  crystallizable  resin-acid,  as  first 
pointed  out  in  1829  by  Schweitzer.  By  exposing  a  mixture  of  9  parts 
of  copaiba  and  two  parts  of  aqueous  ammonia  (sp.  gr.  0*95)  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  —  10**  C,  Schweitzer  obtained  crystals  of  the  acid  resin  termed 
Copaivic  Acid.  They  were  analysed  in  1834  by  H.  Rose,  and  exactly 
measured  and  figured  by  G.  Rose.  Hess  (1839)  showed  that  Rose's  and 
his  own  analyses  assign  to  copaivic  acid  the  formula  C**H"Ol  It  agrees 
with  Maly's  abietic  acid  from  colophony  in  composition,  but  not  in  any 
other  way.  Copaivic  acid  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  especially  in 
warmed  copaiba  itself ;  much  less  in  ether.  We  have  before  us  crystals, 
no  doubt  of  copaivic  acid,  which  have  been  spontaneously  deposited  in 
an  authentic  specimen  of  the  oleo-resin  of  Copaifera  ojfficinalia  from 
Trinidad,  which  we  have  kept  for  many  years.  The  crystals  may  be 
easily  dissolved  by  warming  the  balsam ;  on  cooling  the  liquid,  they 
again  make  their  appearance  after  the  lapse  of  some  weeks.  After 
recrystallization  from  alcohol  they  fuse  at  116-117  C°.,  forming  an 
amorphous  transparent  maas  which  quickly  crystallizes  if  touched  with 
alcohol. 

An  analogous  substance,  Oxycopaivic  Acid,  C^H"0', was  examined  in 
1841  by  H.  von  Fehling,  who  met  with  it  as  a  deposit  in  Pari  Copaiba. 
And  lastly  Strauss  (1865)  extracted  Metacopaivic  Acid,  C^'H**0*,  from 
the  balsam  imported  from  Maracaibo.  He  boiled  the  latter  with  soda- 
lye,  which  separated  the  oil ;  the  heavier  adjacent  liquid  was  then 
mixed  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  which  threw  down  the  salts  of  the 
amor|)hous  resin-acid,  leaving  in  solution  those  of  the  metacopaivic  acid. 
The  latter  acid  was  separated  by  hydrochloric  acid  and  recrystallization 
from  alcohol.     We  succeeded  in  obtaining  metacopaivic  acid  by  washing 

1  FlUckiger  in  Wiggers  and  Hu8einAnn*B  "  Or  18  to  65  per  cent.,  sp.  gr.  0*916  to 

Jahresbericht  for  1867. 162,  and  for  1868. 140.        0*995,  according  to  Siebold  (18/7). 
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the  balsam  with  a  dilute  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonium,  and  pre- 
cipitating by  hydrochloric  acid.  The  precipitate  dissolved  in  dilute 
alcohol  yields  the  acid  in  small  crystals,  but  to  the  amount  of  only 
about  one  per  cent. 

These  resin-acids  have  a  bitterish  taste  and  an  acid  reaction  ;  their 
salts  of  lead  and  silver  are  crystalline  but  insoluble ;  metacopaivate  of 
sodium  may  be  crystallized  from  its  watery  solution. 

Commerce — ^The  balsam  is  imported  in  barrels  direct  from  Pai'd  and 
Maranham,  sometimes  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  less  often  from  Demerara, 
Angostura,  Trinidad,  Maracaibo,  Savanilla,  and  Cartagena.  It  often 
reaches  England  by  way  of  Havre  and  New  York.  In  1875  there  were 
exported  10,150  kilogrammes  from  Savanilla,  99,800  lb.  from  Ciudad 
Bolivar  (Angostura),  and  65,243  kilos,  from  Pari. 

Uses — Copaiba  is  employed  in  medicine  on  account  of  its  stimulant 
action  on  the  mucous  membranes,  more  especially  those  of  the  urino- 
genital  organs. 

Adulteration — Copaiba  is  not  unfrequently  fraudulently  tampered 
with  before  it  reaches  the  pharmaceutist;  and  owing  to  its  naturally 
variable  composition,  arising  in  part  from  its  diverse  botanical  origin,  its 
purity  is  not  always  easily  ascertained. 

The  oleo-resin  usually  dissolves  in  a  small  proportion  of  absolute 
alcohol :  should  it  refuse  to  do  so,  the  presence  of  some  fatty  oil  other 
than  castor  oil  may  be  surmised.  To  detect  an  admixture  of  this  latter, 
one  part  of  the  balsam  should  be  heated  with  four  of  spirit  of  wine 
(sp.  gr.  0*838).  On  cooling,  the  mixture  separates  into  two  portions,  the 
upper  of  which  will  contain  any  castor  oil  present,  dissolved  in  alcohol 
and  the  essential  oil.  On  evaporation  of  this  upper  layer,  castor  oil 
may  be  recognized  by  its  odour ;  but  still  more  positively  by  heating  it 
with  caustic  soda  and  lime,  when  oenanthol  will  be  formed,  the  presence 
of  which  may  be  ascertained  by  its  peculiar  smell.  By  the  latter  test 
an  admixture  of  even  one  per  cent,  of  castor  oil  can  be  proved. 

The  presence  of  fatty  oil  in  any  considerable  quantity  is  likewise 
made  evident  by  the  greasiness  of  the  residue,  when  the  balsam  is 
deprived  of  its  essential  oil  by  prolonged  boiling  with  water. 

The  admixture  of  some  volatile  oil  with  copaiba  can  mostly  be 
detected  by  the  odour,  especially  when  the  balsam  is  dropped  on  a  piece 
of  warmed  metal.  Spint  of  wine  may  also  be  advantageously  tried 
for  the  same  purpose.  It  dissolves  but  very  sparingly  the  volatile  oil 
of  copaiba :  the  resins  of  the  latter  are  also  not  abundantly  soluble 
in  it.  Hence,  if  shaken  with  the  balsam,  it  would  remove  at  once 
the  larger  portion  of  any  essential  oil  that  might  have  been  added. 
For  the  recognition  of  Wood  Oil  if  mixed  with  copaiba,  see  page  233, 
note  1. 

Substitutes — Under  this  head  two  drugs  deserve  mention,  namely 
Ghirjnn  Balsam  or  Wood  Oil,  described  at  p.  88,  and 

Oleo-resin  of  Hardtvickia  pinnata  Roxb. — The  tree,  which  is  of 
a  large  size,  belongs  to  the  order  LeguinhioscB  and  is  nearly  related  to 
Cojpaifera,  According  to  Beddome,^  it  is  very  common  in  the  dense 
moist  forests  of  the  South  Travancore  Ghats,  and  has  also  been  found  in 

*  Flora  Sylvatica  for  Southern  India,  ^[adras,  part  2^  (1872),  2o5. 
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Soaih  Canara.  The  natives  extract  the  oleo-resin  in  exactly  the  same 
method  as  that  followed  by  the  aborigines  of  Brazil  in  the  case  of 
copaiba, — that  is  to  say,  they  make  a  deep  notch  reaching  to  the  heart 
of  the  trunk,  from  which  after  a  time  it  flows  out. 

This  oleo-resin,  which  has  the  smell  and  taste  of  copaiba,  but  a  much 
darker  colour,  was  first  examined  by  one  of  us  in  1865,  having  been 
sent  from  the  India  Museum  as  a  sample  of  Wood  Oil ;  it  was  sub- 
quenily  forwarded  to  us  in  more  ample  quantity  by  Dr.  Bidie  of 
Madras.  It  is  a  thick,  viscid  fluid,  which,  owing  to  its  intense  tint, 
looks  black  when  seen  in  bulk  by  reflected  light ;  yet  it  is  perfectly 
transparent  Viewed  in  a  thin  layer  by  transmitted  light,  it  is  light 
yeUowish-green,  in  a  thick  layer  vinous-red, — hence  is  dichromic.  It 
is  not  fluorescent,  nor  is  it  gelatinized  or  rendered  turbid  by  being 
heated  to  130"  C,  thus  differing  from  Wood  Oil.^  Broughton '  obtained 
by  prolonged  distillation  with  water  an  essential  oil  to  the  extent  of 
25  per  cent,  from  an  old  specimen,  and  of  more  than  40  per  cent.,  from 
one  recently  collected.  The  oil  was  found  to  have  the  same  composi- 
tion as  that  of  copaiba,  to  boil  at  225°  C,  and  to  rotate  the  plane  of 
polarization  to  the  left.  The  resin'  is  probably  of  two  kinds,  of  which 
one  at  least  possesses  acid  properties.  Broughton  made  many 
attempts,  but  without  success,  to  obtain  from  the  resin  crystals  of 
copaivic  acid. 

The  balsam  of  Hardwickia  has  been  used  in  India  for  gonorrhoea, 
and  with  as  much  success  as  copaiba. 


GUMMI  ACACIiE. 

Gummi  Arabicmn ;    Gum  Arabic;  F.    Goratne  Arabique ;    G. 
Arahisches  Gumvii,  Acacien-Gummi,  Kordofan  Gummi. 

Botanical  Origin — Among  the  plants  abounding  in  mucilage, 
numerous  Acacise  of  various  countries  are  in  the  first  line.  The  species 
particularly  known  for  affording  the  largest  quantities  of  the  finest  gum 
arabic  is  Acacia  Senegal^  Willdenow  (syn.  Mimosa  Senegal  L.,  A. 
Verek  Guillemin  et  Perrottet),  a  small  tree  not  higher  than  20  feet, 
growing  abundantly  on  sandy  soils  in  Western  Africa,  chiefly  north  of 
the  river  Senegal,  where  it  constitutes  extensive  forests.  It  is  called 
by  the  negroes  Verek.  The  same  tree  is  likewise  found  in  Southern 
Nubia,  Kordofan,  and  in  the  region  of  the  Atbara  in  Eastern  Africa, 
where  it  is  known  as  Hasliah.     It  has  a  greyish  bark,  the  inner  layers 


^  It  may  be  further  distinguished  from 
Wood  Oil  as  well  as  from  copaiba,  if  tested 
in  the  following  simple  manner: — Put  into 
a  tube  19  drops  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  and 
one  drop  of  the  oleo-resm,  and  shake  them 
together.  Then  add  one  drop  of  a  mixture 
of  or{ua1  parts  of  strong  sulphuric  and 
nitric  (1*42)  acids.  After  a  little  agitation 
the  api>earancc  of  the  respective  mixtures 
wiU  be  as  follows  : — 

Copaifta — Colour  faint  reddish   brown, 
with  deposit  of  resin  on  sides  of  tube. 

Wood  Oil — Colour  intense  purplish-red, 
becoming  violet  after  some  minutes. 


Oleo-resm  of  Hardwickia — No  percept- 
ible alteration  ;  the  mixture  pale  greenish 
yellow. 

By  this  test  the  presence  in  copaiba  of 
one-eighth  of  its  volume  of  Wood  Oil  may 
be  easily  shown. 

^Beddome,  op.  cit, 

^  See  also  Uazlett,  Moflras  Monthly 
Journ.  of  Med.  JScience,  June  1872. 

^Figures  in  Guillemin  and  Perrottet 
Flortr  Senegamb.  tent.  1830,  p.  246,  tab. 
56  ;  also  Bentley  and  Trimen,  Med.  Plants^ 
part  17  (1877). 
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of  which  are  strongly  fibrous,  small  yellowish  flowers  densely  arranged 
in  spikes  2  to  3  inches  long,  and  exceeding  the  bipinnate  leaves,  and  a 
broad  legume  3  to  4  inches  in  length  containing  5  to  6  seeds. 

According  to  Schweinfurth/  it  is  this  tree  exclusively  .that  yields 
the  fine  white  gum  of  the  countries  bordering  the  Upper  Nile,  and 
especially  of  Kordofan.    He  states  that  only  brownish  or  reddish  sorts 
of  gum  are  produced  by  the  Talch,  Talha  or  Kakul,  Acacia  ste7iocarpa 
Hochstetter,  by  the  Ssofiar,  A,  fistula  Schweinf  {A.  Seyal  Delile,  var 
Fistula^  as  well  as  by  the  Ssant  or  Sont,  A.  nilotica  Desfont  (A 
arabica  Willd.).    These  trees  grow  in  north-eastern  Africa ;  the  iMt^ 
named  is,  moreover,  widely  distributed  all  over  tropical  Africa  as  &r  as 
Senegambia,'   Mozambique  and  Natal,  and  also  extends  to    Sindh 
Gujarat'  and  Central  India.     We  find  even  the  first  sort,  "Karami"' 
of  gum  exported  from  the  Somali  coast,*  to  be  inferior  to  good  common 
Arabic  gum.    Hildebrandt  (1875)  mentions  that  gum  is  there  largely 
collected  from  Acacia  abysdnica  Hochst.  and  A.  glaucopkyUa  Steudef. 

History — The  history  of  this  drug  carries  us  back  to  a  remote  anti- 
quity. The  Egyptian  fleets  brouglit  gum  from  the  gulf  of  Aden  as 
early  as  the  17th  century  B.C.  Thus  in  the  treasury  of  king  Rhampsinit 
(Ramses  III.)  at  Medinet  Abu,  there  are  representations  of  gum-trees, 
together  with  heaps  of  gum.  The  symbol  used  to  signify  gum,  is  read 
Kami-en-punt  i.e.  gum  from  the  country  of  Punt.  This,  in  all  proba- 
bility, includes  both  the  Somali  coast  as  well  as  that  of  the  opposite 
parts  of  Arabia  (see  article  Olibanum,  p.  136).  Thus,  gum  is  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  Egyptian  inscriptions;  sometimes  mention  is 
made  of  gum  from  Canaan.  The  word  kami  is  the  original  of  the 
Greek  KOfifii,  whence  through  the  Latin  our  own  word  gum? 

The  Egyptians  used  gum  largely  in  painting ;  an  inscription  exists 
whicli  states  that  in  one  particular  instance  a  solution  of  Kami  (gum) 
was  used  to  render  adherent  the  mineral  pigment  called  cJiesteb,^  the 
name  applied  to  lapis  lazuli  or  to  a  glass  coloured  blue  by  cobalt. 

Turning  to  the  Greeks,  we  find  that  Theophrastus  in  the  3rd  and 
4th  century  B.C.  mentioned  Ko/x/x^asaproductof  the  Egyptian  ^Aicai/0a, 
of  which  tree  there  was  a  forest  in  the  Thebal's  of  Upper    I^pt! 
Strabo  also,  in  describing  the  district  of  Arsinoe,  the  modem  Faytlm 
says  that  gum  is  got  from  the  forest  of  tlie  Thebaic  Akanthe, 

Celsus  in  the  1st  century  mentions  Oummi  acanthinum;  Dios- 
corides  and  Pliny  also  describe  Egyptian  gum,  which  the  latter  values 
at  3  deiiarii  [28.]  per  lb. 

In  those  times  gum  no  doubt  used  to  be  shipped  from  north-eastern 
Africa  to  Arabia  j  there  is  no  evidence  showing  that  Arabia  itself  had 
ever  furnished  the  chief  bulk  of  the  drug.    The  designation  gum  arahic 


^  Au/zdhlung  und  Btschreibung  der  Aca- 
cien-ArtendeaNilijebieU.—Linnaaj  i.  (1867) 
308-370,  with  21  platct.  Schweinfurth's 
observations  are  strongly  confirmed  by  an 
account  of  the  commerce  of  Khartum  in 
the  Zeituchrift  fur  Krdkunde,  ii.  (1867, 
Berlin)  474. 

3  The  A.  Adans<mii  Guill.  ct  Pcrr.  is  the 
BaniG  trfifi 

'The  **Kikar"  of  the  Pwnjaub,  or 
"Babul "  or  ••  Babur  "  of  Central  India. 


^As  presented  to  me  by  Capt.  Honter 
of  Aden,  July  1877.— F.  A.F. 

•  We  have  to  thank  Professor  DUmichen 
for  most  of  the  information  relating  to 
Egypt,  which  may  be  partly  found  in  his 
own  works,  and  partly  in  those  of  Brugsch, 
Ebers,  and  Lopsms. 

*  LepsiuB,  Ahhandl,  der  Akademie  der 
Wiss^nsch,  zu  Btrlin  for  1871,  p.  77.  126. 
Metalle  in  den  Aegyptischen  Inachriften. 
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occurs  in  Diodorus  Siculus  (2,  49)  in  the  first  century  of  our  era^ 
aJso  in  the  list  of  goods  of  Alexandria  mentioned  in  our  article  on 
Qalbanum. 

Gum  was  employed  by  the  Arabian  physicians  and  by  those  of  the 
school  of  Salerno,  yet  its  utility  in  medicine  and  the  arts  was  but  little 
appreciated  in  Europe  until  a  much  later  period.  For  the  latter  purpose 
at  least  the  gummy  exudations  of  indigenous  trees  were  occasionally 
resorted  to,  as  distinctly  pointed  out  about  the  beginning  of  the  12th 
century,  by  Theophilus  or  Rogker:^  "gummi  quot  exit  de  arbore 
ceraso  vel  pruno." 

During  the  middle  ages,  the  small  supplies  that  recLched  Europe  were 

Jrocured  through  the  Italian  traders  from  Egypt  and  Turkey.  Thus 
^egolotti,'  who  wrote  a  work  on  commerce  about  A.D.  1340,  speaks  of 
gum  arable  as  one  of  the  drugs  sold  at  Constantinople  by  the  pound 
not  by  the  quintal.  Again,  in  a  list  of  drugs  liable  to  duty  at  Pisa  in 
1305,  and  in  a  similar  list  relating  to  Paris  in  1349,*  we  find  mention 
of  gum  arable.  It  is  likewise  named  by  Pasi,^  in  1521,  as  an  export 
from  Venice  to  London. 

Gum  also  reached  Europe  fi-om  Western  Africa,  with  which  region 
the  Portuguese  had  a  direct  trade  as  early  as  1449. 

Production — Respecting  the  origin  of  gum  in  the  tribe  AcacicBj  no 
observations  have  been  made  similar  to  those  of  H.  von  Mohl  on  traga- 
cantJi.^ 

It  appears  that  gum  generally  exudes  from  the  trees  spontaneously, 
in  sufficient  abundance  to  render  wounding  the  bark  superfluous.  The 
Somali  tribes  of  East  Africa,  however,  are  in  the  habit  of  promoting  the 
outflow  by  making  long  incisions  in  the  stem  and  branches  of  the  tree.^ 
In  Kordofan  the  lumps  of  gum  are  broken  off  with  an  axe,  and  collected 
in  baskets. 

The  most  valued  product,  called  Hashabi  gum,  from  the  province  of 
Dejara  in  Kordofan,  is  sent  northward  from  Bara  and  El  Obeid  to 
Dabbeh  on  the  Nile,  and  thence  down  the  river  to  Egypt ;  or  it  reaches 
the  White  Nile  at  Mandjara. 

A  less  valuable  gum,  known  as  Hashabi  el  Jeavi'e,  comes  from  Sennaar 
on  the  Blue  Nile;  and  a  still  worse  from  the  barren  table-land  of 
Takka,  lying  between  the  eastern  tributaries  of  the  Blue  Nile  and  the 
Atbara  and  Mareb ;  and  from  the  highlands  of  the  Bishariin  Arabs 
between  Khartum  and  the  Red  Sea.  This  gum  is  transported  by  way  of 
Khartum  or  El  Mekheir  (Berber),  or  by  Suakin  on  the  Red  Sea.  Hence, 
the  worst  kind  of  gum  is  known  in  Egypt  as  Sarruigh  Savakwmi  {Suakin 
Oum). 

According  to  Munzinger,®  a  better  sort  of  gum  is  produced  along  the 
Samhara  coast  towards  Berbera,  and  is  shipped  at  Massowa.  Some  of 
it  reaches  Egypt  by  way  of  Jidda,  which  town  being  in  the  district  of 


*  Schedula  divtrsarum  artium,  Ilg's  edition 
in  Eitelberger's  Quellenschri/ten  fur  Ktinsl- 
gfsehichU,  vii.  (1874)  60. 

*  Delhi  Decivia  e  di  varie  altre  ^ravfzze 
impotU  dal  commune  di  Firemen  iil  (17G6) 
18. 

*  Bonaini,  SUUuU  inediti  della  ciUd  di 
Fimh  Firenie,  iii  (1857)  106.  114. 


*  Ordonnances  des  JRois  de  France,u.  (1729) 
310. 

*  Tariffa  de  pesiemisure,  Venet.   1621. 
204.  First  edition,  1503. 

*  See,    however,    Moller,    Aoademy    of 
Vienna,  Silzunf/sberichtc,  June  1876. 

'  Vaughan  (Drugs  of   Aden),    Pharm, 
Joum.  xii.  (1863)  226. 
"  Private  information  to  F.  A.F. 
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Arabia  called  the  Hejaz,  the  gum  thence  brought  receives  the  name  of 
Scwiagh  Hejazi ;  it  is  also  called  Jiddah  or  Oedda  Guvl.  The  gums  of 
Zeila,  Berbera  and  the  Somali  countiy  about  Gardafui,  are  shipped  to 
Aden,  or  direct  to  Bombay.  A  little  gum  is  collected  in  Southern 
Arabia,  but  the  quantity  is  said  to  be  insignificant.^ 

In  the  French  colony  of  Senegal,  gum,  which  is  one  of  its  principal 
productions,  is  collected  chiefly  in  the  country  lying  north  of  the  river, 
by  the  Moors  who  exchange  it  for  European  commodities.  The  gather- 
ing commences  after  the  rainy  season  in  November  when  the  wind 
begins  to  set  from  the  desert,  and  continues  till  the  month  of  July. 
The  gum  is  shipped  for  the  most  part  to  Bordeaux.  The  quantity 
annually  imported  into  France  since  1828  from  Senegal  is  varying  from 
between  IJ  to  5  millions  of  kilogrammes. 

Description — Gum  arabic  does  not  exhibit  any  very  characteristic 
fonns  like  those  observable  in  gum  tragacanth.  The  finest  white  gum 
of  Kordofan,  which  is  that  most  suitable  for  medicinal  use,  occurs  in 
lumps  of  various  sizes  from  that  of  a  walnut  downwards.  They  are 
mostly  of  ovoid  or  spherical  form,  rarely  vermicular,  with  the  surface  in 
the  unbroken  masses,  rounded, — in  the  fragments,  angular.  They  are 
traversed  by  numerous  fissures,  and  break  easily  and  with  a  vitreous 
fracture.  The  interior  is  often  less  fissured  than  the  outer  portion.  At 
100°  C.  the  cracks  increase,  and  the  gum  becomes  extremely  friable. 
In  moist  air,  it  slowly  absorbs  about  6  per  cent  of  water. 

The  finest  gum  arabic  is  perfectly  clear  and  colourless;  inferior 
kinds  have  a  brownish,  reddisn  or  yellowish  tint  of  greater  or  less 
intensity,  and  are  more  or  less  contaminated  with  accidental  impurities 
such  as  bark.  The  finest  white  gum  turns  black  and  assumes  an 
empyreumatic  taste,  when  it  is  kept  for  months  at  a  temperature  of 
about  98**  C,  either  in  an  open  vessel,  or  enclosed  in  a  glass  tube,  after 
having  been  previously  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  or  not. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  gum  deviates  the  plane  of  polarization  6* 
to  the  left  in  a  column  50  mm.  long ;  but  after  being  long  kept,  it 
becomes  strongly  acid,  the  gum  having  been  partly  converted  into 
sugar,  and  its  optical  properties  are  altered.  An  alkaline  solution  of 
cupric  tartrate  is  not  reduced  by  solution  of  gum  even  at  a  boiling  heat, 
unless  it  contains  a  somewhat  considerable  proportion  of  sugar,  extrac- 
table  by  alcohol,  or  a  fraudulent  admixture  of  dextrin. 

We  found  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  purest  pieces  of  colourless  gum  dried  in 
the  air  at  15°  C,  to  be  1487  ;  but  it  increases  to  1*525,  if  the  gum  is 
dried  at  100'. 

The  foregoing  remarks  apply  chiefly  to  the  fine  white  gum  of 
Kordofan,  the  Picked  Txtrkey  Gum  or  White  Senncuir  Oum  of  druggists. 
The  other  sorts  which  are  met  with  in  the  London  market  are  the 
following : — 

1.  Se7i€gal  G^im — As  stated  above,  this  gum  is  an  important  item 
of  the  French  trade  with  Africa,  but  is  not  much  used  in  England. 
Its  colour  is  usually  yellowish  or  somewhat  reddish,  and  the  lumps, 
which  are  of  large  size,  are  often  elongated  or  vermicular.  Moreover 
Senegal  gum  never  exhibits  the  numerous  fissures  seen  in  Kordofan 
gum,  80  that  the  masses  are  much  firmer  and  less  easily  broken.     In 

^Vaughan,  /.c. 
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every  other  respect,  whether  chemical  or  oi)tical,  we  tind^  Senegal  gum 
and  KordofiEUi  gum  to  be  identical ;  and  the  two,  notwithstanding  their 
diSerent  appearance,  are  produced  by  one  and  the  same  species  of 
Acacia,  namely  Acacia  Senegal. 

2.  Suakin  Oiim,  Talca  or  Taiha  Gurny  yielded  by  Acacia  steno- 
carpa,  and  by  A,  Seyal  var.  Fistulu,  is  remarkable  for  its  brittleness, 
which  occasions  much  of  it  to  arrive  in  the  market  in  a  semi-pulveru- 
lent state.  It  is  a  mixture  of  nearly  colourless  and  of  brownish  gum, 
with  here  and  there  pieces  of  a  deep  reddish- brown.  Large  tears  have 
a  dull  opaque  look,  by  reason  of  the  innumerable  minute  fissures  which 
penetrate  Uie  rather  bubbly  mass.    It  is  imported  from  Alexandria. 

3.  Morocco^  Mogador  or  Brmim  Barbary  G^em— consists  of  tears 
of  moderate  size,  often  vermiform,  and  of  a  rather  uniform,  light,  dusky 
brown  tint.  The  tears  which  are  internally  glassy  become  cracked  on 
the  surface  and  brittle  if  kept  in  a  warm  room ;  they  are  perfectly 
soluble  in  water.  The  above  mentioned  Acacia  vilotica  is  supposed  to 
be  the  source  of  the  gum  exported  from  Morocco,  and  also  from  Fezzan. 

Gums  of  various  kinds,  including  the  resin  Sandrac,  were  exported 
fix>ni  Morocco  in  the  year  1872  to  the  extent  of  5110  cwt.,  a  quantity 
much  below  the  average.^ 

4.  Cape  Ghnn — This  gum,  which  is  uniformly  of  an  amber  brown, 
is  produced  in  plenty  in  the  Cape  Colony,  as  a  spontaneous  exudation 
of  Acacia  korricla  Willd.  (-4.  Karroo  Hayne,  A.  capenais  Burch.), 
a  large  tree,  the  Doomhoom,  Wiitedooi^n  or  Kai^i^ddooni  of  the  Cape 
colonists,  the  commonest  tree  of  the  lonely  deserts  of  Soutli  Africa. 
The  Blue  Book  of  the  Cape  Colony,  published  in  1873,  states  the  export 
of  gum  in  1872  as  101,241  lb. 

5.  East  India  Gum — The  best  qualities  consist  of  tears  of  various 
sizes,  sometimes  as  large  as  an  egg,  internally  transparent  and  vitreous, 
of  a  pale  amber  or  pinkish  hue,  completely  soluble  in  water.  This  gum 
is  largely  shipped  from  Bombay,  but  is  almost  wholly  the  produce  of 
Africa ;  the  imports  into  Bombay  from  the  Red  Sea  ports,  Aden  and 
the  African  Coast  in  the  year  1872-73,  were  14,352  cwt.  During  the 
same  year  the  shipments  from  Bombay  to  the  United  Kingdom 
amounted  to  4,561  cwt.^ 

6.  AvMralian  Giiniy  Wattle  Gum — This  occurs  in  large  hard 
globular  tears  and  lumps,  occasionally  of  a  pale  yellow,  yet  more  often 
of  an  amber  or  of  a  reddish-brown  hue.  It  is  transparent  and  entirely 
soluble  in  water ;  the  mucilage  is  strongly  adhesive,  and  said  to  be  less 
liable  to  crack  when  dry  than  that  of  some  other  gums.  The  solution, 
especially  that  of  the  darker  and  inferior  kinds,  contains  a  little  tannin, 
evidently  derived  from  the  very  astringent  bark  which  is  often  attached 
to  the  gum. 

A,  pycnantha  Benth. ;  A.  decurrens  Willd.  {A,  mollis^ivia  Willd., 
A.  dealbata  Link),  Black  or  Green  Wattle-tree  of  the  colonists,  and  A, 
hoirwlophyUa  A.  Cunn.,  are  the  trees  which  furnish  the  gum  arable  of 
Australia.^ 

*  Flilckiger,  in  the  JnkreAhericht  of  Wig-  of  the  Presidency  of  Bombay  for  1872-73, 

gen  MSkd  Husemann,  18G9.  149.  pt.  ii.  34.  77. 

»  Consular  Reports,  AuKust,  1873.  917.  *  P.  von  Muller,  Select  Plants  for  indus- 

^StaiemerU  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation  trial  culture  in  Victoria,  1876  ;  2.  4. 
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Chemical  Characters  and  Composition — At  ordinary  tem- 
peratures gum  dissolves  very  slowly  and  without  affecting  the  thermo- 
meter in  an  equal  weight  of  water,  forming  a  thick,  glutinous,  slightly 
opalescent  liquid,  having  a  mawkish  taste  and  decidedly  acid  reaction. 
At  higher  temperatures  the  dissolution  of  gum  is  but  slightly  accele- 
rated, and  water  does  not  take  up  a  much  larger  quantity  even  at  100^ 
The  finest  gum  dried  at  100**  C.  forms  with  two  parts  of  water  a 
mucilage  of  sp.  gr.  1*149  at  15**  C. 

This  solution  mixes  with  glycerine,  and  the  mixture  may  be  evapo- 
rated to  the  consistence  of  a  jelly  without  any  separation  taking  place. 
Solid  gum  in  lumps,  on  the  contrary,  is  but  little  affected  by  concen- 
trated glycerine.  In  other  liquids,  gum  is  insoluble  or  only  slightly 
soluble,  unless  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  present.  Thus 
100  parts  of  spirit  of  wine  containing  22  volumes  per  cent,  of  alcohol, 
dissolve  57  parts  of  gum ;  spirit  containing  40  per  cent,  of  alcohol 
takes  up  10  parts,  and  spirit  of  50  per  cent,  only  4  parts.  Aqueous 
alcohol  of  60  per  cent,  no  longer  dissolves  gum,  but  exti-acts  from  it  a 
small  quantity  (^  to  ^  per  cent,  according  to  the  variety)  of  resin 
colouring  matter,  glucose,  calcium  chloride,  and  other  salts. 

Neutral  acetate  of  lead  does  not  precipitate  gum  arable  mucilage  ; 
but  the  basic  acetate  forms,  even  in  a  very  dilute  solution,  a  precipitate 
of  definite  constitution. 

Soluble  silicates,  borates,  and  ferric  salts  render  gum  solution  turbid, 
or  thicken  it  to  a  jelly.  It  is  not  a  compound  of  gum  with  any  of  these 
substances  which  is  formed,  but  in  the  cases  of  the  first,  basic  silicates 
separate.  No  alteration  is  produced  by  silver  salts,  mercuric  chloride 
or  iodine.  Ammonium  oxalate  throws  down  the  lime  contained  in  a 
solution  of  gum.  Gum  dissolves  in  an  amraoniacal  solution  of  cupric 
oxide.     Acted  upon  by  nitric  acid,  mucic  acid  is  produced. 

Small,  air-dried  lumps  of  gum  lose  by  desiccation  over  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  (or  by  heating  them  in  the  water-bath)  12  to  16  per 
cent,  of  water.  If  gum  independently  of  its  amount  of  lime,  be  presented 
by  the  formula  C^^H^O^  +  SH^O,  the  loss  of  3  molecules  of  water  will 
correspond  to  a  decrease  in  weight  of  13*6  per  cent.;  in  carefully 
selected  colourless  pieces,  we  have  found  it  to  amount  to  1314  per 
cent.  At  a  temperature  of  about  150*'  C,  gum  parts  with  another  mole- 
cule of  water,  and  partly  loses  its  solubility  and  assumes  a  brownish  hue 
and  empyreumatic  taste.  Gum  already  by  keeping  it  for  a  week  at  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  95*'  C.  gradually  acquires  a  decidedly  empy- 
reumatic taste.  We  have  also  observed,  on  the  other  hand,  a  fine  white 
gum  affording  an  imperfect  solution  which  was  glairy,  like  the  mucilage 
of  marsh-mallow,  but  in  no  other  respect  could  we  find  that  it  diftered 
from  ordinary  gum.  On  exposing  it  for  some  days  to  a  temperature  of 
95°  C,  it  afforded  a  solution  of  the  usual  character. 

When  gum  arable  is  dissolved  in  cold  water  and  the  solution  is 
slightly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  alcohol  produces  it  in  a 
precipitate  of -4ra6i7i  or  J. ratio -4cid.  It  may  be  also  prepared  by 
placing  a  solution  of  gum  (1  gum  +  5  water),  acidulated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  on  a  dialyser,  when  the  calcium  salt  will  diffuse  out,  leaving 
behind  a  solution  of  arabin. 

Solution  of  arabin  differs  from  one  of  ^um  in  not  being  precipitated 
by  alcohol.    Having  been  dried,  it  loses  its  solubility,  merely  swelling 
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in  water,  but  not  dissolving  even  at  a  boiling  heat  If  an  alkali  is 
added,  it  forms  a  solution  like  ordinary  gum.  Neubauer  who  observed 
these  facts  (1854-57)  showed  that  gum  arable  is  essentially  an  acid 
calcium  salt  of  arable  acid. 

Arabic  Add  dried  at  100"*  C.  has  the  composition  C^^H^^O^^  and 
gives  up  H*0  when  it  unites  with  bases.  It  has  however  a  great 
tendency  to  form  salts  containing  a  large  excess  of  acid.  An  acid 
calcium  arabate  of  the  composition  (C?'H**0")2  Ca  +  3  (C'H^^O"  +  5  Off) 
would  afford  by  incineration  495  per  cent,  of  calcium  carbonate. 
Nearly  this  amount  of  ash  is  in  fact  sometimes  yielded  by  gum.  The 
most  carefully  selected  colourless  pieces  of  it  yield  from  2*7  to  4  per 
cent,  of  ash,  consisting  mainly  of  calcium  carbonate,  but  containing  also 
carbonates  of  potassium  and  magnesium.  Phosphoric  acid  appears 
never  to  occur  in  gums. 

Natural  gum  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  salt  of  arable  acid 
having  a  large  excess  of  acid,  or  perhaps  as  a  mixture  of  such  salts 
of  calcium,  potassium  and  magnesium.  It  is  to  the  presence  of  these 
bases,  which  are  doubtless  derived  from  the  cell-wall  from  which  the 
gum  exuded,  that  gum  owes  its  solubility. 

It  still  remains  unexplained  why  certain  gums,  not  unprovided 
with  mineral  constituents,  merely  swell  up  in  water  without  dissolving, 
thus  materially  differing  from  gum  arable.  There  is  also  a  marked 
difference  between  gum  arable  and  many  other  varieties  of  gum  or 
mucilage,  which  immediately  form  a  plumbic  compound  if  treated  with 
neutral  acetate  of  lead.  The  type  of  the  swelling,  but  not  really  soluble 
gums,  is  Tragacanth,  but  there  are  a  great  many  other  substances  of 
the  same  class,  some  of  them  perfectly  resembling  gum  arable  in 
external  appearance.  The  name  of  Bassora  gum  has  also  been  applied 
to  the  latter  kinds. 

Commerce — The  imports  of  Gum  Arabic  into  the  United  Kingdom 
have  been  as  follows  : — 

1871  1873 

76,136  cwt.,  value  £250,088.  42,837  cwt.,  value  £123,080. 

The  country  whence  by  far  the  largest  supplies  are  shipped,  is 
Egypt 

Uses — Gum  is  employed  in  medicine  rather  as  an  adjuvant  than 
as  possessing  any  remedial  powers  of  its  own. 

Substitutes — A  great  number  of  trees  are  capable  of  affording 
eums  more  or  less  similar  to  gum  arabic.  There  is  to  be  mentioned  for 
instance  Prosopis  glandulosa  Torrey,  a  tree  growing  from  30  to  40 
feet  in  height,  occurring  very  abundantly  in  Texas,  and  extending  as 
far  west  as  the  Colorado  and  the  gulf  of  California.  It  is  universally 
known  by  its  Mexican  name  Mesquite,  It  belongs  to  the  same 
suborder  of  the  Mimosse  like  the  Acaciae  tribe  of  the  Adenanthere®. 
Mesquite  gum  agrees  not  with  the  fine  description,  but  with  the  inferior 
sorts  of  gum  arabic,  and  is  sometimes  used  in  America,^  since  1854, 
in  the  manufacture  of  confectionery  and  the  arts. 

Feronia  Ghwi  or  Wood  Apple  Oum.  This  is  the  produce  of  Feronia 

^  See  Proceedings  of  Am,  Pliarm.  Amot.  1875.  647;  Am,  Joum,  of  Pharm.  1878.  480. 
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Elephantum  Correa,  a  spiny  tree,  50  to  GO  feet  high,  of  the  order  of 
Aurantiacemy  common  throughout  India  from  the  hot  valleys  of  the 
Himalaya  to  Ceylon,  and  also  found  in  Java.  There  exudes  from  its 
bark  abundance  of  gum,  which  appears  not  to  be  collected  for  exporta- 
tion 'per  se,  but  rather  to  be  mixed  indiscriminately  with  other  gum,  as 
that  of  Acaci((. 

Feronia  gum  sometimes  forms  small  roundish  transparent,  almost 
colourless  teara,  more  frequently  stalactitic  or  knobby  masses,  of  a 
brownish  or  reddish  colour,  more  or  less  deep.  In  an  authentic  sample, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Thwaites  of  Ceylon,  horn-shaped 
pieces  about  J  an  inch  thick  and  two  inches  long  also  occur. 

Dissolved  in  two  parts  of  water,  it  affords  an  almost  tasteless 
mucilage,  of  much  greater  viscosity  than  that  of  gum  arabic  made  in 
the  same  proportions.  The  solution  reddens  litmus,  and  is  precipitated 
like  gum  arabic  by  alcohol,  oxalate  of  ammonium,  alkaline  silicates, 
perchloride  of  iron,  but  not  by  borax.  Moreover,  the  solution  of 
Feronia  gum  is  precipitated  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead  or  caustic 
baryta,  but  not  by  potash.  If  the  solution  is  completely  precipitated 
by  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  the  residual  liquid  will  be  found  to  contain 
a  small  quantity  of  a  different  gum,  identical  apparently  with 
gum  arabic,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  thrown  down  by  acetate  of 
lead.  If  the  lime  is  precipitated  from  the  Feronia  mucilage  by 
oxalate  of  potassium,  the  gum  partially  loses  its  solubility  and  forms  a 
turbid  liquid. 

From  the  preceding  experiments,  it  follows  that  a  larger  portion  of 
Feronia  gum  is  by  no  means  identical  with  gum  arabic.  The  former, 
when  examined  in  a  colunin  of  50  mm.  length,  deviates  the  rays  of 
polarized  light  0°'4  to  the  right, — not  to  the  l^ft  as  gum  arabic.  This 
was,  we  believe,  the  first  instance  of  a  dextrogyre  gum ;  ^  Scheibler  has 
afterwards  shown  (1873)  that  there  are  also  dextrogyre  varieties  among 
the  African  gum  from  Sennar.  Gum  arabic  may  be  combined  with 
oxide  of  lead ;  the  compound  (arabate  of  lead)  contains  306  per  cent, 
of  oxide  of  lead,  whereas  the  plumbic  compound  of  Feronia  gum,  dried 
at  110°  C,  yielded  us  only  14*76  per  cent,  of  PbO.  The  formula 
(Qi3jj2ion)2pb  +  2  (C^H^G")  supposes  142  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  lead. 

Feronia  gum  repeatedly  treated  with  fuming  nitric  acid  produces 
abundant  crystals  of  mucic  acid.  We  found  our  sample  of  the  gum  to 
yield  17  per  cent,  of  water,  when  dried  at  110*'  C.  It  left  3*55  per  cent, 
of  ash. 

CATECHU. 

Catechu  niginim;  Black  Catechu,  Peg%i  Catechu,  Cutch,  Tei*ra 
Japariica ;  F.  Cachou,  Cachou  brun  ou  noir ;  G.  Catechu. 

Botanical  Origin — The  trees  from  which  this  drug  is  manufactured 
are  of  two  species,  namely : — 

1.  Acacia  Catechu  Willd.  (Mimosa  Catechu  L.  fil.,  M.  Sitndra 
Roxb.2),  ^  ^YQQ  30  to  40  feet  high,  with  a  short,  not  very  straight  trunk 

*  FlUckiger,    Pharm,   Joum.   x.   (1869).         card  ^^mosa  {Acacia)  Sundra  as  distinct 
C4l.  from   A.    Catechu. — Fig.   in   Bontley   and 

'^  Some  Indian  1)otauist8,  as  Beddome,  re-        Trinieu,  part  17. 
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4  to  6  feet  in  girth,  strangling  thorny  branches,  light  feathery  foliage, 
and  dark  grey  or  brown  bark,  reddish  and  fibrous  interoaUy. 

It  is  common  in  most  parts  of  India  and  Burma,  where  it  is  highly 
▼alaed  for  its  wood,  which  is  used  for  posts  and  for  various  domestic 
purposes,  as  weU  as  for  making  catechu  and  charcoal,  while  the  astrin- 
gent bark  serves  for  tanning.  It  also  grows  in  the  hotter  and  drier 
parts  of  Ceylon.  A.  Catechu  abounds  in  the  forests  of  Tropical  Eastern 
Africa;  it  is  found  in  the  Soudan,  Sennaar,  .Abyssinia,  the  Noer 
country,  and  Mozambique,  but  in  none  of  these  regions  is  any  astringent 
extract  manufactured  from  its  wood. 

2.  A.  Swma  Kurz  ^  (Mimosa  Suma  Roxb.),  a  large  tree  with  a  red 
heartwood,  but  a  white  bark,  nearly  related  to  the  preceding  but  not 
having  so  extensive  a  geographical  range.  It  grows  in  the  South  of 
India  (Mysore),  Bengal  and  Gujerat.  The  baik  is  used  in  tanning, 
and  catechu  is  made  from  the  heart-wood. 

The  extract  of  the  wood  of  these  two  species  of  Acacia  is  Catechu 
in  the  true  and  original  sense  of  the  word,  a  substance  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  Oambier,  which,  though  very  similar  in  composition,  is 
widely  diverse  in  botanical  origin,  and  always  regarded  in  commerce  as 
a  distinct  article. 

History — Barbosa  in  his  description  of  the  East  Indies  in  1514 ' 
mentions  a  drug  called  Cacho  as  an  article  of  export  from  Cambay  to 
Malacca.  This  is  the  name  for  Catechu  in  some  of  the  languages  of 
Southern  India' 

About  fifty  years  later,  Garcia  de  Orta  gave  a  particular  account  of 
the  same  drug  *  under  its  Hindustani  name  of  Kat,  first  describing  the 
tree  and  then  the  method  of  preparing  an  extract  from  its  wood.  This 
latter  substance  was  at  that  period  made  up  with  the  flour  of  a  cereal 
(Eleusine  coi^acaTia  Gartn.)  into  tablets  or  lozenges,  and  apparently  not 
sold  in  its  simple  state :  compositions  of  this  kind  are  stiU  met  with  in 
India.  In  the  time  of  Garcia  de  Orta  the  drug  was  an  important 
article  of  traffic  to  Malacca  and  China,  as  well  as  to  Arabia  and  Persia. 

Notwithstanding  these  accounts,  catechu  remained  unknown  in 
Europe  until  the  17th  century,  when  it  began  to  be  brought  from 
Japan,  or  at  least  said  to  be  exported  from  that  country.  It  was  known 
about  1641  to  Johannes  Schroder,'  and  is  quoted  at  nearly  the  same 
time  in  several  tarifis  of  German  towns,  being  included  in  the  simples 
of  mineral  origin.* 

In  1671,  catechu  was  noticed  as  a  useful  medicine  by  G.  W.  Wedel 
of  Jena,^  who  also  called  attention  to  the  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  its 


*  Brandis,  Forest  Flora  of  North-  Western 
and  Centred  Indian  Lond.  1874.  187,  from 
which  exceUent  work  we  also  borrow  tho 
description  of  A.  Catechu, 

'  Published  by  the  Hakluyt  Society, 
Lond.  1866.  p.  191. 

*  Ab  Tamil  and  Canarese,  in  which  ac- 
cording to  modem  spelling  the  word  ii 
written  Kdshu  or  Kdcku.  —  Moodeen 
Sheriff  SuppL  to  Pharmacopoeia  of  India, 
1879.  96. 

*  Aromatum  Historia,  ed.  Clusius,  1574. 
44. — He  writes  the  word  Cate, 

*  Phannacopfpia  medico-phyaicay  Ulm», 


1649.  lib.  iii.  516.  '*  Est  et  genus  teme 
exoticse,  colore  purpureum,  punctulis  albis 
intertextum,  ac  si  situm  contraxisset,  sapore 
aasteriusculom,  masticatum  liquescens, 
subdulcemque  post  se  relinquens  eaporem, 
Ca^^cAu  vocant,  sen  Terram  japonicam,  .  . 
Particulam  hujus  obtinui  a  Phannacopoeo 
nostrate  cunosissimo  Dn.  Matthia  Bansa. '' 
The  preface  is  dated  Frankfurt  a.d.  1641. 

«  Pharm.  Journ.  vi.  (1876)  1022. 

7  Usus  novas  Catechu  seu  Terra  Japonicop, 
—Ephemerides  Nat.  Cur,  Dec.  i.  ann.  2 
(1671)  209. 
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mineral  or  vegetable  nature.  Schrock  ^  in  1677  combated  the  notion  of 
its  mineral  origin,  and  gave  reasons  for  considering  it  a  vegetable  sub- 
stance. A  few  years  later,  Cleyer,'  who  had  a  personal  knowledge  of 
China,  pointed  out  the  enormous  consumption  of  catechu  for  mastication 
in  the  East, — ^that  it  is  imported  into  Japan, — that  the  best  comes  from 
Pegu,  but  some  also  from  Surat,  Malabar,  Bengal,  and  Ceylon. 

Catechu  was  received  into  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  of  1721,  but 
was  even  then  placed  among  "  Terrce  TiiedicamentosceJ' 

The  wholesale  price  in  London  in  1776  was  Jil6  16«.  per  cwt ;  in 
1780  £20  ;  in  1793  £14  148.,  from  which  it  is  easy  to  infer  that  the 
consumption  could  only  have  been  very  smalL^ 

Manufacture — Cutch,  commonly  called  in  India  Kdt  or  Kut,  is  an 
aqueous  extract  made  from  the  wood  of  the  tree.  The  process  for 
preparing  it  varies  slightly  in  different  districts. 

The  tree  is  reckoned  to  be  of  proper  age  when  its  trunk  is  about 
a  foot  in  diameter.  It  is  then  cut  down,  and  the  whole  of  the  woody 
part,  with  the  exception  of  the  smaller  branches  and  the  bark,  is 
chopped  into  chips.  Some  accounts  state  that  only  the  darker  heart- 
wood  is  thus  used.  The  chips  are  then  placed  with  water  in  earthen 
jars,  a  series  of  which  is  arranged  over  a  mud-built  fire-place,  usually 
in  the  open  air.  Here  the  water  is  made  to  boil,  the  liquor  as  it 
becomes  thick  and  strong  being  decanted  into  another  vessel,  in  which 
the  evaporation  is  continued  until  the  extract  is  sufficiently  inspissated, 
when  it  is  poured  into  moulds  made  of  clay,  or  of  leaves  pinned  together 
in  the  shape  of  cups,  or  in  some  districts  on  to  a  mat  covered  with  the 
ashes  of  cow-dung,  the  drying  in  each  case  being  completed  by  exiK)sure 
to  the  sun  and  air.  The  product  is  a  dark  brown  extract,  which  is  the 
usual  form  in  which  cutch  is  known  in  Europe. 

In  Kumaon  in  the  north  of  India,^  a  slight  modification  of  the 
process  affords  a  drug  of  very  different  appearance.  Instead  of  evapo- 
rating the  decoction  to  the  condition  of  an  extract^  the  inspissation  is 
stopped  at  a  certain  point  and  the  liquor  allowed  to  cool,  "  coa^late/' 
and  crystallize  over  twigs  and  leaves  thrown  into  the  pots  for  me  pur- 
pose. How  this  drug  is  finished  off  we  do  not  exactly  know,  but  we 
are  told  that  by  this  process  there  is  obtained  from  each  pot  about  2  9>. 
of  "  Kath  "  or  catechu,  of  an  tishy  whitish  appearance,  which  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  specimens  we  have  received  and  of  which  we  shall 
speak  further  on. 

In  Burma  the  manufacture  and  export  of  cutch  form,  next  to  the 
sale  of  timber,  the  most  important  item  of  forest  revenue.  According 
to  a  report  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  Prome  Division,  the  trade  returns 
of  1869-70  show  that  the  quantity  of  cutch  exported  from  the  province 
during  the  year  was  10,782  tons,  valued  at  £193,602,  of  which  nearly 
one-half  was  the  produce  of  manufactories  situated  in  the  British  terri- 
tory. Vast  quantities  of  the  wood  are  consumed  as  ftiel,  especially  for 
the  steamers  on  the  Irrawadi.'' 

'  Ibid,  Dec.  i.  ann.  8  (1<>77)  88.  mens  of  tree,  wood,  and  extract  from  Mr. 

2  Ibid.  Dec.  ii.  ann.  4  (1685)  G.  F.  E.  G.  Matthews,  of  the  Kumaon  Iron 

'  Pegu  Cutch  is  quoted  in  a  London  price-  Works,  Nynee  Tal. 
current,  March  1879,  £1.  2«.  per  cwt.  »  Pearson  (G.  F.)  Heport  qf  (he  AdndnU- 

*  Madden  in  Journ.   of  Asiat.  Soc.   of  tration  of  the  Fvrttit  D^rtmaU  <r    the 

Bengal^  xvii.  part  i.  (1848)  565 ;  also  pri-  several  provinces  under  uU  Ouwmmad  t^ 

vate  communication  accompanied  by  speci-  /wrfia,  1871-72,  Calcutta,  1871^  paurt  5.  p.  552. 
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Description — Cutch  is  imported  in  mats,  bags,  or  boxes.  It  is  a 
dark  brown,  extractiform  substance,  hard  and  brittle  on  the  surface  of 
the  mass,  but  soft  and  tenacious  within,  at  least  when  newly  imported. 
The  large  leaf  of  Dipterocarpvs  tuhercvlatua  Roxb.,  the  Ein  or  Enghen 
of  the  Burmese,  is  often  placed  outside  the  blocks  of  extract. 

Catch  when  dry  breaks  easily,  showing  a  shining  but  bubbly  and 
slightly  granular  fracture.  When  it  is  soft  and  is  pulled  out  into  a  thin 
film,  it  is  seen  to  be  translucent,  granular  and  of  a  bright  orange-brown. 
When  further  moistened  and  examined  under  the  microscope,  it  exhibits 
an  abundance  of  minute  acicular  crystals,  precisely  as  seen  in  gambier. 
We  have  observed  the  same  in  numerous  samples  of  the  dry  drug  when 
rendered  pulpy  by  the  addition  of  water,  or  moistened  with  glycerin 
and  viewed  by  polarized  light. 

The  pale  cutch  referred  to  as  manufactured  in  the  north  of  India,  is 
in  the  form  of  irregular  fragments  of  a  cake  an  inch  or  more  thick,  which 
has  a  laminated  structure  and  appears  to  have  been  deposited  in  a  round- 
bottomed  vessel.  It  is  a  porous,  opaque,  earthly-looking  substance  of 
a  pale  pinkish  brown,  light,  and  easily  broken.  Under  the  microscope 
it  is  seen  to  be  a  mass  of  needle-shaped  crystals  exactly  like  gambier, 
with  which  in  all  essential  points  it  corresponds.  We  have  received 
fix)m  India  the  same  kind  of  cutch  made  into  little  round  cakes  like 
lozenges,  with  apparently  no  addition.  The  taste  of  cutch  is  astringent, 
followed  by  a  sensation  of  sweetness  by  no  means  disagreeable. 

Chemical  Composition — Extractiform  cutch,  such  as  that  of  Pegu, 
which  is  the  only  sort  common  in  Europe,  when  immersed  in  cold  water 
tarns  whitish,  softens  and  disintegrates,  a  small  proportion  of  it  dis- 
solving and  forming  a  deep  brown  solution.  The  insoluble  part  if 
Catechin  in  minute  acicular  crystals.  If  a  little  of  the  thick  chocolate- 
like liquid  made  by  macerating  cutch  in  water,  is  heated  to  the  boiling 
point,  it  is  rendered  quite  transparent  (mechanical  impurities  being 
absent),  but  becomes  turbid  on  cooling.  Ferric  chloride  fonns  with  this 
solution  a  dark  green  precipitate,  immediately  changing  to  purple  if 
common  water  or  a  trace  of  free  alkali  be  used. 

Ether  extracts  from  cutch,  catechin.  This  substance  has  been  in- 
vestigated by  many  chemists,  but  as  yet  with  discrepant  results.  It 
agrees,  according  to  Etti  (1877),  with  the  formula  C?'H"0',  when  dried 
at  80**  C.  By  gently  heating  catechin,  CatechutaTi/nic  acid,  C"H**0", 
is  produced : 

2((7»ff 'O')  —  0H2  =  C«H"0". 

This  is  an  undoubted  acid,  readily  soluble  in  water,  of  decidedly  tanning 
properties,  precipitating  also  the  alkaloids  and  albumin.  Catechutannic 
acid  being  the  first  anhydride  of  catechin,  there  are  several  moi-e  sub- 
stances of  that  class;  one  of  them  is  called  Catechuretin.  This  blackish 
brown  almost  insoluble  substance  is  obtained  by  heating  catechin  with 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  at  180° : 

2(CP*H^0«)  —  4  0H2  z=  C»H^O". 

Catechin,  by  melting  it  with  caustic  potash,  affords  Protocatechuic  acid, 
C?TB[»(0H)2C00H,  and  Phloroglucin,  C?H\ORy  : 
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Gautier  (1877)  also  obtained  the  two  latter  products,  but  he  is  of  the 
opinion  that  they  are  due  to  a  somewhat  different  reaction,  the  formula 
of  catechin,  as  derived  from  his  analyses,  being  C"H"0'.  He  also  as- 
serts that  the  so-called  catechin  from  Uncaria  (see  Gambler)  is  not 
identical  with  the  substance  under  notice,  nor  witii  that  found  in  the 
Mahogan  wood,  to  which  Gantier  assigns  the  formula  C^BP*0". 

Crystallized  deposits  of  catechin  are  sometimes  met  with  in  fissures 
of  the  trunk  of  Acacia  Catechu,  and  used  medicinally  in  India  under  the 
name  Keersal} 

Lowe  (1873),  by  exhausting  cutch  with  cold  water  and  then  agita- 
ting the  solution  with  ether,  obtained  upon  the  evaporation  of  the  latter 
ayellow  crystalline  substance  which  he  ascertained  to  be  Qaercetin, 
CrH"C.  Its  solubility  in  water  is  probably  favoured  by  the  pi*esence 
of  catechin,  water  having  but  very  little  action  upon  pure  quercetin. 
The  amount  of  quercetin  in  cutch  is  exceedingly  small 

When  either  cutch  or  gambler  is  subjected  to  dry  distillation  it 
yields,  in  common  with  many  other  substances,  Pyrocatechin,  C*H*(OH)'. 

Commerce — The  importations  of  cutch  into  the  United  Kingdom 
from  British  India  (excluding  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Ceylon)  were 
as  under,  almost  the  whole  being  from  Bengal  and  Burma : — 

1869  1870  1871  1872 

2257  tons.       5252  tons.       4335  tons.       5240  tons. 

The  total  value  of  the  cutch  imported  in  1872  was  estimated  at 
£124,458. 

Uses — Cutch  under  the  name  of  Catechu,  which  name  it  shares 
with  gambler,  is  employed  in  medicine  as  an  astringent 

Analogous  Products — See  our  articles  Semen  Arecre  and  Gambier. 
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AMYGDALA    DULCES. 

Sweet  Alnumds ;  F.  Amanda  doucea ;  G.  Silsae  Mandeln. 

Botanical  Origin — Prvmvs  Amygdalus  Baillon'  var.  j9.  dvZcis 
(AniygdaliLS  communis  L.  var.  jS.dulcia  DC.) — The  native  country  of  the 
almond  cannot  be  ascertained  with  precision.  A.  de  CandoUe,^  after 
reviewing  the  statements  of  various  authors  concerning  the  occurrrence 
of  the  tree  in  an  apparently  wild  state,  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
its  original  area  possibly  extended  from  Persia,  westward  to  Asia  Minor 
and  Syria,  and  even  to  Algeria.  The  tree  is  found  ascending  to  4000 
feet  in  the  Antilebanon,  to  3000  in  Mesopotamia,  and  even  to  9000  feet 
in  the  Avroman  range,  not  far  from  Sulemania,  Southern  Kurdistan.* 

At  an  early  period  the  tree  was  spread  throughout  the  entire  Medi- 
terranean region,  and  in  favourable  situations,  far  into  the  continent  of 
Europe.     It  was  apparently  introduced  into  Italy  from  Greece,  where 

*  Dyxnock,  PA.  Joum,  vii.  (1876)  109.  «  Oiographie  Botanique,  ii.  (1855)  888. 

*  NiH,(if9  Planf^H  (Monogr,  d4s  Boaac^es,  *  Boiwier,  F/ora  Orient<ili8,  ii.  (1872)  641. 
1869)  i.  415. 
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according  to  Heldreich/  the  bitter  variety  is  truly  wild.  The  aknond- 
tree  matures  its  fruit  in  the  south  of  England,  but  is  liable  to  destruc- 
tion by  frost  in  many  parts  of  central  Europe. 

History — The  earliest  notice  of  the  almond  extant  is  that  in  the 
Book  of  Genesis,^  where  we  read  that  the  patriarch  Israel  commanded 
his  sons  to  carry  with  them  into  Egypt  a  present  consisting  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  Palestine,  one  of  which  is  named  as  almonds. 

From  the  copious  references  to  the  almond  in  the  writings  of  Theo- 
phrastus,  one  cannot  but  conclude  that  in  his  day  it  was  familiarly 
known. 

In  Italy,  M.  Porcius  Cato  *  mentions  towards  the  middle  of  the  2nd 
century  B.c.  Avellance  Grcecce  which  we  know  from  later  authors  signi- 
fied almonds.  Columella,  who  wrote  about  a.d.  60,  calls  them  Nuces 
Orcecce,  Bitter  almonds  ("  Amygdalt  amuri  ")  ai-e  named  about  this 
latter  period  by  Scribonius  Largus. 

As  to  more  northern  Europe,  almonds  are  mentioned  together  with 
other  groceries  and  spices  as  early  as  A.D.  716,  in  a  charter  granted  by 
Chilperic  II.,  King  of  France,  to  the  monastery  of  Corbie  in  Sormandy.* 
In  812  Charlemagne  ordered  the  trees  (Amandalarii)  to  be  introduced 
on  the  imperial  farms.  In  the  later  middle  ages,  the  cultivation  of  the 
almond  was  carried  on  about  Speier  and  in  the  Rhenish  Palatinate. 
We  learn  from  Marino  Sanudo'  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  14th 
century,  almonds  had  become  an  important  item  of  the  Venetian  tiude 
to  Alexandria.  They  were  doubtless  in  large  part  produced  by  the 
islands  of  the  Greek  Archipelago,  then  under  Christian  rule.  In  Cyprus 
for  instance,  the  Knights  Templar  levied  tithes  in  1411  of  almonds, 
honey,  and  sesam^  seed.^ 

The  consumption  of  almonds  in  mediaeval  cookery  was  enormous. 
An  inventory  made  in  1372  of  the  effects  of  Jeanne  d'Evreux,  queen  of 
France,  enumerates  only  20  lb.  of  sugar,  but  500  lb.  of  almonds.' 

In  the  Foi^m,  of  Ctu*y,  a  manuscript  written  by  the  master  cooks  of 
King  Richard  II.,  a.d.  1390,  are  receipts  for  "  Creme  of  Almand,  Ch^ewel 
of  Almand,  Cawdel  of  Almand  Myuce,  Joiut  of  Almond  MyUce,'*  &c.* 

Almonds  were  sold  in  England  by  the  **  hwiidredj'  Le,  108  lb. 
Rogers  ®  gives  the  average  price  between  1259  and  1350  as  2d.,  and 
between  1351  and  1400  as  3|d.  per  lb. 

Description — The  fruit  of  the  almond  tree  is  a  drupe,  with  a 
velvety  sarcocarp  which  at  maturity  dries,  splits,  and  drops  off,  leaving 
bare  and  still  attached  to  the  branch,  an  oblong,  ovate  pointed  stone, 
pitted  with  irregular  holes.  The  seed,  about  an  inch  in  len|;th,  is  ovate 
or  oblong,  more  or  less  compressed,  pointed  at  the  upper,  blunt  at  the 
lower  end,  coated  with  a  scurfy,  cinnamon-brown  skin  or  testa.  It  is 
connected  with  the  stone  or  putamen  by  a  broad  funicle,  which  runs 

*  NiUzpJlanzen  Oriechenlanilsj  Atheiif  1862.  '  Leber,  Appr^cicUion  de  la  fortune  priv^e 
67.                                                                          au  moyen-dge,  4d.  2,  Paris,  1847.  95, 

-  Ch.  xliii.  7.  1 1 ;  Num.  xvii.  8.  ^  Published    by   Pegge,   Lond.    1780. — 

'  De  Be  Rustica,  cap.  viii.  Boorde  in  his  Dyetary  of  Jfelth^  1542,  men- 

^Pardessus,    Diplomata    Chartce,    etc.,  tions  Alrnon  Mylke  and  Almon  Butter,  the 

Paris,  1849.  ii.  309.  latter  **  a  commendable  dye^kft  apecyaXlyein 

*  Liber  Seeretorum  Fideilum^  ed.  Bongars,  Lent." 

1611.  24.  ^Agriculture  and  Priced  in  England,  i. 

*  De  Mas  Latrie,  //iW.  de  We  de  Clufpre,        (1866)  641. 
ii.  (1852)  500. 
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along  its  edge  for  more  than  a  third  of  its  length  from  the  apex ;  hence 
the  raphe  passes  downwards  to  the  rounded  end  of  the  seed,  where  a 
scar  marks  the  chalaza.  From  this,  a  dozen  or  more  ramifying  veins 
run  up  the  brown  skin  towards  the  pointed  end.  After  an  almond  has 
been  macerated  in  warm  water,  the  skin  is  easily  removed,  bringing 
with  it  the  closely  attached  translucent  inner  membrane  or  endopleura. 
As  the  seed  is  without  albumen,  the  whole  mass  within  the  testa  con- 
sists of  embryo.  This  is  formed  of  a  pair  of  plano-convex  cotyledons, 
within  which  lie  the  flat  leafy  plumule  and  thick  radicle,  the  latter 
slightly  projecting  from  the  pointed  or  basal  end  of  the  seed. 

Almonds  have  a  bland,  sweet,  nutty  flavour.  When  triturated 
with  water,  they  afford  a  pure  white,  milk-like  emulsion  of  agreeable 
taste. 

Varieties — The  different  sorts  of  almond  vary  in  form  and  size,  and 
more  particularly  in  the  firmness  of  the  shell.  This  in  some  varieties 
is  tender  and  easily  broken  in  the  hand,  in  others  so  hard  as  to  require 
a  hammer  to  fracture  it.  The  form  and  size  of  the  kernel  likewise 
exhibit  some  variation.  The  most  esteemed  are  those  of  Mala^,  known 
in  trade  as  Jordan  Almonds.  They  are  usually  imported  without  the 
shell,  and  difler  from  all  other  sorts  in  their  oblong  form  and  large 
size.  The  other  kinds  of  sweet  almonds  known  in  the  London  mar- 
ket are  distinguished  in  the  order  of  value  as  Valencia^  Sicily^  and 
Barhary} 

Microscopic  Structure— Three  different  parts  are  to  be  distin- 
guished in  the  brown  coat  of  an  almond.  First,  a  layer  of  very  large 
(as  much  as  \  mm.  in  diameter)  irregular  cells,  to  which  the  scurfy 
surface  is  due.  If  these  brittle  cells  are  boiled  with  caustic  soda,  they 
make  a  brilliant  object  for  microscopic  examination  in  polarized  light. 
The  two  inner  layers  of  the  skin  are  made  up  of  mucn  smaller  cells, 
traversed  by  small  fibre- vascular  bimdles.  The  brown  coat  assumes  a 
bluish  hue  on  addition  of  perchloride  of  iron,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
tannic  matter. 

The  cotyledons  consist  of  thin-walled  parenchyme,  fibro-vascular 
bundles  being  not  decidedly  developed.  This  tissue  is  loaded  with 
granular  albuminous  matter,  some  of  which  exhibits  a  crystalloid 
aspect,  as  may  be  ascertained  in  polarized  light.  Starch  is  altogether 
wanting  in  almonds. 

Chemical  Composition— The  sweet  almond  contains  fixed  oil 
extractable  by  boiling  ether  to  the  extent  of  50  to  55  per  cent.  A 
produce  of  50  per  cent,  by  the  hydraulic  press  is  by  no  means 
uncommon. 

The  oil  {Oleum  AraygdcdcB)  is  a  thin,  light  yellow  fluid,  of  sp.  gr. 
0*92,  which  does  not  solidify  till  cooled  to  between  —10  and  —20°  C. 
When  fresh,  it  has  a  mild  nutty  taste,  but  soon  becomes  rancid  by 
exposure  to  the  air ;  it  is  not,  however,  one  of  the  drying  oils.  It  con- 
sists almost  wholly  of  the  glycerin  compound  of  Oleic  Acid,  (?*H**0'. 

Almonds  easily  yield  to  cold  water  a  sugar  tasting  like  honey,  which 
reduces  alkaline  cupric  tartrate  even  in  the  cold,  and  is  therefore  in 
part  grape-sugar.     Pelouze  however  (1855)  obtained  from  almonds  10 

^  To  be  consulted  for  further  information  :         Mandorh  hi  Sicilia,    Palermo,    1874  (444 
Kianca,  O.  Mnnna'e  defla  Cultivazhne  del         pages). 
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per  cent,  of  cane-sugar.  The  amount  of  gum  appears  to  be  very  small ; 
Flenry  (1865)  found  that  the  total  amount  of  sugar,  dextrin  and  muci- 
lage ^vaB  altogether  only  6*29  per  cent. 

If  almonds  are  kept  for  several  days  in  alcohol,  crystals  of  aspara- 
gine  (see  article  Bad.  Althseae,  p.  93)  make  their  appearance,  as 
shown  by  Henschen  (1872),  and  by  Fortes  (1876). 

The  almond  yields  3*7  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  corresponding  to  about 
24  per  cent,  of  albuminoid  matters.  These  have  been  elaborately  ex- 
amined by  Robiquet  (1837-38),  Ortloff  (184j6),Bu11  (1849),  and  Ritthausen 
(1872)/  The  experiments  tend  to  show  that  there  exist  in  the  almond 
two  d^erent  protein  substances ;  Robiquet  termed  one  of  these  bodies 
Synaptaae,  while  others  applied  to  it  the  name  Eimvlsin,^  Commaille 
(1866)  named  the  second  albuminous  substance  Amandin;  it  is  the 
Almond-legumin  of  Gmelin's  Ch&mistryf  the  Conglutin  of  Ritthausen. 
Emulsin  has  not  yet  been  freed  from  earthly  phosphates  which,  when 
it  is  precipitated  by  alcohol  from  any  aqueous  solution,  often  amount 
to  a  third  of  its  weight.  Amandin  may  be  precipitated  from  its  aqueous 
solution  by  acetic  acid.  According  to  Ritthausen,  these  bodies  are  to 
be  regarded  as  modifications  of  one  and  the  same  substance,  namely 
vegetable  casein. 

Blanched  almonds  comminuted  yield,  when  slightly  warmed  with 
dilute  potash,  a  small  quantity  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  of  ammonia; 
the  former  may  be  made  manifest  by  means  of  Schonbein's  test  pointed 
out  at  p.  250. 

The  ash  of  almonds,  amounting  to  from  3  to  nearly  5  per  cent.,  con- 
sists chiefly  of  phosphates  of  potassium,  magnesium  and  calcium. 

Production  and  Commerce — The  quantity  of  almonds  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1872  was  70,270  cwt.,  valued  at  £204,692. 
Of  this  quantity,  Morocco  supplied  33,500  cwt.,  and  Spain  with  the 
Canary  Islands  22,000  cwt.,  the  remainder  being  made  up  by  Italy, 
Portugal,  France,  and  other  countries.  The  imports  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1876  were  77,169  cwt.,  valued  at  £244,078.  Almonds  are 
largely  shipped  fix)m  the  Persian  Gulf:  in  the  year  1872-73,  there  were 
imported  thence  into  Bombay,  15,878  cwt,  besides  3,049  cwt.  fix)m  other 
countries.' 

Uses — Sweet  almonds  may  be  used  for  the  extraction  of  almond  oil, 
yet  they  are  but  rarely  so  employed  (at  leagt  in  England)  on  account 
of  the  inferior  value  of  the  residual  cake.  The  only  other  use  of  the 
sweet  almond  in  medicine  is  for  making  the  emulsion  called  Mistura 
AmygdaUe, 

AMYGDALA    AMAR^. 

Bitter  Almonds;  F.  Amxindes  amires;  G.  Bittere  Manddn, 

Botanical  Origin — Prxinus  Amygdalus  Baillon  var.  a.  amara 
{Amygdalna  communis  L.  var.  a.  amara  DC).  The  Bitter  Almond  tree 
is  not  distinguished  from  the  sweet  by  any  permanent  botanical  character, 
and  its  area  of  growth  appears  to  be  the  same  (see  p.  244). 

>  Die    EiiceUskdrper  der    Getreidmrten,  «  Gmelin,  Chemiatry,  xviii.  (1871)  452. 

mUse^/rUchU  und  Oelmmen,  Bonn,  1872.  ^  Statement  of  the  Trade  and  Narifjation 

199.  qf  Bombay  for  1872-73,  pt.  ii.  31. 
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History — (See  also  preceding  article.)  Bitter  almonds  and  iheir 
poisonous  properties  were  well  known  in  the  antiquity,  and  used 
medicinally  during  the  middle  ages.  Valerius  Cordus  prescribed  them 
as  an  ingredient  of  trochisci.^ 

As  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  it  was  shown  by 
the  experiments  of  Bohm,  a  pharmaceutical  assistant  of  Berlin,  that  the 
aqueous  distillate  of  bitter  almonds  contains  hydrocyanic  acid  and  a 
peculiar  oil  which  cannot  be  obtained  from  sweet  almonds.  It  was 
then  inferred  that  hydrocyanic  acid  itself  might  be  poisonous,  a  fact 
.which,  strange  to  say,  had  not  been  noticed  by  Scheele,  when  he 
discovered  that  acid  in  1782,  as  obtained  by  distilling  potassium 
ferrocyanate  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  dangerous  action  of  hydrocyanic 
was  then  ascertained  in  1802  and  1803  by  Schaub  and  Schrader.* 

Description — Bitter  almonds  agree  in  outward  appearance,  form, 
and  structure  with  sweet  almonds;  they  exist  under  several  varieties, 
but  there  is  none  so  far  as  we  know  that  in  size  and  form  resembles  the 
long  sweet  almond  of  Malaga.'  In  general,  bitter  almonds  are  of  smaller 
size  than  sweet.  Triturated  with  water,  they  afford  the  same  white 
emulsion  as  sweet  almonds,  but  it  has  a  strong  odour  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  and  a  very  bitter  taste. 

Varieties — ^These  are  distinguished  in  their  order  of  goodness,  as 
French,  Sicilian,  and  Barbary. 

Microscopic  Structure — In  this  respect,  no  difference  between 
sweet  and  bitter  almonds  can  be  pointed  out.  If  thin  slices  of  the  latter 
are  deprived  of  fat  oil  by  means  of  benzol,  and  then  kept  for  some  years 
in  glycerin,  an  abundance  of  crystals  is  slowly  formed,  of  what  we 
suppose  to  be  amygdalin. 

Chemical  Composition — Bitter  almonds,  when  comminuted  and 
mixed  with  water,  immediately  evolve  the  odour  of  bitter  almond  oil. 
The  more  generally  diffused  substances  are  the  same  in  both  kinds  of 
almond,  and  the  fixed  oil  in  particular  of  the  bitter  almond  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  sweet.  Bitter  almonds  however  contain  on  an  average 
a  somewhat  lower  proportion  of  oil  than  the  sweet.  In  one  instance 
that  has  come  to  our  knowledge  in  which  28  cwt.  of  bitter  almonds  were 
submitted  to  pressure,  the  yield  of  oil  was  at  the  rate  of  436  per  cent. 
Mr.  Umney,  director  of  the  laboratory  of  Messrs.  Herrings  and  Co.,  where 
large  quantities  of  bitter  almonds  are  submitted  to  powerful  hydraulic 
pressure,  gives  44*2  as  the  average  percentage  of  oil  obtained  during  the 
years  1871-2. 

Robiquet  and  Boutron-Charland  in  1830  prepared  from  bitter  almonds 
a  crystalline  substance,  Amygdalin,  and  found  that  bitter  almond  oil 
and  hydrocyanic  acid  can  no  longer  be  obtained  from  bitter  almonds,  the 
amygdalin  of  which  has  been  removed  by  alcohol.  Liebig  and  Wohler 
in  1837  showed  that  it  is  solely  the  decomposition  of  this  body  (under 
conditions  to  be  explained  presently),  that  occasions  the  formation  of 

*  DUpenscUor,,  Paris,  1548.  336.  337.  343.  '  Hence  to  avoid  bitter  almonds  being 

2  J.  B.  Richter,  Neuere  Oegeustdnde  der  used  instead  of  sweet,  the  British  Phcarma- 

C^ymif, Breslau,  xi.  (1802)  65.  J.B.  Tromms-  copaia  directs  that  Jordan  Almonds  alone 

dorffs  Journ.  d.  Pkarrn.  xi  (Leipzig,  1F03)  shall    be    employed     for    Confection    of 

262.     Preyer,  Die  BlannHvre,  Bonn,  1870.  Almonds. 

152. 
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the  two  compounds  above  named.  Disregarding  secondary  products 
(ammonia  and  formic  acid),  the  reaction  takes  place  as  represented  in  the 
following  equation: 

C»H27NO"  +  3  0H2=xOH^  •  2  (C^ffsQ^)  •  NCH  •  aH«0. 

Crystallized  Amygdalin.  Anhydrous        Hydro-      Bitter  Almond 

Dextro-glucose.  cyanic  Acid.  OiL 

This  memorable  investigation  first  brought  under  notice  a  body  of 
the  glucoside  class,  now  so  numerous. 

Amygdalin  may  be  obtained  crystallized  when  almonds  deprived  of 
their  oil  are  boiled  with  alcohol  of  84  to  94  per  cent.  The  product 
amounts  at  most  to  2^  or  3  per  cent.  Amygdalin  per  se  dissolves  in  15 
parts  of  water  at  8-12°  C,  forming  a  neutral,  bitter,  inodoroas  liquid, 
quite  destitute  of  poisonous  properties. 

It  would  appear  from  the  investigations  of  Fortes  (1877)  that  in 
young  almonds,  amygdalin  is  formed  before  the  emulsin. 

When  bitter  almonds  have  been  freed  from  amygdalin  and  fixed  oil, 
cold  water  extracts  from  the  residue  chiefly  emulsin  and  another 
albuminoid  matter  separable  by  acetic  acid.  The  emuLsin  upon  addition 
of  alcohol  falls  down  in  thick  flocks,  which,  after  draining,  form  with 
cold  water  a  slightly  opalescent  solution.  This  liquid  added  to  an 
aqueous  solution  of  amygdalin,  renders  it  turbid,  and  developes  in  it 
bitter  almond  oil.  The  reaction  takes  place  in  the  same  manner,  if  the 
emulsin  has  not  been  previously  purified  by  acetic  acid  and  alcohol,  or 
if  an  emulsion  of  sweet  almoncls  used.  But  after  boiling,  an  emulsion 
of  almonds  is  no  longer  capable  of  decomposing  amygdalin. 

What  alteration  the  emulsin  itself  undergoes  in  tliis  reaction,  or 
whether  it  suffers  any  alteration  at  all,  has  not  been  clearly  made  out. 
The  reaction  does  not  appear  to  take  place  necessarily  in  atomic  propor- 
tions ;  it  does  not  cease  imtil  the  emulsin  has  decomposed  about 
three  times  its  own  weight  of  amygdalin,  provided  always  that  suflScient 
water  is  present  to  hold  all  the  products  in  solution. 

The  leaves  of  Prunua  Lauro-cerasus  L.,  the  bark  of  P.  Padvs  L., 
and  the  organs  of  many  allied  plants,  also  contain  emulsin  or  a 
substance  analogous  to  it,  not  yet  isolated.  In  the  seeds  of  various 
plants  belonging  to  natural  orders  not  botanically  allied  to  the  almond, 
as  for  example  in  those  of  mustard,  hemp,  and  poppy,  and  even  in 
yolk  of  egg,  albuminous  substances  occur  whicli  are  capable  of  acting 
upon  amygdalin  in  the  same  manner.  Boiling  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
induces  the  same  decomposition,  with  the  simultaneoas  production  of 
formic  acid. 

The  distillation  of  bitter  almonds  is  known  to  offer  some  difficulties 
on  account  of  the  large  quantity  present  of  albuminous  substances,  which 

S've  rise  to  bumping  and  frothing.  Michael  Pettenkofer  (1861)  has 
und  that  these  inconveniences  may  be  avoided  by  immersing  12  parts 
of  powdered  almonds  in  boiling  water,  whereby  the  albuminous  matters 
are  coagulated,  whereas  the  amygdalin  is  dissolved.  On  then  adding  an 
emulsion  of  only  1  part  of  almonds  (sweet  or  bitter),  the  emulsin  con- 
tained in  it  will  suffice  to  effect  the  required  decomposition  at  a  tempera- 
ture not  exceeding  40°  C.  In  this  manner,  Pettenkofer  obtained  in  some 
experiments  performed  with  small  quantities  of  almonds,  as  much  as 
0^  per  cent,  of  essential  oil.     In  the  case  alluded  to  on  the  opposite 
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page,  in  which  28  cwt.  of  almonds  were  treated,  the  yield  of  essential 
oil  amounted  to  0*87  per  cent.  From  data  obligingly  furnished  to  us 
by  Messrs.  Herrings  and  Co.  of  London,  who  distill  large  quantities  of 
almond  cake,  it  appears  that  the  yield  of  essential  oil  is  very  variable. 
The  yearly  averages  as  taken  from  the  books  of  this  firm,  show  that  it 
may  be  as  low  as  0*74,  or  as  high  as  1*67  per  cent.,  which,  assuming  57 
poimds  of  cake  as  eqmvalent  to  100  poimds  of  almonds,  would  represent 
a  percentage  from  the  latter  of  0*42  and  0'95  per  cent,  respectively. 
Mr.  Umney  explains  this  enormous  variation  as  due  in  part  to  natural 
variableness  in  the  different  kinds  of  bitter  almond,  and  in  part  to  their 
admixture  with  sweet  almonds.  He  also  states  that  the  action  of  the 
emulsin  on  the  amygdalin  when  in  contact  with  water,  is  exiaremely 
rapid,  and  that  200  pounds  of  almond  marc  are  thoroughly  exhausted 
by  a  distillation  of  only  three  hours. 

In  the  distillation,  the  hydrocyanic  add  and  bittor  almond  oil  unite 
into  an  unstable  compoimd.  From  this,  the  acid  is  gradually  set  free, 
and  partly  converted  into  cyanide  of  ammonium  and  formic  acid.  Sup- 
posing bitter  almonds  to  contain  3'3  per  cent,  of  Amygdalin,  they  must 
yield  0*2  per  cent,  of  hydrocyanic  add.  Pettenkofer  obtained  by 
experiment  as  much  as  0*25  per  cent.,  Feldhaus  (1863)  0*17  per  cent. 

Some  manufacturers  apply  bitter  almond  oil  deprived  of  nydrocyanic 
acid,  but  such  purified  oil  is  very  prone  to  oxidation,  unless  carefully 
deprived  of  water  by  being  shaken  with  ixised  chloride  of  calcium.  The 
sp.  gr.  of  the  original  oU  is  1*061 — 1*065;  that  of  the  purified  oil 
(according  to  Umney)  1*049.  The  purification  by  the  action  of  ferrous 
sulphate  and  lime^  and  re-distillation,  as  recommended  by  Maclagan 
(1853),  occasions,  we  are  informed,  a  loss  of  about  10  per  cent. 

Bitter  almond  oil,  C?H*(COH),  being  the  aldehyde  of  benzoic  add, 
<7H'(C00H),  is  easily  converted  in  that  add  by  spontaneous  or 
artificial  oxidation.  Tne  oil  boils  at  180^  C.  and  is  a  little  soluble  in 
water ;  300  parts  of  water  dissolve  one  part  of  the  oil. 

There  are  a  ^eat  number  of  plants  which  if  crushed,  moistened  with 
water,  and  submitted  to  distillation,  yield  both  bitter  almond  oil 
and  hydrocyanic  acid.  In  many  instances  the  amount  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  Ls  so  extremely  small,  that  its  presence  can  only  be  revealed  by  the 
most  delicate  test, — that  of  Schonbein.^ 

Among  plants  capable  of  emitting  hydrocrjranic  acid,  probably  always 
accompamed  with  bitter  almond  oil,  the  tribes  Prvunece  and  PomecB  of 
the  rosaceous  order  may  be  particularly  mentioned. 

The  farinaceous  rootstocks  of  the  Bitter  Cassava,  Manihx)t  ntilissiina, 
Pohl,  of  the  order  EupfuyrbiucecB,  the  source  of  tapioca  in  Brazil,  have 
long  been  known  to  yield  hydrocyanic  add. 

A  composite, Chardinia  xeranthemoidea  De8f.,growinff  in  theCaspian 
regions,  has  been  shown  by  W.  Elichler  also  to  emit  hydrocyanic  acid.* 
The  same  has  been  observed  by  the  French  in  Gaboon  •  with  regard  to 
the  fruite  of  Ximenia  amencana  L.  of  the  order  OUtcmecBy  and  the 

^  Applied  in  the  following  manner  : — Let  ienae  blae  coloration   in  the  presence  of 

bibulous  paper  be  imbued  with  a  fresh  tine-  hydrocyanic  acid. 

fcnre  of  the  wood  or  resin  of  guaiacum,  and  *  Bull,  <U  la  Soc.  imp.  (Us  nat.  de  Afoscou^ 

liter  drying,  let  it  be  moistened  with  a  xxxt.  (1862)  iL  444. 

loliitiou  composed  of  one  part  of  sulphate  *  Enxwition  Univers.  de  lSffi,—Produii4 

d  copper  in  2000  of  water.     Sach  pa^  tlf4  CoumU^  FranraisfJt,  U2. 
moisteDed  with  water  will  assume  an  m- 
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£act  has  been  confirmed  by  Ernst  of  Caracas/  near  which  place  the 
plant  abounds.  Mr.  Prestoe  of  the  Botanical  Garden,  Trinidad,  informs 
us  (1874)  that  in  that  island  a  convolvulaceous  plant,  Iponw&a  disaecta 
Willd.,  contains  a  juice  with  a  strong  prussic  acid  odour.  According  to 
Losecke,  a  common  mushroom,  Agaricus  oreadea  Bolt.,  emits  hydro- 
cyanic acid.2 

This  acid  is  consequently  widely  diffused  throughout  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  Yet  amygdalin  has  thus  far  only  been  isolated  from  a  few 
plants  belonging  to  the  genus  Prunus  or  its  near  allies.^  In  all  other 
plants  in  which  hydrocyanic  acid  has  been  met  with,  we  know  nothing 
as  to  its  origin.  Ritthausen  and  Kreusler  (1871)  have  proved  the  absence 
of  amygdalin  in  the  seeds  of  a  Vicia,  which  yield  bitter  almond  oil  and 
hydrocyanic  acid.  These  chemists  followed  the  process  which  in  the 
ease  of  bitter  almonds  easily  affords  amygdalin. 

Commerce — See  preceding  article. 

Uses — Bitter  almonds  are  used  almost  exclusively  for  the  manu- 
facture of  Almond  Oil,  while  from  the  residual  cake  is  distilled  Bitter 
Almond  OU,  An  emulsion  of  bitter  almonds  is  sometimes  prescribed 
as  a  lotion. 

Adulteration — The  adulteration  of  bitter  almonds  with  sweet  is  a 
frequent  source  of  loss  and  annoyance  to  the  pressers  of  almond  oil, 
whose  profit  largely  depends  on  the  amount  of  volatile  oil  they  are 
able  to  extract  from  the  residual  cake. 
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P)*unes;  F.  Frv/aeaux  A  medeciiie. 

Botanical  Origin — Prunus  domestica  L.,  var.  f.  Juliana  DC. — It 
is  from  this  tree,  which  is  known  as  Pmnier  de  St  JvZien,^  that  the 
true  Medicinal  Prunes  of  English  pharmacy  are  derived.  The  tree  is 
largely  cultivated  in  the  valley  of  the  Loire  in  France,  especially  about 
Bourgueil,  a  small  town  lying  between  Tours  and  Angers. 

History — The  phun-tree  (P.  domestica  L.)  from  which  it  is  sup- 
posed the  numerous  cultivated  varieties  have  descended,  is  believed  to 
occur  in  a  truly  wild  state  in  Greece,  the  south-eastern  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea  (Lazistan),  the  Caucasus,  and  the  Elburz  range  in  Northern 
Persia,  from  some  of  which  coimtries  it  was  introduced  into  Europe 
long  before  the  Christian  era.  In  the  days  of  Pliny,  numerous  species 
of  plum  were  already  in  cultivation,  one  of  which  afforded  a  fruit 
having  laxative  properties. 

Dried  prunes,  especially  those  takmg  their  name  from  Damascus 
(Pj*v/na  Damascena)y  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  the 
Greek  physicians,  by  whom  as  well  as  at  a  later  period  by  the  practi- 
tioners of  the  Schola  Salemitana,  they  were  much  employed. 

In  the  older   London  pharmacopceias,   many   sorts   of  plum  are 

'  Archiv  der  Pharmacies  181(1867)222.  ^  Loisclcnr-Deslongchamps    et    Michel, 

*  /a/t}*tf«6eric/i^ofWigger8andHusemann  Souveau  Duhamel^  ou  TratU  den  arbreg  ei 
for  1871.  11.  arbuUesque  Von  cuftive  en  France,  V.  (1812) 

•  Omelin,  Chem^^frff,  vii.  .^89:  xv.  422.  180.  pi.  54.  fig.  2,  pi.  56.  fig.  9. 
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enumerated,  but  in  the  reformed  editions  of  1746,  1788,  and  1809,  the 
French  Prune  (Prunwm  OaUicuni)  is  specially  ordered,  its  chief  use 
being  as  an  ingredient  of  the  well-known  Lenitive  Electuary;  and  this 
fruit  is  still  held  by  the  grocers  to  be  the  legitimate  prune.  The  same 
variety  is  regarded  in  France  as  the  prune  of  medicine. 

Description — ^The  prune  in  its  fresh  state  is  an  ovoid  drupe  of  a 
deep  purple  hue,  not  depressed  at  the  insertion  of  the  stalk,  and  with  a 
scarcely  visible  suture,  and  no  furrow.  The  pulp  is  greenish  and  rather 
austere,  unless  the  fruit  is  very  ripe ;  it  does  not  acQiiere  to  the  stone. 
The  stone  is  short  {-^  to  -^^  of  an  inch  long,  -nr  ^  tit  broad),  broadly 
roimded  at  the  upper  end  and  slightly  mucronulate,  narrowed  some- 
what stalk-like  at  the  lower,  and  truncate;  the  ventral  suture  is 
broader  and  thicker  than  the  dorsal. 

The  fruit  is  dried  partly  by  solar  and  partly  by  fire  heat, — that  is 
to  say,  it  is  exposed  alternately  to  the  heat  of  an  oven  and  to  the  open 
air.  Thus  prepared,  it  is  about  \\  inches  long,  black  and  shrivelled,  out 
recovers  its  original  size  and  form  by  digestion  in  warm  water.  The 
dried  pulp  or  sarcocarp  is  brown  and  tough,  with  an  acidulous, 
saccharine,  fruity  taste. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  skin  of  the  prune  is  formed  of 
small,  densely  packed  cells,  loaded  with  a  dark  solid  substance ;  the 
pulp  consists  of  larger  shrunken  cells,  containing  a  brownish  amorphous 
mass  which  is  probably  rich  in  sugar.  This  latter  tissue  is  traversed 
by  a  few  thin  fibro-vascular  bundles,  and  exhibits  here  and  there 
crystals  of  oxalate  of  calcium.  By  perchloride  of  iron,  the  cell  walls, 
as  well  as  the  contents  of  the  cells,  acquire  a  dingy  greenish  hue. 

Chemical  Composition — We  are  not  aware  of  any  analysis 
having  been  made  of  the  particular  sort  of  plum  under  notice,  nor  that 
any  attempt  has  been  made  to  discover  the  source  of  the  medicinal 
property  it  is  reputed  to  possess.  Some  nearly  allied  varieties  have 
been  submitted  to  analysis  in  the  laboratory  of  Fresenius,  and  shown 
to  contain  saccharine  matters  to  the  extent  of  17  to  35  per  cent., 
besides  malic  acid,  and  albuminoid  and  pectic  substances.* 

Uses — The  only  pharmaceutical  preparation  of  which  the  pulp  of 
prunes  is  an  ingredient,  is  Confectio  Sennce,  the  Electuarium  lenitivnni 
of  the  old  pharmacopoeias.  The  fruit  stewed  and  sweetened  is  often 
used  as  a  domestic  laxative. 

Substitute — When  French  prunes  are  scarce,  a  very  similar  fruit, 
known  in  Germany  as  Zwetschen  or  Quetschen,  is  imported  as  a  sub- 
stitute.* It  is  the  produce  of  a  tree  which  most  botanists  re^urd  as  a 
form  of  Primus  doniestica  L.,  termed  by  De  CandoUe  var.  ??n6n«au- 
liana.  K.  Koch,'  however,  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  distinct 
species,  and  as  such  he  has  revived  for  it  Borkhausen*s  name  of  Prumus 
ceconomica.  The  tree  is  widely  cultivated  in  Germany  for  the  sake  of 
its  fruit,  which  is  used  in  the  dried  state  as  an  article  of  food,  but  is 
not  grown  in  England. 

The  dried  fruit  differs  slightly  from  the  ordinaiy  prime  in  being 

*  Liobig's  Ann.  dir   Chemif,    ci.    (1857)  ^  This  was  especially  the  case   in  the 

•228.  winter  of  1873-74. 

»  Dendrologic,  part  i.  (1869)  W. 
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rather  larger  and  more  elongated,  and  having  a  thicker  skin ;  also  in 
the  stone  being  flatter,  narrower,  pointed  at  either  end,  with  the 
ventral  suture  much  more  strongly  curved  than  the  dorsal.  The 
fruits  seem  rather  more  prone  to  become  covered  with  a  saccharine 
efflorescence. 


CORTEX    PRUNI    SEROTINiE. 

Cortex  Pmni  Virginiance ;  Wild  Black  Chei^  Bark. 

Botanical  Origin — Pninus  serotina  Ehrhart  (P.  virginiana 
Miller  non  Linn.,  Cerasus  serotina  DC.) — ^A  shrub  or  tree,  in  favour- 
able situations  growing  to  a  height  of  60  feet,  distributed  over  an 
immense  extent  of  North  America.  It  is  found  throughout  Canada  as 
far  as  62°  N.  lat.,  and  from  Newfoundland  and  Hudson's  Bay  in  the 
east,  to  the  valleys  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.^  It  is  also  common 
in  the  United  States. 

The  tree  is  often  confounded  with  P.  virginiana  L.,  from  which, 
indeed,  it  seems  to  be  separated  by  no  fixed  character,  though  American 
botanists  hold  the  two  plants  as  distinct.  It  is  also  nearly  allied  to  the 
well-known  P.  Padua  L.  of  Europe,  the  bark  of  which  had  formerly  a 
place  in  the  Materia  Medica. 

History — Experiments  on  the  medicinal  value  of  Wild  Cherry  Bark 
were  made  in  America  about  the  end  of  the  last  century,  at  which  time 
the  drug  was  supposed  to  be  useful  in  intermittent  fevers.*  The  bark 
was  introduced  into  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  in  1820.  An 
elaborate  article  by  Bentley^  published  in  1863  contributed  to  bring  it 
into  notice  in  this  country,  but  it  is  still  much  more  employed  in 
America  than  with  us. 

Description — The  inner  bark  of  the  root  or  branches  is  said  to  be 
the  most  suitable  for  medicinal  use.  That  which  we  have  seen  is 
evidently  from  the  latter ;  it  is  in  flattish  or  channelled  pieces,  tV^o  A 
of  an  inch  in  thickness,  ^  an  inch  to  2  inches  broad,  and  seldom  ex- 
ceeding 5  inches  in  length.  From  many  of  the  pieces,  the  outer  suberous 
coat  has  been  shaved  off,  in  which  case  the  whole  bark  is  of  a  deep 
cinnamon  brown;  in  others  the  corky  layer  remains,  exhibiting  a 
polished  satiny  surface,  marked  with  long  transverse  scars.  The  inner 
surface  is  finely  striated,  or  minutely  fissured  and  reticulated.  The 
bark  breaks  easily  with  a  short  granular  fracture  ;  it  is  nearly  without 
.smell,  but  if  reduced  to  coarse  powder  and  wetted  with  water  it  evolves 
a  pleasant  odour  of  bitter  almonds.  It  has  a  decided  but  transient 
bitter  taste. 

The  bark  freshly  cut  from  the  stem  is  quite  white,  and  has  a  strong 
odour  of  bitter  almonds  and  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  chief  mass  of  the  tissue  is  made  up  of 
hard,  thick- walled,  white  cells,  the  groups  of  which  are  separated  by  a 

»  Hooker,    Flora   BoreaU- Americana,   i.  tionsfor  Mat. Med. o/(/,S., FhiiAd,l79S.  II. 

(1833)169.  ^  Pharm.   Joum.   v.    (1864)  67.  —  Also 

•SchOpf,    Materia    Medica   Americana,  Bentley  and  Trimen,  Jlfcd.  P/a»/ji.  part  3  : 

ErUujga;  1787  ;  77.— Also  Barton,  Collec-  (1878). 
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brown  fibrous  prosenchyme.  The  liber  is  crossed  in  a  radial  direction 
by  numerous  broad  medullary  rays  of  the  usual  structure.  The  paren- 
cnymatous  portion  is  loaded  both  with  very  large  single  crystals,  and 
crystalline  tufts  of  calcium  oxalate.  There  is  also  an  abundance  of 
small  starch  granules,  and  brown  particles  of  tannic  matters.  Thin 
slices  of  the  bark  moistened  with  perchloride  of  iron,  assume  a  blackish 
coloration. 

Chemical  Composition —  The  bitterness  and  odour  of  the  fresh 
bark  depend  no  doubt  on  the  presence  of  a  substance  analogous  to 
amygdalin,  which  has  not  yet  been  examined.  Hydrocyanic  acid  and 
essential  oil  are  produced  when  the  bark  is  distilled  with  water,  and 
must  be  due  to  the  mutual  action  of  that  substance  alluded  to,  and  some 
principle  of  the  nature  of  emulsin.  From  the  fact  that  an  extract  of  the 
bark  remained  bitter  although  the  whole  of  the  essential  oil  and  hydro- 
cyanic acid  had  been  removed,  Proctor  inferred  the  existence  of  another 
substance  to  which  the  tonic  properties  of  the  bark  are  perhaps  due. 

The  fresh  bark  was  found  by  Perot^  to  yield  i  per  mille  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid  in  April,  1  per  mille  in  June,  and  1*4  in  October.  The 
best  time  for  collecting  the  bark  is  therefore  the  autumn. 

Uses — In  America,  wild  cherry  bark  is  held  in  high  estimation  for 
its  mildly  tonic  and  sedative  properties.  It  is  administered  most  appro- 
priately in  the  form  of  cold  infusion  or  syrup,  the  latter  being  a  strong 
cold  infusion,  sweetened ;  a  fluid  extract  and  a  dry  resinoid  extract  are 
also  in  use.  The  bark  is  said  to  deteriorate  by  keeping,  and  should  be 
preferred  when  recently  dried. 

FOLIA  LAURO-CERASI. 

Common  Laurel  or  Cherry-laurel  Leaves ;  F.  Feuillea  de  Laurier- 

cerise ;  G.  Kirschlorbeerbldtter, 

Botanical  Origin — Prumus  Lauro-cerasus  L.,a  handsome  evergreen 
shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  18  or  more  feet,  is  a  native  of  the  Cau- 
casian provinces  of  Russia  (Mingrelia,  Imeritia,  Guriel),  of  the  valleys 
of  North-western  Asia  Minor,  and  Northern  Persia.  It  has  been  intro- 
duced as  a  plant  of  ornament  into  all  the  more  temperate  regions  of 
Europe,  and  flourishes  well  in  England  and  other  parts,  where  the 
winter  is  not  severe  and  the  summer  not  excessively  hot  and  dry. 

History — Pierre  Belon,  the  French  naturalist,  who  travelled  in  the 
East  between  1546  and  1550,  is  stated  by  Clusius^  to  have  discovered 
the  cherry-laurel  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trebizond.  Thirty  years 
later,  Clusius  himself  obtained  the  plant  through  the  Imperial  ambassa- 
dor at  Constantinople,  and  distributed  it  from  Vienna  to  the  gardens  of 
Germany.  Since  it  is  mentioned  by  Gerarde^  as  a  choice  garden  shrub, 
it  must  have  been  cultivated  in  England  prior  to  1597.  Ray,*  who  like 
Gerarde  calls  the  plant  Cherry'bay,sia,tea  that  it  is  not  known  to  possess 
medicinal  properties. 

In  1731,  Madden  of  Dublin  drew  the  attention  of  the  Royal  Society 

>  Pharm.  Journ.  xviii.  (1862)  109.  »  Herhall  (1636)  1603. 

'  Rariwrum  Plantarum  HUtoria,  1601.  4.  *  Hittt.  Plant,  ii.  (1693)  1549. 
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of  London^  to  some  cases  of  poisoning  that  had  occurred  by  the  use  of  a 
distilled  water  of  the  leaves.  This  water  he  states  had  been  for  many 
years  in  frequent  use  in  Ireland  among  cooks,  for  flavouring  puddings 
and  creams,  and  also  much  in  vogue  with  dram  drinkers  as  an  addition 
to  brandy,  without  any  ill  effects  from  it  having  been  noticed.  The 
fiiital  cases  thus  brought  forward  occasioned  much  investigation,  but  the 
true  nature  of  the  poison  was  not  understood  till  pointed  out  by 
Schrader  in  1803  (see  art  Amygdalse  amarse,  p.  24!8,  note  2).  Cherry- 
laurel  water,  though  long  used  on  the  Continent,  has  never  been  much 
porescribed  in  Great  Britain,  and  had  no  place  in  any  British  Pharma- 
copoeia till  1839. 

Description— The  leaves  are  alternate,  simple,  of  leathery  texture 
and  shining  upper  surface,  5  to  6  inches  long  by  1  j  to  2  incnes  wide, 
oblong  or  sUghtly  obovate,  attenuated  towards  either  end.  The  thick 
leafetalk,  scarcely  half  an  inch  in  length,  is  prolonged  as  a  stout  midrib 
to  the  recurved  apex.  The  margin,  which  is  also  recurved,  is  provided 
with  sharp  but  very  short  serratures,  and  glandular  teeth,  which  become 
more  distant  towards  the  base.  The  under  side,  which  is  of  a  paler 
colour  and  dull  surface,  is  marked  by  8  or  10  lateral  veins,  anastomosing 
towards  the  edge.  Below  the  lower  of  these  and  close  to  the  midrib, 
are  fixmi  two  to  four  shallow  depressions  or  glands,  which  in  spring 
exude  a  saccharine  matter,  and  soon  assume  a  brownish  colour.  By  the 
glands  with  which  the  teeth  of  the  serratures  are  provided,  a  rather 
resinous  substance  is  secreted.^ 

The  fresh  leaves  are  inodorous  until  they  are  bruised  or  torn,  when 
they  instantly  emit  the  smell  of  bitter  almond  oil  and  hydrocyanic 
acid.     When  chewed  they  taste  rough,  aromatic  and  bitter. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  upper  surface  of  the  leaf  is  consti- 
tuted of  thin  cuticle  and  the  epidermis  made  up  of  large,  nearly  cubic 
cells.  The  middle  layer  of  the  interior  tissue  exhibits  densely  packed 
small  cells,  whereas  the  prevailing  part  of  the  whole  tissue  is  formed 
of  larger,  loose  cells.  Most  of  them  are  loaded  with  chlorophyll;  some 
enclose  crystals  of  oxalate  of  calcium. 

Chemical  Composition — The  leaves  when  cut  to  pieces  and  sub- 
mitted to  distillation  with  water,  yield  Bitter  Almond  OU  and  Hydro- 
cyanic Acidy  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  LauroceroMn.  This 
is  an  amorphous  yellowish  substance  isolated  by  Lehmann  (1874)  in 
Diagendorn  s  laboratory.  He  extracted  the  leaves  with  boiling  alcohol, 
and  purified  the  liquid  by  gently  warming  it  with  hydroxide  of  lead. 
Prom  the  liquid,  crude  laurocerasin  was  precipitated  on  addition  of 
ether ;  it  was  again  dissolved  repeatedly  in  alcohol  and  precipitated  by 
ether.  The  yield  of  the  leaves  is  about  H  per  cent.  Laurocerasin  is 
readily  soluble  in  water,  the  solution  deviates  the  plan  of  polarization 
to  the  left,  yet  not  to  the  same  amount  as  amygdalin.  The  molecule 
id  laurocerasin,  C^H'^O*^,  would  appear  to  include  those  of  amygdalin, 
CP-H^O",  amygdaUc  acid,  0"H»0**  and  7  Off. 

The  proportion  of  hydrocyanic  acid  in  the  distilled  water  of  the 
leaves  has  been  the  subject  of  many  researches.  Among  the  later  are 
those  of  Broeker  (1867),  who  distilled  a  given  weight  of  the  leaves 

iPAi7.  7ran>r.  xxxvii.  (for  1731-32)  S4.  fur   wiuenaehn/tUche    Botanik,    x.    (1875) 

'  Reinke,    in    Pringsheim's   Jahrbiicher        129. 
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grown  in  Holland  under  precisely  similar  circumstances,  in  each  month 
of  the  year.  The  results  proved  that  the  product  obtained  during  the 
winter  and  early  spring  was  weaker  in  the  acid  in  the  proportion  of 
17  to  24,  28,  or  30,  the  strongest  water  being  that  distilled  in  July  and 
August.  This  chemist  found  that  a  stronger  product  was  got  when 
the  leaves  were  chopped  fine,  than  when  they  were  used  whole. 
According  to  Christison,*  the  buds  and  very  young  leaves  yield  ten 
times  as  much  essential  oil  as  the  leaves  one  year  old.  We  have 
ascertained  that  leaves  collected  in  January  when  they  were  thoroughly 
frozen  yielded  a  distillate  containing  about  ten  times  less  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  than  in  summer.  The  product  obtained  from  the  leaves  collected 
in  January,  but  previously  dried  for  several  days  at  100°  C  (212**  F.), 
still  proved  to  contain  both  essential  oil  and  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Tne  unwounded  leaves  of  the  cherry-laurel  in  vigorous  vegetation 
have  been  shown  by  our  friend  Prof.  Schaer,  not  to  evolve  naturally  a 
trace  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  though  they  yield  it  on  the  slightest 
puncture.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  mode  of  distribution  in  the  living 
tissue  of  the  lauro-cerasin,  and  of  the  substances  causing  its  decompo- 
sition, and  how  these  two  bodies  are  packed  so  as  to  prevent  the  slightest 
mutual  reaction.  The  leaves  may  be  even  dried  at  100**  CT  and 
powdered  without  the  evolution  of  any  odour  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  but 
the  latter  is  at  once  developed  by  the  addition  of  a  little  water ;  on  dis- 
tilling its  presence  is  proved  by  means  of  all  the  usual  tests  in  the  first 
drops  of  the  product. 

Besides  the  substances  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  essential 
oil,  the  leaves  contain  sugar  which  reduces  cupric  oxide  in  the  cold,  a 
small  quantity  of  an  iron-greening  tannin,  and  a  fatty  or  waxy 
substance. 

Schoonbroodt  (1868)  treated  the  aqueous  extract  of  the  fresh  leaves 
with  alcoholic  ether,  which  yielded  i  per  mille  of  bitter,  acicular 
crystals ;  these  quickly  reduced  cupric  oxide,  losing  their  bitterness. 

Bougarel  (1877)  isolated  from  the  leaves  under  notice  and  several 
others,  rhyUinic  acid,  a  crystalline  powder  melting  at  170**  C. 

Uses — The  leaves  are  only  employed  for  making  cherry-laurel 
water  (Aqua  Lauro-cera^),  the  use  of  which  in  England  is  generally 
superseded  by  that  of  the  more  definite  hydrocyanic  acid. 

FLORES    KOSO. 

Flores  Brayerce,  Cusso,  KoussOy  Kosso. 

Botanical  Origin — Hagenia  abyasinica  Willd.  (Brayera  anthd- 
minthica  Kunth),  a  handsome  tree  growing  to  a  height  of  60  feet, 
found  throughout  the  entire  table-land  of  Abyssinia  at  an  elevation  of 
3,000  to  8,000  feet  above  the  sea-level.^  We  have  never  noticed  it 
growing  in  any  botanic  garden.  The  tree  *  is  remarkable  for  its  abun- 
dant foliage  and  fine  panicles  of  fiowers,  and  is  generally  planted 
about  the  Abyssinian  villages. 

*  DUpenwUoryf  1842.  592.  from  Madagascar  to  the  Paris  Exhibition 

'  The  French  section  of  the  International        of  1878. 
African  Association  contributed    Kousso  '  Fig.    in  Bentley  and    Trimon,    Med 

Plants,  part  6  (1876). 
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History — The  celebrated  Bruce  ^  during  his  journey  to  discover  the 
source  of  the  Nile,  1768-1773,  found  the  koso  tree  in  Abyasinia,  ob- 
served the  uses  made  of  it  by  the  natives,  and  published  a  figure  of  it 
in  the  narrative  of  his  travels.  It  was  also  described  in  1799  by 
Willdenow  who  called  it  Hagervia  in  honour  of  Dr.  K.  G.  Hagen  of 
Kon^berg. 

The  anthelmintic  virtues  of  koso  were  investigated  by  Brayer,  a 
French  physician  of  Constantinople,  to  which  place  parcels  of  the  drug 
are  occasionally  brought  by  way  of  Egypt,  and  he  published  a  smaU 
pamphlet  on  the  subject.^  Several  scattered  notices  of  koso  appeared 
in  1839-41,  but  no  supply  of  it  reached  Europe  until  about  1850, 
when  a  Frenchman  who  had  been  in  Abyssinia  obtained  a  large  stock 
(1,400  lb.,  it  was  said),  a  portion  of  which  he  endeavoured  5)  sell  in 
London  at  35a.  per  ounce !  The  absurd  value  set  upon  the  drug  pro- 
duced the  usual  result :  large  quantities  were  imported,  and  the  price 
gradually  fell  to  38.  or  4a.  per  lb.  Koso  was  admitted  a  place  in  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia  of  1864. 

Description — The  flowers  grow  in  broad  panicles,  10  to  12  inches 
in  length.  They  are  unisexual,  but  though  male  and  female  occur  on 
the  same  tree,  the  latter  are  chiefly  collected.  The  panicles  are  either 
loosely  dried,  often  including  a  portion  of  stalk  and  sometimes  a  leaf, 
or  they  are  made  into  cylindrical  rolls,  kept  in  form  by  transverse 
ligatures.  Very  often  the  panicles  arrive  quite  broken  up,  and  with 
the  flowers  in  a  very  fragmentary  state.  They  have  a  herby,  some- 
what tea-like  smell,  and  a  bitterish  acrid  taste. 

The  panicle  consists  of  a  zigzag  stalk,  which  with  its  many 
branches  is  clothed  with  shaggy  simple  hairs,  and  also  dotted  over  with 
minute  stalked  glands;  it  is  provided  at  each  ramification  with  a 
large  sheathing  bract.  At  the  base  of  each  flower  are  two  or  three 
roiuided  veiny  membranous  bracts,  between  which  is  the  turbinate 
hairy  calyx,  having  ten  sepals  arranged  in  a  double  series.  In  the 
male,  the  outer  series  consists  of  much  smaller  sepals  than  the 
inner ;  in  the  female,  the  outer  in  the  ultimate  development  become 
enlarged,  obovate  and  spreading,  so  that  the  whole  flower  measures 
fully  J  an  inch  across.  In  both,  the  sepals  are  veiny  and  leaflike.  The 
petals  are  minute  and  linear,  inserted  with  the  stamens  in  the  throat 
of  the  calyx.  These  latter  are  10  to  25  in  niunber,  with  anthers  in 
the  female  flower,  eflete.  The  carpels  are  two,  included  in  the  caly- 
cinal  tube ;  and  each  surmounted  by  a  hairy  style.  The  fruit  is  an 
obovate  one-seeded  nut. 

Koso  as  seen  in  commerce  has  a  light  brown  hue,  with  a  reddish 
tinge  in  the  case  of  the  female  flowers,  so  that  panicles  of  the  latter  are 
sometimes  distinguished  as  Bed  Koso. 

Chemical  Composition — Wittstein  (1840)  found  in  koso,  together 
with  the  substances  common  to  most  vegetables  (wax,  sugar,  and  gum), 

1  Tray  els,  y.  (1790)  73.  for  sale  in  London.     Pharm.  Jaum.  x. 

*  Notice  9ur  une  nouvelle  plante  de  la  (1851)  15;  reprinted  in  Pereira*8  Elem,  qf 

familU  des  BoMcSes,   emphyie   contre  le  Mat  Med,  u.  part  2  (1853)  1816.— Alao 

Tctma,  Paris,  1822.     The  reader  should  Meyer-Ahr^is,    Die   BliUhen  des  Ko$80' 

also  consult  the  excellent  notice  by  Pereira  baumes,  Zurich,  1851.  90  pp. 
written   when  the  drag  was  first  offered 
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24  per  cent,  of  tannin,  and  6*25  of  an  acrid  bitter  resin,  which  was 
obsei'ved  by  Harms  (1857)  to  possess  acid  properties. 

The  researches  of  Pavesi  (1858),  and  still  more  those  of  Bedall^ 
have  made  us  acquainted  with  the  active  principle  of  the  drug,  which 
has  been  named  Kovs^in  or  Kosin.  It  may  be  obtained  by  mixing  the 
flowera  with  lime,  exhausting  them  with  alcohol  and  then  with  water; 
the  solutions  mixed,  concentrated,  and  treated  with  acetic  acid,  deposit 
the  kosin.  We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Bedall  for  a  specimen  of  it,  whicn  we 
find  to  consist  chiefly  of  an  amorphous,  resinoid  substance,  firom  which 
we  got  a  few  yellow  crjistals  by  means  of  glacial  acetic  acid. 

Mr.  Merck  favoured  us  with  kosin  prepared  in  his  laboratory  at 
Darmstadt.  It  is  a  tasteless  substance  of  a  yellow  colour,  forming 
fine  crystals  of  the  rhombic  system, — readily  soluble  in  benzol,  bisulphide 
of  carbon,  chloroform  or  ether,  less  freely  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  in- 
soluble in  water.  We  found  a  solution  of  kosin  in  20  parts  of  chloroform 
to  be  destitute  of  rotatory  power.  Of  alcohol,  sp.  gr.  0*818,  1000  parts 
dissolve  at  12''  C.  only  2*3  parts  of  this  kosin.  It  is  abundantly  soluble 
in  alkalis,  caustic  or  carbonated,  yet  has  nevertheless  no  acid  reaction, 
and  may  be  precipitated  from  these  solutions  by  an  acid  without  having 
undergone  any  alteration.  It  is  then  however  a  white  amorphous 
mass,  which  yields  the  original  yellow  crystals  by  re-solution  in 
boiling  alcohol,  in  which  it  dissolves  readily.  The  analysis  which  we 
have  performed  of  kossin  assigns  it  the  formula  C*^H"0". 

Kosin  fuses  at  142°  C,  and  remains  after  cooling  an  amorphous, 
transparent  yellow  mass ;  but  if  touched  with  alcohd,  it  immemately 
assumes  the  form  of  stellate  tufts  of  crystals.  This  may  be  repeated  at 
pleasure,  kosin  not  being  altered  by  cautious  fusion. 

Kosin  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  dilute  acids.  It  dissolves  in 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  giving  a  yellow  solution  which  becomes  turbid  by 
the  addition  of  water,  white  amorphous  kosin  being  thrown  down.  At 
the  same  time  a  well-marked  odour  exactly  like  that  of  Locust  Beans, 
due  to  isobutyric  acid,  CH«  CH*  CH.COOH,  is  evolved.  It  would  thus 
appear  that  in  all  probability  kosin  is  a  compound  ether  of  that  add. 
It  IS  very  remarkable  that  the  active  principle  of  fern-root,  the  filicic 
acid  (see  Rhizoma  Filicis),  by  decomposition  yields  butyric  acid  If 
the  sulphunc  solution  of  kosin  is  allowed  to  stand  for  a  week,  it 
gradually  assumes  a  fine  red;  and  then  yields,  on  addition  of  much  water, 
an  amorphous  red  mass  which  after  drying  is  not  soluble  in  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  and  may  thus  be  purified.  We  have  not  succeeded  in  obtaining 
this  red  derivative  of  kosin  in  a  crystalline  state.^ 

In  its  anthelmintic  action,  kosin  is  nearly  allied  with  filicic  acid* 
^f^Ji^fi      ri!   ^^^\  ^^^^^  separates    from  the    fiowers   of  koso  a 
Ind  il!!r  ^^^  oil  havmg  the  odour  of  koso,  and  traces  of  valerianic 

SLwi «%?    •  1 A"^  T}"  ^^/y  «^  *^^  ^^^^  ^<^d  of  Viale  and 
lAtini  (18o2)  could  be  detected  by  Bedall. 

.r.Ji^'^'^^^^^r^^^''  ^®  brought  to  England  by  way  of  Aden  orBombay ; 
E^pf  ^^'^"^  ^^^^'°'  P'^^^^y  ^^^  ^'^^^"^  ^^*  ^"^ 

J^^r^'  ^it^^'StA        i8;f.T,^«-  -<^  Buri,  YearU^  of  PK 

'  Buchheim,  Arddv  der  Pharmade,  t08 

(1876)  417. 
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Uses — ^The  drug  is  employed  solely  as  a  vermifuge,  and  is  effectual 
for  tiie  expulsion  both  of  Tcenia  solium  and  of  BothriocephaZus  latua. 
The  Abyssinian  practice  is  to  administer  the  flowers  in  substance  in  a 
very  ample  dose,  which  is  sometimes  attended  with  alarming  and  even 
fsttal  results. 

The  notion  that  the  action  of  the  drug  is  partially  mechanical  and  due 
to  the  hairs  of  the  plants  prevails  in  England,  and  has  led  to  the  use  of 
an  unstrained  infusion  of  the  coarsely  powdered  flowers.  This  remedy, 
from  the  quantity  of  branny  powder  (2  to  4  drachms)  that  has  to  be 
swallowed,  is  far  from  agreeable;  and  as  it  occasions  strong  purgation  and 
sometimes  vomiting,  it  is  not  often  prescribed.^ 

The  fruit  of  the  koso  tree,  a  small  indehiscent  achene,  is  stated  by  M. 
Th.  von  Heuglin*  to  act  even  more  powerful  than  the  flowers ;  he  calls  it 
(or  the  seed  ?)  Eos&la.  It  would  appear  that  the  fruits  have  been  used 
as  an  anthelmintic  two  centuries  ago  in  Abyssinia.*  Dragendorff" 
(1878)  found  them  to  be  rich  in  fatty  matters,  but  devoid  of  an  dkaloid. 
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Florea  Roace  ruh^ce ;  Red  Rose  Petals,  Rose  Leaves,  True  Provins  Roses; 
F.  Pitales  de  Roses  rouges,  Roses  de  Provins ;  G.  EssigrosenblcUter. 

Botanical  Origin — Rosa  gallica  L.,  a  low-growing  bush,  with  a 
creeping  rhizome  throwing  up  numerous  stems.  The  wild  form  with 
single  flowers  occurs  here  and  there  in  the  warmer  pai*ts  of  Europe,* 
including  Central  and  Southern  Russia,  and  Greece;  also  in  Asia  Minor, 
Armenia,  Kurdistan,  and  the  Caucasus.  But  the  plant  passes  into  so 
many  varieties,  and  has  from  a  remote  period  been  so  widely  cultivated, 
that  its  distribution  cannot  be  ascertained  with  any  exactness.  As  a 
garden  plant  it  exists  under  a  multitude  of  forms. 

History — The  use  in  medicine  of  the  rose  dates  from  a  very  remote 
period.  Theophrastus^  speaks  of  roses  being  of  many  kinds,  including 
some  with  double  flowers  which  were  the  most  fragrant ;  and  he  also 
alludes  to  their  use  in  the  healing  art.  Succeeding  writers  of  eveiy  age 
down  to  a  recent  period  have  discussed  the  virtues  of  the  rose,®  which 
however  is  scarcely  now  admitted  to  possess  any  special  medicinal 
property. 

One  of  the  varieties  of  R.  gallica  is  the  Provins  Rose,  so  called  from 
having  been  long  cultivated  at  Provins,  a  small  town  about  60  miles 
south-east  of  Paris,  where  it  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  from  the 
East  by  Thibaut  VI.,  Count  of  Champagne,  on  his  return  from  the 
Crusades,  A.D.  1241.  But  it  appears  that  he  went  then  to  Navarre  and 
in  later  times  never  resided  in  the  Champagne.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
Provins  became  much  celebrated  not  only  for  its  dried  rose-petals,  but 

'  Jobi  Ludolfi  Historia  cethiopica,  Fran- 
cofurti,  1681.  lib.  i.  cap.  ix. 

^  It  has  been  found  in  quasi-'wild  state 
at  Charlwoodin  Surrey. — Seemann^sJoum, 
qfBoi.ix.  (1871)273. 

»  But.  Plant,  Ub.  vi  c.  6. 

*  Consult  in  particular  the  learned  essay 
of  D'Orbessan  contained  in  bis  Milanges 
histori<iU€S,  ii.  (1768)  297-337. 


^  Johnston  in  his  Travels  in  Southern 
Ahymnia  (1844),  speaking  of  koso,  says  its 
effects  are  **  dreadfully  set'^re.  "-r-Even  in 
Abvssinia,  he  adds,  it  is  barely  tolerated, 
and  if  any  other  remedy  equally  efficient  for 
dislodginfi  tapeworm  were  to  be  introduced, 
koso  would  be  soon  abandoned. 

'  Rtise  nach  Abessinien,  etc.  Jena,  1868. 
322. 
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alflo  for  the  oonsenre,  qnrap  and  honey  of  roses  made  from  ihem, — com- 
positions  which  were  regarded  in  the  light  of  valuable  medicinea  ^ 

It  is  recorded  that  when,  in  A.D.  1310,  Philippe  de  Marigny,  arch- 
bishop of  Sens,  made  a  solemn  entry  into  Provins,  he  was  presented  by 
the  notables  of  the  town  with  wine,  spices,  and  Conserve  of  Bases  ;  and 
presents  of  dried  roses  and  of  the  conserve  were  not  considered  beneath 
the  notice  of  Catherine  de  Medids,  and  of  Henry  IV.* 

We  find  that  Charles  Estienne,  in  1536,  mentions  both  the  Rosce 
purpureas  odaratissirruB,  which  he  says  are  called  Provinciales,  and 
those  known  to  the  druggists  as  vncamatcB, — the  latter  we  presume  a 
pale  rose.'  Roscb  ruJbecB  are  named  as  an  ingredient  of  various  com- 
pound medicines  by  Valerius  Cordus.* 

Production — ^The  flowers  are  gathered  while  in  bud  and  just 
before  expansion,  and  the  petals  are  cut  off  near  the  base,  leaving  the 
paler  claws  attached  to  the  calyx.  They  are  then  carefully  and  rapidly 
dried  by  the  heat  of  a  stove,  and  having  been  ^ntly  sifted  to  remove 
loose  stamens,  are  ready  for  sale.  In  some  districts  iLe  petals  are  dried 
entire,  but  the  drug  thus  produced  is  not  so  nice. 

In  England,  the  Red  Rose  is  cultivated  at  Mitcham,  though  now 
only  to  the  extent  of  about  10  acres.  It  is  also  grown  for  druggists' 
use  in  Oxfordshire  and  Derbyshire.  At  Mitcham,  it  is  now  o&lled 
Damask  Rose,  which  is  bv  no  means  a  correct  name.  The  English 
dried  roses  command  a  high  price. 

There  is  a  much  more  extensive  cultivation  of  this  rose  on  the 
continent  at  Wassenaar  and  Noordwijk  in  Holland ;  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hamburg  and  Nuremberg  in  Grermany,  and  in  the  villages  round  Paris 
and  Lyons.  Roses  are  still,  we  believe,  grown  for  medicinal  use  at 
Provins,  but  are  no  longer  held  in  great  esteem. 

There  appears  to  be  a  considerable  production  of  dried  roses  in 
Persia,  judgmg  from  the  fact  that  in  the  year  1871-72,  1163  cwt.  were 
exported  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Bombay.* 

Description — The  petals  adhere  together  loosely  in  the  form  of 
little  cones,  or  are  more  or  less  crumpled  and  separate.  When  well 
preserved,  they  are  crisp  and  dry,  with  a  velvety  surface  of  an  intense 
purplish  crimson,  a  delicious  rosy  odour,  and  a  mildly  astringent  taste. 
The  white  basal  portion  of  the  petals  should  be  nearly  absent.  For 
making  the  confection,  the  petals  are  required  in  a  fresh  state. 

Chemical  Composition — ^Red  rose  petals  impart  to  ether,  without 
losing  their  colour,  a  soft  yellow  substance,  which  is  a  mixture  of  a  solid 
fat  and  Quercitrin.  Filhol  has  shown  (1864)  that  it  is  the  latter  body, 
and  not  tannic  acid,  of  which  the  petals  contain  but  a  trace,  that  pro- 
duces the  dark  greenish  precipitate  with  ferric  salts.  The  same  chemist 
found  in  the  petals  20  per  cent.  (?)  of  glucose  which,  together  with 
colouring  matter  and  gallic  acid,  is  extracted  by  alcohol  after  exhaustion 

^  Pomet,  Hist.  deM  Drogues,  1694,  pftrt  i.  *  StephanoB    (CaroloB),    De    re  hortms 

174-177,  speaks  of  the  roses  of  Provins  Ubelius,  Paris,  1536.  29  (in  Brit.  Mas.). 

being  "hautes  en  oooleor,  c'est  k  dire  d'nn  ^  Dispensatarium,  1548.  39.  52. 

rouge  noir,  veloni^  .  .  .  tr^  astringentes."  *  Statement  of  tlie  Trade  and  Navigation 

•  Assier,  L^gendes,  curiosiUs  et  traditions  of  the  Presidenry  of  Bombay  for  1871-72, 

^  Champagne  et  de  la  Brie^  Paris,  1860.  pt.  ii  43. 


^^  I 
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by  ether.     According  to  Rochleder  (1867),  the  gallic  acid  in  red  roses  is 
acoompanied  by  quercitannic  acid. 

The  colouring  matter  which  is  so  striking  a  constituent  of  the  petals, 
is  according  to  Senier  an  acid,  which  appears  to  form  crystalHzable 
salts  with  potassium  and  sodium/  An  infusion  of  the  petals  m  pale 
red,  but  becomes  immediately  of  a  deep  and  brilliant  crimson  if  we  add 
to  it  an  acid,  such  as  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  acetic,  oxalic,  or  tartaric. 
An  alkali  changes  the  pale  red,  or  the  deep  crimson  in  the  case  of  the 
acidulated  infusion,  to  bright  green. 

Uses — ^An  infusion  of  red  rose  petals,  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  slightly  sweetened,  is  a  very  common  and  a^eeable  vehicle 
for  some  other  medicines.  The  confection  made  by  oeating  up  the 
petals  with  sugar,  is  also  in  use. 
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Flares  Rosce  pcdlidce  v.  incariiatcB ;  Provence  Rose,  Cahhage  Rose ; 
F.  P^talea  de  Rosea  pMes ;  G.  Centifolienrosen, 

Botanical  Origin — Rosa  centifolia  L. — This  rose  grows  in  a  wild 
state  and  with  single  flowers  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Caucasus.^  Cul- 
tivated and  with  flowers  more  or  less  double,  it  is  found  under  an  infinity 
of  varieties  in  all  the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe.  The  particular 
variety  which  is  grown  in  England  for  medicinal  use,  is  known  in 
English  gardens  as  the  Cahhage  Rose,  but  other  varieties  are  cultivated 
for  similar  purposes  on  the  Continent. 

jB.  centifolia  L.  is  very  closely  allied  to  R,  gallica  L. ;  though 
Boissier  maintains  the  two  species,  there  are  other  botanists  who  regard 
them  as  but  one.  The  rose  cultivated  at  Puteaux  near  Paris  for  dbrug- 
fidsts'  use,  and  hence  called  Rose  de  Puteaux,  is  the  Rosa  hifera  of 
Kedout^,  placed  by  De  CandoUe  though  doubtfully  under  iJ. 
daTYiCLScena. 

History — We  are  unable  to  trace  the  history  of  the  particular 
variety  of  rose  under  notice.  That  it  is  not  of  recent  origin,  seems 
evident  from  its  occurrence  chiefly  in  old  gardens.  The  Rosa  paUida 
of  the  older  English  writers  on  drugs  ^  was  called  Damask  Rose,  but 
that  name  is  now  applied  at  Mitcham  to  Rosa  gaUica  L.,  which  has 
very  deep-coloured  flowers. 

Production — The  Cabbage  Rose  is  cultivated  in  England  to  a  very 
small  extent,  rose  water,  which  is  made  from  its  flowers,  being  procur- 
able of  better  quality  and  at  a  lower  cost  in  other  countries,  especially 
in  the  south  of  France.  At  Mitcham,  whence  the  London  druggists 
have  long  been  supplied,  there  are  now  (1873)  only  about  8  acres 
planted  with  this  rose,  but  a  supply  is  also  derived  from  the  market 
gardens  of  Putney,  Hammersmith  and  Fulham. 

Description — The  Cabbage  Rose  is  supplied  to  the  druggists  in  the 
fresh  state,  full  blown,  and  picked  ofi"  close  below  the  calyx.    A  complete 

»  Tearhooh  of  Pharm.   1877.   63;   alao  »  Boiasier, -P/ora  Ori«ito/t«,ii.  (1872)676. 

Pilhol  in  Joum.  de  Pharm,  xxxviii.  (1860)  »  Aa  Dale,  Pharmacologia,  1693.  416. 

21 ;  GmeUn,  ChenMry,  xvi  (1864)  522. 
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description  is  scarcely  required :  we  need  only  say  that  it  is  a  lai^  and 
very  double  rose,  of  a  beautiful  pink  coloiu:  and  of  delicious  odour.  The 
calyx  is  covered  with  short  set®  tipped  with  a  fragrant,  brown,  viscid 
secretion.  The  petals  are  thin  and  delicate  (noi  thick  and  leathery  as 
in  the  Tea  Roses),  and  turn  brown  on  drying. 

In  making  rose  water,  it  is  the  custom  in  some  laboratories  to  strip 
the  petals  from  the  calyx  and  to* reject  the  latter;  in  others,  the  roses  are 
distilled  entire,  and  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  with  equally  good 
result. 

Chemical  Composition — In  a  chemical  point  of  view,  the  petals  of 
-B.  centifolia  agree  with  those  of  JJ.  gallica,  even  as  to  the  colouring 
matter.  Enz  in  1867  obtained  from  the  former,  malic  and  tartaric  add, 
tannin,  fat,  resin,  and  sugar. 

In  the  distillation  of  large  quantities  of  the  flowers,  a  little  essential 
oil  is  obtained.  It  is  a  butyraceous  substance,  of  weak  rose-like,  but 
not  very  agreeable  odour.  It  contains  a  large  proportion  of  inodorous 
stearoptene.  For  further  particulars  see  remarks  under  the  head  Attar 
of  Rose. 

Uses — Cabbage  roses  are  now  scarcely  employed  in  pharmacy  for 
any  other  purpose  than  making  rose  water.  A  syrup  used  to  be  pre- 
pared from  them,  which  was  esteemed  a  mild  laxative. 
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Attar  or  Otto^  of  Hose,  Rose  Oil;  Y,  Essence  de  Roses;  G.RosenoL 

Botanical  Origin — Rosa  damuscena  Miller,  var. — This  is  the  rose 
cultivated  in  Turkey  for  the  production  of  attar  of  rose ;  it  is  a  tall 
shrub  with  semi-double,  light-red  (rarely  white)  flowers,  of  moderate 
size,  produced  several  on  a  branch,  though  not  in  clusters.  Living 
specimens  sent  by  Baur  ^  which  flowered  at  Tubingen,  were  examined 
by  H.  von  Mohl  and  named  as  above.' 

R.  damascena  is  unknown  in  a  wild  state.  Koch  *  asserts  that  it 
was  brought  in  remote  times  to  Southern  Italy,  whence  it  spread  north- 
ward. In  the  opinion  of  Baker*  Rosa  damascena  is  to  be  referred  to 
Rosa  gallica  (see  p.  259  above) ;  it  must  be  granted  that  the  Rose  men- 
tioned in  foot-note  2,  as  grown  with  one  of  us,  approaches  very  much  to 
Rosa  gallica. 

History — Much  as  roses  were  prized  by  the  ancients,  no  preparation 
such  as  rose  water  or  attar  of  rose  was  obtained  from  them.  The  liquid 
that  bore  the  name  of  Rose  OH  {poSivov  cXaiov)  is  stated  by  Dioscorides* 
to  be  a  fatty  oil  in  which  roses  have  been  steeped.  In  Europe  a  similar 
preparation  was  in  use  down  to  the  last  century,  Olevmi  rosarum, 
rosatwm  or  rosa/^evm,  signifying  an  infusion  of  roses  in  olive  oil  in  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia  of  1721. 

»  AUar  or  OUo  is  from  the  word  Ur  aig-  father  of  Dr.  Baur  of  Constantmople—D.  H. 
nifying  perfume  or  odour;  the  oil  is  called  »  Wigger3  u.  Huaemann,    JafiresberidU 

in  Turkish  Itr-ydghi  i.e.  Perfume-oil^  and  for  1867.  350. 
also  Gh^-ydghi  i.e.  Hose-oii,  *  Dendroloaie,  i.  (1869)  250. 

'  A  living  plant  followed  by  excellent  *  Joum.  of  Botany,  Jan.  1876.  8. 

herbarium  specimeni  has  been  kindly  given  *  Lib.  i.  c.  53. 

to  me  by  Dr.  Baur  of  Blaubeuren,  the 
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The  first  allusion  to  the  distillation  of  roses  we  have  met  with,  is  in 
the  writings  of  Joannes  Actuarius/  who  was  physician  to  the  Greek 
emperors  at  Constantinople  towards  the  close  of  the  13th  century. 
Rose  water  was  distilled  at  an  early  date  in  Persia ;  and  Nisibin,  a  town 
north-west  of  Mosul,  was  famous  for  it  in  the  14th  century.* 

Kampfer  speaks'  with  admiration  of  the  roses  he  saw  at  Shiraz 
(1683-4),  and  says  that  the  water  distilled  from  them  is  exported  to 
other  parts  of  Persia,  as  well  as  to  all  India ;  and  he  adds  as  a  singular 
fact,  that  there  separates  from  it  a  certain  fat-like  butter,  called  jEttr 
gyl,  of  the  mast  exquisite  odour,  and  more  valuable  even  than  gold. 
The  commerce  to  India,  though  much  declining,  still  exists ;  and  in  the 
year  1872-73,  20,100  gallons  of  rose  water,  valued  at  35,178  rupees 
(£3,517),  were  imported  into  Bombay  from  the  Persian  Gulf.*  Rose  oil 
itself  is  no  longer  exported  from  Persia,  as  it  still  used  to  be  from 
Shiraz  in  the  time  of  Niebuhr  (1778). 

Rose  water  was  much  used  in  Europe  during  the  middle  ages,  both 
in  cookery  and  at  the  table.  In  some  parts  of  France,  vassals  were 
compelled  to  furnish  to  their  lords  so  many  bushels  of  roses,  which  were 
consumed  in  the  distillation  of  rose  water.* 

The  fact  that  a  butyraceous  oil  of  delicious  fragrance  is  separable 
from  rose  water,  was  noticed  by  Geronimo  Rossi  ®  of  Ravenna  in  1582  (or 
in  1574  ?)  and  by  Giovanni  Battista  Porta^  of  Naples  in  1589 ;  the  latter 
in  his  work  on  distillation  says — "  Omnium  diflBlcillime  extractionis  est 
rosarum  oleum  atque  in  minima  quantitate  sed  suavissimi  odoris."^  The 
oil  was  also  known  to  the  apothecaries  of  Germany  in  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  century,  and  is  quoted  in  ofiicial  drug-tarifis  of  that  time.' 
Angelus  Sala,  about  1620,  in  describing  the  distillation  of  the  oil  speaks 
of  it  as  being  of  "  .  .  .  candicante  pinguedine  instar  Spermatis  Ceti." 
In  Pomet*s  time  (1694)  it  was  sold  in  Paris,  though,  on  account  of  its 
high  price,  only  in  very  small  quantity.  The  mention  of  it  by  Homberg  ^^ 
in  1700,  and  in  a  memoir  by  Aublet  (1775)  respecting  the  distillation 
X)f  roses  in  the  Isle  of  France,  shows  that  the  French  perfmners  of  the 
last  century  were  not  unacquainted  with  true  rose  oil,  but  that  it  was  a 
rare  and  very  costly  article. 

The  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  essence  in  India,  is  the  subject  of 
an  interesting  and  learned  pamphlet  by  Langlfes,^^  published  in  1804. 
He  tells  us  on  the  authority  of  oriental  writers,  how  on  the  occasion  of 
the  marriage  of  the  Mogul  emperor  Jehan  Ghir  with  Nur-jehan,  A.D. 
1612,  a  canal  in  the  garden  of  the  palace  was  filled  with  rose  water,  and 
that  the  princess  observing  a  certain  scum  on  the  surface,  caused  it  to  be 
collected  and  found  it  of  admirable  fragrance,  on  which  account  it  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Atar-jehanghiri,  i.e.  perfv/me  of  Jehan  Ohir,   In  later 


^  "  .  .  .  .  stillatitii  rosamm  liquoris 
libra  una."  De  Methodo  Mtdendl,  lib.  v.  c  4. 

'  Voyage  tVIhn  BcUotUcUi,  trad,  par  Defr6- 
meiy,  il  (1854)  140. 

»  AmanUatffi,  1712.  373. 

*  Statement  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation 
of  the  FrtMtnof  of  Bombay  for  1872-73, 
part  ii.  52. 

•  Le  Grand  d'Aussy,  Hist,  delavie  priv^e 
des  Francis,  u.  (1815)  250. 

'  Hieron3rmi  Rabei  Rav.  De  DestUlcUione, 
RavennsB,  1582.  102. 


7  MagicB  NcUuralis  Ubri  xx.  Neap.  1589. 
188. 

«  De  DistiUaUone,  Roms  (1608)  75. 

^  FlUckiger,  Documente  sur  OeschichU 
der  Pharm.  Halle,  1876.  37.  38.  40. 

^'*  Observations  sur  les  huiies  des  planfes-^ 
JU&m,  de  VAcad,  des  Sdencest  1700.  206. 

"  JJisLdesPlantesdelaOuianefran^oisefU, 
M^moires,  p.  125. 

^^  Recherches  sur  la  dicouvertt  de  V Essence 
de  Rossy  Paris,  1804. 
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times>  Poller^  has  shown  that  rose  oil  is  prepared  in  India  by  simple 
distillation  of  the  flowers  with  water.  But  this  Indian  oil  has  never 
been  imported  into  Europe  as  •an  article  of  trade. 

As  cdready  stated,  the  supplies  at  present  come  from  European 
Turkey ;  but  at  what  period  the  cultivation  of  the  rose  and  manufacture 
of  its  oil  were  then  introduced,  is  a  question  on  which  we  are  quite  in 
the  dark.  There  is  no  mention  of  attar  in  the  account  given  by  Savary ' 
in  1750  of  the  trade  of  Constantinople  and  Smyrna,  but  in  the  first 
years  of  the  present  century  some  rose  oil  was  obtiuined  in  the  Island  of 
Chios  as  well  as  in  Persia.' 

In  English  commerce,  attar  of  rose  was  scarcely  known  until  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century.  It  was  first  included  in  the 
British  tariff  in  1809,  when  the  duty  levied  on  it  was  10«.  per  oiuice. 
In  1813  the  duty  was  raised  to  lis.  lOJcZ. ;  in  1819  it  was  68.,  and  in 
1828,  28.  per  ounce.  In  1832  it  was  lowered  to  l8.  4d.  per  lb.,  in  1842 
to  Is,  and  in  1860  it  was  altogether  removed.* 

On  searching  a  file  of  the  London  Price  Current,  the  first  mention 
of  '*  Otto  of  Rose  "  is  in  1813,  from  which  year  it  is  regularly  quoted. 
The  price  (in  bond)  from  1813  to  1815,  varied  from  £3  to  £5  58.  per 
ounce.  The  earliest  notice  of  an  importation  is  under  date  1-8  July, 
1813,  when  duty  was  paid  on  232  ounces,  shipped  from  Smyrna. 

Production — The  chief  locality  for  attar  of  rose,  and  that  by  which 
European  commerce  is  almost  exclusively  supplied,  is  a  small  tract  of 
country  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Balkan  mountains,  the  "  Tekne  "  of 
Kazanlik  or  Eisanlik,  an  undulated  plain  famous  for  its  beauty,  as 
picturesquely  sketched  by  Kanitz*  and  many  other  travellers.  The 
principal  seat  of  the  trade  is  the  town  of  Kizaiilik,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Timja.  The  other  important  districts  are  those  of  Philippopli,  Eski 
Zaghra,  Yeni  Zaghra,  Tchirpan,  Giopca,  K^radsuh-Dagh,  Kojun-Tepe, 
Pazandsik.  North  of  the  Balkans,  there  is  only  Travina  to  be  men- 
tioned as  likewise  producing  attar.  All  these  places  with  Kizanlik 
were  estimated  in  1859  to  include  140  villages,  having  2,500  stills. 

The  rose  is  cultivated  by  peasants  in  gardens  and  open  fields,  in 
which  it  is  planted  in  rows  as  hedges,  3  to  4  feet  high.  The  best 
localities  are  those  occupying  southern  or  south-eastern  slopes.  Plan- 
tations in  high  mountainous  situations  generally  yield  less,  and  the 
oil  is  of  a  quality  that  easily  congeals.  The  flowers  attain  perfection  in 
April  and  May,  and  are  gathered  before  sunrise  ;  those  not  wanted  for 
immediate  use  are  spread  out  in  cellars,  but  are  always  used  for 
distilling  the  same  day.  The  apparatus  is  a  copper  still  of  the  simplest 
description,  connected  with  a  straight  tin  tube,  cooled  by  being  passed 
through  a  tub  fed  by  a  stream  of  water.  The  largest  establ^hment, 
"  Fabrika,"  at  Kizanlik  has  14  such  stills.  The  charge  for  a  still  is 
25  to  50  lb.  of  roses,  from  which  the  calyces  are  not  removed.  The 
first  runnings  are  returned  to  the  still ;  the  second  portion,  which  is 
received  in  glass  flasks,  is  kept  at  a  temperature  not  lower  than  15**  C. 

1  AaiaUek  Hfsearches,  i.  (1788)  332.  ^  Donau-Bufgarien,  ii.  (1877)  103-123.— 

*  Vict,  de  Commerce,  iv.  548.  A  figure  of  a  still  is  given,  p.  123.    A  good 

'  Oliver,  Vay<ige  dans  P Empire  Othoman,  map  of  the  Tekne  of  Kizanlik  and  environs 

etc.  a  (Paris,  An  9)  139,  v.  (1807)  367.  will  be  found  in    ZeUschrift  der  OeswU- 

4  Information  obligingly  communicated  achc^/t  fUr  Erdkunde  zu  Berlin,  xi.  (1876) 

by  Mr.  Seldon  of  the  Statistical  Office  of  Taf .  2. 

the  Custom  House. 
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for  a  daj  or  two,  br  MinA  um^  ^jss,  d  iht  cL.  cc^t  mnd  duid.  will 
have  risen  to  die  wirfSarr.  Froci  thi^.  h  is  skimiaedod'bTmesits  of  a 
small  tm  fannd  baTinz  a  £n&  Gri&e.  mai  pcx>v>ied  whk  aion^  handle. 


The  ^odnce  is  extremelj  varat^  Acecvding  to  Baar,^  wbose  in- 
terestiiig  aocount  of  anar  of  roee  is  itsat  of  an  eye  witness*  it  mar  be 
said  to  avenge  OO^  pa*  eent.  Aiwidyr  MnthnrTtx-t^stimM^.^  V^p  a^^iagg 
yield  as  0097  per  ems.         ^  ^ 

The  harvest  dmiiig  the  five  visars  1S^«-71  was  redL<xied  to  average 
somewhat  below  400,000  ih^tioii^r  or  1226  lb.  avoirdnpois ;  that  of 
1873,  which  was  good,  was  estimated  at  500,000  meticals,  valne  aboat 
£70,000* 

Boses  are  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent  about  Grasse,  Cannes 
and  Nice  in  the  soath  c^  France ;  and  besides  much  rose  water,  which 
is  largely  exported  to  Ei^land,  a  little  oil  is  prodnoed.  The  latter, 
which  conmiands  a  high  price,  foses  less  easily  than  the  Turkish. 

There  is  a  large  cmtivation  of  the  roee  for  the  purpose  of  mAlHi^g 
rose  water  and  attar,  at  Gharipur  on  the  Ganges,  Lahore,  Amritsar  and 
other  places  in  India,  but  the  produce  is  whoUy  consumed  in  the 
country.  The  species  thus  cultivated  is  stated  by  Brandis  ^  to  be  £. 
damascena.  Medinet  Fayum,  south-west  of  Cairo,  supplies  the  great 
demand  of  Egypt  for  roee  vinegar  and  rose  water. 

Tunis  has  also  some  celebrity  for  similar  products,  which  however 
do  not  reach  Europe.  A  recent  traveUer  *  states  that  the  rose  grown 
there,  and  from  which  attar  is  obtained,  is  Mosa  canina  L.,  which  is 
extremely  fragrant ;  30  lb.  of  the  flowers  afford  about  li  drachms, 
worth  15«.  mien  at  Genoa,  in  1874,  one  of  us  (F.)  had  the  opportunity 
of  ascertaining  that  exceUent  oil  of  rose  is  occasionally  imported  there 
from  Tunis. 

The  butyraceous  oil  which  may  be  collected  in  Hi5rf.i11iTig  roses  in 
EIngland  for  rose  water  is  of  no  value  as  a  perfume. 

Description — Oil  of  rose  is  a  light-yeUow  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  0*87  to 
0'89.  By  a  reduction  of  temperature,  it  concretes  owing  to  the  separa- 
tion of  light,  brilliant,  platy  crystals  of  a  stearoptene,  the  propor- 
tion of  which  differs  with  the  country  in  which  the  roses  have  been 
grown,  the  state  of  the  weather  during  which  the  flowers  were  gathered, 
and  other  circumstances  less  well  ascertained.  The  oil  produced  in  the 
Balkans  solidifies,  according  to  Baur,  at  from  11  to  16"*  C.  In  some 
experiments  made  by  one  of  us  •  in  1859,  the  fusing  point  of  true 
Turkish  attar  was  found  to  vary  from  16  to  18° ;  that  of  a  sample  from 
India  was  20"*  C. ;  of  oil  distilled  in  the  south  of  France,  21  to  23°,  of 
an  oil  produced  in  Paris,  29° ;  of  oil  obtained  in  distilling  roses  for  rose 
water  m  London,  30  to  32°  C. 

From  these  data,  it  appears  that  a  cool  northern  climate  is  not 
conducive  to  the  production  of  a  highly  odorous  oil;    and  even  in 

»  Pharm.  Joum,  ix.  (1868)  286.  Central  India,  1874.  200.— D.  Forbes  Wat- 

'  ConstUar  Reports  presented  to  ParliO'  son,   Catal.    of    the    Indian  Do|>artment, 

maU,  May,  1872. — The  meiical,  miskal  or  Vienna  exhibition,  1873.  98. 

muiixii  is  equal  to  aboat  3  dwt  troy =4794  'Von    Maltzan,    JHeise  in  den  Regent* 


schafUtn  Tunis  und  Tripolis,  Leipzig,  1870. 
^Hanbunr,  Pharm,  Joum,  xviii.  (1809). 


grammes. 

•  Consular  Reports  presented  to  ParUa- 
ment,  Aug.  1873.  1090.  504-509.    Science  Papers,  172. 

*  Forest    Flora    of  North-western   and 
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Bulgaria  experience  shows  that  the  oil  of  the  moiintain  districts  holds 
a  larger  proportion  of  stearoptene  than  that  of  the  lowlands. 

Turkish  oil  of  rose  is  stated  by  Baur  to  deviate  a  ray  of  polarized 
light  4"*  to  the  right,  when  examined  in  a  column  of  100  mm.  The  oil 
from  English  roses  which  we  examined  exhibited  no  rotation. 

Chemical  Composition — Rose  oil  is  a  mixture  of  a  liquid  con- 
stituent containing  oxygen,  to  which  it  owes  its  perfume,  and  the  solid 
hydrocarbon  or  stearoptene  already  mentioned,  which  is  entirely  desti- 
tute of  odour.  The  proportion  which  these  bodies  bear  to  each  other 
is  extremely  variable.  From  the  Turkish  oil,  it  may  be  obtained  to  the 
extent  of  18  per  cent.,  and  from  French  and  Elnglish  to  35,  42,  60  or 
even  68  per  cent. 

Though  the  stearoptene  can  be  entirely  freed  from  the  oxygenated 
oil,  no  method  is  known  for  the  complete  isolation  of  the  latter.  As 
obtained  by  Gladstone,^  it  had  a  sp.  gr.  of  0*881  and  a  boiling  point  of 
216'  C. 

With  regard  to  the  stearoptene  of  rose  oil,  the  analyses  of  Th&)dore 
de  Saussure  (1820)  and  Blanchet  (1833)  loi^  since  showed  its  com- 
position to  accord  with  the  formula  OH*".  The  experiments  of  one  of 
us^  confirm  this  striking  fact,  which  assigns  to  the  stearoptene  in 
question  a  very  exceptional  place  among  the  hydrocarbons  of  volatile 
oils,  all  of  which  are  less  rich  in  hydrogen. 

Rose  stearoptene  separates  when  attar  of  roses  is  mixed  with  alcohoL 
We  have  isolated  it  also  from  oil  obtained  from  Mitcham  roses,  by 
diluting  the  oil  with  a  little  chloroform  and  precipitating  with  glacial 
acetic  acid  or  spirit  of  wine,  the  process  being  several  times  repeated.  The 
stearoptene  was  lastly  maintained  for  some  days  at  100°  C. ;  thus 
obtained,  it  is  inodorous,  but  when  heated  evolves  an  ofiensive  smell 
like  thiat  of  heated  wax  or  fat.  At  32-5°  it  melts;  at  150°  vapour  is 
evolved ;  at  272°  C.  it  begins  to  boil,  soon  after  which  it  turns  brown 
and  then  blackish.  Stains  of  the  stearoptene  on  paper  do  not  disappear 
by  the  heat  of  the  waterbath  and  the  relapse  of  some  days. 

If  cautiously  melted  by  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  the  stearoptene  forms 
on  cooling  microscopic  crystals  of  very  peculiar  shape.  Most  of  them 
have  the  form  of  truncated  hexahedral  pyramids,  not  however  belonging 
to  the  rhombohedric  system,  as  the  angles  are  evidently  not  equal ; 
many  of  them  are  oddly  curved,  thus  §.  Examined  under  the  polarizing 
microscope,  these  crystals  from  their  refractive  power  make  a  brilliant 
object. 

Rose  stearoptene  is  a  very  stable  body,  yet  by  boiling  it  for  some 
days  with  fiuning  nitric  acid,  it  is  slowly  dissolved,  and  converted  into 
various  acids  of  the  homologous  series  of  fatty  acids,  and  into  oxalic 
acid.  Among  the  former,  we  detected  butyric  and  valerianic.  The 
chief  product  is  however  succinic  acid,  which  we  obtained  in  pure 
crystals,  showing  all  the  well-known  reactions. 

The  same  products  are  obtained  even  much  easier  by  treating 
paraffin  with  nitric  acid;  it  yields  however  less  of  succinic  acid.  The 
general  behaviour  and  appearance  of  paraffin  is  in  fact  nearly  the  same 
as  that  of  rose  stearoptene.  But  what  is  called  parajffin,  is  a  series  of 
extremely  similar  hydrocarbons,  answering   to   the   general  formula 

^  Jaum.  qf  Ckem.  Soc.  x.  (1872)  12.  »  Flttckiger,  Phamu  Joum.  x.  (1860)  147. 
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QBQ9n+s  ^^  being  equal  to  more  than  16),  the  separation  of  which  has 
not  yet  been  thoroughly  effected.  The  fusion  point  of  the  different 
kinds  of  paraflSn  generally  ranges  from  42  to  60''  C,  yet  one  sort  from 
the  bituminous  shale  of  Autun,  prepared  and  examined  by  Laurent/ 
melts  at  33**  C,  and  in  this  respect  agrees  with  our  stearoptene.  It  is 
therefore  possible  that  the  latter  actually  belongs  to  the  paraflSn  series. 
We  have  not  ascertained  the  correctness  of  Baur*s  strange  experi- 
ments (1872,  Jahresbericht  der  Pharm,  p.  460),  by  which  he  believes 
to  have  converted  the  liquid  part  of  rose  oil  into  the  stearoptene  by 
means  of  a  current  of  hydrogen. 

Commerce — Formerly  attar  of  rose  came  into  commerce  by  way  of 
Austria ;  it  is  now  shipped  from  Constantinople.  From  the  interior,  it 
is  transported  in  flattened  roimd  tin  bottles  called  kunkumas,  holding 
from  1  to  10  lb.,  which  are  sewed  up  in  white  woollen  cloth.  These 
sometimes  reach  this  country,  but  more  commonly  the  attar  is  trans- 
ferred at  Constantinople  to  small  white  glass  bottles,  ornamented  with 
gilding,  imported  from  Germany. 

Uses — ^Attar  of  rose  is  of  no  medicinal  importance,  but  serves 
occasionally  as  a  scent  for  ointments.  Rose  water  is  sometimes  made 
with  it,  but  is  not  so  good  as  that  distilled  from  the  flowers.  Attar  is 
much  used  in  perfumery,  but  still  more  in  the  scenting  of  snuff. 

Adulteration — No  drug  is  more  subject  than  attar  of  rose  to 
adulteration,  which  is  principally  effected  by  the  addition  of  the  volatile 
oil  of  an  Indian  grass,  Andropogon  Schcenantlius  L.  This  oil,  which  is 
called  in  Turkish  Idr^  y^hi,  and  also  Enterahah,  and  is  more  or  less 
known  to  Europeans  as  OeraniuTH  OH,  is  imported  into  Turkey  for  this 
express  purpose,  and  even  submitted  to  a  sort  of  purification  before 
being  used.^  It  was  formerly  added  to  the  attar  only  in  Constantinople, 
but  now  the  mixing  takes  place  at  the  seat  of  the  manufacture.  It  is 
said  that  in  many  places  the  roses  are  absolutely  sprinkled  with  it 
before  being  placed  in  the  still.  As  grass  oil  does  not  solidify  by 
cold,  its  adinixture  with  rose  oil  renders  the  latter  less  disposed  to 
crystallize.  Hence  arises  a  preference  among  the  dealers  in  Turkey  for 
attar  of  the  mountain  districts,  which,  having  a  good  proportion  of 
stearoptene,  will  bear  the  larger  dilution  with  grass  oil  without  its 
tendency  to  crystallize  becoming  suspiciously  small.  Thus,  in  the 
circidar  of  a  commercial  house  in  Constantinople,  dated  from  Kizanlik, 
occur  the  phrases — " Eoctra  strong  oil" — "  Good  strong  congecUi/ng  oU" 
— "  Strong  good  freezing  oil; " — while  the  3rd  quality  of  attar  is  spoken 
of  as  a  ''  not  congealing  oil"  The  same  circidar  states  the  belief  of  the 
writers,  that  in  the  season  in  which  they  wrote,  "  nx)t  a  single  Toetical  of 
UTiadulterated  oil"  would  be  sent  away. 

The  chief  criteria,  according  to  Baur,  for  the  piuity  of  rose  oil  are  : 
— 1.  Temj)erature  at  which  crystallization  taJces  place:  a  good  oil 
should  congeal  well  in  five  minutes  at  a  temperature  of  12*5''  C.  2. 
Manner  of  crystallizvng, — ^The  crystals  should  be  light,  feathery,  shin- 
ing plates,  filling  the  whole  liquid.  Spermaceti,  which  has  been 
sometimes  used  to  replace  the  stearoptene,  is  liable  to  settle  down  in  a 
solid  cake,  and  is  easily  recognizable.     Furthermore,  it  melts  at  50*  C. 

>  Ann.  dt  Cliim,  tt  de  Phya,  liv.  (1833)  394.        ^  For  particaUn,  see  Baur  (p^  262,  noted). 
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and  so  do  most  varieties  of  paraffin.  The  microscopic  crystals  of  the 
latter  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  rose  stearoptene,  yet  they  may 
be  distinguished  by  an  attentive  comparative  examination. 


FRUCTUS  ROS-ffi  CANIN-ffi. 

Cynoabata;  FrvAt  of  the  Dog-rose,  Hips ;  F.  Fruits  de  Cynorrhodon ; 

G.  Hageimtten. 

Botanical  Origin — Rosa  canina  L.,  a  bush  often  10  to  12  feet  high, 
found  in  hedges  and  thickets  throughout  Europe  except  Lapland  and 
Finland,  and  reaching  the  Canary  Islands,  Northern  Amca,  rersia  and 
Siberia ;  universally  dispersed  throughout  the  British  Islands.^ 

History — ^The  fruits  of  the  wild  rose,  including  other  species  besides 
iJ.  canina  L.,  have  a  scanty,  orange,  acid,  edible  pulp,  on  account  of 
which  they  were  collected  in  ancient  times  when  garden  fruits  were 
few  and  scarce.  Galen^  mentions  them  as  gathered  by  country  people 
in  his  day,  as  they  still  are  in  Europe.  Gerarde  in  the  16th  century 
remarks  that  the  fruit  when  ripe — "  maketh  most  pleasant  meats  and 
banqueting  dishes,  as  tarts  and  such  like."  Though  the  pulp  of  hips 
preserved  with  sugar  which  is  here  alluded  to,  is  no  longer  brought  to 
table,  at  least  in  this  country,'  it  retains  a  place  in  pharmacy  as  a 
useful  ingredient  of  piU-masS  and  electuariel: 

Description — The  fruit  of  a  rose  consists  of  the  bottlenshaped 
calyx,  become  dilated  and  succulent  by  growth,  and  sometimes  crowned 
with  5  leafy  segments,  enclosing  numerous  dry  carpels  or  achenes,  con- 
taining each  one  exalbiuninous  seed.  The  fruit  of  R,  canina  called  a  hip, 
is  ovoid,  about  f  of  an  inch  long,  with  a  smooth,  red,  shining  surface. 
It  is  of  a  dense,  fleshy  texture,  becoming  on  maturity,  especially  after 
frost,  soft  and  pulpy,  the  pulp  within  the  shining  skin  being  of  an 
orange  colour,  and  of  an  agreeable  sweetish  subacid  taste.  The  large 
interior  cavity  contains  numerous  hard  achenes,  which,  as  well  as  the 
walls  of  the  former,  are  covered  with  strong  short  hairs. 

For  medicinal  use,  the  only  part  required  is  the  soft  orange  pulp, 
which  is  separated  by  rubbing  it  through  a  hair  sieve. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  epidermis  of  the  fruit  is  made  up  of 
tabular  cells  containing  red  granules,  which  are  much  more  abun- 
dant in  the  pulp.  The  latter,  as  usual  in  many  ripe  fruits,  consists  of 
isolated  cells  no  longer  forming  a  coherent  tissue.  Besides  these  cells, 
there  occur  small  nbro-vascular  bundles.  Some  of  the  cells  enclose 
tufted  crystals  or  oxalate  of  calcium ;  most  of  them  however  are  loaded 
with  red  granules,  either  globular  or  somewhat  elongated.  They 
assume  a  bluish  hue  on  addition  of  perchloride  of  iron,  and  are  turned 
blackish  by  iodine.  The  later  colouration  reminds  one  of  that  assumed 
by  starch  granules  under  similar  circumstances ;  yet  on  addition  of  a 
very  dilute  solution  of  iodine,  the  granules  always  exhibit  a  blackish, 

^  Baker,  Joum,  of  Linn.  8oc.  Bot.   zL  lAndLuid R.  cinnamomeal,. — Maximowicz, 

(1869)  226,  PrimiUas  Flonx  Amurensis,  1859.  100.  453. 

3  De  AUmentorum/acuUatibtu,  iL  c.  14.  *  In  Switzerland   and   Alsaoe    a    very 

In  the  Amur  country  a  mach  larger  and  agreeable  cor^ure  of  hips  is  still  in  use. 
better  fmit  is  afforded  by  B.  acicularie 
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not  a  blue  tint,  so  that  they  are  not  to  be  considered  as  starch  granules. 
The  hairs  of  the  pulp  are  formed  of  a  single,  thick-walled  cell,  straight 
or  sometimes  a  little  crooked. 

Chemical  Composition — The  pulp  examined  by  Biltz  (1824) 
was  found  to  afford  nearly  3  per  cent,  of  citric  acid,  7*7  of  malic  acid, 
besides  citrates,  malates  and  mineral  salts,  25  per  cent,  of  gum,  and  30 
of  uncrystallizable  sugar. 

Uses — Hips  are  employed  solely  on  account  of  their  pulp,  which 
mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  sugar,  constitutes  the  Confectio  Roscb 
canince  of  pharmacy. 


SEMEN    CYDONI^. 

QvdTice  Seeds,  Quince  Pips;  F.  Semences  ou  Pepins  de  Covngs; 

G.  Quittensamen, 

Botanical  Origin — Pirns  Cydonia  L.  (Cydonia  vulgaris  Pers.), 
the  quince  tree,  is  supposed  to  be  a  true  native  of  Western  Asia,  from 
the  Caucasian  provinces  of  Russia  to  the  Hindu  Kush  range  in 
Northern  India.  But  it  is  now  apparently  wild  also  in  many  of  the 
coimtries  which  surround  the  Mediterranean  basin. 

In  a  cultivated  state,  it  flourishes  throughout  temperate  Europe, 
but  is  far  more  productive  in  southern  than  in  northern  regions. 
Quinces  ripen  in  the  south  of  England,  but  not  in  Scotland,  nor  in  St. 
Petersburg,  or  in  Christiana. 

History — The  quince  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  ancients,  who 
considered  it  an  emolem  of  happiness  and  fertility;  and,  as  such,  it  was 
dedicated  to  Venus,  whose  temples  it  was  used  to  decorate.  Some 
antiquarians  maintain  that  quinces  were  the  Golden  Apples  of  the 
Hesperides.  The  name  Cydonia  alludes  to  the  town  of  Kydon,  now 
Canea,  in  Creta ;  in  the  Talmud  quinces  are  called  Cretan  apples. 

Porcius  Cato  in  his  graphic  description  of  the  management  of  a 
Roman  farmhouse,  alludes  to  the  storing  of  quinces  both  cultivated 
and  wild;  and  there  is  miich  other  evidence  to  prove  that  from  an 
early  period  the  quince  was  abundantly  grown  throughout  Italy. 
Charlemagne,  A.D.  812,  enjoined  its  cultivation  in  central  Europe.^  At 
what  period  it  was  introduced  into  Britain  is  not  evident,  but  we 
have  observed  that  Baked  Quinces  are  mentioned  among  the  viands 
served  at  the  famous  installation  feast  of  Nevill,  archbishop  of  York 
in  1466.* 

The  use  of  mucilage  of  quince  seeds  has  come  to  us  through  the 
Arabians ;  it  is  still  met  with  in  Turkestan. 

Description — The  quince  is  a  handsome  fruit  of  a  golden  yellow, 
in  shape  and  size  resembling  a  pear.  It  has  a  very  agreeable  and 
powerful  smell,  but  an  austere,  astringent  taste,  so  that  it  is  not 
eatable  in  the  raw  state.  In  structure,  it  differs  from  an  apple  or 
a  pear  in  having  many  seeds  in  6ach  cell,  instead  of  only  two. 

The  fruit  is,  like  an  apple,  5-celled,  with  each  cell  containing  a 

^  Pertz,  Monumenta  Oermaniee  historicay  ^  Leland,  De  rebua  BrUannida  Collect* 

Legnm,  i.  (1835)  187.  anea,  vi.  (1774)  6. 
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double  row  of  closely-packed  seeds,  8  to  14  in  number,  cohering  by 
a  soft  mucilaginous  membrane  with  which  each  is  surrounded.  By 
drying,  they  become  hard,  but  remain  agglutinated  as  in  the  cell. 
The  seeds  have  an  ovoid  or  obconic  torm,  rather  flattened  and 
3-sided  by  mutual  pressure.  From  the  hilum  at  the  lower  pointed 
end,  the  raphe  passes  as  a  straight  ridge  to  the  opposite  extremity, 
which  is  slightly  beaked  and  marked  with  a  scar  indicating  the 
chalaza.  The  edge  opposite  the  raphe  is  more  or  less  arched  accord- 
ing to  the  position  of  the  individual  seed  in  the  cell.  The  testa 
encloses  two  thick,  veined  cotyledons,  having  a  straight  radicle 
directed  towards  the  hilum. 

Quince  seeds  have  a  mahogany-brown  colour,  and  when  unbroken 
a  simply  mucilaginous  taste.  But  the  kernels  have  the  odour  and  taste 
of  bitter  almonds,  and  evolve  hydrocyanic  acid  when  comminuted  and 
mixed  with  water. 

Microscopic  Structure — ^The  epidermis  of  the  seed  consists  of 
one  row  of  cylindrical  cells,  the  walls  of  which  swell  up  in  the  pre- 
sence of  water  and  are  dissolved,  so  as  to  yield  an  abundance  of 
mucilage.  This  process  can  easily  be  observed,  if  thin  sections  of  the 
seed  are  examined  under  glycerine,  which  acts  on  them  but  slowly. 

Chemical  Composition — ^The  mucilage  of  the  epidermis  is  pre- 
sent in  such  quantity,  that  the  seed  easily  coagulates  f or^  times  its 
weight  of  water.  By  complete  exhaustion,  the  seeds  anord  about 
20  per  cent,  of  dry  mucilage,  containing  considerable  quantities  of 
calcium  salts  and  albiuninous  matter,  of  which  it  is  not  easily 
deprived.  When  treated  with  nitric  acid,  it  yields  oxalic  acid. 
Arter  a  short  treatment  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  it  is  coloured 
blue  by  iodine.  Tollens  and  Kirchner  (1874)  assign  to  it  the  formula 
Qi8jj285i4^  regarding  it  as  a  compound  of  gum,  C%''0^  and  cellulose, 
(?H*"0',  less  one  molecule  of  water. 

Quince  mucilage  has  but  little  adhesive  power,  and  is  not  thickened 
by  borax.  That  portion  of  it  which  is  really  in  a  state  of  solution  and 
which  may  be  separated  by  filtration,  is  precipitable  by  metallic  salts  or 
by  alcohol.  The  latter  precipitate  after  it  has  been  dried  is  no  longer 
dissolved  by  water  either  cold  or  warm.  Quince  mucilage  is,  on  the 
whole,  to  be  regarded  as  a  soluble  modification  of  cellulose. 

The  seeds  on  distillation  with  water  afford  a  little  hydrocyanic  acid, 
and,  probably,  bitter  almond  oil. 

Commerce — Quince  seeds  reach  England  from  Hamburg ;  and  are 
frequently  quoted  in  Hamburg  price-currents  as  Russian ;  they  are  also 
brought  from  the  south  of  France  and  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
They  are  largely  imported  inte  India  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  by 
land  from  Afghanistan. 

Uses — ^A  decoction  of  quince  seeds  is  occasionally  used  as  a  de- 
midcent  external  application  in  skin  complaints.  It  is  also  sometimes 
added  to  eye-lotions.  Quince  seeds  are  in  general  use  among  the  natives 
of  India  as  a  demulcent  tonic  and  restorative.  They  have  been  foimd 
useful  by  Europeans  in  dysentery. 
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STYRAX      LIQUIDUS.i 

BdUamwm  Styrads ;  Liquid  Stoma: ;  F.  Styrax  liquide ; 

G.  Fliissiger  Storax. 

Botanical  Origin — Liquidambar  orientaUs  Miller  (Z.  imberbe 
Aiton,  a  handsome,  umbrageous  tree  resembling  a  plane,  growing  to 
the  height  of  30  to  40  feet  or  more,^  and  forming  forests  in  wie  extreme 
south-western  part  of  Asia  Minor.  In  this  region  the  tree  occurs  in  the 
district  of  Siffhala  near  Melasso,  about  Budrum  (the  ancient  Halicar- 
nassus)  and  Moughla,  also  near  Giova  and  Ull^  in  the  Gulf  of  Giova, 
and  lastly  near  Marmorizza  and  Isgengak  opposite  Rhodes.  It  also 
grows  in  the  valley  of  the  El-Asi  (the  ancient  Orontes),  as  proved  by  a 
specimen  in  the  Vienna  herbarium,  collected  by  Godel,  Austrian  Consul 
at  Alexandretta.  In  this  locality  it  was  seen  by  Kotschy  in  1835,  but 
mistaken  for  a  plane.  The  same  traveller  informed  one  of  us  that  he 
believed  it  to  occur  at  Narkislik,  a  village  near  Alexandretta. 

The  tree  is  not  known  to  grow  in  Cyprus,  Candia,  Rhodes,  Kos,  or 
indeed  in  any  of  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean.* 

History — Two  substances  of  different  origin  have  been  known  from 
a  remote  period  under  the  name  of  Styrax  or  Storax,  namely  the  resin 
of  Styrax  offi/dnalis  L.  (see  further  on),  and  that  of  Liquidambar 
orieiitalis  Miller,  the  latter  commonly  distinguished  as  Liquid  Storax, 

According  to  Krinos  of  Athens,  who  has  carefully  investigated  the 
history  of  the  drug,*  the  earliest  allusions  to  Liquid  Storax  occur  in  the 
writings  of  Aetius  and  of  Paulus  -^gineta,^  who  name  both  Storax  and 
Liquid  Storax  (irvpa  ^vypoi)-  Of  these  Greek  physicians,  who  lived 
respectively  in  the  6th  and  7th  centuries,  the  second  also  mentions  the 
resm  of  Zvyia,  which  is  regarded  by  Krinos  as  synonymous  with  the 
latter  substance.® 

We  find  in  fact  the  term  Sigia  frequently  mentioned  by  Rhazes  (10th 


^  The  feminine  gender  of  Styrax  has 
been  in  use  for  a  long  time.  In  Greek  it 
denotes  the  tree,  as  also  does  sometimes 
the  masculine  gender,  the  neutral  being 
reserved  to  the  resin.  In  Latin  the  resin 
is  mascalini  generis  (Dr.  Rice). 

*  For  a  good  figure  of  L,  orientalis,  see 
Hooker's  Iconea  Plantarum  (3rd  series, 
1867)  pi.  1019,  or  Hanbury,  Science  Papers, 
1876.  140;  also  Bentley  and  Trimen,  Medi- 
cinal Plants,  part  27  (1877). 

'  The  line  old  trees  existing  at  the  con- 
vent of  Antiphoniti  on  the  north  coast  of 
Cyprus,  and  at  that  of  Neophiti  near 
Papho,  specimens  of  which  were  distri- 
buted by  Kotschy  as  Liquidambar  imberbis 
Ait.,  agree  in  all  points  with  the  American 
L.  ttryaci/lua  L. ,  and  not  with  the  Asiatic 
plant.  Kotschy  has  told  me  that  they  have 
certainly  been  planted,  and  that  no  other  ex- 
amples exist  in  the  island* — D.  H.     The 


same  opinion  is  adopted  by  Boissier,  Flora 
Orientalis,  ii.  (1872)  8319. 

*  Htpl  l^TvpuKov,  6taTpt/9t)  ^apfieueo- 
ypaipiKij,  h  'A0^v<xt«,  1862. — This  pamphlet 
is  iJso  the  subject  of  a  paper  of  Prof. 
Planchon,  Journ.  de  Pharm.  24  (1876)  172. 
243. 

*  MediccB  Artis  Principes  post  Hippo^ 
cratem  et  Oalenum,  Par.  1567. — Aetii  tetr. 
4.  serm.  4.  c  122  ;  P.  iEgineta,  De  re  med. 
vii  20. 

0  The  foliage  of  the  Liquidamabar  much 
resembles  that  of  the  common  maple  {Acer 
campestre  L.) ;  hence  the  two  trees  as  well 
as  the  plane  {Platanus  orientalis  L.)  are 
confounded  under  one  name, — Zvyiv  or 
Zvy  la.  So  Styrax  officincUis  L.,  from  the 
resemblance  of  its  leaves  to  those  of  Pints 
Oydonia  L.,  is  known  in  Greece  as  *  Ay pta 
Kvimmlia,  ie.  wild  quince. 
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century)  as  signifying  Liquid  Storax.  This  and  other  Arabian  physicians 
were  also  familiar  with  the  same  substance  under  the  name  of  Miha 
(Tnay'a),  and  also  knew  how  and  whence  it  was  obtained.^ 

A  curious  account  of  the  collecting  of  Liquid  Storax  from  the  tree 
Zygia,  and  from  another  tree  called  Stourika,  is  given  in  the  travels 
through  Asia  Minor  to  Palestine  of  the  Russian  abbot  of  Tver  in  A.D. 
1113-1115.2 

The  wide  exportation  and  ancient  use  of  Liquid  Storax  are  very- 
remarkable  :  even  in  the  first  century,  as  appears  by  the  author  of  the 
Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea,  Storax,  by  which  term  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt  Liquid  Storax  was  intended,  was  exported  by  the  Red  Sea 
to  Lidia.  Whether  the  Storax  and  Storax  Isaurica  offered  to  the  Church 
of  Rome  under  St.  Silvester,  A.D.  314-335,  by  the  emperor  Constantine,' 
was  Liquid  Storax  or  the  more  precious  resin  of  Styrax  offi/yinalia  L., 
is  a  point  we  cannot  determine.  That  the  Chinese  used  the  drug 
was  a  fact  known  to  Garcia  de  Orta  (1535-63):  Bretschneider*  has 
shown  from  Chinese  sources  that,  together  with  olibanum  and  myrrh,  it 
was  imported  by  the  Arabs  into  China  during  the  Ming  dynasty,  A.D. 
1368-1628.  This  trade  is  still  carried  on :  the  drug  is  conveyed  by  way 
of  the  Red  Sea  to  Bombay,  and  thence  shipped  to  China.  Official 
returns  show  that  the  quantity  thus  exported  from  Bombay  in  the  year 
1856-57  was  13,328  lb.  In  the  time  of  Kampfer  (1690-92),  Liquid 
Storax  was  one  of  the  most  profitable  articles  of  shipment  to  Japan. 

Liquid  Storax  is  known  in  the  East,  at  least  in  the  price-currents  and 
trade  statistics  of  Europeans,  by  the  strange-sounding  name  of  Boae 
Malloes  (Rosa  M alias,  Mo&wm,  Allocs,  Rosmal),  a  designation  for  it  in 
use  in  the  time  of  Garcia  de  Orta.  Clusius^  considered  it  to  be  Arabic, 
which,  however,  the  scholars  whom  we  have  consulted  do  not  allow. 
Others  identify  it  with  Rasamala,  the  Malay  name  for  Altingia 
exceUa.     (See  further  on,) 

The  botanical  origin  of  Liquid  Storax  was  long  a  perplexing  question 
to  pharmacologists.  It  was  correctly  determined  by  Krinos,  but  his 
information  on  the  subject  published  in  a  Greek  newspaper  in  1841,  and 
repeated  by  Kost^  in  1855,^  attracted  no  attention  in  Western  Europe. 
The  question  was  also  investigated  by  one  of  the  authors  of  the  present 
work,  whose  observations,  together  with  a  figure  of  Liquiaumbar 
orientalis  Miller,  were  published  in  1857.' 

Method  of  Extraction — The  extraction  of  Liquid  Storax  is  carried 
on  in  the  forests  of  the  south-west  of  Asia  Minor,  chiefly  by  a  tribe  of 
wandering  Turcomans  called  Yuruks,  The  process  has  been  described 
on  the  authority  of  Maltass  and  McCraith  of  Smyrna,  and  of  Campbell, 
British  Consul  at  Rhodes.®  The  outer  bark  is  said  to  be  first  removed 
from  the  trunk  of  the  tree  and  rejected;  the  inner  is  then  scraped 
off  with  a  peculiar  iron  knife  or  scraper,  and  thrown  into  pits  until  a 

^  /frfi  J^ytor,  Sontheimer's transL  ii.  539.        o/theArabSt  etc.,  Lond.  1871.  19. 

•  Noroff,  Filerinage  en  Terre  SainU  de  •  HUL  qfJapan^  ed.  Scheuchzer,  i.  363. 
rigaumine  russe  Daniel,  St.  Petenb.  164.            *  Exotkorum  Libri,  245. 

4^ — The  pastagehas  been  kindly  abstracted  ^  *Eyx*ipi^io»   ^apfiaKoXoylat,    i/xd     N. 

for  ns  by  Prof.  Heyd  of  Stuttgart  Kmrrv,  1855.  356. 

•  VignoliuB,  LVter  PontiJUalM^  Romse,  i.  •  Hanbury,  Pharm,  Journ.  xvi.  (1857) 
(1724)  94.— The  ancient  Isauria  was  in  417.461,  and  iv.(  1863)  436;  iSVerncr/'a;>erx, 
Cilicia,  the  country  of  Styrax  officinali$  L.  127-150. 

^  On  the  knowledge  possessed  tfy  the  Chhtese  *  Hanbory,  Lc, 
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sufficient  quantity  has  been  collected.  It  is  then  boiled  with  water  in 
a  large  copper,  by  which  process  the  resin  is  separated,  so  that  it  can  be 
skimmed  off.  This  seems  to  be  performed  with  sea  water;  some 
chloride  of  sodium  can  therefore  be  extracted  from  the  drug.  The 
boiled  bark  is  put  into  hair  bags  and  squeezed  under  a  rude  lever,  hot 
water  being  added  to  assist  in  the  separation  of  the  resin,  or  as  it  is 
termed  yctghy  i.e.  ail.  Maltass  states  that  the  bark  is  pressed  in  the 
first  instance  per  se,  and  afterwards  treated  with  hot  water.  In  either  case 
the  products  obtained  are  the  opaque,  grey,  semi-fluid  resin  known  as 
Liquid  Storax,  and  the  fragrant  cakes  of  foliaceous,  brown  bark, 
once  common^  but  now  rare  in  European  pharmacy,  called  Cortex 
Thymiamatia, 

We  are  indebted  to  M.  Felix  Sahut  of  Montpellier  for  a  specimen  of 
the  bark  of  Liqnidambar  orietitalia,  cut  from  the  trunk  of  a  fine  tree  on 
his  property  at  the  neighbouring  village  of  Lattes.  The  bark  which  is 
covered  with  a  very  thick  corky  layer  and  soaked  in  its  own  fragrant 
resin,  shows  no  tendency  to  exfoliate.  The  investigations  of  linger  *  in 
Cyprus  are  consequently  to  us  inexplicable ;  he  asserts  that  the  bark 
scales  off,  like  that  of  the  plane,  by  continued  exfoliation,  which  is  not 
the  case  with  that  of  M.  Sahut's  tree. 

Description — Liquid  Storax  is  a  soft  viscid  resin,  usually  of  the 
consistence  of  honey,  heavier  than  water,  opaque  and  greyish  brown. 
It  always  contains  water,  which  by  long  standing  rises  to  the  surface. 
In  one  sample  that  had  been  kept  more  than  20  years,  the  resin  at  the 
bottom  of  tne  bottle  formed  a  transparent  layer  of  a  pale  golden  brown. 
When  liquid  storax  is  heated,  it  becomes  by  the  loss  of  water  dark 
brown  and  transparent,  the  solid  impurities  settling  to  the  bottom. 
Spread  out  in  a  very  thin  layer,  it  partially  dries,  but  does  not  wholly 
lose  its  stickiness.  When  free  from  water  (which  reddens  litmus)  it 
dissolves  in  alcohol,  spirit  of  wine,  chloroform,  ether,  glacial  acetic  acid, 
bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  most  of  the  essential  oils,  but  not  in  the  most 
volatile  part  of  petroleum  ("petroleum  ether").  It  has  a  pleasant 
balsamic  smell,  especially  after  it  has  been  long  kept ;  when  recent,  it 
is  contaminated  with  an  odour  of  bitumen  or  naphtalian  that  is  far 
from  agreeable.     Its  taste  is  sharply  pimgent,  burning  and  aromatic. 

When  the  opaque  resin  is  subjected  to  microscopic  examination, 
small  brownish  granules  are  observed  in  a  viscid,  colourless,  transparent 
liquid,  besides  which  large  drops  of  a  mobile  watery  liquid  may  be  dis- 
tinguished. In  polarized  light,  numerous  minute  crystalline  fragments 
with  a  few  larger  tabular  crystals  are  obvious.  But  when  thin  layers 
of  the  resin  are  left  on  the  object  glass  in  a  warm  place,  feathery  or 
spicular  crystals  (styracin)  shoot  out  on  the  edge  of  the  clear  liquid, 
while  in  the  large,  sharply-defined  drops  above  mentioned,  rectangular 
tables  and  short  prisms  (cinnamic  acid)  make  their  appearance.  On 
applying  more  warmth  after  the  water  is  evaporated,  all  the  substances 
unite  into  a  transparent,  dark-brown,  thick  liquid,  which  exhibits  no 
crystalline  structure  on  cooling,  or  only  after  a  very  long  time»  Among 
the  fragments  of  the  bark  occurring  in  the  crude  resin,  liber  fibres  are 
frequently  observable. 

*  It  is  no  doubt  the  "  Cortex  Olibani "  »  Unger  u.  Kotachy,  Die  iMel  Cypem, 

met  with  in  the  tariff  of  1571,  in  Flttckiger,        Wien,  1S65.  410. 
Documente  xur  Oeschk/Ue  der  Pharmacies  26. 

S 
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Composition — ^The  most  abundant  constituent  of  Styrax 
is  pn>bably  the  Stoi-t^in,  C*H*(OH)*,  discovered  in  1877  by  W.  von 
Millen  or  rather  einnamic  ethers  of  it  and  of  an  isomeric  substance. 
Storesin  is  an  amorphous  substance  melting  at  108°  C,  readily  soluble 
in  petroleum  ether.  Several  other  compound  ethers  have  also  been 
observeil  in  the  tlniix.  as  for  instance  chauimir  ether  of  phenylpropylt 
cinnomic  dh^r  offthtff.  einnamic  ether  of  benzj'l,  and  especially  cinna- 
mate  of  cinnamyl.  CH"(V.C*ir.  the  so-called  St>/ifiein,  This  substance, 
iliscovereii  by  Bonastre  in  1827,  can  be  removed  by  ether,  benzol  or 
alcohol,  after  the  separation  from  the  resin  of  the  einnamic  acid  ;  it  is 
insoluble  in  water,  and  volatile  only  in  super-heated  steam.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  tufts  of  long  rectangular  prisms,  which  melt  at  38**  C,  but  it 
frequently  does  not  soliilify  in  a  crystalline  form,  or  only  after  a  long 
time,  or  remains  as  an  oily  liquid.  In  its  pure  state  it  is  inodorous 
and  tasteless.  By  concentrated  solution  of  potash,  it  is  resolved  into  a 
cinnamate.  and  einnamic  alcohol  {Sfi/nyne)  C^^^O,  which  latter  is  not 
present  in  Liquid  Storax,  The  einnamic  acid  may  be  extracted  to 
a  small  extent  by  boiling  water,  more  completely  by  means  of 
a  boiling  solution  of  carbonate  of  sodium,  as  it  is  present  in 
the  drug  partly  in  the  free  state.  Its  compound  ethers  may  be 
decomposed  by  caustic  lye.  The  yield  of  einnamic  acid  accordingly 
varies  from  6  to  12  per  cent. — or  even,  according  to  Lowe,  as  much  as 
23  per  cent,  of  crystallized  einnamic  acid  can  1k>  obtained.  The  acid 
dissolves  abunilantly  in  ether,  alcohol,  or  hot  water,  slightly  in  cold 
water ;  it  is  inodorous,  but  has  an  acrid  ta^te.  It  fuses  at  133^  C,  and 
boils  at  290'  G. ;  at  a  dull  ret!  heat  it  is  resolveil  into  carbonic  acid  and 
styrol,  which  latter  is  therefore  relateil  to  it  in  the  same  manner  as 
benzol  (benzene>  to  K*nzoic  acid.  Li^nitl  styrax  is  in  fact  the  best 
source  of  einnamic  aciA 

Another  constituent  of  styrax  is  a  fragrant  sufetance,  perhaps 
efhyh\niillin,  occurring  in  but  small  quantity. 

LauWnheimer  (1872)  has  shown  that  proliably  Btnzylic  Alcohiii^ 
(7H\>,  lK>iling  at  200^  C  likewise  occurs  in  Liquid  Storax  :  it  has  not 
been  found  by  Miller.  The  latter  chemist  also  showed  that  water 
removes  frvnu  the  drug  a  little  ^^'HCtnt*  tfWi/ :  he  observeil  moreover  a 
substance  similar  to  caoutchouc  among  the  constituents  of  liquid  styrax. 

There  is  further  to  be  montioneil  as  having  been  met  with  in  Liquid 
Storax  a  hydrocarK^n.  O^H^.  tirst  prt^panxl  by  Simon  in  1S39,  which 
exists  in  the  resin  as  a  liquid,  and  als<>  in  a  p^.^l^^uerie  form  as  a  solid. 
The  former  calleil  St(fi\4,  Cin.namt'Ur'^  or  CiiiU'trm^i,  has  a  sp.  gr.  of 
0i>2-lv*and  a  Unling  jvnnt  of  I4t>"  0.  It  is  a  cv>lourless.  mobile  liquid 
which  may  Iv  obtainevl  by  distilling  with  water  liquid  storax,  the 
Oilour  and  burning  taste  of  which  it  jx^ssesses.  WTien  heate<l  f  or  a  coa> 
siderable  time  to  UXV\  or  fv>r  a  shorter  |x^rio«l  to  2iX>'  C.  it  is  con- 
verter! without  ohangv*  of  cvnupvviitivm  into  the  colourless,  transparent 
solid  Mctastt,'i\^.  which,  unlike  styrv^l.  is  uv^t  s^^uble  in  alcohol  or  ether. 
It  has  a  sjx  gr.  of  ltV^4,  and  may  Iv  cut  with  a  kuife.  By  prolongeil 
heatii^,  it  can  Iv  iNnivert^sl  iiito  its  oricii^l  Uqxiid  tortu. 

Styr\>l  is  to  Iv  i\^r\U\l  as  phonyljittsl  othylono  .  it  c*n  Iv  artidciallv 
obtaineil  by  shaking  tK>\vder\\l  oinuaiuW  aci^l  with  saturated  hv- 
drobr\>mic  acid,  when  crx-stallim^  hvxlrv^^rvniuitwl  eiui)amic  acid. 
C^rCHf  OHI^  axnt  is  fonmsl     i^H^  ivm  .>f  th.^  Uuer,  U>  ports  of 
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water,  and  a  little  more  carbonate  of  sodium  than  the  quantity  required 
for  saturation  are  mixed.  The  bromhydrocinnamate  of  sodium  partly 
splits  up  immediately,  even  at  0**,  according  to  the  following  equation 

C^H'^.CH^  CHBr.COONa  =  CO^  +  NaBr  +  C'H'.CH.CH2. 

.    Bromhydrocinnamate  of  sodium.  Styrol 

24  parts  of  bromhydrocinnamic  acid,  recrystallized  from  boiling 
bisulphide  of  carbon,  yield  about  7  parts  of  styrol ;  no  other  method 
affords  as  much  as  this. 

Styrol  has  been*  discovered  in  Styrax,  but  is  not  regularly,  and  at 
all  events  to  a  minute  amount  only,  found  in  the  drug  of  the  present 
day.  We  have  no  explanation  for  the  strange  fact  that  it  was  appar- 
ently more  abundantly  met  with  in  former  times. 

Lastly  there  has  been  found  in  Liquid  Storax,  by  J.  H.  van  t'Hotf 
(1876),  about  0*4  per  cent,  of  an  essential  oil,  probably  C*"H^'0 ;  Miller 
aJso  pointed  out  a  compound  ether  of  probaMy  the  same  (alcoholic) 
substiince  as  occurring  in  styrax. 

By  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents,  as  nitric  or  chromic  acids,  or  per- 
oxide of  lead,  the  cinnamyl  compounds  are  easily  reduced,  carbonic  acid 
and  water  being  evolved ;  and  at  the  same  time  benzoic  acid,  bitter 
almond  oil,  and  hydrocyanic  acid  are  produced.  These  compounds  are 
in  fact  abundantly  evolved  when  6  parts  of  Liquid  Storax  are  gently 
wanned  with  1  p.  of  caustic  soda,  and  then  mixed  with  3  p.  of  perman- 
ganate of  potassium  dissolved  in  20  p.  of  water. 

We  have  examined  several  samples  of  Liquid  Storax  of  average 
quality,  and  found  by  exposure  of  small  quantities  to  the  heat  of  the 
steam  bath,  that  it  lost  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  water.  The  remainder 
treated  with  alcohol  yielded  a  residue  amounting  to  13  to  18  per  cent., 
consisting  chiefly  of  fragments  of  bark  and  inorganic  impurities.  The 
percentage  of  the  drug  soluble  in  alcohol,  to  which  is  due  its  therapeutic 
value,  thus  amoimts  k)  56  to  72.  This  part,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  foregoing  statements,  consists  chiefly  of  storesin,  the  various  com- 
pound ethers  above  mentioned,  of  cinnamic  acid  and  of  styracin,  no 
doubt  in  greatly  varying  proportions. 

Commerce — The  annual  production  of  Liquid  Storax  was  estimated 
by  Campbell  in  1855  as  about  490  cwt.  for  the  districts  of  Giova  and 
XJlla,  and  300  cwt.  for  those  of  Marmorizza  and  Isgengak.  The  drug  is 
exported  in  barrels  to  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  Syra  and  Alexandria. 
Some  is  also  packed  with  a  certain  proportion  of  water  in  goat-skins, 
and  sent  either  by  boats  or  overland  to  Smyrna,  where  it  is  transferred 
to  barrels  and  shipped  mostly  to  Trieste. 

The  chief  consumption  of  Liquid  Storax  would  appear  to  be  in 
Lidia  and  China.  In  the  fiscal  year  1866-67,  Bombay  imported  319 
cwt.  from  the  Red  Sea.  Liquid  Storax  is  seldom  seen  in  the  London 
drug-sales. 

Uses — Liquid  Storax,  which  the  British  rharmacopceia  directs  to 
be  purified  by  solution  in  spirit  of  wine,  is  an  ingredient  in  a  few  old- 
fashioned  preparations  but  is  hardly  ever  prescribed  on  its  own  account. 
It  is  stated  to  be  expectorant  and  stimulant,  and  useful  in  chronic 
bronchial  afiections.  It  has  been  recommended  by  Pastau,  Berlin 
(1865),  as  an  external  application  for  the  cure  of  scabies,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  mixed  with  linseed  oil  and  now  largely  used. 
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Adulteration — ^The  drug  is  occasionally  mixed  with  sand,  ashes,  and 
other  substances  ;  these  would  be  detected  by  solution  in  spirit  of  wine, 
as  well  as  by  the  microscope. 

Allied  Substances. 

Styrax  Calamita  {Storax  en  pain  Guibourt) — The  substance  that 
now  bears  this  name  is  by  no  means  the  Styrax  Calamita  of  ancient 
times,  but  is  an  artificial  compound  made  by  mixing  the  residual 
Liquidambar  bark  called  Cortex  Thymiamatia  (p.  273),  coarsely  pow- 
dered, with  Liquid  Storax  in  the  proportions  of  3  to  2.  It  is  at  first  a 
clammy  mass,  acquiring  after  a  few  weeks  an  appearance  of  mouldiness, 
due  to  minute  silky  crystals  of  styracin.  It  is  usually  imported  in 
wooden  drums,  and  has  a  very  sweet  smell.  When  the  bark  is  scarce, 
common  sawdust  is  substituted  for  it,  while  qualities  still  inferior  are 
made  up  with  the  help  of  olibanum,  honey,  and  earthy  substances. 
This  drug  is  manufactured  at  Trieste,  Venice  and  Marseilles. 

Several  other  odoriferous  compoimds,of  which  Liquid  Storax  appears 
to  be  the  chief  ingredient,  are  made  in  the  East  and  may  still  be  found 
in  old  drug  warehouses.* 

Resin  of  Styrax  officinalis  L.;  Tme  8torax — This  was  a  solid 
^  resin  somewhat  resembling  benzoin,  of  fragrant,  balsamic  odour,  held  in 
great  estimation  from  the  time  of  Dioscorides  and  Pliny  dovm  to  the 
close  of  the  last  century.  It  was  perhaps  the  "storace  odorifero" 
exported  in  the  12th  century  from  Pantellaria^  and  Sicily.  The  drug 
was  obtained  from  the  stem  of  Styrax  officvnalis  L.  (Styra^ece),  a  native 
of  Greece,  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  now  found  also  in  ItaJy  and  Southern 
France.  This  plant  when  permitted  to  grow  freely  for  several  years, 
forms  a  small  tree,  in  which  state  alone  it  appears  to  be  capable  of 
afibrding  a  fragrant  resin.  But  in  most  localities  it  has  been  re- 
duced by  ruthless  lopping  to  a  mere  bush,  the  young  stems  of 
which  yield  not  a  trace  ot  exudation.  True  storax  has  thus  utterly 
disappeared. 

(  Professor  Krinos  of  Athens  has  informed  us  (1871)  that  about 
Adalia  on  the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  a  sort  of  solid  storax 
obtained  from  S.  officinalis  is  still  used  as  incense  in  the  churches  and 
mosques.  The  specimen  of  it  which  he  has  been  good  enough  to  send 
us,  is  not  however  resin,  but  sawdust ;  it  is  of  a  pale  cinnamon-brown, 
and  pleasant  balsamic  odour.  By  keeping,  it  emits  an  abundance  of 
minute  acicular  crystals  (styracin?).  The  substance  is  interesting  in 
connection  with  the  statement  of  Dioscorides,  that  the  resin  of  Styrax 
is  adulterated  with  the  sawdust  of  the  tree  itself y  and  the  fact  that  the 
region  where  this  sawdust  is  still  in  use  is  one  of  the  localities  for  the 
drug  (Pisidia)  which  he  mentions,  v 

Resin  of  Liquidambar  styracijlua  L. — a  large  and  beautiful  tree, 
native  of  North  America  from  Connecticut  and  Illinois  southward  to 
Mexico  and  Guatemala.  In  the  United  States,  where  it  is  called  Sweet 
Oum,  the  tree  yields  from  natural  fissures  or  by  incision,  small  quanti- 
ties of  a  balsamic  resin,  which  is  occasionally  used  for  chewing.    We 

^  ^  The  Storax  notr  of  Guibourt  is  one  of        same  book  **  cotone  storace  e  carailo'*  occur 
these.  as  articles  of  export  from  Sicily. 

>  Quoted  before,  p.  163,  note  3;  in  the 
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have  before  us  an  excellent  sample  of  it  collected  for  Messrs.  Wallace 
Brothers  of  Statesville,  N.  Carolina.* 

In  Central  America  this  exudation  is  far  more  freely  produced ; 
an  authentic  specimen  from  Guatemala  in  our  possession  is  a  pale 
yellow,  opaque  resin  of  honey-like  consistence,  becoming  transparent, 
amber-coloured  and  brittle  by  exposure  to  the  air.  It  has  a  rather 
terebinthinous,  balsamic  odour.  In  the  mouth  it  softens  like  benzoin 
or  mastich,  and  has  but  little  taste.  Another  specimen  also  from 
Guatemala,  a  thick,  fluid  oleo-resin,  of  a  golden  brown  hue,  was  contri- 
buted to  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  1878. 

The  resin  of  L.  styraciflua  L.  has  been  ascertained  by  Procter'  to 
contain  cinnamic,  but  not  benzoic  acid.  Harrison'  found  it  to  contain 
styracin  and  essential  oil  (styrol  ?). 

Re^in  of  Liquidambar  formosana  Hance — This  tree,  which  we 
suppose  may  be  the  Sty  rax  liqmxla  folio  niinore,  which  Eay  names*  as 
occurring  in  a  collection  of  plants  from  Amoy,  is  a  native  of  Formosa 
and  Southern  China,  where  it  afibrds  a  dry  terebinthinous  resin,  of 
agreeable  fragrance  when  heated.  Of  this  resin,  which  is  used  by  the 
dninese,  a  specimen  collected  in  Formosa  by  Mr.  Swinhoe  has  been 
presented  to  us  by  Dr.  Hooker.  A  tree  figured  under  the  name  of 
Fung-heang  in  the  Pun-taao^  is,  we  presume,  this  species. 

Resin  of  AUingia  excelsa  Noronha  {Liquidambar  Altingiana  Bl.) 
Rasamala  of  the  Javanese  and  Malays — The  Raaarruda  is  a  magnifi- 
cent tree  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Burma  ^and  Assam.  In  Java  it 
yields  by  incisions  in  the  trunk  an  odorous  resin,  yet  only  very  slowly 
and  in  very  small  quantity ;  this  resin  is  not,  or  at  least  not  regularly, 
collected.  In  Burma,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tree  affords  a  fragrant 
balsam,  of  which  according  to  Waring^  there  are  two  varieties,  the  one 
pellucid  and  of  a  light  yellowish  colour,  obtained  by  simple  incision ; 
the  other  thick,  dark,  opaque,  and  of  terebinthinous  odour,  procured  by 
boring  the  stem  and  applying  fire  around  the  trunk. 
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Oil  of  Cajuput,  Kayu-puti  Oil;  F.  Essence  de  Cajuput;  G. 

CajeputoL 

Botanical  Origin — Melaleuca  Leucadendron  L.,  a  tree  often 
attaining  a  considerable  size,  with  a  thick  spongy  bark  peeling  off 
in  layers,  and  slender,  often  pendulous  branches.  It  is  widely  spread, 
and  abundant  in   the    Indian  Archipelago  and  Malayan  peninsula, 

^Obligingly    presented   to  me  by  onr  stated  to  have  been  collected  at  Dyers- 
friend,    Dr.   Squibb,   Brooklyn   (1879).  —  burg,  Tenn, 
F.  A.  F.  *  fiist  Plant,  iii.  (1704),  appendix  p.  233. 

•  Proceedinga  qf  the  Am,  Pharm,  Asm,  *  Chap.  34.  sec.  6.  §  1,  Aromatic  Trees, 

1865.  160.  For  a  modem  fig.,   see  Hooker's  Icones 

^Am,  Joum,  of  Pharm,  1874.  161.— In  Plant,    3rd  series,  L  tab.  1020. 

the  same  periodical  (1876,  335)  300  lbs.  are  •  Pharm.  qf  India,  1868.  88. 
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and  is  also  found  in  Northern  Australia,  Queensland,  and  New 
South  Wales. 

The  tree,  according  to  Bentham,*  varies  exceedingly  in  the  size, 
shape,  and  texture  of  the  leaves,  in  the  young  shoots  being  silky, 
and  the  spikes  silky-villous  or  woolly,  or  the  whole  quite  glabrous, 
in  the  short  and  dense,  or  long  and  interrupted  spikes,  in  the  size 
of  the  flower,  and  in  the  greenish-yellow,  whitish,  pink,  or  purple 
stamens,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  all  can  be  forms  oi  a 
sii^le  species.  Yet  upon  examination,  none  of  these  variations  are 
sufficiently  constant  or  so  combined,  as  to  allow  of  the  definition  of 
distinct  races. 

The  variety  growing  in  Bouro,  where  the  oil  of  cajuput  has 
been  distilled  ever  since  the  time  of  Rumphius,  and  known  as  M, 
minor  Smith,  is  described  by  Lesson,  who  visited  the  island  in  1823, 
as  a  tree  resembling  an  aged  olive,  with  flowers  in  little  globose 
white  heads,  and  a  trunk  the  stout  bark  of  which  is  composed  of 
numerous  satiny  layers. 

History — ^Rimiphius,  who  passed  nearly  fifty  years  in  the  Dutch 
possessions  in  the  East  Indies  and  died  at  Amboyna  in  1702,  is  the 
first  to  give  an  account  of  the  oil  under  notice,  and  of  the  tree 
from  which  it  is  obtained.^  From  what  he  says,  it  appears  that  the 
aromatic  properties  of  the  tree  are  well  known  to  the  Malays  and 
Javanese,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  steeping  its  leaves  in  oil  which  they 
then  impregnated  with  the  smoke  of  benzoin  and  other  aromatics,  so 
obtaining  an  odorous  liquid  for  anointing  their  heads.  They  likewise 
used  cushions  stuffed  with  the  leaves,  and  also  laid  the  latter  in  chests 
to  keep  away  insects. 

The  fragrance  of  the  foliage  having  thus  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Dutch,  probably  suggested  submitting  the  leaves  to  distillation. 
Rumphius  narrates  how  the  oil  was  obtained  in  very  small  quantities, 
and  was  regarded  as  a  powerful  sudorific. 

In  Europe  it  appears  to  have  been  first  noticed  by  J.  M.  Lochner,^ 
of  Nurnberg,  physician  to  the  German  Emperor.  About  the  same  time 
(1717),  a  ship's  surgeon,  returning  from  the  east,  sold  a  provision  of  the  oil 
to  the  distinguished  apothecary  Johann  Heinrich  Link  at  Leipzig,  who 
published  a  notice  on  it  and  sold  it.*  It  began  then  to  be  quoted  in 
the  tariffs  of  other  German  apothecaries,^  although  it  was  still  reputed 
a  very  rare  article  in  1726.*^  Somewhat  larger  quantities  appear  to 
have  been  soon  imported  by  Amsterdam  druggists.^  In  Germany  the 
oil  took  the  name  of  Oleum  Wittnebianum,  from  the  recommendations 
bestowed  on  it  by  M.  von  Wittneben,  of  Wolfenbiittel,  who  was  much 
engaged  in  natural  sciences  and  long  resident  in  Batavia.®  In  France 
and  England,  it  was  however  scarcely  known  till  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century,  though  it  had  a  place  in  the  Edinbm-gh  Pharma- 
copoeia of  1788.     In  the  London  Price  Current,  we  do  not  find  it 

^  Flora  AiMtrcUiensis^  iii.  (1866)  1-42.  «  Vater,  Catalog,  varior.  exoticor.  rarU- 

'«*  Herb,  Amboineme,  ii.  (1741)  cap.  26.  simor Wittenberga?,  1726. 

*  AccuL  Nal,   Curloa.   Epfunnerid,  Cent,  ^  Scbeudus   van   der    Seek,   De    Indke 
V.    vL  (NUmberget,  1717)  167.  rariorihun,   Act,  JSai,    Cur,   i.,   appendix 

*  SammlaiKj  von  Natur  und  Medicin,     .  .  (1725)  123. 

dexchiehUny  Leipzig,  1719.  *l'u.  ^  Goctz,  Ohi  Caiejfmt  hUtoria — Cuinmer- 

^Pharm.Jwrn,  vi.  (1876)  1023.  cium  Littnariutu,   1731.   3;    Martini.    De 

Oleo  Witlnebiano  diMertatio,  1751. 
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quoted  earlier  than  1813,  when  the  price  given  is  3s.  to  38.  6d.  per 
ounce,  with  a  duty  of  28.  4}(Z.  per  ounce. 

Manufacture — In  the  island  of  Bouro,  in  the  Molucca  Sea,  the 
leaves  of  the  KayxL-j)uti  or  Aij-puti,  i.e.  White-wood  trees,  are  sub- 
mitted to  distillation  with  water,  the  operation  being  conducted  in  the 
most  primitive  manner,  as  already  witnessed,  about  the  year  1792,  by 
Labillardiere  in  his  celebrated  voyage  with  Lap^rouse.  Bickmore,^  an 
American  traveller  who  passed  three  months  in  the  island  in  1865, 
states  that  it  produces  about  8,000  bottles  of  the  oil  annually,  and 
that  this  is  almost  its  only  export.  The  Trade  Returns  of  the 
Straight  Settlements  published  at  Singapore,  show  that  the  largest 
quantity  is  shipped  from  Celebes,  the  great  island  lying  west  of  Bouro. 

Description — Oil  of  Cajuput  is  a  transparent  mobile  fluid,  of  a 
light  bluish-green  hue,  a  fragrant  camphoraceous  odour,  and  bitterish 
aromatic  taste.  It  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0*926,  and  remains  liquid  even  at 
(8*6  F.)  — 13**  C.  It  deviates  the  ray  of  polarized  light  to  the  left.  On 
diluting  it  with  bisulphide  of  carbon  it  becomes  turoid. 

Chemical  Composition — The  researches  of  Schmidl  (1860)  and 
of  Gladstone  (1872)  have  shown  that  cajuput  oil  consists  chiefly  of 
Hydrate  of  Cajuputene  or  Cajuiyutol,  C  H^*,H20,  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  crude  oil  by  fractional  distillation  at  174**  C.  If 
it  is  repeatedly  distilled  from  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  Cajuputene, 
C'^H'*,  passes  over  at  160-165°  C;  it  has  an  agreeable  odour  of 
hyacinths.  After  the  cajuputene,  Isocajujmtene  distils  at  177**,  and 
Paracajujniteiie  at  310-31 6^  both  agreeing  in  composition  with 
cajuputene. 

Like  most  essential  oils  having  the  formula  C^^ff *,  crude  cajuput 
oil  is  capable  of  forming  the  crystallized  compound  C^^H^^  3  OH*.  This 
we  have  abundantly  obtained  by  mixing  4  parts  of  the  oil  with  1  of 
alcohol  0*830  sp.  gr.,  and  one  part  of  nitric  acid  1*20  sp.  gr.;  the  mix- 
ture should  be  allowed  to  stand  in  shallow  dishes.  By  adding  1  vol. 
of .  absolute  alcohol  to  3  vol.  of  cajuput  oil,  and  saturating  it  with- 
anhydrous  hydrochloric  gas,  crystals  of  the  compound  C*"H^*(HC3)* 
may  be  obtained.  By  vapour  oi  bromine  the  oil  acquires  a  beautiful 
green  colour. 

If  1  part  of  iodine  be  gradually  dissolved  in  cajuput  oil,  the 
temperature  being  maintained  at  50**  C,  fine  green  crystals  of 
(C^^fr'Hl^^OH-  are  formed.  They  may  be  recrysSstllized  from  very 
little  glacial  acetic  acid,  but  will  not  keep  for  more  than  a  few  weeks. 

The  green  tint  of  the  oil  is  due  to  copper,  a  minute  proportion  of 
which  metal, is  usually  present  in  all  that  is  imported.  It  may  be 
made  evident  by  agitating  the  oil  with  water  acidulated  by  a  little  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  compounds  of  copper  with  inorganic  acids  being  com- 
paratively of  a  fainter  colour  than  the  cupric  salts  of  organic  acids, 
the  aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of  copper  now  formed  displays  no 
longer  the  fine  green  tint.  To  the  solution,  after  it  has  been  put  into 
a  platinum  capsule,  a  little  zinc  should  be  added,  when  the  copper  will 
be  immediately  deposited  on  the  platinum.  The  liquid  may  be  then 
poured  ofi*  and  the  copper  dissolved  and  tested.  When  the  oil  is 
rectified,  it  is  obtained  coloiu'less,  but  it  readily  becomes  green  if  in 

^  Travels  in  the  East  Indian  Archipelago,  Lond.  1868.  282. 
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contact  for  a  short  time  with  metallic  copper.  The  presence  of  the 
metal  in  the  oil  may  also  be  shown  at  once  by  a  scrap  of  paper  which 
has  been  impregnated  with  fresh  tincture  of  guaiacnm  wood  and  dried. 
If  it  is  then  moistened  with  water  containing  1  per  cent,  of  sulphocya- 
nate  of  potassium,  the  paper  turns  intensely  blue  by  the  contact  with 
the  oil  provided  the  latter  contains  copper. 

Guibourt  ^  has  however  proved  by  experiment  that  the  volatile  oil 
obtained  by  the  distillation  of  the  leaves  of  several  species  of  Melaleuca, 
Metrosideros  and  Eucalyptus,  has  naturally  a  fine  green  hue.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  this  hue  is  transient,  and  that  the  contamination  with 
copper  is  intentional  in  order  to  obtain  a  permanent  green. 

Commerce — The  oil  is  imported  from  Singapore  and  Batavia, 
packed  in  glass  beer  or  wine  bottles.  From  official  statements^  it 
appears  that  the  imports  into  Singapore  during  1871  were  as  under: — 

From  Java 445  gallons 

„     Manilla 200        „ 

„     Celebes 3,895        „ 

„     other  places 350        „ 


Total 4,890 


tt 


Of  this  large  quantity,  the  greater  portion  was  re-shipped  to  Bombay, 
Calcutta,  and  Cochin  China. 

Uses — Cajuput  oil  is  occasionally  administered  internally  as  a 
stimulant,  antispasmodic  and  diaphoretic :  externally  as  a  rubefacient 
it  is  infrequent  use. 

Substitutes — The  oil  of  Eucalyptus  oleosa  F.  Muell.  has,  we  find, 
the  odour  of  cajuput;  and  according  to  Gladstone  it  agrees,  as  well  as 
the  oils  of  Melaleuca  ericifolia  Sm.  and  M.  liTiariifolia  Sm.,  almost 
entirely  with  cajuput  oil,  except  in  optical  properties.  The  same  is 
probably  the  case  with  the  oil  of  Eucalyptus  globulus  Labill,  which 
Cloez  (1870)  states  to  be  dextrogyre.  These  oils  are  shipped  to  some 
extent  from  Australia  to  Europe,  probably  as  adulterants  of  other 
essential  oils. 

CARYOPHYLLI. 

Cloves ;  F.  Girofies,  Clous  de  Oirojies ;  G.  Oewii/rznelkem. 

Botanical  Origin — Eugenia caryophyllataTh\xnherg(Cainfophyllu8 
aromaticus  L.),  a  beautiful  evergreen  tree,  30  to  40  feet  high,  resembling 
a  gigantic  myrtle,  bearing  numerous  flowers  grouped  in  small  terminal 
tricotomous  cymes.  The  flower  has  an  inferior  ovary  about  J  an  inch 
long,  cylindrical,  of  a  crimson  colour,  dividing  at  the  top  into  4  sepals; 
and  4  round  concave  petals  larger  than  the  calyx,  imbricated  in  the  bud 
like  a  globe,  but  at  length  spreading  and  soon  dropping  ofl*. 

The  clove-tree  is  said  to  be  strictly  indigenous  only  in  the  five  small 
islands  constituting  the  proper  Moluccas,  namely  Tamati,  Tidor,  Mortir, 
Makiyan  and  Bachian.*    These  form  a  chain  on  the  west  side  of  the 

^  Hist.  dtsDrog.  iii  (1869)  278.  or  Clove  Islands,  the  name  Has  been  ex- 

*  Bht€  Book  of  the  Colony  of  the  StraiU  tended  to  all  islands  east  of  Celebes  and 
SMemenU  for  1871,  Singapore,  1872.  west  of  New  Goinea. 

*  Though  these  are  the  original  Moluccas 
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large  island  of  Jilolo,  where,  strange  to  say,  the  tree  appears  not  to  exist 
in  a  wild  state  (Crawf urd).  According  to  Rumphins,  it  was  introduced 
into  Amboyna  before  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  and  is  still  cultivated 
there  and  in  the  neighbouring  islands  of  Haruku,  Saparua  and 
Nusalaut,  also  in  Sumatra  and  renang.  It  is  likewise  now  found  in 
Malacca,  the  Mascarene  Islands,  the  islands  of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  West  Indies. 

The  tree  which  is  grown  for  the  spice  appears  to  be  a  cultivated 
variety,  of  lower  stature  and  more  aromatic  than  the  wild  form. 

History^ — The  Greek  name  Kapv6<l>v\\ov  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
ball-like  petals  of  the  bud,  which,  as  above  described,  might  be  compared 
to  a  small  nut  (Kapvov).  But  the  name  is  very  variably  written,  as 
yapovfjL^ovX,  Kap(l>ov(f>ov\,  yap6<f>a\a,^  whence  it  becomes  probable  that 
it  IS  not  really  Greek,  but  an  Asiatic  word  hellenized. 

Cloves  have  been  long  known  to  the  Chinese.  Mr.  Mayers,  late 
Chinese  Secretary  to  the  British  Legation  at  Pekin,  has  communicated 
to  us  the  interesting  fact  that  they  are  mentioned  by  several  Chinese 
writers  as  in  use  under  the  Han  dynasty,  B.C.  266  to  A.D.  220,  duiinjg 
which  period  it  was  customary  for  the  officers  of  the  court  to  hold  the 
spice  in  the  mouth  before  addressing  the  sovereign,  in  order  that  their 
breath  might  have  an  agreeable  odour.^ 

The  Sanskrit  name  is  "Lavanga"  whence  the  vernacular  Hindustani 
"  Laung" 

The  first  European  author  to  mention  Caryophyllon  is  Pliny,  who 
describes  it,  after  pejyper,  as  a  grain  resembling  that  spice  but  longer  and 
more  brittle,  produced  in  India,  and  imported  for  the  sake  of  its  odour. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  this  description  really  refers  to  cloves. 

By  the  4th  century,  cloves  must  have  become  well  known  in  Europe, 
if  credence  can  be  placed  in  a  remarkable  record  preserved  by  Vignoli,* 
which  states  that  the  emperor  Constantino  presented  to  St.  Silvester, 
bishop  of  Rome,  A.D.  314-335,  numerous  vessels  of  gold  and  silver, 
incense  and  spices,  among  which  last  were  150  pounds  of  Clovea — a  vast 
quantity  for  the  period. 

Kosmas  Indicopleustes,'  in  his  TopographiaChristianawriiten  about 
A.D.  547,  states  in  the  account  of  Taprobane  (Ceylon)  that  silk,  aloes 
[-wood],  cloves  (Kapu6<l>vWov)  and  sandal  wood,  besides  other  produc- 
tions, are  imported  thither  from  China,  and  other  emporia,  and  trans- 
mitted to  distant  regions.  Alexander  Trallianus,*  who  was  a  friend  of 
Kosmos  and  a  pupil  of  his  father,  prescribed  in  several  receipts  5  or  8 
cloves,  Kapvo^vWov  kokkov^,  from  which  fact  it  may  be  inferred  that  at 
his  time  (at  Rome?)  cloves  were  a  very  rare  article.  A  century  later, 
Paulus  Mgmetsi^  distinctly  described  cloves  as  Caryophyllon — ex 
India,  veluti  jUyt^es  cujuadam  arbo'iHs  .  .  odorati,  acres.  .  .  and  much 
used  for  a  condiment  and  in  medicine. 


^  For  the  history  of  the  oil  see  our  article 
Cortex  Cinnamon,  chemical  composition. 

'  hsaigkAveljBolanikder  apdterenOriechen, 
Berlin,  1866.  19. 

'  At  this  period,  the  clove  was  called  Ki 
Mh  hiang,  i.e.  fowVi  tongue  spice.  The 
modem  name  Ting  hiang,  i.e.  nail-scent  or 
•nriee,  was  in  use  in  the  5th  or  6th  century 
Of  our  era. 


*  Ltber  Poniificalis,  seu  de  Oestis  Roma* 
norum  Poniificum,  Komsa,  i.  (1724)  94. 

^  Migne,  Pairohgioi  Cursus,  series  Grseca, 
Ixxxviu.  (1860)  446. 

^  Puschman's  edition  (ouoted  in  the 
appendix)  i.  435.  580.  Alexander  dedi- 
cated his  work  to  his  teacher,  the  father  of 
Cosmas. 

7  De  re  medica,  lih.  viL  c.  8. 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century,  the  same  spice  is  noticed 
by  Benedictus  Crispus/  archbishop  of  Milan,  who  calls  it  Cariopfiyhis 
cUer;  and  in  A.D.  716,  it  is  enumerated  with  other  commodities  in 
the  diploma  granted  by  Chilperic  II.  to  the  monastery  of  Corbie  in 
Normandy.^ 

We  find  cloves  among  the  wares  on  which  duty  was  levied  at  Aeon 
(the  modern  Acre)  in  Palestine  at  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  at  which 
period  that  city  was  a  great  emporium  of  Mediterranean  trade.^  They 
are  likewise  enumerated  in  the  tariff  of  Marseilles  of  A.D.  1228,*  in  that 
of  Barcelona  of  1252'  and  of  Paris,  1296.' 

These  facts  show  that  the  spice  was  a  regular  object  of  commerce  at 
this  period.  But  it  was  very  costly:  the  Household  Book  of  the 
Countess  of  Leicester,  A.D.  1265,^  gives  its  price  as  lOs.  to  128.  per  lb., 
exactly  the  same  as  that  of  saffron.  Several  other  examples  of  the 
high  cost  of  the  spice  might  be  adduced. 

Of  the  place  of  growth  of  cloves,  the  first  distinct  notice  seems  to  be 
that  of  the  Arabian  geographer  Ibn  Khurdadbah,*  A.D.  869-885,  who 
names  the  spice,  with  cocoa-nuts,  sugar,  and  sandal-wood  as  produced 
in  Java.  Doubtless  he  was  misinformed,  for  the  clove-tree  had  not 
come  so  far  west  at  that  period.  Marco  Polo  *  made  the  same  mistake 
four  centuries  later :  finding  the  spice  in  Java,  he  supposed  it  the 
growth  of  the  island. 

Nicolo  Conti,^**  a  Venetian  merchant  who  lived  from  A.D.  1424  to 
1448  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  learned  that  cloves  are  brought  to 
Java  from  the  island  of  Banda,  fifteen  days'  sail  further  east.  With 
the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  at  the  commencement  of  the  16th  century, 
more  accurate  accounts  of  the  Spice  Islands  began  to  reach  Europe ; 
and  Pigaf  etta,"  the  companion  of  Magellan,  gave  a  very  good  description 
of  the  clove-tree  as  he  observed  it  in  1521. 

The  Portuguese  had  the  principal  share  in  the  clove  trade  for  nearly 
a  century.  In  1605  they  were  expelled  by  the  Dutch,  who  took  exclu- 
sive possession  of  the  Moluccas  and  adopted  extraordinary  measures  for 
keeping  the  traffic  in  their  own  hands.  Yet  notwithstanding  this,  large 
supplies  of  cloves  reached  England  direct.  In  1609  a  ship  of  the  East 
India  Company  called  the  Consent  arrived  with  112,000  lb.,  the  duty 
on  which  amounted  to  £1400  and  the  impost  to  as  much  more.  The 
spice  ungarbled  was  sold  at  58.  Qd.  and  58.  9cZ.  per  lb. — of  course,  in 
bond.^^ 

To  effect  their  purpose,  the  Dutch  endeavoured  to  extirpate  the 
clove-tree   from   its   native   islands,   and    even    instituted   periodical 


^  Poematium  Medicum — Migne,  Patro- 
logice  Cursus,  Ixxxix.  (1850)  374. 

*  Pardessus,  Diplomata,  CharlcBy  etc.,  ii. 
(1849)  309. 

'  liecueU  des  HUtorieiis  des  Croisades^ 
Loin,  (1843)  173. 

**  Mdry  et  Guindon,  Hist  des  Actes  .  .  . 
de  ia  municipcUiU  lie  Marseille,  1841.  373. 

*  Capmany,  Memoricut  sobre  la  tiuirina 
etc.  de  Barcelona,  iiL  170. 

^  Douet  d'Arcq,  Bevue  ardUologiqfie,  ix. 
(1852)  213. 

7  Mnnnt-rs  and  Household  Erften^rn  i.i 
thujlaful  (Roxburgh  Club),  1841.  lii 


^  Le  Livre  des  routes  et  des  provinces, 
traduit  par  C.  Barbier  de  Meynard,  Journ, 
Aaiat.  sur.  6.  tome  v.  (1865)  227. 

«  Yule,  Marco  Polo,  ii.  (1871)  217.— It 
should  however  be  bonie  iu  mind  that  the 
name  Java  was  applied  in  a  general  sense 
by  the  Arab  geographers  to  the  islands  of 
the  Archipelago. 

*"  Kunstmann,  Die  KeniUniss  Indiens  im 
X  F'«»  Jahrhumlert,  MUnchen,  1863.  46. 

^  Ramusio,  Delle  navigation*  et  viaggi, 
Venetia,  1554,  fol.  404^>. 

*3  Calendar  of  Hiate  Papers,  Colonial 
series,  Bast  In  lies,  1862.   181. 
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expeditions  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  any  young  trees  that  might 
have  accidentally  sprung  up.  This  policy,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
confine  the  growth  of  the  spice  to  a  group  of  small  islands  of  which 
Amboyna  is  the  largest,  has  but  very  recently  been  abandoned :  though 
the  cultivation  of  the  spice  was  free  in  all  other  localities,  the  dove 
parks  of  the  Ambojma  islands  remained  the  property  of  the  Dutch 
Government.  The  original  Moluccas  or  Clove  Islands  now  produce  no 
cloves  at  all. 

The  enterprise  of  Poivre,  the  French  governor  of  Mauritius  and 
Bourbon,  so  far  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  Dutch,  that  both  clove  and 
nutmeg-trees  were  introduced  into  those  islands  in  the  year  1770.* 
The  clove-tree  was  carried  thence  to  Cayenne  in  1793,  and  to  Zanzibar 
about  the  end  of  the  century. 

Crawfurd,2  in  an  excellent  article  of  which  we  have  made  free 
use,  aptly  remarks  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  clove 
first  came  to  the  notice  of  foreign  nations,  considering  the  well- 
ascertained  fact  that  it  has  never  been  used  as  a  condiiuent  or  in  any 
other  way  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  of  which  it  is  a  native. 
We  may  observe  however  that  there  were  some  singular  supersti- 
tions among  the  islanders  with  regard  to  the  so-called  Royal  Glove 
(p.  287),  a  tree  of  which  on  the  island  of  Makiyan  was  long  supposed 
to  be  unique. 

Collection — The  iiower-buds  of  the  clove-tree  when  young  are 
nearly  white,  but  afterwards  become  green  and  lastly  bright  red,  when 
they  must  at  once  be  gathered.  This  in  Zanzibar  is  done  by  hand ; 
each  clove  is  picked  singly,  a  moveable  stage  the  height  of  the  tree 
being  used  to  enable  the  labourers  to  reach  the  upper  branches.  The 
buds  are  then  simply  dried  in  the  sun,  by  which  they  acquire  the 
familiar  dark  brown  tint  of  the  commercial  article.  The  gathering 
takes  place  twice  a  year ;  in  the  Moluccas  where  the  harvest  occurs  in 
June  and  December,  the  cloves  are  partly  gathered  by  hand,  and  partly 
beaten  off  the  tree  by  bamboos  on  to  cloths  spread  beneath.  The 
annual  yield  of  a  good  tree  is  about  4i  pounds,  but  sometimes  reaches 
double  that  quantity. 

Description — Cloves  are  about  ^^^  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  consist 
of  a  long  cylindrical  calyx  dividing  above  into  4  pointed  spreading  sepals 
which  surround  4  petals,  closely  imbricated  as  a  globular  bud  about  ^ 
of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  petals  which  are  of  lighter  colour  than  the  rest  of  the  drug  and 
somewhat  translucent  from  numerous  oil-cells,  spring  from  the  base  of 
a  4-sided  epigynous  disc,  the  angles  of  which  are  directed  towards  the 
lobes  of  the  calyx.  The  stamens  which  are  very  numerous,  are  inserted 
at  the  base  of  the  petals  and  are  arched  over  the  style.  The  latter 
which  is  short  and  subulate,  rises  from  a  depression  in  the  centre  of  the 
disc.  Immediately  below  it  and  united  with  the  upper  portion  of  the 
calyx  is  the  ovary,  which  is  2-celled  and  contains  many  ovules.  The 
lower  end  of  the  calyx  (hyjKiiithium)  has  a  compressed  form ;  it  is  solid 

*  Teemer,  Sur  VimportatioH  du  Oiroflier        — Observations    sur    la    physpiue,    Paris, 
dfs  MoUit/iies  aux  hies  de  France,  de  Hour-        Juillet,  1779. 

bon  ft  dt  Sechellesj  et  de  ces  idea  a  Cay  nine.  '  Dictionary  of  the  Indian  Jslandtt,  1856, 

article  Olove. 
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but  has  its  internal  tissue  far  more  porous  than  the  walls.  The  whole 
calyx  is  of  a  deep  rich  brown,  has  a  dull  wrinkled  surface,  a  dense 
fleshy  texture,  and  abounds  in  essential  oil  which  exudes  on  simple 
pressure  with  the  iiail.  Cloves  have  an  agreeable  spicy  odour,  and  a 
strong  biting  aromatic  taste. 

The  varieties  of  cloves  occurring  in  commerce  do  not  exhibit  any 
structural  differences.  Inferior  kinds  are  distinguished  by  being  less 
plump,  less  bright  in  tint,  and  less  rich  in  essential  oil.     In  London 

f  rice-currents,   cloves  are   enumerated  in  the   order  of  value   thus : 
*enang,  Bencoolen,  Amboyna,  Zanzibar. 

Microscopic  Structure — A  transverse  section  of  the  lower  part  of 
a  clove  shows  a  dark  rhomboid  zone,  the  tissue  on  either  side  of  which 
is  of  a  lighter  hue.  The  outer  layer  beneath  the  epidermis  exhibits  a 
large  number  of  oil-cells,  frequently  as  much  as  300  mkm.  in  diameter. 
About  200  oil-cells  may  be  counted  in  one  transverse  section,  so  that 
the  large  amount  of  essential  oil  in  the  drug  is  well  shown  by  its 
microscopic  characters.  The  above-mentioned  zone  is  chiefly  made  up 
of  about  30  fibro- vascular  bundles,  another  stronger  bundle  traversing 
the  centre  of  the  clove.  The  fibro- vascular  bundles,  as  well  as  the  tissue 
bordering  the  oil-cells,  assume  a  greenish  black  hue  by  alcoholic  per- 
chloride  of  iron.  Oil-cells  are  also  largely  distributed  in  the  leaves, 
petals  and  even  the  stamens  of  Eugenia. 

Chemical  Composition — ^Few  plants  possess  any  organ  so  rich  in 
essential  oil  as  the  drug  under  consideration.  The  oil  known  in  phar- 
macy as  Oleum  CaryophyUi,  which  is  the  important  constituent  of 
cloves,  is  obtainable  to  the  extent  of  16  to  20  per  cent.  But  to  extract 
the  whole,  the  distillation  must  be  long  continued,  the  water  being 
returned  to  the  same  material. 

The  oil  is  a  colourless  or  yellowish  liquid  with  a  powerful  odour 
and  taste  of  cloves,  sp.  gr.  1046  to  1058.  It  is  a  mixture  of  a  hydro- 
carbon, and  an  oxygenated  oil  called  Eugenol,  in  variable  proportions. 
The  former  which  is  termed  light  oil  of  cloves  and  comes  over  in  the 
first  period  of  the  distillation,  has  the  composition  C^^H^*,  a  sp.  gr.  of 
0*918  and  boils  at  251°  C.  It  deviates  the  plane  of  polarization  slightly 
to  the  left,  and  is  not  coloured  on  addition  of  ferric  chloride ;  it  is  of  a 
rather  terebinthinaceous  odour. 

Eugenol,  sometimes  called  Eugenic  Acid,  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1087  at 
0**  C,  and  possesses  the  fiill  taste  and  smell  of  cloves.  Its  boiling 
point  is  247*''5.  With  alkalis,  especially  ammonia  and  baryta,  it  yielcfi 
crystallizable  salts.  'Eugenol  may  therefore  be  prepared  by  submitting 
the  crude  oil  of  cloves  to  distillation  with  caustic  soda ;  the  "  light 
oil"  distils  then,  the  eugenol,  being  now  combined  with  sodium, 
remains  in  the  still.  It  will  be  obtained  on  addition  of  an  acid  and  again 
distilling.  Eugenol  is  devoid  of  rotatory  power,  whence  the  crude  oil 
of  cloves,  of  which  eugenol  is  by  far  tne  prevailing  constituent,  is 
optically  almost  inactive.     The  constitution  of  eugenol  is  given  by  the 

r  OCff 
formula  C^H*  -<  OH  .    It  belongs  to  the  phenol  class,  and  has 

(CH.CH.CH' 
also  been  met  with  in  the  .fruits  of  Pimenta  officinalis  (see  next 
article),   in  the  Bay  leaves,  in  Canella  bark  (see  page  75),  in  the 
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leaves  and  flower  buds  of  Cinnamomum  zeilanicum  and  in  Brazilian 
clove-bark  (Dicypellium  caryophyllatum  Nees). 

Eugenol  can  be  converted  into  Vanillin  (see  Fructus  Vanillse). 

The  water  distilled  from  cloves  is  stated  to  contain,  in  addition  to 
the  essential  oil,  another  body,  Eugenin,  which  sometimes  separates 
after  a  while  in  the  form  of  tasteless,  crystalline  laminas,  having  the 
same  composition  as  eugenol.^     We  have  never  met  with  it. 

According  to  Scheuch  (1863),  oil  of  cloves  also  (sometimes)  con- 

(  OH 
tains  a  little  Salicylic  acid,  C®H*  X  POOH  ^^^^^  ^^7  ^®  removed  by 

shaking  the  oil  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonium. 

Caryophyllin,  C^H^^O,  is  a  neutral,  tasteless,  inodorous  substance, 
crystallizing  in  needle-shaped  prisms.  We  have  obtained  it  in  small 
quantity,  by  treating  with  boiling  ether  cloves,  which  we  had  pre- 
viously deprived  of  most  of  their  essential  oil  by  small  quantities 
of  alcohol.  E.  Mylius  (1873)  obtained  from  it  by  nitric  acid,  crystals 
of  Caryophyllinic  Add,  C*'H'^0^ 

Camiufellic  Acid  obtained  in  colourless  crystals,  C^^^O^®,  in 
1851  by  Muspratt  and  Danson  after  digesting  an  aqueous  extract  of 
cloves  with  nitric  acid,  is  a  product  of  this  treatment  and  not  a  natural 
constituent  of  cloves. 

Cloves  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  gum ;  also  a  tannic  acid 
not  yet  particularly  examined. 

Production  and  Commerce — Of  late  years  the  principal  locality 
for  the  production  of  cloves  has  been  the  islands  of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba 
on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  which  until  very  recently  were  capable  of 
producing  a  maximum  crop  of  lOJ  millions  of  pounds  in  a  single 
season.  On  the  15th  April  1872,  Zanzibar  was  visited  by  a  hurricane 
of  extraordinary  violence,  by  which  about  five-sixths  of  the  clove-trees 
in  the  island  were  destroyed ;  and  although  the  plantations  are  being 
renewed,  many  years  must  elapse  before  the  crop  can  resume  its  former 
importance.  Pemba,  which  is  distant  from  Zanzibar  25  miles,  and  pro- 
duced about  half  as  much  of  the  spice  as  that  island,  did  not 
appreciably  suffer  from  the  storm. 

The  crop  on  these  islands  fluctuates,  a  good  year  alternating  with  a 
bad  one.  This  is  partly  shown  in  the  imports  of  Bombay,  the  great 
mart  of  Zanzibar  produce,  which  have  been  as  follows : — 

1869-70  1870-71  1871-72  1872-78 

45,642  cwt.  21,968  cwt.  43,891  cwt.  25,185  cwt. 

The  quantity  of  cloves  shipped  from  Bombay  to  the  United 
Kingdom  is  comparatively  small,  being  in  1871-72,  3279  cwt;  in 
1872-73,  3271  cwt. 

The  imports  of  cloves  to  the  United  Kingdom  are  from  one  million 
to  four  million  pounds  annually. 

Cloves  are  also  largely  shipped  direct  from  Zanzibar  to  the  United 
States  and  Hamburg.  A  small  amount  is  taken  in  native  vessels  to 
the  Red  Sea  ports ;  these  are  packed  in  raw  hides.  Those  for  the 
European  and  American  markets  are  shipped  in  mat  bags  made  of  split 
cocoa-nut  leaf. 

The  clove  trade  of  the  Moluccas  has  been  for  many  years  in  the 

1  GmeUn,  Chemiary,  xiv.  (1860)  201. 
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hands  of  the  Dutch  Government,  which,  by  its  restrictive  policy, 
assumed  practically  the  position  of  growers,  disposing  of  their  produce 
through  the  Netherlands  Trading  Company  at  auctions  held  in  Holland 
twice  a  year.  This  system  having  been  abolished  in  1872,  has  proved 
disastrous  to  the  trade  it  was  designed  to  protect,  and  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  produce  of  cloves  in  the  Moluccas  is  but  a  tenth  of 
what  it  was  in  the  early  days  of  their  intercourse  with  Europe.  The 
crop  of  the  four  islands,  Amboyna,  Haruku,  Saparua,  and  Nusalaut, 
the  only  Moluccas  in  which  the  tree  is  cultivated,  was  reckoned  in 
1854  as  510,9121b. 

The  export  of  cloves  from  Java  in  1871  was  1397  peculs' 
(186,226  1b.).  The  French  island  of  Reunion  which  from  1825  to 
1849  used  to  produce  annually  as  much  as  800,000  kilogrammes 
(1,764,571  lb.),  now  yields  almost  none,  owing  chiefly  to  the  frequent 
hurricanes. 

Uses — As  a  remedy,  cloves  are  unimportant,  though  in  the  form  of 
infusion  or  distilled  water  they  are  useful  in  combination  with  other 
medicines.  The  essential  oil  which  sometimes  relieves  toothache  is 
a  frequent  ingredient  of  pill-masses.  The  chief  consumption  of 
cloves  is  as  a  culinary  spice. 

Substitutes — 1.  Clove  Stalky — Festuccdvd  Stipitea  Caryophylli,  in 
French  Chriffes  de  Oirojle,  in  German  NdkeTistiele,  were  an  article  of 
import  into  Europe  during  the  middle  ages,  when  they  were  chiefly 
known  by  their  low  Latin  name  of  fusti,  or  the  Italian  hastaroni. 
Thus  under  the  statutes  of  Pisa,^  A.D.  1305,  duty  was  levied  not  only 
on  cloves  (garofali),  but  also  on  Folia  et  fasti  garofalomm.  Pego- 
lotti*  a  little  later  names  both  as  being  articles  of  trade  at  Constantinople. 
Clove  Leaves  are  enumerated^  as  an  import  into  Palestine  in  the 
12th  century;  they  are  also  mentioned  in  a  list  of  the  drugs  sold 
at  Frankfort*'  about  the  year  1450;  we  are  not  aware  that  they 
are  used  in  modem  times. 

As  to  Clove  Stalks,  they  are  still  a  considerable  object  of  trade, 
especially  from  Zanzibar,  where  they  are  called  by  the  natives  Vikunia. 
They  taste  tolerably  aromatic,  and  yield  4  to  6*4  per  cent,  of  volatile 
levogyre  oil ;  they  are  used  for  adulterating  the  Ground  Cloven  sold  by 
grocers.  Such  an  admixture  may  be  detected  by  the  microscope, 
especially  if  the  powder  after  treatment  with  potash  be  examined  in 
glycerin.  If  clove  stalks  have  been  ground,  thick-walled  or  stone- 
cells  will  be  found  in  the  powder ;  such  cells  do  not  occur  in  cloves. 
Powdered  allspice  is  also  an  adulterant  of  powdered  cloves;  it  also 
contains  stone-cells,  but  in  addition  numerous  starch-granules  which 
are  entirely  wanting  in  cloves. 

2.  Mother  Cloves^  AnthophylU — are  the  fruits  of  the  clove-tree, 
and  are  ovate-oblong  berries  about  an  inch  in  length  and  miich  less  rich 
in  essential  oil  than  cloves.  Though  occasionally  seen  in  the  London 
drug  sales  in  some  quantity,  they  are  not  an  article  of  regular  import.*^ 

^  Consular  Reports,  Aug.  1873.  962.  *  BecueU  des  Historiens  des   Croisades, 

"Bonaim,   Statuti  inedUi    dtlla    cUtddi        //Ot>,  ii.  (1843)  173. 
Pisa  dal   xii,   al   xiv.    secolo,   iii.    (1867)  ^ FliicViaet, Die,  F^nkfurter LisU^KtXLe, 

106.  1873.  11.  38. 

•  See  p.  236,  note  2.  *  We  find  in  the  fortnightly  price  cur- 

rent of  a  London  drug-broker  under  date 
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As  they  contain  very  large  starch-granules,  their  presence  as  an  adul- 
teration of  ground  cloves  would  be  revealed  by  the  microscope. 

3.  Royal  CUyves — Under  this  name  or  Gai^ophyUura  regium,  a 
curious  monstrosity  of  the  clove  was  formerly  held  in  the  highest 
reputation,  on  accoimt  of  its  rarity  and  the  strange  stories  told  respect- 
ing it.'  Specimens  in  our  possession  show  it  to  be  a  very  small  clove, 
distinguished  by  an  abnormal  number  of  sepals  and  large  bracts  at  the 
base  of  the  calyx-tube,  the  corolla  and  internal  organs  being  imperfectly 
developed. 


FRUCTUS    PIMENTiE. 

Sevien  Artiomi;  Pimento^  Alhjwe,  Jamaica  Pepper ;  F.  Poivre  de  la 
Jamaiquey  Pivient  cUs  Anglais,  Tonte-dpice  ;  G.  Nelkenpfeffei^ 
Nelkenkopfe,  Nevbgewilrz. 

Botanical  Origin — Pvmenta  officinalis  Lindley '^  {Myrtns  Pimenta 
L.,  Eiigema  Pimenta  DC),  a  beautiful  evergreen  tree,  growing  to  about 
30  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  2  feet  in  circumference,  common 
throughout  the  West  India  Islands.  In  Jamaica,  it  prefers  limestone 
hills  near  the  sea,  and  is  especially  plentiful  on  the  north  side  of  the 
island. 

History — The  high  value  placed  on  the  spices  of  India  sufficiently 
explains  the  interest  with  which  aromatic  and  pungent  planis  were 
regarded  by  the  early  explorers  of  the  New  World ;  while  the  eager 
desire  to  obtain  these  hicrative  commodities  is  shown  by  the  names 
PeiqyeVy  Cinnatnon,  Balsam,  Melegueta,  Amoniuniy  bestowed  on  pro- 
ductions totally  distinct  from  those  originally  so  designated. 

Among  the  spices  thus  brought  to  the  notice  of  Europe  were  the 
little  dry  berries  of  certain  trees  of  the  myrtle  tribe,  whicn  had  some 
resemblance  in  shape  and  flavour  to  peppercorns,  and  hence  were 
named  Pimi^mta^  corrupted  to  Pimenta  or  Pimento,  It  was  doubt- 
less a  drug  of  this  kind,  if  not  our  veritable  allspice,  that  was  given  to 
Clusius  in  1601  by  Garret,  a  druggist  of  London,  r.nd  described  and 
figured  by  the  former  in  his  lAher  Exoticorum.^  A  few  years  later  it 
began  to  be  imported  into  England,  being,  as  Parkinson"  says, 
"  oDtruded  for  Amomum "  (Round  Cardam^ym),  so  that  "  some  more 
audacious  than  wise  .  .  .  put  it  in  their  compositions  instead  of  the 
right."  Francesco  Redi  mentioned  the  fruits  as  Pimienta  de  Cliajxi; 
Chiapas,  now  the  south-eastern  department  of  Mexico,  bordering 
Guatemala.  Redi  states  that  the  spice  was  also  called  Pimienta  de 
Tavasco  from  the  adjoining  department  of  Tabasco.     According  to 

Nov.  27,  1873,  the  announcement  of  the 
sale  of  1,050  bags  of  Mother  Cloves  at  2d. 
to  Zd.  per  lb.,  Dcsidcs  4,200  packages  of 
Clove  Stalks  at  3^/.  to  Ad.  per  n>. 

1  Rumphius  in  his  letter  from  Amboina, 
Sept.  20,  1696,  to  Dr.  Schrock,  in  Ephe- 
merides  Acad,  Cck.  Leopold.  Decur.  iii. 
fVankfurt  and  Leipzig.  1700.  p.  308,  with 
figure. — Also  Rumphius,  Iffrb.  Amh.  ii. 
(1742)  11.  tab.  2.— See  also  Hasskarl, 
Neu/er  Schliissel  zu  RumpICa  Herb.  Amb., 
Halle,   1866;  Berg,  Lintuxa,   1854.    137; 


Valmont  de  Bomare,  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  iii. 
(1776)  70. 

'  Fig.  in  Bentley  and  Trimen,  Med. 
Plants,  part  20  (1877). 

•  Pimienta^  the  Spanish  for  pepper,  is 
derived  from  pifjmentum,  a  general  name  in 
meiliffival  Latin  for  apicery, — JUalagwtla 
(see  article  Grana  Paradisi)  is  also  a  name 
which  has  been  transferred  by  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese  to  the  drug  under  notice. 

*  Lib.  i.  c.  17. 

3  The4Urum  Botankum  (1640)  1567. 
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Sloane*  (1691)  it  was  commonly  sold  by  druggists  for  Carpo- 
bcdsamum.  Ray  (1693)  distinguished  the  spice  as  a  production  of 
Jamaica  under  the  name  of  Sweet-scented  Jamaica  Pepper  or  Allspice, 
and  states  it  to  be  abundantly  imported  into  England,  and  in  frequent 
use  as  a  condiment,  though  not  employed  in  medicine.  The  spice  had 
a  place  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  as  early  as  1721. 

The  consumption  of  Pimento  has  been  enormous.  In  the  year 
1804-5,  the  quantity  shipped  from  the  British  West  Indies  was 
2,257,000  lb.,  producing  on  import  duty  a  net  revenue  of  £38,063.^ 

Production  and  Commerce — The  spice  found  in  commerce  is 
furnished  wholly  by  the  island  of  Jamaica.  A  plantation,  there  called 
a  Pimento  walk,  is  a  piece  of  natural  woodland  stocked  with  the  trees, 
which  require  but  little  attention.  The  flowers  appear  in  June,  July, 
and  August,  and  are  quickly  succeeded  by  the  berries,  whidi  are 
gathered  when  of  full  size  but  still  unripe.  This  is  performed  by 
Dreaking  off  the  small  twigs  bearing  the  bunches.  These  are  then 
spread  out,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air  for  some  days,  after  which 
the  stalks  are  removed,  and  the  berries  are  fit  for  being  packed. 

By  an  official  document  *  it  appears  that,  in  the  year  1871,  the  amount 
of  land  in  Jamaica  cropped  with  pimento  was  7,178  acres.  In  that  year 
the  island  exported  of  flie  spice  6,857,838  lb.,  value  £28,574.  Of  this 
quantity  Great  Britain  took  4,287,551  lb.,  and  the  United  States 
2,266,950  lb.  In  1875  the  export  was  57,500  cwts.,  valued  at  £40,250, 
of  which  10,894  cwts.  only  went  to  the  United  States. 

Description — Allspice  is  a  small,  dry  globular  berry,  rather  variable 
in  size,  measuring  ^  to  less  than  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is 
crowned  by  a  short  style,  seated  in  a  depression,  and  surrounded  by  4 
short  thick  sepals ;  generally  however  the  latter  have  been  rubbed  off, 
a  scar-like  raised  ring  marking  their  former  position.  The  berry  has 
a  woodv  shell  or  pericarp,  easily  cut,  of  a  dark  ferruginous  brown,  and 
rugose  by  reason  of  minute  tubercles  filled  with  essential  oil.  It  is  two- 
celled,  each  cell  containing  a  single,  renif orm,  exalbuminous  seed,  having 
a  large  spirally  curved  embryo.  The  seed  is  aromatic,  but  less  so 
than  the  pericarp. 

Allspice  has  an  agreeable,  pungent,  spicy  flavour,  much  resembling 
that  of  cloves. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  outer  layer  of  the  pericarp,  immed- 
iately beneath  the  epidermis,  contains  numerous  large  cells  mled  with 
essential  oil.  The  parenchyme  further  exhibits  thick- walled  cells  loaded 
with  resin,  and  smaller  cells  enclosing  crystals  of  oxalate  of  calcium. 
The  whole  tissue  is  traversed  by  small  nbro- vascular  bundles.  The  seeds 
are  also  provided  with  a  small  number  of  oil-cells,  and  contain  starch 
granules. 

Chemical  Composition — The  composition  of  pimento  resembles  in 
many  points  that  of  cloves.  The  berries  yield  to  the  extent  of  3  to  4^ 
per  cent,  a  volatile  oil,  sp.  gr.  1037  (Gladstone),  having  the  character- 
istic taste  and  odour  of  the  spice,  and  known  in  the  shops  as  Oleum, 

^  Description  of  the  PimierUa  or  Jamaica        quoted  in  Young's    West-India  Common' 
Ptpper-trec^PhiL  Trans,  xvii.  No.  191.  place  Book,  1807.  79. 

^Parliamenlary   Return,    March    1806,  *  Blue  Booh  for  Jamaica,  printed  1872. 
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PimenUe.     We  have  found  it  to  deviate  the  ray  of  polarized  light  2"*  to 
the  left,  when  examined  in  a  column  of  50  mm. 

Oeser  (1864),  whose  experiments  have  been  confirmed  by  Gladstone 
(1872),  has  shown  that  oil  of  pimento  has  substantially  the  same 
composition  as  oil  of  cloves ;  salicylic  acid  has  not  been  found.  Pimento 
is  rich  in  tannin,  striking  with  a  persalt  of  iron  an  inky  black.  Its 
decoction  is  coloured  deep  blue  by  iodine,  showing  the  presence  of 
starch.  Dragendorff  (1871)  pointed  out  the  existence  in  allspice  of  an 
extremely  small  quantity  of  an  alkaloid,  having  somewhat  the  odour  of 
coniine. 

Uses— Employed  as  an  aromatic  clove;  a  distilled  water  (Aqua 
Pimentce)  is  frequently  prescribed.  The  chief  use  of  pimento  is  as  a 
culinary  spice. 

Substitute — The  Mexican  spice  called  Pimienta  de  Tabasco  (Pimeni 
Tobago  Guibourt)  is  somewhat  larger  and  less  aromatic  than  Jamaica 
allspice.  Analogous  products  are  aiforded  by  Pimenta  acris  Wight ' 
(Myrcia  acris  DC,  Amoniis  acris  Berg),  the  Bay-bei^y  tree,  and  P. 
Pimento  Griseb.  The  oil  of  bay-berry  consists  of  eugenol  and  a  hydro- 
carbon, possiblv  identical  with  the  "  light  oil  of  cloves  "  (p.  284),  but 
present  in  a  larger  amount.  Bay  rum,  much  used  in  the  United 
States  by  the  peSumers,  is  an  alcoholic  tincture  flavoured  with  oil  of 
bay-berry. 

GKANATE^. 

CORTEX  GRANATI  FRUCTUS. 

Cortex  Oranati;   Pomegranate  Peel;   F.  Ecorce  de  Grenades; 

G.  Granatschalen. 

Botanical  Origin — Panica  Granatura  L.,  a  shrub  or  low  tree,  with 
small  deciduous  foliage  and  handsome  scarlet  flowers.  It  is  indigenous 
to  North-western  India,  and  the  counties  south  and  south-west  of  the 
Caspian  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Palestine,  and  grows  wild  in  the  hills  of 
Western  Sindli  in  elevations  of  4000  feet,  in  Balutchistan  to  6000  feet, 
also  in  the  east  flank  of  Soliman  range.  The  trunk  is  short,  rarely  over 
20  feet  high.  The  tree  has  long  been  cultivated,  and  is  now  found 
throughout  the  warm  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  the  subtropical  regions  of 
both  hemispheres. 

History — The  pomegranate  has  been  highly  prized  by  mankind 
from  the  remotest  antiquity,  as  is  shown  by  the  references  to  it  in  the 
Scriptures,*  and  by  the  numerous  representations  of  the  fruit  in  the 
sculptures  of  PersepolLs  and  Assyria,*  and  on  the  ancient  monuments  of 
Egypt.*  It  was  probably  introduced  into  the  south  of  Italy  by  Greek 
colonists,  and  is  named  as  a  common  fruit-tree  by  Porcius  Cato  ^  in  the 
3rd  century  B.C.     The  peel  of  the  fniit  was  recognized  as  medicinal 

'  Fifi^red  in  Bentley  and  Trimen,  part  '  Layard,  Nineveh  and  its  Remains^  ed.  5, 

20. — The  fruit  of  this  si)ecic8  is  easily  dis-  ii.  (1849)  296. 

tingnished,    being    crowned    by    5-calyx  «  Wilkinson,^nci>n/JSJ/yp^fw,  IL  (1837) 

lobea.  142. 

»  Exodus  xxviiL  33,  34;  NunOters  xx.  2;  «  Nisard's  edition,  Paris,  1877,  capp.  7. 

Deut,  viil  8  ;  CanL  iv.  13  ;  viii.  2.  127.  133. 
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by  the  ancients,  and  among  the  Romans  was  in  common  use  for  tanning 
leather/  as  it  still  is  in  Tunis. 

Description — The  fruit  of  the  pomegranate  tree  is  a  spherical, 
somewhat  flattened  and  obscurely  six-sided  berry,  the  size  of  a  common 
orange  and  often  much  larger,  crowned  by  tne  thick,  tubular,  5-  to 
9-toothed  calyx.  It  has  a  smooth,  hard,  coriaceous  skin,  which  when  the 
fruit  is  ripe,  is  of  a  brownish  yellow  tint,  often  finely  shaded  with  red. 
Membranous  dissepiments,  about  6  in  number  meeting  in  the  axis  of  the 
fruit,  divide  the  upper  and  larger  portion  into  equal  cells.  Below  these 
a  confused  conical  diaphragm  separates  the  lower  and  smaller  half, 
which  in  its  turn  is  divided  into  4  or  5  irregular  cells.  Ekch  cell  is  filled 
with  a  large  number  of  grains,  crowded  on  thick  spongy  placentse,  which 
in  the  upper  cells  are  parietal  but  in  the  lower  appear  to  be  central. 
The  grains,  which  are  about  i  an  inch  in  length,  are  oblong  or  obconical 
and  many-sided,  and  consist  of  a  thin  transparent  vesicle  containing  an 
acid,  saccharine,  red,  juicy  pulp,  surroimding  an  elongated  angular 
seed. 

The  only  part  of  the  fruit  used  medicinally  is  the  peel.  Cortex 
Oraruiti  of  the  druggists,  which  in  the  fresh  state  is  leathery.  When 
dry  as  imported,  it  is  in  irregular,  more  or  less  concave  fragments,  some 
of  which  have  the  toothed,  tubular  calyx  still  enclosing  the  stamens  and 
style.  It  is  t^^  to  iV  of  an  inch  thick,  easily  breaking  with  a  short 
corky  fracture  ;  externally  it  is  rather  rough,  of  a  yellowish  brown  or 
reddish  colour.  Internally  it  is  more  or  less  brown  or  yellow,  and 
honey-combed  with  depressions  left  by  the  seeds.  It  has  hardly  any 
odour,  but  has  a  strongly  astringent  taste. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  middle  layer  of  the  peel  consists  of 
large  thin- walled  and  elongated,  sometimes  even  branched  cells,  among 
which  occur  thick-walled  cells  and  fibro-vascular  bimdles.  Both  the 
outer  and  the  inner  surface  are  made  up  of  smaller,  nearly  cubic  and 
densely  packed  cells.  Small  starch  granules  occur  sparingly  throughout 
the  tissue,  as  well  as  crystals  of  oxalate  of  calcium. 

Chemical  Composition — ^The  chief  constituent  is  tannin,  which  in 
an  aqueous  infusion  of  the  dried  peel  produces  with  perchloride  of  iron 
an  abundant  dark  blue  precipitate.  The  peel  also  contains  sugar  and  a 
little  gum.  Dried  at  100"*  C.  and  incinerated,  it  yielded  us  5*9  per 
cent,  of  ash. 

Uses — Pomegranate  peel  is  an  excellent  astringent,  now  almost 
obsolete  in  British  medicine.  Waring  ^  asserts  that  when  combined 
with  opium  and  an  aromatic,  as  cloves,  it  is  a  most  useful  remedy  in 
the  chronic  dysentery  of  the  natives  of  India,  as  well  as  in  diarrhoea. 

CORTEX    GRANATI    RADICIS. 

Pomegranate-root  Bark;  F,  Ecorce  de  racine  de  Orenadier ; 

G.  Oranatvmrzelrinde. 

Botanical   Origin —  unica  Granatum  L.,  see  page  289. 
History — In  addition  to  the  particulars  regarding  the  pomegranate 

^  See  also  Hehn,  Kulturpflanzen,  Berlin,  '  Pharm.  of  India,  1868.  93.  447. 

1877,  206. 
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tree  given  in  the  preceding  article,  the  following  which  concern  the 
drug  under  notice  may  be  stated. 

A  decoction  of  the  root  of  the  pomegranate  was  recommended  by 
Celsus/  Dioscorides,^  and  Pliny  *  for  the  expulsion  of  tape-worm ;  but 
the  remedy  had  fallen  into  complete  oblivion,  until  its  use  among  the 
Hindus  attracted  the  notice  of  Buchanan*  at  Calcutta  about  the 
year  1805.  This  physician  pointed  out  the  efficacy  of  the  root-bark, 
which  was  further  shown  by  Fleming  and  others.  Pomegranate  root 
is  known  to  have  been  long  used  for  a  similar  purpose  by  the 
Chinese.* 

Though  the  medicine  is  admitted  to  be  efficient,  and  is  employed 
with  advantage  in  India  where  it  is  easily  procured  both  genuine  and 
fresh,  it  is  hardly  ever  administered  in  England,  the  extract  of  male- 
fern  being  generally  preferred;  but  it  has  a  place  in  several  continental 
pharmacopoeias. 

Description — The  bark  occurs  in  rather  thin  quills  or  fragments,  3 
to  4  inches  long.  Their  outer  surface  is  yellowish  grey,  sometimes 
marked  with  fine  longitudinal  striations  or  reticulated  wrinkles,  but 
more  often  furrowed  by  bands  of  cork,  running  together  in  the 
thickest  pieces  into  broad  flat  conchoidal  scales.  The  inner  surface, 
which  is  smooth  or  marked  with  fine  striae  and  is  of  a  greyish 
yellow,  has  often  strips  of  the  tough  whitish  wood  attached  to  it. 
The  bark  breaks  short  and  granular;  it  has  a  purely  astringent 
taste,  but  scarcely  any  odour. 

Microscopic  Structure — On  a  transverse  section,  the  liber  is 
seen  to  be  the  prevailing  part  of  the  cortical  tissue.  The  former 
consists  of  alternating  layers  of  two  kinds  of  cells — one  of  them  loaded 
with  tufted  crystals  of  oxalate  of  calcium,  the  other  filled  with  starch 
granules  and  tannic  matter.  The  bark  is  traversed  by  narrow 
medullary  rays,  and  very  large  sclerenchymatous  cells  are  scattered 
through  the  liber.  Touched  with  a  dilute  solution  of  a  persalt  of 
iron,  the  bark  assumes  a  dark  blackish  blue  tint. 

Chemical  Composition — The  bark  contains,  according  to  Wacken- 
roder  (1824),  more  than  22  per  cent,  of  tannic  acid,  which  Rembold 
(1867)  has  ascertained  to  consist  for  the  most  part  of  a  peculiar  variety 
caHed  PunicO'tannic  Acid,  G^W^O^^;  when  boiled  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  is  resolved  into  Ellagic  Acid,  C^ffO**,  and  sugar.  Punico- 
tannic  acid  is  accompanied  by  common  tannic  acid,  yielding,  by  means 
of  sulphuric  acid,  gallic  acid,  which  appears  sometimes  to  pre-exist  in 
the  bark.  K  a  decoction  of  pomegranate  bark  is  precipitated  by 
acetate  of  lead,  and  the  lead  is  separated  from  the  filtered  liquid,  the 
latter  on  evaporation  yields  a  considerable  amount  of  mannite.  This 
is  probably  the  Punicin  or  Granatin  of  former  observers. 

The  tffinicide  power  is  due,  according  to  Tanret  (1878)  to  Pelle- 
tierine,  C*H"NO,  a  liquid  dextrogyre  alkaloid,  boiling  at  180''to  185"*  C. 
It  can  be  obtained  colourless  by  evaporating  its  ethereal  solution  in  a 
vacuum,  but  in  the  open  air  becomes  yellow.     Pelletierine,  so  called  in 


1  De  Mediema^  lib.  iv.  c.  17. 
»  lib.  L  c.  153. 
*  Lib.  xxiii  c.  60. 


*  Edinh.   Med.   and   Surg,  Joum,,  iii. 
(1807)  22 

*  Debeaux,  Pharmacie  et  Mai*  Mid*  deA 

Chinoia,  1865.  10. 
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honour  of  Pelletier,  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol  or  chlorckfonn, 
and  has  a  somewhat  aromatic  odour.  Several  of  its  salts  are  crystal- 
lizable,  yet  extremely  hygrascopic.  The  yield  of  the  root  bark  was 
about  I  per  cent,  of  the  alkaloid,  or  about  2  per  cent,  of  ayBtallized 
sulphate  from  trees  grown  near  Troyes,  in  the  Champagne. 

Uses — A  decoction,  followed  by  a  purgative,  is  stated  by  Waring  * 
and  others  to  be  most  efficient  for  the  expulsion  of  the  tape-worm. 
The  fres/i,  bark  is  said  to  be  preferable  to  the  dried. 

Adulterations — The  commercial  drug  frequently  consists  partly 
or  entirely  of  the  bark  of  the  stem  or  branches,  characterized  by  its 
less  abundant  cork -formation,  which  exhibits  longitudinal  bands  or 
I'idges  of  light  brownish  cork,  but  not  conchoidal  exfoliations.  The 
middle  cortical  layer  is  somewhat  more  developed,  and  contains  in 
the  outer  cells  deposits  of  chlorophyll.  The  cambial  zone  is  not  dis- 
tinctly observable.  Such  bark  Ls  reputed  to  be  less  active  than 
that  of  the  root,  but  we  are  not  aware  that  the  fact  has  ever  been 
proved. 

The  bark  of  Buxus  8emj)e7*viren8  and  of  Berberia  vxdgaris  are 
Nomowhat  similar  to  the  drug  under  notice,  but  their  decoctions  are  not 
atioctcul  by  salts  of  iron. 


CUCURBITACE-^. 

FRUCTUS     ECBALLII. 

FntvtuH    Klith'vH ;    Klateniim    Fruit,    Squirting    Cucumber,    Wild 
i  Uirumhvr  ;  K.  Concombir  punjatifou  sauvage ;  G.  Springgurke. 


11^  a  Muck  wiuto  ])o 
Mm  Modilorraiioiiu  rr'j:ion,  oxt<^nding  eastward  as  far  as  Southern 
HuMMiii  hihI  IV^rsia.  and  >vt\siward  to  Portugal.  It  succeeds  well  in 
( •i«n(.ral  Miiropo.  iiml  is  cultivat^Hl  to  a  small  extent  for  medicinal  use 
at  Mitrliain  and  llitchin  in  England. 

Hislory  —Tluiophriustus  montions  the  plant  under  notice  by  the 
namn  of  2l\m/ov  ay/)ioc.  It  is  also  particularly  noticed  by  Dioscorides, 
wilt)  explicitly  (U'scribos  the  singular  process  for  making  elaterium 
{iXar/fptoi^),  which  was  almost  exactly  like  that  followed  at  the 
pn^srnt  dav. 

The  Wild  or  S(]uirting  Cucumber  was  well  known  and  cultivated 
in  gardens  in  England  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.* 

Description — The  fruit  is  ovoid-oblong,  nodding,  about  1-J  inch 
long,  hispid  from  numerous  short  fieshv  prickles  terminating  in  white 
i»l()ngated  points.  It  is  attached  by  a  long  scabrous  peduncle,  is  fleshy 
and  green  while  young,  becoming  slightly  yellowish  when  mature;  it  Ls 

Wndinn  AnnaU   of  ^/^^'   ^^JZ^'Z^-        «""»"*""  to  the  expulaion  of  the  seeds:  often 
(1859);  Pharmacopeia  o/Indta,  iwm.  \tli,  crmiicously  written  Echnlium, 

^JCcbaliium  from  iif/3ciX\«,   I  cxikjI,   \n  •  Tumor's /^er6a//,  1568,  part  L  180 
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3-celled  and  contains  numerous  oblong  seeds  lodged  in  a  very  bitter 
succulent  pulp.  The  fruit  when  ripe  separates  suddenly  from  the 
stalk,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  seeds  and  juice  are  forcibly  expelled 
from  the  aperture  left  by  the  detached  peduncle.  This  interesting 
phenomenon  ^  is  due  to  the  process  of  exosmosis,  by  which  the  juice  of 
the  outer  part  of  the  fruit  gradually  passes  through  the  strong  contractile 
tissue  which  lines  the  central  cavity,  until  the  pressure  becomes  so 
great  that  the  cell  gives  way  at  its  weakest  point.  This  point  is  that 
at  which  the  peduncle  is  articulated  with  the  fruit;  and  it  is  the 
sudden  and  powerful  contraction  of  the  elastic  tissue  when  relieved 
from  pressiu-e  that  occasions  the  violent  expulsion  of  the  contents  of 
the  central  cavity. 

For  the  preparation  of  the  officinal  elaterium,  the  fruit  has  to  be 
employed  while  still  somewhat  immature,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  gather  it  so  as  to  retain  its  all-important  juice 
if  left  till  quite  ripe.  When  it  is  sliced  longitudinally  as  in  making 
elaterium,  some  of  the  juice  is  expelled  by  virtue  of  the  endosmotic 
action  already  described,  as  can  easily  be  seen  on  examining  the  con- 
tracted lining  of  the  sliced  fruit. 

Pereira  observes^  that  if  the  juice  of  a  fruit  is  received  on  a  plate  of 
glass,  it  is  seen  to  be  nearly  colourless  and  transparent.  In  a  few 
minutes  however,  by  exposure  to  the  air,  it  becomes  slightly  turbid,  and 
small  white  coagula  are  formed  in  it.  By  slow  evaporation,  minute 
rhomboidal  crystals  make  their  appearance  :  these  are  elateHn. 

Hot,  dry  weather  favours  the  development  of  the  active  principle  of 
the  drug.' 

Microscopic  Structure — The  middle  layer  of  the  fruit  is  built  up 
of  large  somewhat  thick-walled  cells,  traversed  by  a  few  fibro- vascular 
bundles.  The  former  abound  in  small  starch  grains,  and  also  contain 
granules  of  albuminous  matter. 

Chemical  Composition — The  experiments  of  Clutterbuck  (1819) 
proved  that  the  active  properties  of  the  elaterium  plant  reside  chiefly, 
though  not  exclusively,  in  wie  juice  that  surrounds  the  seeds  ;  and  it  is 
to  this  juice  and  to  the  medicinal  product  which  it  yields,  that  the 
attention  of  chemists  has  been  hitherto  directed. 

The  juice  obtained  by  lightly  pressing  the  sliced  fruits  is  at  first 
greenish  and  slightly  turbid.  After  having  been  set  aside  a  few  hours, 
it  yields  a  deposit,  which  has  to  be  collected  on  calico,  rapidly  drained 
with  gentle  pressure  between  layers  of  bibulous  paper  and  porous  bricks, 
and  dried  in  a  warm  place.  The  substance  thus  obtained  is  iheElateriv/m 
of  pharmacy.*  The  method  recommended  by  Clutterbuck*  involves  no 
pressing.  The  juice  of  the  sliced  fruit  is  saved,  and  the  pulp,  scooped 
out  by  the  thumb  of  the  operator,  is  thrown  on  a  sieve  and  slightly 
washed  with  pure  water.     From  these  liquors,  elaterium  is  deposited. 


*  I  have  not  yet  seen  Yule's  paper  on  the 
dehiscence  of  this  fruit  in  the  Joum.  of 
AnaL  and  Physiology,  1877.  The  struc- 
ture of  the  testa  of  the  seed  is  explained 
by  Fickel,  in  the  BotanUche  ZeUunfff  1876. 
774. —F.  A.  F. 

«  JSlem.  of  Mat,  Med.  iL  (1853)  1745. 

*  Having  had  to  procure  elaterium  fruits 


at  Mitcham  in  the  very  fine  summer  of 
1868,  I  was  told  that  the  people  occupied 
in  slicing  the  fruits  had  never  suffered  so 
severely  from  their  work  as  in  that  year. — 
D.  H. 

^  There  is  a  genus  of  CucurbUacea  founded 
by  Linnaeus,  also  called  Elaterium. 

»  Lond.  Med,  Repository^  xiu  (,l%'lft\\* 
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Elaterium  occurs  in  irregular  cake-like  f ragmenis,  light,  friable,  and 
opaque ;  when  new,  of  a  bright  pale  green,  becoming  by  age  greyish  and 
exhibiting  minute  crystals  on  the  surface.  It  has  a  herby  tea-like 
odour  and  a  very  bitter  taste.  The  produce  is  extremely  small :  240  lb. 
of  fruit  gathered  at  Mitcham,  10th  August  1868,  yielded  4f  ounces  of 
elaterium  --=  01 23  per  cent. 

Elaterium  consists,  according  to  Pereira,  of  Elaterin,  to  which  the 
activity  of  the  drug  is  due,  contaminated  with  green  colouring  matter, 
cellular  tissue,  and  starch,  together  with  a  little  of  the  residue  of  the 
bitter  liquor  from  which  these  substances  were  deposited.  Yet,  in  our 
opinion,  this  description  is  not  applicable  to  the  beist  varieties  of  elater- 
ium. We  have  examined  elaterium  carefully  prepared  in  the  labora- 
tory of  Messrs.  Allen  and  Hanburys,  London,  and  a  fine  specimen 
imported  from  Malta.  Both  are  devoid  of  starch,  as  well  as  of  cellular 
tissue,  but  were  seen  to  be  largely  made  up  of  crystals.  The  first 
sample  contained  12  per  cent,  of  water,  and  yielded  after  drying,  8*4 
per  cent,  of  ash. 

The  most  interesting  principle  of  elaterium  is  Elaterin,  C*H"0^, 
discovered  about  the  year  1831  by  Morries,  and  independently  by 
Hennell.  The  best  method  of  obtaining  it,  according  to  our  experience, 
is  to  exhaust  elaterium  with  chloroform.  From  this  solution,  a  white 
crystalline  deposit  of  elaterin  is  immediately  separated  by  addition  of 
ether.  It  should  be  washed  with  a  little  ether,  and  recrystallized  from 
chloroform.  We  have  thus  obtained  33*6  per  cent,  of  pure  elaterin 
from  the  above-mentioned  elaterium  of  London,  and  27*6  per  cent,  from 
that  of  Malta.  Elaterin  crystallizes  in  hexagonal  scales  or  prisms  ;  it 
has  an  extremely  bitter,  somewhat  acrid  taste.  It  is  readily  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol,  amylic  alcohol,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  or  chloroform.  Its 
alcoholic  solutions  are  neutral  and  are  not  precipitated  by  tannin,  nor 
by  any  metallic  solution.  It  is  but  very  little  coloured  by  cold  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid. 

Elaterin  is  the  drastic  principle  of  EcbaUium;  if  to  its  boiling 
alcoholic  solution,  solid  caustic  potash  is  added,  the  liquid  thus  obtained 
is  stated  by  Buchheim  (1872)  to  be  no  longer  precipitable  by  water. 
The  elaterin  is  then  in  fact  converted  into  an  acid  body,  which  may  be 
separated  by  supersaturating  the  solution  with  a  mineral  acid.  The 
principle  thus  obtained  has  been  found  by  Buchheim  to  be  devoid  of 
drastic  power. 

The  fresh  juice  of  the  fruits  was  found  by  Kohler  (18G9)  to  contain 
95  per  cent,  of  water,  3  to  3*5  of  organic  and  1  to  IG  of  inorganic  con- 
stituents. The  same  chemist  observed  that  the  percentage  of  elaterin 
gradually  diminished  as  the  season  advanced,  imtil  in  the  month  of 
September  he  was  unable  to  obtain  any  of  it  whatever. 

Walz  (1859)  found  in  the  juice  of  the  fruits  and  herb  of  EcbaUium, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  Cucumia  Prophetaruvi  L.,  a  second  crystallizable 
bitter  principle,  Prophetin,  and  the  amorphous  substances  Ecballin  or 
Elatenc  Acid,  Hydro-elaterin,  and  Elatei*ide,  all  of  which  require 
further  examination.*  Prophetin  is  a  glucoside, — not  so  the  other 
principles.  The  four  together  constitute,  according  to  Walz,  8*7  per 
cent,  of  elaterium,  which  moreover  contains  about  the  same  percentage 
of  pectic  matter. 

i  Omelin*!  Chmktry,  xyu.  (1866)  335«367. 
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Uses — Squirting  ciicumbers  are  only  employed  for  making 
elaierium,  which  is  a  very  powerful  hydragogue  cathartic*  Elaterin 
is  not  employed  in  medicine,  but  seeing  how  much  elaterium  is  liable 
to  vary  from  climate  or  season,  it  might  probably  be  introduced  into 
use  with  advantage. 

FRUCTUS    COLOCYNTHIDIS. 

Colocynth,  Coloquintida,  Bitter  Ajpple;  F.  Goloqwrnte ;  G.  Coloquinthe. 

Botanical  Origin — CitruUua  Colocynihis  Schrader  (Cucumis  Colo- 
cynthis  L.) — ^The  colocynth  gourd  is  a  slender  scabrous  plant  with  a 
perennial  root,  native  of  warm  and  dry  regions  in  the  Old  World,  over 
which  it  has  an  extensive  area. 

Commencing  eastward,  it  occurs  in  abundance  in  the  arid  districts 
of  the  Punjab  and  Sind,  in  sandy  places  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  in 
Ceylon,  Persia  as  far  north  as  the  Caspian,  in  Arabia  (Aden),  Syria, 
and  in  some  of  the  Greek  islands.  It  is  found  in  immense  quantities 
in  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia,  spreading  itself  over  sand  hillocks  of  the 
desert  after  each  rainy  season.  It  further  extends  throughout  North 
Africa  to  Morocco  and  Senegambia,  in  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  and 
on  maritime  sands  in  the  south-east  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  Finally, 
it  is  said  to  have  been  collected  in  Japan. 

History — Colocynth  was  familiar  to  the  Greek  and  Roman,  as  well 
as  to  the  Arabian  physicians;  it  also  occurs  in  Susruta  ("Indravaruni"); 
and  if  we  may  ju^ge  by  the  mention  of  it  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  herbal 
of  the  11th  century,^  was  not  then  unknown  in  Britain.  The  drug 
was  collected  in  Spain  at  an  early  period,  as  is  evident  from  an  Arabic 
calendar  of  a.d.  961.^ 

The  plant  has  been  long  cultivated  in  Cyprus,  and  its  fruit  is 
mentioned  in  the  14th  century  as  one  of  the  more  important  products 
of  the  island.*  TragiLs  (1552)  figured  the  plant,  and  stated  that  the 
fruit  is  imported  from  Alexandria. 

Description — The  colocynth  plant  bears  a  gourd  of  the  size  and 
shape  of  an  orange,  having  a  smooth,  marbled-green  surface.  It  is 
sometimes  imported  simply  dried,  in  which  case  it  is  of  a  brown 
colour ;  but  far  more  usually  it  is  foimd  in  the  market  peeled  with  a 
knife  and  dried.  It  then  forms  light,  pithy,  nearly  white  balls,  which 
consist  of  the  dried  internal  pulp  of  the  fruit  with  the  seeds  imbedded 
in  it.  This  pulp  is  nearly*  inodorous,  but  has  an  intensely  bitter  taste, 
perceptible  by  reason  of  its  dust  when  the  drug  is  slightly  handled. 
The  balls  are  generally  more  or  less  broken ;  when  dried  too  slowly 
they  have  a  lignt  brown  colour. 

The  seeds  are  disposed  in  vertical  rows  on  3  thick  parietal  placentae, 
which  project  to  the  centre  of  the  fruit,  then  divide  and  turn  back, 
forming  two  branches  directed  towards  one  another.  Owing  to  this 
structure,  the  fruit  easily  breaks  up  vertically  into  3  wedges  in  each  of 
which  are  lodged  2  rows  of  dark  brown  seeds.     The  seeds,  of  which  a 

*  Clntterbnck  says  i  of  a  grain  purges  '  Le  Cdlendrier  de  Cordoue,  public  par  R. 

violently.  Dozy,  Lcycle,  1873.  92. 

'  Cockayne,   LeecJidonu,  etc.,  i.    (1865)  *  De  Mas  Latrie,  JJisl,  dt  VtU  de  Chyprt^ 

a25.  ui.  (1852-61)  498. 
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fruit  contains  from  200  to  300,  are  of  flattened  ovoid  form,  f\  of  an 
inch  long  by  ^  broad,  not  bordered.  The  testa  which  is  hard  and 
thick,  having  its  surface  minutely  granulated,  is  marked  on  each 
side  of  its  more  pointed  end  by  two  furrows  directed  towards  the 
hilum.  The  seed,  as  in  other  Cv/yurhitacecey  is  exalbuminous,  and  has 
thick  oily  cotyledons,  enclosing  an  embryo  with  short  straight  radicle 
directed  towards  the  hilum. 

Colocynth  fruits  are  mostly  supplied  by  wholesale  druggists,  broken 
up  and  having  the  seeds  removed,  the  drug  in  such  case  being  called 
Uolocynth  Pulp  or  Pith, 

Microscopic  Structure — The  pulp  is  made  up  of  large  thin- 
walled  pai'enchymatous  cells,  their  outer  layer  consisting  of  rows  of 
smaller  cells  more  densely  packed.  The  tissue  is  irregularly  tmvei-sed 
by  fibro-vascular  bundles,  and  also  exhibits  numerous  large  inter- 
cellular spaces.  The  cells  contain  but  an  insignificant  amount  of 
minute  granules,  to  which  neither  iodine  nor  a  persalt  of  iron 
imparts  any  coloration.  The  tissue  is  not  much  swollen  by  water, 
although  one  part  of  the  pulp  easily  retains  from  10  to  12  parts  of 
water  like  a  sponge. 

Chemical  Composition — ^The  bitter  principle  has  been  isolated 
in  1847  by  Hiibschmann.*  He  observed  that  alcohol  removes  fi-om  the 
fruit  a  large  amount  of  resin.  By  submitting  this  solution  to  distilla- 
tion, the  bitter  principle  remains  partly  in  the  aqueous  liquid,  partly  in 
the  resin,  from  which  the  "  Colocynthin"  is  to  be  extracted  by  boiling 
water.  The  whole  solution  was  then  concentrated  and  mixed  with 
carbonate  of  potassium,  when  a  thickish  viscid  liquid  separated. 
Hiibschmann  dried  it  and  redissolved  it  in  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  strong 
alcohol  and  8  parts  of  ether.  After  treatment  with  charcoal,  the  sol- 
vents were  distilled  and  the  remaining  bitter  principle  removed  by 
means  of  water.  This  on  evaporating  afforded  2  per  cent,  of  the  pulp 
of  a  yellow  extremely  bitter  powder,  readily  soluble  in  water  or  alcohol, 
not  in  pure  ether.  Colocynthin  is  precipitated  from  its  aqueous  solution 
by  carbonate  of  potassium.  Colocjoithin  was  further  extracted  by 
Lebourdais  (1848)  by  evaporating  the  aqueous  infusion  of  the  fruit 
with  charcoal,  and  exhausting  the  dried  powder  with  boiling  alcohol 

Again,  another  method  was  followed  by  Walz  (1858).  He  treated 
alcoholic  extract  of  colocynth  with  water,  and  mixed  the  solution  firstly 
with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  and  subsequently  with  basic  acetate  of 
lead.  From  the  filtered  liquid  the  lead  was  separated  by  means  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  then  tannic  acid  added  to  it.  The 
latter  caused  the  colocynthin  to  be  precipitated;  the  precipitate  washed 
and  dried  was  decomposed  by  oxide  of  lead,  and  finally  the  colocynthin 
was  dissolved  out  by  ether. 

Walz  thus  obtained  about  ^  per  cent  of  a  yellowish  mass  or  tufts, 
which  he  considered  as  possessing  crystalline  structure  and  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  Colocynthin,  He  assigns  to  it  the  formula 
C6cjj84028^  which  in  our  opinion  requires  further  investigation.  Colo- 
cynthin is  a  violent  purgative;  it  is  decomposed  according  to  Walz  by 
boiling  dilute  hydrofcliloric  acid,  and  then  yields  Colocynthein,  O*H^0^^ 
and  grape  sugar.     The  same  chemist  termed  Golocynthitvn  that  part  of 

1  SchwMritchc  ZeitschriftfUr  Pharmacie,  1858.  216. 
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the  alcoholic  extract  of  colocynth  which  is  soluble  in  ether  but  not  in 
water.  Purified  with  boiling  alcohol,  colocynthitin  forms  a  tasteless 
crystalline  powder. 

The  pulp  perfectly  freed  from  seeds  and  dried  at  100^  C,  afforded 
us  11  per  cent  of  ash;  the  seeds  alone  yield  only  2*7  per  cent.  They 
have,  even  when  crushed,  but  a  faint  bitter  taste,  and  contain  17  per 
cent  of  fat  oil. 

The  fi-esh  leaves  of  the  plant  if  rubbed  emit  a  very  unpleasant 
smell 

Commerce — The  drug  is  imported  from  Mogador,  Spain  and  Syria. 

Uses — In  the  form  of  an  extract  made  with  weak  alcohol,  and 
combined  with  aloes  and  scammony,  colocynth  is  much  employed  as  a 
purgative.  The  seeds,  roasted  or  boiled,  are  the  miserable  food  of  some 
of  the  poorest  tribes  of  the  Sahara.* 

The  people  of  the  Berber  upon  the  Nile  make  a  curious  application 
for  the  tar  they  obtain  from  the  fruit.  The  latter  is  heated  in  an 
earthen  vessel  with  a  hole  in  it;  the  tar  drips  through  to  another 
vessel  and  is  fit  for  smearing  leather  water-bags.  The  bad  smell  of  the 
tar  (and  of  the  leaves)  prevents  the  camels  from  cutting  open  the 
water-bags.' 

Substitutes — Cucumis  trigonua  Roxb.  (C  Pseudo-colocynthis 
Royle),  a  plant  of  the  plains  of  Northern  India,  with  spherical  or 
elongated,  sometimes  obscurely  trigonous,  bitter  fruits,  prostate  rooting 
stems,  and  deeply  divided  leaves,  resembles  the  colocynth  gourd  and  has 
been  mistaken  for  it.  Another  species  named  by  Royle  C,  Hardwickii, 
and  known  to  the  natives  of  India  as  Hill  Colocynth,  has  oval 
oblong  bitter  fruits,  but  leaves  entirely  unlike  those  of  the  CitrtUlus 
Colocynthis. 

UMBELLIFER-^. 

HERBA    HYDROCOTYLES. 

Indian  Hydrocotyle,  Indian  Pennywoii ;  F.  Bevilacqua. 

Botanical  Origin — Hydrocotyle  asiatica  L.,  a  small  creeping  herb,^ 
with  slender  jointed  stems,  common  in  moist  places  throughout  tropical 
Asia  and  Africa,  ascending  in  Abyssinia  to  elevations  of  6,000  feet.  It 
also  occura  in  America  from  South  Carolina  to  Valdivia,  in  the  West 
Indies,  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia. 

History — Hydrocotyle  is  called  in  Sanskrit  manduka-pann,  in 
Hindi  khulakJiudi.  The  former  name  denotes  various  plants,  but  is 
thought  to  refer  in  Susruta  to  the  plant  under  notice  (Dr.  Rice).  It 
was  known  to  Rheede*  by  its  Malyalim  name  of  Codagam  (or  Kutakan), 
and  also  to  Rumphius.^    It  has  been  long  used  medicinally  by  the 

*  See  my  paper  on  Cucumis  Colocynthis        Grant  expedition,  Joum,  Linn,  Soc.  xxix. 
considered  as    a    nutritive   plant  in  the        pt.  2  (1873)  77, 

Archiv  der  Pharmacie,  201  (1872)  235.—  »  Fig.    in    Bentley  and  Trimen,    Med, 

F.  A.  F.  Plants,  pt.  24,  1877. 

3  CoL  Grant,  Botany  of  the  Speke  and  *  Hort,  Mai.  x.  tab.  46. 

•  Herb,  Am&oin,  v.  \^^. 
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natives  of  Java  and  of  the  Coromandel  coast.  In  1852,  Boileau,  a 
French  physician  of  Mauritius,  pointed  out  its  virtues  in  the  treatment 
of  leprosy,^  for  which  disease  it  was  largely  tried  in  the  hospitals  of 
Madras  by  Hunter^  in  1855.  It  has  since  been  admitted  to  a  place  in 
the  Pharmacopoeia  of  India. 

Description' — The  peduncles  and  petioles  are  fasciculed;  the  latter 
are  frequently  2 J  inches  long ;  the  peduncles  are  shorter  and  bear  a  3- 
or  4-flowered  simple  umbel  with  very  short  rays.  The  leaves  are  reni- 
form,  crenate,  J  to  2  inches  in  longest  diameter,  7-nerved,  glabrous,  or 
when  young  somewhat  hairy  on  the  under  side.  The  fruit  is  laterally 
compressed,  orbicular,  acute  on  the  back;  the  mericarps  reticulated, 
sometimes  a  little  hairy,  with  3  to  5  curved  ribs ;  they  are  devoid  of 
vittaj.  The  main  root  is  an  inch  or  two  long,  but  roots  are  also  thrown 
out  by  the  procumbent  stem. 

When  fresh,  the  herb  is  said  to  be  aromatic  and  of  a  disagreeable 
bitter  and  pungent  taste;  but  these  qualities  appear  to  be  lost  in 
drying. 

Chemical  Composition — An  analysis  of  hydrocotyle  has  been  made 
by  Lupine,  a  pharmacien  of  Pondicherry,*  who  found  it  to  yield  a  some- 
what peculiar  body  which  he  called  VdlaHn,  from  Valdlrai,  the  Tamil 
name  of  the  plant,  and  regarded  as  its  active  principle.  Vellarin,  which 
is  said  to  be  obtainable  from  the  dry  plant  to  the  extent  of  0*8  to  1*0 
per  cent.,  is  an  oily,  non- volatile  liquid  with  the  smell  and  taste  of  fresh 
hydrocotyle,  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine,  ether,  caustic  ammonia,  and 
partially  also  in  hydrochloric  acid.  These  singular  properties  do  not 
enable  us  to  rank  vellarin  in  any  well-characterized  class  of  organic 
compounds. 

By  exhausting  3  ounces  of  the  dried  herb  with  rectified  spirit,  we 
did  not  obtain  anything  like  vellarin,  but  simply  a  green  extract  almost 
entirely  soluble  in  warm  water,  and  containing  chiefly  tannic  acid,  which 
produced  an  abundant  green  precipitate  with  salts  of  iron.  With  caustic 
potash,  neither  the  herb  nor  its  extract  evolved  any  nauseous  odour. 
The  dried  plant  aflforded  Lupine  13  per  cent,  of  ash. 

Uses — As  an  alterative  tonic,  hydrocotyle  is  allowed  to  be  of  some 
utility,  but  the  power  claimed  for  it  by  Boileau  of  curing  leprosy  is 
generally  denied.  Dorvault^  regards  it  as  belonging  to  the  class  of 
narcotico-acrid  poisons  such  as  hemlock,  but  we  see  no  evidence  to 
warrant  such  an  opinion.  Besides  being  administered  internally,  it  is 
sometimes  locally  applied  in  the  form  of  a  poultice.  Boileau  says  that 
the  entire  plant  is  preferable  to  the  leaves  alone.® 

Substitutes  (?) — H,  rotnndifolia  Roxb.,  another  species  common  in 
India,  may  be  known  from  H.  asiatica  by  having  10  or  more  flowers 
in  an  umbel  and  much  smaller  fruits.  The  European  H.  v^udgaina  L., 
easily  distinguishable  from  the  allied  tropical  species  just  described,  by 
having  its  leaves  orbicular  and  peltate  (not  reniform),  is  said  to  possess 
deleterious  properties. 

iRouton,    Med.  y  Plants   of  MaurUius,  «  Z/*0#cm6  (1872)  654. 

1857.  73-83.           '  •  It  is  probably  by  oversight  that  the 

2  Medical  Reports,  Madras,  1855.  356.  leaves  alone  are  ordered  in  the  Pharma' 

'  Drawn  up  from  Indian  specimens.  cojxzia  qf  India, 
^Joum.  de  Pharm,  xxviii.  (1855)  47. 
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FRUCTUS   CONII. 

Hemlock  fruits ;  F.  Fruits  de  Cigiie ;  G.  Schierlingsft^uclit, 

Botanical  Origin — Conium  Tnaculatum  L.,  an  erect  biennial 
herbaceous  plant,  flourishing  by  the  sides  of  fields  and  streams,  and 
in  neglected  spots  of  cultivated  ground,  throughout  temperate  Europe 
and  Asia.  It  occurs  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  Mediterranean  islands,  and 
has  been  naturalized  in  North  and  South  America.  But  the  plant  is 
very  unevenly  distributed,  and  in  many  districts  is  entirely  wanting. 
It  is  found  in  most  parts  of  Britain  from  Kent-  and  Cornwall  to  the 
Orkneys. 

History — Kdvetou,  occurring  as  early  as  the  fourth  or  fifth 
century  B.c.  in  the  Greek  literature,  was  the  plant  under  notice,  at 
least  in  most  cases.  The  famous  hemlock  potion  of  the  Greeks  by 
which  criminals  were  put  to  death^  was  essentially  composed  of  the 
juice  of  this  plant  The  old  Roman  name  of  Conium  was  Cicuta;  it 
prevails  in  the  mediaeval  Latin  literature,  but  was  applied,  about 
1541,  by  Gesner  (and  probably  before  him  by  others)  to  Giouta  virosa 
L.,  another  umbelliferous  plant  which  is  altogether  wanting  in  Greece 
and  in  Southern  Europe  generally,  and  does  not  contain  any  poisonous 
alkaloid.  To  avoid  the  confusion  arising  from  the  same  appellation 
given  to  these  widelv  different  and  quite  dissimilar  plants,  Linnaeus,  in 
1737,  restoring  the  classical  Greek  name,  called  it  Conium  maculatum.^ 

Hemlock  was  used  in  Anglo-Saxon  medicine.  It  is  mentioned  as 
early  as  the  10th  century  in  the  vocabulary  of  AJfric,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  as  "  Cicuta,  hemlic,"'  and  also  in  the  Meddygon  Myddfai. 
Hemlock  is  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  words  "  hem,"  border,  shore, 
and  "  ledc  "  leek.  Its  use  in  modern  medicine  is  due  chiefly  to  the 
recommendation  of  Storck  of  Vienna,  since  whose  time  (1760)  the  plant 
has  been  much  employed.  The  extreme  uncertainty  and  even  inertness 
of  its  preparations,  which  had  long  been  known  to  physicians  and  had 
caused  its  rejection  by  many,  have  been  recently  investigated  by 
Harley.*  The  careful  experiments  of  this  physician  show  what  are  the 
real  powers  of  the  drug,  and  by  what  method  its  active  properties  may 
be  utilized. 

Description — The  finiit  has  the  structure  usual  to  the  order ;  it  is 
broadly  ovoid,  somewhat  compressed  laterally,  and  constricted  towards 
the  commissure,  attenuated  towards  the  apex,  which  is  crowned  with  a 
depressed  stylopodium.  As  met  with  in  the  shops,  it  consists  of  the 
separated  mericarps  which  are  about  J  of  an  inch  long.  The  dorsal 
surface  of  these  has  5  prominent  longitudinal  ridges,  the  edges  of  which 
are  marked  with  little  protuberances  giving  them  a  jagged  or  crenate 
outline,  which  is  most  conspicuous  before  the  fruits  are  fully  ripe.  The 
furrows  are  glabrous  but  slightly  wrinkled  longitudinally;   they  are 

*  See  Imbert-Gourbeyre,  De  la  mort  de  first  part)  155-203  and  lii.  (1877)  first  part, 
Socrate  par  la  Cifjuii,  Paris,  1876.  1-52. 

*  An  extensive  paper  has  been  devoted  '  Volume    of    Vocabularies,    edited    by 
by  Albert  Regel  to  the  History  of  Conium  Wright,  1857.  31.  ' 

and  Cicuta  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  imp,  des  *  Pharm.  Journ.  viii.  (1867)  460-710;  ix« 

jyaluraiisiea  de  Moscou^  tome  li.   (1876,        (1868)53. 
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devoid  of  vittse.  When  a  mericarp  is  cut  transversely,  the  seed  exhibits 
a  reniform  outline,  due  to  a  deep  furi'ow  in  the  albumen  on  the  side  of 
the  commissure. 

The  fruits  of  hemlock  are  dull  greenish  grey,  and  have  but  little 
taste  and  smell ;  but  when  triturated  with  a  solution  of  caustic  alkali 
they  evolve  a  strong  and  offensive  odour. 

Microscopic  Structure — Hemlock  fruits  differ  from  other  fruits 
of  the  order  by  the  absence  of  vittse.'  In  the  endocarp,  there  is  a 
peculiar  layer  of  small  nearly  cubic  cells  surrounding  the  albumen. 
The  cells  of  the  endocarp  are  loaded  with  a  brown  liquid  consisting 
chiefly  of  conine  and  essential  oil. 

Chemical  Composition — The  most  important  constituent  of  the 
fruits  of  hemlock  Conine  or  Conia,  C?H"NH,  a  limpid  colourless  oily 
fluid,  0846  sp.  gr.  at  12*''5  C.  It  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  and  boils 
at  ITO^C.  in  an  atmosphere  devoid  of  oxygen,  without  decomposition.  It 
was  first  observed  by  Giseke  at  Eisleben,  Saxony,  in  1827,  recognized 
as  an  alkaloid  by  Geiger  in  1831,  and  more  amply  studied  by  Wertheim 
in  1856  and  1862.  To  obtain  it,  an  alcoholic  extract  is  submitted  to  dis- 
tillation with  a  little  slaked  lime.  The  product  should  be  neutralized  with 
oxalic  acid,  and  the  oxalate  of  conine  removed  by  absolute  alcohol  mixed 
with  a  little  ether,  oxalate  of  ammonium  being  insoluble.  The  oxalate 
of  the  alkaloid  shaken  with  caustic  lye  and  ether,  affords  the  conine,  on 
evaporating  the  solvent  and  distilling  the  alkaloid  in  a  current  of  dry 
hydrogen.  In  the  plant  it  ia  combined  with  an  acid  (malic?), and  ac- 
companied by  ammonia,  as  well  as  by  a  second,  less  poisonous  crystalliz- 
able  base,  called  Conkydrine,  Cfff'NO,  which  may  be  converted  into 
conine  by  abstraction  of  the  elements  of  water.  From  these  alkaloids  a 
liquid  non-poisonous  hydrocarbon,  Conylene,  C?H",  has  been  separated 
by  Wertheim.  Even  in  nature  one  hydrogen  atom  of  conine  is  fre- 
quently replaced  by  methyl,  CH*;  and  commercial  conine  commonly  con- 
tains, as  shown  by  A.  von  Planta  and  Kekul^,  methyl-conine,  C®H'*NpH'. 
Lastly  there  is  present  in  hemlock  fruits  a  third  alkaloid  having  pro- 
bably the  composition  C?H"N. 

As  to  the  yield  of  conine,  it  varies  according  to  the  development  of 
the  fruits,  but  it  is  at  best  only  about  i  per  cent.  According  to  Scliroff 
(1870),  the  fruits  are  most  active  just  beiore  maturity,  provided  they  are 
gathered  from  the  biennial  plant.  At  a  later  stage,  conine  is  probably 
partly  transformed  into  conhydrine,  which  however  is  present  in  but 
very  small  proportion, — about  IJ  per  mille  at  most. 

In  its  deleterious  action,  conine  resembles  nicotine,  but  is  much  less 
powerful. 

Schiff  (1871-1872)  has  artificially  produced  an  alkaloid  partaking  of 
the  general  properties  of  conine,  and  having  the  same  composition ; 
but  it  is  optically  indifferent.  Conine,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  turns 
the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right. 

The  fruits  of  hemlock  contain  also  a  volatile  oil  which  appears  devoid 
of  poisonous  properties ;  it  exists  in  but  small  quantity  and  has  not  yet 
been  fully  examined. 

Uses — The  fruits  of  hemlock  are  the  only  convenient  source  of  the 
alkaloid  conine.  They  were  introduced  into  British  medicine  in  1864,  as  a 

»  Sec  Moynier  de  ViUepoix,  Annales  dee  Sciences  nalurelles,  Botanique,  v.  (1878)  348, 
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substitute  for  the  dried  leaf  in  making  the  tincture.  But  it  has  been 
shown  that  a  tincture,  whether  of  leaf  or  fruit,  is  a  preparation  of  very 
small  value,  and  that  it  is  far  inferior  to  the  preserved  juice  of  the 
herb.  It  has  however  been  pointed  out  by  W.  Manlius  Smith,*  and 
his  observations  have  been  confirmed  by  Harley,*  that  the  green  unripe 
frwita  possess  more  than  any  other  part  the  peculiar  energies  of  the 
plant,  and  that  they  may  even  be  dried  without  loss  of  activity.  A 
medicinal  fluid  extract  of  considerable  power  has  been  made  from  them 
by  Squibb  of  New  York. 


FOLIA   CONII. 

Hemlock  Leaves ;  F.  Femlles  de  Clgue  ;  G.  Schierlingshldtter, 

Botanical  Origin — Conium  macudatum  L.,  see  p.  299. 
History— See  p.  299. 

Description — Hemlock  in  its  first  year  produces  only  a  tuft  of 
leaves  ;  but  in  its  second  a  stout  erect  stem  which  often  grows  to  the 
height  of  5  or  9  feet,  is  much  branched  in  its  upper  part,  and  terminates 
in  small  umbels,  each  having  about  12  rays.  The  lower  leaves,  often  a 
foot  in  length,  have  a  triangular  outline,  and  a  hollow  stalk  as  long  as 
the  lamina,  clasping  the  stem  at  its  base  with  a  membranous  sheath. 
Towards  the  upper  portion  of  the  plant,  the  leaves  have  shorter  stalks, 
are  less  divided,  and  are  opposite  or  in  cohorts  of  3  to  5.  The  involucral 
bracts  are  lanceolate,  reflexed,  and  about  a  J  of  an  inch  long.  Those  of 
the  partial  umbel  are  turned  towards  the  outside,  and  are  always  3  in 
number.  The  larger  leaves  are  twice  or  thrice  pinnate,  the  ultimate 
segments  being  ovate-oblong,  acute,  and  deeply  incised. 

The  stem  is  cylindrical  and  hollow,  of  a  glaucous  green,  generally 
marked  on  its  lower  part  with  reddish-brown  spots.  The  leaves  are  of 
a  dull  dark  green,  and  like  the  rest  of  the  plant  quite  glabrous.  They 
have  when  bruised  a  disagreeable  foetid  smell. 

For  medicinal  purposes  the  plant  should  be  taken  when  in  full 
blossom.' 

Chemical  Composition — The  leaves  of  hemlock  contain,  though 
in  exceedingly  small  proportion,  the  same  alkaloids  as  the  fruits.  Geiger 
obtained  from  the  fresh  herb  not  so  much  as  one  ten-thousandth  part  of 
Conine.  It  is  probable  however  that  the  active  constituents  vary  in 
proportion  considerably,  and  that  a  dry  and  sunny  climate  promotes 
their  development. 

The  same  observer,  as  well  as  Pereira,  has  pointed  out  that  hemlock 
leaves  when  dried  are  very  frequently  almost  devoid  of  conine,  and  the 
observation  is  supported  by  the  more  recent  experimentsofHarley  (1867). 
It  has  also  been  shown  by  the  last-named  physician,  that  the  inspissated 
juice  known  in  phanuacy  as  Extractum  Conii  usually  contains  but  a 
mere  trace  of  alkaloid,  the  latter  having  in  fact  been  dissipated  by  the  heat 

^  Trans,  of  the  New  York  StcUe  Medical  bud,  in  which  state  it  affords  far  more  of 

Society  for  1S67.  leaf  than  when  well  matured  ;  but  it  is  in 

*  The  oid  Vegetable  Neurotics^  Lond.  1869.  the  latter  condition  that  the  plant  is  to  be 

'  The  London  herbalists  often  coUect  it  preferred. 
while  much  of  the  inflorescence  is  still  in 
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employed  in  reducing  the  juice  to  the  required  consistence.  On  the 
other  hand,  Harley  has  proved  that  the  juice  of  fresh  hemlock  preserved 
by  the  addition  of  spirit  of  wine,  as  in  the  Succus  Conii  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia, possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  the  poisonous  properties  of 
the  plant. 

The  entire  amount  of  nitrogen  in  dried  hemlock  leaves  was  estimated 
by  Wrightson  (1845)  at  6*8  per  cent ;  the  ash  at  12*8  per  cent.  The 
latter  consists  mainly  of  salts  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  calcium, 
especially  of  sodium  chloride  and  calcium  phosphate. 

A  ferment-oil  may  be  obtained  from  Uoniv/m ;  it  is  stated  to  have 
an  odour  unlike  that  of  the  plant  and  a  burning  taste,  and  not  to  be 
poisonous.^ 

Uses — Hemlock  administered  in  the  form  of  Sva^cvs  Conii,  has  a 
peculiar  sedative  action  on  the  motor  nerves,  on  account  of  which  it  is 
occasionally  prescribed.  It  was  formerly  much  more  employed  than  at 
present,  although  the  preparations  used  were  so  defective  that  they  could 
rarely  have  produced  the  specific  action  of  the  medicine. 

Plants  liable  to  be  confounded  with  Hemlock — Several  common 
plants  of  the  order  UmbeUifercB  havea  superficial  resemblance  to  Conium, 
but  can  be  discriminated  by  characters  easy  of  observation.  One  of  these 
is  jEthnsa  Cynapiurti  L.or  FooVs  Parsley yB,  common  annual  garden  weed, 
of  much  smaller  stature  than  hemlock.  It  may  be  known  by  its  primary 
umbel  having  no  involucre,  and  by  its  partial  umbel  having  an  in- 
volucel  of  2  or  3  linear  pendulous  bracts.  The  ridges  of  its  fruit  more- 
over are  not  wavy  or  crenate  as  in  hemlock,  nor  is  its  stem  spotted. 

Chceropkyllum  Anthriscus  L.  (Anthriscua  vulgaris  Pei-s.)  and  two 
or  three  other  species  of  Chceropkyllum  have  the  lower  leaves  not  un- 
like those  of  hemlock,  but  they  are  jyubescent  or  ciliated.  The  fiuits 
too  are  linear-oblong,  and  thus  very  dissimilar  from  those  of  Coniura. 

The  latter  plant  is  in  fact  clearly  distinguished  by  its  smooth  spotted 
stem,  the  character  of  its  involucral  bracts  and  fruit,  and  finally  by  the 
circumstance  that  when  triturated  with  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  caustic 
alkali,  it  evolves  conine  (and  ammonia),  easily  observable  as  a  white 
fume  when  a  rod  moistened  with  strong  acetic  acid  is  held  over  the 
mortar. 

FRUCTUS    AJOWAN. 

Semen  Ajavce  vel  Ajouain ;  Ajowan,  T^'ue  Bishop's  weed. 

Botanical  Origin — Camtm  Ajowan  Bentham  et  Hooker  {Ammi 
copticum  L.  Ptychotis  coptica  et  PL  Ajowan  DC.) — an  erect  annual 
herb,  cultivated  in  Egypt  and  Persia,  and  especially  in  India  where  it 
is  well  known  as  Ajvan  w  Omam, 

History — The  minute  spicy  fruits  of  the  above-named  plant  have 
been  used  in  India  from  a  remote  period,  as  we  may  infer  from  their 
being  mentioned  in  Sanskrit  writings,  as,  for  instance,  by  the  gram- 
marian Panini,  in  the  third  century  rc.  (or  later  ? ),  and  in  Susruta. 

Owing  to  their  having  been  confounded  with  some  other  very  small 
umbelliferous  fruits,  it  is  difficult  to  trace  them  precisely  in  many  of  the 

^  Gmelin,  Chemistry^  xiv.  405. 
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older  writers  on  materia  medica.  It  is  however  probable  that  they  are 
the  Ammi  which  Anguillara*  met  with  in  1549  at  Venice,  where  it  had 
then,  exceptionally,  been  imported  in  small  quantity  from  Alexandria. 
It  is  also,  we  suppose,  the  Ammi  pei^u^illwm  of  Lobel  (1571),  in  whose 
time  the  drug  was  likewise  imported  from  Egypt,  as  well  as  the  Am^mi 
alterwrn,  jxirvum,  the  seed  of  which  Dodonseus  (1583)  mentions  as 
being  "  minutissimum,  acre  et  fervidum."  Dale,^  who  says  it  is  brought 
from  Alexandria,  reports  it  as  very  scarce  in  the  London  shops.  Under 
the  name  of  Ajave  Seeds,  the  drug  was  again  brought  into  notice  in 
1773  by  Percival,*  who  received  a  small  quantity  of  it  from  Malabar  as 
a  remedy  for  cholic;  and  still  more  recently,  it  has  been  favourably 
spoken  of  by  Fleming,  Ainslie,  Roxburgh,  O'Shaughnessy,  Waring  and 
other  writers  who  have  treated  of  Indian  materia  medica. 

Description — ^Ajowan  fruits,  like  those  of  other  cultivated  UmheUi- 
ferce,  vary  somewhat  in  size  and  form.  The  largest  kind  much  re- 
semble those  of  parsley,  being  of  about  the  same  shape  and  weight. 
The  length  of  the  large  fruits  is  about  yis^  of  the  smaller  form  scarcely 
tV  of  an  inch.  The  fruits  are  greyish  brown,  plump,  very  rough  on  the 
surface,  owing  to  numerous  minute  tubercles  (Jinictus  muriculatus). 
Each  mericarp  has  five  prominent  ridges,  the  intervening  channels 
being  dark  brown,  with  a  single  vitta  in  each.  The  commissural  side 
bears  two  vittse.  The  fruits  when  rubbed  exhale  a  strong  odour  of 
thyme  (Thymus  vvl<iains  L.),  and  have  a  biting  aromatic  taste. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  oil-ducts  of  ajowan  are  very  large, 
often  attaining  a  diameter  of  200  mkm.  The  ridges  contain  numerous 
spiral  vessels ;  the  blunt  tubercles  of  the  epidermis  are  of  the  same 
structure  as  those  in  anise,  but  comparatively  larger  and  not  pointed. 
The  tissue  of  the  albumen  exhibits  numerous  crystalloid  granules  of 
albuminous  matter  (aleuron),  distinctly  observable  in  polarized  light. 

Chemical  Composition — The  finiits  on  an  average  afford  from  4  to 
4*5  per  cent,  of  an  agreeable  aromatic,  volatile  oil ;  at  the  same  time 
there  often  collects  on  the  surface  of  the  distilled  water  a  crystalline 
substance,  which  is  prepared  at  Oojein  and  elsewhere  in  Central  India, 
by  exposing  the  oil  to  spontaneous  evaporation  at  a  low  temperature. 
This  stearoptene,  sold  in  the  shops  of  Poona  and  other  places  of  the 
Deccan,  under  the  name  of  Ajivain-ka-phvZ,  i.e.  floiuera  of  ajioain^  was 
showed  by  Stenhouso  (1855)  and  by  Haines  (1856)  to  be  identical  with 

rOH 
Thjfmol,  C'H'^  CH^  ,  as  contained  in  Thymus  vulgaris. 

We  obtained  it  by  exposing  oil  of  our  own  distillation,  first  rectified 
from  chloride  of  calcium,  to  a  temperature  of  0**  C,  when  the  oil  de- 
posited 36  per  cent,  of  thymol  in  superb  tabular  crystals,  an  inch  or 
more  in  length.  The  liquid  portion,  even  after  long  exposure  to  a  cold 
some  degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  yielded  no  further  crop.  We 
found  the  thymol  thus  obtained  began  to  melt  at  44°  C,  yet  using 
somewhat  larger  quantities,  it  appeared  to  require  fully  51**  C.  for  com- 
plete fusion.  On  cooling,  it  continues  fluid  for  a  long  time,  and  only 
recrystallizes  when  a  crystal  of  thymol  is  projected  into  it. 

^SempUci,  Vinegia,  1561.  130.  ^Essays,  Medical  and  Sxperimentaly  iu 

«  Pharmacologia,  1693.  21 1.  (1773)  226. 
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Thymol  is  more  conveniently  and  completely  extracted  from  the 
oil  by  shaking  it  repeatedly  with  caustic  lye,  and  neutralizing  the 
latter. 

The  oil  of  ajowan,  from  which  the  thymol  has  been  removed,  boils 
at  about  172"*,  and  contains  cymene  (or  cymol),  C?"H",  which,  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  affords  cymen-sulphonic  acid,  C**H"SO*OH. 
The  latter  is  not  very  readily  crystallizable,  but  forms  crystallized  salts 
with  baryum,  calcium,  zinc,  lead,  which  are  abundantly  soluble  in  water. 
In  the  oil  of  ajowan  no  constituent  of  the  formula  (?®H^^  appeal's  to  be 
present ;  mixed  with  alcohol  and  nitric  acid  (see  p.  279)  it  at  least  pro- 
duces no  crystals  of  terpin. 

The  residual  portions  of  the  oil,  from  which  the  cymene  has  been 
distilled,  contains  another  substance  of  the  phenol  class  different  from 
thymol. 

We  have  found  that  neither  the  thymol  nor  the  liquid  part  of 
ajowan  oil  possesses  any  rotatory  power. 

Uses — Ajowan  is  much  used  by  the  natives  of  India  as  a  condi- 
ment.^ The  distilled  water  which  has  been  introduced  into  the  Pharma- 
copcda  of  India,  is  reputed  to  be  carminative,  and  a  good  vehicle  for 
nauseous  medicines.  It  has  a  powerful  burning  taste,  and  would  seem 
to  require  dilution.  The  volatile  oil  may  be  used  in  the  place  of  oil  of 
thyme,  which  it  closely  resembles. 

Ajowan  seeds  are  largely  impoi-ted  into  Europe  since  thymol  has 
been  universally  introduced  into  medical  practice  (see  Folia  Thymi). 
Thej'^  have  proved  much  more  remunerative  for  the  manufacture  of 
thymol  than  Thymus  vulgaris.  The  largest  quantities,  we  believe,  of 
thymol  have  been  made  from  ajowan  at  Leipzig. 

Substitutes — Under  the  name  Semen  Ammi,  the  very  small  fruits 
of  Ammi  niajus  L.  and  of  Sison  Amonium  L.  have  been  often  con- 
founded with  those  of  Ajowan ;  but  the  absence  of  hairs  on  the  two 
former,  not  to  mention  some  other  differences,  is  sufficient  to  negative 
any  supposition  of  identity. 

The  seeds  of  Hyoscyamus niger  L.  being  called  inlndisL Khordsdni- 
ajwdn,  a  confusion  might  arise  between  them  and  true  ajowan ;  though 
the  slightest  examination  would  suffice  to  show  the  difference.' 

FRUCTUS  CARUI. 

Semen  Carui  vel  Cai*vi ;   Caraway  Fruits,  Caraway  Seeds,  Caraways ; 
F.  Fruits  ou  Semences  de  Carvi ;  G.  KmnmeL 

Botanical  Origin — Cai^um  Cai^  L.,  an  erect  annual  or  biennial 
plant  not  unlike  a  carrot,  growing  in  meadows  and  moist  grassy  land 
over  the  northern  and  midland  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  but  to  what 
extent  truly  wild  cannot  be  always  ascertained. 

It  is  much  cultivated  in  Iceland,  and  is  also  apparently  wild.*  It 
grows    throughout    Scandinavia,  in    Finland,    Arctic,    Central,    and 

'  Roxburgh,  Flor.  Ind.  ii.  (1832)  91.  the  seeds  of  henbane  are  **  used  in  food  as 

2  To  such  a  mistake  may  probably  be  re-  carminative  and  stimulant "  ! 

ferred  the  statement  of  Irvme  (-4ccottw<  o/  'Babington  in  Journ,   of  Linn.    Sec, 

the  Mat,  Med,  of  Palna,  1848,  p.  6)  that  Bot.  xL  (1871)  310. 
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Southern  Russia,  Persia,  and  in  Siberia.  It  appears  as  a  wild  plant  in 
many  parts  of  Britain  (Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire),  but  is  also  culti- 
vated in  fields,  and  may  not  be  strictly  indigenous.  The  caraway  is 
found  throughout  the  eastern  part  of  France,  in  the  Pyrenees,  Spain, 
Central  Europe,  Armenia,  and  the  Caucasian  provinces ;  and  it  grows 
wild  largely  in  the  high  alpine  region  of  Lahul,  in  the  Western 
Himalaya.^ 

But  the  most  curious  fact  in  the  distribution  of  Carum  Carvi  is  its 
occurrence  in  Morocco,  where  it  is  largely  cultivated  about  El  Araiche, 
and  round  the  city  of  Morocco.'  The  plant  difiers  somewhat  from  that 
of  Europe ;  it  is  an  annual  with  a  single  erect  stem,  4  feet  high.  Its 
foliage  is  more  divided,  and  its  flowers  larger,  with  shorter  styles  and 
on  more  spreading  umbels  than  the  common  caraway,  and  its  fruit  is 
more  elongated.' 

History — The  opinion  that  this  plant  is  the  Ea/>09  of  Dioscorides, 
and  that,  as  Pliny  states,  it  derived  its  name  from  Caria  (where  it  has 
never  been  met  with  in  modem  times)  has  very  reasonably  been 
doubted.* 

Caraway  fruits  were  known  to  the  Arabians,  who  called  them 
Karawya,  a  name  they  still  bear  in  the  East,  and  the  original  of  our 
words  caravxiy  and  carui,  as  well  as  of  the  Spanish  alcarahibeya.  In 
the  description  of  Morocco  by  Edrisi,'  12th  century,  it  is  stated  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Sidjilmlisa  (the  south-eastern  province)  cultivate 
cotton,  cumin,  caraway,  henna  (Lawaonia  alba  Lamarck).  In  the 
Arab  writings  quoted  by  Ibn  Bay  tar,'  himself  a  Mauro-Spaniard  of  the 
13th  century,  caraway  is  compared  to  cumin  and  anise.    The  spice 

Erobably  came  into  use  about  this  period.  It  is  not  noticed  by  St. 
sidore,  archbishop  of  Seville  in  the  7th  century,  though  he  mentions 
fennel,  dill,  coriander,  anise,  and  parsley ;  nor  is  it  named  by  St. 
Hildegard  in  Germany  in  the  12th  century.  Neither  have  we  found 
any  reference  to  it  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Herbariv/m  of  Apuleius,  written 
circa  A.D.  1050,'  or  in  other  works  of  the  same  period,  though  cumin, 
anise,  fennel,  and  diU  are  all  mentioned. 

Oti  the  other  hand,  in  two  German  medicine-books  of  the  12th  and 
13th  centuries^  there  occurs  the  word  Cv/mich,  which  is  still  the  popular 
name  of  caraway,  in  Southern  Germany ;  and  Cv/min  is  also  mentioned. 
In  the  same  period  the  seeds  appear  to  have  been  used  by  the  Welsh 
physicians  of  Myddvai.'  Caraway  was  certainly  in  use  in  England  at 
the  close  of  the  14th  century,  as  it  figures  with  coriander,  pepper  and 
garlick  in  the  Form  of  Cury,  a  roll  of  ancient  English  cookery  com- 
piled by  the  master-cooks  of  Richard  II.  about  A.D.  1390. 

The  oriental  names  of  caraway  show  that  as  a  spice  it  is  not  a 
production  of  the  East : — thus  we  find  it  termed  Roman  (i.e.  European), 
Armenian,  mountain,  or  foreign  Cumin ;  Persian  or  Andatusia/a 

^AitcliiBonin  t/ouni.  of  Linn,  Soc.,  Bot.,  trad,  par  Dozy  et  M,  J,  de  Oo^e,  Leyde, 

z.  (1869)  76.  94.  1866,  75.  97.  150. 

'  Loured  in  Phamu  Joum.  Feb.  8, 1873.  ^  Sontheimer's  translation,  ii.  368. 

623.  ^  Leechdoms,  etc.  of  Early  England,  i. 

*  I  have  cultivated  the  Morocco  plant  in  (1864). 

1872  and  1873  by  the  side  of  the  common  ^  Pfeiffer,  Ztoei  deutseJie  ArzneibUcher  aus 

form.— D.  H.  dem  xii,  und,  xiU.  Jahrhundert,  Wien  1863. 

^Dierbach,  Flora  Apkiana,  1831.  53.  14. 

*  DetcriptUm  de  FAfriqiie  et  de  VEftpagne  •  Mtddygm  Myddfai^  158.  TXA. 

U 
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CaroAvay ;  or  foreign  Anise.    And  though  it  is  now  sold  in  the  Indian 
bazaars,  its  name  does  not  occur  in  the  earlier  lists  of  Indian  spicea 

Cultivation^ — In  England,  the  caraway  is  cultivated  exclusively  in 
Kent  and  Essex,  on  clay  lands.  It  was  formerly  sown  mixed  with 
coriander  and  teazel  seed,  but  now  with  the  former  only.  The  plant, 
which  requires  the  most  diligent  and  careful  cultivation,  yields  in  its' 
second  year  a  crop  which  is  ready  for  harvesting  in  the  beginning  of 
July.  It  is  cut  with  a  hook  at  about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  and  a  few 
days  afterwards  may  be  thrashed.  The  produce  is  very  variable,  but 
may  be  stated  at  4  to  8  cwt.  per  acre. 

Description — The  fruits,  which  in  structure  correspond  to  those  of 
other  plants  of  the  order,  are  laterally  compressed  and  ovate.  The 
mericarps  which  hang  loosely  suspended  from  the  arms  of  the  carpo- 
phore, are  in  the  English  drug  about  ^  of  an  inch  in  length  and  ^V  In 
diameter,  subcylindrical,  slightly  arched,  and  tipped  with  the  conical, 
shrivelled  stylopodium.  They  are  marked  with  five  pale  ridges,  nearly 
half  as  broad  as  the  shining,  dark  brown  furrows,  each  of  which  is 
furnished  with  a  conspicuous  vitta;  a  pair  of  vittae  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  comparatively  thin  fibro-vascular  bundle,  occurs  on  the 
commissure. 

Caraways  are  somewhat  homy  and  translucent ;  when  bruised,  they 
evolve  an  agreeable  fragrance  resembling  that  of  dill,  and  they  have  a 
pleasant  spicy  taste.  In  the  London  market,  they  are  distinguished  as 
English,  JhUch,  German,  and  Mogador,  the  &st  sort  fetching  the 
highest  price.  The  fruit  varies  in  size,  tint  and  flavour ;  the  English 
is  shorter  and  plumper  than  the  others ;  the  Mogador  is  paler,  stalky, 
and  elongated — often  -^  of  an  inch  in  length. 

Microscopic  Structure — Caraways  are  especially  distinguished  by 
their  enormous  vittse,  which  in  transverse  section  display  a  triangular 
outline,  the  largest  diameter,  i.e,  the  base  of  the  triangle,  often  attaining 
as  much  as  300  mkm.  Even  those  of  the  commissure  are  usually  not 
smaller. 

Chemical  Composition — Caraways  contain  a  volatile  oil,  which 
the  Dutch  drug  affords  to  the  extent  of  5*5  per  cent.,  that  grown  in 
Germany  to  the  amount  of  7  per  cent.' ;  in  Norway  5*8  per  cent,  have 
also  been  obtained  from  indigenous  caraways.*  The  position  and  size 
of  the  vittse  account  for  the  fact  that  comminution  of  the  fruits  previous 
to  distillation,  does  not  increase  the  yield  of  oil. 

Volckel  (1840)  showed  that  the  oil  is  a  mixture  of  a  hydrocarbon 
C^^^ff •,  and  an  oxygenated  oil,  C^®IF*0.  Berzelius  subsequently  termed 
the  former  Cai'vcTie  and  the  latter  Carvol, 

Carvene,  constituting  about  one  third  of  the  crude  oil,  boils  at  173** 
C,  and  forms  with  dry  hydrochloric  gas  crystals  of  C"ff'  +  2H.C1.  It 
has  been  ascertained  by  us  that  carvene,  as  well  as  carvol,  has  a  dextro- 
gjrrate  power,  that  of  carvene  being  considerably  the  stronger ;  there 
are  probably  not  many  liquids  exhibiting  a  stronger  dextrogyrate  rota- 
tion. Carvene  is  of  a  weaker  odour  than  carvol,  from  which  it  has  not 
yet  been  absolutely  deprived ;  perfectly  pure  carvene  would  no  doubt 

^  Morton,  Cyclop,  of  AgrieuUure,  i.  (1855)        Messrs.  Schimmel  k  Co.,  Leipzig. 
390.  '  Schabeler,    PflanzenwU    Norwtgen9. 

>  Information    obligingly   supplied    by        Christiania,  1863-1875.  85. 
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prove  no  longer  to  possess  the  specific  odour  of  the  drug.  By  distilling 
it  over  sodium  it  acquires  a  rather  pleasant  odour ;  its  spec.  gr.  at  15° 
C.  is  equal  to  0-861. 

Carvol  at  20**  C.  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0*953 ;  it  boils  at  224°  C. ;  the 
same  oil  appears  to  occur  in  dill  (see  Fructus  Anethi),  and  an  oil  of  the 
same  percental  constitution  is  yielded  by  the  spearmint.  The  latter 
however  deviates  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  left.  If  4  parts  of 
carvol,  either  from  caraways,  dill,  or  spearmint,  are  mixed  with  1  part 
of  alcohol,  sp.  gr.  0*830,  and  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
crystals  of  (Cr*^H**C)*Sff  are  at  once  formed  as  soon  as  a  little  ammonia 
is  added.* 

Oil  of  caraway  of  inferior  quality  is  obtained  from  the  refuse  of  the 
firuit ;  we  find  it  less  dextrogyrate  than  the  oil  from  the  fruits  alone ; 
this  is  due  to  the  admixture  of  oil  of  turpentine  before  distilling. 

If  the  carvol  is  distilled  there  remains  in  the  still  a  thickish  residue, 
from  which  a  substance  of  the  phenol  class  may  be  extracted  by 
caustic  lye. 

Oil  of  caraway  distilled  in  England  from  home-grown  caraways  is 
preferred  in  this  country.  On  the  Continent,  that  extracted  from  the 
caraways  of  Halle  and  Holland  is  considered  to  be  of  finer  flavour  than 
the  oil  obtained  from  those  of  Southern  Germany. 

The  immature  fruit  of  caraway  is  rich  in  tannic  matter,  striking  blue 
with  a  salt  of  iron.  It  occurs  abundantly  in  the  tissue  around  the  oil- 
ducts,  where  the  presence  of  sugar  may  be  also  detected  by  alkaline 
tartrate  of  copper.  Sugar  occurs  likewise  in  the  embiyo,  but  not  in  the 
albumen,  in  which  latter  protein  substances  predominate. 

Production  and  Commerce — Caraways  are  exported  from  Fin- 
mark,  the  most  northerly  province  of  Norway ;  from  Finland  and 
Russia.  In  Germany,  the  cultivation,  recommended  by  Gleditsch  in 
1776,  is  now  largely  carried  on  in  Moravia,  and  in  Prussia,  especially 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Halle.  The  districts  of  Erfurt  and  Merseburg, 
also  in  Prussia,  are  stated  to  yield  annually  about  30,000  cwt.  Dutch 
caraways  are  produced  in  the  provinces  of  North  Holland,  Qelderland 
and  North  Brabant,  in  the  latter  two  from  wild  plants.'  Caraways  are 
frequently  shipped  from  the  ports  of  Morocco ;  the  quantity  exported 
thence  in  1872  was  952  cwt.  and  288  cwt.  in  1875.» 

The  import  of  caraways  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1870  amounted 
to  19,160  cwt.,  almost  all  being  from  Holland. 

The  essential  oil  is  manufactured  on  a  large  scale.  According  to  a 
statement  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Leipzig,*  four  establishments 
of  that  district  produced  in  1872  no  less  a  quantity  than  30,955  kilo. 
(68,277  lb.),  valued  at  £24,000. 

Uses — Caraway  in  the  form  of  essential  oil  or  distilled  water  is  used 
in  medicine  as  an  aromatic  stimulant,  or  as  a  flavouring  ingredient. 
But  the  consumption  in  Europe  is  far  more  important  as  a  spice,  in 
bread,  cakes,  cheese,  pastry,  confectionary,  sauces,  etc.,  or  in  the  form  of 
oil  as  an  ingredient  of  alcoholic  liquors.  The  oil  is  also  used  for  the 
scenting  of  soap. 

*  Pharm.  Joum.  vii.  (1876)  75.  »  Consular  Reports,  1873  and  1876. 

*  OademaiiB,  Aanttekeningen,  etc..  Rot-  ^  Pharmaceutucht  Zeiiung,    15th  April 
tei^Am,  1854-1856.  351.                                     1874. 
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PRUCTUS  FCENICULI. 

Fermd  Fruits,  Fennel  Seeds ;  F.  Fruits  de  FenouU ;  G.  Fenchd. 

Botanical  Origin — FosnicuLum  vulgare  Qartn.  {Anethv/m  Fo&nSr- 
cvZum  Ix),  an  erect,  branching  plant  with  an  herbaceous  stem  and 
perennial  rootstock,  growing  to  the  height  of  3  or  4  feet,  having  leaves 
3  or  3  times  pinnate  with  narrow  linear  segments.  In  allusion  to  the 
latter  the  plant  had  also  been  named  Foeniculum  capUlaceuTn  by 
Gilibert. 

It  appears  to  be  truly  indigenous  to  the  countries  extending  from 
the  Caspian  regions  (or  even  China?)  to  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Greek 
Peninsula,  but  is  a  doubtful  native  in  many  parts  of  Central  and 
Southern  Russia.  The  plant  on  the  other  hand  is  also  found  apparently 
wild,  over  a  large  portion  of  Western  Europe  as  far  as  the  British  Isles^ 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea. 

Fennel  is  largely  cultivated  in  the  central  parts  of  Europe,  as  Saxony, 
Franconia  and  Wurtemberg,  also  in  the  South  of  France  about  Nimes, 
and  in  Italy.  It  is  extensively  grown  in  India  and  China.  The  Indian 
plant  is  an  annual  of  somewhat  low  stature.^ 

The  plant  varies  in  stature,  foliage,  and  in  the  size  and  form  of  its 
fruits ;  but  all  the  forms  belong  apparently  to  a  single  species. 

History — Fennel  was  used  by  the  ancient  Romans,  as  well  for  its  aro- 
matic fruits,  as  for  its  edible  succulent  shoots.  It  was  also  employed  in 
Northern  Europe  at  a  remote  period,  as  it  is  constantly  mentioned  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  medical  receipts,  which  date  as  early  at  least  as  the 
11th  century.  The  diffusion  of  the  plant  in  Central  Europe  was  stimu- 
lated by  Charlemagne,  who  enjoined  its  cultivation  on  the  imperial 
farms.  Fennel  shoots  {turiones  jGenucvXi),  fennel  water,  and  fennel  seed, 
as  well  as  anise,  are  all  mentioned  in  an  ancient  record  ^  of  Spanish  agri- 
culture dating  A.D.  961. 

Description — The  fennel  fruits  of  commerce,  commonly  called 
Fennel  Seeds,  are  of  several  kinds  and  of  very  different  pecuniary  value. 
The  following  are  the  principal  sorts : — 

1.  Sweet  Fennel, — known  also  as  Roman  Fennel,  is  cultivated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nimes  in  the  south  of  France.  The  plant  is  a  tall 
perennial  with  large  umbels  of  25  to  30  rays.'  As  the  plants  grow  old, 
the  fruits  of  each  succeeding  season  gradually  change  in  shape  and 
diminish  in  size,  till  at  the  end  of  4  or  5  years  they  are  hardly  to  be 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  wild  fennel  growing  in  the  same  district. 
This  curious  fact,  remarked  by  Tabemsemontanus  (1 588),  was  experi- 
mentally proved  by  Guibourt.* 

The  fruits  of  Sweet  Fennel  as  found  in  the  shops  are  oblong, 
cylindrical,  about  ^  of  an  inch  in  length  bv  ^  in  diameter,  more  or  less 
arched,  terminating  with  the  two-pointed  base  of  the  style,  and  smooth 

^  It  is  an  annnal  even  in  England,  ripen-  plant  has  the  stem  compressed  at  the  base, 

inff  seeds  in  its  first  year,  and  then  dying.  and  only  6  to  8  rays  in  the  umbel ;  and  is 

'  Le  Calendrier  de  Cordoue  de  Vann^^  the  fennel  which  is  eaten  as  a  vegetable  or 

961,  pabli^  par  R.  Dozy,  Leyde,  1873.  as  a  salad. 

*  The  Ntmes  fennel  has  been  usually  re-  «  HUL  des  Drogues,  iil  (1869)  233. 

f erred  to  Fceniculum  dulce  DC.,  but  that 
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on  the  surface.  Each  mericarp  is  marked  by  5  prominent  ridges,  the 
lateral  being  thicker  than  the  dorsal.  Between  the  ridges  lie  vittse, 
and  there  are  two  vittse  on  the  commissural  surface, — aU  filled  with 
dark  oily  matter.  The  fruits  seen  in  bulk  have  a  pale  greenish 
hue;  their  odour  is  aromatic,  and  they  have  a  pleasant,  saccharine, 
spicy  taste. 

2.  Oerman  Fennel,  Saxon  Fennel,  produced  especially  near  Weissen- 
fels  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony ;  the  fruits  are  ^^  to  J  of  an 
inch  long,  ovoid-oblong,  a  little  compressed  laterally,  slightly  curved, 
terminating  in  a  short  conical  stylopodium ;  they  are  glabrous,  of  a 
deep  brown,  each  mericarp  marked  with  5  conspicuous  pale  ridges,  of 
which  the  lateral  are  the  largest.  Seen  in  bulk,  the  fruits  have  a 
greenish  brown  hue ;  they  have  an  aromatic  saccharine  taste,  with  the 
peculiar  smell  of  fennel. 

3.  Wild  or  Bitter  Fennel  (Fenouil  amer),  collected  in  the  south  of 
France,  where  the  plant  grows  without  cultivation.  They  are  smaller 
and  broader  than  those  of  the  German  Fennel,  being  from  ^  to  f  of  an 
inch  long  by  about  ^  of  an  inch  wide.  They  have  less  prominent  ridges 
and  at  maturity  are  a  little  scurfy  in  the  furrows  and  on  the  commissure. 
Their  taste  is  bitterish,  spicy,  and  strongly  fennel-like.  The  essential 
oil  (E$8em/ce  de  Fenouil  amer)  is  distilled  from  the  entire  herb. 

4.  Indian  Fennel, — A  sample  in  our  possession  from  Bombay 
resembles  Sweet  Fennel,  but  the  fruits  are  not  so  long,  and  are  usually 
straight.  The  mother-plant  of  this  drug  is  F,  Panmiorivmh  DC,  now 
regarded  as  a  simple  variety  of  F,  wZgare  Qartn. 

Microscopic  Structure — ^The  most  marked  peculiarity  of  fennel  is 
exhibited  by  the  vittse,  which  are  surrounded  by  a  brown  tissue.  The 
latter  is  made  up  of  cells  resembling  the  usual  form  of  cork-cells.  In 
Sweet  Fennel  the  vittae  are  smaller  than  in  the  German  fruit ;  in  the 
transverse  section  of  the  latter,  the  largest  diameter  of  these  ducts  is 
about  200  mkm. 

Chemical  Composition — The  most  important  constituent  of 
fennel  fruits  is  the  volatile  oil,  which  is  afforded  both  by  the  Sweet 
and  the  German  fennel  to  the  extent  of  about  3|  per  cent 

Oil  of  fennel,  from  whatever  variety  of  the  drug  obtained,  consists  of 

f  OCH' 
Anethjol  (or  Anise-camphor)  C*H*  <  ^g-  Qg  qo-s  >  *^d  variable  but  less 

considerable  proportions  of  an  oil,  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine. 
Anethol  is  obtainable  from  fennel  in  two  forms,  the  solid  and  the 
liquid ;  crystals  of  the  former  are  deposited  when  the  oil  is  subjected 
to  a  somewhat  low  temperature;  the  liquid  anethol  may  be  got  by 
collecting  the  portion  of  the  crude  oil  passing  over  at  225"*  C.  The 
crystals  of  anethol  fuse  between  16  and  20°;  the  liquid  form  of 
anethol  remains  fluid  even  at  — •  10**  C.  By  long  keeping,  the  crystals 
slowly  become  liquid  and  lose  their  power  of  reassuming  a  crystal- 
line form. 

Three  varieties  of  oil  of  fennel  are  found  in  commerce,  namely  the 
oils  of  Sweet  Fennel  and  Bitter  Fennel  offered  by  the  drug-houses  of 
the  south  of  France ;  their  money  value  is  as  3  to  1,  the  oil  of  sweet 
fennel,  which  has  a  decidedly  aweet  taste,  being  by  far  the  i£lq^\» 
esteemed.    The  third  variety  is  obtained  from  Saxon  i^xmi^^  ^'^^\^!^ 
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by  the  manufacturers  of  Dresden  and  Leipzig.*  We  have  been  supplied 
with  type-specimens  of  the  first  two  oils  by  the  distillers,  MessFB.  J. 
Sagnier,  fils,  &  Cie.,  Nimes ;  a  specimen  of  the  third  has  been  distilled 
in  the  laboratoiy  of  one  of  ourselves. 

Oil  of  fennel  differs  from  that  of  anise  by  displaying  a  considerable 
rotatory  power.  We  found  the  above-mentioned  specimens,  examined 
in  a  column  50  mm.  long,  to  deviate  the  ray  of  polarized  light  to  the 
right  thus : — 

Oil  of  Sweet  Fennel 29*'S 

„     Bitter      „ 4'S 

„     German   „ 9°-l 

The  rotatory  power  is  due  to  the  hydrocarbon  contained  in  the  oil ; 
we  ascertain  that  anethol  from  oil  of  anise  is  devoid  of  it 

Fennel  fruits  contain  sugar,  yet  their  sweetness  or  bitterness  depends 
on  the  essential  oil  rather  than  on  the  presence  of  that  body.  The 
albumen  of  the  seed  contains  fixed  oil,  which  amounts  to  about  12  per 
cent,  of  the  fruit. 

Uses — Fennel  fruits  are  used  in  medicine  in  the  form  of  distilled 
water  and  volatile  oil,  but  to  no  considerable  extent  The  chief  con- 
sumption is  in  cattle  medicines,  and  of  the  oil  in  the  manufacture  of 
cordials. 

FRUCTUS  ANISI. 

Anise,  Aniseed;  F.  Fruits  dJAnis  veH;  G.  Anis, 

Botanical  Origin — Pimpinella  Anisum  L.,  an  annual  plant,  is 
indigenous  to  Asia  Minor,  the  Greek  Islands  and  Egypt,  but  nowhere 
to  be  met  with  undoubtedly  growing  wild.  It  is  now  also  cultivated 
in  many  paiis  of  Europe  where  the  summer  is  hot  enough  for  ripening 
its  fruits,  as  well  as  in  India  and  South  America.  It  is  not  grown  in 
Britain. 

History — Anise,  which  the  ancients  obtained  chiefly  from  Crete  and 
Egypt,  is  among  the  oldest  of  medicines  and  spices.^  It  is  mentioned 
by  Theophrastus,  by  the  later  writers  Dioscorides  and  Pliny,  as  well  as 
by  Edrisi,*  who  enumerates  anise  **  sorte  de  graine  douce  "  among  the 
products  of  Tunisia.  In  Europe  we  find  that  Charlemagne  (a.d.  812) 
commanded  that  anise  should  be  cultivated  on  the  imperial  farms  in 
Germany.  The  Anglo-Saxon  writings  contain  frequent  allusions  to  the 
use  of  dill  and  cumin,  but  we  have  failed  to  find  in  them  any  reference 
to  anise,  nor  in  the  Meddygon  Myddfai, 

The  Patent  of  Pontage  granted  by  Edward  I.  in  1305  to  raise  funds 
for  repairing  the  Bridge  of  London/  enumerates -4  7M5C  (anisium)  among 
the  commodities  liable  to  toll.  There  are  entries  for  it  under  the  name 
of  Annis  veH  in  the  account  of  the  expenses  of  John,  king  of  France, 
during  his  abode  in  England,  1359-60;'  and  it  is  one  of  the  spices  of 
which  the  Grocers'  Company  of  London  had  the  weighing  and  oversight 

^  The  Leipzig  Chamber  of  Commerce  re-  quoted  in  the  article  Fructus  Carui,  p.  305, 

ports  the  quantity  made  by  four  establiah-  note  5. 

ments  in  1872,  as  4350  kilo.  (9594  lb.).  «  [Thomson,  R.],   Chronicles  of  London 

>  On  the  Anise  of  the  Bible,  see  note  in  Bridge,  1827.  156. 

our  article  Fructus  Anethi.  *  Doiiet  d'Arcq,  Compte/i  de  VArgenterie 

»  Page  150  of  the  "  JJeacription,*'  etc.,  des  Rovb  de  France,  1861.  206.  220. 
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from  1453/  By  the  Wardrobe  Accounts  of  Edward  IV.,  a.d.  1480,2  it 
appears  that  the  royal  linen  was  perfumed  by  means  of  "  lytill  bagges 
of  fustian  stuffed  with  ireos  and  anneya" 

Anise  seems  to  have  been  grown  in  England  as  a  potherb  prior  to 
1542,  for  Boorde  in  his  Dyetary  of  Hdth,  printed  in  that  year,*  says  of 
it  and  fennel, — "  these  herbes  be  seldom  vsed,  but  theyr  seedes  be  greatly 
occupyde." 

In  common  with  all  other  foreign  commodities,  anise  was  enormously 
taxed  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  the  duties  levied  upon  it  amounting 
to  758.  per  112  lb.* 

Description — ^Anise  fruits,  which  have  the  usual  characters  ot  the 
order,  are  about  ^  of  an  inch  in  length,  mostly  undivided  and  attached 
to  a  slender  pedicel.  They  are  of  ovoid  form,  tapering  towards  the 
summit,  which  is  crowned  by  a  pair  of  short  styles  rising  from  a  thick 
stylopode;  they  are  nearly  cylindrical,  but  a  little  constricted  towards  the 
commissure.  Each  fruit  is  marked  by  10  light-coloured  ridges  which 
give  it  a  prismatic  form ;  these  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  surface  of  the 
miit,  are  clothed  with  short  rough  hairs.  The  drug  has  a  greyish  brown 
hue,  a  spicy  saccharine  taste,  and  an  agreeable  aromatic  smelL 

Microscopic  Structure — The  most  striking  peculiarity  of  anise 
fruit  is  the  large  number  of  oil-ducts  or  vittse  it  contains ;  each  half  of 
the  fruit  exhibits  in  transverse  section  nearly  30  oil-ducts,  of  which  the 
4  to  6  in  the  commissure  are  by  far  the  largest.  The  hairs  display 
a  simple  structure,  inasmuch  as  they  are  the  elongated  cells  of  the 
epidermis  a  little  rounded  at  the  end. 

Chemical  Composition — The  only  important  constituent  of  anise 
is  the  essential  oil  (Oleum  Anisi),  which  the  fruits  afford  to  the  extent 
of  3  per  cent,  from  the  best  Moravian  sort ;  Russian  anise  yields  from 
2'5  to  2*7  per  cent,  the  German  2*3  per  cent.*^  This  oil  is  a  colourless 
liquid,  having  an  agreeable  odour  of  anise  and  a  sweetish  aromatic 
taste ;  its  sp.  gr.  varies  from  0*977  to  0*983.  At  10°  to  16°  C,  it  solidi- 
fies to  a  hard  crystalline  mass,  which  does  not  resume  its  fluidity  till 
the  temperature  rises  to  about  17°  C. 

Oil  of  anise  resembles  the  oils  of  fennel,  star-anise,  and  tarragon,  in 
that  it  consists  almost  wholly  of  Anetkol  or  Anise-camphor  described 
in  the  previous  article  (p.  309).  This  fact  explains  the  rotatory  power 
of  oil  of  anise  being  inferior  to  that  of  fennel.  Oil  of  German  anise, 
distilled  by  one  of  us,  examined  under  the  conditions  stated,  page  310, 
deviated  only  1°*7,  but  to  the  left  Franck  (1868)  found  oil  of  Saxon 
anise  deviating  l^l  to  the  right. 

Production  and  Commerce — Anise  is  produced  in  Malta,  about 
Alicante  in  Spain,  in  Touraine  and  Guienne  in  France,  in  Puglia 
(Southern  Italy),  in  several  parts  of  Northern  and  Central  Germany, 
Bohemia  and  Moravia.  The  Russian  provinces  of  Orel,  Tula  and 
Woronesh,  south  of  Moscow,  also  produce  excellent  anise,  and  in 
Southern  Russia,  Charkow  is  likewise  known  for  the  production  of 

^  Herbert,  II Ut.  of  the  iicelve  Great  Livery  Society,  1870.  281. 

Conmanies  of  London,  1834,  310.  *  Rates  of  MarcfiandizM,  1635. 

*  edited  by  N.  H.  Nicolas,  Lond.  1830.  '  Laboratory  notes  obligingly  furnished 
131.  by    Messrs.    Scliimmel    £   Cq«^  liths^n^. 

*  B«printed  for  the  Early  English  Text  (1878). 
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this  drug.  In  Greece,  anise  is  largely  cultivated  under  the  name  of 
yXvKdviarov,  and  it  is  much  grown  in  Northern  India.  Considerable 
quantities  are  also  now  imported  from  Chili.  The  drug  is^  on  the 
whole,  always  of  a  remarkably  uniform  appearance. 

Uses — Anise  is  an  aromatic  stimulant  and  carminative,  usually 
administered  in  the  form  of  essential  oil  as  an  adjunct  to  other  medicinea 
It  is  also  used  as  a  cattle  medicine.  The  essential  oil  is  largely  consumed 
in  the  manufacture  of  cordials,  chiefly  in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  South 
America. 

Adulteration — The  fruits  of  anise  are  sometimes  mixed  with  those 
of  hemlock,  but  whether  by  design  or  by  carelessness  we  know  not 
Careful  inspection  with  a  lens  will  reveal  this  dangerous  adulteration. 
We  have  known  powdered  anise  also  to  contain  hemlock,  and  have 
detected  it  by  trituration  in  a  mortar  with  a  few  drops  of  solution 
of  potash,  a  sample  of  pure  anise  for  comparison  being  tried  at  the 
same  time. 

The  essential  oil  of  aniseed  may  readily  be  confounded  with  that  of 
Star-anise,  which  is  distilled  from  the  fruits  of  the  widely  different 
lUddv/m  anisatum.  As  stated  at  p.  22,  these  oils  agree  so  closely  in 
their  chemical  and  optical  properties,  that  no  scientific  means  are  known 
for  distinguishing  them. 

RADIX   SUMBUL. 

SurribvZ  Root;   F.  Racine  de  Sumbul,  Sambola  ou  Sambvla ; 

G.  Mo8chu8wurzd, 

Botanical  Origin — Ferula  SumbvZ  Hooker  fiL  {Enryangiwm 
Svmbvl  Kauffmann*),  a  tall  perennial  plant  discovered  in  1869  by  a 
Russian  traveller,  Fedschenko,  in  the  mountains  of  Maghian  near 
Pianjakent,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Khanat  of  Bukhara,  nearly  40** 
N.  lat.,  and  68°  to  69''  E.  long.  From  Wittmann's  statements  (1876) 
it  would  appear  that  the  Sumbul  plant  abounds  far  east  from  that 
country,  in  the  coast  province  of  the  Amoor.  A  living  plant  trans- 
mitted from  the  former  district  to  the  Botanical  Garden  of  Moscow 
flowered  there  in  1871,  another  in  1875  at  Kew,  where  the  plant  died 
after  flowering. 

History — The  word  aumbvlf  which  is  Arabic  and  signifies  an  ear 
or  spike,  is  used  as  the  designation  of  various  substances,  but  especially 
of  Indian  Nard,  the  rhizome  of  Nardostachys  Jaiamanai  DC.  Under 
what  circumstances,  or  at  what  period,  it  came  to  be  applied  to  the 
drug  under  notice,  we  know  not.  Nor  are  we  better  informed  as  to 
the  history  of  sumbul  root,  which  we  have  been  imable  to  trace  by 
means  of  any  of  the  works  at  our  disposal.  All  we  can  say  is,  that  the 
drug  was  first  introduced  into  Russia  about  the  year  1835  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  musk,  that  it  was  then  recommended  as  a  remedy  for 
cholera,  and  that  it  began  to  be  known  in  Germany  in  1840,  and  ten 
years  afterwards  in  England.  It  was  admitted  into  the  Bntisk 
Pharmacopceia  in  1867. 

'  Nouv.  MHa,  de  la  Soc,  imp.  des  Nat,        Also  figured  in  Bentley  and  Trimen,  Med. 
de  MoKou,  xiL  (1871)  253.  tabb.  24.  25.—        PlanU,  part  20  (1877). 
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Description — The  root  as  found  in  commerce  consists  of  transverse 
slices,  1  to  2  inches,  rarely  as  much  as  5  inches  in  diameter,  and  an  inch 
or  more  in  thickness ;  the  bristly  crown,  and  tapering  lower  portions, 
oflen  no  thicker  than  a  quill,  are  also  met  with.  The  outside  is  covered 
by  a  dark  papery  bark ;  -the  inner  surface  of  the  slices  is  of  a  dirty  brown, 
marbled  with  white,  showing  when  viewed  with  a  lens  an  abundant 
resinous  exudation,  especially  towards  the  circumference.  The  interior 
is  a  spongy,  fibrous,  farinaceous-looking  substance,  having  a  pleasant 
musk}"^  odour  and  a  bitter  aromatic  taste. 

Microscopic  Structure — ^The  interior  tissue  of  sumbul  root  is  very 
irregularly  constructed  of  woody  and  medullary  rays,  while  the  cortical 
part  exhibits  a  loose  spongy  parenchyme.  The  structural  peculiarity 
of  the  root  becomes  obvious,  if  thin  slices  are  moistened  wifli  solution 
of  iodine,  when  the  medullary  rays  assume  by  reason  of  the  starch  they 
contain  an  intense  blue.  The  structure  of  the  root  differs  from  the 
usual  arrangement  by  the  formation  of  independent  secondary  cambial 
zones  with  fibro- vascular  bundles  within  the  original  cambium.  Similar 
peculiarities  are  also  displayed  by  the  roots  of  Myrrhis  odorata,  Con- 
volvulus Scammonia,  Ipomoea  Turpethum  and  others.^  Large  balsam- 
ducts  are  also  observable  in  Sumbul  as  well  as  in  the  roots  of  many 
other  Umbelliferse.^ 

Chemical  Composition — Sumbul  root  yields  about  9  per  cent  of 
a  soft  balsamic  resin  soluble  in  ether,  and  ^  per  cent  of  a  dingy  bluish 
essential  oiL  The  resin  has  a  musky  smell,  not  fully  developed  until  after 
contact  with  water.  According  to  Reinsch  (1848),  it  dissolves  in  strong 
sulphuric  acid  with  a  fine  blue  colour,  but  in  our  experience  with  a 
crimson  brown.  The  same  chemist  states  that  when  subjected  to  dry 
distillation,  it  yields  a  blue  oiL 

Solution  of  potash  is  stated  to  convert  the  resin  of  sumbul  into  a 
crystalline  potassium  salt  of  Sumbulamic  Acid,  which  latter  was  ob- 
tained in  a  crystalline  state  by  Beinsch  in  1843,  but  has  not  been  further 
examined.  Sumbulamic  acid,  which  smells  strongly  of  musk,  appears 
to  be  a  different  substance  from  Surrdmlic  or  SumbvZolic  Acta,  the 
potassium  salt  of  which  may  be  extracted  by  water  from  the  above- 
mentioned  alkaline  solution.  Bicker  and  Bieinsch  (1848),  assert  that 
the  last-mentioned  acid,  of  which  the  root  contains  about  |  per  cent,  is 
none  other  than  Angelic  Add,  accompanied,  as  in  angelica  root^  by  a 
little  valerianic  acid.  All  these  substances  require  further  investigation, 
as  well  as  the  body  called  Sumbulin,  which  was  prepared  by  Murawjeff 
(1853),  and  is  said  to  form  with  acids,  crystalline  salts. 

Sommer  has  shown  (1859)  that  by  dry  distillation,  sumbul  resin 
yields  Urnhelliferone,  which  substance  we  shall  further  notice  when 
describing  the  constituents  of  galbanum. 

Uses — Prescribed  in  the  form  of  tincture  as  a  stimulating  tonic. 

Adulteration — Bombay  Svmbvl,  or  "  Boil'  is  the  root  of  Dorema 
Ammoniacum  (see  article  Ammoniacum,  p.  324),  which  is  largely  im- 
ported into  Bombay,  being  used  there  in  the  Parsee  fire  temples  as  an 

^  See  A.  de  Bary,  Anatomie,  1877.  623.  lished  in  Russian  in  1870,  an  Italian  trans- 

'  The  stmctnre  and  growth  of  Sumbul  lation  with  two  plates  has  appeared  in  the 

root  have  been  elaborately  studied  by  Tchis-  If  novo  Oiomale  BoianicQ  (ox  Oc^  \^^% 

tiiJLoff,  o£  whose  observations,  firat  pub-  298. 
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incense.^  The  largest  roots,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Professor 
Dymock,  are  three  inches  in  diameter  at  the  crown,  by  8  inches  in 
length.  They  are  easily  distinguished  from  the  Sumbul  by  their 
decidedly  yellowish  hue  as  well  as  by  the  absence  of  any  musky  odour. 
We  extracted  by  alcohol,  from  the  root  dried  at  100**  C,  26  per  cent,  of 
a  resin  identical  with  that  afforded  by  commercial  Ammoniacum. 

Bombay  Sumbul  agrees  with  the  Indian  SumhvZ  as  described  by 
Pereira.' 

ASAFCETIDA. 

Oummi-resina  Asafoetida  vel  Assafoetida;  Asafoetida;  F.  Asafcstida; 

G.  Aaant,  UtinJcasant 

Botanical  Origin — ^Two  perennial  umbelliferous  plants  are  now 
generally  cited  as  the  source  of  this  drug ;  but  though  they  are  both 
capable  of  affording  a  gum-resin  of  strong  alliaceous  odour,  it  has  not 
been  proved  that  either  of  them  furnishes  the  asafoetida  of  commerce. 
The  plants  in  question  are : — 

1.  Ferula  N^arthex  Boiss.  (Narthex-Asafodida  Falconer),  a  gigantic 
herbaceous  plant,  having  a  large  root  several  inches  in  thickness,  the 
crown  of  which  is  clothed  with  coarse  bristly  fibres ;  it  has  an  erect 
stem  attaining  10  feet  in  height,  throwing  out  from  near  its  base 
upwards  a  regular  series  of  branches  bearing  compound  umbels,  each 
branch  proceeding  from  the  axil  of  a  large  sheathing  inflated  petiole, 
the  upper  of  which  are  destitute  of  lamina.  The  radical  leaves,  1^  feet 
long,  are  bipinnate  with  broadly  ligulate  obtuse  lobea  It  has  a  large 
flat  fruit  with  winged  margin.  When  wounded,  the  plant  exudes  a 
milky  juice  having  a  powerful  smell  of  Bsafoetida.  It  commences  to 
gi'ow  in  early  spring,  rapidly  throwing  up  its  foliage,  which  dies  away 
at  the  beginning  of  summer.  It  does  not  flower  till  the  root  has 
acquired  a  considerable  size  and  is  several  years  old. 

F.  Narthex,  which  now  exists  in  several  botanic  gardens  and  has 
flowered  twice  in  that  of  Edinburgh,  was  discovered  by  Falconer  in 
1838,  in  the  valley  of  Astor  or  Hasora  (SS'*  N.  lat,  T^'^'SO  E.  long,  north 
of  Kashmir.* 

2.  Ferula  Scorodoama  Bentham  et  Hooker  {Scorodosma  fcetidwm 
Bunge ;  Ferula  Assafoetida  L.  in  Boissier,  Floi-a  orientalis  ii.  994) — In 
form  of  leaf,  in  the  bristly  summit  of  the  root,  and  in  general  aspect, 
this  plant  resembles  the  preceding ;  but  it  has  the  stem  (5  to  7  feet 
high)  nearly  naked,  with  the  umbeLs,  which  are  very  numerous,  collected 
at  the  summit;  and  the  few  stem-leaves  have  not  the  voluminous 
sheathing  petioles  that  are  so  striking  a  feature  in  Narthex.  In 
Narthex,  the  vittse  of  the  fruit  are  conspicuous,— in  Scorodosma  almost 
obsolete ;  but  the  development  of  these  organs  in  feruloid  plants  varies 
considerably,  and  has  been  rejected  by  Bentham  and  Hooker  as  afford- 
ing no  important  distinctive  character.  Scorodosma  is  apparently 
more  pubescent  than  Narthex, 

^  Pharm,  Joum,  vi.  (1876)  321.  •  We   refrain  jfrom  citing  localities  in 

3  Elements  of  MaL  Med,  ii.  p.  2  (1857)  Tibet,  Beluchistan  and  Persia,  where  plants 

2(^;alaoBentley,  PAarm./oum.  ix.  (1878)  supposed  to  agree  with  that  of  Faiooner 

479.  l^ve  been  foond  by  otiier  oollectors. 
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F.  Scorodoama  was  discovered  by  Lehmann  in  184!l,  in  the  sandy 
deserts  eastwards  of  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  also  on  the  hills  of  the 
Earatagh  range  south  of  the  river  Zarafshan. — that  is  to  say,  south- 
east of  Samarkand.  In  1858-59,  it  was  observed  by  Bunge  about 
Herat  At  nearly  the  same  period,  it  was  afresh  collected  between  the 
Caspian  and  Sea  of  Aral,  and  in  the  country  lying  eastward  of  the 
latter,  by  Borszczow,  a  Russian  botanist,  who  has  made  it  the  subject 
of  an  elaborate  and  valuable  memoir/ 

The  most  detailed  account  of  the  asafcetida  plant  we  possess  is  that 
of  the  German  traveller  Engelbert  Kampfer,  who  in  1687  observed  it  in 
the  Persian  province  of  Laristan,  between  the  river  Shilr  and  the  town 
of  Kong6n,  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Dusgan  or  Disgun, 
in  which  latter  locality  ^  alone  he  saw  the  gum-resin  collected.  He 
states  that  he  found  the  plant  also  growing  near  Herat.  Kampfer  has 
given  figures  of  his  plant  which  he  calls  Asa  fcetida  Disguneiiais,  and 
his  specimens  consisting  of  remnants  of  leaves,  a  couple  of  mericarps 
(in  a  bad  state)  and  a  piece  of  the  stem  a  few  inches  long,  are  still 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

These  materials  have  been  the  subject  of  much  study,  in  order  to 
determine  which  of  the  asafoetida  plants  of  modem  botanists  should  be 
identified  with  that  of  Kampfer.  Falconer  and  Borszczow  have  arrived 
in  turns  at  the  conclusion  that  his  own  plant  accords  with  Kampfer's. 
But  Kampfer's  figures  agree  well  neither  with  Narthex  nor  with  Scoro- 
do87)ia.  The  plant  they  represent  does  not  form,  it  would  seem,  the 
branching  pyramid  of  the  Narthex  (as  it  flowered  at  Edinburgh), 
nor  has  it  the  multitude  of  umbels  seen  in  Borszczow's  figure  of 
ScorodosTTia.^ 

Whether  Kampfer's  plant  is  really  identical  with  either  of  those  we 
have  noticed,  and  whether  the  discrepancies  observable  are  due  to  care- 
less drawing,  or  to  actual  difference,  are  points  that  cannot  be  settled 
without  the  examination  of  more  ample  specimens. 

Great  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  period  of  growth  at  which 
these  plants  have  been  observed.  Kampfer  saw  his  plant  when  quite 
mature,  and  not  when  its  stem  was  young  and  flowering.  Narthex  is 
scarcely  known  except  from  specimens  grown  at  Edinburgh,  those  ob- 
tained by  Falconer  in  Tibet  having  been  gathered  when  dry  and 
withered.  Even  Borszczow's  plant  appears  never  to  have  been  seen  by 
any  botanist  while  its  flower-stem  was  in  a  growing  state. 

History — Whether  the  substance  which  the  ancients  called  Laser 
was  the  same  as  the  modem  Aasafcetiday  is  a  question  that  has  been 
often  discussed  during  the  last  three  hundred  years,  and  it  is  one  upon 
which  we  shall  attempt  to  ofier  no  further  evidence.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  Laser  is  mentioned  along  with  products  of  India  and  Persia,  among 
the  articles  on  which  duty  was  levied  at  the  Roman  custom  house  of 
Alexandria  in  the  2nd  century. 

"  Hingu'*  doubtless  meaning  Asafoetida,  occurs  in  many  Sanskrit 
works,  especially  in  epic  poetry,  but  also  in  Susruta. 

'  DiePIiarmaceut'utr.h'WichtigenFeruJaceen  dosma  in  part  24. 
Her  AralO'Caspischen   Wiiste,  St.  Petersb.  *  Whicn  we  cannot  find  on  any  map. 

1860,  pp.  40,  eight  plates. — In  the  Afedi-  '  Kampfer  figures  his  plant  with  about  6 

cincU  plants  of  Bentley  and  Trimen,  Nar-  umbels  on  a  stalk,  while  Scoroda^rcMx,^  v^ 

thex    is   figured  in  part  29   and  Scoro-  represented  b;^  BoxuAXO^^\L«A«X»\^MeK*^2A. 
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AsafcBtida  was  certainly  known  to  the  Arabian  and  Persian  geo- 
graphers and  travellers  of  the  middle  ages.  One  of  these,  Ali  IstaUiri, 
a  native  of  Istakir,  the  ancient  PersepoUs,  who  lived  in  the  10th  century, 
states^  that  it  produced  abundantly  in  the  desert  between  Sistan  and 
Makran,  and  is  much  used  by  the  people  as  a  condiment  The  r^on 
in  question  comprises  a  portion  of  Beluchistan. 

The  geographer  Edrisi,^  who  wrote  about  the  middle  of  the  12th 
century,  asserts  that  asafoetida,  called  in  Arabic  Hiltit,  is  collected 
largely  in  a  district  of  Afghanistan  near  Kaleh  Bust,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Helmand  with  the  Arghundab,  a  locality  still  producing  the  drug. 
Other  Arabian  writers  as  quoted  by  Ibn  Baytar,'  describe  asafoetida  in 
terms  which  show  it  to  have  been  well  known  and  much  valued. 

Matthaeus  Platearius,  who  flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the 
12th  century,  mentions  asafoetida  in  his  work  on  simple  medicines, 
known  as  Circa  ivstana,  which  was  held  in  great  esteem  during  the 
middle  ages.  It  is  also  named  a  little  later  by  Otho  of  Cremona,  who 
remarks  that  the  more  foetid  the  drug,  the  better  its  quality.  Like 
other  productions  of  the  East,  asafoetida  found  its  way  in  European 
commerce  during  the  middle  ages  through  the  trading  cities  of  Italy. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  it  is  much  less  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
older  writers  than  galbanum,  sagapenum  and  opopanax.  In  the  13th 
century,  the  "  Physicians  of  Myddfai,"  in  Wales,  considered  asafoetida 
as  one  of  the  sul^tances  which  every  physician  "  ought  to  know  and 
use." 

Collection — The  collecting  of  asafoetida  on  the  mountains  about 
Dusgun  in  Laristan  in  Persia,  as  described  by  Kampfer,®  is  performed 
thus: — 

The  peasants  repair  to  the  localities  where  the  plants  abound,  about 
the  middle  of  April,  at  which  time  the  latter  have  ceased  growing,  and 
their  leaves  begin  to  show  signs  of  withering.  The  soil  surrounding  the 
plant  is  removed  to  the  depth  of  a  span,  so  as  to  bare  a  portion  of  the 
root.  The  leaves  are  then  pulled  off,  the  soil  is  replaced,  and  over  it  are 
laid  the  leaves  and  other  herbage,  with  a  stone  to  keep  them  in  place, 
the  whole  being  arranged  in  this  way  to  prevent  injury  to  the  root 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

About  forty  days  later,  that  is  towards  the  end  of  May,  the  people 
return,  the  men  being  armed  with  knives  for  cutting  the  root,  and  broad 
iron  spatulas  for  collecting  the  exuded  juice.  Having  first  removed  the 
leaves  and  earth,  a  thinnish  slice  is  taken  from  the  fibrous  crown  of  the 
root,  and  two  days  later  the  juice  is  scraped  from  the  flat  cut  surface. 
The  root  is  again  sheltered,  care  being  taken  that  nothing  rests  on  it. 
This  operation  is  repeated  twice  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  days,  a 
very  thin  slice  being  removed  from  the  root  after  each  scraping.  The 
product  got  during  the  first  cutting  is  called  shir,  i.e.  milk,  and  is 
thinner  and  more  milky  and  less  esteemed  than  that  obtained  after- 
wards.    It  is  not  sold  in  its  natural  state,  but  is  mixed  with  soft  earth 

^  Buck  der  Ldnder,  translated  by  Mordt-  *  Choulant,  McLcer  Floridus,  Lips.  1S32. 

mann,  Hamburg,  1S45.  111.  159. 

^  O^ographied'JCdrisi,  irsAuitG  pta  J axi'  ^  Meddygon    Myddfai.    282.    457    (see 

bert,  i.  (1836)  450.  bibliographical  notices  at  the  end). 

s  Sontheimer's  transl  L  (1840)  84.  •  AmoenUaUa  ExoUcoi,  Lemgovi^,  1712. 
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(terra  li/mosa)  which  is  added  to  the  extent  of  an  equal,  or  even  double, 
weight  of  the  gum-resin,  according  to  the  softness  of  the  latter. 

After  the  last  cutting,  the  roots  are  allowed  to  rest  8  or  10  days, 
when  a  thicker  exudation  called  pispaz,  more  esteemed  than  the  first,  is 
obtained  by  a  similar  process  carried  on  at  intervals  during  June  and 
July,  or  even  latter,  until  the  root  is  quite  exhausted. 

The  only  recent  account  of  the  production  of  asafoetida  that  we  have 
met  with,  is  that  of  Staff-surgeon  H.  W.  Bellew,  who  witnessed  the 
collection  of  the  drug  in  1857  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kandahar.^ 
The  firail  withered  stem  of  the  previous  year  with  the  cluster  of  newly- 
sprouted  leaves,  is  cut  away  from  the  top  of  the  root,  around  which 
a  trench  of  6  inches  wide  and  as  many  deep,  is  dug  in  the  eai*th. 
Several  deep  incisions  are  now  made  in  the  upper  part  of  the  root,  and 
this  operation  is  repeated  every  3  or  4  days  as  the  sap  continues  to 
exude,  which  goes  on  for  a  week  or  two  according  to  the  strength  of 
the  plant.  The  juice  collects  in  tears  about  the  top  of  the  root,  or 
when  very  abundant  flows  into  the  hollow  around  it.  In  all  cases  as 
soon  as  incisions  are  made,  the  root  is  covered  with  a  bundle  of  loose 
twi^  or  herbs,  or  even  with  a  heap  of  stones,  to  protect  it  from  the 
drying  effects  of  the  sun.  The  quantity  of  gum-resin  obtained  is 
variable ;  some  roots  yield  scarcely  half  an  ounce,  others  as  much  as 
two  pounds.  Some  of  the  roots  are  no  larger  than  a  carrot,  others 
attain  the  thickness  of  a  man's  leg.  The  drug  is  said  to  be  mostly 
adulterated  before  it  leaves  the  countrjr,  by  admixture  of  powdered 
gypsum  or  flour.  The  finest  sort,  which  is  generally  sold  pure,  is 
obtained  solely  "  from  the  node  or  leaf-bud  in  the  centre  of  the  root- 
head."  At  Kandahar,  the  price  of  this  superior  drug  is  equivalent 
to  ffom  2«.  8d  to  4«.  8d,  per  lb.,  while  the  ordinary  sort  is  worth  but 
from  la.  to  28. 

During  a  journey  from  North-western  India  to  Teheran  in  Persia, 
through  Beluchistan  and  Afghanistan,  performed  in  the  spring  of  1872, 
the  same  traveller  observed  the  asafoetida  plant  in  great  abundance  on 
many  of  the  elevated  undulating  pasture-covered  plains  and  hills  of 
Afghanistan,  and  of  the  Persian  province  of  Khorassan.  He  states  that 
the  plant  is  of  two  kinds,  the  one  called  KamA-i-gawi  which  is  grazed 
by  cattle  and  used  as  a  potherb,  and  the  other  known  as  Kamd-i-ung'ibza 
which  affords  the  gum-resin  of  commerce.  The  collecting  of  this  last 
is  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  western  people  of  the  K&karr 
tribe,  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  powerful  of  the  Afghan  clans,  who, 
when  thus  occupied,  spread  their  camps  over  the  plains  of  Kandahar  to 
the  confines  of  Herat.^ 

Wood,  in  his  journey  to  the  source  of  the  Oxus,  found  asafoetida  to  . 
be  largely  produced  in  a  district  to  the  north  of  this,  namely  the  moun- 
tains around  Saigan  or  Sykan  (lat.  35°  10,  long.  67*"  40),  where,  says  he, 
the  laud  affording  the  plant  is  as  regularly  apportioned  out  and  as 
carefully  guarded  as  the  cornfields  on  the  plain.' 

Description — The  best  asafoetida  is  that  consisting  chiefly  of 
slightly  or  not  agglutinated  tears.    This  is  the  Kandahari-Hing  of  the 

1  Journal  of  a  Mission  to  Afghanistan^        London.  1874.  101.  102.  286.  321.  &o. 
Lond.  1862.  270  ^Vfoodi^  Journey  to  the  Source  of  the  River 

*  Bellew,  From  the  Indus  to  the  Tigris,        Oxus,  new  ed.  1872,  131. 
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Bombay  market,  which  is  not  always  to  be  met  with  in  Bombay,  and 
even  there  is  only  used  by  wealthy  people  as  a  condiment.  It  is  not 
exported  to  Europe.  The  best  sort  shipped  to  Europe  is  the  ATiguzdi- 
l-tari,  coming  from  Laristan  by  way  of  Afghanistan  and  the  Bolan 
Pass  to  Bombay.  It  shows  agglutinated  tears,  or  when  freshly  im- 
ported, it  forms  a  clammy  yet  hard  yellowish-grey  mass,  in  which 
opaque,  white  or  yellowish  milky  tears,  sometimes  an  inch  or  two  long, 
are  more  or  less  abundant 

Sometimes  asafoetida  is  imported  as  a  fluid  honey-like  mass,  ap- 
parently  pure.  We  presume  that  such  is  that  of  the  first  gathering, 
which  Kiimpfer  says  is  called  milk.  The  drug  is  often  adulterated 
with  earthy  matter  which  renders  it  very  ponderous;  it  must  be 
granted  that  an  addition  of  such  matters  may  often  be  necessary  in 
order  to  enable  the  drug  to  be  transported.  This  earthy  or  stony 
asafoetida  constitutes  at  Bombay  a  distinct  article  of  commerce  under 
the  name  of  Hirigra. 

By  exposure  to  air,  asafoetida  acquires  a  bright  pink  and  then  a 
brown  hue.  The  perfectly  pure  tears  display  when  fractured  a  con- 
choidal  surface,  which  changes  from  milky  white  to  purplish  pink  in 
the  course  of  some  hours.  If  a  tear  is  touched  with  nitric  acid  sp.  gr. 
1*2,  it  assumes  for  a  short  time  a  fine  green  colour. 

When  asafoetida  is  rubbed  in  a  mortar  with  oil  of  vitriol,  then  diluted 
with  water  and  neutralized,  the  slightly  coloured  solution  exhibits  a 
bluish  fluorescence.  The  same  will  be  observed,  to  some  extent,  if  tears 
of  the  drug  are  immersed  in  water  and  a  little  ammonia  is  added.  The 
tears  of  asafoetida  when  warmed  become  adhesive,  but  by  cold  are 
rendered  so  brittle  that  they  may  be  powdered.  With  water  they 
easily  form  a  white  emulsion. 

The  drug  has  a  powerful  and  persistent  alliaceous  odour  and  a 
bitter  acrid  alliaceous  taste. 

Chemical  Composition — Asafoetida  consists  of  resin,  gum  and 
essential  oil,  in  varying  proportions,  but  the  resin  generally  amounting 
to  more  than  one  half 

As  to  the  oil,  we  have  repeatedly  obtained  from  6  to  9  per  cent,  by 
distilling  it  from  common  copper  stills.  It  is  light  yellow,  has  a  re- 
pulsive, very  pungent  odour  of  asafoetida,  tastes  at  first  mild,  then 
irritating,  but  does  not  stimulate  like  oil  of  mustard  when  applied  to 
the  skin.  It  is  neutral,  but  after  exposure  to  the  air  acquires  an  acid 
reaction  and  different  odour ;  it  evolves  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  In  the 
fresh  state,  the  oil  is  free  from  oxygen  ;  it  begins  to  boil  at  135'  to  140° 
C,  but  with  continued  evolution  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  so  that  we  did 
not  succeed  in  preparing  it  of  constant  composition,  the  amount  of 
sulphur  varying  from  20  to  25  per  cent.  We  found  it  to  have  a  sp.  gr.  of 
0*951  at  25**,  and  a  strong  dextrogyrate  power.  If  one  drop  of  it  is 
allowed  to  float  on  water  it  assumes  a  fine  violet  hue  by  vapours  of 
bromine. 

The  essential  oil  of  asafoetida  submitted  to  fractional  distillation 
yielded  us,  at  300",  a  considerable  proportion  of  a  most  beautifully  blue 
coloured  oil.  By  very  cautiously  oxidizing  the  crude  oil,  we  obtained 
a  small  amount  of  extremely  deliquescent  crystals  of  a  sulphonic  acid. 
Sodium  or  potassium  decomposes  the  oil  with  evolution  of  gas,  forming 
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potassium  sulphide ;  the  residual  oil  is  found  to  have  the  odour  of  cin- 
namon. 

The  resin  of  asafoetida  Is  not  wholly  soluble  in  ether  or  in  chloroform, 
but  dissolves  with  decomposition  in  warm  concentrated  nitric  acid.     It 

contains  a  little  FervZaic  Acid,   C«H»  (q^^')cH.CH.COOH,    dis- 

covered  by  Hlasiwetz  and   Barth  in  1866,  crystallizing  in  iridescent 
needles  soluble  in  boiling  water ;  it  is  homologous  with  Ewgetic  Add, 

(?H*  ( QCT     I  QTT  QTT  ngs »  which  is  to  be  obtained  by  adding  CO'  to 

the  molecule  of  eugenol  (page.  284;). 

rOCH3 

Ferulaic  acid  may  be  obtained  from  vanillin,  C^H®-<  OH      (see 

(CHO 
article  Vanilla). 

Fused  with  potash,  ferulaic  acid  yields  oxalic  and  carbonic  acids, 
several  acids  of  the  fatty  series,  and  protocatechuic  acid.  The  resin 
itself  treated  in  like  manner  after  it  has  been  previously  freed  from 
gum,  yields  resorcin;  and  by  dry  distillation,  oils  of  a  green,  blue, 
violet  or  red  tint,  besides  about  \  per  cent,  of  Umbelliferone,  C®H®0^. 

The  mucilaginous  matter  of  asafoetida  consists  of  a  smaller  part 
soluble  in  water  and  an  insoluble  portion.  The  former  yields  a  neutral 
solution  which  is  not  precipitated  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead.  The 
insoluble  part  is  readily  dissolved  by  caustic  lye  and  again  separates  on 
addition  of  acids. 

Commerce — ^The  drug  is  at  the  present  day  produced  exclusively 
in  Afghanistan.  Much  of  it  is  shipped  in  the  Persian  Gulf  for  Bombay, 
whence  it  is  conveyed  to  Europe ;  it  is  also  brought  into  India  by  way 
of  Peshawur,  and  by  the  Bolan  pass  in  Beluchistan. 

In  the  year  1872-73,  there  were  imported  into  Bombay  by  sea, 
chiefly  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  3367  cwt  of  asafoetida,  and  4780  cwt.  of 
the  impure  foim  of  the  drug  called  Hingra,  The  value  of  the  latter  is 
scarcely  a  fifth  that  of  the  genuine  kind.  The  export  of  asafoetida  from 
Bombay  to  Europe  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  shipments  to 
other  ports  of  India. 

Uses — Asafoetida  is  reputed  stimulant  and  antispasmodic.  It  is  in 
great  demand  on  the  Continent,  but  is  little  employed  in  Great  Britain. 
Among  the  Mahommedan  as  well  as  Hindu  population  of  India,  it  is 
generally  used  as  a  condiment,  and  is  eaten  especially  with  the  various 

f>ulses  known  as  ddl.     In  regions  where  the  plant  grows,  the  fresh 
eaves  are  cooked  as  an  article  of  diet. 

Adulteration — The  systematic  adulteration,  chiefly  with  earthy 
matter  already  pointed  out,  may  be  estimated  by  exhausting  the  drug 
with  alcohol  and  incinerating  the  residue. 

Allied  Substances. 

Hingfrom  Abushahir,  also  in  Bombay  simply  called  Hing. 

Among  the  natives  of  Bombay,  a  peculiar  form  of  asafoetida  is  in 
use  that  commands  a  much  higher  price  than  those  just  described ;  it  is 
also  the  only  kind  admitted  there  in  the  government  sanitary  establish- 
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ments.  This  is  tiie  Ahudiaheree  Hing,  imported  from  Abushir  (Bender 
Bushehr)  and  Bender  Abassi  on  the  rersiau  Gulf.  It  is  the  product  of 
Fei'vla  aUidcea  Boiss.^  {F,  Asafoetida  Boiss.  et  Buhse,  non  liinn.)  dis- 
covered in  1850  by  Buhse,  and  observed  in  1858-59  by  Bunge  in  many 
places  in  Persia.  This  TTing  is  collected  near  Yezd  in  Ehorassan,  and 
also  in  the  province  of  Kerman,  the  plant  being  known  as  aTigHzd,  the 
same  name  that  is  applied  to  Scorodoama, 

Abushaheree  Hing  is  never  brought  into  European  trade.*  It  forms 
an  almost  blackish  brown,originally  ^ra?i«Zitoenf, brittle mass^of  extremely 
foetid  alliaceous  odour,  containing  many  pieces  of  the  stem  with  no 
admixture  of  earth.  Quibourt,  by  whom  it  was  first  noticed/  was  con- 
vinced that  it  had  not  been  obtoined  from  the  root,  but  had  been  cut 
from  the  stem.  He  remarks  that  Theophrastus  alludes  to  asafostida  (as 
he  terms  the  Silphiurti^  of  this  author)  as  being  of  two  kinds, — the  one 
of  the  stem,  the  other  of  the  root ;  and  thinks  the  former  may  be  the 
sort  under  notice.  Vigier,'  who  calls  it  Aaafcetida  navs^euXf  found  it  to 
contain  in  100  parts,  of  resin  and  essential  oil  37*5,  and  gum  23'7. 

We  find  the  odour  of  the  Hing  much  more  repulsive  than  that  of 
common  Asafoetida.  The  former  yields  an  abundance  of  essential  oil, 
which  difiers  by  its  reddish  hue  from  that  of  asafoetida.  The  oil  of 
Hing,  as  distilled  by  one  of  us  (1877)  has  also  a  higher  specific  gravity, 
namely,  1*02  at  25°  C.  We  find  also  its  rotatory  power  stronger;  it 
deviated  38°*8  to  the  right,  when  examined  in  a  column  of  100  milli- 
metres in  length.  The  oil  of  common  asafoetida  deviated  13'**6  under 
the  same  conditions. 

By  gently  warming  the  Abushaheree  Hing  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  about  1*12  sp.  gr.,  it  displays  simply  a  dingy  brown 
hue.  By  shaking  it  with  water  and  a  little  ammonia  no  fluorescence 
is  produced.  In  all  these  respects  there  is  consequently  a  well-marked 
difference  between  the  drug  under  examination  and  common  asafoetida. 

F.  teterrivut  Kar.  et  Kir.,  a  plant  of  Soungaria,  is  likewise  remarkable 
for  its  intense  alliaceous  smell;  but  the  plant  is  not  known  as  the  source 
of  any  commercial  product.* 


GALBANUM. 

Gummi-reaina  Galbcmum;  Galbanum;  F.  Galbanum;  G,  Mutterharz, 

Botanical  Origin — The  uncertainty  that  exists  as  to  the  plants 
which  furnish  asafoetida,  hangs  over  those  which  produce  the  nearly 
allied  drug  Galbanum.  Judging  from  the  characters  of  the  latter,  it 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  it  is  yielded  by  umbelliferous  plants  of  at 
least  two  species,  which  are  probably  the  following  -7 — 


1  Flora  Orientalis,  ii.  (1872)  995. 

3  A  large  specimen  of  it  was  kindly  pre- 
sented to  one  of  us  (H. )  by  Mr.  D.  S.  Kemp 
of  Bombay.  We  have  also  examined  the 
same  drug  in  the  Indian  Museum,  and 
further  received  good  specimens  by  the  kind- 
ness of  Professor  Dymock.  See  his  notes 
Pharm,  Joum.  v.  (1875)  103,  and  viii. 
(1877)  103. 

s  Hisl.  des  Drogues,  iil  (1850)  223. 

*  //i«/.  Plantarufn,  L  vi.  c.  3. 


^  Oommes-r^sines  des  Ombelliftres  (th^se), 
Paris,  1869.  32. 

•Borszczow,  op,  cU,  13-14. 

'  The  following  in  addition  have  at  vari- 
oustimes  been  supposed  to  afford  galbanum: 
— Ferulaqo  gaWani/era  Koch,  a  native  of 
the  Mediterranean  region  and  Southern 
Russia;  Opoidia  gaJhanUera  LindL,  a 
Persian  plant  of  doubtful  genus ;  Bubon 
Oalbanum  L.  ,a  shrubby  nmbeUifer  of  South 
Africa. 
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1.  Ferula  gcdbaniflvxi  Boiss.  et  Buhae/ — a  plant  with  a  tall,  solid 
stem,  4  to  5  feet  high,  greyish,  tomentose  leaves,  and  thin  flat  fruits,  5 
to  6  lines  lon^,  2  to  3  broad,  discovered  in  1848  at  the  foot  of  Dema- 
wend  in  Northern  Persia,  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  same  mountain  at 
4,000  to  8,000  feet,  also  on  the  mountains  near  Kushkak  and  Churchura 
(Jajariid?).  Bunge  collected  the  same  plant  at  Subzawar.  Buhse  says 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Demawend  collect  the  gum  resin 
of  this  plant  which  is  Oalbanum ;  the  tears  which  exude  spontane- 
ously from  the  stem,  especially  on  its  lower  part  and  about  the  bases  of 
the  leaves,  are  at  first  milk-white,  but  become  yellow  by  exposure  to 
light  and  air.  It  is  not  the  practice,  so  far  as  he  observed,  to  wound 
the  plant  for  the  purpose  of  causing  the  juice  to  exude  more  freely,  .nor 
is  the  gathering  of  the  gum  in  this  district  any  special  object  of 
industry.'  The  plant  is  called  in  Persian  Khasauih,  and  the  Mazan- 
deran  dialect  Boridsheh. 

2.  F,  Tuhricavlia  Boiss.*  {F,  erubescena  Boiss.  ex  parte,  Aucher 
eocaicc.  n.  4614,  Kotschy  n.  666). — This  plant  was  collected  by  Kotschy 
in  goi*ges  of  the  Kuh  Dinar  range  in  Southern  Persia,  and  probably  by 
Aucher-Eloy  on  the .  mountain  of  Dalmkuh  in  Northern  Persia. 
Borszczow,^  who  regards  it  as  the  same  as  the  preceding  (though 
Boissier'  places  it  in  a  different  section  of  the  genus),  says,  on  uie 
authority  of  Buhse,  that  it  occui-s  locally  throughout  the  whole  of 
Northern  Persia,  is  found  in  plenty  on  the  slopes  of  Elwund  near 
Hamadan,  here  and  there  on  the  edge  of  the  great  central  salt-desert  of 
Peraia,  on  the  mountains  near  Subzawar,  between  Ghurian  and  Kh&f, 
west  of  Herat,  and  on  the  desert  plateau  west  of  Eliaf.  He  states, 
though  not  from  personal  observation,  that  its  gum-resin,  which  con- 
stitutes Persian  Gcdbanum,  is  collected  for  commercial  purposes 
around  Hamadan.  F,  mh^icaulis  Boiss.  has  been  beautifully  figured 
by  Berg*  under  the  name  of  F.  erubeacens. 

History — Oalbanum,  in  Hebrew  ChelbenaA,  was  an  ingredient  of 
the  incense  used  in  the  worship  of  the  ancient  Israelites,'  and  is  men- 
tioned by  the  earliest  writers  on  medicine  as  Hippocrates  and  Theo- 
phrastus."  Dioscorides  states  it  to  be  the  juice  of  a  i\rar^^ea;  growing 
in  Syria,  and  describes  its  characters,  and  the  method  of  purifying  it  by 
hot  water  exactly  as  followed  in  modem  times.  We  find  it  mentioned 
in  the  2nd  century  among  the  drugs  on  which  duty  was  levied  at  the 
Roman  custom  house  at  Alexandria/  Under  the  name  of  Kvnmah  it 
was  well  known  to  the  Arabians,  and  through  them  to  the  physicians 
of  the  school  of  Salerno. 

In  the  journal  of  expenses  of  John,  king  of  France,  during  his  capti- 
vity in  England,  A.D.  1359-60,  there  is  an  entry  for  the  purchase  of  1  lb. 

^At{fz&hlung   der  in  einer  ReUe  durch  *Berg  u.  Schmidt,  Offizmelle  Oeto&chse, 

TVanskaukasien  und  Persien  gesammelten  iv.  (18^)  tab.  31  6. 

PJktnzen. — Nouv,  M^m,  de  laSoc.  imp.  des  '  Exodns  xxx.  34. — Jee,  Sirach  xxiv.  18. 

Jxai.  de  Moecou,  xii.  (1860)  09. — Fig.  in  — In   imitation   of   the    ancient    Jewish 

B«Dtley  and  Trimen,  Med,  Plants,  part  16.  custom,  Galbanmn  is  a  component  of  the 

'Bohse,  l,c, ;  tlao  Bulletin  de  la  Soc,  imp.  incense  used  in  the  Irvingite  chapels  in 

de$  Nat,  de  Moscou,  xxiii.  (1850)  548.  London. 

^DiaanasesPlantarumnavarumprceaertim  ^XaXfidmi — Theophr.    Hiit.  Plant,     ix. 

orientoiihfm,  ser.  ii  fasc  2  (1856)  92.  c.  1. 

^  On.  cit.  36  (see  p.  315,  note  1).  "Vincent,  Commerce  qf  the  Ancients,  ii, 

•  Flora  Orientalis,  ii.  (1872)  995.  (1807  692. 
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of  Gtalbanum  which  cost  IGa.,  1  lb.  of  Sasapenum  {Serapimk)  at  the  aame 
time  costing  only  2^.^  In  common  with  other  products  of  the  East^ 
these  drugs  used  to  reach  England  by  way  of  Venice,  and  are  mentioned 
among  the  exports  of  that  city  to  London  in  1503.' 

An  edict  of  Henry  III.  of  France  promulgated  in  1581^  gives  the 
prices  per  lb.  of  the  gum  resins  of  the  tlmbelliferce  as  follows : — Opopa- 
nax,  32  sols,  Sagapenum  22  sols,  Asafoetida  15  sols,  Qalbanum  10  sols, 
Ammoniacum  6  sols  6  deniers.' 

Description— Galbanum  is  met  with  in  drops  or  tears,  adhering 
inUr  86  into  a  mass,  usually  compact  and  hard,  but  sometimes  found  so 
soft  as  to  be  fluid  The  tears  are  of  the  size  of  a  lentil  to  that  of  a 
hazel-nut,  translucent,  and  of  various  shades  of  light  brown,  yellowish 
or  faintly  greenish.  The  drug  has  a  peculiar,  not  unpleasant,  aromatic 
odour,  and  a  disagreeable,  bitter,  alliaceous  taste. 

In  one  variety,  the  tears  are  dull  and  waxy,  of  a  light  yellowish 
tint  when  fresh,  but  becoming  of  an  orange  brown  by  keeping ;  they  are 
but  little  disposed  to  run  together,  and  are  sometimes  quite  dry  and 
loose,  with  an  odour  that  somewhat  reminds  one  of  savine.  In  recent 
importations  of  this  form  of  galbanum,  we  have  noticed  a  considerable 
admixture  of  thin  transverse  slices  of  the  root  of  the  plant,  an  inch  or 
more  in  diameter. 

Chemical  Composition — Galbanum  contains  volatile  oil,  resin  and 
mucilage.  The  first,  of  which  7  per  cent,  may  be  obtained  by  distillation 
with  water,  is  a  colourless  or  slightly  yellowish  liquid,  partly  consisting 
of  a  hydrocarbon,  C^'H",  boiling  at  from  170"  to  180'.  This  oil  affords 
easily  crystals  of  terpin,  OTI"+3  OH',  if  it  is  treated  as  mentioned  in 
the  article  Oleum  Cajuputi;  it  also  affords  the  crystallized  compound 
CP'^ff^+HCl.  But  the  prevailing  part  of  oil  of  galbanum  consists  of 
hydrocarbons  of  a  much  higher  boiling  point.  The  crude  oil  has  a 
mild  aromatic  taste,  and  deviates  the  ray  of  polarized  light  to 
the  right. 

The  resin,  which  we  find  to  constitute  about  60  per  cent  of  the 
drug,  is  very  soft,  and  dissolves  in  ether  or  in  alkaline  liquids,  even 
in  milk  of  lime,  but  only  partially  in  bisulphide  of  carbon.  When 
heated  for  some  time  at  100"*  C.  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields 
Umbdliferone,  CH'O',  which  may  be  dissolved  from  the  acid  liquid  by 
means  of  ether  or  chloroform ;  it  is  obtained  on  evaporation  in  colour- 
less acicular  crystals.  Umbelliferone  is  soluble  in  hot  water;  its 
solution  exhibits,  especially  on  addition  of  an  alkali,  a  brilliant  blue 
fluorescence  which  is  destroyed  by  an  acid.  If  a  small  fragment  of 
galbanum  is  immersed  in  water,  the  fluorescence  is  immediately  pro- 
duced by  a  drop  of  ammonia.*  The  same  phenomenon  takes  place  with 
asafoetida,  not  at  all  with  ammoniacum  ;  it  is  probably  due  to  traces  of 
umbelliferone  pre-existing  in  the  former  drugs.     By  boiling  the  umbel- 


1  Doilet  d'Arcq,  CompUs  dt  VArgenterie 
des  Rom  de  France  (1851)  236.— The  prices 
must  be  multiplied  by  3  to  give  a  notion  of 
present  value. 

2  Pasi,  Tarifa  de  Pcsi  e  Miaurt,  Venet. 
1521.  204  (1st  edition,  1503). 

•Fontanon,  Edicts  ct    Ordonnances  dea 
RoUde  France,  ii.  (1585)  388. 
'  This  property  of  umbelliferone  may  be 


beautifully  shown  by  dippins  some  bibu- 
lous paper  into  water  which  has  stood  for 
an  hour  or  two  on  lumps  of  galbanum,  and 
drying  it.  A  strip  of  this  paper  pbu^  in 
a  test  tube  of  water  with  a  drop  of  am- 
monia, wiU  ^ve  a  superb  blue  solution, 
instantly  losing  its  colour  on  the  addition 
of  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
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liferone  with  concentrated  caustic  lye,  it  splits  up  into  resorcin,  carbonic 
acid  and  formic  acid. 

Umbelliferone  is  also  produced  from  many  other  aromatic  umbelli- 
ferous plants,  as  Angelica,  Levisticum  and  Meum,  when  their  respec- 
tive resins  are  submitted  te  dry  distillation.  According  te  Zwenger 
(1860)  it  may  be  likewise  obtained  from  the  resin  of  Daphne  Mezerev/m 
L.  The  yield  is  always  small ;  it  is  highest  in  galbanum,  but  even 
in  this  does  not  much  exceed  0*8  per  cent,  reckoned  on  the  crude 
dm^ 

By  submitting  galbanum-resin  to  dry  distillation,  there  will  be 
obtained  a  thick  oil  of  an  intense  and  brilliant  blue,^  which  was  noticed 
as  early  as  about  the  year  1730  by  Caspar  Neumann  of  Berlin.  It  is  a 
liquid  having  an  aromatic  odour  and  a  bitter  acrid  taste ;  in  cold  it 
deposits  crystels  of  umbelliferone,  which  can  be  extracted  by  repeatedly 
shaking  the  oil  with  boiling  water.  A  small  amount  of  fatty  acids  is 
also  removed  at  the  same  time.  Submitted  te  rectification  the  crude 
oil  at  first  yields  a  greenish  portion  and  then  the  superb  blue  oil. 
Kachler  (1871)  found  that  it  could  be  resolved  by  fractional  distillation 
into  a  colourless  oil  having  the  formula  C?*ir*,  and  a  blue  oil  te  which 
he  assigned  the  composition  C?°H"0,  boiling  at  289"  C.  As  to  the 
hydrocarbon,  it  boils  at  240°  C,  and  therefore  difiers  from  the  essential 
oil  obtained  when  galbanum  is  distilled  with  water.  The  blue  oil,  after 
due  purification,  agrees,  according  te  Kachler,  with  the  blue  oil  of  the 
flowers  of  Matricaria  Chamomilla  L.  Each  may  be  transformed  by 
means  of  potassium  inte  a  colourless  hydrocarbon,  CP°H";  or  by 
anhydiide  of  phosphoric  acid  into  another  product,  CP^H",  likewise 
colourless.  The  latter,  as  well  as  the  former  hydrocarbon,  if  diluted 
with  ether,  and  bromine  be  added,  assumes  for  a  moment  a  fine  blue 
tint;  the  colourless  oil  as  afi'orded  by  the  drug  on  distillation  with 
water  assumes  also  the  same  coloration  with  bromine. 

By  fusing  galbanum-resin  with  potash,  Hlasiwetz  and  Barth  (1864) 
obtained  crystals  (about  6  per  cent.)  of  Resorcin  or  Meta-Dioxybenzol, 
together  with  acetic  and  volatile  fatty  acids.  The  name  of  this  remark- 
able substance  alludes  to  Orcin,  which  had  been  extracted  in  1829  by 
Bobiquet  from  lichens.  The  formula  of  Resorcin,  (?H*(OH)',  shows  at 
once  its  relations  to  Orcin,  (?IPCH*(OH)^  Resorcin  has  been  ascer- 
tained to  be  frequently  produced  by  melting  other  resins  with  potash  ; 
it  has  also  been  prepared  on  a  large  scale  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
brilliant  colouring  matter  called  Eoain,  Galbanum-resin  treated  with 
nitric  acid  yields  Trinitroresorcin  C?H(NO^)'(OH)^  the  so-called 
Styphnic  Add. 

If  galbanum,  or  still  better  it?  resin,  is  very  moderately  warmed 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  a  red  hue  is  developed,  which 
turns  violet  or  bluish  if  spirit  of  wine  is  slowly  added.  Asafoetida 
treated  in  the  same  way  assumes  a  dingy  greenish  colour,  and  am- 
monicumm  is  not  altered  at  all.  This  test  probably  depends  upon  the 
formation  of  resorcin,  which  in  itself  is  not  coloured  bv  hydrochloric 
acid,  but  assumes  a  red  or  blue  colour  if  sugar  or  mucilage  or  certain 
other  substances  are  present.  It  is  remarkable  that  ammoniacum, 
though  likewise  yielding  resorcin  when  fused  with  potash,  assumes  no 

^  We  have  found  it  best  to  mix  the  gal-        ice-stone  ;    the   oil   is   then    easily   and 
banom-resin  with  coarsely  powdered  pum-        abundantly  obtainable. 
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red  colour  when  wanned  with  hydrochloric  acid.    The  mucilage  of 
galbanum  has  not  been  minutely  examined. 

Commerce — ^Galbanum  is,  we  believe,  brought  into  commerce  chiefly 
from  Eastern  Europe.  It  is  stated  that  considerable  quantities  reach 
Russia  by  way  of  Astrachan  and  Orenburg. 

Uses — Galbanum  is  administered  internally  as  a  stimulating  expec- 
torant, and  is  occasionally  applied  in  the  form  of  plaster  to  indolent 
swellings. 

Allied  Substances. 

Sagapenwm — ^This  is  a  gum-resin  which,  when  pure,  forms  a  tough 
sofbish  mass  of  closely  agglutinated  tears.  It  differs  from  asafoetida  in 
forming  brownish  (not  milk-white)  tears,  which  when  broken  do  not 
acquire  a  pink  tint;  also  in  not  having  an  alliaceous  odour.  A  good 
specimen  presented  to  us  by  Professor  Dymock  of  Bombay  (1878)  re- 
minds in  that  and  other  respects  rather  of  galbanum.  We  find  this 
sagapenum  to  be  devoid  of  sulphur  but  containing  umbelliferone  ;  it  is 
extremely  remarkable  for  the  intense  and  permanent  purely  blue  colour 
it  acquires  in  cold  when  the  smallest  fragment  of  the  drug  is  immersed 
in  hydrochloric  acid  1"13  sp.  gr. 

Sagapenum,  which  in  mediseval  pharmacy  was  often  called  Sem- 
pinum,  IS  so  frequently  mentioned  by  the  older  writers  that  it  must 
have  been  a  plentiful  substance.  At  the  present  day  it  can  scarcely 
be  procured  genuine  even  at  Bombay,  whither  it  is  sometimes  brought 
from  Persia.    The  botanical  origin  of  the  drug  is  unknown. 

AMMONIACUM. 

Ov/mmi-reaina  Amrtioniacurn;  Ammoniacum  or  Oum  Ammoniacum; 
F.  Oomme-r^ne  Ammoniaque  ;  G.  Ammoniak-gummiharz. 

Botanical  Origin. — Dorema  Amvioniacum,  Don,  a  perennial  plant,' 
with  a  stout,  erect,  leafless  flower-stem,  6  to  8  feet  high,  aividing  towards 
its  upper  part  into  numerous  ascending  branches,  along  which  are  dis- 
posed on  thick  short  stalks,  ball-like  simple  umbels,  scarcely  half  an  inch 
across,  of  very  small  flowers.  The  aspect  of  the  full-grown  plant  is  there- 
fore very  unlike  that  of  Ferula.  Tlie  Dorenia  has  large  compound 
leaves  with  broad  lobes.  The  whole  plant  in  its  young  state  is  covered 
with  a  tomentum  of  soft,  stellate  hairs,  which  give  it  a  greyish  look,  but 
which  disappear  as  it  ripens  its  fruits.  The  withered  stems  long  remain 
erect,  and  occurring  in  immense  abundance  and  overtopping  me  other 
vegetation  of  the  arid  desert,  having  a  striking  appearance.^  The  root  is 
described  in  the  article  on  Sumbul,  p.  313. 

The  plant  occurs  over  a  wide  area  of  the  barren  regions  of  which 
Persia  is  the  centre.  Accordingto  Bunge  and  Bienert,  its  north-western 
limit  appears  to  be  Shahrud  (S.E.  of  Asterabad),  whence  it  extends  east- 
wards to  the  deserts  south  of  the  Sea  of  Aral  and  the  Sir-Daria.  The 
most  southern  point  at  which  the  plant  has  been  observed  is  Basiran, 
a  village  of  Southern  Khorassan  in  N.  lat.  32^  E.  long.  59°, 

^  Fig.  in  Bentley  and  Trimen,   Medic,        118 ;  Polak,  Persieny  das  Land  und  seine 
PlanU,  part  33  (1878).  Leuie,  u.  (1865)  282. 

*  Fraaer,  Journey  into  Khorasdn,  1825. 
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Of  the  three  or  four  other  species  of  Dorefma^  D.  AucheH  Boiss/ 
affords  very  good  ammoniacum,  as  we  know  by  an  ample  specimen  of  the 
^m  deposited  together  with  the  plant  in  the  British  Museum  by  Mr. 
W.  EL  Loftus,  who  in  1751  collected  both  at  Kinind  in  Western  Persia, 
where  the  plant  is  called  in  Kurdish  Zuh,  Boissier^  includes  as  D, 
Aucheri  another  plant,  called  by  Loftus  D.  rohustv/niy  the  gum  of  which 
is  certainly  different  from  ammoniacum.  Of  the  plant  itself  there  are 
only  fruUa  in  the  British  Museum. 

History — The  first  writer  to  mention  ammoniacum  is  Dioscorides, 
who  states  it  to  be  the  juice  of  a  Nartliex  growing  about  Gyrene  in 
Libya,  and  that  it  is  produced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  temple  of 
Ammon.  He  says  it  is  of  two  sorts,  the  one  like  frankincense  in  pure, 
solid  tears,  the  other  massive,  and  contaminated  with  earthy  impurities. 
Pliny  gives  essentially  the  same  account. 

The  succeeding  Greek  and  Latin  authors  on  medicine  throw  but  little 
light  on  the  drug,  which  however  is  mentioned  by  most  of  them  as  used 
in  fumigation.  Hence  we  find  such  terms  as  ATnmoniac'iiTrh  thymiama,* 
Ammonidcum  sufimen,  Thus  Libycum. 

The  African  origin  assigned  to  the  drug  by  Dioscorides,  has  long 
perplexed  pharmacologists ;  but  it  is  now  well  ascertained  that  in  Morocco 
a  kurge  species  of  Ferula  yields  a  gum-resin  having  some  resemblance  to 
ammoniacum,  and  still  an  object  of  traj9ic  with  Egypt  and  Arabia,  where 
it  is  employed,  like  the  ancient  drug,  in  fumigations.  There  can  be 
but  little  doubt  we  think,  that  the  ammoniacum  of  Morocco  is  identical 
with  the  ammoniacum  of  the  ancients ;  it  may  well  have  been  imported 
by  way  of  Gyrene  from  regions  lying  further  westward.* 

Persian  ammoniacum  or  the  ammoniacum  of  European  commerce 
may  also  have  been  known  in  very  remote  times,  though  we  are  unable 
to  trace  it  back  earlier  than  the  10th  century,  at  which  period  it  is  men- 
tioned by  Isaac  Judseus*  and  by  the  Persian  physician  Alhervi."  Both 
these  writers  designate  it  UshaJc,  a  name  whicn  it  bears  in  Persia  to  the 
present  day. 

Collection — The  stem  of  the  plant  abounds  in  a  milky  juice  which 
flows  out  on  the  slightest  puncture.  The  agent  which  occasions  the  exu- 
dation is  a  beetle,  multitudes  of  which  pierce  the  stem.  The  gum,  the 
drops  of  which  speedily  harden,  partly  remains  adherent  to  the  stem  and 
partly  falls  to  the  ground ;  it  is  gathered  about  the  end  of  July  by 
the  peasants,  who  sell  it  to  dealers  for  conveyance  to  Ispahan  or  the 
coast.^ 

Young  roots  3  to  4  years  old  are,  according  to  Borszczow,  extremely 
rich  in  milky  juice  which  sometimes  exudes  into  the  surrounding  soil  in 
large  drops ;  there  is  also  an  exudation  from  the  fibrous  crown  of  the 
root  of  a  dark  inferior  sort  of  ammoniacum.  The  gum-resin  appears  to 
be  collected  in  quantity  only  in  Peraia.     One  of  the  chief  localities 

^  Fig.  in  Bentley  and  Trimen,  part  4.  ^Seligmann,  Liber  FundamevUorumPhxir- 

«  Flora  Orietitalis,  ii.  (1872)  1009.  macologia,  Vindob.  1830.  35. 

'Alexander  Trallianus  in  Puschmann's  ^  J  oloooMon,  Journey  from  Indiaio  England 

edition  (see  appendix)  581.  588.  through  Persia,  etc,  1818.  93.  94  ;  Hart, 

*  Hanbory,  Pharm,  Joum,  March  22,  quoted  by  Don,  Linn,  Tram,  xvL  (1833) 
1873w  741 ;  or  Sdeince  Papers,  375.  605. 

*  Opera  Omnia,  Lngd.  1515,  Ub.  ii.  Prac- 
tioatc  44 
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for  it  are  the  desert  plains  about  Yezdikfaast,  between  Ispahan  and 
Shiraz. 

Description — ^Ammoniacum  occurs  in  dry  grains  or  tears  of  roundish 
form,  from  the  size  of  a  small  pea  to  that  of  a  cherry,  or  in  nodular 
limips.  They  are  externally  oi  a  pale  creamy  yellow,  opaque  and 
milky-white  within.  By  long  keeping,  the  outer  colour  darkens  to  a 
cmnamon-brown.  Ammoniacum  is  brittle,  showing  when  broken  a  duU 
waxy  lustre,  but  it  easily  softens  with  warmth.  It  has  a  bitter  acrid 
taste,  and  a  peculiar,  characteristic,  non-alliaceous  odour.  It  readily 
forms  a  white  emulsion  when  triturated  with  water.  It  is  coloured 
yellow  by  caustic  potash.  Hypochlorites,  as  common  bleaching  powder, 
give  it  a  bright  orange  hue,  while  they  do  not  affect  the  Morocco  drug. 

Ammoniacum  is  obtained  from  the  mature  plant,  the  ripe  mericarps 
of  which,  f  of  an  inch  in  length,  are  often  found  sticking  to  the  tears. 
By  pressure  the  tears  agglutmate  into  a  compact  mass,  which  is  the 
Lwrwp  Ammoniacum  of  the  druggists.  It  is  generally  less  pure  than  the 
detached  grains,  and  fetches  a  lower  price. 

Chemical  Composition — Ammoniacum  is  a  mixture  of  volatile 
oil  with  resin  and  gum.  We  obtained  only  ^  per  cent,  of  oil  which  we 
find  to  be  dextrogyrate ;  we  failed  in  obtaining  terpin  (see  Galbanum,  p. 
322)  from  it.  The  oil  has  the  precise  odour  of  the  drug,  contains,  accora- 
ing  to  our  experiments,  no  sulphur ;  a  similar  observation  was  made  by 
Przeciszewski.^  Vigier^  asserts  that  it  blackens  silver,  and  that  after 
oxidation  with  nitric  acid,  he  detected  in  it  sulphuric  acid.  He  states 
that,  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  oil  acquires  a  fine  violet  tint  passing 
by  all  shades  to  black  ;  we  failed  in  obtaining  this  coloration.  By 
diluting  the  oil  with  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  then  adding  mineral  acids, 
we  observed  only  yellow  colorations.  The  oil  diluted  with  alcohol 
acquires  a  reddish  hue  by  ferric  chloride. 

The  resin  ammoniacum  usually  amounts  to  about  70  per  cent. 
Przeciszewski  asserts  that  the  indifferent  resin  when  heated  yields  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  Our  own  experiments  failed  to  show  the  presence 
of  sulphur  in  the  ci^vxie  drug ;  and  the  same  negative  result  has  been 
more  recently  obtained  in  some  careful  experiments  by  Moss.'  Water 
when  boiled  with  the  resin  acquires  a  yellowhue  and  slightly  acid  reaction; 
the  liquid  assumes  an  intense  red  coloration  on  addition  of  ferric 
chloride. 

Unlike  the  gum  resin  of  allied  plants,  ammoniacum  yields  no  um- 
belliferone.  When  melted  with  caustic  potash  it  affords  a  little 
resorcin. 

The  mucilaginous  matter  of  the  drug  consists  of  a  gum  readily 
soluble  in  water  and  a  smaller  quantity  of  about  \  of  an  insoluble  part, 
no  doubt  identical  with  that  occurring  in  asafoetida  and  galbanum. 
The  aqueous  solution  of  the  gum  of  ammoniacum  is  very  slightly 
levogyre. 

Commerce — Ammoniacum  is  shipped  to  Europe  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  by  way  of  Bombay.  The  exports  from  the  latter  place  in  the  year 
1871-72  were  453  cwt.,  all  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom.     The 

^  Pharmaholoffische  Unterauchungen  Hber  ^  Oommrs-r^ines  des  Ombellif^res  (Th^e), 

Ammoniacum^  Sagapenum  und  Opopanax,        Paris,  1869.  93. 
Dorpat,  1861.  » Phatm.  Joum.  March  29,  1873.  761. 
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quantity  imported  into  Bombay  in  1872-73  was  1671  cwt.,all  from  the 
Persian  Gulf/ 

Uses — The  dinig  is  administered  as  an  expectorant  and  is  also  used 
in  certain  plasters. 

Allied   Gum-resins. 

African  Ammoniacum. — This  is  according  to  Lindley  ^  the  pro- 
duct of  Ferula  iingitana  L.,  a  species  growing  over  all  northern  Alrica 
as  far  as  Syria,  Rhodus  and  Chios.  It  is  called  Keith  in  Morocco,  its  pro- 
duct, Fasayy  being  shipped  occasionally  at  Mazagan  (el  Bridja)  or  also 
at  Mogador.  This  gum-resin  is  in  large,  compact,  dark  masses,  formed 
of  agglutinated  tears  having  a  whitish  or  pale  greenish,  or  a  fawn 
colour.  But  there  are  also  seen  very  impure  masses.  The  weak 
odour  of  the  Moroccan  drug  is  not  suggestive  of  true  ammoniacum. 
Moss  (1873)  found  in  a  specimen  of  the  former  9  per  cent  of  gum  and 
67  per  cent,  of  resin.  It  yielded  umbelliferone  to  Hirschsohn  (1875), 
and  by  melting  it  with  potash  Goldschmiedt  (1878)  obtained  Resorcin 
and  a  peculiar  acid,  C^^H^^O^  which  he  failed  to  obtain  from  true 
ammoniacum. 

Opapanax — ^A  gum-resin  occurring  in  hard,  nodular,  brittle,  earthy- 
looking  lumps  of  a  bright  orange-brown  hue,  and  penetrating  oflFensive 
odour,  reminding  one  of  crushed  ivy- leaves.  It  is  commonly  attributed 
to  Ojxypanax  Chironiv/ni  Koch,  a  native  of  Mediterranean  Europe. 
We  have  never  seen  a  specimen  known  to  have  been  obtained  from 
this  plant;  but  can  say  that  the  gum-resin  of  the  nearly  allied  Opopd- 
nax  persicum  Boiss.,  as  collected  by  Loftus  at  Kirrind  in  Western 
Persia  in  1851,  has  neither  the  appearance  nor  the  characteristic  odour 
of  officinal  opopanax.  Powell,*  who  endeavoured  to  trace  the  origin  of 
the  drug,  regards  it  as  a  product  of  Persia. 

Opopanax  was  very  common  in  old  pharmacy,  but  has  fallen  out  of 
use,  and  is  now  both  rare  and  expensive.* 


FRUCTUS     ANETHI. 

Semen  Anethi ;  Dill  Fi^its,  Dill  Seeds ;  F.  Fruits  cPAneth ; 

G.  Dillfruchte. 

Botanical  Origin — Anethum  graveolens  L.,  {PencedanuTa*  graveo- 
lens  Hiem)  an  erect,  glaucous  annual  plant,  with  finely  striated  stems, 
usually  to  1  to  1^  feet  high,  pinnate  leaves  with  setaceous  linear  seg- 
ments, and  yellow  flowera. 

It  is  indigenous  to  the  Mediterranean  region,  Southern  Russia  and 
the  Caucasian  provinces,  but  is  found  as  a  cornfield  weed  in  many 


'  Statement  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation 
of  the  Presidency  of  Bombay ,  1871-72,  and 
1872-73. 

'  Aa  stated  by  Pereira,  Mat,  Medica,  ii. 
part  2  (1857)  p.  186.  See  also  Hanbnry, 
Science  Papers,  1876.  376. 

•  Economic  Products  of  the  Punjab,  i. 
(1868)  402. 

^  Further  particulars  regardiog  Opopanax 


and  Sagapennm,  may  be  found  in  the 
theses  of  rrzeciszewski  (1861)  and  Vigier 
(1869),  noticed  in  our  article  on  Ammo- 
niacum, and  Dragendorff's  Jahresbericht, 
1875.   119.  120. 

^  Bentham  and  Hooker  {Oen.  Plant,  919) 
suppress  the  genus  Anethum,  uniting  its 
one  solitary  species  with  Peucedanunu 
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other  countries,  and  is  frequently  cultivated  in  gardens.     It  suooeeds  in 
Norway  as  far  north  as  Throndhjem. 

Dill,  under  the  Hindustani  name  of  Suva  or  Soyah,  is  largely  grown 
in  various  ports  of  India,  where  the  plant  though  of  but  a  few  months' 
duration,  grows  to  a  height  of  2  to  3  feet.  On  account  of  a  slight 
peculiarity  in  the  fruit,  the  Indian  plant  was  regarded  by  Roxburgh 
and  De  CandoUe  as  a  distinct  species,  and  called  Anethum  Sotva,  but 
it  possesses  no  botanical  characters  to  warrant  its  separation  from  A, 
graveolens. 

History — Dill  is  commonly  regarded  to  be  the  "Avrfiov  of  Diosoo- 
rides,  the  Anethum  of  Palladius  and  other  ancient  writers,  as  well  as  of 
the  New  Testament.^  In  Greece  the  name  "Avtfiov  is  at  present 
applied  ^  to  a  plant  of  very  similar  appearance,  Carum  Ridoljm  Benth. 
et  Hook  {Anethv/m  segetum  L.).  By  the  later  Greeks,  the  term 
*Avfjdov  was  also  used  for  dill.^ 

Dill,  as  well  as  coriander,  fennel,  cumin,  and  ammi,  was  in  frequent 
requisition  in  Britain  in  Anglo-Saxon  times/  The  name  is  derived 
according  to  Prior  ^  from  the  old  Norse  word  diUa,  to  IvZl,  in  allusion 
to  the  reputed  carminative  properties  of  the  drug.  However  this  may 
be,  we  find  the  word  occurring  in  the  10th  century  in  the  Vocabulary 
of  Alfric,  archbishop  of  Canterbury/  The  wordis  diU  and  till,  un- 
doubtedly meaning  this  drug,  were  also  used  in  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land  as  early  as  a.d.  1000. 

Description — The  fruit,  which  has  the  characters  usual  to  Umbd- 
lifercB,  is  of  ovoid  form,  much  compressed  dorsally,  surrounded  with  a 
broad  flattened  margin.  The  mericarps  about  tV  of  an  inch  wide,  are 
mostly  separate ;  they  are  provided  with  5  equidistant,  filiform  ridges, 
of  which  the  two  lateral  lose  themselves  in  the  paler,  broad,  thin 
margin.  The  three  others  are  sharply  keeled;  the  darkest  space 
between  them  is  occupied  by  a  vitta  and  two  occur  on  the  commissure. 
In  the  Indian  drug,  the  mericarps  are  narrower  and  more  convex,  the 
ridges  more  distinct  and  pale,  and  the  border  less  winged.  In  other 
respects  it  accords  with  that  of  Europe.  The  odour  and  taste  of  dill 
are  agreeably  aromatic. 

Microscopic  Characters — The  pericarp  is  formed  of  a  small 
number  of  flattened  cells,  which  in  the  inner  layer  are  of  a  brown 
colour ;  the  ridges  consist  as  usual  of  a  strong  fibro-vascular  bundle. 
The  vittaB  in  a  transverse  section  present  an  elliptic  outline  lixr  of 
an  inch  or  less  in  diameter.  The  margin  of  the  mericarp  is  built  up 
of  porous,  parenchymatous  tissue.  The  albumen  as  in  the  seeds  of  all 
umbellifers,  consists  of  thick-walled,  angular  cells,  loaded  with  fatty 
oil,  and  globular  grains  of  albuminous  matters  which  present  a  dark 
c^oss  when  examined  by  polarized  light. 

Chemical  Composition — Dill  fruit  yields  from  3  to  4  per  cent,  of 

*  Matt,  xxiii.  23, — where  it  has  been  ren-  *  LeechdomSf  Ac. ,  edited  bv  Cockayne, 

dered  anUe  by  the  English  translators  from  18&1-66, — see  especially  Herbarium  Apu- 

Wicklif  (1380)  downwards.     But  in  other  leiit  dating  about  a.d.  1050,  in  vol.  i.  pp. 

versions,  the  word  is  correctly  translated.  219.  235.  237.  281.  293. 

'  Heldreich,  Nutzpflawxn  Oricchenlands  ■  Popular  NamM  of  British  Plants,  1870. 

(1862)  40.  •  Volume    of    Vocabularies,   edited    by 

^  LBmgkAye\,Botanikd./tpdUrenOriechen,  Wright,  1867.  30. 

Berlin,  1866.  39. 
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an  essential  oil,  the  largest  proportion  of  which  was  found  by  Gladstone 
(1864-1872)  to  be  a  hydrocarbon,  (?'Hi«,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
ATteOieme,  This  substance  has  a  lemon-like  odour,  sp.  gr.  •84!6,  and 
boils  at  172°  C.  It  deviates  a  ray  of  polarized  light  strongly  to  the 
right.  Nietzki  (1874)  ascertained  that  there  is,  moreover,  present 
another  hydrocarbon,  C^^ff  ®,  in  a  very  small  proportion,  which  boils  at 
155-160^  A  third  constituent  of  oil  of  dill  is  in  all  probability  identi- 
cal with  carvol  (see  page  307) ;  we  prepared  from  the  former  inmied- 
iately  the  crystals  (C%"0)2SH2. 

Uses — The  distilled  water  of  dill  is  stomachic  and  carminative,  and 
frequently  prescribed  as  a  vehicle  for  more  active  medicines.  The  seeds 
are  much  used  for  culinary  and  medicinal  purposes  by  the  people  of 
India,  but  are  little  employed  in  Continental  Europe. 


FRUCTUS  CORIANDRI. 

Semen  Coriandri;  Coriander  Fruits,  Coriander  Seeds,  Corianders; 

F.  Fruits  de  Coriandre ;  G.  Koriander, 

Botanical  Origin — Coriandrum  sativum  L.,  a  small  glabrous, 
annual  plant,  apparently  indigenous  to  the  Mediterranean  and  Caucasian 
regions,  not  known  growing  wild,  but  now  found  as  a  cornfield  weed 
throughout  the  temperate  pai-ts  of  the  Old  World.  It  is  cidtivated  in 
many  countries,  ana  has  thus  found  its  way  even  to  Paraguay.  In 
England  the  cultivation  of  coriander  has  long  been  carried  on,  but  only 
to  a  very  limited  extent. 

History — Coriander  appears  to  occur  in  the  famous  Egyptian 
papyrus  Ebers  ;  it  is  also  mentioned,  under  the  name  of  Kustumburu, 
in  early  Sanskrit  authors,  and  is  also  met  with  in  the  Scriptures.^ 

The  plant  owes  its  names  Kopiov,  Koplavvov,  and  KopidvSpov,  or  also 
in  the  middle  ages,  KoXidvSpov,  i^  the  ofiensive  odour  it  exnales  when 
handled,  and  which  reminds  one  of  bugs, — in  Greek  Kopi^.  This 
character  caused  it  to  be  regarded  in  the  middle  ages  as  having  poison- 
ous properties.^  The  ripe  fruits  which  are  entirely  free  from  She  foetid 
smell  of  the  growing  plant,  were  used  as  a  spice  by  the  Jews  and  the 
Romans,  and  in  medicine  from  a  very  early  period.  Cato,  who  wrote 
on  agriculture  in  the  3rd  century  B.C.,  notices  the  cultivation  of 
coriander.  Pliny  states  that  the  best  is  that  of  Egypt.  It  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  book  "  De  opsoniis  et  condimentis  "  of  Apicius 
Coelius,  about  the  3rd  century  of  our  era.  Coriander  is  also  included 
in  the  list  of  Charlemagne,  alluded  to  pages  92,  98,  etc. 

Coriander  was  well  known  in  Britain  prior  to  the  Norman  Conquest, 
and  often  employed  in  ancient  Welsh  and  English  medicine  and 
cookery. 

Cultivation — Coriander,  called  by  the  farmers  Col,  is  cultivated  in 
the  eastern  counties  of  England,  especially  in  Essex.  It  is  sometimes 
sown  with  caraway,  and  being  an  annual  is  gathei'ed  and  harvested  the 
first  year,  the  caraway  remaining  in  the  ground.  The  seedling  plants 
are  hoed  so  as  to  leave  those  that  are  to  remain  in  rows  10  to  12  inches 

^Exod.  xvi,  31  ;  Num.  xi.  7.  ^Petrus  de  Abbano,  Tract,  de  VtxwM^ 
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apart.  The  plant  is  cut  with  sickles,  and  when  dry  the  seed  is  thrashed 
out  on  a  cloth  in  the  centre  of  the  field.  On  the  best  land,  15  cwt.  per 
acre  is  reckoned  an  average  crop.^ 

Description — ^The  fruit  of  coriander  consists  of  a  pair  of  hemi- 
spherical mericarps,  firmly  joined  so  as  to  form  an  almost  regular  globe, 
measuring  on  an  average  about  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  crowned  by 
the  stylopodium  and  calycinal  teeth,  and  sometimes  by  the  slender 
diverging  styles.  The  pericarp  bears  on  each  half,  4  perfectly  straight 
sharpish  ridges,  regarded  as  secondary  (Juga  secwndaria) ;  two  other 
ridges,  often  of  darker  colour,  belonging  to  the  mericarps  in  common, 
the  separation  of  which  takes  place  in  a  rather  sinuous  line.  The 
shallow  depression  between  each  pair  of  these  straight  ridges  is  occu- 
pied by  a  zig-zag  raised  line  (jugum  pri/mariv/m),  of  which  there  are 
therefore  5  in  each  mericarp.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  each  mericarp 
has  5  (zig-zag)  so-called  primary  ridges,  and  4  (keeled  and  more  pro- 
minent) secondary,  besides  the  lateral  ridges  which  mark  the  suture 
or  line  of  separation.  There  are  no  vittse  on  the  outer  surface  of  the 
pericarp.  Of  the  5  teeth  of  the  calyx,  2  often  grow  into  long,  pointed, 
persistent  lobes  ;  they  proceed  from  the  outer  fiowers  of  the  umbeL 

Though  the  two  mericarps  are  closely  united,  they  adhere  only  by 
the  thin  pericarp,  enclosing  when  ripe  a  lenticular  cavity.  On  each 
side  of  this  cavity,  the  skin  of  the  fruit  separates  from  that  of  the  seed, 
displaying  the  two  brown  vittae  of  each  mericarp.  In  transverse  sec- 
tion, the  albumen  appears  crescent-shaped,  the  concave  side  being 
towards  the  cavity.  The  carpophore  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  latter 
as  a  column,  connected  with  the  pericarp  only  at  top  and  bottom. 

Corianders  are  smooth  and  rather  hard,  in  colour  buff  or  light  brown. 
They  have  a  very  mild  aromatic  taste,  and,  when  crushed,  a  peculiar 
fragrant  smell.  When  unripe,  their  odour,  like  that  of  the  fresn  plant, 
is  offensive.  The  nature  of  the  chemical  change  that  occasions  this 
alteration  in  odour  has  not  been  made  out. 

The  Indian  corianders  shipped  from  Bombay  are  of  large  size  and  of 
elongated  form. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  structural  peculiarities  of  coriander 
fruit  chiefly  refer  to  the  pericarp.  Its  middle  layer  is  made  up  of  thick 
walled  ligneous  prosenchyme,  traversed  by  a  few  fibro- vascular  bundles 
which  in  the  zig-zag  ridges  vary  exceedingly  in  position. 

Chemical  Composition — The  essential  oil  of  coriander  has  a  com- 
position indicated  by  the  formula  C^^H^O,  and  is  therefore  isomeric 
with  borneol.  If  the  elements  of  water  are  abstracted  by  phosphoric 
anhydride,  it  is  converted,  according  to  Ka waller  (1852),  into  an  oil  of 
offensive  odour,  C^m^^. 

The  fruits  yield  of  volatile  oil  from  0*7  to  1*1  per  cent. ;  as  the  vittse 
are  well  protected  by  the  woody  pericarp,  corianders  should  be  bruised 
before  being  submitted  to  distillation.  Trommsdorff  (1836)  found  the 
fruits  to  afford  13  per  cent,  of  fixed  oil. 

The  fresh  herb  distilled  in  July  when  the  fruits  were  far  from  ripe, 
yielded  to  one  of  us  (F.)  from  0*57  to  11  per  mille  of  an  essential  oil 
possessing  in  a  high  degree  the  disagreeable  odour  already  alluded  to. 
This  oil  was  found  to  deviate  the  ray  of  polarized  light  I'l**  to  the  right 

1 R.  Baker,  in  Morton's  Cychpadia  qf  AffricuUurt,  I  (1855)  545. 
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when  examined  in  a  column  50  mm.  long.     The  oil  distilled  by  us  from 
ripe  commercial  fruit  deviated  5-1°  to  the  right. 

Production  and  Commerce — Coriander  is  cultivated  in  various 
parts  of  Continental  Europe,  and,  as  already  stated,  to  a  small  extent 
m  England.  It  is  also  produced  in  Northern  Africa  and  in  India.  In 
1872-73,  the  export  of  coriander  from  the  province  of  Sind^  was  948 
cwt;  from  Bombay'  in  the  same  year  619  cwt.  From  Calcutta'  there 
were  shipped  in  1870-71,  16,347  cwt. 

Uses — Coriander  fruits  are  reputed  stimulant  and  carminative,  yet 
are  but  little  employed  in  medicine.  They  are  however  used  in  veteri- 
naiy  practice,  and  by  the  distillers  of  gin,  also  in  some  countries  in 

coofcery. 

* 

FRUCTUS  CUMINL 

Fructua  vel  Senien  Cymini ;  Cumin  or  Cummin^  Fruits,  Cummin 
Seeds ;  F.  Graines  de  Cvrniin ;  G.  Mutterkilmm^l,  KreuzJcmrimd, 
Langer  oder  Romisclter  Kwmmel,  MohrenhwmmeL 

Botanical  Origin. — Cuminum  Cyminum  L.,  a  small  annual  plant, 
indigenous  to  the  upper  regions  of  the  Nile,  but  carried  at  an  early 
period  by  cultivation  to  Arabia,  India  and  China,  as  well  as  to  the 
countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean.  The  fruits  of  the  plant  ripen 
as  far  north  as  Southern  Norway;  but  in  Europe,  Sicily  and  Malta 
alone  produce  them  in  quantity. 

History — Cumin  was  well  known  to  the  ancients ;  it  is  alluded  to 
by  the  Hebrew  prophet  Isaiah,"  and  is  mentioned  in  the  gospel  of  Mat- 
thew' as  one  of  the  minor  titheable  productions  of  the  Holy  Land. 
Under  the  name  Kv/jlivov,  it  is  commended  for  its  agreeable  taste  by 
Dioscorides,  in  whose  day  it  was  produced  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor 
and  Southern  Italy.  It  is  named  as  Cuminum  by  Horace  and  Persius; 
Scribonius  Largus,  in  the  first  century  of  our  era,  mentions  Cuminum 
sethiopicum,  silvaticum  and  thebaicum. 

During  the  middle  ages,  cumin  was  one  of  the  spices  in  most  common 
use.  Thus  in  A.D.  716,  an  annual  provision  of  150  lb.  of  cumin  for  the 
monastery  of  Corbie  in  Normandy,  was  not  thought  too  large  a  supply.^ 
Edrisi  mentioned  cumin  as  a  product  of  Morocco  (see  article  Fructus 
Carui,  p.  305),  Algeria  and  Tunisia.  It  was  in  frequent  use  in  England, 
its  average  price  between  1264  and  1400  being  a  little  over  2d.  per  Ib.^ 
Cumin  is  enumerated  in  the  Liber  alhus^  of  the  city  of  London, 
compiled  in  1419,  among  the  merchandize  on  which  the  king  levied  the 
impost  called  scavage.    It  is  mentioned^^  in  1453  as  one  of  the  articles 


^  SkUement  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation 
of  Sind  for  the  year  1872-73,  Karachi, 
1873.  36. 

«  Ditto  for  Bombay,  1872-73.  ii.  90. 

'  Annual  Volume  of  Trade,  etc,  for  the 
Bengal  Presidency,  1870-71.  121. 

*  Comyne  in  Wicklif 's  Bible  (1380),  Com- 
men  in  Tyndale's  (1534),  Commyn  in  Cran- 
mer'B  (1539),  Cummine  in  the  Authorised 
Vendon  (1611),  Cumin  in  Gerarde*s  Herbal 
(1636)  and  Paria's  Pharmacologia  (1822), 


Cummin,  Ray  (1693)  and  in  modem  trade- 
lists  and  price-currents. 
»  Ch.  xxviiL  25-27. 

•  Ch.  xxiii.  23. 

7  Pardessus,  DiplomcUa,  etc.,  Paris,  1849. 
ii.  309. 

*  Rogers,  HisL  of  AgricuUure  and  Prices 
in  England,  1876.  i.  631,  ii.  543-547. 

'  Munimenta     OildhaUtB     Londoniensis, 
edited  by  RUey,  i.  (1859)  224. 

10  Herbert,   Hist,  of  the    Great    Lw«r^ 
CompoMM  of  London,  \%^.  W<^. 
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ofwhich  the  Grocers'  Company  had  the  weighing  and  ovieiBi^ty  and 
was  classed  in  1484  in  the  same  way  in  the  German  warehouse  in 
Venice.* 

Description — ^The  fruit,  the  colour  of  which  is  brown,  has  ihe  usual 
structure  of  the  order ;  it  is  of  an  elongated  ovoid  form,  tapering  towards 
each  end,  and  somewhat  laterally  compressed.  The  mericarps,  which 
do  not  readily  separate  from  the  carpophore,  are  about  ^  of  an  inch  in 
length  and  ^j^  of  an  inch  in  greatest  breadth.  Each  has  5  primary 
ridges  which  are  filiform,  and  scabrous  or  muriculate,  and  4  secondary 
covered  with  rough  hairs.  Between  the  primary  ridges  is  a  single 
elongated  vitta,  and  2  vittse  occur  on  the  commissural  surfisu^  A 
transverse  section  of  the  seed  shows  a  reniform  outline.  There  is  a  form 
of  C.  Cyminum  in  cidtivation,  the  fruit  of  which  is  perfectly  glabrous. 

Cumin  has  a  strong  aromatic  taste  and  smell,  fiu:  less  agreeable  than 
that  of  caraway. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  hairs  are  rather  brittle,  sometimes 
mm.  in  length,  formed  of  cells  springing  from  the  epidermis.  The 
)r  consists  of  groups  of  cells,  vertically  or  laterally  combined,  and 
endosed  by  a  common  envelope ;  the  smaller  of  but  a  single  cell  ending 
in  a  rounded  point  The  whole  pericarp  is  rich  in  tannic  matter,  striking 
with  salts  of  iron  a  dark  greenish  colour. 

The  ti&sue  of  the  seed  is  loaded  with  colourless  drops  of  a  hiiy  oil ; 
the  vittse  with  a  yellowish-brown  essential  oiL  But  the  most  striking 
contents  of  the  parenchyme  of  the  albumen  consist  of  transparent, 
colourless,  spheriosd  grains,  7  to  5  mkm.  in  diameter,  several  of  which 
are  enclosed  in  each  celL  Under  a  high  magnifying  power,  they  show 
a  central  cavity  with  a  series  of  concentric  layers  around  it,  frequently 
traversed  by  radial  clefts.  Examined  in  polarized  light,  these  grains 
display  exactly  the  same  cross  as  is  seen  in  granules  of  starch,  although 
their  behaviour  with  chemical  tests  at  once  proves  that  they  are  by  no 
means  that  substance;  in  fact  iodine  does  not  render  them  blue,  but 
intensely  brown.  Grains  of  the  same  character,  assuming  sometimes 
a  crystalloid  form,  occur  in  most  umbelliferous  fruits,  and  in  many 
seeds  of  other  orders.  All  these  bodies  are  composed  of  albuminous  and 
fatty  matters ;  the  more  crystalloid  form  as  met  with  in  the  seeds  of 
Ricinus  and  in  the  fruit  of  parsley,  is  the  body  called  by  Hartig 
Aleuron. 

Chemical  Composition — Cumin  fruits  yielded  to  Bley  (1829)  7 

per  cent  of  fat  oil,  13  per  cent,  of  resin  (?),  8  of  mucilage  and  gum,  15 

of  albuminous  matter,  and  a  large  amount  of  malates.    Their  peculiar, 

strong,  aromatic  smeU  and  taste,  depend  on  the  essential  oil  of  which 

they  afford  as  much  as  4  per  cent.    It  contains  about  56  per  cent,  of 

f  CHO 
Cuminol  (or  Cuminaldehyde),  C*H*  <  Qjg? ,  a  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  0*972, 

boiling  point  237"*  C.  It  has  also  been  met  with,  in  1858,  by  Trapp  in 
the  oU  of  Cicuta  virosa.     By  boiling  cumiuol  with  pota^  in  alcoholic 

{CH'OH 
QrcTT      t  AS  well  as  the  potassium  salt  of 

cuminic  acid,  C*H*  -!  qsh?     >  *re  formed. 

1  ThomM,  Fimiego  dei  Todesehi  in  Venetki,  1974  :^. 
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The  oil  of  cumin,  secondly,  contains  a  mixture  of  hydrocarbons. 
That  which  constitutes  about  one  half  of  the  crude  oil  has  been  first 
obtained  in  1841  by  Gerhardt  and  Cahours,  just  from  the  oil  under 
notice,  and  therefore  called  Cyraene  (or  also  Cyrriol),  It  is  a  liquid  of 
0*873  sp.  gr.  at  0°  (32**  F.),  boiling  at  175°;  neither  C3rmene  nor  cuminol 
have  the  same  odour  and  taste  as  the  crude  oil.  Many  other  plants 
have  been  noticed  as  containing  cymene  among  the  constituents  of 
their  essential  oils.  Thus  for  instance  Cicuta  virosa  L.,  Carv/m  Ajowcm 
(page  304),  Thymus  wZgaris  (see  art.  Folia  Thymi),  Eucalyptus 
globulus  Labill. 

Cymene,  C*E*  -J  qso?  (Propylmethyl-benzol),  may  also  be  artificially 

obtained  from  a  laxge  number  of  essential  oils  having  the  composition 
C?*ir*,  or  C'*»ir*0,  or  a*»H"0,  or  (J'W^O.  It  difiers  very  remarkably 
from  the  oils  of  the  formula  C*^H?',  inasmuch  as  cymene  yields  the 
ciystallizable  cymensulphonic  acids  when  it  is  warmed  with  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid. 

Lastly,  there  is  present  in  the  oil  of  cumin  a  small  amount  of  a 
terpene,  (J'W\  boiUng  at  155-8°  C,  as  stated  in  1865  by  C.  M.  Warren, 
and  in  1873  by  Beilstein  and  Kupffer. 

The  dextrogyrate  power  of  cuminol  is  a  little  less  strong  than  that 
of  cjrmene;  artificial  cymene  is  optically  inert. 

Commerce — Cumin  is  shipped  to  England  from  Mogador,  Malta 
and  Sicily.  In  Malta  there  were  in  1863,  140  acres  under  cultivation 
with  this  crop ;  in  1865,  730  acres,  producing  2766  cwt.* 

The  export  of  cumin  from  Morocco^  in  1872  was  1657  cwt. ;  that 
from  Bombay  in  the  year  1872-73  waa  6766  cwt.;«  and  20,040  cwt. 
from  Calcutta*  in  the  yeai- 1870-71. 

Uses — Cumin  is  sold  by  druggists  as  an  ingredient  of  curry  powders, 
but  to  a  much  larger  extent  for  use  in  veterinary  medicine. 

CAPRIFOLIACILE. 

FLORES     SAMBUCI. 

Elder  Flowers;  F.  Fleurs  de  Bureau;  G.  Holunderbluthef 

Fliederblwmen, 

Botanical  Origin — Sambucus  nigra  L. — a  large  deciduous  shrub 
or  small  tree,  indigenous  to  Southern  and  Central  Europe  (not  in  Russia), 
Western  Asia,  the  Crimea,  the  regions  of  the  Caucasus  and  Southern 
Siberia.  It  is  believed  to  be  a  native  of  England  and  Ireland,  but  not 
to  be  truly  wild  in  Scotland.  In  other  northern  pai-ts  of  Europe,  as 
Norway  and  Sweden,  the  elder  appears  only  as  a  plant  introduced  there 
during  the  middle  ages  by  the  monks.*^ 

History — The  Romans,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  made  use  in 

^  Statisikal  Tables  relating  to  the  Colonial  of  the  Premdency  qf  Bombay  for  1872-73. 

and  other  possessions  of  t?ie  united  Kingdom,  pt.  ii.  90. 

xi  618.  619.  ^Annual  Volume  qf  Trade,  etc.  for  the 

*  Consular  Reports,  Aug.  1873, 917;  in  1876  Bengal  Presidency  for  1870-71.  121. 

only  380  cwt.  *  Schilbel«r,      Pflanzenwelt     Norwegens 

'  Statement  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation  (1873-75)  253. 
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medicine  of  the  plant  under  notice  as  well  as  of  the  Dtuarf  Elder  {8. 
Ebvlus  L.)  Both  kinds  were  employed  in  Britain  by  the  ancient 
English^  and  Welsh ^  leeches,  and  in  Italy  in  the  medicine  of  the 
school  of  Salemum. 

Description — The  elder  produces  in  the  early  summer,  conspicuons, 
many-flowered  cymes,  4  to  5  inches  in  diameter,  of  which  tne  long 
peduncle  divides  into  5  branches,  which  subdivide  once  or  severu 
times  by  threes  or  fives,  ultimately  separating  by  repeated  forking  into 
slender,  furrowed  pedicels  about  ^  of  an  inch  long,  each  bearing  a  single 
flower.  In  the  second  or  third  furcations,  the  middle  flower  remams 
short-staJked  or  sessile,  and  opens  sooner  than  the  rest.  In  like  manner, 
on  the  outermost  small  forkis  only  one  of  the  florets  is  usually  long- 
stalked.  The  whole  of  this  inflorescence  forms  a  flattish  umbelliform 
cyme,  perfectly  glabrous  and  destitute  of  bracts. 

The  calyx  is  combined  with  the  ovary  and  bordered  with  4  or  5 
small  teeth.  The  corolla,  which  is  of  a  creamy  white,  is  monopetaloas 
with  a  very  short  tube  and  5  spreading  ovate  lobes.  The  stamens 
which  are  about  as  long  as  the  divisions  of  the  corolla  and  alternate 
with  them,  are  inserted  in  the  tube  of  the  latter.  The  yellow  pollen 
which  thickly  powders  the  flowers,  appears  under  the  microscope 
3-pored.  The  projecting  ovary  is  crowned  by  a  2-  or  3-lobed  sessile 
stigma. 

For  use  in  pharmacy,  the  part  of  the  flower  most  desirable  is  the 
corolla,  to  obtain  a  good  proportion  of  which  the  gathered  cymes  are 
left  for  a  few  hours  in  a  large  heap ;  the  mass  slightly  heats,  the  corollas 
detach  themselves,  and  are  separated  from  the  green  stalks  by  shaking, 
rubbing,  and  sifting ;  they  require  to  be  then  rapidly  dried.  This  done, 
they  become  much  shrivelled  and  assume  a  dull  yellow  tint.  When 
fresh,  they  have  a  sweet  faint  smell,  which  becomes  stronger  and  some- 
what different  by  drying,  and  is  quite  unlike  the  repulsive  odour  of  the 
fresh  leaves  and  bark.  Dried  elder  flowers  have  a  bitterish,  slightly 
gummy  flavour.  On  the  Continent  they  are  sold  with  the  stalks,  i.c. 
in  entire  cymes. 

Chemical  Composition — Elder  flowers  yield  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  a  butter-like  essentisil  oil,  lighter  than  water,  and  smelling 
stix)ngly  of  the  flowers ;  it  is  easily  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air.'  The 
oil  is  accompanied  by  traces  of  volatile  acids. 

Uses — Elder  flowers  are  onl)^  employed  in  British  medicine  for 
making  an  aromatic  distilled  water,  and  for  communicating  a  pleasant 
odour  to  lard  {Ungnentiim  Sumbxici).  The  flowers  of  Sambucua 
canadensis  L.*  indigenous  in  the  United  States,  which  are  extremely 
similar  to  those  of  our  species,  appear  to  be  more  fragrant.  The 
halves  of  the  latter  are  sometimes  used  for  giving  a  fine  green 
tint  to  oil  or  fat.  as  in  the  Oleum  vivide  and  Unguei^tum  Sambuci 


*  LetchiioTM,  etc  of  £arly  Enghvid  edited 
by  Cockayne,  iiu  (1866)  324.347.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Rev.  Edwani  Oillett  (p.  xxxii.^, 
»S\  KbuluA  is  believeii  to  have  been  brought 
to  England  by  the  Danes  and  planted  on 
tho  lokttletield  and  graves  of  their  conntry- 
nu»n.  In  Norfolk  it  still  bears  the  name  of 
/>iTHriroW  and  bhxxi  hiUrr  ^blood  elder). 


2  The  Physicians  of  Myddfai  (see  Appendix) 

used  sage,  rue,  mallow,  and  elder  Jhwers 

as  ingredients    of   a   gmrgle.     Meddygon 

Mv^ldmi,  219.  403. 

»  For  further  information,  see  Gmelin, 

(  ArwiV/rv,  xiv.  (1860)  368.       .,.„,, 
*  Pig.inBentleyandTrimcn,ir«/./'/afite, 

V>art  21  (1877). 
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foliomm  of   the  shops.     The  bark,  once  much   employed,  is  now 
obsolete. 
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GAMBIER. 

Catechu  paUidv/nif  Extrdctxmi  Uncarice ;  Oambier,  Pale  CcUechu, 
OaTnhier  Catechu,  Terra  Japonica ;  F.  Oambiry  Cachou  jaune ; 
G.  Oarabir, 

Botanical  Origin — 1.  Uncaria  Oambier  Roxb.  {Naudea  Oarabir 
Hunter)  a  stout  climbing  shrub,  supporting  itself  by  means  of  its  flower- 
stalks  which  are  developed  into  strong  recurved  hooks.*  It  is  a  native 
of  the  countries  bordering  the  Straits  of  Malacca^  and  especially  of  the 
numerous  islands  at  their  eastern  end;  but  according  to  Crawford^  it 
does  not  seem  indigenous  to  any  of  the  islands  of  the  volcanic  band.  It 
also  grows  in  Ceylon,  where  however  no  use  is  made  of  it. 

2.  U,  adda  Roxb.,'  probably  a  mere  variety  of  the  preceding,  and 
growing  in  the  Malayan  islands,  appears  to  be  used  in  exactly  the  same 
manner. 

History — Oambier  is  one  of  the  substances  to  which  the  name  of 
Caiechu  or  Terra  Japonica  is  often  applied ;  the  other  is  Cutch,  which 
has  been  already  described  (p.  243).  By  diniggists  and  pharmaceutists 
the  two  articles  are  frequently  confounded,  but  in  the  great  world  of 
commerce  they  are  reckoned  as  quite  distinct.  In  many  price-currents 
and  trade-lists,  Catechu  is  not  found  under  that  name,  but  only  appears 
Onder  the  terms  Cutch  and  Oambier, 

Crawfurd  asserts  that  gambler  has  been  exported  from  time  imme- 
morial to  Java  from  the  Malacca  Straits.  This  statement  appears 
highly  questionable.  Rumphius,  who  resided  in  Amboyna  during  the 
second  half  of  the  17th  century,  was  a  merchant,  consul  and  naturalist; 
and  in  these  capacities  became  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  Malay  Archipelago  and  adjacent  regions,  as  the  six  folio 
volumes  of  his  Herbarium  AmboincTise,  illustmted  by  587  plates, 
amply  prove. 

Among  other  plants,  he  figures*  Uncaria  Oambier,  which  he  terms 
Funis  wncatus,  and  states  to  exist  under  two  varieties,  the  one  with 
broad,  and  the  other  with  narrow  leaves.  The  first  form,  he  says,  is 
called  in  Malay  Daun  Oatta  Oambir,  on  account  of  the  bitter  taste  of 
its  leaves,  which  is  perceptible  in  the  lozenges  (trochiaci)  called  Oatta 
Oambir,  so  much  so  that  one  might  suppose  they  were  made  from  these 
leaves,  which  however  is  not  the  case.  He  further  asserts  that  the 
leaves  have  a  detergent,  drying  quality  by  reason  of  their  bitterness, 
which  is  nevertheless  not  intense  but  quite  bearable  in  the  mouth: 
that  they  are  masticated  instead  of  Pinang  [Betel  nut]  with  Siri  [leaf 
of  Piper  Betle]  and  lime  :  that  the  people  of  Java  and  Bali  plant  the 
first  variety  near  their  houses  for  the  sake  of  its  fragrant  flowers ;  but 

^  Fig.  in  Bentley  and  Trimen,  Med,  Plants^  '  Beautif  aUy  fisured  in  Berg  and  Schmidt, 

paH  7  (1876).  Offizmelle  Oew&chw,  xzx.  c.  1863. 

^Dktwnary  of  the  Indian  Ulandn,  1865.  ^  Herb,  Amb.  v.  63.  tab.  34. 
142. 
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though  they  chew  its  leaves  instead  of  PinaTig,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  it  is  this  plant  from  which  the  lozenges  Oatta  arecompounded^for 
that  indeed  is  quite  different. 

Thus,  if  we  may  credit  Rumphius,  it  would  seem  that  the  important 
manufacture  of  gambier  had  no  existence  at  the  commencement  of  the 
last  century.  As  to  "  Gatta  Gambir,'*  his  statements  are  scarcely  in 
accord  with  those  of  more  recent  writers.  We  may  however  remark 
that  that  name  is  very  like  the  Tamil  Katta  KdmJm,  signifying  Catecku, 
which  drug  is  sometimes  made  into  little  round  cakes,  and  was  certainly 
a  large  export  from  India  to  Malacca  and  China  as  early  as  the  16tli 
century  (p.  241). 

That  gambier  was  unknown  to  Europeans  long  after  the  time  of 
Rumphius,  is  evident  from  other  facts.  Stevens,  a  merchant  of  Bombay, 
in  his  Cortipleat  Guide  to  the  East  India  Trade,  published  in  1766, 
quotes  the  prices  of  goods  at  Malacca,  but  makes  no  allusion  to  gambier. 
Nor  is  there  any  reference  to  it  in  Savary*s  Dictiormaire  de  Com/merce 
(ed.  of  1750^,  in  which  Malacca  is  mentioned  as  the  great  entrep6t  of 
the  trade  of  India  with  that  of  China  and  Japan. 

The  first  account  of  gambier  known  to  us,  was  communicated  to  the 
Batavian  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  1780,  by  a  Dutch  trader  named 
Couperus.  This  person  narrates^  how  the  plant  was  introduced  into 
Malacca  from  Pontjan  in  1758,  and  how  gambier  is  made  from  its 
leaves;  and  names  several  sorts  of  the  drug  and  their  prices. 

In  1807,  a  description  of  "the  drug  called  GvMa  Ga/nibeer"  and 
of  the  tree  from  which  it  is  made,  was  presented  to  the  Linnean  Society 
of  London.2  The  writer,  William  Hunter,  weU  known  for  scientific 
observations  in  connection  with  India,  states  that  the  substance  is 
made  chiefly  at  Malacca,  Siak  and  Rhio,  that  it  is  in  the  form  of  small 
squares,  or  little  round  cakes  almost  perfectly  white,  and  that  the  finer 
sorts  are  used  for  chewing  with  betel  leaf  in  the  same  manner  as 
catechu,  while  the  coarser  are  shipped  to  Batavia  and  China  for  use  in 
tanning  and  dyeing. 

Manufacture — The  gambier  plant  is  cultivated  in  plantations. 
These  were  commenced  in  1819  in  Singapore,  where  there  were  at  one 
time  800  plantations ;  but  owing  to  scarcity  of  fuel,  without  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  which  the  manufacture  is  impossible,  and  deamess  of 
labour,  gambier-planting  was  in  1866  fast  disappearing  from  the  island.* 
The  official  Blue  Book,  printed  at  Singapore  in  1872,  reports  it  as  "mtich 
increased"  It  is  largely  pursued  on  the  mainland  (Johore),  and  in  the 
islands  of  the  Rhio-Lingga  Archipelago,  lying  south-east  of  Singapore. 
On  the  island  of  Bintang,  the  most  northerly  of  the  group,  there  were 
about  1,250  gambier-plantations  in  1854. 

The  plantations  are  often  formed  in  clearings  of  the  jungle,  where 
they  last  for  a  few  years  and  are  then  abandoned,^  owing  to  the  im- 
poverishment of  the  soil  and  the  irrepressible  growth  of  the  lalang 
grass  (Imperata  Kcenigii  P.  de  B.),  which  is  more  difficult  to  eradicate 
than  even  primaeval  jungle.    It  has  been  found  profitable  to  combine 

^  Verhandelmgen  van  het  BcUavkuuch  Oe-  '  Collingwood,/ot(n}.  of  Linn,  Soe,, Bot., 

nootschap,  u.  (derde  drnk)  217-234.  x.  (1869)  62. 

3  Lhn.  Trans,  ix.  (1808)  218-224.  *  This  abuBO  of  land  has  been  repressed 

in  Singapore. 
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with  the  cultivation  of  gambier  that  of  pepper,  for  which  the  boiled 
leaves  of  the  gambier  form  an  excellent  manure. 

The  gambier  plants  are  allowed  to  grow  8  to  10  feet  high,  and  as  their 
foliage  is  always  in  season,  each  plant  is  stripped  3  or  4  times  in  the 
year.  The  apparatus  and  all  that  belongs  to  the  manufacture  of  the 
extract  are  of  the  most  primitive  description.^  A  shallow  cast-iron  pan 
about  3  feet  across  is  built  into  an  earthen  fireplace.  Water  is  poured 
into  the  pan,  a  fire  is  kindled,  and  the  leaves  and  young  shoots,  freshly 
plucked,  are  scattered  in,  and  boiled  for  about  an  hour.  At  the  end  of 
this  time  they  are  thrown  on  to  a  capacious  sloping  trough,  the  lower 
end  of  which  projects  into  the  pan,  and  squeezed  with  the  hand  so  that 
the  absorbed  liquor  may  run  back  into  the  boiler.  The  decoction  is  then 
evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  thin  syrup,  and  baled  out  into  buckets. 
When  suflBciently  cool  it  is  subjected  to  a  curious  treatment: — instead 
of  simply  stirring  it  round,  the  workman  pushes  a  stick  of  soft  wood  in 
a  sloping  direction  into  each  bucket;  and  placing  two  such  buckets 
before  him,  he  works  a  stick  up  and  down  in  each.  The  liquid  thickens 
round  the  stick,  and  the  thickened  portion  being  constantly  rubbed  off, 
while  at  the  same  the  whole  is  in  motion,  it  gradually  sets  into  a  mass, 
a  result  which  the  workman  affirms  would  never  be  produced  by  simple 
stirring  round.  Though  we  are  not  prepared  to  concur  in  the  work- 
man's opinion,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  his  manner  of  treating 
the  liquor  favours  the  crystallization  of  the  catechin  in  a  more  concrete 
form  than  it  might  otherwise  assume.  The  thickened  mass,  which  is 
said  by  another  writer  to  resemble  soft  yellowish  clay,  is  now  placed  in 
shallow  square  boxes,  and  when  somewhat  hardened  is  cut  into  cubes 
and  dried  in  the  shade.  The  leaves  are  boiled  a  second  time,  and 
finally  washed  in  water,  which  water  is  saved  for  another  operation. 

From  informations  obtained  in  1878  it  would  appear  that  now  the 
prevailing  part  of  gambier  is  made  by  means  of  pressure  into  blocks. 

A  plantisition  with  five  labourers  contains  on  an  average  70,000  to 
80,000  shrubs,  and  yields  40  to  60  catties  (1  catty  =  l|lb.  =  604'8 
grammes)  of  gambier  daily. 

Description — Gambier  is  an  earthy-looking  substance  of  light 
brown  hue,  consisting  of  cubes  about  an  inch  each  side,  more  or  less 
agglutinated,  or  it  is  in  the  form  of  entirely  compact  masses.  The 
cubes  are  externally  of  a  reddish  brown  and  compact,  internally  of  a 
pale  cinnamon  hue,  dry,  porous,  friable,  devoid  of  odour,  but  with  a 
bitterish  astringent  taste,  becoming  subsequently  sweetish.  Under  the 
microscope,  the  cubes  of  gambier  are  seen  to  consist  of  very  smaU 
acicular  crystals. 

Chemical  Composition — In  a  chemical  point  of  view^  gambier 
agrees  with  cutch,  especially  with  the  pale  variety  made  in  Northern 
India  (p.  242).  Both  substances  consist  mainly  of  Cdtechin,^  which  may 
be  obtained  in  the  hydrated  state  as  slender  colourless  needles,  by 
exhausting  gambier  with  cold  water,  and  crystallizing  the  residue  from 
3  or  4  parts  of  hot  water,  which  on  cooling  deposits  nearly  all  the 
catechin.    Ferric  chloride  strikes  with  the  solution  of  catechin,  even 

'We  borrow  the  following  account,  which  ^Gantier  (1S77)  suggests  that  it  is  not 

is  the  best  we  have  met  with,  from  Jagor^s  identical     with    catechin    from    Acacia 

StMffapwe^  McUaeca,  und  Java,  Berlin,  1S66.  Catechin  (p.  244). 
64. 
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when  much  dilated,  a  green  tint  If  it  is  shaken  with  ferrous  sulphate 
and  an  extremely  small  quantity  of  bicarbonate  of  sodium,  a  violet 
colour  makes  its  appearance.  The  same  reactions  are  produced  by 
various  substances  of  the  tannic  class. 

The  yellowish  colouring  matter  of  gambler  was  determined  by 
EQasiwetz  (1867)  and  Lowe  (1873)  to  be  Quercetinf  which  is  also  a  con- 
stituent of  cutch.  Quercetin  is  but  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
yet  it  is  nevertheless  found,  in  small  quantity,  in  the  aqueous  extract  of 
cutch,  from  which  it  may  be  removed  by  means  of  ether.  As  many- 
species  of  NavxHea  contain,  according  to  De  Vry,*  Qui/novic  Acid,  it 
is  probable  that  that  substance  may  be  detected  in  gambler. 

Some  fine  gambler  in  regular  cubes  which  we  incinerated  left  2*6 
per  cent,  of  ash,  consisting  mainly  of  carbonates  of  calcium  and 
magnesium. 

Commerce — Singapore,  which  is  the  great  emporium  for  gambler, 
exported  in  1871  no  less  than  34,248  tons,  of  which  quantity  19,550 
tons  had  been  imported  into  the  colony  chiefly  from  Rhio  and  the 
Malayan  Peninsula.^  In  1876  the  export  had  increased  to  more  than 
50,000  tons  of  pressed  block  gambler  and  2,700  tons  of  cubes.  In  1877 
it  diminished  to  39,117  tons,  owing  to  difficulties  which  had  arisen 
between  the  Chinese  dealers,  who  supplied  the  drug  in  a  rather  wet 
state,  and  the  European  exporters.  Of  the  above  quantity  21,607  tons 
were  shipped  for  London,  7,572  for  Liverpool,  2,345  for  Marseilles. 
Gambler  usually  fetches  a  lower  price'  in  the  London  market  than 
cutch. 

The  quantity  (imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1872  was 
21,155  tons,  value  £451,737,  almost  the  whole  being  from  the  Straits 
Settlements. 

Uses — Gambler,  under  the  name  of  Catedtu,  is  used  medicinally 
as  an  astriDgent,  but  the  quantity  thus  consumed  is  as  nothing  Id  com- 
parison with  that  employed  for  tanning  and  dyeing. 

CORTEX  CINCHON-ffi. 

Cortex  PemvianuSy  Cortex  Chinee ;  Cinchona  Bark,  Peruvian  Bark ; 

F.  Ecorce  de  Qainquina ;  G.  Chvrmrinde. 

Botanical  Origin — The  genus  Cincfu>na  constitutes  together  with 
CascaHlla  (including  Buena  and  Coamibuena),  Remijia,  Ladenbergia, 
Macrocnemv/m,  and  about  30  other  nearly  allied  genera,  the  well- 
characterized  tribe  CtTichon^ce  of  the  order  Rubiacece.  This  tribe 
consists  of  shrubs  or  trees  with  opposite  leaves,  2-celled  ovary,  capsular 
fruit,  and  numerous  minute,  vertical  or  ascending,  peltate,  winged,  albu- 
minous seeds. 

(A.)  Remarks  on  tlie  genua, — The  genus  Cinclvona  is  distinguished 
by  deciduous  stipules,  flowers  in  terminal  panicles,  5-toothed  superior 
calyx,  tubular  corolla  expanding  into  5  lobes  fringed  at  the  margin. 
The  corolla  is  of  an  agreeable  weak  odour,  and  of  a  rosy  or  purplish  hue 
or  white. 

*  PAarm.  i/bttrw.  vi.  (1865)  18.  '17«.     per    cwt.,     March     1879;    see 

3  Blue  Book  of  iJie  Colony  of  the  Straits        Catechu,  page  242,  note  3. 
SeUlementafor  1871. 
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The  fruit  is  a  capsule  of  ovoid  or  subcylindrical  form,  dehiscing  from 
the  base  (the  fruitstalk  also  splitting)  into  two  valves,  which  are  held 
together  at  the  apex  by  the  thick  permanent  calyx.  The  seeds,  30  to 
40  in  number,  are  imbricated  vertically;  they  are  flat,  winged  all  round 
by  a  broad  membrane,  which  is  very  irregularly  toothed  or  lacerated  at 
the  edge. 

The  Cinchonas  are  evergreen,  with  finely-veined  leaves,  traversed 
by  a  strong  midrib.  The  thick  leafstalk,  often  of  a  fine  red,  is  sometimes 
a  sixth  the  length  of  the  whole  leaf,  but  usually  shorter.  The  leaves 
are  ovate,  obovate,  or  nearly  circular ;  in  some  species  lanceolate,  rarely 
cordate,  always  entire,  glabrous  or  more  rarely  hirsute,  often  variable  as 
to  size  and  form  in  the  same  species. 

Among  the  valuable  species,  several  are  distinguished  by  small  pits 
called  scrobiculi,  situated  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  in  the  axils  of 
the  veins  which  proceed  from  the  midrib.  These  pits  sometimes  exude 
an  astringent  juice.  In  some  species  they  are  replaced  by  tufts  of  hair. 
The  young  leaves  are  sometimes  purplish  on  the  under  side  ;  in  several 
species  the  full-grown  foliage  assumes  before  falling,  rich  tints  of  crimson 
or  orange. 

The  species  of  Cinchona  are  so  much  alike  that  their  definition  is  a 
matter  of  the  utmost  difficulty,  and  only  to  be  accomplished  by  resort- 
ing to  a  number  of  characters  which  taken  singly  are  of  no  great 
importance.  Individual  species  are  moreover  frequently  connected 
together  by  well-marked  and  permanent  intermediate  forms,  so  that 
according  to  the  expression  of  Howard,  the  whole  form  a  continuous 
series,  the  terminal  membera  of  which  are  scarcely  more  sharply 
separated  from  the  allied  genera,  than  from  plants  of  their  own  series. 

As  to  the  number  and  value  of  the  species  known,  there  is  some 
diversity  of  view.  Weddell,  in  1870,  enumerated  33  species  and  18 
sub-species,  besides  numerous  varieties  and  sub- varieties.  Bentham  and 
Hooker,  in  1873,  estimated  the  species  as  about  36. 

Kuntze,  in  the  book  quoted  at  the  end  of  the  present  article,  pro- 
posed to  reduce  all  the  species  to  the  four  following : 

1.  Cinchona  Weddelliana  O.  Kuntze,  nearly  answering  to  C. 
Ccdisaya  Weddell. 

2.  C,  Pavoniana  O.  Kuntze,  including  C.  micrantha  Ruiz  and 
Pavon  and  several  allied  plants. 

3.  C,  Howardiana  O.  Kuntze,  constituted  of  C,  auccirubra  Pavon 
and  a  few  other  species  of  former  authors. 

4.  C,  Pahudiana  Howard. 

Kuntze,  who  has  examined  the  living  Cinchonas  as  cultivated  in 
India,  is  of  the  opinion  that  all  the  numerous  forms  hitherto  observed, 
both  in  the  wild  plants  and  in  cultivation,  are  merely  either  belonging 
to  the  above  four  species  or  deriving  from  them  chiefly  by  hybridation. 
Though  much  in  favour  of  a  reduction  of  the  species,  we  are  not  yet 
prepared  to  accept  Kuntze's  arrangement. 

(B.)  Area,  Climate  and  Soil, — The  Cinchonas  are  natives  of  South 
America^  where  they  occur  exclusively  on  the  western  side  of  the  conti- 
nent between  lO''  N.  lat.  and  22''  S.  lat.,  an  area  which  includes  portions 
of  Venezuela,  New  Granada,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Bolivia. 

The  plants  are  found  in  the  mountain  regions,  no  a^^e\^^  ^V^^j^^x 
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being  known  to  inhabit  the  low  alluvial  plains.  In  Peru  and  Bolivia^ 
the  region  of  the  Cinchona  forms  a  belt,  1300  miles  in  length,  oocupying 
tAie  eastern  slope  of  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes.^  In  Ekniador  axA 
New  Qranada>  the  tree  is  not  strictly  limited  to  the  eastern  atopeSy  but 
occurs  on  other  of  the  Andine  ranges. 

The  average  altitude  of  the  cinchoniferous  region  is  given  by  Wed- 
dell  as  5,000  to  8,000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  highest  limit,  as 
noted  by  Karsten,  is  11,000  feet  One  valuable  species,  G.  succvnibfu, 
occurs  exceptionally  as  low  as  2,600  feet.  Generally,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  altitude  of  the  Cinchona  zone  decreases  in  proportion  as  it 
recedes  from  the  equator,  and  that  the  most  valuable  sorts  are  not  found 
lower  than  5,000  feet. 

The  climate  of  the  tropical  mountain  regions  in  which  the  Cinchonas 
Hourish,  is  extremely  variable, — sunshine,  showers,  storms,  and  thick 
mist,  alternating  in  rapid  succession,  yet  with  no  very  great  range  of 
temperature.  A  transient  depression  of  the  thermometer  even  to  the 
freezing  point,  and  not  unfrequent  hail-showers,  may  be  borne  without 
detriment  by  the  more  hardy  species.  Yet  the  mean  temperature  most 
favourable  for  the  generality  of  species,  appears  to  be  12  to  20*  C. 
(54  to  68**  F.) 

Climatic  agencies  appear  to  influence  the  growth  of  Cinchona  far 
more  than  the  composition  of  the  soil.  Though  the  tree  occurs  in  a 
great  variety  of  geological  formations,  there  is  no  distinct  evidence  that 
these  conditions  control  in  any  marked  manner  either  the  development 
of  the  tree  or  the  chemical  constitution  of  its  bark.  Manure  on  the 
other  hand,  though  not  increasing  perceptibly  luxuriance  of  growth,  has 
a  decided  efiect  in  augmenting  the  richness  of  the  bark  in  aJkaloida' 

(C.)  Species  yielding  ojfficinal  barks. — The  Cinchona  Barks  of  com- 
merce are  produced  by  about  a  dozen  species;  of  these  barks  the 
greater  number  are  consimied  solely  in  the  manufacture  of  quinine. 
Those  admitted  for  pharmaceutical  use  are  afforded  by  the  following 
species : — 

1.  Cinchona  officinalis  Hooker  ^ — ^A  native  of  Ecuador  and  Peru, 
existing  under  several  varieties.  It  forms  a  large  tree,  having  lanceolate 
or  ovate  leaves,  usually  pointed,  glabrous,  and  shining  on  the  upper  sur- 
face, and  scrobiculate  on  the  under.  The  flowers  are  small,  pubescent 
and  in  short  lax  panicles,  and  are  succeeded  by  oblong  or  lanceolate 
capsules,  J  an  inch  or  more  in  length. 

2.  C.  Calisaya  Weddell — Discovered  by  Weddell  in  1847/  although 
its  bark  had  been  an  object  of  commerce  since  the  latter  half  of  the 
previous  century. 

The  tree  inhabits  the  warmest  woods  of  the  declivities  which  border 
the  valleys  of  Bolivia  and  South-eastern  Peru,  at  an  altitude  of  5000  to 
6000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  More  precisely,  the  chief  localities  for 
the  tree  are  the  Bolivian  provinces  of  Enquisivi,  Yungas  de  la  Paz, 
Larecaja  or  Sorata,  Caupolican  or  Apolobamba,  and  Munecas :  thence  it 

^  That  is  to  aay  the  eastern  Clordillera,  the  '  Figured  in  Bot.  Magazine^  vol.  89  (1863) 

western  and  lower  range  being  called  the  tab.  5364,  including  C.  Cotidaminea  Humb. 

Cordillera  of  Uie  Coast ;  no  Cinchonas  grow  et  Bonpl.  and  C.  UrUusinga  Pavon. 

on  the  latter,  *  Ann.  des Sciences  not.,  Bot.  x.  (1848)  6, 

^  Broughton,  in  PJiarnu  Journ.  Jan.  4,  and  Hist.  not.  des  QmnqtUnas,  1849,  tab.  3, 

1873.  621.  figured  in  Botanical  Magazine,  1873.  6052, 

and  1879.  64.^)4. 
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passes  northward  into  the  Peruvian  province  of  Carabaya,  suddenly 
ceasing  on  the  confines  of  the  valley  of  Sandia,  although,  as  Weddell 
observed,  the  adjacent  valleys  are  to  all  appearance  precisely  similar. 

When  well  grown,  G.  Galiaaya  has  a  trunk  often  twice  as  thick  as  a 
man's  body,  and  a  magnificent  crown  of  foliage  overtopping  all  other 
trees  of  the  forest.  It  has  ovate  capsules  of  about  the  same  length 
(I  an  inch)  as  the  elegant  pinkish  flowers,  which  are  in  large  pyramidal 
panicles.  The  leaves  are  3  to  6  inches  long,  of  very  variable  form,  but 
usually  oblong  and  obtuse,  rarely  acute. 

A  variety  named  after  Joseph  de  Jussieu  who  first  noticed  it,  )8. 
Josephianay  but  known  in  the  country  as  IchU'Caacarilla  or  CascariUa 
del  PajoTKxl,  difiers  from  the  preceding  in  that  it  is  a  shrub,  6  to  10  feet 
high,  growing  on  the  borders  of  mountain  meadows  and  of  thickets  in 
the  same  regions  as  the  larger  form. 

Other  forms  known  in  Bolivia  as  Calisaya  zamha,  morada,  verde  or 
alta,  and  blanca,  have  been  distinguished  by  Weddell  as  varieties  of  C. 
Calisaya, 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  year  1865,  Charles  Ledger,  an  English 
traveller,  obtained  seeds  of  a  superior  Cinchona,  which  had  been  col- 
lected near  Pelechuco,  eastwards  of  the  lake  Titicaca,  about  68*  W. 
long,  and  15*  S.  lat.,  in  the  Bolivian  province  of  Caupolican.  In  the 
same  year  the  seeds  arrived  in  England,  but  were  subsequently  sold  to 
the  Dutch  government,  and  raised  with  admirable  success  in  Java,  and 
a  little  later  also  iu  private  plantations  in  British  India.  The  bark  of 
"  Cinchona  Ledgerianxi "  has  since  proved  by  far  the  most  productive 
in  quinine  of  all  Cinchona  Barks.  The  tree  is  a  mere  form  of  C. 
Calisaya.* 

8.  C.  snecirubra  Pavon,^ — a  magnificent  tree,  50  to  80  feet  hi^h, 
formerly  growing  in  all  the  valleys  of  the  Andes  which  debouch  in  ttie 
plain  of  Guayaquil.  The  tree  is  now  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
forests  of  Quaranda  on  the  western  declivities  of  Chimborazo,  at  2,000 
to  5,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  bark  appears  to  have  been  appreciated  in  its  native  country 
at  an  early  period,  if  we  may  conclude  that  the  Red  Bark  mentioned 
by  La  Condamine  in  1737  was  that  under  notice.  It  would  seem, 
however,  to  have  scarcely  reached  Europe  earlier  than  the  second  half 
of  the  last  century.'  The  tree  has  broadly  oval  leaves,  attaining  about 
a  foot  in  length,  nearly  glabrous  above,  pubescent  beneath,  large  ter- 
minal panicles  of  rosy  flowers,  succeeded  by  oblong  capsules  1  to  1 J 
inches  long. 

The  other  species  of  Cinchona,  the  bark  of  which  is  principally 
consumed  by  the  manufacturers  of  quinine,  will  be  found  briefly  noticed, 
together  with  the  foregoing,  in  the  conspectus  at  page  355. 

History — The  early  native  history  of  Cinchona  is  lost  in  obscurity. 
No  undoubted  proofs  have  been  handed  down,  to  show  that  the  abori- 
gines of  South  America  had  any  acquaintance  with  the  medicinal 
properties  of  the  bark.     But  traditions  are  not  wanting. 

'  Ledger's  CaliMva  is  beautifully  fiffured  ^  Figured  in  Howard's  Nueva  Quinoiogkif 

and  exactly  described  in  Howiurd  s  Quinth  art  Chinchona  gucdrubra, 

ioffif  ^the  EoMt  Indian  PlantaUom^  parts  '  Howard,  l,c.  p.  9. 
&  andiii 
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William  Arrot,^  a  Scotch  surgeon  who  visited  Peru  in  the  early  part 
of  the  last  century,  states  that  the  opinion  then  current  at  Loxa  was 
that  the  qualities  and  use  of  the  barks  of  Cinchona  were  known  ta  the 
Indians  before  any  Spaniard  came  among  them.  Condamine,  as  well  as 
Jussieu,  heard  the  same  statements,  which  appear  to  have  been  generally 
prevalent  at  the  close  of  the  17th  century. 

It  is  noteworthy,  on  the  other  hand,  that  though  the  Peruvians 
tenaciously  adhere  to  their  traditional  customs,  they  make  no  use  at  the 
present  day  of  Cinchona  bark,  but  actually  regard  its  employment 
with  repugnance. 

Humboldt'  declares  that  at  Loxa  the  natives  would  rather  die 
than  have  recourse  to  what  thev  consider  so  dangerous  a  remedy. 
Poppig^  (1830)  found  a  strong  prejudice  to  prevail  among  the  people  of 
Huanuco  against  Cinchona  as  a  remedy  for  fevers,  and  the  same  &ct 
was  observed  farther  north  by  Spnice*  in  1861.  The  latter  traveller 
narrates,  that  it  was  impossible  to  convince  the  caacarUleros  of 
Ecuador  that  their  Red  Bark  could  be  wanted  for  any  other  purpose 
than  dyeing  cloth ;  and  that  even  at  Guayaquil  there  was  a  general 
dislike  to  the  use  of  quinine. 

Markham"  notices  the  curious  fact  that  the  wallets  of  the  native 
itinerant  doctors,  who  from  father  to  son  have  plied  their  art  since  the 
days  of  the  Incas,  never  contain  cinchona  bark. 

Although  Peru  was  discovered  in  1513,  and  submitted  to  the 
Spanish  yoke  by  the  middle  of  the  century,  no  mention  has  been  found 
01  the  febrifuge  bark  with  which  the  name  of  the  country  is  connected, 
earlier  than  the  commencement  of  the  17th  century. 

Joseph  de  Jussieu,®  who  visited  Loxa  in  1739,  relates  that  the  use 
of  the  remedy  was  first  made  known  to  a  Jesuit  missionary,  who  being 
attacked  by  intermittent  fever,  was  cured  by  the  bark  administered  to 
him  by  an  Indian  cacique  at  Malacotas,  a  village  near  Loxa.  The  date 
of  this  event  is  not  given.  The  same  story  is  related  of  the  Spanish 
corregidor  of  Loxa,  Don  Juan  Lopez  Canizares,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  cured  of  fever  in  1630. 

Eight  years  later,  the  wife  of  the  viceroy  of  Peru,  Luis  Gteronimo 
Fernandez  de  Cabrera  y  Bobadilla,  fourth  count  of  Chinchon,  having 
been  attacked  with  fever,  the  same  corregidor  of  Loxa  sent  a  packet 
of  powdered  bark  to  her  physician  Juan  de  Vega,  assuring  him  of  its 
efficacy  in  the  treatment  of  "  tertiana"  The  drug  fully  bore  out  its 
reputation,  and  the  countess  Ana  was  cured.'  Upon  her  recovery,  she 
caused  to  be  collected  large  quantities  of  the  bark,  which  she  used  to 
give  away  to  those  sick  of  fever,  so  that  the  medicine  came  to  be 
called  PoliH)  de  la  Cond^sa,  i.e.  The  Countess'  Powder.    It  was  certainly 


1  Phil  Trans,  xl.  for  1737-38.  81. 

•  Der  OeselUch.  naturf,  Freunde  zu  Berlin 
Magaz,  I  (1807)  60. 

•  B^se  in  Chile,  Peru,  etc.  ii.  (1836)  222. 
*Blue   Book  ^E(ut   India    Chinchona 

Plant,  1863.  74.  76. 
"  Travels  in  Peru  and  India,  1862.  2. 

•  Quoted  by  Weddell  in  his  Hist,  des 
Quinquinas,  p.  15,  from  De  Jusaieu's  an- 
publiBhed  MS. — The  town  of  Loxa  or  Loja 
was  founded  by  the  Spaniards  in  154G. 


7  The  circumstances  are  fully  narrated  by 
La  Condamine  (M6m,  de  VAcad,  roi/ale  des 
Sciences,  ann^  1738).  But  the  cure  of  the 
countess  was  known  in  Europe  much  before 
this,  for  it  is  mentioned  oy  Sebastiano 
Bado  in  his  Ancutasis,  Corticis  Peruvics,  seu 
CMwB  CfuMS  d^ensio  published  at  Genoa 
in  1663.  When  Bado  wrote,  it  was  a  de- 
bated question  whether  the  bs[rk  was  intro- 
duced to  Europe  by  the  count  of  Chinchon 
or  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers. 
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known  in  Spain  the  following  year  (1639),  when  it  was  first  tried  at 
Alcala  de  Henares  near  Madrid.^ 

The  introduction  of  Peruvian  Bark  into  Europe  is  described  by 
Chifflet,  physician  to  the  archduke  Leopold  of  Austria,  viceroy  of  the 
Netherlands  and  Burgundy,  in  his  PvZvis  Febrifugua  Orbia  Arrierioani 
ventUatvs,  published  at  Brussels  in  1653  (or  1651  ?).  He  says  that 
among  the  wonders  of  the  day,  many  reckon  the  tree  growing  in  the 
kingdom  of  Peru,  which  the  Spaniards  call  Palo  de  Ualentv/raa,  i.e. 
Lignum  febrium.  Its  virtues  reside  chiefly  in  the  bark,  which  is 
known  as  China  febria,  and  which  taken  in  powder  drives  off  the 
febrile  paroxysms.  He  further  states,  that  dunng  the  last  few  years 
the  bark  has  been  imported  into  Spain,  and  thence  sent  to  the  Jesuit 
Cardinal  Joannes  de  Lugo  at  Rome.^  Chifflet  adds,  that  it  has  been 
carried  from  Italy  to  Belgium  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  going  to  the 
election  of  a  general,  but  that  it  was  also  brought  thither  direct  from 
Peru  by  Michael  Belga,  who  had  resided  some  years  at  Lima. 

Chifflet,  though  candidly  admitting  the  efficacy  of  the  new  drug 
when  properly  used,  was  not  a  strong  advocate  for  it;  and  his  publica- 
tion started  an  acrimonious  controversy,  in  which  Honoratius  Faber,  a 
Jesuit  (1655),  Fonseca,  physician  to  Pope  Innocent  X.,  Sebastiano  Bado' 
of  Genoa  (1656  and  1663),  and  Sturm  (1659)  appeared  in  defence 
of  the  febrifuge ;  while  Plempius  (1655),  Qlantz,  an  imperial  physician 
of  Ratisbon  (1653),  Godoy,  physician  to  the  king  of  Spain  (1653), 
Ren^  Moreau  (1655),  Arbinet  and  others  contended  in  an  opposite 
sense. 

From  one  of  these  disputants,  Roland  Sturm,  a  doctor  of  Louvain, 
who  wrote  in  1659,*  we  learn  that  four  years  previously,  some  of  the 
new  febrifuge  had  been  sent  by  the  archduke  Leopold  to  the  Spanish 
ambassador  at  the  Hague,  and  that  he  (Sturm)  had  been  required  to 
report  upon  it.  He  further  states,  that  the  medicine  was  known  in 
Brussels  and  Antwerp  as  Pulvis  Jeauiticvs,  because  the  Jesuit  Fathers 
were  in  the  habit  of  administering  it  gratis  to  indigent'  persons 
suffering  from  quartan  fever;  but  that  it  was  more  commonly  called 
PvZvis  Peruanua  or  Peruvian^m  Febrifugv/m.  At  Rome  it  bore  the 
name  of  PtUvis  emiTientiasiTni  Cardinalis  de  Lugo,  or  PuLvis  patru/m; 
the  Jesuits  at  Rome  received  it  from  the  establishments  of  their  order 
in  Peru,  and  used  to  give  it  away  to  the  poor  in  Cardinal  de  Lugo's 
palace.  In  1658  Sturm  saw  20  doses  sent  to  Paris  which  cost  60 
florins.  He  gives  a  copy  of  the  handbill '^  of  1651  which  the  apothecaries 
of  Rome  used  to  distribute  with  the  costly  powder. 


^  Villerobel,  quoted  by  Bado,  op,  cU.  202. 

*  The  cardinal  beloneed  to  a  family  of 
Seville,  which  town  ha^  the  moDopoly  of 
the  trade  with  America. 

*  Bado  in  his  AnaaUuis,  lib.  3,  quotes 
the  opinion  of  many  persons  as  coinciding 
with  his  own. 

*  Febrifugi  Peruviani  Vindkiarum  pars 
prior — Pulveria  Historiam  complectens  ^us- 
que virea  ei  proprietcUes  .  .  .  exhibenSf  Del- 
phis,  1669.  12«>. 

'  It  is  in  these  words: — Modo  di  adoprare 
la  Corteeda  chiamaia  della  Febre, — Questa 
Corteccia  si  porta  dal  Regno  di  Peru,  e  si 


chiama  China,  o  vero  China  della  febre, 
laquale  si  adopra  per  la  febre  quartana,  e 
terzana,  che  venga  con  freddo :  s  adropra  in 
questo  modo,  ci^ : 

Se  ne  piglia  dramme  due,  e  si  pista  fina, 
con  passaruk  per  setaccio ;  e  tre  hore  prima 
incirca,  che  aebba  venir  la  febre  si  mette 
in  infusione  in  un  bicchiero  di  vino  bianco 
gagllardissimo,  e  qnando  il  freddo  com- 
mincia  k  venire,  6  si  sente  qualche  minimo 
principio,  si  prende  tutta  la  presa  preparata, 
e  si  mette  il  patiente  in  letto. 

Avertasi,  si  potri  dare  detta  Corteccia  nel 
modo  sudetto  neU&  IcXsi^  \/^msDAs  ^K!^a!gA^ 
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The  drug  began  to  be  known  in  England  about  1655.'  The  ifer- 
curiua  Politwua,  one  of  the  earliest  English  newspapers,  contains  in 
several  of  its  numbers  for  1658,^  a  year  remarkable  for  the  preva- 
lence in  England  of  an  epidemic  remittent  fever,  advertisements 
offering  for  sale — "  the  excellent  powder  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Jesuit's  Powder'' — brought  over  by  James  Thomson,  merchant  of 
Antwerp. 

Brady,  professor  of  physic  at  Cambridge,  prescribed  bark  about  this 
time ;  and  m  1660,  Willis,  a  physician  of  ^at  eminence,  reported  it  as 
coming  into  daily  use.  This  is  also  evidenced,  with  regard  to  the 
continent,  by  the  pharmaceutical  tariffs  of  the  cities  of  Leipzig  and  Frank- 
furt of  the  year  1669,  where  ^'China  ChiTUB  "  has  a  place.  1  of  an  ounce 
(a  "  quint ")  is  quot^  in  the  latter  at  50  kreuzers  (about  Is.  6d.),  whereas 
the  same  quantity  of  opium  is  valued  at  4  kreuzers,'  camphor  2  kreuzers, 
balsam  of  Peru  8  kreuzera 

Among  those  who  contributed  powerfully  to  the  diffusion  of  the 
new  medicine,  was  Robert  Talbor  alida  Tabor.  In  his  "Pyretologia"  (see 
Appendix,  T.)  he  by  no  means  intimates  that  his  method  of  cure  depends 
on  the  use  of  bark.  On  the  contrary,  he  cautions  his  readers  against 
the  dangerous  effects  of  Jesuits*  Powder  when  administered  by  unskil- 
ful persons,  yet  admits  that,  properly  given,  it  is  a  "  noble  and  safe 

medicine." 

Talbor's  reputation  increasing,  he  was  appointed  in  1678  physician 
in  ordinary  to  Charles  II.,  and  in  1679,  the  king  being  ill  of  tertian 
fever  at  Windsor,  Talbor  cured  him  by  his  secret  remedy.*  He  acquired 
similar  favour  in  France,  and  upon  Talbor's  death  (1681),  Louis  XIV. 
ordered  the  publication  of  his  method  of  cure,  which  accordingly 
appeared  by  Nicolas  de  Blegny,  surgeon  to  the  king."  This  was  im- 
mediately translated  into  English,  under  the  title  of  The  Sngliali 
Remedy :  or,  ToLhoi^'a  Wonderful  Sea^et  for  Cureing  of  Agues  ami 
Weavers, — Sold  by  the  Author  Sir  Robert  Talbor  to  tlie  most  Christian 
King,  and  since  his  Death,  ordered  by  his  Majesty  to  be  published  in 
French,  for  tlie  benefit  of  his  sxibjects,  and  now  translated  into  English 
for  PvUick  Good  (Lond.  1682). 

Cinchona  bark  was  now  accepted  into  the  domain  of  regular  medicine, 
though  its  efficacy  was  by  no  means  universally  acknowledged.  It  first 
appeared  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  in  1677>  under  the  name  of 
Cortex  Perua/nus, 


quella  sia  fermata  in  stato  di  molti  gior- 
ni. 

L'eBperienza  continua,  h^  liberata  quasi 
tutti  quelli,    che  Thanno  prosa,  purgato 

Srima  bene  il  corpo,  e  per  quattro  giorni 
oppo  non  pigUar  niuna  sorto  di  medica- 
mento,  ma  auvertasi  di  non  darla  so  non 
con  licenza  deUi  Sig.  Medici,  acoi6  giudi- 
cano  Be  sia  in  tempo  &  proponto  di 
piffliarla. 

^  So  Bays  Sir  G.  Baker,  who  has  traced 
the  introduction  of  Cinchona  in  a  very 
able  paper  published  in  the  Medical 
Tranaactums  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
of  London,  iii.  (1785)  141-216. 

3  Namely  No.  422.  June  24-July  1 ;  No. 
426.  July  22-29;  No.  439.   Oct.  21  28. 


No.  545.  Dec  9-16. — We  have  examined 
the  copy  at  the  British  Museum. 

5  Ph.  Joum.  vi.  (1876)  1022. 

*  In  the  Recueil  for  1680,  p.  275  (see 
appendix,  Talbor)  the  king  is  said  to  have 
had  another  attaick  of  fever  at  Windsor, 
for  which  he  took  **du  Quinquina pr6par4," 
which  a^n  cured  him. 

^  Le  Memitle  anglois  pour  la  guirison  des 
fiMvrts,  public  par  ordre  du  Roy,  avec  Ua 
observations  de  Monsieur  le  premier  M6decin 
de  sa  MajeaU,  sur  la  composition,  Um  vertua, 
et  Vuitage  de  ce  remade,  par  Nicolas  de 
Blegny,  Chirur^en  ordinaire  du  corpi  de 
Monsieur,  et  Directeur  de  TAcad^mie  dcs 
nouvelles  d^couvertes  de  Mi^ecine.  Paris, 
1682.  12". 
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For  the  first  accurate  information  on  the  botany  of  Cinchona,  science 
is  indebted  to  the  French.^ 

Charles-Marie  de  la  Condamine,  while  occupied  in  common  with 
Bouguer  and  Qodin,  as  an  astronomer  from  1736  to  1743,  in  measuring 
the  arc  of  a  degree  near  Quito,  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 
investigate  the  origin  of  the  famous  Peruvian  Bark.  On  the  3rd  and 
4th  of  February,  1737,  he  visited  the  Sierra  de  Cajanuma,  2^  leagues 
from  Loxa,  and  there  collected  specimens  of  the  tree  now  known  as 
Cinckona  officinalis  var.  a.  CondaTninea.  At  that  period  the  very 
large  trees  had  already  become  rare,  but  there  were  still  specimens 
having  trunks  thicker  than  a  man's  body.  Cajanuma  was  the  home  of 
the  fijTst  cinchona  bark  brought  to  Europe;  and  in  early  times  it 
enjoyed  such  a  reputation,  that  certificates  drawn  up  before  a  notary 
were  provided  as  proof  that  parcels  of  bark  were  the  produce  of  that 
favoured  locality. 

Joseph  de  Jussieu,  botanist  to  the  French  expedition  with  which  La 
Condamine  was  connected,  gathered,  near  Loxa  in  1739,  a  second 
Cvnchona  subsequently  named  by  Vahl  (7.  pubesceifis,  a  species  of  no 
medicinal  value. 

In  1742  Linnaeus  established  the  genus  Ci/achona,^  and  in  1753 
first  described  the  species  (7.  offi/ymalis,  recently  restored  and  exactly 
characterized  by  Hooker,  aided  by  specimens  supplied  to  him  by  Mr. 
Howard. 

The  cinchona  trees  were  believed  to  be  confined  to  the  region  around 
Loxa,  until  1752  when  Miguel  de  Santisteban,  superintendent  of  the 
mint  at  Santa  F4,  discovered  some  species  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Popayan  and  Pasto. 

In  1761  Jos^  Celestino  Mutis,  physician  to  the  Marquis  de  la  Vega, 
viceroy  of  New  Granada,  arrived  at  Carthagena  from  Cadiz,  and 
immediately  set  about  collecting  materials  for  writing  a  Flora  of  the 
country.  This  undertaking  he  carried  on  with  untiring  energy, 
especially  from  the  year  1782  until  the  end  of  his  life  in  1808, — 
first  for  seven  years  at  Real  del  Sapo  and  Mariquita  at  the  foot  of 
the  Cordillera  de  Quindiu,  and  subsequently  at  Santa  F^  de  Bogota. 
Mutis  gave  up  his  medical  appointment  in  1772,  for  the  purpose  of 
entering  a  religious  order,  and  ten  years  later  was  entrusted  by  the 
Qovernment  with  the  establishment  and  direction  of  a  large  museum  of 
natural  history,  first  at  Mariquita,  afterwards  at  Santa  F^. 

A  position  similar  to  that  of  Mutis  in  New  Granada  had  also  been 
conferred  in  1777  on  the  botanists  Hipolito  Ruiz  and  Jos^  Pavon  with 
regard  to  southern  Peru,  whence  originated  the  well-known  Flora 
Peruviama  et  Chilensis,^  as  well  as  most  important  direct  contributions 
to  our  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  Cinchona. 

About  the  same  time  (1776),  Renquizo  (Renquifo  or  Renjifo)  found 
cinchona  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Huanuco,  in  the  centnd  tract 

^  Sur  Varhre  de  Quinquina  par  M.  de  la  venience  of  changing  so  well-establiBhed 

Condamine — M6m.  de  CAcad^mie  royale  des  a  name  and  its  many  derivatives,  has  out- 

Seiences  pour  Vann^e  1738.  pp.  226-243,  weiehed  these  considerations. — See  list  of 

with  two  plates.  works  relating  to  Cinchona  at  the  end  of 

'  Markham    has    vigorously   contended  the  present  article, 

that  the  name  Cinchona  shoilld  be  altered  >  Published  at  Madrid,  179S-1802,  in  4 

to  Cfhinchona  as  better  commemorating  the  volumes  folio,  with  425  plates, 
oonntess  of   Chinchon.      But   the  incon- 
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of  Peru,  whereby  the  monopoly  of  the  district  of  Loxa  was  soon 
broken  up. 

Numerous  and  important  quinological  discoveries  were  subsequently 
made  by  Mutis,  or  rather  by  his  pupils  Caldas,  Zea,  and  Bestrepo»^  as 
well  as  on  the  other  hand  by  Ruiz  and  Favon,  and  their  successors 
Tafalla  and  Manzanilla.  Mutis  did  not  bring  his  labours  to  any  definite 
conclusion,  and  his  extensive  botanical  collections  and  5,000  coloured 
drawings,  were  sent  to  Madrid  only  in  1817,  and  there  remained  in  a 
lamentable  state  of  neglect. 

Some  of  his  observations  first  appeared  in  print  in  1793-94,  under 
the  title  of  El  Arcano  de  la  Quhia  in  the  Viario,  a  local  paper  of 
Santa  F^,  and  were  reprinted  at  Madrid  in  1828  by  Don  Manuel 
Hernandez  de  Qregorio.  The  botanical  descriptions  of  tibe  cinchonas  of 
New  Granada,  forming  the  fourth  part  of  the  Arcano^  remained  for- 
gotten and  lost  to  science  until  rescued  by  Markham  and  published  in 
1867.*  The  drawings  belonging  to  the  descriptions  were  pnotographed 
and  engraved  a  little  later,  and  form  part  of  Triana's  NouveUea  Etudes 
8UT  Us  QumqwinaSf  which  appeared  in  1870. 

The  two  Peruvian  botanists  succeeded  somewhat  better  in  securing 
their  results.  Ruiz  in  1792,  in  his  Qwinologia^  and  in  1801  conjointly 
with  Pavon  in  a  supplement  thereto,  brought  together  a  portion  of  theii* 
important  labours  relating  to  cinchona.  But  an  essential  part  called 
Nueva  Quinologia,  written  between  1821  and  1826,  remained  un- 
published; and  after  an  oblivion  of  over  thirty  years,  it  came  bv  pur- 
chase into  the  hands  of  Mr.  John  Eliot  Howard,  who  published  it,  and 
with  rare  liberality  enriched  it  with  27  magnificent  coloured  plates, 
mostly  taken  from  the  very  specimens  of  Pavon  lying  in  the  herbiEirium 
of  Madrid. 

Between  the  pupils  of  Mutis  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  Ruiz  and 
Pavon  on  the  other,  there  arose  an  acrimonious  controversy  regarding 
their  respective  discoveries,  which  has  been  equitably  summarized  by 
Triana  in  the  work  just  mentioned. 

Production — The  hardships  of  bark-coUecting  in  the  primeval 
forests  of  South  America  are  of  the  severest  kind,  and  undergone  only 
by  the  half-civilized  Indians  and  people  of  mixed  race,  in  the  pay  of 
speculators  or  companies  located  in  the  towns.  Those  who  are  engaged 
in  the  business,  especially  the  collectors  themselves,  are  called  Casca- 
rilleros  or  Cdscadores,  from  the  Spanish  word  Cascara,  bark.  A  major- 
domo  at  the  head  of  the  collectors  directs  the  proceedings  of  the  several 
bands  in  the  forest  itself,  where  provisions  and  afterwards  the  produce 
are  stowed  away  in  huts  of  slight  construction. 

Arret  in  1736,  and  Weddelland  Earsten  in  our  own  day,  have  given 
from  personal  observation  a  striking  picture  of  these  operations. 

The  cascarillero  having  found  Hs  tree,  has  usually  to  free  its  stem 
from  the  luxuriant  climbing  and  parasitic  plants  with  which  it  is  en- 

'  •* .  .  Motda  n'avait  qu*nne  notion  in-  »  Markham,    CMnchona  Specks  of  I^^ew 

exacte  et  confuse  du  genro  Cinchona  et  de  Oranada^  Lond.  1S67. 

sea  vdritables  caracUres ;  c'est  en  definitive  '  Qumologia^  6  tratculo  de  drbol  de  la 

aa'aucune  de  sea  espies,  dans  le  sens  strict  Qtuna,  6    Cascarilla,   Madrid,    1792.     4^. 

au  mot,  n'a  ^t^  rcconnue  ni  d^ooaverte  par  pp.  103. 

lui."— Triana,  Nouv,  Etudes,  p.  8.  *  Supplemento  d  la  QuinologicL  Madrid 

1801.  4<>.  pp.  164. 
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circled.  This  done,  he  begins  in  most  cases  at  once  to  remove,  after  a 
previous  beating,  the  sapless  layer  of  outer  bark.  In  order  to  detach 
the  valuable  inner  bark,  longitudinal  and  transverse  incisions  are  made  as 
high  as  can  be  reached  on  the  stem.  The  tree  is  then  felled,  and  the 
peeling  completed.  In  most  cases,  but  especially  if  previously  beaten, 
the  bark  separates  easily  from  the  wood.  In  many  localities  it  has  to 
be  dried  by  a  fire  made  on  the  floor  of  a  hut,  the  bark  being  placed  on 
hurdles  above, — a  most  imperfect  arrangement.  In  Southern  Peru  and 
Bolivia  however,  according  to  Weddell,  even  the  thickest  Calisaya  bark 
is  dried  in  the  sun  without  requiring  the  aid  of  the  fire. 

The  thinner  bark  as  it  dries  rolls  up  into  tubes  or  quills  called 
canutos  or  canutillos,  while  the  pieces  stripped  from  the  trunks  are 
made  to  dry  flat  by  being  placed  one  upon  another  and  loaded  with 
weights,  and  are  then  known  as  plancha  or  tabla.  The  bark  of  the  root 
was  formerly  neglected,  but  is  now  in  several  instances  brought  into  the 
market. 

After  drying,  the  barks  are  either  assorted,  chiefly  according  to 
size,  or  all  are  packed  without  distinction  in  sacks  or  bales.     In  some 

E laces,  as  at  Popayan,  the  bark  is  even  stamped,  in  order  to  reduce  its 
ulk  as  much  as  possible.  The  dealers  in  the  export  towns  enclose  the 
bark  in  serous^  of  raw  bullock-hide,  which,  contracting  as  it  dries, 
tightly  compresses  the  contents  (100  lb.  or  more)  of  the  package.  In 
many  places  however  wooden  chests  are  used  for  the  packing  of  bark. 

Conveyance  to  the  Coast  and  Commercial  Statistics — ^The 
ports  to  which  bark  is  conveyed  for  shipment  to  Europe  are  not  very 
numerous. 

Guayaquil  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  the  most  important  for  produce 
of  Ecuador.  The  quantity  shipped  thence  in  1871  was  7,859  quintals.^ 
Pitayo  bark  is  largely  exported  from  Buenaventura  in  the  Bay  of  Choco 
further  north. 

Payta,  the  most  northerly  port  of  Peru,  and  Callao,  the  port  of  Lima, 
likewise  export  bark,  the  latter  being  the  natural  outlet  for  the  barks  of 
Central  Peru  from  Huanuco  to  Cusco. 

Islay,  and  more  particularly  Arica,  receive  the  valuable  barks  of 
Carabay  a  and  of  the  high  valleys  of  Bolivia.  In  1877  the  export  of  Arica 
was  equal  to  5100  cwt. 

The  barks  of  Peru  and  Bolivia  find  an  exceptional  outlet  also  by  the 
Amazon  and  its  tributaries,  and  are  shipped  to  Europe  from  port  of 
Brazil.  Howard^  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  one  of  the  first 
attempts  to  utilize  this  eastern  route,  made  by  Senr.  Pedro  Bada  in 
1868. 

There  is  a  large  export  of  the  barks  of  New  Qranada,  principally 
frx)m  Santa  Marta,  whence  the  shipments*  in  1871  were  3,415,149  lb.; 
and  in  1872,  2,758,991  lb.  From  the  neighbouring  port  of  Savanilla, 
which  represents  the  city  of  Barranquilla,  the  sea-terminus  of  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Magdalena,  the  export  of  bark  in  1871  was  1,043,836  lb., 
value  £38,715;*  it  amounted  to  2  millions  of  kilogrammes  in  1877. 
All  Columbia  is  stated,  in  1877,  to  have  shipped  S^  millions  of  kilo- 

^  From  zurrt^,  the  Spanish  name  for  a  ^  Seemann's  •/oum.  qf  Bot,  vi.  (1868)  323. 

pouch  or  ffame-bag.  *  Cowndar  Reports^  AuguBt  1873.  743. 

'  Conmuar  Reports^  presented  to  Parlia-  ^  Ibid,  August  1872. 
ment,  July  1872. 
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OTammes  of  bark;  yet  a  good  deal  of  the  excellent  barks  of  the 
Columbian  State  of  Santander,  especially  those  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bucaramanga,  find  their  way  to  Maracaibo,  taking  the  name  of 
that  place. 

Some  Cinchona  bark  is  also  shipped  from  Venezuela  by  way  of 
Puerto  Cabello. 

The  quantity  of  bark  appearing  in  the  Annual  Stcdement  of  Trade 
as  "Peruvian  Bark"  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1872,  was 
28,451  cwt.,  valued  £285,620;  of  which  11,843  cwt.  was  shipped  from 
New  Qranada,  4,668  cwt.  from  Ecuador,  and  5,829  cwt.  from  Peru,  the 
remainder  being  entered  as  from  the  ports  of  Chili,  Brazil,  Central 
America  and  other  countries.  The  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1876  were  26,021  cwt,  valued  at  £272,154. 

Cultivation — The  reckless  system  of  bark-cutting  in  the  forests  of 
South  America,  which  has  resulted  in  the  utter  extermination  of  the 
tree  from  many  localities,  has  aroused  the  attention  of  the  Old  World, 
and  has  at  length  prompted  serious  efforts  to  cultivate  the  tree  on  a 
large  scale  in  other  countries. 

The  idea  of  cultivating  Cinchonas  out  of  their  native  regions  was 
advanced  by  Ruiz  in  1792,  and  by  F^  of  Strassburg  in  1824.°  Royle* 
pointed  out  in  1839  that  suitable  localities  for  the  purpose  might  be 
found  in  the  Neilgherry  Hills  and  probably  in  many  other  parts  of 
India,  and  argued  indefatigably  in  favour  of  the  introduction  of 
the  tree. 

The  subject  was  also  urged  in  reference  to  Java  in  1837  by  Fritze, 
director  of  medical  affairs  in  that  island ;  in  1846  by  Miquel,  and  sub- 
sequently by  other  Dutch  botanists  and  chemists.' 

Living  Cinchonas  had  been  taken  to  Algeria  as  early  as  1849, 
by  the  intervention  of  the  Jesuits  of  Cusco,  but  their  cultivation  met 
with  no  success. 

Weddell  in  1848  brought  cinchona  seeds  from  South  America  to 
France,  and  strenuously  insisted  on  the  importance  of  cultivating  the 
plant.  His  seeds,  especially  those  of  (7.  Calisaya,  germinated  at  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  in  Paris,  and  in  June  1850,  living  seedlings  were 
sent  to  Algeria ;  and  in  April  1852,  through  the  Dutch  Government, 
to  Java. 

The  first  important  attempts  at  cinchona-cultivation  were  made  by 
the  Dutch.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Colonial  Minister  Pahud,  after- 
wards Governor-General  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  the  botanist 
Hasskarl  was  despatched  to  Peru  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  seeds  and 
plants.  His  mission  was  so  far  successful,  that  a  collection  of  plants 
contained  in  21  Wardian  cases,  was  shipped  in  August  1854  from 
Callao,  in  a  frigate  sent  expressly  to  receive  them.  Notwithstanding 
every  care,  the  plants  did  not  reach  Java  in  good  condition ;  and  when 
Hasskarl  resigned  his  appointment  in  1856,  he  bequeathed  to  his  suc- 
cessor Junghuhn  only  167  young  cinchonas,  though  400  specimens  had 
been  shipped  from  South  America. 

An  impulse  to  the  project  of  cinchona-planting  was  given  in  1852 

^  Cours  cTHist,  not.  pharmacetUique,  ii.  '  According  to  K.W.  van  Gorkom,Bagge8- 

(182S)  252.  tions  to  the  same  end  were  made  to  the 

^IlluBtrationsoftheBoLofthfllmaJayan  Dutch   Government  as  early  as  1829  by 

Mmmtairm,  i.  (18.39)  240.  Reinwardt. 
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by  Royle,  in  a  report  addressed  to  the  East  India  Company,  in  which 
he  pointed  out  that  the  Grovernment  of  India  were  then  spending  more 
than  £7,000  a  year  for  Cinchona  bark,  in  addition  to  about  £25,000  for 
quinine.^ 

After  some  unsatisfactory  endeavours  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Government  to  obtain  plants  and  seeds  through  the  intervention  of 
H.  M.  Consuls  in  South  America,  Mr.  Markham  offered  his  services, 
which  were  accepted.  Markham,  though  not  a  professed  botanist,  was 
well  qualified  for  the  task  by  a  previous  acquaintance  with  the  country 
and  people  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  and  by  a  knowledge  of  the  Spanish 
and  Quichua  languages, — and  even  more  so  by  a  rare  amount  of  zeal, 
intelligence,  and  forethought.  Being  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  undertaking,  he  earnestly  insist^  that  nothing  should  be  neglected 
which  could  ensure  success ;  and  in  particular  made  repeated  demands 
for  a  steam-vessel  to  convey  the  young  plants  across  the  Pacific  to 
India,  which  unfortunately  were  not  complied  with.  He  further  urged 
the  desirableness  of  not  confining  operations  to  a  single  district,  but 
of  endeavouring  to  procure  by  dinerent  collectors  all  the  more  valuable 
species. 

The  prudence  of  this  latter  suggestion  was  evident,  and  Markham 
was  enabled  to  engage  the  services  of  Richard  Spruce,  the  distinguished 
botanist,  then  resident  in  Ecuador,  who  expressed  his  readiness  to 
undertake  a  search  for  the  Red  Bark  trees  (0.  sucdrubra)  in  the 
forests  of  Chimborazo.  He  also  secured  the  co-operation  of  G.  J. 
Pritchett  for  the  neighbourhood  of  Huanuco,  and  of  two  skilful 
gardeners,  John  Weir  and  Robert  Cross.  The  last-named  was  employed 
in  1861  to  procure  seeds  of  C.  ojfficinalis  from  the  Sierra  de  Cajanuma 
near  Loxa,  and  in  1863-64  those  of  C.  pitayeiwis  from  the  province  of 
Pitayo  in  Ecuador.^ 

Markham  reserved  for  himself  the  border-lands  of  Peru  and  Bolivia, 
in  order  to  obtain  C,  Calisaya ;  and  for  this  purpose  started  from  Islay 
in  March  1860.  Arriving  in  the  middle  of  AprU  by  way  of  Arequipa 
and  Puno,  at  Curcero,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Carabaya,  he  made 
his  way  to  the  village  of  Sandia,  near  which  he  met  with  the  first 
si)ecimens  oi  Cinchona  in  the  form  of  the  shrubby  variety  of  G.  Calisaya, 
termed  Josephiana.  He  afterwards  found  the  better  variety  a.  vera, 
and  also  C.  ovata  R.  et  P.,  C.  Tnicranthxi  R.  et  P.,  and  C.  jpvheacens 
Vahl.  Of  these  sorts,  but  chiefly  of  the  first  three,  456  plants  were 
shipped  at  Islay  in  June  1860. 

In  consequence  of  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  people,  and  the 
jealousy  of  the  Bolivian  Government,  lest  an  important  monopoly 
should  be  broken  up,  added  to  the  difficulties  arising  from  insalubrious 
climate  and  the  want  of  roads,  the  obstacles  encountered  by  Markham 
were  very  great,  and  no  attempt  could  be  made  to  wait  for  the 
ripening  of  the  seeds  of  the  Calisaya,  which  takes  place  in  the  month 
of  August.^ 


^  In  1870,  the  Indian  Government  pur- 
chased no  less  than  81,600  ounces  of  sul- 
phate of  quinine,  besides  8,832  ounces  of 
the  sulphates  of  cinchonine,  cinchonidine 
and  quinidine.  The  quantities  bought  in 
subsequent  years  have  been  much  smaller 
until  the  present  year  (1874). 


'  Beport  on  the  Expedition  to  procure  seeds 
of  C.  Condaminea  [1862];  also  RepoHto  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India  on  tlie 
Pitayo  Chinehona,  by  Robt.  Cross,  1865. 

*  Great  difficulty  was  at  first  experienced 
in  successfnUy  conveying  living  Cinchona 
plants  to  India,  even  in  Waraian  caAea% 
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The  expedition  of  Spnice  was  successful,  but  was  also  attended  with 
much  difficulty  and  danger,  of  which  there  are  vivid  pictures  in  the 
interesting  narratives  by  himself  and  by  Cross,  publisned  in  the  Par- 
liamentary Returns  of  1863  and  1866.' 

The  service  entrusted  to  Fritchett  was  also  efficiently  performed; 
and  he  succeeded  in  bringing  to  Southampton  six  cases  containing 
plants  of  C,  micrantha  and  C,  nitida,  besides  a  large  supply  of  seeds. 

Some  important  supplies  of  plants  and  seed  for  British  India  have 
likewise  been  obtained  from  the  Dutch  plantations  in  Java.  Seeds  of 
(7.  landfolia,  the  tree  affi)rding  the  valuable  bark  of  New  Oranada, 
were  procured  through  Dr.  Karsten. 

Previously  to  the  arrival  in  India  of  the  first  consignment  of  plants, 
careful  inquiries  were  instituted  from  a  meteorological  and  geological 
point  of  view,  as  to  the  localities  most  adapted  for  the  cultivation.  This 
resulted  in  the  selection  for  the  first  trial  of  certain  spots  among  the 
Neilgherry  (or  Nilgiri)  Hills  on  the  south-west  coast  of  India  and  in  the 
Madms  Presidency.  Of  this  district,  the  chief  town  is  Ootocamund  (or 
Utakamand),  situated  about  60  miles  south  of  Mysore  and  the  same 
distance  from  the  Indian  Ocean.  Here  the  first  plantation  was  esta- 
blished in  a  woody  ravine,  7,000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  a  spot  pro- 
nounced by  Mr.  Markham  to  be  exceedingly  analogous,  as  respects 
vegetation  and  climate,  to  the  Cinchona  vfi3leys  of  Carabaya.  Other 
plantations  were  formed  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  so  rapid  was 
the  propagation,  that  in  September  1866,  there  were  more  than  1^ 
millions  of  Cinchona  plants  on  the  Neilgherry  Hills  alone.*  The  species 
that  grows  best  there  is  C,  offixiiTwlis, 

The  number  was  stated  to  be  in  1872,  2,639,285,  not  counting  the 
trees  of  private  planters.  The  largest  are  about  30  feet  high,  with 
trunks  over  3  feet  in  girth.  The  area  of  the  Government  plantations 
on  the  Neilgherry  Hills  is  950  acres.' 

Plantations  have  also  been  made  in  the  coflTee-producing  districts  of 
Wvnaad,  and  in  Coorg,  Travancore  and  Tinnevelly,  in  all  instances,  we 
believe,  as  private  speculations. 

Cinchona  plantations  have  been  established  by  the  Grovernment  of 
India  in  the  valleys  of  the  Himalaya  in  British  Sikkim,^  and  some  have 
been  started  in  the  same  region  by  private  enterprise.  In  the  former 
there  were  on  the  Slst  March  1870,  more  than  1\  millions  of  plants 
permanentlj^  placed,  the  species  growing  best  being  C,  auccirubra  and 
(7.  Caliaaya.  The  Cinchona  plantation  of  Rungbi  near  Darjiling  (British 
Sikkim)  covered  in  1872  2,000  acres.  In  ttie  Kangra  valley  of  the 
Western  Himalaya,  plantations  have  been  commenced,  as  well  as  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  and  in  British  Burma. 


and  the  collections  formed  by  Hasskarl, 
Markham, and  Pritchett  almost  aU  perished 
after  reaching  their  destination  (Markham's 
letter,  26  Feb.  18G1).  But  the  propaga- 
tion by  seed  has  proved  very  rapid. 

*  Correspondence  relating  to  tfie  introduc- 
tion of  the  Chinchona  Plant  into  India, 
ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be 
printed  20  March  1863  and  18  June  1866. 

'  Blue  Book  (Chinchona  Cultivation, 
1870.  p.  30).— A  name  that  must  always  be 
remembered  in  connection  with  the  Tieil- 


gherry  plantations,  is  that  of  William 
Graham  Mclvor,  who  by  his  rare  practical 
skill  and  sagacity  in  the  cultivation  and 
management  of  the  tree,  has  rendered 
most  signal  services  in  its  propagation  in 
India. 

*  Moral  and  material  progress  and  condi- 
tion of  India  during  1871-72,  presented  to 
Parliament  1873.   p.  33. 

*  The  first  annual  Report  dates  from 
1862  to  1863 ;  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  King 
for  that  of  1876-1877.— F.  A.  F. 
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Ceylon  offers  favourable  spots  for  the  cultivation  of  Cinchona,  in  the 
mountain  region  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  island,  as  at  Hak- 
galle,  near  Neuera-EUia,  5,000  feet  above  the  sea,  where  a  plantation 
was  formed  by  Government  in  1861.  The  production  of  bark  has  been 
taken  up  with  spirit  by  the  coffee-planters  of  Ceylon. 

The  Government  of  India  has  acted  with  the  greatest  liberality  in 
distributing  plants  and  seeds  of  Cinchona,  and  in  promoting  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  tree  among  the  people  of  India ;  and  it  has  freely  granted 
supplies  of  seed  to  other  countries. 

The  plantations  of  Java  commenced  by  Hasskarl,  increased  under 
Jimghuhn's  management  to  such  an  extent,  that  in  December  1862 
there  were  1,360,000  seedlings  and  young  trees,  among  which  however 
the  more  valuable  species,  as  (7.  Calisaya,  C.  landfolia,  C,  micrantha  and 
C,  auccirubra,  were  by  far  the  least  numerous,  whereas  C,  Pahudia/na, 
of  which  the  utility  was  by  no  means  well  established,  amounted  to 
over  a  million.  The  disproportionate  multiplication  of  this  last  was 
chiefly  due  to  its  quickly  yielding  an  abundance  of  seeds,  and  to  its 
rapid  and  vigorous  growth.  Another  defect  in  the  early  Dutch  system 
of  cultivation  arose  from  the  notion  that  the  Cinchona  requires  to  be 
grown  in  the  shade  of  other  trees,  and  to  a  less  successful  plan  of 
multiplying  by  cuttings  and  layers. 

These  and  other  matters  were  the  source  of  animated  and  often 
bitter  discussions,  which  terminated  on  the  one  hand  by  the  death  of 
Junghuhn  in  1864,  and  on  the  other  by  the  skilful  investigations  of  De 
Vry.  This  eminent  chemist  was  despatched  by  the  Government  of 
Holland  in  1857  to  Java,  that  he  might  devote  his  chemical  knowledge 
to  the  investigation  of  the  natural  productions  of  the  island,  including 
the  then  newly  introduced  Cinchona.  It  was  March  16th,  1859,  when 
Dr.  de  Vry  laid  before  the  governor-general,  Mr.  Pahud,  the  first  crystals 
of  sulphate  of  quinine  he  had  prepared  from  bark  grown  in  that  island. 

Under  K.  W.  van  Gorkom,  who  was  appointed  superintendent  in 
1864,  the  Dutch  plantations  have  assumed  a  very  prosperous  state. 
J.  C.  Bemelot  Moens,^  the  present  director,  stated  that  at  the  end  of 
1878  the  leading  species  was  Calisaya  in  its  various  forms,  including 
more  than  400,000  plants  of  Ledger's  Calisaya.  Numerous  analyses  of 
Bemelot  Moens  show  a  percentage  of  from  4J  to  106  of  quinine  in  the 
latter  variety.  Some  of  them,  however,  in  December  1878,  afforded 
not  more  than  0*64  per  cent,  of  quinine  and  1*26  of  cinchonidine. 

The  regular  shipments  of  the  barks  from  Java  to  the  Amsterdam 
market  are  going  on,  and  the  barks  are  sold  there  with  regard  to  the 
results  of  the  government  chemist  s  analyses. 

Cinchona  Bark  from  the  Indian  plantations  began  to  be  brought  into 
the  London  market  in  1867,'  and  now  arrives  in  constantly  increasing 
quantities. 

The  history  of  the  transplantation  of  the  Cinchona  down  to  the 
year  1867  has  been  made  the  subject  of  the  report  of  Soubeiran  and 
Delondre  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  present  article. 

^  I  am  indebted  to  the  Dutch  admiiuBtra-  there  also  Mr.   Howard,   who  presented 

tion  for  their  interesting  statistical  docu-  Mr.  S.  and  myself  with  market  samples 

ments  relating  to  Cinchona. — F.  A.  F.  of  the  first  importation  of  C,  succirubra, 

^  When  I  was  in  London,  in  August  from  Denison  plantation,  OotacamumL — 

1867,  I  went  to  Finsbury  Place,  to  meet  F.  A.  F. 
Mr.  Spruce,  and  was  happy  enough  to  find 
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Description — (A.)  Of  CiTichona  Barhi  ijenei'uUy—lii  the  develop- 
ment of  their  hark,  the  various  species  of  Cinchona  exhibit  considerable 
diversity.  Many  are  distinguished  from  an  early  sta^  by  an  abundant 
exfoliation  of  the  outer  surface,  while  in  others  this  takes  place  to  a 
smaller  degree,  or  only  as  the  bark  becomes  old.  The  external  appear- 
ance of  the  bark  varies  therefore  very  much,  by  reason  of  the  greater 
or  less  development  of  the  suberous  coat.  The  barks  of  young  stems 
and  branches  have  a  greyish  tint  more  or  less  intense,  while  the  outer 
Ijark  of  old  wood  displays  the  more  characteristic  shades  of  brown  or 
red,  especially  after  removal  of  the  corky  layers. 

In  the  living  bark,  these  colours  are  very  pale,  and  only  acquire  their 
final  hue  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  drying.  Some  of  them  however  are 
characteristic  of  individual  species,  or  at  least  of  certain  groups,  so  tiiat 
the  distinctions  originated  by  the  bark-collectors  of  pale,  yeUaw,  red, 
etc.'  and  adopted  by  druggists,  are  not  without  reason. 

In  texture,  the  barks  vary  in  an  important  manner  by  reason  of 
diversity  in  anatomical  structure.  Their  fracture  especially  depends 
upon  the  number,  size,  and  arrangement  of  the  liber  fibres,  as  ¥nll  be 
shown  in  our  description  of  their  microscopic  characters. 

The  taste  in  all  species  is  bitter  and  disagreeable,  and  in  some  there 
is  in  addition  a  decided  astringency.  Most  species  have  no  marked 
odour,  at  least  in  the  dried  state.  But  this  is  not  the  case  in  that  of  C. 
ojfflcirialis,  the  smell  of  which  is  characteristic. 

(B.)  Of  the  Barks  vsed  in  pharvuicy — ^For  pharmaceutical  pre- 
parations as  distinguished  from  the  pure  alkaloids  and  their  salts,  the 
Cinchona  barks  employed  are  chiefly  of  three  kinds. 

1.  PcUe  Cvachxyiia  Barky  Loxa  Bark,  Ci^own  Bark* — This  bark,  which 
previous  to  the  use  of  Quinine  and  for  long  afterwards,  was  the  ordinary 
Peruvian  Bark  of  English  medicine,  is  only  found  in  the  form  of  quills, 
which  are  occasionally  as  much  as  a  foot  in  length,  but  are  more  often 
only  a  few  inches  or  are  reduced  to  still  smaller  fragments.  The  quills 
are  from  f  down  to  an  |  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  often  double,  and 
variously  twisted  and  shrunken.  The  thinnest  bark  is  scaitjely  stouter 
than  \^Titing  paper ;  the  thickest  may  be  tV  of  an  inch  or  more.*  The 
pieces  have  a  blackish  brown  or  dark  greyish  external  surface,  variously 
blotched  with  silver-grey,  and  often  beset  with  large  and  beautiful 
lichens.  The  surface  of  some  of  the  quills  is  longitudinally  wrinkled 
and  moderately  smooth  ;  but  in  the  majority  it  is  distinctly  marked  by 
transverse  cracks,  and  is  rough  and  harsh  to  the  touch.  The  inner  side 
is  closely  striated  and  of  a  bright  yellowish  brown. 

The  bark  breaks  easily  with  a  fracture  which  exhibits  very  short 
fibres  on  the  inner  side.  It  has  a  well-marked  odour  sui  generis,  and 
an  astringent  bitter  taste.  Though  chiefly  afforded  by  C.  ofi<:inalis, 
some  other  species  occasionally  contribute  to  furnish  the  Loxa  Bark  of 
commerce  as  shown  in  the  conspectus  at  p.  355. 

^  The  following  arc  common  terms  in  re-  sort  of  Loxa  Bark,  shipped  for  tbe  use  of 

fcrence  to  the  barks  of  Peni : — AmariUa  the  royal  family  of  Spain, 

(yellow),  hlanca  (white),  Colorado  or  roja  *  In  the  old  collections  of  the  Royal  C!ol- 

(red),       naranjada       (orange),       ntgriUa  lege  of  Physicians,  there  are  specimens  of 

{hro^rn),  very  thick  Loxa  Bark,  of  a  onalitv  *«»<« 

-  Caries  C'mchon(v  paUidoe  ;  F.  Quifu/uimt  unknown  there  at  the 

Lojxt ;  O.   Loxachina.     The  term  Croion  are  doubtless  the  pr»wl 

liarl:  was  originally  restricted  to  a  8U|)crior  such  as  were  nciiK'^ 
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2.  Calisaya  Bark,  Yellow  Cinchona  Bark} — This  bark,  which  is  the 
most  important  of  those  commonly  used  in  medicine,  is  found  in  flat 
pieces  (a.),  and  in  quills  (^.),  both  afforded  by  G,  Calisaya  Wedd., 
though  usually  imported  separated. 

a.  Flat  Calisaya — is  in  irregular  flat  pieces,  a  foot  or  more  in  length 
by  3  to  4  inches  wide,  but  usually  smaller,  and  i^  to  ^^  of  an  inch  in 
thickness;  devoid  of  suberous  layers  and  consisting  almost  solely  of 
liber,  of  uniform  texture,  compact  and  ponderous.  Its  colour  is  a  rusty 
orange-brown,  with  darker  stains  on  the  outer  surface.  The  latter  is 
roughened  with  shallow  longitudinal  depressions,  sometimes  called 
digital  fwi*row8,^  The  inner  side  has  a  wavy,  close,  fibrous  texture. 
The  bark  breaks  transversely  with  a  fibrous  fracture;  the  fibres  of  the 
broken  ends  are  very  short,  easily  detached,  and  with  a  lens  are  seen 
to  be  many  of  them  faintly  yellowish  and  translucent 

A  well-marked  variety,  known  as  Bolivian  Calisaya,  is  distinguished 
for  its  greater  thinness,  closer  texture,  and  for  containing  numerous 
laticiferous  ducts  which  are  wanting  in  common  flat  Calisaya  bark. 

p.  Quill  Calisaya — is  found  in  tubes  J  to  IJ  inch  thick,  often 
rolled  up  at  both  edges,  thus  forming  double  quills.  They  are  always 
coated  with  a  thick,  rugged,  corky  layer,  marked  with  deep  longitudinal 
and  transverse  cracks,  the  edges  of  which  are  somewhat  elevated.  This 
suberous  coat,  which  is  silvery  whit«  or  greyish,  is  easily  detached, 
leaving  its  impression  on  the  cinnamon-brown  middle  layer.  The  inner 
side  is  dark  brown  and  finely  fibrous.  The  transverse  fracture  is  fibrous 
but  very  short.  The  same  bark  also  occurs  in  quills  of  very  small 
size,  and  is  then  not  distinguishable  with  certainty  from  Loxa  bark. 

3.  Red  Cmchona  Bark, — Though  still  retaining  a  place  in  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia,  this  is  by  far  the  least  important  of  the  Cinchona  barks 
employed  in  pharmacy.  But  as  the  tree  yielding  it  ((7.  swccirubra)  is 
now  being  cultivated  on  a  large  scale  in  India,  the  bark  may  probably 
come  more  freely  into  use. 

Red  Bark  of  large  stems,  which  is  the  most  esteemed  kind,  occurs  in 
the  form  of  fiat  or  channelled  pieces,  sometimes  as  much  as  ^  an  inch  in 
thickness,  coated  with  their  suberous  envelope  which  is  rugged  and 
warty.  Its  outermost  layer  in  the  young  bark  nas  a  silvery  appearance. 
The  inner  surface  is  close  and  fibrous  and  of  a  brick-red  hue.  The  bark 
breaks  with  a  short  fibrous  fracture.^ 

(C.)  Of  the  Barks  not  used  in  pharmacy — Among  the  non-oflScinal 
barks,  the  most  important  are  afforded  by  Cinchona  landfolia  Mutis 
and  (7.  pitayensis  Wedd.,  natives  of  the  Cordilleras  of  Columbia. 

These  barks  are  largely  imported  and  used  for  making  quinine,  the 
former  under  the  name  of  Columbian,  CaHhagena,  or  Caqueta  hark. 
It  varies  much  in  appearance,  but  is  generallv  of  an  orange-brown ; 
the  corky  coat,  which  scales  off"  easilv,  is  shining  and  whitish.  The 
barks  of  C.  lancifolia  often  occur  in  fine  large  quills  or  thick  flattish 
pieces.  Their  anatomical  structure  agrees  in  all  varieties  which  we 
have    examined,   in    the    remarkable    number  of   thick-walled  and 

}  Cortex  Cinchona  flav<E,  Cortex  Chinee        marks  left  by  drawing  the  fingers  over  wet 
regiuB  ;  F.  Quinquina  Calisaya;  G.  KOnigs-        clay. 
cJma,  '  Thick  Bed  Bark  that  happens  to  have  a 

*  From  the  notion  that  they  resemble  the        very  deep  and  brilliant  tmt  is   eagerly 

bought  at  a  high  price  for  the  Paris  market. 
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taugentially  extended  cells  of  the  middle  cortical  layer  and  the 
medullary  rays.  In  percentage  of  alkaloids,  Carthagena  barks  are 
liable  to  great  variation. 

The  Pitayo  Barks  are  restricted  to  the  south-western  districts  of 
Columbia/  and  are  usually  imported  in  short  flattish  fragments,  or 
broken  quills,  of  brownish  rather  than  orange  colour,  mostiy  covered 
with  a  dull  greyish  or  internally  reddish  cork.  The  middle  cortical 
laver  exhibits  but  few  thick- walled  cells ;  the  liber  is  traversed  by  very 
wide  medullary  rays,  and  is  provided  with  but  a  small  number  of 
widely  scattered  liber  fibres,  which  are  rather  thinner  than  in  most 
other  Cinchona  barks.  The  Pitayo  barks  are  usually  rich  in  alkaloids, 
quinine  prevailing.  Cinchona  pitayensis  is  one  of  the  hardiest  species 
of  the  valuable  Cinchonas,  and  is  therefore  particularly  suitable  for 
cultivation,  which  however  has  not  yet  been  carried  out  as  largely  as 
that  of  either  C.  ojfficinalis  or  (7.  auccimbra. 

In  the  Conspectus  on  the  next  page,  we  have  arranged  the  principal 
species  of  dncnona,  with  short  indications  of  the  barks  which  some  of 
tnem  aflTord.* 

Microscopic  Structure — The  first  examination  of  the  minute 
structure  of  Cinchona  barks  is  due  to  Weddell,  whose  observations  have 
been  recorded  in  one  of  his  beautiful  plates  published  in  1849.'  Since 
that  time  numerous  other  observers  have  laboured  in  the  same  field  of 
research. 

Oenerotl  Cltaracters. — These  barks,  as  contrasted  with  those  of 
other  trees,  do  not  exhibit  any  great  peculiarities  of  structure  ;  and 
their  features  may  be  comprehended  in  the  following  statements.  The 
epidermis,  in  the  anatomical  sense,  occurs  only  in  the  youngest  barks, 
which  are  not  found  in  commerce.  The  corky  layer,  which  replaces  the 
epidermis,  is  constructed  of  the  usual  tabular  cells.  In  some  species  as 
C,  Ccdisaya,  it  separates  easily,  at  least  in  the  older  bark,  whereas  in 
others  as  C,  succirubi^a,  the  bark  even  of  trunks  is  always  coated  with 
it.  In  several  species  the  corky  tissue  is  not  only  found  on  the  surface, 
but  strips  of  it  occur  also  in  the  inner  substance  of  the  bark.  In  this  case 
the  portions  of  tissue  external  to  the  inner  corky  layers  or  bands  are 
thrown  off*  as  bork-scales  {^riderm  of  Weddell).  This  peculiar  form  of 
suberous  tissue*  was  first  examined  (not  in  cinchona)  in  1845  by  H.  von 
Mohl,  who  called  it  rhytidoma  (Borke  of  the  Germans).  In  C.  Calisaya 
it  is  of  constant  occurrence,  but  not  so  usually  in  C,  ^acdrubra  and 
some  others ;  the  rhytidoma  therefore  affords  a  good  means  of  distin- 
guishing several  barks. 

The  inner  portion  of  the  bark  exhibits  a  middle  or  pinniary  Utyer 
(mesopldoRumY  niade  up  of  parenchyme ;  and  a  second  inner  layer  or 
liber  (endophlosum)^  displaying  a  much  more  complicated  structure. 
The  primary  layer  disappears  if  rhytidoma  is  formed  :  barks  in  which 

^  Pitayo  is  an  Indian  village  eastward  of  opinion  belonging  to  the  genus. 

Popayan;  see  ma^  of  the  country  btween  '  Hist  not.  des  Quinquinas,  tab.  ii. 

Paste  and  Bogotd  in  Blue  Book  (East  India  *  FlUckiger,  Grundlagen,  Berlin,  1872. 61. 

Chinchona  Plant)  1866.  257.  fig.  48. 

*  Two  species  included  by  Weddell  in  *  Envdoppe    on    tunitiue    ceUuLaire     of 

his  Notes  sur  Its  Quinquinas,  namely  C,  Weddell ;  Mittelrinde  of  the  Germans. 

Chameliana    Wedd.   and    C.    barbacoctisis  •  In  German  Bast,  or  Phloem  of  modem 

Karat.,  have  been  omitted,  as  not  in  our  German  botany. 
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tins  is  the  case  are  therefore  at  last  exehisively  composed  of  liber,  of 
which  Flat  Calisaya  Bark  is  a  good  example. 

The  liber  is  travers<'d  by  mrdnllnnj  raytf,  which  in  cinchona  are 
mostly  very  obvious,  and  project  more  or  less  distinctly  into  the  middle 
cortical  tissue.  The  lilMjr  is  separated  by  the  medullary  rays  into 
wedges/  which  are  constituted  of  a  pai*enchymatous  part  and  of  yellow 
or  orange  fibres.  The  number,  colour,  shape,  and  size,  but  chiefly  the 
iirmngement  of  these  fibres,  confer  a  certain  character  common  to  all  the 
barks  of  the  group  under  consideration. 

The  liber-fibres '  are  elongated  and  bluntly  pointed  at  their  ends,  but 
never  branched,  mostly  spindle-shaped,  straight  or  slightly  curved,  and 
not  exceeding  in  length  :]  millimetres.  They  are  consequently  of  a 
simpler  structure  than  the  analogous  cells  of  most  other  officinal  barks. 
They  are  about  {  to  J  mm.  thick,  their  transverse  section  exhibiting  a 
quadrangular  rather  than  a  circular  outline.  Their  walls  are  strongly 
thickened  by  numerous  secondary  deposits,  the  cavity  being  reduced  to 
a  narrow  cleft,  a  structure  which  explains  the  brittleness  of  the  fibres. 
The  liber-fibres  are  either  irregularly  scattered  in  the  liber-rays,  or  they 
form  radial  lines  transversely  intei^sected  by  narrow  strips  of  paren- 
chyme,  or  they  are  densely  packed  in  short  bundles.  It  is  a  peculiarity 
of  cinchona  barks  that  these  bundles  consist  always  of  a  few  fibres  (3 
to  5  or  7),  whereas  in  many  other  barks  (as  cinnamon)  analogous 
liundles  are  made  up  of  a  large  number  of  fibres.  Barks  provided  with 
long  bundles  of  the  latter  kind  acquire  therefrom  a  very  fibrous  fracture, 
whilst  cinchona  barks  from  their  short  and  simple  fibres  exhibit  a  short 
fracture.  It  is  rather  granular  in  Calisaya  bark,  in  which  the  fibres  are 
almost  isolated  by  parenchymatous  tissue.  In  the  bark  of  C.  sciHy- 
blculida,  a  somewhat  short  fibrous  fracture '  is  due  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  fibres  in  radial  rows.  In  C.  pitbescens,  the  fibres  are  in  short 
bundles  and  produce  a  rather  w^oody  fracture. 

Besides  the  liber-fibres,  there  are  some  other  cells  contributing  to 
the  peculiarity  of  individual  cinchona  barks.  This  applies  chiefly 
to  the  hitlciferous  ducts  or  vessels*  which  are  found  in  many  sorts ; 
they  arc  scattered  through  the  tissue  intervening  between  the  middle 
coi-tical  layer  and  the  liber,  and  consist  of  soft,  elongated,  uubranched 
cells,  mostly  exceeding  in  diameter  the  neighbouring  parenchymatous 
cells. 

As  to  the  contents  of  the  tissue  of  cinchona  barks,  crystallized 
alkaloids  are  not  visible.  Howard  has  published  figures  representing 
minute  rounded  aggregations  of  ciystalline  matter  in  the  cells,  which 
he  supposes  to  be  kinovates  of  the  alkaloids  ;  and  also  distinct  acicular 
crystals  which  he  holds  to  be  of  the  same  nature.  These  remai-kable 
appearances  are  easily  observable,  yet  only  after  sections  of  the  bark 
have  l>een  boiled  for  a  minute  in  weak  caustic  alkali  and  then  washed 
with  water ;  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  they  are  strictly  natural. 
The  liquids  which  are  capable  of  dissolving  the  alkaloids  in  the  free 
state  do  not  aflbrd  any  if  they  are  ajjplied  to  the  barks.  The  alkaloids 
being  contained  in  the  bark  in  the  form  of  salts,  the  latter  are  decom- 

1  DaMMrahltn  or  Phlotmntrahlen  of  the  '  Frariure  filandrfwie,  Woddel ;  JHdlger 

(Germans.  liriirh  of  the  (lermaiiB. 

'  Fibres cortirnUs of  Weddell ;  BaHtrohreu  *  Valsneaur  latirijires of  Weddell ;  Milch- 

(»r  BuKtzelftn  in  Crcniiaii.  MnffHfhUhichf  in  Ctorni.in. 
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posed  by  caustic  lye,  and  the  alkaloids  set  at  liberty  assume  the 
crystallized  state.  This  is  in  our  opinion  the  origin  of  the  crystals 
under  notice. 

The  greater  number  of  the  parenchymatous  cells  are  loaded  with 
small  starch  granules,  or  in  young  and  fresh  barks  with  chlorophyll. 
In  several  barks,  as  in  that  of  C.  lamcifolia  Mutis,  numerous  cells  of 
the  middle  cortical  layer  and  even  of  the  medullary  rays,  are  provided 
with  somewhat  thick  walls,  and  contain  either  a  soft  brown  mass 
or  crystalline  oxalate  of  calcium.  These  cells  have  therefore  been 
called  resin-celh  and  crystal-celh ;  they  are  mostly  isolated,  not  forming 
extensive  groups  or  zones,  and  their  walls  are  not  strongly  thickened  as 
in  true  sclerenchymatous  tissue.  If  thin  sections  of  the  barks  are 
moistened  with  dilute  alcoholic  perchloride  of  iron,  the  walls  of  the  cells, 
except  the  fibres  and  the  cork,  assume  a  blackish-green  due  to  cincho- 
tannic  acid  ;  this  applies  even  to  the  starch  granules. 

Ckaracters  of  particular  soii^, — The  modifications  of  general  struc- 
ture just  described,  are  sufficient  to  impart  a  special  character  to  the 
bark  of  many  species  of  Cinchona,  provided  the  bark  is  examined  at 
its  full  development,  the  structural  peculiarities  being  far  from  well- 
marked  in  young  barks. 

Thus  it  is  not  possible  to  point  out  any  distinctive  features  for  the 
Loxa  Bark  of  commerce,  because  it  is  mostly  taken  from  young  wood. 
We  may  say  of  it,  that  neither  resin-cells  nor  crystal-cells  occur  in  its 
middle  layer,  that  its  laticiferous  vessels  become  soon  obliterated,  and 
have  indeed  disappeared  in  the  older  quills ;  and  that  the  liber-fibres 
form  interrupted,  not  very  regular,  radial  rows. 

The  quills  of  (7.  Calisaya  display  large  laticiferous  ducts,  which  are 
wanting  in  the  flat  bark.  There  is  a  peculiar  sort  of  the  latter  called 
Bolivian  Calisaya  (already  mentioned  at  p.  353),  the  flat  pieces  of  which 
still  possess  very  obvious  laticiferous  vessels.  As  to  the  liber-fibres  of 
Calisaya  bark,  they  are,  as  before  stated  (p.  356),  scattered  throughout 
the  parenchymatous  tissue  or  endophloeum.  In  the  bark  of  C,  scrobicw- 
lata,  which  might  at  first  sight  be  confounded  with  Calisaya  bark,  the 
liber-fibres  form  radial,  less  interrupted  rows.  The  microscope  aflbrds 
therefore  the  means  of  distinguishing  these  two  barks. 

The  barks  of  C.  succii'uhra  are  particularly  rich  in  laticiferous  ducts, 
mostly  of  considerable  diameter,  in  which  the  formation  of  new  paren- 
chyme  may  not  unfrequently  be  observed.  The  orange  liber-fibres  oc- 
curring in  this  bark  are  less  numerous,  more  scattered,  and  of  smaller 
size  than  in  Calisaya.  The  fracture  of  Red  Bark,  especially  the  flat  sort, 
is  therefore  more  finely  granular  and  not  so  coarse  as  that  of  Calisaya. 

The  structural  characters  of  Cinchona  barks  may  lastly  be  fully  ap- 
]>reciated  by  examining  barks  of  the  allied  genem  Buena,  Casca7*Ula  and 
Ladenbergia,  which  were  formerly  known  under  the  name  of  False 
Cindiona  Barks.  The  microscope  shows  that  the  liber-fibres  of  the 
latter  are  soft,  branched  and  long,  densely  packed  into  large  bundles, 
imparting  therefore  a  well-marked  fibrous  structure.  The  external 
appearance  of  these  barks  is  widely  difierent  from  that  of  true  cinchona 
barks  ;  none  of  them  it  would  appear  is  now  collected  for  the  purpose 
of  adulteration. 

Chemical  Composition  — The  most  important  and  ^i  \?^^  ^^^^ai^VccQx^ 


same  formula. 
C20H"N«O«. 
same  formula. 

same  formula. 
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peculiar  principles  of  Cinchona  bark  are  the  AUuiloids, — enumerated  in 
the  following  table : — ' 

Cinchonine C^BP'N^O. 

or,  as  proposed  by  Skraup  (1878)         CT'H^N'O 
Cinchonidine  {Quinidine  of  many  writers) 

Quinine  • 

Quinidine  {ConqvA/aiiu  of  Hesse)    . 

Quinamine 

Conquinamine  (Conchinamiifie) 

B.  A.  Gomes*  of  Lisbon  (1810)  first  succeeded  in  obtaining  active 
principles  of  cinchona,  by  treating  an  alcoholic  extract  of  the  bark  with 
water,  adding  to  the  solution  caustic  potash,  and  crystallizing  the  precip- 
itate from  alcohol.  The  basic  properties  of  the  substance  thus  obtained, 
which  Gomes  called  Cindiomno,  were  observed  in  the  laboratory  of 
Th^nard  by  Houtou-Labillardiere,  and  communicated  to  Pelletier  and 
Caventou.'  Shortly  before  that  time,  Sertiirner  had  asserted  the 
existence  of  organic  alkalis :  and  the  French  chemists,  guided  by  that 
brilliant  discovery,  were  enabled  to  show  that  the  CiTtchonino  of  Gomes 
belonged  to  the  same  class  of  substances.  Pelletier  and  Caventou, 
however,  speedily  pointed  out  that  it  consisted  of  two  distinct  alkaloids, 
one  of  which  they  named  Quinine,  the  other  Cinchonine.  In  1827  the 
Institut  de  France  awarded  to  the  two  chemists  for  their  discovery  the 
Montyon  prize  of  10,000  francs  (see  page  57,  note  4). 

Cinchonidine  (thus  called  by  Pasteur  in  1853)  was  first  obtained 
and  characterized  under  the  name  of  Quinidine  in  1847,  by  F.  L. 
Winckler  of  Darmstadt,  from  Maracaibo  Bark  (C.  tucujensia  Karst.) ; 
and  in  1852  it  was  more  closely  studied  by  Leers,  still  under  the  name 
of  quinidine, 

CincJtxyvatine,  formerly  stated  to  be  a  peculiar  alkaloid,  has  been 
shown  by  Hesse  in  1876  to  agree  with  cinchonidine. 

Quinidine  is  the  name  applied  by  Henry  and  Delondre  to  an  alkaloid 
they  obtained  in  1833  ;  its  peculiar  nature  was  not  clearly  proved  until 
1853,  when  Pasteur  examined  it,  and  1857  when  De  Vry  showed  its 
identity  with  the  Beta-quinine  extracted  in  1849  by  Van  Heijningnen 
from  commercial  quinoidin.  The  name  quinidine  having  been  since 
applied  to  different  basic  substances  more  or  less  pure,  Hesse  (1865) 
has  proposed  to  replace  it  by  that  of  Conquini/ne  (Conchinin  in  Ger- 
man). The  alkaloid  is  especially  characteristic  of  the  Pitayo  barks,  and 
also  occurs  in  the  Calisaya  barks  from  Java. 

Quinamine  was  discovered  in  1872  by  Hesse,  in  bark  of  C.  auc- 
drvhra  cultivated  at  Darjiling  in  British  Sikkim ;  it  is  also  of  common 
occurrence  in  the  barks  collected  in  Java.  Conquinamine  was  ex- 
tracted in  1873  by  Hesse  from  old  barks  from  British  India. 

Paricine  is  another  basic  substance  discovered  in  1845  by  Winckler, 
in  the  bark  of  Buena  hexandra  PohL     Hesse  detected  it  along  with 

'  Hesse,  in   1877>  pointed  out  the   ex-  ^  £nsaio  sobre  o  Cincbonino,  e  sobre  sua 

istence  of  a  series  of  new  alkaloids  existing  influencia  na  virtude  da  ouina  e  d'outras 

in  Cinchona.     We  refrain  from  repeating  cascas. — Meiti,  da  Acad,  K,  das  ScUncias 

his  statements,  which  will  be  found  ab-  de  Lisboa,  iii.  (1812)  202-217. 

stractecl   in    the    Yearbook    of   Phann.  •  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  xv.  (1820) 

1878.  63.  292. 
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quinamine  in  the  bark  of  C,  succirvJyt'a;  its  composition  is  not  yet 
known. 

Aricine,  (J'WWO',  and  Cusconine,  C?»H*NWh-2  OH',  occur  in 
the  so-called  false  Cinchona  barks  of  not  ascertained  botanic  origin. 
These  alkaloids  differ  in  many  respects  from  those  of  true  Cinchona 
barks.^ 

Pitoyine  was  pointed  out  by  Peretti  (1837),  but  Hesse  has  shown 
(1873)  that  the  bark  called  China  bicolorata  Tecamez^  or  Pitoya  Bark 
from  which  it  was  obtained,  is  altogether  destitute  of  alkaloid. 

Lastly  may  be  mentioned  Paytine,  C^^H^N^O+OH^,  a  ciystalliz- 
able  alkidoid  discovered  in  1870  by  Hesse  in  a  white  bark  of  uncertain 
origin.^  It  is  allied  to  quinamine  and  quiuidine,  but  has  not  been  met 
with  in  any  known  cinchona  bark. 

By  heating  for  a  length  of  time  solutions  of  the  cinchona  alkaloids 
with  an  excess  of  some  mineral  acid,  Pasteur  (1753)  obtained  amorphous 
modifications  of  the  natural  bases.  Quinine  thus  afforded  Quinidne, 
having  the  same  composition ;  cinchonine  and  cinchonidine  furnished 
Cin^honidne,  likewise  agreeing  in  composition  with  the  alkaloids  from 
which  it  originates.  These  amorphous  products  may  also  be  obtained 
by  heating  the  natural  bases  in  glycerin  at  200°  C,  when  a  red  sub- 
stance is  also  formed.  In  quinine  manufactories,  amorphous  alkaloids 
are  constantly  met  with,  being  partly  produced  in  the  course  of  the 
manipulations  to  which  the  materials  are  subjected.  Yet  cinchona 
barks  also  afford  amorphous  alkaloids  at  the  very  outset  of  analysis, 
whence  we  must  infer  their  existence  in  the  living  plant. 

The  name  Quinoidine  (or  rather  "  Chini&tdin^*)  was  applied  by 
Sertiirner  (1829)  to  an  uncrystallizable  basic  substance,  which  he  pre- 
pared from  cinchona  barks,  and  found  to  be  a  peculiar  alkaloid.  The 
term  has  subsequently  been  bestowed  upon  a  preparation  which  has 
found  its  way  into  commerce  and  medical  practice,  in  the  form  of  a  dark 
brown  brittle  extractiform  mass,  softening  below  100**  C,  and  having 
usually  a  slight  alkaline  reaction.  It  is  ootained  in  quinine  factories 
by  precipitating  the  brown  mother-liquors  with  ammonia,  and  contains 
the  amorphous  alkaloids  naturally  occurring  in  the  barks.  Quinoidin 
should  not  be  used  unless,  when  previously  dried  at  100"*,  it  proves  to 
afford  at  least  70  per  cent,  of  alkaloids  soluble  in  ether. 

Quinine  and  the  allied  alkaloids  have  not  been  met  with  in  any 
appreciable  amount  in  other  parts  of  the  cinchonas  than  the  bark,  nor 
has  their  presence  been  ascertained  in  other  plants  than  those  of  the 
tribe  Cinchonece, 

Characters  of  the  Cinchona  Alkaloids. 

1.  Quinine. — It  is  obtained  from  alcoholic  solutions,  in  prisms  of  the 
composition  C^R^H^O^+S  OH*,  fusing  at  57'  C.  The  crystals  may  be 
deprived  of  water  by  warming  or  exposure  over  oil  of  vitriol,  and  they 

*  Yearbook  of  Pharm.  1878.  69.  as  in  its  structure,  this  bark  is  widely  dif- 

^  So  caUed  from  Tecamez  or  Tacames,  a  ferent  from  any  Cinchona  bark. — See  also 

smaU  port  of  Ecuador  in  about  lat  1^  N.  Vogl,  in  the  second  pamphlet  quoted  at 

The  bark  which  was  first  noticed  in  Liam-  page    391.    10  ;   Oberun   and   Schlagden- 

bert*8  Description  of  the  Oenus  Cinchona,  bauffen,  Joum,  de  Pharm,  28.  (1878)  252. 
1797.  30.  tab.  ii.,  is  of  unknown  botanical  '  Fltickiger  in  Wiggers  and  Husemann, 

origin.     In  its  external  appearance,  as  well  Jahreabericht  for  1872.  132« 
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fuse  at  17T  C.  The  anhydroas  alkaloid  is  likewise  crystallizable ;  it 
requires  about  21  parts  of  ether  for  solution,  but  dissolves  more  readily 
in  chloroform  or  absolute  alcohol.  These  solutions  deviate  the  ray  of 
polarized  light  to  the  left,  and  so  do  likewise  solutions  of  the  salts  of 
quinine.  Yet  one  and  the  same  quantity  of  alkaloid  exhibits  a  very 
different  rotatory  power  according  to  the  solvent  used,  though  the 
volume  of  the  solution  remain  the  same.  Even  the  common  sulphate 
differs  in  this  respect  from  the  two  other  sulphates  of  quinine.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  optical  power  of  the  other  alkaloida 

If  ten  volumes  of  a  solution  of  quinine,  or  of  one  of  its  salts,  are 
mixed  in  a  test  tube  with  one  volume  of  chlorine  water,  and  a  drop  of 
ammonia  is  added,  a  brilliant  green  colour  makes  its  appearance.  In 
solutions  rich  in  quinine,  a  green  precipitate,  ThaUeioquin  or  DaUeich- 
ddne  is  produced ;  in  solutions  containing  less  than  -n^  of  quinine,  no 
precipitate  is  formed,  but  the  fluid  assumes  a  green  even  more  beautiful 
than  in  a  stronger  solution.  The  test  succeeds  with  a  solution  containing 
only  one  part  of  quinine  in  5,000,  and  in  a  solution  containing  not 
more  than  ^^^00  of  quinine,  if  bromine  is  used  instead  of  chlorine. 

The  bitter  taste  of  quinine  is  not  appreciable  in  solutions  containing 
less  than  one  part  in  100,000.  The  blue  fluorescence  displayed  by  a 
solution  of  quinine  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  observable  m  solutions 
containing  much  less  than  one  part  in  200,000  of  water ;  yet  it  is  not 
apparent  in  very  strong  solutions. 

Besides  the  common  medicinal  sulphate,  2  C^H^NH)*  +  SO^ff  + 
8  OH^  quinine  fonns  two  other  crystallizable  sulphates,  namely  the 
sulphate,  C^Hs^NaO^  +  SO'H^  +  7  OH^,  and  a  third  having  the  composi- 
tion C«H"N202  +  2  S0*H2  +  7  OH2. 

Herapath,  at  Bristol,  showed  in  1852  that  quinine  forms  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  iodine  a  peculiar  compound,  lodosidphate  of 
Quinine,  having  the  composition  (C^oH^N^O^/  +  3  (SO^H^)  +  2  HI  +  4 1 
+  3  OH*-.  As  this  substance  possesses  optical  properties  analogous  to 
those  of  tourmaline,  it  was  called  by  Haidinger,  Herapdthite.  It  may 
be  easily  obtained  by  dissolving  sulphate  of  quinine  in  10  parts  of  wefii 
spirit  of  wine  containing  5  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  adding  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  until  a  black  precipitate  is  no  longer  formed. 
This  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed  with  alcohol ;  then 
dissolved  in  boiling  spirit  of  wine  and  allowed  to  crystallize.  The 
tabular  crystals  thus  obtained  are  extremely  remarkable  on  account  of 
their  dichroism  and  polarizing  power,  as  well  as  for  the  sparing  solu- 
bility, since  they  require  1000  parts  of  boiling  water  for  solution ;  their 
sparing  solubility  in  cold  alcohol  may  be  utilized  for  separating  quinine 
from  the  other  cinchona  alkaloids  and  estimating  its  quantity. 

2.  Quinidine  or  Conqiiinme — forms  crystals  having  the  composi- 
tion, C^^H^^N^O^  +  2  0H-' ;  the  anhydrous  alkaloid  melts  at  168°  C,  and 
requires  about  30  parts  of  ether  for  solution.  Its  solutions  are  strongly 
dextrogyre  ;  it  agrees  with  quinine  as  regards  bitterness,  fluorescence 
and  the  thalleioquin  test,  and  forms  a  neutral  and  an  acid  sulphate. 
The  most  striking  character  of  quinidine  is  afforded  by  its  hydriodate, 
the  crystals  of  which  requii-e  for  solution  at  15°  C,  1250  parts  of  water 
or  110  parts  of  alcohol  sp.  gr.  834.     Quinidine  may  therefore  be  sepa- 

»  Pharm,  Jouni,,  May  11,  1872.  901. 
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rated  from  the  other  alkaloids  of  bark  by  a  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium  which  will  precipitate  the  hydriodate.  According  to  Hesse 
(1873),  quinidine  is  further  characterized  by  the  fact  that  ite  sulphate 
is  soluble  in  20  parts  of  chloroform  at  15"*  C,  the  sulphates  of  the  other 
cinchona-alkaloids  being  far  less  soluble  in  that  liquid.  The  common 
medicinal  sulphate  of  quinine,  e,g,y  requires  for  solution  1000  parts  of 
chloroform. 

3.  Cinchonine. — This  alkaloid  forms  crystals  which  are  always 
anhydrous ;  they  fuse  at  257**  C,  and  require  about  400  parts  of  ether 
and  120  of  spirit  of  wine  for  solution.  Cinchonine  further  differs  from 
quinine  by  its  dextrogyre  power,  its  want  of  fluorescence,  and  its  non- 
susceptibility  to  the  thalleioquin  test.  Its  hydriodate  is  readily  soluble 
in  water,  and  still  more  so  in  alcohol  whether  dilute  or  strong. 

4.  Cinclionidine — forms  anhydrous  crystals  melting  at  206°  C, 
soluble  in  76  parts  of  ether,  or  20  of  spirit  of  wine,  then  afibrding 
levogyre  liquids,  devoid  of  fluorescence,  and  not  acquiring  a  green 
colour  (thalleioquin)  by  means  of  chlorine  water  and  ammonia.  Hydro- 
chlorate  of  cinchonidine  forms  pyramidal  crystals  of  the  monoclinic 
system,  very  different  from  the  hydrochlorates  of  the  allied  alkaloids. 

5.  QuinamiTie. — The  crystals  are  anhydrous,  fuse  at  172**  C,  and 
form  at  a  temp,  of  20°,  with  32  parts  of  ether  or  100  parts  of  spirit  of 
wine,  a  dextrogyre  solution.  Quinamine  is  even  to  some  extent  soluble 
in  boiling  water,  and  abundantly  in  boiling  ether,  benzol,  or  petroleum 
ether.  The  solutions  of  quinamine  do  not  stand  the  thalleioquin  test, 
nor  do  they  display  fluorescence  ;  in  acid  solution,  the  alkaloid  is  liable 
to  be  transformed  into  an  amorphous  state.  Quinamine  moistened 
with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  assumes  like  paytine  a  yellow  coloration. 
Its  hydriodate  is  readily  soluble  in  boiling  water,  but  very  sparingly 
in  cold  water,  especially  in  presence  of  iodide  of  potassium,  in  which 
respect  it  is  allied  to  quinidine  as  well  as  to  paytine. 

The  more  important  properties  of  the  Cinchona-alkaloids  may  be 
summarized  as  follows : — 

a.  /Tyt/m^  crystals  are  formed  by  .     .    .     Quinine,  Qainidine,  (or  Conquinine). 
No  hydrated  crystals  by Cinchonine,  Cinchonidine,  Quinamine. 

b.^6„„da„«y«.l»ble  in  ether     .     .    .     •  |  ^„",^H^Soi.S'°^''  "'•' *^ 

Sparingly  soluble  in  ether Cinchonidine. 

Almost  insoluble  in  ether Cinchonine. 

c  Levogyre  solutions  afforded  by      .     .     .     Qainine,  Cinchonidine. 

r. I  1  J.*       V  \  Cinchonine,  Quinidine,  Quinamine,  Con- 

i>«^roi,i^  Bolution.  by |     quinamAlndtheaiioiphoiuialfadoicU. 

d.  Thalleioquin  is  formed  by Quinine,  Quinidine,  and  also  by  Quinicine. 

ThaUeioquh.  cannot  be  obtained  from    j  ^S^^^t^eh^dS^!'^^  ^'^"^''' '"•' 

e.  Fluorescence  is  displayed  by  solutions  of    Quinine,  Quinidine. 

No  fluorescence  in  solutions  of  pure  .     .     Cinchonine,  Cinchonidine,  Quinamine. 

Proportion  of  Alkaloids  in  Cinchona  Barks — ^This  is  liable  to 
very  great  variation.  We  know  from  the  experiments  of  Hesse  (1871), 
that  the  bark  of  C  pubeacens  Vahl  is  sometimes  devoid  of  alkaloid.' 
Similar  observations  made  near  Bogota  upon  C.  pitayensis  Wedd.,  C. 


I 


BerichU  der  DeutsrJien  Cli/em,  GtntlUchaft  zu  Berlin^  1871.  ^V%. 
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coi*ymbo8a  Karat.,  and  C,  lancifolia  Mutis,  are  due  to  Karsten.  He 
ascertained'  that  barks  of  one  district  were  sometimes  devoid  of  quinine, 
while  those  of  the  same  species  from  a  neighbouring  locality  yielded 
3^  to  4^  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  quinine. 

Another  striking  example  is  furnished  by  De  Vry'  in  his  examina- 
tion of  quills  of  C.  ojfficincdis  grown  at  Ootacamund,  which  he  found  to 
vary  in  percentage  of  alkaloids,  from  11'96  (of  which  9*1  per  cent,  was 
quinine)  down  to  less  than  1  per  cent.  An  extremely  remarkable 
variation  has  also  been  displayed,  as  already  alluded  to  at  p.  351,  by 
Ledger's  Calisaya. 

Among  the  innumerable  published  analyses  of  cinchona  bark,  there 
are  a  great  number  showing  but  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  useful 
principles,  of  which  quinine,  the  most  valuable  of  all,  is  not  seldom 
altogether  wanting.  The  highest  yield  on  the  other  hand  hitherto 
observed,  was  obtained  by  Broughton'  from  a  bark  grown  at  Ootacamund. 
This  bark  afforded  not  less  than  13|  per  cent,  of  alkaloids,  among  which 
quinine  was  predominant.  In  Java  too.  Cinchona  Ledgeriana  (see 
pp.  341,  351)  nas  proved  since  to  afford  much  more  alkaloid  than  any 
American  barks;  as  much  as  13*25  per  cent,  of  quinine  have  been 
observed  in  its  bark. 

The  few  facts  just  mentioned  show  that  it  is  impossible  to  state 
even  approximately  any  constant  percentage  of  alkaloids  in  any  given 
bark.  We  may  however  say  that  good  Flat  Calisaya  Bark,  as  offered 
in  the  drug  trade  for  pharmaceutical  preparations,  contains  at  least  5 
to  6  per  cent,  of  quinina 

As  to  Crown  or  Looca  Bark,  the  Coiiex  Cinchonce  pallidce  of  phar- 
macy, its  merits  are,  to  say  the  least,  very  uncertain.  On  its  first 
introduction  in  the  17th  century,  when  it  was  taken  from  the  trunks 
and  large  branches  of  full-grown  trees,  it  was  doubtless  an  excellent 
medicinal  bark ;  but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  much  of  that  now 
found  in  commerce,  which  is  to  a  large  extent  collected  from  very 
young  wood.*  Some  of  the  Crown  Bark  produced  in  India  is  however 
of  extraordinary  excellence,  as  shown  by  the  recent  experiments  of 
De  Vry.» 

As  to  Red  Bark,  the  thick  flat  sort  contains  only  3  to  4  per  cent,  of 
alkaloids,  but  a  large  amount  of  colouring  matter.  The  quill  Red  Bark 
of  the  Indian  plantations  is  a  much  better  drug,  some  of  it  yielding  5 
to  10  per  cent,  of  alkaloids,  less  than  a  third  of  which  is  quinine  and  a 
fourth  cinchonidine,  the  remainder  being  cinchonine  and  sometimes 
also  traces  of  quinidine  (conquinine). 

The  variations  in  the  amount  of  alkaloids  relates  not  merely  to  their 
total  percentage,  but  also  to  the  proportion  which  one  beara  to  another. 
Quinine  and  cinchonine  are  of  the  most  frequent  occurrence ;  cinchoni- 
dine is  less  usual,  while  quinidine  is  still  less  frequently  met  with  and 
never  in  large  amount.  The  experiments  performed  in  India®  have 
already  shown  that  external  influences  contribute  in  an  important 

^Die    medichmchen    Chinarinden    NeU'  *  See  Howard's  analyses  and  observa- 

Oranada's,  17.  20.  39.  tions,  Phann.  Joum.  xiv.  (1855)  61-63. 

^Pharm,  Joum.  Sept.  6,  1873.  181.  »  Pharm.  Joum,  Sept.  6,  1873.  184. 

»  Blue  Book  — **  East  India   Ghinchona  •  Blue  Book,  1870.  116.  188.  205. 
Plant,"  1870.  282;  Yearbook  of  Pharmacy, 
1871.  85. 
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manner  to  the  formation  of  this  or  that  alkaloid ;  and  it  may  even  be 
hoped  that  the  cultivators  of  cinchona  will  discover  methods  of  pro- 
moting the  formation  of  quinine  and  of  reducing,  if  not  of  exdumng, 
that  of  the  less  valuable  alkaloids. 

Most  salts  of  the  alkaloids  of  cinchona  afford  a  beautiful  purple  tar 
when  they  are  heated  in  a  test  tube,  and  the  same  is  also  produced 
with  the  powdered  bark,  provided  alkaloids  be  present.  No  other 
bark,  as  far  as  we  know,  yields  a  similar  product  of  the  dry  distillation. 
It  is  not  observed  even  in  using  true  Cinchona  barks,  which  are  devoid 
of  alkaloids.  This  method  for  ascertaining  the  presence  of  alkaloids  in 
Cinchona  barks  has  been  proposed  in  1858  by  Grahe  of  Easan.  Hesse 
has  improved  Grahe's  test  in  the  following  way:  he  extracts  the 
powdered  bark  with  slightly  acidulated  water  and  dries  up  the  liquid 
with  a  little  of  the  powder.  Orahes  test  at  once  shows  whether  a 
given  bark  contains  Cinchona  alkaloids  or  not. 

Acid  principles  of  Cinchona  Barks — Count  Claude  de  la  Garaye^ 
observed  (1746)  a  crystalline  salt  deposited  in  extract  of  cinchona  bark, 
which  salt  was  known  for  some  time  in  France  as  Sd  essential  de  la 
Oaraye,  Hermbstadt  at  Berlin  (1785)  showed  it  to  be  a  salt  of  calcium, 
the  peculiarity  of  whose  acid  was  pointed  out  in  1790  by  C.  A.  Hoffmann,' 
an  apothecary  of  Leer  in  Hanover,  who  termed  it  ChiTUtsdure.  The 
composition  of  this  substance,  which  is  the  Kinic  Acid  of  English 
chemists,  was  ascertained  by  Liebig  in  1830  to  be  C^ff^O',  or  now 
C'H^(OH)^COOH.  The  acid  forms  large  monoclinic  prisms,  fusible  at 
162°  C,  of  a  strong  and  pure  acid  taste,  soluble  in  two  parts  of  water,  also 
in  spirit  of  wine,  but  hardly  in  ether.  The  solutions  are  levogyre, 
Kinic  acid  appeara  to  be  present  in  every  species,  and  also  to  occur  in 
barks  of  allied  genera ;  and  in  fact  to  be  of  somewhat  wide  distribution 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  By  heating  it  or  a  kinate,  interesting 
derivatives  are  obtained;  thus,  by  means  of  peroxide  of  manganese  and 
sulphuric  acid,  we  get  yellow  crystals  of  Kinone  or  QuifK/iie,  C^H*0^ — 
a  reaction  which  may  be  used  for  ascertaining  the  presence  of  kinic 
acid.     Kinic  acid  is  devoid  of  any  noteworthy  physiological  action. 

CinchO'tannic  Acid — ^is  precipitated  from  a  decoction  of  bark  by 
acetate  of  lead,  after  the  decoction  has  been  freed  from  cinchona-red  by 
means  of  magnesia.  Dr.  de  Vry  informed  us  that  the  Indian  barks  are 
usually  richer  in  cincho-tannic  acid ;  their  cold  infusion  becomes  turbid 
on  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  which  forms  an  insoluble  compound 
with  the  former. 

The  cincho-tannate  of  lead  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  the  solution  cautiously  evaporated  in  vacuo,  yields  the  acid  as  an 
amorphous,  hygroscopic  substance,  readily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or 
ether.  The  solutions,  especially  in  presence  of  an  alkali,  are  quickly 
decomposed,  a  red  fiocculent  matter,  Cinchona-red^  being  produced. 
Solutions  of  ciucho-tannic  acid  assume  a  greenish  colour  on  addition  of 
a  ferric  salt.  By  destructive  distillation,  cincho-tannic  acid  affords 
pyrocatechin. 

Quinovic  (or  Chinovic)  Acid,  C"H*0*,  crystallizes  in  hexagonal 
scales  which  are  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  more  readily  in 
boiling  alcohol,  but  not  dissolved  by  water,  ether,  or  chloroform.     It 

»  Chimie  hydrauW/ne,  Paris,  1746.  114.  »  Crell'a  C/t«m.  Xn^ulte^^Vl^,\v^\V5JCV. 
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occurs  in  cinchona  barks,  and  has  been  met  with  by  Rembold  (1868) 
in  the  rhizome  of  PotentiUa  Tormentilla  Sibth. 

Other  Constituents  of  Cinchona  Barks — Quinovic  acid  is  ac- 
companied by  Quinovin  (or  GhiTWvin),  C"H*•0^  an  amorphous  bitter 
substance,  first  obtained  (1821)  by  Pelletier  and  Caventou  under  the 
name  of  Kinovic  Acid,  from  China  nova^  in  which  it  occurs  combined 
with  lime.  Quinovin  in  alcoholic  solution  was  shown  in  1859  by 
Hlasiwetz  to  be  resolved  by  means  of  hydrochloric  gas  into  quinovic 
acid,  C?*BP*0^  and  an  uncrystallizable  sugar,  Mannitan,  (?H?K)*,  with 
subtraction  of  H*0.  The  formation  of  quinovic  acid  takes  place  more 
easily,  if  quinovin  is  placed  in  contact  with  sodium  amalgam  and  spirit 
of  wine,  when,  after  12  hours,  mannitan  and  quinovate  of  sodium  are 
formed  (Rochleder,  1867). 

Quinovin,  although  an  indifferent  substance,  may  be  removed  fix)m 
cinchona  barks  by  weak  caustic  soda,  from  which  it  is  precipitable  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  together  with  quinovic  acid  and  cinchona-red.  Milk 
of  lime  then  dissolves  quinovin  and  quinovic  acid,  but  not  the  red 
substance.  Quinovic  acid  and  quinovin  again  precipitated  by  an  acid, 
may  be  separated  by  chloroform  in  which  the  latter  only  is  soluble,  or 
also  by  cold  dilute  alcohol  sp.  gr.  about  0*926,  quinovin  being  readily 
removed  by  this  liquid. 

Quinovin  dissolves  in  boiling  water;  its  solutions,  as  well  as  those  of 
quinovic  acid,  are  dextrogyre.  Quinovin  seems  to  be  a  constituent  of 
almost  every  part  of  the  cinchonas  and  the  allied  Cimchonece,  although 
the  amount  of  it  in  barks  does  not  apparently  exceed  2  per  cent.  It  is 
accompanied  by  quinovic  acid :  both  substances  are  stated  to  have  tonic 
properties. 

Cinchona-redy  an  amorphous  substance  to  which  the  red  hue  of 
cinchona  barks  is  due,  is  produced  as  shown  by  Rembold  (1867),  when 
cincho-tannic  acid  is  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  sugar  being 
formed  at  the  same  time.  By  fusing  cinchona-red  with  potash,  proto- 
catechuic  acid,  (7H^0*,  is  produced.  Cinchona-red  is  sparingly  soluble 
in  alcohol,  abundantly  in  alkaline  solutions,  but  neither  in  water  nor  in 
ether.  Thick  Red  Bark  in  which  it  is  abundant,  affords  it  to  the  extent 
of  over  10  per  cent. 

The  Cinchona  barks  yield  but  a  scanty  percentage  of  ash,  not 
exceeding  3  per  cent.,  a  fact  well  according  with  the  small  amount  they 
contain  of  oxalate  and  kinate  of  calcium. 

Estimation  of  the  Alkaloids  in  Cinchona  Bark — The  microscope 
will  enable  us,  as  already  shown,  to  ascertain  whether  a  given  bark 
is  derived  from  CiTichonay  but  it  can  furnish  no  exact  information  as  to 
the  actual  value  of  such  bark  as  a  drug. 

Yet  there  is  a  very  simple  test  by  which  the  presence  of  a  cinchona- 
alkaloid  may  be  demonstrated.  These  alkaloids  heated  in  a  glass  tube 
in  the  presence  of  a  volatile  acid  or  of  substances  capable  of  producing 
a  volatile  acid,  evolve  heavy  vapours  of  a  beautiful  crimson  colour, 
as  mentioned  p.  363. 

^  The  bark  of  Buena  magn\folkL  Wedd. ,  folia.     Its  bark  is  destitute  of  alkaloids ; 

a  tree  with  fragrant  flowers  and  masnifi-  it  also  used  to  appear  occasionally  in  the 

cent  foliage,  figured  in  Howard's  '*  Nueva  London  market  since  about  the  year  1S20. 

Quinologia  of  Favon  "  as  Cinchona  magni-  — See  also  our  article  on  Cortex  CaifcarUice, 
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But  to  ascertain  the  real  value  of  a  cinchona  bark,  a  quantitative 
estimation  of  the  alkaloids  is  necessary.  A  good  process  for  this  opera- 
tion has  been  given  by  De  Vry.^  It  is  as  follows  : — Mix  20  grammes  of 
powdered  bark,  dried  at  100**  C,  with  milk  of  lime  (5  grm.  slaked  lime 
to  50  grm.  water),  dry  the  mixture  slowly  ;  by  stirring  it  frequently, 
the  cincho-tannic  acid  loses  its  solubility,  being  graduidly  transformed 
into  cinchona-red.  Then  boil  the  dry  powder  with  200  cubic  centimetres 
of  alcohol  0*830  sp.  gr.  Pour  the  liquid  on  to  a  small  filter,  and  after- 
wards the  residual  bark  and  lime  mixed  with  100  cub.  cent,  more 
alcohol.  Wash  the  powder  on  the  filter  with  100  cub.  cent,  of  spirit. 
From  the  mixed  liquids,  about  370  cub.  cent.,  separate  the  cal- 
cium by  a  few  drops  of  weak  sulphuric  acid.  Filter,  distill  off  the 
spirit  and  pour  into  a  capsule  the  residual  liquid, — to  which  add  a 
small  quantity  of  spirit  and  water  with  which  the  distilling  apparatus 
has  been  rinsed  out.  Let  the  capsule  be  now  heated  on  a  water-bath 
until  all  the  spirit  shall  have  been  expelled;  and  let  the  remaining 
liquor  which  contains  all  the  alkaloids  in  the  form  of  acid  sulphates  be 
filtered.  There  will  remain  on  the  filter  quinovic  acid  and  fatty  sub- 
stances, which  must  be  washed  with  slightly  acidulated  water.  The 
filtrate  and  washings  reduced  to  about  50  cub.  cent.,  should  be  treated 
while  still  warm  with  caustic  soda  in  excess.  After  cooling,  this  is  decanted* 
off  from  the  precipitate,  and  then  water  added  to  it  before  throwing  it  on 
to  a  filter.  It  is  then  to  be  washed  with  the  smallest  quantity  of  water 
pressed  between  folds  of  blotting  paper,  removed  therefrom  and  dried. 
The  weight  multiplied  by  5  will  indicate  the  percentage  of  mixed 
alkaloids  in  the  bark. 

To  separate  the  alkaloids  from  each  other,  treat  the  powdered  mass 
with  ten  times  its  weight  of  ether.  This  will  resolve  it  into  two  por- 
tions— (a)  insoluble  in  ether,  (b)  soluble  in  ether. 

(a.)  This  should  be  converted  into  neutral  acetates,  and  to 
the  solution  there  should  be  added  iodide  of  potassium,  which 
wiU  possibly  separate  a  little  quinidin^.  After  removal  of  the 
latter  (if  present),  add  solution  of  tartrate  of  potassium  and  sodium, 
which  will  throw  down  in  a  crystalline  form  tartrate  of  cinchoni- 
dine;  from  the  mother-liquor,  dnchonine  may  be  precipitated  by 
caustic  soda. 

(b.)  The  ether  having  been  evaporated,  the  residue  is  to  be  dried  at 
lOO**  C.  and  weighed.  It  may  in  many  cases  practically  be  considered 
as  consisting  of  quinine  only.  If  however  the  estimation  of  quinidine 
(conquinine)  and  quinamine  is  required,  the  residue,  or  a  determined 
portion  of  it,  should  be  dissolved  in  acetic  acid  just  as  much  as  will  be 
necessary  for  affording  a  neutral  solution.  From  this  the  hydroiodate 
of  quinidine  is  precipitated  by  means  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
iodide  of  potassium.  In  the  filtrate  quinine  may  be  precipitated 
by  adding  a  few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  an  alcoholic 
tincture  of  iodine.  The  herapathite  thus  formed  (see  p.  360)  is  col- 
lected after  a  day,  dried  at  100"*  and  weighed ;  it  then  contains  55  per 
cent,  of  quinine. 

After  adding  a  few  drops  of  sulphurous  acid,  the  alcohol  should  now 
be  evaporated  from  the  fluid  from  which  the  crystals  of  herapathite  have 

^  Pharm,  Joum,  iv.  (1873)  241,  and  Dr.        the  present  article,  p.   .%9;  also  private 
de  Vry's  papers  mentioned  at  the  end  of        commnnications. 
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been  removed,  and  caustic  lye  added,  by  which  the  amorphous  alkaloids 
will  be  precipitated,  including  quinaviine  if  present. 

Uses — Cinchona  bark  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  a  most  valuable 
remedy  in  fevers.  But  the  uncertainty  of  its  composition  and  its  in- 
convenient bulk  render  it  a  far  less  eligible  form  of  medicine  than  the 
alkaloids  themselves.  It  is  nevertheless  much  used  as  a  general  tonic 
in  various  pharmaceutical  preparations. 

As  to  the  alkaloids,  the  only  one  which  is  in  general  use  is  quinine. 
The  neglect  of  the  others  is  a  regrettable  waste,  which  the  result  of 
recent  investigations  ought  to  obviate.  In  the  year  1866  the  Madras 
Government  appointed  a  Medical  Commission  to  test  the  respective 
efficacy  in  the  treatment  of  fever,  of  Quinine,  Quinidine,  Cinchonme  and 
Cinchonidine.  Of  the  sulphates  of  these  alkaloids,  a  due  supply, 
specially  prepared  under  Mr.  Howard's  superintendence,  was  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Commission.  From  the  report  *  it  appears  that  the 
number  of  cases  of  paroxysmal  malarious  fevers  treated  was  2472, — 
namely  846  with  Quinine,  664  with  Quinidine,  569  with  Cinchonine, 
and  403  with  Cinchonidine.  Of  these  2472  cases,  2445  were  cured,  and 
27  failed.  The  difference  in  remedial  value  of  the  four  alkaloids,  as 
deduced  from  these  experiments,  may  be  thus  stated: — 

Quinidine — ratio  of  failure  per  1000  cases  treated    6 
Quinine  ,,  „  7 

Cinchonidine       »>  »>  10 

Cinchonine  ,,  „  23 

The  Indian  Government,  acting  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr. 
Howard,  has  officially  advised  (Dec.  16, 1873)  the  more  free  use  in  India 
of  cinchona  alkaloids  other  than  quinine,  and  especially  of  sulphate  of 
cinchonidine,  which  is  procurable  in  abundance  from  Red  Bark.^  Qui- 
nidine on  the  other  hand,  which  has  proved  the  most  valuable  of  all,  is 
only  obtainable  from  a  few  barks  and  in  very  limited  amount. 

Dr.  de  Vry  since  1876  advocates  the  use  of  what  he  calls  Quinetum. 
This  preparation  is  obtained  by  exhausting  the  barks  with  slightly 
acidulated  water,  and  precipitating  the  whole  amount  of  alkaloids  by 
caustic  soda.     In  India  the  remedy  is  known  as  "  the  Febrifuge."* 

Adulteration — There  is  not  now  any  frequent  importation  of 
spuinous  cinchona  barks,  but  the  substitution  of  bad  varieties  for  good 
is  sufficiently  common.  To  discriminate  these  in  a  positive  manner  by 
ascertaining  the  percentage  of  quinine,  which  is  the  chief  criterion  of 
value,  recourse  must  be  had  to  chemical  analysis,  a  method  of  perform- 
ing which  has  been  described.  Entirely  worthless  barks  may  be  easily 
recognized  by  means  of  Grahe's  test  (p.  363). 

Modern  Works  relating  to  Cinchona. 

The  following  enumeration  has  been  drawn  up  for  the  sake  of  those 
desiring  more  ample  information  than  is  contained  in  the  foregoing 

^  Blue  Book— -©!«/  India  Cinchona  Cvl-  *  We  heard  that  the  Government  has 

tivation,   1870.  pp.    156-172.— The  report  purchased  (April  1874)  by  tender  betMeen 

coDtains  very  interesting  and  important  SoO  and  400  lb.  of  cinchonidine. 

medical  details.     See  also  Dougal  in  £din,  »  Pharm,  Joum,  viii.  (1878)  1060. 
Med.  Joum,  Sept.  1873, 
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pages,  but  it  has  no  pretension  to  be  a  complete  list  of  all  publications 
that  have  lately  appeared  on  the  subject. 

Berg  (Otto)  Chinarinden  der  pharmakognostischen  Sammlung  zu 
Berlin,  Berlin,  1865,  4^  48  pages  and  10  plates  showing  the  micro- 
scopic structure  of  barks. 

Bergen  (Heinrich  von),  Monographie  der  China.  Hamburg,  1826,  4°. 
348  pages  and  7  coloured  plates  representing  the  following  barks: — 
China  rubra,  Huanuco,  Calisaya,  flava,  Huamalies,  Loxa,  Jaen.  An 
exhaustive  work  for  its  period  in  every  direction. 

Blue-books — East  India  (Chin^kona  Plant),    Folio. 

a.  Copy  of  Correspondence  relating  to  the  introduction  of  the  Chinchona 

Plantinto  IndiayCmd  to  proceedings  connected^vith  itscuitivation 
from  March  1852  to  March  1863.     Ordered  by  the  House  of 
Commons  to  be  printed,  20  March  1863.     272  pages. 
Contains  Correspondence  of  Royle,  Markham,  Spruce,  Pritchett, 
Cross,  Mclvor,  Anderson  and  others,  illustrated  by  5  maps. 

b.  Copy  of  further  Correspondence  relating  to  the  introduction  of 

the  vhinchona  Plant  into  India,  and  to  proceedvngs  connected 

with  its  cultivation,  from  April  1863  to  April  1866.      Ordered 

by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  18  June  1866.      379 

pages. 

Contains  Monthly  Reports  of  the  plantations  on  the  Neilgherry 

Hills ;  Annual  Reports  for  1863-64,  1864-65,  with  details  of  method 

of  propagation  and  cultivation,  barking,  mossing,  attacks  of  insects, 

illustrated  by  woodcuts  and  4  plates ;  report  of  Cross's  journey  to 

Pitayo,  with  map;  Cinchona  cultivation  in  Wynaad,  Coorg,  the  Pulney 

Hills  and  Travancore,  with  map ;   in  British  Sikkim,  the  Kangra, 

Valley  (Punjab),  the  Bombay  Presidency,  and  Ceylon. 

c.  Copy  of  all  Correspondence  between  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 

ana  the  Govemor-Oeneral,  and  the  Governors  of  Madras  and 

Bombay,  relating  to  the  cultivation  of  Chinxkona  Plants,  from 

April  1866  to  April  1870.     Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons 

to  be  printed,  9  August  1870.     285  pages. 

Contains  reports  on  the  Neilgherry  and  other  plantations,  with 

map ;  appointment  of  Mr.  Broughton  as  analytical  chemist,  his  reports 

and  analyses ;  reports  on  the  relative  efficacy  of  the  several  cinchona 

alkaloids,  on  cinchona  cultivation  at  DaTJiling  and  in  British  Burma. 

d.  Copies  of  Hie  Chinchona  Correspondence  (in  continuation  ofretwim 

of  1870;,  from  August  1870  to  July  1875.     Ordered  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  21  June  1877.     190  pages. 
Contain  also  reports  on  the  alkaloid  manufactory  in  India,  coUection 
and  shipment  of  barks,  and  analyses  of  barks. 

Delondre  (Augustin  Pierre)  et  Bouchardat  (Apollinaire),  Quin^logie, 
Paris,  1854,  4"".  48  pages,  and  23  good  coloured  plates  exhibiting  all 
the  barks  then  met  with  in  commerce. 

Delondre  (Augustin),  see  Soubeiran. 

Qorkom  (K.  W.  van),  Die  Chinacultur  auf  Java,  Leipzig,  1869,  61 
pages.     An  account  of  the  management  of  the  Dutch  plantation. 
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Hesse  (Oswald).  This  chemist  has  suramarized  his  elaborate  researches 
on  Cinchona  in  the  German  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  articles 
Chinin,  Cinchonin,  etc.  1876-1877. 

Howard  (John  Eliot),  Illustrations  of  the  Nueva  Quinologia  of  Pavon. 
London,  1862,  folio,  163  pages  and  30  beautiful  coloured  plates. — 
Figures  of  Cinchona  mostly  taken  from  Pavon's  specimens  in  the 
herbarium  of  Madrid,  and  three  plates  representing  the  structure 
of  several  barks. 

Howard  (J.  K),  Quinology'ofthe  East  India  Plantations,  London,  1869, 
folio  X.  and  43  pages,  with  3  coloured  plates  exhibiting  structural 
peculiarities  of  the  barks  of  cultivated  uinchonce, 

Howard  (J.  E.)  The  same,  parts  ii.  and  iiL,  Lond.  1876,  folio  xiv.  and 
74  p.,  with  2  views,  2  black  plates  atid  13  coloured  figures  of  Cm- 
chcma  Calisaya  (Ledgeriana),  C,  oMcin/iUa,  C.  pitayensia,  and  other& 

Rarsten  (Hermann),  Die  medici/nismen  Chinarinden  NeorOranada^s, 
Berlin,  1858,  8^  71  pages,  and  2  plates  showing  microscopic  structure 
of  a  few  barks.  An  English  translation  prepared  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Markham,  has  been  printed  by  the  India  Office  under 
the  title  of  Notes  on  the  Medicinal  Ci/achona  Barks  of  New  Qra/nada 
by  H.  Karsten,  1861.    The  plates  have  not  been  reproduced. 

Earsten  (Hermann),  Fierce  Columbioe  terrarumque  adjacentium  sped- 
mina  selecta,  Berolini,  1858,  folio.  Beautiful  coloured  figures  of 
various  plants  including  Cinchona,  under  which  name  are  several 
species  usually  referred  to  other  genera.  Only  three  parts  have  been 
published. 

King  (George),  A  Manual  of  Cinduma  (cultivation  in  iTidia.  Calcutta, 
1876,  80  pages,  small  folio. 

Kuntze  (Otto),  Cinchona,.  Arten,  Hybriden  and  Cvltur  der  Chimin- 
bdume.  Leipzig,  1878.  124  pages  and  3  plates.  A  review  of  this 
book  will  be  found  in  the  Archiv  der  Pharmacie,  213,  (1878)  473-480. 

Mclvor  (W.  G.)  Notes  on  the  m^ojxigation  and  cultivation  of  tlie  medi- 
cinal Cinchonas  or  Peimvian  bark  trees.  Madras,  1867,  33  pages,  9 
plates.     The  author  explains  the  "motsing  system"  alluded  to  p.  362. 

Mclvor  (William  Graham),  A  letter  on  the  cultivation  of  Chinchona  on 
the  Nilgiris.    Ootacamund,  1876,  27  pages. 

Markham  (Clements  Robert),  The  Chvnchona  Species  of  New  Gb^anada, 
containing  the  botanical  descriptions  of  the  species  exa/mined  by 
Drs,  Mutis  and  Karsten ;  vnth  some  account  of  those  botanists,  and 
of  the  results  of  their  labours.  London,  1867,  8'.  139  pages  and 
5  plates.  The  plates  are  not  coloured,  yet  are  good  reduced  copies,  of 
those  contained  in  Earsten's  Floi^ce  Columbioe ;  they  represent  the 
following : — Cinchona  corymbosa,  C.  Ti^ance,  C.  lancifolia,  C.  cordi- 
folia,  C.  tucujensis. 

Markham.     A  Memoir  of  the  Lady  Ana  de  Osorio,  Countess  of  Chin- 
chon,  vice-queen  of  Peru  (A.D.  1629-1639),  with  a  plea  for  the  coined 
spelling  of  the  Chinchona  genus.    London,  1874,  4^  99  pages,  with  a 
map,  heraldic  figures  and  views. 
See  also  Hanbury,  Science  Papers,  1876,  p.  475. 

Miquel  (Friedrich  Anton  Wilhelm),  De  Cinchonce  speciebus  quibusdam, 
adjectis  iis  quce  in  Java  coluntur.  Ccmmentatio  ex  Annalilus 
Musei  Botanici  Lngduno-Batavi  exscripta.  Amstelodami,  1869, 4'. 
20  pages. 
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Oudemans  (Anthony  Comelis),  Sur  le  pouvoir  rotatoire  ap^fique  des 
principaux  alccdoidea  du  quinquina.  Archives  n^erlandaises,  x. 
(1875),  193-268,  and  xii.  (1877;. 

Phoebus  (Fhilim),  Die  Delondre-Bimchardafschen  China-Rimden.  Gies- 
sien,  1864,  8  .  75  pages  and  a  table.  The  author  gives  a  description 
without  figures,  of  the  microscopic  structure  of  the  type-specimens 
figured  in  Delondre  and  Bouchardat's  Quinologie, 

Planchon  (Gustave),  Des  Quinquinas,  Paris  et  Montpellier,  1864,  8° 
150  pages.  A  description  of  the  cinchonas  and  their  barks.  An 
English  translation  has  been  issued  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Markham  by  the  India  Ofiice,  under  the  title  of  Peruvia/a 
Barks  by  Oustave  Planchon.  London,  printed  by  Ejrre  and  Spottis- 
woode,  1866. 

Soubeiran  (J.  L^on)  et  Delondre  (Augustin),  De  Vintroduction  et  de 
Vaxidimation  des  Oi/nchonas  dams  les  Indes  n^rlandaises  et  dans  les 
Indes  britanniques.    Paris,  1868,  8'.  165  pages. 

Triana  (Josfe)  Nouvdles  dudes  sur  Us  Quinquinas.  Paris,  1870,  folio, 
80  pages,  and  33  plates.  An  interesting  account  of  the  laboura  of 
Mutis,  illustrated  by  uncoloured  copies  of  some  of  the  drawings 
prepared  by  him  in  illustration  of  his  unpublished  Quinologia  de 
Bogotd,  especially  of  the  several  varieties  of  Cindiona  lancifolia; 
also  an  enumeration  and  short  descriptions  of  all  the  species  of 
Cinchona,  and  of  New  Granadian  plants  (chiefly  Cascarilla)  formerly 
placed  in  that  genus. 
An  abstract  of  the  book  will  be  found  in  Just's  Botanischer 
Jahresberidit  fur  1873,  484-494. 

Vogl  (August),  CliinaHnden  des  Wiener  Orosshandels  und  der  Wiener 
Sammlungen.  Wien,  1867,  8'.  134  pages,  no  figures.  A  very 
exhaustive  description  of  the  microscopic  structure  of  the  barks 
occurring  in  the  Vienna  market,  or  preserved  in  the  museums  of 
that  city. 

Vogl  (A.),  Beitrdge  zur  Kenntniss  der  sogenannten  falschen  Chimarvn' 
den.     Wien,  1876,  4'.  26  pages,  7  microscopic  sections. 

Vrij  (John  Eliza  de)  Kinologisdie  studien.  More  than  30  papers  pub- 
lished since  1868  in  the  Nieuw  Tijdschrift  vooi^  de  Pharmade  in 
Nederland.  They  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the  chemistry  of  the  barks 
from  Java  and  British  India. 

Weddell  (Hugh  Algernon),  Histovre  naturelle  des  Quinquinas,  on  rrumo- 
graphic  du  genre  Ci/nchonay  suivie  d'une  description  du  genre  Cas- 
carilla et  de  quelques  autres  plantes  de  la  mSme  trihu,  Paris,  1849, 
folio,  108  pages,  33  plates,  and  map.  Excellent  uncoloured  figures 
of  Cinchona  and  some  allied  genera,  and  beautiful  coloured  drawings 
of  the  officinal  barks.  Plate  I.  exhibits  the  anatomical  structure  of 
the  plant ;  Plate  II.  that  of  the  bark. 

Weddell  (H.  A),  Notes  sur  les  Quinquinas,  Eoctrait  des  Annoles 
des  Sciences  naturelles,  5*  s^rie,  tomes  xi.  et  xii  Paris,  1870,  8**. 
75  pages.  A  systematic  arrangement  of  the  genus  Cinx^^ona,  and 
description  of  its  (33)  species,  accompanied  by  useful  remarks  on 
their  barks.  An  Englisn  translation  has  been  printed  by  the  India 
Office  with  the  title — Notes  on  the  Quinquinas  by  H.A.  WeddeU, 
London,  1871,  8^  64  pages.    A  German  edition  by  Dr.  F.  A.  Fltic- 
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kiger  has  also  appeared  under  the  title  Ueberaicht  der  Ci/nchonen 
von  H.  A.  Wedddl,  SchaflThausen  and  Berlin,  1871,  8*.  43  pages, 
with  additions  and  indexes. 
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Ipecacuanha  Root,  Ipecacnan ;  F.  Ra/>ine  dH Ip4caAManha  anndee ; 

G.  Brechwurzel. 

Botanical  Orgin — Cephaelia  ^  IpecacuavJia  A.  Richard — ^This  is  a 
small  shrub,  8  to  16  inches  high,  with  an  ascending,  afterwards  erect, 
simple  stem,  and  somewhat  creeping  root,  growing  socially  in  moist 
and  shady  forests  of  South  America,  lying  between  8*  and  22*  S.  lat, 
especially  in  the  Brazilian  provinces  of  Pard,  Maranhfto,  Femam- 
buco,  Bahia,  Espiritu  Santo,  Minas,  Eio  de  Janeiro,  and  Sfto  Paulo. 
Within  the  last  half  century,  it  has  been  discovered  in  the  vast  interior 
province  of  Matto  Grosso,  chiefly  in  that  part  of  it  which  forms  the 
valley  of  the  Rio  Paraguay.  From  information  given  to  Weddell,*  it 
would  seem  probable  that  the  plant  extends  beyond  the  frontiers  of 
Brazil  to  the  Bolivian  province  of  Chiquitos. 

The  root  which  is  brought  into  commerce  is  furnished  chiefly  by 
the  region  lying  between  the  towns  of  Cuyabfi,  Villa  Bella,  Villa  Maria, 
and  Diamantina  in  the  province  of  Matto  Grosso ;  but  to  some  extent 
also  by  the  woods  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  German  colony  of  Phila- 
delphia on  the  Rio  Todos  os  Santos,  a  tributary  of  the  Mucury,  north 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Prof  Balfour  of  Edinburgh,  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  the 
propagation  of  ipecacuanha,  finds  that  the  plant  exists  under  two 
varieties,  of  which  he  has  published  figures ;  they  may  be  thus  dis- 
tinguished : 

a.  Stem  woody,  leaves  of  firm  texture,  elliptic  or  oval,  wavy  at  the 
edges,  with  but  few  hairs  on  surface  and  margin.  Long  in  cultivation  : 
origin  unknown. 

6.  Stem  herbaceous,  leaves  less  firm  in  texture,  more  hairy  on 
margin,  not  wavy.    Grows  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  plant  cultivated  in  India  seems  disposed  to  run  into  several 
varieties,  but  according  to  the  experience  gained  in  Edinburgh,  the 
diversity  of  form  apparent  in  young  plants  tends  to  disappear 
with  age. 

History — In  an  account  of  Brazil,  written  by  a  Portuguese  friar, 
who,  it  would  seem,  had  resided  in  that  country  from  about  1570  to 
1600,  and  published  by  Purchas,^  mention  is  made  of  three  remedies  for 
the  bloody  fiux,  one  of  which  is  called  Igpecaya  or  Pigaya;  the  drug 
here  spoken  of  is  probably  that  under  notice. 

'  I  am  informed  by  my  friend  Professor  '  Trans,  of  Roy,   Soc.  of  Edmb.   xxvi. 

Mttller  of  Geneva  that  in  describing  the  (1872)  781.  plates  31-32.— Fig.  in  Bentley 

RnbiaceaB  for  the  Flora  BrasiHensis  he  will  and  Trimen,  Med,  PlarUt,  part  15  (1876). 

include  Cephadis  Ipecacuanha  in  the  genus  *  Purchas,    His    PilgrimeSf    Lond.    iv. 

lfapotiria.—F.A.F.  March  1879.  (1625),— a  treatise  of  BrasiU,  written  by  a 

'  Ann,  des  Sciences  nat,    Bot.  xL  (1849)  Portugall  which  had  long  lived  there,  p. 

193-202.  1311. 
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Piso  and  Marcgraf '  in  their  scientific  exploration  of  Brazil  met 
with  two  kinds  of  ipecacuanha;  the  one  provided  with  a  brown 
root  is  Cephaelis  Ipecacuanha,  which  they  figured.  The  root  of 
the  other  variety,  which  they  called  Ipecacvxinha  blanca,  is  that 
of  Richardsonia  scabra  (see  page  376  below).  Piso  and  Marcgraf 
described  the  virtues  of  these  roots,  apparently  supposing  them  to  be 
much  the  same  as  to  their  action.  Although  in  common  use  in  Brazil, 
ipecacuanha  was  not  employed  in  Europe  prior  to  the  year  1672.  At 
that  date,  a  traveller  named  Legras  brought  from  South  America  a 
quantity  of  the  root  to  Paris,  some  of  which  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  *'  maitre  appoticaire  "  Claquenelle.^  It  would  appear  that  the  root 
was  prescribed  from  the  latter  by  Legras  (said  to  have  been  himself 
acquainted  with  the  practice  of  medicine  *),  and  also  by  Jean  Adrien 
Helvetius,  a  young  Dutch  physician,  then  living  in  Paris.  Yet  no 
success  at  first  was  obtained,  the  drug  being  administered  in  too  large 
doses.  In  1680,  a  merchant  of  Paris  named  Gamier  became  possessed 
of  150  lb.  of  ipecacuanha,  the  valuable  properties  of  which  in  dysentery 
he  vaunted  to  his  medical  attendant  Aiforty,  and  to  Helvetius.  Gar- 
nier  on  his  convalescence  *  made  a  present  of  some  of  the  new  drug  to 
Afforty,  who  attached  to  it  but  little  importance.  Helvetius,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  induced  to  prescribe  the  root  in  cases  of  dysentery, 
which  he  did  with  the  utmost  success.  It  is  stated  by  Eloy  that 
Helvetius  even  caused  placards  to  be  affixed  to  the  comers  of  the 
streets  (about  the  year  1686),  announcing  his  successful  treatment  with 
the  new  drug,  supplies  of  which  he  obtained  through  Gamier  frx)m 
Spain,  and  sold  as  a  secret  medicine.  The  fame  of  the  cures  effected 
by  Helvetius  reached  the  French  Court,  and  caused  some  trials  of 
the  drug  to  be  made  at  the  Hotel  Dieu.  These  having  been  fully  suc- 
cessful, Louis  XIV.  accorded  to  Helvetius  the  sole  right  of  vending  his 
remedy.^  Subsequently  several  great  personages,  including  the  Dauphin 
of  France,  having  experienced  its  benefit,  the  king  consulted  his  physi- 
cian, Antoine  d'Aquin,  and  the  well-known  Jesuit  Pfere  Fran9ois  de 
Lachaise,  who  had  become  the  King's  confessor  in  1675.  Through  them 
was  chiefly  negotiated  the  purchase  from  Helvetius  of  his  secret,  for 
1000  louis-d*or,  and  made  public  in  1688.  The  right  of  Helvetius  to 
this  payment  was  disputed  in  law  by  Gamier,  but  maintained  by  a 
decision  of  the  Chitelet  of  Paris.® 

The  botanical  source  of  ipecacuanha  was  the  subject  of  much  dispute 
until  finally  settled  by  Antonio  Bernardino  Gomez,  a  physician  of  the 
Portuguese  navy,  who  brought  authentic  specimens  from  Brazil  to 
Lisbon  in  the  year  1800.^ 


1  BUi.  noL  BraHl  1648.  Piso,  p.  101, 
Marcgraf,  p.  17. 

•  Pomet,  Histoire  g^n^raU  des  Drogues,  i. 
(1694)  47. 

*  M^rat  and  De  Lens,  Diet,  de  Mat,  Mid, 
iii.  (1831)  644,  call  Legras  a  physician,  and 
say  that  Gamier  brought  himself  the  150 
lb.  from  abroad, 

^  Eloy,  Higtoire  ginirale  de  la  Midedne. 
Mons.  ii  (1778)  485,  mentions  a  sick  drug- 
gist, who  presented  Helvetius  with  the 
ipecacuanha.  Gkurnier,  according  to  Eloy, 
was  a  '*MaTchand  chapelier.** — Leibnitz, 


in  E^phemerid,  Academ,  Caisareo-Leopold, 
1696,  Appendix,  p.  6,  miscalled  the  mer- 
chant Grenier. 

'  An  abstract  of  the  royal  patent  is 
given  by  Leibnitz,  Lc,  20  (date  not  added). 

*  On  the  history  of  ipecacuanha,  consult 
also  Sprengel,  Oeschkhte  der  Arzneykunde, 
iv.  (1827)  5^. — We  have  not  seen  the 
pamphlet  quoted  by  Haller,  Bibl  bot,  ii. 
17 :  Helvetius,  Usage  de  VHipecaeoanha. 
4^  (no  date). 

7  Trans,  qfLinn.  Soe.  vi.  (1801)  137. 
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CoUcction  ^— The  ipeca/^uanha  plant,  Po,^y,,  ^^ 
in  valleys,  yet  prefers  spots  which  are  rather  too 


inundated  or  swampy.    Here  it  ls  found  under  the  thi?i^^i^   'iiaed  to  h! 

trees  growing  mostly  in  clumps.    In  collecting  the  rc^^t  ^^^^  of  aiieittt 

'     collector  of  jjoaya  is  called,  grasps  in  one  h^  IiaT^  J^***«*«wfor 

ns  of  a  clump,  pushing  under  it  obliquely  in^^^^  ^  he  cmn,'2 


so  the 
the  stems 


P<Kuited 


stick  to  which  he  gives  a  see-saw  motion.  A  lump  of 
the  roots  is  thus  raised ;  and,  if  the  operation  has  been  ^u^  ^ado^iito 
those  of  the  whole  clump  are  got  up  almost  unbroken,  nlu^'^oi^iej 
shakes  off  adhering  soil,  places  the  roots  in  a  large  bag  wbi  ift  ^^^^eiZ 
with  him,  and  goes  on  to  seek  other  clump.  A  good  ^^  ^  caJTies 
thus  get  as  much  a8  30  lb.  of  rootf  in  Uie  day;  but  gen^Sf^*^*"  '^y 

^  ^^      -I  X  '**^jr  li  daily 


**«  roofa 


are  remuveu  wore  «»jij    v**«—  —  ^-^    «^«.-^a.     ^.^e  poau^y^     -^'wia 
work  in  a  sort  of  partnership,  assemble  m  the  evening   ^^  ^ko 
gatherings,  which  having  been  weighed,  are  spread  out  t^'dr^    i>**^«^ 
drying  is  advantageous;  the  root  is  therefore  exposed  to  smioK-^^*^ 
much  as  possible,  and  if  the  weather  is  favourable,  it  beooml^^®  *^ 
two  or  three  days.    But  it  has  always  to  be  placed  under  ^?^  ^ 
night  on  account  of  the  dew.    \Vhen  quite  dry,  it  is  broken  in^  r    ** 
ments,  and  shaken  in  a  sieve  in  order  to  separate  adherent  sand  '^^ 
earth,  and  finally  it  is  packed  in  bales  for  transport.  ^  *»a 

The  harvest  goes  on  all  the  year  round,  but  is  relaxed  a  little  dnri 
the  rains,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  drving  the  produce.     As  fi^ 
ments  of  the  root  grow  most  readily,  complete  extirpation  of  the  p^T 
in  any  one  locality  does  not  seem  probable.    The  more  intellig^? 
poayeroa  of  Matto  Grosso  are  indeed  wise  enough  intentionally  to  ll^v 
small  bits  of  root  in  the  place  whence  a  clump  has  been  dug,  and  even 
to  close  over  the  opening  in  the  soiL 

Cultivation— The  importance  in  India  of  ipecacuanha  as  a  remedy 
for  dysentery,  and  the  increasing  costliness  of  the  drug,'  have  occasioned 
active  measures  to  be  taken  for  attempting  its  cultivation  in  that  coun- 
try. Though  known  for  several  years  as  a  denizen  of  botanical  gardens, 
the  ipecacuanha  plant  has  always  been  rare,  owing  to  its  slow  growth 
and  the  difficulty  attending  its  propagation. 

It  was  discovered  in  1869  by  M'Nab,  curator  of  the  Botanical 
Garden  of  Edinburgh,  that  if  the  annulated  part  of  the  root  of  a 
growing  ipecacuanha  plant  be  cut  into  shoi*t  pieces  even  only  ^  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  placed  in  suitable  soil,  each  piece  will  throw  out  a  leaf- 
bud  and  become  a  separate  plant.  Lindsay,  a  gardener  of  the  same 
establishment,  further  proved  that  the  petiole  of  the  leaf  is  capable  of 
producing  roots  and  buds,  a  discovery  which  has  been  utilized  in  the 
propagation  of  the  plant  at  the  Rungbi  Cinchona  plantation  in  Sikkim. 
In  1871,  well-fomied  fruits  were  obtained  from  the  ipecacuanha 
plants  growing  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanical  Garden :  this  was  promoted 

>  Abstracted  from  the  interesting  ejre-witness  account  of  Weddell,  Lc. 
»  The  following  are  the  average  prices  at  wliich  the  drug  was  purchased  wholesale,  in 
London  during  three  periods  of  ten  years  each  : — 

10  years  ending  1850,  average  price  2«.  9W.  per  lb. 

10  ..  1860,  „  6B.nid. 

10  ..  1870,  „  8*.8H 
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by  artificial  fertilization,  especially  when  the  flowers  of  a  plant  produc- 
ing long  styles  were  fertilized  with  the  pollen  of  one  having  aJvort 
styles, — for  Cephaelis  like  Cinchona  has  dimorphic  flowers. 

With  regard  to  the  acclimatization  of  the  plant  in  India,  much  difii- 
culty  has  been  encountered,  and  successful  results  are  still  problematical. 
The  flrst  plant  was  taken  to  Calcutta  by  Dr.  King  in  1866,  and  by  1868 
had  been  increased  to  nine ;  but  in  1870-71,  it  was  reported  that,  not- 
withstanding every  care,  the  plants  could  not  be  made  to  thrive.  Three 
plants  which  had  been  sent  to  the  Bungbi  plantation  in  1868,  grew 
rather  better ;  and  by  adopting  the  method  of  root  propagation,  they 
were  increased  by  August  1871,  to  300.  Three  consignments  of  plants, 
numbering  in  all  370,  were  received  from  Scotland  in  1871-72,  besides 
a  smaller  number  from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  From  these  various 
collections,  the  propagation  has  been  so  extensive,  that  on  31  March 
1873,  there  were  6,719  young  plants  in  Sikkim,  in  addition  to  about 
500  in  Calcutta,  and  much  more  in  1874. 

The  ipecacuanha  plant  in  India  has  been  tried  under  a  variety  of 
conditions  as  regards  sun  and  shade,  but  thus  far  with  only  a  mode- 
rate amount  of  success.  The  best  results  are  those  that  have  been 
obtained  at  Rungbi,  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  where  the  plants,  placed 
in  glazed  frames,  were  reported  in  May  1873  as  in  the  most  healthy 
condition.* 

Description — ^The  stem  creeps  a  little  below  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  emitting  a  small  number  of  slightly  branching  contorted  roots,  a 
few  inches  long.  These  roots  when  young  are  very  dender  and  thread- 
like, but  grow  gradually  knotty  and  become  by  aegrees  invested  with 
a  very  thick  bark,  transversely  corrugated  or  ringed.  Close  examina- 
tion of  the  dry  root  shows  tnat  the  bark  is  raised  in  narrow  warty 
ridges,  which  sometimes  run  entirely  round  the  root,  sometimes  encircle 
only  half  its  circumference.  The  whole  surface  is  moreover  minutely 
wrinkled  longitudinally.  The  rings  or  corrugations  of  a  full  sized  root 
number  about  20  in  an  inch ;  not  unfrequently  they  are  deep  enough 
to  penetmte  to  the  wood. 

The  root  attains  a  maximum  diameter  of  about  ^  of  an  inch ;  but 
as  imported,  a  large  proportion  of  it  is  much  smaller.  The  woody  cen- 
tral part  is  scarcely  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  sub-cylindrical,  sometimes 
striated,  and  devoid  of  pith. 

Ipecacuanha  is  of  a  dusky  grey  hue,  occasionally  of  a  dull  ferru- 
ginous brown.  The  root  is  hard,  breaks  short  and  granular  (not 
fibrous),  exhibiting  a  resinous,  waxy,  or  farinaceous  interior,  white  or 
greyish.  The  bark,  which  constitutes  75  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
root,  may  be  easily  separated  from  the  less  brittle  wood.  It  has  a 
bitteiish  taste  and  faint,  musty  smell ;  when  freshly  dried  it  is  probably 
much  more  odorous.  The  wood  is  almost  tasteless.  In  the  drug  of 
commerce  the  roots  are  always  much  broken,  and  there  is  often  a  con- 
siderable separation  of  bark  from  wood ;  portions  of  the  non-annulated, 
woody,  subterraneous  stem  are  always  present. 

During  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  imported  into  London  a 
variety  of  ipecacuanha,  distinguished  as  Carthagena  or  New  Orcmada 

'  AnnucU  Report  of  the  Royal  Botanical  foregoing  particulars.  The  report  for 
Oardens,  Calcutta,  31  May  1S73— from  1876-1877  is  bv  no  means  favourable  V^ 
which  we  have  abstracted  many  of  the        thepro8]^Qctao{C^^\^aj3C\^Vok\sL^^ 
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Ipecacuanha,  and  differing  from  the  Brazilian  drug  chiefly  in  being  of 
larger  size.  Thus,  while  the  maximum  diameter  of  the  annulated  roots 
of  Brazilian  ipecacuanha  is  about  -^  of  an  inch,  corresponding  roots  of 
the  New  Granada  variety  attain  nearly  ^.  The  latter,  moreover,  has 
a  distinct  radiate  arrangement  of  the  wood,  due  to  a  greater  develope- 
ment  of  the  medullary  rays,  and  is  rather  less  conspicuously  annulated. 
Lefort  (1869)  has  shown  that  the  New  Granada  drug  is  a  little  less  rich 
in  emetine  than  the  ipecacuanha  of  BraziL 

Mr.  R.  B.  White,  of  Medellin  in  the  valley  of  the  Cauca,  New 
Granada,  near  which  place  the  drug  has  been  collected,  has  been  good 
enough  to  send  us  herbarium  specimens  of  the  plant  with  roots  at- 
tached ;  they  agree  entirely  with  CephoMis  Ipecacuanlto. 

Microscopic  Structure — ^The  root  is  coated  with  a  thin  layer  of 
brown  cork  cells ;  the  interior  cortical  tissue  is  made  up  of  a  uniform 
parenchyme,  in  which  medullary  rays  cannot  be  distinguished.  In  the 
woody  column  they  are  obvious ;  the  prevailing  tissue  consists  of  short 

f)ittea  vessels.  The  cortical  parenchyme  and  the  medullary  rays  are 
oaded  with  small  starch  granules.  Some  cells  of  the  interior  part  of 
the  bark  contain  however  only  bundles  of  acicular  crystals  of  oxalate 
of  calcium. 

Chemical  Composition — The  peculiar  principles  of  ipecacuanha 
are  Enietvne  and  Ij)ecaxiuanhic  Acidy  together  with  a  minute  propor- 
tion of  a  foetid  volatile  oil.  The  activity  of  the  drug  appears  to  be  due 
solely  to  the  alkaloid,  which  taken  internally  is  a  potent  emetic. 

Emetine,  discovered  in  1817  by  Pelletier  and  Magendie,  is  a  bitter 
substance  with  distinct  alkaline  reaction,  amorphous  in  the  free  state 
as  well  as  in  most  of  its  salts ;  we  have  succeeded  in  preparing  a 
crystallized  hydrochlorate. 

The  root  yields  of  the  alkaloid  less  than  1  per  cent. ;  the  numerous 
higher  estimates  that  have  been  given  relate  to  impure  emetine,  or 
have  been  arrived  at  by  some  defective  methods  of  analysis.^ 

The  formula  assigned  to  emetine  by  Reich  (1863)  was  (TH^oN^O*, 
that  given  by  Gldnard  (1875)  C^'H^^NO^,  and  lastly  that  found  in  1877 
by  Lefort  and  F.  Wurtz,  (TH^N'Gl 

The  alkaloid  may  be  obtained  by  drying  the  powdered  bark  of  the 
root  with  a  little  milk  of  lime,  and  exhausting  the  mixture  with  boiling 
chloroform,  petroleum-benzin  or  ether.  It  is  a  white  powder  turning 
brown  on  exposure  to  light  and  softening  at  70*  C.  Emetine  assumes 
an  intense  and  permanent  yellow  colour  with  solution  of  chlorinated 
lime  and  a  little  acetic  acid,  as  shown  by  Power  (1877).  A  solution 
containing  but  ^-oVrr  ^^  emetine  still  displays  that  reaction.  We  found 
the  alkaloid  to  be  destitute  of  rotatory  power,  at  least  in  the  chloroform 
solution. 

The  above  reactions  may  be  easily  shown  thus  : — Take  10  grains  of 
powdered  ipecacuanha,  and  mix  them  with  3  grains  of  quick-lime  and 
a  few  drops  of  water.  Dry  the  mixture  in  the  water  bath  and  transfer 
it  to  a  vifiJ  containing  2  fluid  drachms  of  chloroform :  agitate  frequently, 
then  filter  into  a  capsule  containing  a  minute  quantity  of  acetic  acid, 

^  See  the  results  obtained  by  Richard  and        chemist  in  Proceedings  qf  (he  British  Phar- 
Baimcl,  by  Magendie  and  Pelletier,  and  by        macetUkcU  Cat{/erenee  for  1869.  37-39. 
Attfield,  as  recorded  by  the  last-named 
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and  allow  the  chloroform  to  evaporate.  Two  drops  of  water  now  added 
will  afford  a  nearly  colourless  solution  of  emetine,  which,  placed  in  a 
watch-glass,  will  readily  give  amorphous  precipitates  upon  addition  of 
a  saturated  solution  of  nitrate  of  potassium,  or  of  tannic  acid,  or  of  a 
solution  of  mercuric  iodide  in  iodide  of  potassium.  To  the  nitrate 
Power  s  test  may  be  further  applied. 

If  the  ivood  separated  as  exactly  as  possible  from  the  bark  is  used, 
and  the  experiment  performed  in  the  same  way,  the  solution  will  reveal 
only  traces  of  emetine.  By  addition  of  nitrate  of  potassium,  no  preci- 
pitate is  then  produced,  but  tannic  acid  or  the  potassico-mercuric  iodate 
afford  a  slight  turbidity.  This  experiment  confirms  the  observation 
that  the  bark  is  the  seat  of  the  alkaloid,  as  might  indeed  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  the  wood  is  nearly  tasteless. 

Ipecacuanhic  Acid,  regarded  by  Pelletier  as  gallic  acid,  but  recog- 
nised in  1850  as  a  pecuhar  substance  by  Willigk,^  is  reddish-brown, 
amorphous,  bitter,  and  very  hygroscopic.  It  is  related  to  caffetannic 
and  kinic  acids  ;  Reich  has  shown  it  to  be  a  glucoside. 

Ipecacuanha  contains  also,  according  to  Reich,  small  proportions  of 
resin,  fat,  albumin,  and  fermentable  and  crystallizable  sugar ;  also  gum 
and  a  large  quantity  of  pectin.  The  bark  yielded  about  30  per  cent., 
and  the  wood  more  than  7  per  cent,  of  starch. 

Commerce — The  imports  of  ipecacuanha  into  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1870  amounted  to  62,952  lb.,  valued  at  £16,639.* 

Uses — Ipecacuanha  is  given  as  an  emetic,  but  much  more  often  in 
small  doses  as  an  expectorant  and  diaphoretic.  In  India  it  has  proved 
of  late  a  most  important  remedy  for  dysentery.  Since  the  year  1858 
when  the  administration  of  ipecacuanha  in  large  (30  grains)  doses  be^an 
to  be  adopted,  the  mortality  in  the  cases  treated  for  this  complaint  lias 
greatly  diminished.* 

Adulteration  and  Substitutes — It  can  hardly  be  said  that  ipeca- 
cuanha as  at  present  imported  is  ever  adulterated.  Although  it  may 
contain  an  undue  proportion  of  the  woody  stems  of  the  plant,  it  is  not 
fraudulently  admixed  with  other  roots.  But  it  very  often  arrives  much 
deteriorated  by  damp :  we  have  the  authority  of  an  experienced  drug- 
gist for  saying  that  at  least  three  packages  out  of  every  four  offered  in 
the  London  drug  sales,  have  either  been  damaged  by  sea-water  or  by 
damp  during  their  transit  to  the  coast. 

Several  roots  have  been  described  as  False  Ipecacuanlui,  but  we 
know  not  one  that  would  not  be  readily  distinguished  at  first  sight  by 
any  druggist  of  average  knowledge  and  experience. 

In  Brazil  the  word  Poaya  is  applied  to  emetic  roots  of  plants  of  at 
least  six  genera,  belonging  to  the  oniers  Riibiacece,  Violariece,  and  Poly- 
golem ;  while  in  the  same  country,  the  name  Ipecacuamha  is  used  for 
various  species  of  lonidium*  as  well  as  for  Cephaelis. 


^Gmelin,  CliemUtry,  xv.  (1862)  623. 

^Annual  Statement  qf  the  Trade  and 
Navigation  of  the  U.KJor  1870.— The  more 
recent  iisaes  of  this  return  have  been  sim- 
plified to  such  an  extent  that  drugs  are  for 
the  greater  part  included  under  one  head. 

*  In  the  Madras  Presidency,  the  death- 
rate  from  dysentery  was  71  per  1000  cases 


treated  :  under  the  new  method  of  treat- 
ment, it  has  been  reduced  to  13*5.  In 
Bengal  it  has  fallen  from  88*2  to  28'8  per 
1000.— /Sttpp/emene  to  Qit  OazetU  of  India, 
January  23,  1869. 

*A»  lonidium  Ipecacuanha  Vent.,  /. 
Poaya  St.  Hil.,  /.  parvyiorum  Vent.,  the 
first  of  which  afCoioa  tk^  Poa'^a Vrafwtx).  ks^ 
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Some  of  these  roots,  which  are  occasionally  brought  to  Europe  under 
the  notion  that  they  may  find  a  market,  have  been  described  ana  figured 
by  pharmacologists.    We  shall  notice  only  the  following  : — 

1.  Large  Striated  Ipecuciianha — This  is  the  root  of  Peychotria 
emetica  Mutis  {Rvhiacece),  a  native  of  New  Qranada.  It  is  considerably 
stouter  than  true  ipecacuanha,  but  consists  like  the  latter  of  a  woody 
column  covered  with  a  thick  brownish  bark.  The  latter,  though  marked 
here  and  there  with  constrictions  and  fissures,  is  not  annulated  like 
ipecacuanha,  but  has  very  evident  longitudinal  furrows.  But  its  most 
remarkable  character  is  that  it  remains  soft  and  moist,  tough  to  Hie  knife^ 
even  after  many  years ;  and  the  cut  surface  has  a  dull  violet  hue. 
The  root  has  a  sweetish  taste  and  abounds  in  sugar ;  ^  its  decoction 
is  not  rendered  blue  by  iodine,  nor  is  any  stai*ch  to  be  detected  by 
means  of  the  microscope.  The  drug  occasionally  appears  in  the 
London  market. 

2.  Small  Striated  l2)ecaci(anha — This  drug  in  outward  appearance 
closely  resembles  the  preceding,  but  is  usually  of  smaller  size, — some- 
times much  smaller  and  in  short  pieces  tapering  towards  either  end.  It 
also  differs  in  being  brittle,  abounding  in  starch,  and  having  its  woody 
column  provided  with  numerous  pores,  easily  visible  under  a  lens. 
Prof.  Planchon '  of  Paris,  who  has  particularly  examined  both  varieties 
of  Striated  Ipecacuanha,  is  of  opinion  that  the  drug  under  notice  may 
be  derived  from  some  species  of  Richardsonia, 

3.  Undtdated  Ipecainianha  —  The  root  thus  called  is  that  of 
Richardia  scabra  L.  (RicJiardsonia  scabra  St.  Hilaire),  a  plant  of  the 
same  order  as  Cephaelis,  very  common  in  Brazil,  where  it  grows  in 
cultivated  ground  and  sandy  places,  or  by  roadsides,  and  even  in  the  less 
frequented  streets  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Authentic  specimens  have  been 
forwarded  to  us  by  Mr.  Glaziou  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Mr.  J.  Correa  de 
M^Uo  of  Campinas ;  and  we  have  also  had  ample  supplies  of  the  plant 
cultivated  by  us  near  London  and  at  Strassburg,  where  Richardsonia 
succeeds  in  the  open  air. 

The  root  in  the  firesh  state  is  pure  white,  but  by  drying  becomes  of  a 
deep  iron-grey.  In  the  Brazilian  specimens,  there  is  a  short  crown 
emitting  as  many  as  a  dozen  prostrate  stems ;  below  this  there  is 
generally,  as  in  true  ipecacuanha,  a  naked  woody  portion,  which 
extends  downwards  into  a  thicker  root,  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
six  or  more  inches  long.  This  part  of  the  root  is  marked  by  deep 
fissures  on  alternate  sides,  which  give  it  a  knotty,  sinuous,  or  undulating 
outline.  It  has  a  brittle,  very  thick  bark,  white  and  farinaceous  within, 
surrounding  a  strong  flexible  slender  woody  column.  The  root  has  an 
earthy  odour  not  altogether  unlike  that  of  ipecacuanha,  and  a  slightly 
sweet  taste.  It  affords  no  evidence  of  emetine  when  tested  in  the 
manners  described  at  p.  374,  and  can  therefore  easily  be  distinguished 
from  the  true  drug. 

>F^//f //>€cactm«/ta  of  the  Brazilians. — Sec  ^  Attfield  in  Phami.   Journ,   xi.  (1870) 

C.  F.  P.  von  Martins,  Specimen  Mat.  Med.  140. 

Bras.   1824;   A.  do  St.   Hilaire,   Plantes  ^  Jaurn.  de  Pkarm.  xvi.  {1812)  A05:  xvu. 

usuelles  des  BrMliens,  1827-28.  19. 
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RADIX    VALERIANA. 

Valei^ian  Root;V,  Racine  de  VaUi^iane;  G.  Baldrianwwrzd, 

Botanical  Origin — ValeriaTui  officinalis  L.,  an  herbaceous  peren- 
nial plant,  growing  throughout  Europe  from  Spain  to  Iceland,  the 
North  Cape  and  the  Crimea,  and  extending  over  Northern  Asia  to  the 
coasts  of  Manchuria.  The  plant  is  found  in  plains  and  uplands, 
ascending  even  in  Sweden  to  1200  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

In  England,  valerian  is  cultivated  in  many  villages  *  near  Chester- 
field in  Derbyshire,  the  wild  plant  which  occurs  in  the  neighbourhood 
not  being  sufficiently  plentiful  to  supply  the  demand. 

In  Vermont,  New  Hampshire  and  New  York,  as  well  as  in  Holland, 
the  plant  is  grown  to  some  extent,  but  by  far  the  largest  supply 
would  appear  to  be  grown  in  the  environs  of  the  German  town 
CoUeda,  not  far  from  Leipzig. 

Valerian  is  propagated  by  separating  the  young  plants  which 
are  developed  at  the  end  of  runners  emitted  from  the  rootstock. 

The  wild  plant,  according  to  the  situation  it  inhabits,  exhibits 
several  divergent  forms.  Among  eight  or  more  varieties  noticed  by 
botanists,^  we  may  especially  distinguish  a.  majoi*  with  a  compar- 
atively tall  stem  and  all  the  leaves  toothed,  /8.  minor  (V.  angustifolia 
Tausch)  with  entire  or  slightly  dentate  leaves,  and  also  F.  samlmcifolia 
Mikan,  having  only  4  or  5  pairs  of  leaflets. 

History — The  plant  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  called  iou  or 
Phu,  and  which  Dioscorides  and  Pliny  describe  as  a  sort  of  wild  nard, 
is  usually  held  to  be  some  species  of  valerian.* 

The  word  Valeriana  is  not  found  in  the  classical  authors.  We  first 
meet  with  it  in  the  9th  or  10th  century,  at  which  period  and  for  long 
afterwards,  it  was  used  as  synonymous  with  Phu  or  Fu, 

Thus  in  the  writings  of  Isaac  Judseus  *  occurs  the  following : — "  Fu 
id  est  Valeriana,  nielior  rubea  et  tenuis  et  quae  venit  de  Armenia  et  est 
diversa  in  sua  compleocume.  .  .  ." 

Constantinus  Africanus ' — "  Fu,  id  est  Valeriana.  Naturam  hahet 
sicut  spica  nardi,  .  .  ." 

The  word  Valeriane  occurs  in  the  recipes  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
leeches  written  as  early  as  the  11th  century.®  ValeriaTia,  AmxintiUa 
and  Fu  are  used  as  synonymous  in  the  Alphita,  a  mediaeval  vocabulary 
of  the  school  of  Salernum.^ 

Saladinus®  of  Ascoli  directs  (circa  A.D.  1450)  the  collection  in  the 
month  of  August  of  '*  radices  fu  id  est  valericmcey 


*  Namely  Ashover,  WooUey  Moor,  Mor- 
ton, Stretton,  Uisham,  Shirfand,  Pilsley, 
North  and  South  Wingfield,  and  Bracken- 
field.  From  the  produce  of  these  villages, 
one  wholesale  deicder  in  Chesterfield  ob- 
tained in  1872  about  6  tons  (13,440  lb.)  of 
root. 

^  Kegel,  TerUanien  Florae  UMurienHa^  1862 
(M^m.  de  PAcad^mk  de  St,  P^tersbourg). 

^  V.  officinctUa  L.  and  nine  other  species 
occur  in  Asia  Minor  (Tchihatchefif)* 

*  Opera  Omnia,  Lngd.  1516,  cap.  45. — 


It  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  a  tran- 
slation from  the  Arabic.  How  the  word  in 
question  stands  in  the  original  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing. 

^  De  omnibus  medico  cognitu  necessariis, 
Basil.  1539.  348. 

•  Leechdoms,  Wortcunning  and  Starcraft 
of  early  England,  iii.  (1866)  6.  136. 

^  S.  de  Benzi,  CoUectio  Salemitana,  iii. 
(1854)  271-322. 

^  Compendium  AromcUariorum,  Bonon. 
1488. 
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Valerian  was  anciently  called  in  English  Setwall,  a  name  properly 
applied  to  Zedoary;  and  the  root  was  so  much  valued  for  its  medicinal 
virtues,  that  as  Gerarde  ^  (1567)  remarks,  the  poorer  classes  in  the  north 
of  England  esteemed  "no  hrotliSf pottagey  or  phyaicaU  mecUa"  to  be 
worth  anything  without  it.  Its  odour,  now  considered  intolerable,  was 
not  so  regarded  in  the  16th  century,  when  it  was  absolutely  the  custom 
to  lay  the  root  among  clothes  as  a  perfume  ^  in  the  same  way  as  those 
of  ValeriaTia  cdtica  L.  and  the  Himalayan  valerians  are  still  used 
in  the  East. 

Some  of  the  names  applied  to  valerian  in  Northern  and  Central 
Europe  are  remarkable.  Thus  in  Scandinavia  we  find  Vdandsrott 
Velamsivtf  Vandelrot  (Swedish);  Venddrdd,  Venderdd,  Vendinganid 
(Norwegian) ;  and  Vdandsurt  (Danish) — names  all  signifying  VandeW 
root}  Valerian  is  also  called  in  Danish  Danmarks  grcea.  Among  the 
German-speaking  population  of  Switzerland,  a  similar  word  to  the  last, 
namely  Tannmark,  is  applied  to  valerian.  The  Denemarcha  mentioned 
by  St.  Hildegard,^  about  a.d.  1160,  is  the  same.  These  names  seem  to 
point  to  some  connexion  with  Northern  Europe  which  we  are  wholly 
unable  to  explain. 

Pentz,  a  pharmaceutical  assistant  at  Pyrmont,  was  the  first,  in  1829, 
to  draw  attention  to  the  acid  reaction  of  the  distilled  water  of  valerian. 
Another  German  assistant,  Grote,  at  Verden,  showed  in  1831  that  the 
acidity  was  by  no  means  due  to  acetic  acid,  but  to  a  peculiar  kind  of 
acid.  The  latter  was  identified  in  1843  by  Dumas  with  the  acid  arti- 
ficially obtained  from  amylic  alcohol  and  that  extiucted  in  1817  by 
Chevreul  from  the  fat  of  dolphins. 

Description — The  valerian  root  of  the  shops  consists  of  an  upright 
rhizome  of  the  thickness  of  the  little  finger,  emitting  a  few  short  hori- 
zontal branches,  besides  numerous  slender  rootlets.*  The  rhizome  is 
naturally  very  short,  and  is  rendered  still  more  so  by  the  practice  of 
cutting  it  in  order  to  facilitate  drying.  The  rootlets,  which  are  gene- 
rally 3  to  4  inches  long,  attain  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  tapering 
and  dividing  into  slender  fibres  towards  their  extremities.  They  are 
shrivelled,  very  brittle,  and,  as  well  as  the  rhizome,  of  a  dull,  earthy 
brown.  When  broken  transversely,  they  display  a  dark  epidermis, 
forming  part  of  a  thick  white  bark  which  surrounds  a  slender  woody 
column.  The  interior  of  the  rhizome  is  compact,  firm  and  homy,  but 
when  old  becomes  hollow,  a  portion  of  the  tissue  remaining  however  in 
the  form  of  transverse  septa. 

The  drug  has  a  peculiar,  somewhat  tcrebinthinous  and  camphor-like 
odour,  and  a  bitterish,  aromatic  taste.  The  root  when  just  taken  from 
the  ground  has  no  distinctive  smell,  but  acquires  its  characteristic  odour 
as  it  dries. 

Microscopic  Structure* — In  the  rhizome  as  well  as  in  the  rootlets, 
the  cortical  part  is  separated  from  the  central  column  by  a  dark  cambial 

^  Herhall,  1636.   1078.  erian  root  are  well  explained  in  Irmisch, 

«  Turner's  Berball,   part    3  (1568)  76;  Beitrag  zur  NaturguchichU  der  eitihehni- 

Lanffham,  Garden  of  Health,  1633.  598.  8chm    Valeriana^Arien,    Halle,    1854,    44 

>  H.    Jenssen  •  Tusch,  Norditke  Plan-  pages,  4^  4  plates. 

tenavne,  Kjobenhavn,  1867.  258.  *  The  stnicture  of  the  rhizomes  and  root 

«  Physica,  Arsent  1533.  62.  of  the  different  spedes  of  valerian  has  been 

'  The  morphdogical  pecoliaritieB  of  val-  discussed  by  Joannes  Chatin  in  his  JOUuUs 
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zone ;  the  medullary  rays  are  not  distinctly  obvious.    In  old  rootstocks, 
sclerenchymatous  cells  are  met  with  in  the  cortical  tissue. 

The  parenchyme  of  the  drug  is  loaded  with  small  starch  granules, 
brownish  grains  of  tannic  matter  and  drops  of  essential  oil.  Numerous 
oil  ducts  are  met  with  in  the  outer  layer  of  the  tissue. 

Chemical  Composition — Volatile  oil  is  contained  in  the  dry  root 
to  the  extent  of  J  to  2  per  cent,  yet  on  an  average  appears  scarcely  to 
exceed  ^  per  cent.  This  variation  in  quantity  is  partly  explained  by 
the  influence  of  locality,  a  dry,  stony  soil  yielding  a  root  richer  in  oil 
than  one  that  is  moist  and  fertile.  In  the  latter  the  plant  may  be  dis- 
tinguished as  the  variety  savibvAiifolia,  which  has  a  less  vigorous  root, 
devoid  of  runners. 

Schoonbroodt^  has  shown  that  the  most  important  influence  is  the 
recent  condition  of  the  root.  He  states  that  if  the  root  is  submitted  to 
distillation  when  perfectly  fresh,  it  yields  a  neutral  water  and  a  large 
quantity  of  essential  oU.  The  latter  has  but  a  very  faint  odour,  but  by 
exposure  to  the  air  it  slowly  acidifies,  especially  if  a  little  alkali  is 
added,  and  acquires  a  strong  smell.  ValeHanic  Acid  which  is  thus 
formed  amounts  to  6  per  miUe  of  the  fresh  root.  The  dried  root  yields 
a  distillate  of  decided  valerian  odour,  containing  valerianic  acid,  but  in 
proportion  not  exceeding  4  per  mille  of  the  root  calculated  as  fresh. 

The  oil  of  valerian  is  of  a  very  peculiar  yellowish  or  brownish,  some- 
times even  almost  a  little  greenish  hue,  and  possessing  the  characteristic 
odour  of  the  drug.  We  found  it  to  deviate  the  plane  of  polarization 
from  11'  to  13"  to  the  left  when  examined  by  Wild's  Polaristrobometer 
in  a  column  of  50  millimetres.  By  submitting  it  to  fractional  distilla- 
tion we  noticed^  that  it  affords  a  magnificent  blue  fraction.  A  superb 
violet  or  blue  colour  is  produced  if  one  drop  of  the  crude  oil  dissolved 
in  about  20  drops  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  is  mixed  with  1  drop  of  nitric 
acid  1*20  sp.  gr.  Other  colorations  are  produced  if  bromine  or  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  are  used ; '  even  the  tincture  of  valerian  displays 
similar  reactiona 

Bruylants  (1878)  has  isolated  from  oil  of  valerian — 1st.  A  hydro- 
carbon, (?®H^',  boiling  at  157°  C,  yielding  a  crystallized  compound  with 
HCl.  2nd.  The  liquid  compound  C^"H"0,  which  by  means  of  chromic 
acid  affords  common  camphor  and  formic,  acetic  and  valerianic  acids, 
which  are  met  with  in  old  valerian  root,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  slow 
oxidation  of  the  compound  CP®ff®0.  3rd.  There  is  also  present  a 
crystallizable  compound  of  the  same  composition,  which  is  probably 
identical  with  the  camphor  of  Dryobalanops  aromatica  (see  our  article 
on  Camphora).  It  would  appear  that  this  substance  is  of  alcoholic 
nature,  being  combined  in  the  root  with  the  3  organic  acids  mentioned 
under  2nd.  On  distilling,  these  compound  ethers  are  resolved  partly 
into  the  alcohol  CH*®0  (bomeol)  and  the  acids.  This  decomposition 
is  fully  performed,  if  the  root  is  macerated  with  alkaline  water,  and 
then,  on  distilling,  a  slight  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  added.     4th.  At 

gur  Ub  VaUrian^s,  Paris,  1872,  illustrated  ^Archiv  der  Pharmaeie,  209  (1876). 

by  14  beantifal  plates.  *  Jahreabericht  of  Wiggersand  Husemann, 

1  Joum,  de  M&Udne  de  BruxelUa,  1867        1871.  462. 
and  1868  ;  Jahreiber'wJU  of  Wiggers  and 
Hnsenuuin,  1869.  17. 
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about  300'  a  greenish  portion  is  coming  over,  which  can  be  obtained 
colourless  by  again  rectifying  it.  This  oil  assumes  intense  colorations 
if  it  is  shaken  with  concentrated  mineral  acids ;  it  becomes  blue  by 
distilling  it  over  potash. 

Valerianic  acid  as  aflforded  by  the  root  is  not  agreeing  with  normal 
valerianic  acid.  It  is,  more  exactly,  iaovalerianic  acid,  or  isopropyl- 
acetic  acid :  (CH*)2CH.CH2COOH,  which  is  produced  bv  Valeriana  as 
well  as  by  Archangelica  officinalis  and  Viburnum  Opulus.  The  same 
acid  also  may  be  obtained  from  the  fat  of  Dolphinus  globiceps. 

After  the  root  has  been  submitted  to  the  distillation  of  the  oil,  there 
is  found  a  strongly  acid  residue  containing  malic  acid,  resin,  and  sugar, — 
the  last  capable,  according  to  Schoonbroodt,  of  reducing  cupric  oxide. 

Uses — ^Valerian  is  employed  as  a  stimulant  and  antispasmodic. 

Substitutes — In  the  London  market  there  has  been  offered  "Kesao" 
the  root  of  Patrinia  acabioaaefolia  Link,^  a  Japanese  herb  of  the  order 
Valerianacese.  This  drug  consists  of  a  very  short  rootstock  giving  off 
a  large  number  of  rootlets  about  5  inches  long  and  i^  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  By  the  absence  of  a  well-marked  upright  rhizome  in  this 
Japanese  Valerian  it  is  widely  differing  from  our  Valerian,  although 
at  first  sight  it  agrees  to  some  extent  with  it.  As  to  the  odour  and 
taste  we  find  Kesso  almost  identical  with  true  Valerian. 

The  less  aromatic  and  now  disused  root  of  Valeriana  Pku  L  consists 
of  a  thicker  rhizome  which  lies  in  the  earth  obliquely ;  it  is  less  closely 
annulated  and  rooted  at  the  bottom  only.  It  resembles  by  no  means 
true  Valerian. 

COMPOSITE. 

RADIX     INUL^. 

Radix  Entdce,  Radix  Helenii;  Elecampane;^  F.  Racine  d'Aunee; 

G.  Alantvnirzel. 

Botanical  Origin — Inula  Helenium  L. — This  stately  perennial 
plant  is  very  widely  distributed,  occurring  scattered  throughout  the 
whole  of  central  and  southern  Europe,  and  extending  eastward  to  the 
Caucasus,  Southern  Siberia  and  the  Himalaya.  It  is  found  here  and 
there  apparently  wild  in  the  south  of  England  and  Ireland,  as  well  as 
in  Southern  Norway  and  in  Finland  (Schiibeler). 

Elecampane  was  formerly  cultivated  in  gardens  as  a  medicinal  and 
culinary  plant,  and  in  this  manner  has  wandered  to  North  America.  In 
Holland  and  some  parts  of  England  and  Switzerland,  it  is  cultivated  on  a 
somewhat  larger  scale,  most  largely  probably  near  C511eda  (see  p.  377). 

History — The  plant  was  known  to  the  ancient  writers  on  agri- 
culture and  natural  history,  and  even  the  Roman  poets  were  acquainted 
with  it,  and  mention  Inula  as  affording  a  root  used  both  as  a  medicine 
and  a  condiment.  Vegetius  Renatus,  about  the  beginning  of  the  5th 
century,  calls  it  Inula  Campana,  and  St.  Isidore  in  the  beginning  of 
the  7th  names  it  as  InvZa,  adding — "  quam  Alani  rustici  vocant."  It 
is  frequentlv  mentioned  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  writings  on  medicine  cur- 
rent in  England  prior  to  the  Norman  Conquest;  it  is  also  the  "marchalan" 

'  According  to  Holmes,  Ph,  /.  x.  (1879)22.        latter  word  referring  to  the  growth  of  the 
^  A  cormption  of  Envla  Campana^  the        plant  in  Campania  (Italy). 
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of  the  Welsh  Physicians^  of  the  13th  century  and  was  generally  well 
known  during  the  middle  ages.  Not  only  was  its  root  much  employed 
as  a  medicine,  but  it  was  also  candied  and  eaten  as  a  sweetmeat. 

Description — For  pharmaceutical  use,  the  root  is  taken  from  plants 
two  or  three  years  old ;  when  more  advanced,  it  becomes  too  woody. 
The  principle  mass  of  the  root  is  a  very  thick  short  crown,  dividing 
below  into  several  fleshy  branches  of  which  the  larger  are  an  inch  or 
two  in  diameter,  covered  with  a  pale  yellow  bark,  internally  whitish, 
and  juicy.  The  smaller  roots  are  dried  entire;  the  larger  are  variously 
sliced,  which  occasions  them  to  curl  up  irregularly.  When  dried,  they 
are  of  a  light  grey,  brittle,  horny,  smooth-fractured.  Cut  transversely 
the  young  root  exhibits  an  indistinct  radiate  structure,  with  a  somewhat 
darker  cambial  zone  separating  the  thick  bark  from  the  woody  nucleus. 
The  pith  is  not  sharply  defined,  and  is  often  porous  and  hollow.  In  the 
older  roots  the  bark  is  relatively  much  thinner,  and  the  internal  sub- 
stance is  nearly  uniform.  Elecampane  root  has  a  weak  aromatic  odour 
suggestive  of  orris  and  camphor,  and  a  slightly  bitter,  not  unpleasant, 
aromatic  taste. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  medullary  rays,  both  of  the  woody 
column  and  the  inner  part  of  the  bark  (mdopldcsum),  exhibit  large 
balsam-ducts.  In  the  fresh  root  they  contain  an  aromatic  liquid,  which 
as  it  dries  deposits  crystals  of  helenin,  probably  derived  from  the  essential 
oil  The  parenchymatous  cells  of  the  drug  are  loaded  with  inulin  in 
the  form  of  splinter-like  fragments,  devoid  of  any  peculiar  structure. 

Chemical  Composition — It  was  observed  by  Le  Febvre,  as  early 
as  1660,  that  when  the  root  of  elecampane  is  subjected  to  distillation 
with  water  a  crystallizable  substance  collects  in  the  head  of  the  receiver 
from  which  it  speedily  passes  on  as  the  operation  proceeds.  Similar 
crystals  may  also  be  observed  after  carefuUy  heating  a  thin  slice  of  the 
root,  and  are  even  found  as  a  natural  efflorescence  on  the  surface  of  root 
that  has  been  long  kept  They  can  be  extracted  from  the  root  by 
means  of  alcohol  and  precipitated  with  water.  Kallen  (1874,  1876) 
showed  that  the  crystals  chiefly  consist  of  the  anhydi^idey  C^^H^^O^  of 
olantic  acid,  melting  at  66''  C.  The  anhydride,  which  is  very  little 
aromatic,  can  easily  be  sublimed,  although  it  begins  to  boil  only  at  275**, 
yet  not  without  decomposition.  Alantic  anhydride  dissolves  in  caustic 
lye,  but  on  saturating  the  solution  with  an  acid,  alantic  acid,  C'H^^O', 
separates.     It  is  not  present  in  the  root. 

The  anhydride  is  accompanied  by  a  small  quantity  of  Helenin, 
C®H®0,  and  Alantcampfior  (i.e.  Elecampane-camphor).  The  crystals 
of  helenin  have  a  slightly  (?)  bitterish  taste,  but  no  odour,  and  melt  at  110*. 
The  camphor,  occurring  in  but  very  small  amount,  has  not  yet  been 
analyzed ;  it  agrees  probably  with  the  formula  C?®H^"0 ;  it  melts  at 
64**  C.,  and  in  taste  and  smell  is  suggestive  of  peppermint.  It  is  very 
difficult  entirely  to  remove  helenin  from  alantcamphor,  these  substances 
being  soluble  to  nearly  the  same  extent  in  alcohol  or  ether.  By  distil- 
ling the  second  of  them  with  pentasulphide  of  phosphorus,  Cymene, 
(J'E}\  was  obtained. 

By  distilling  the  root  under  notice  with  water,  the  alantic  anhydride 
is  chiefly  obtained,  but  impi*egnated  with  Akmtol,  C?®EP*0  (probably). 

*  Mtddygon  Mydd/ai,  p.  61.  284.  311  (tee  AppeudiiL\. 
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The  latter  can  be  removed  from  the  crystals  by  pressing  them  between 
folds  of  bibulous  paper.  On  submitting  this  again  to  distillation, 
alantol  is  obtained  as  an  aromatic  liquid,  boiling  at  200^ 

The  substance  most  abundantly  contained  in  elecampane  root  is 
IniUm,  discovered  in  it  by  Valentine  Rose  at  Berlin  in  1804.  It  has  the 
same  composition  as  starch,  C'H*^0'^,  but  stands  to  a  certain  extent  in 
opposition  to  that  substance,  which  it  replaces  in  the  root-svstem  of 
Cfompoaitce,  In  living  plants,  inulin  is  dissolved  in  the  watery  juice,  and 
on  drying  is  deposited  within  the  cells  in  amorphous  masses,  which  in 
polarized  light  are  inactive,  and  are  not  colourea  by  iodine.  There  are 
various  other  characters,  by  which  inulin  differs  from  starch.  Thus  for 
instance,  inulin  readily  dissolves  in  about  3  parts  of  boiling  water ;  the 
solution  is  perfectly  clear  and  fluid,  noi^  paste-like;  but  on  cooling 
deposits  nearly  all  the  inulin.  The  solution  is  levogyre  and  is  easily 
transformed  into  uncrystallizable  sugar.  With  nitric  acid,  inulin  affords 
no  explosive  compound  as  starch  does. 

Sachs  showed  in  1864  that  by  immersing  the  roots  of  elecampane,  or 
Dahlia  variabilis  or  of  many  other  perennial  CoTYvpoaitcB,  in  alcohol 
or  glycerin,  inulin  may  be  precipitated  in  a  crystalline  form.  Its 
globular  aggregates  of  needle-shaped  crystals  ("  sphsero-crystals")  then 
exhibit  under  the  polarizing  microscope  a  cross  similar  to  that  displayed 
by  starch  grains. 

The  amount  of  inulin  varies  according  to  the  season,  but  is  most 
abundant  in  the  autumn.  Of  the  various  sources  for  it,  the  richest 
appears  to  be  elecampane.  Dragendorff,  who  has  made  it  the  subject  of 
a  very  exhaustive  treatise,^  obtained  from  the  root  in  October  not  less 
than  44  per  cent,  but  in  spring  only  19  per  cent. 

In  the  roots  of  the  Compositce  inulin  is  accompanied,  according  to 
Popp,*  by  two  closely  allied  substances,  Synanthrose,  C?'H"0"+H*0, 
and  Inido'id,  C^ff °0*+ff0.  Synanthrose  is  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol, 
devoid  of  any  rotatory  power,  and  deliquescent.  InuloYd  is  much  more 
readily  soluble  in  water  than  inulin.  Both  these  substances  are  probably 
present  in  elecampane. 

Inulin  is  widely  distributed  in  the  perennial  roots  of  composites,  and 
has  also  been  met  with  in  the  natural  orders  Campanulacese,  Goodenoviea^ 
(or  Goodeniacese),  Lobeliacese,  Stylidiese,  and  lastly  by  Eraus  (1879)  in 
the  root  of  lonidium  Ipecacuarika  St.  Hilaire,  Violaceae ;  the  formerly 
so-called  I'pecacuanJva  alba  lignosa  (see  p.  375,  note  4). 

Uses — ^Elecampane  is  an  aromatic  tonic,  but  as  a  medicine  is  now 
obsolete.  It  is  chiefly  sold  for  veterinary  practice.  In  France  and 
Switzerland  (Neuch&tel),  it  is  employed  in  the  distillation  of  Absinthe. 

'  Substitutes — ^Dioscorides  in  speaking  of  Costus  root  states  that  it  is 
often  mixed  with  that  of  elecampane  of  Kommagene  (north-western 
Syria).  The  former,  derived  from  Aplota^s^  anri<yidaia  DC.  (-4.  Lappa 
Decaisne,  Av/Mandia  Costus  Falconer),  is  remarkably  similar  to  elecam- 
pane both  in  external  appearance  and  structure.  Costus  is  an  important 
spice,  incense  and  meoicine  in  the  east  from  the  antiquity  down  to 


>  McUerialien  zu  einer  Monographie  des  '  Wiggen  and  Husemann,  Jahresbericht 

InuUns,  St.  Petersburg,  1870.  141  pagea—  for  1870.  68. 

See  aUo  PrantTa  paper  on  Inulin,  as  ab-  *  Bentbam  and  Hooker  unite  this  plant 

stracted  in  Pharm,  Joum.  Sept.  1871.  262.  with  8au9tturea, 
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the  present  day;'  it  would  be  of  great  interest  to  examine  it  chemically 
with  regai*d  to  elecampane. 

RADIX    PYRETHRI. 

Pdlitory  BootfPeUitory  of  Spain;  F.  Pyrkthre  scdivaire;  G.  Bertram- 

wxirzd. 

Botanical  Origin — Anacylua  Pyrethrum  DC.  (Anthemis  Pyre- 
thrum  11),  a  low  perennial  plant  with  small,  much  divided  leaves,  and  a 
radiate  flower  resembling  a  large  daisy.  It  is  a  native  of  northern 
Africa^  especially  Algeria,  growing  on  the  high  plateaux  that  intervene 
between  the  fertile  coast  regions  and  the  desert. 

History — ^The  irvpedpov  of  Dioscorides  was  an  umbelliferous  plant, 
tlie  determination  of  which  must  be  left  to  conjecture.  The  pellitory 
of  modem  times  was  familiar  to  the  Arabian  writers  on  medicine, 
one  of  whom,  Ibn  Baytar,  descril>es  it  very  correctly  from  specimens 
gathered  by  himself  near  the  city  of  Constantine  in  Algeria. 
The  plant,  says  he,  called  by  the  Berbers  sandasab,  is  found  nowhere 
but  in  Western  Africa,  from  which  region  it  is  carried  to  other 
countries.* 

Pellitory  root  is  a  favourite  remedy  in  the  East,  and  has  long  been 
an  article  of  export  by  way  of  Egypt  to  India.  An  Arabic  name  for  it 
is  Adqarqarhd  or  Akidkara*,  a  word  which,  under  slight  variations,  is 
found  in  the  principal  languages  of  India.  In  Qermany,  pellitory  was 
known  as  early  as  the  12th  century ;  it  is  named  in  the  oldest  printed 
works  on  materia  medica.  In  jbhe  13th  century  "  pellitory  of  Spain  " 
(Pelydr  ysbain)  was  a  proved  "  remedy  for  the  toothache  "  with  the 
Welsh  physicians.* 

Description — ^The  root  as  found  in  the  shops  is  simple,  3  to  4 
inches  long  by  f  to  |  of  an  inch  thick,  cylindrical,  or  tapering,  some- 
times terminated  at  top  by  the  bristly  remains  of  leaves,  and  having 
only  a  few  hair-like  rootlets.  It  has  a  brown,  rough,  shrivelled  surface, 
is  compact  and  brittle,  the  fractured  surface  being  radiate  and  destitute 
of  pitn.  The  bark,  at  most  ^V  of  an  inch  thick,  adheres  closely  to  the 
wood,  a  narrow  zone  of  cambium  intervening.  The  woody  column  is 
traversed  by  large  medullary  rays  in  which,  as  in  the  bark,  numerous 
dark  resin-ducts  are  scattered.  The  root  has  a  slight  aromatic  smell, 
and  a  persistent,  pungent  taste,  exciting  a  singular  tingling  sensation, 
and  a  remarkable  flow  of  saliva.  The  drug  is  very  liable  to  the  attacks 
of  insects. 

Microscopic  Structure — ^The  cortical  part  of  this  root  is  remark- 
able on  account  of  its  suberous  layer,  which  is  partly  made  up  of  scleren- 
chyme  (thick- walled  cells).  Balsam-ducts  (ou-cells)  occur  as  well  in  the 
middle  cortical  layer  as  in  the  medullary  rays.  Most  of  the  parenchy- 
matous cells  are  loaded  with  lumps  of  inulin ;  pellitory  in  fact  is  one  of 
those  roots  most  abounding  in  that  substance. 

Chemical  Composition — Pellitory  has  been  analysed  by  several 

'  See  Cooke,  Pharm.  Joum,  viii.  (1877)  Rohlfs' Archiv  fttr  Qeschichte  der  Medidn 

41 ;  FlUckiger,  ibid,  121.  (1879)  342. 

'  Sontheimer's  tranalation,  ii.  (1842)  179.  *  Meddygon  Mydd/cu  (aee  Appendix)  184. 

'  Haq'rcarcha ;  see  Steinichneider,   in  292.  374. 
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chemists,  whose  labours  have  shown  that  its  pungent  taste  is  due  in 
great  part  to  a  resin,  not  yet  fully  examined.  The  root  also  contains  a 
litUe  volatile  oil  besides,  sugar,  gum,  and  a  trace  of  tannic  acid.  The 
so-called  Pyrethrin  is  a  mixed  substance. 

Commerce — The  root  is  collected  chiefly  in  Algeria  and  is  exported 
from  Oran  and  to  a  smaller  extent  from  Algiera.  But  from  the  informa- 
tion we  have  received  from  Colonel  Playfair,  British  Consul-General  for 
Algeria,  and  from  Mr.  Wood,  British  Consul  at  Tunis,  it  appears  that 
the  greater  part  is  shipped  from  Tunis  to  Leghorn  and  Egypt.  Mr. 
Wood  was  informed  that  the  drug  is  imported  from  the  frontier  town 
of  Tebessa  in  Algeria  into  the  regency  of  Tunis,  to  the  extent  of  500 
cantars  (50,000  lb.)  per  annum. 

Bombay  imported  in  the  year  1871-72,  740  cwt.  of  this  drug,  of 
which  more  than  half  was  shipped  to  other  ports  of  India.^ 

Uses — Chiefly  employed  as  a  sialogogue  for  the  relief  of  toothache, 
occasionally  in  the  form  of  tincture  as  a  stimulant  and  rubefacient. 

Substitute — In  Germany,  Russia  and  Scandinavia,  African  pellitory 
is  replaced  by  the  root  of  Anacyclus  offidnaru/m  Hayne,  an  annual 
herb  long  cultivated  in  Prussia  and  Saxony."  Its  root  of  a  light  grey  is 
only  half  as  thick  as  that  of -4.  Fyrethrum,  and  is  always  abundantly 
provided  with  adherent  remains  of  stalks  and  leaves.  It  is  quite  as 
pungent  as  that  of  the  perennial  species. 

FLORES    ANTHEMIDIS. 

Chamomile  Flmvers ;  F.  Fleurs  de  Camomille  Romaine ;  G.  Romisclie 

Kamill&n, 

Botanical  Origin — Antkemis  nobilis  L.,  the  Common  or  Roman 
Chamomile,  a  small  creeping  perennial  plant,  throwing  up  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer  solitary  flower-heads. 

It  is  abundant  on  the  commons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
and  generally  throughout  the  south  of  England ;  and  extends  to  Ireland, 
but  is  not  a  native  of  Scotland,  except  the  islands  of  Bute  and  Cumbrae, 
where  Anthemis  is  stated  to  grow  wild.  It  is  plentiful  in  the  west  and 
centre  of  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  Dalmatia ;  and  occurs  as  a 
doubtful  native  in  Southern  and  Central  Russia. 

History — The  identification  of  the  chamomile  in  the  classical  and 
other  ancient  authors  seems  to  be  impossible,  on  account  of  the  large 
number  of  allied  plants  having  similar  inflorescence. 

The  chamomile  has  been  cultivated  for  centuries  in  English  gardens, 
the  flowers  being  a  common  domestic  medicine.  The  double  variety 
was  well  known  in  the  16th  century. 

The  plant  was  introduced,  according  to  Gesner,  into  Germany  from 
Spain  about  the  close  of  the  middle  ages.  Tragus  first  designated  it 
ChamomUla  nobilis,^  and  Joachim  Camerarius  (1598),  who  had  ob- 

'  Statement  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation  many  the  epithet  edel  {=  nobilis)  is  fre- 

qf  the  Presidency  of  Bombay  in  1871-72,  quently  used  in  popular  botany  to  dcsig- 

pt.  ii.  19.  98.  nate  useful  or  remarkable  plants.     Tragus 

*  For  further  information  on  the  medi-  may  have  been  intluced  to  l^estow  it  on  the 
cinal  species  of  ^  nar^c/t/«,  see  a  paper  by  species  under  notice,  on  account  of  its 
Dr.  P.  Ascherson  in  lionplandta,  15  April  superiority  to  Matricaria  CamomUla^  the 
1858.  so-called  Common  Chamomile  of  the  Gcr- 

*  De  Stirpivm  .  .  .,  1552.  149. — In  Gcr-  mans. 
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served  its  abundance  near  Rome,  gave  it  the  name  of  Roman  ChaviO' 
mile. 

Porta,  about  the  year  1604,^  states  that  100  pounds  of  Flores 
ChaTncsmdi  yielded  2  drachmee  of  a  green  volatile  oil :  we  suppose  he 
distilled  the  flowera  under  notice. 

Production — The  camomile  is  cultivated  at  Mitcham,  near  London, 
the  land  applied  to  this  purpose  being  in  1864  about  55  acres,  and  the 
yield  reckoned  at  about  4  cwt.  per  acre.  The  flowers  are  carefully 
gathered,  and  dried  by  artificial  heat ;  and  fetch  a  high  price  in  the 
market.* 

The  plant  is  grown  on  a  large  scale  at  Kieritzsch,  between  Leipzig 
and  Altenburg,  and  near  Zeiz  and  Soma,  all  in  Saxony ;  and  likewise 
to  some  extent  in  Belgium  and  France. 

Description — ^The  chamomile  flowers  found  in  commerce  are  never 
those  of  the  wild  plant,  but  are  produced  by  a  variety  in  which  the 
tubular  florets  have  all,  or  for  the  greater  part  been  converted  into  ligu- 
late  florets.  In  the  flowers  of  some  localities  this  conversion  has  been 
less  complete,  and  such  flowers  having  a  somewhat  yellow  centre,  are 
called  by  druggists  Single  Chamomilea;  while  those  in  which  all  the 
florets  are  ligulate  and  white,  are  known  as  Double  Chamomiles. 

Chamomile  flowers  have  the  general  structure  found  in  the  order 
CompositcB,  They  are  J  to  |  of  an  inch  across,  and  consist  of  a  hemi- 
spherical involucre  about  f  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  composed  of  a  num- 
ber of  nearly  equal  bracts,  scarious  at  the  margin.  The  receptacle  is 
solid,  conical,  about  \  of  an  inch  in  height,  beset  with  thin,  concave, 
blunt,  narrow,  chaffy  scales,  from  the  bases  of  which  grow  the  numerous 
florets.  In  the  wild  plant,  the  outer  of  these,  to  the  number  of  12  or 
more,  are  white,  narrow,  strap-shaped,  and  slightly  toothed  at  the  apex. 
The  central  or  disc  florets  are  yellow  and  tubular,  with  a  somewhat 
bell-shaped  summit  from  which  project  the  two  reflexed  stigmas.  In 
the  cultivated  pl&nt,  the  ligulate  florets  predominate,  or  replace  entirely 
the  tubular.  The  Aorets  which  are  wholly  destitute  of  pappus  are 
reflexed,  so  that  the  capitulum  when  dried  has  the  aspect  of  a  little 
white  ball.  Minute  oil-glands  are  sparingly  scattered  over  the  tubular 
portion  of  the  florets  of  either  kind.  The  flowers  of  chamomile,  as  well 
as  the  green  parts  of  the  plant,  have  a  strong  aroma,  and  a  veiy  bitter 
taste. 

In  trade,  dried  chamomile  flowers  are  esteemed  in  proportion  as  they 
are  of  large  size,  very  double,  and  of  a  good  white — the  last  named 
quality  being  due  in  great  measure  to  fine  dry  weather  during  the 
flowering  period.  Flowers  that  are  buflf  or  brownish,  or  only  partially 
double,  command  a  lower  price. 

Chemical  Composition — Chamomile  flowers  yield  from  0*6  to  0*8 
per  cent,  of  essential  oil,^  which  is  at  first  of  a  pale  blue,  but  becomes 
yellowish-brown  in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 

At  Mitcham,  oil  of  chamomile  is  usually  distilled  fit>m  the  entire 
plant,  after  the  best  flowers  have  been  gathered.    The  oil  has  a  shade 

1  Dt  dUiUkUume,  Komae,  160S.  S3.  >  Information  obli^;m^lygjyen  bv  Messrs. 

'About  £9  per  cwt,  Foreign  Chamo-        Schimmel  &  Co.,  Leipzig.   The  oil  distilled 

miles  being  worth  from  £3  to  £4.  by  them  was  exammed  in  Prof.  Fittig's 

laboratory,  Strassburg. 
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of  green,  to  remove  which  it  is  exposed  to  Buulight ;  it  thus  aoquires  a 
brownish-yellow  colour,  at  the  same  time  throwing  down  a  considerable 
deposit. 

The  investigations  of  several  chemists,  performed  in  1878-79  in 
Fittig's  laboratory,  have  shown  the  oil  to  contain  the  following  con- 
stituents : — At  147-148**  C.  iaobutylic  ethers  and  hydrocarbons  are 
distilling,  at  177°  angelicate  of  isobutyl,  at  200''-201**  angeli<xite  of 
iaamyl,  at  204°-205*  tiglinaie  of  isaviyt  (both  these  compound  ethers 
answering  to  the  formula  (7H70.0C*H").  In  the  residual  portion 
hexylic  alcohol,  CH"OH,  and  an  alcohol  of  the  formula  CP^ff^,  are  met 
with,  both  probably  occurring  in  the  form  of  compound  ethers.  By  de- 
composing the  angelicates  and  the  tiglinate  above  named  with  potash, 
angelic  acid,  C H'O',  and  tiglinic  (or  methylcrotonic)  acid,  isomeric  to  the 
former,  are  obtained  to  the  extent  of  about  30  or  more  per  cent,  of  the 
crude  oil.  In  the  oil  examined  by  Fittig,  angelic  acid  was  prevailing ; 
from  another  specimen  E.  Schmidt  (1879)  obtained  but  very  litUe 
of  it,  tiglinic  acid  was  by  far  prevailing  (see  also  article  Oleum 
Crotonis). 

We  have  performed  some  experiments  in  order  to  isolate  the  bitter 
principle,  but  have  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  it  in  a  satisfactory  state 
of  punty ;  it  forms  a  brown  extract,  apparently  a  glucoside.  We  can 
also  confirm  the  statement  that  no  alkaloid  is  present. 

Uses — An  infusion  or  an  extract  of  chamomile  is  often  used  as  a 
bitter  stomachic  and  tonic. 

Adulteration  and  Substitution — The  flower-heads  of  Matricaria 
Chamoniilla  L.,  designated  in  Germany  Common  Chamomile  {geyneine 
Kamilhn),  are  sometimes  asked  for  in  this  country.  In  aspect  as  well 
as  in  odour,  they  are  very  different  from  the  chamomiles  of  English 
pharmacy ;  they  are  quite  single,  not  bitter,  and  have  the  receptacle 
devoid  of  scales  and  hollow. 

A  cultivated  variety  of  Chrysanthemum  PartJienium  Pers.,  or 
Feverfew,  with  the  florets  aU  ligulate,  and  some  scales  on  the  receptacle 
(not  having  the  receptacle  rutk^d,  as  in  the  wild  form),  common  in 
gardens,^  has  flower-heads  exceedingly  like  double  chamomiles.  But 
they  may  be  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  their  convex  or  nearly 
flat  receptacle,  with  the  scales  lanceolate  and  acute,  and  less  membran- 
ous. 

The  chamomiles  of  the  Indian  bazaars  which  are  brought  from 
Persia  and  known  as  Bdbunah,  are  (as  we  infer  from  the  statement  of 
Royle)  the  flowers  of  Matricaria  suxiveolens  L.,  a  slender  form  of  M. 
Chamomilla,  growing  in  Southern  Russia,  Persia,  Southern  Siberia,  also 
in  North  America. 

The  fresh  wild  plant  of  Avthemis  nohilis  L.,  pulled  up  from  the 
ground,  is  sold  in  London  for  making  extract,  a  proceeding  highly  re- 
prehensible supposing  the  extract  to  be  sold  for  medicinal  use. 

*  Is  not  this  plant  the  Anihemis  ?  parthe-  semper  plena  in  hortis  occurrit,  ot  forte  ideo 

nioidM  Bemh.,  of  which  De  Candolle  says  pale«ereccptaculi  ex  luxnriante  statu  ortieut 

{Prod,  vi.  7)—".  .  .  simillima  Jl/a<.  Par-  in  Chrymnthenii  indico  tt  sinemi ,  .  ."? 
theniOt  sed  paleis  inter  flores  instructa.  Feru 
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FUn^ea  CincB,  SeTnen  CiTicB,^  Senien  Santonicce,  Semen  Zedoariw,  Semen 
Contra,  Semen  Sanctum ;  Woi^iseed ;  F.  Semen-contra,  Semencin^, 
Barbotine ;  G.  Wui^maam.eny  Zitwersam^n. 

Botanical  Origin — Artemisia  maritima,  var.  a.  StechTnanmiana 
Besser*  {A,  Lercheana  KareL  et  Kiril,  in  Herbb.  Kew,  et  Mus.  Brit. ; 
A,  maritima  var.  a.  j)auciflora  Weber,  quoad  Ledebour,  Flor,  Ross.  ii. 
570). 

Artemisice  of  the  section  Seriphidiwm  assume  great  diversity  of 
form:'  they  have  been  the  object  of  attentive  study  on  the  part  of  the 
Russian  botanists  Besser  (1834?-35)  and  Ledebour  (1844-46),  whose 
researches  have  resulted  in  the  union  of  many  supposed  species,  under 
the  head  of  the  Linnsean  Artemisia  mamtima.  This  plant  has  an 
extremely  wide  distribution  in  the  northern  hemisphere  of  the  old 
world,  occurring  mostly  in  saltish  soils.  It  is  found  in  the  salt  marshes 
of  the  British  Islands,  on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  of  France  and  the 
Mediterranean,  and  on  saline  soils  in  Hungary  and  Podolia ;  thence  it 
extends  eastward,  covering  immense  tracts  in  Southern  Russia,  the 
regions  of  the  Caspian,  and  Central  Siberia,  to  Chinese  Mongolia. 

The  particular  variety  which  furnishes  at  least  the  chief  part  of  the 
drug,  is  a  low,  shrubby,  aromatic  plant,  distinguished  by  its  very  small, 
erect,  ovoid  flowerheads,  having  oblong,  obtuse,  involucral  scales,  the 
interior  scales  being  scarious.  The  stem  in  its  upper  half  is  a  fastigiate, 
thyrsoid  panicle,  crowned  with  flowerheads.  The  localities  for  the  plant 
are  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Don,  the  regions  of  the  lower  Volga  near 
Sarepta  and  Zaritzyn,  and  the  Kirghiz  deserts. 

The  drug,  which  consists  of  the  minute,  unopened  flowerheads,  is 
collected  in  large  quantities,  as  we  are  informed  by  Bjorklund  (1867),  on 
the  vast  plains  or  steppes  of  the  Kirghiz,  in  the  northern  part  of  Tur- 
kestan. It  was  formerly  gathered  about  Sarepta,  a  German  colony  in 
the  Government  of  Saratov,  but  from  direct  information  we  have  (1872) 
received,  it  appears  to  be  obtained  there  no  longer. 

The  em]K)rmm  for  worm-seed  is  the  great  fair  of  Nishnei-Novgorod 
(July  15th  to  Aug.  27th),  whence  the  drug  is  conveyed  to  Moscow,.  St. 
Petersburg,  and  Western  Europe. 

Wormseed  is  found  in  the  Indian  bazaars.  A  specimen  received  by 
us  from  Bombay  does  not  materially  differ  in  form  from  the  Russian 
drug,  but  is  slightly  shaggy  and  mixed  with  tomentose  stalks.  It  is 
probably  brought  from  A&hanistan  and  CabuL^ 

Wilkomm'   has    described,    as    mother-plant    of   wormseed,    an 


^  From  the  Italian  gemenzina,  the  diminu- 
tive of  semenza  (seed). 

'  W.  S.  Besser  in  Bulletin  de  la  Soc,  imp, 
des  NaturaUstesdeMosccu,  vii.  (1834)  31. — 
A  specimen  of  the  plant  in  question  labelled 
in  Besser's  handwriting,  with  a  memoran- 
dum that  it  is  coUected  for  medicinal  use, 
is  in  the  Herbarium  of  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew.  It  completely  agrees  with  the  Se- 
men Cinoi  of  Russian  and  German  com- 
merce.    This  remark    also   applies   to  a 


specimen  of  A,  Lercheana  KareL  et  KiriL 
in  the  same  herbarium. 

> ''  Si  alis  Artemisiee  multdm  variant, 
Seriphidia  inconstanti&  formarum  omnes 
superant.  .  .  ." — Besser. 

*  Artemisia  No.  3201,  Herb.  GriflBth, 
Afghanistan,  in  the  Kew  Herbarium  has 
capitules  precisely  agreeing  with  this  Bom- 
bay drug. 

^BoLZeitung,  1  Mftrzl872.  130;  Phaim, 
Joum.  23  March  1872.  772  (ab6tract\. 
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Artemisia  which  he  calls  A.  Cina.  It  was  obtained  in  Turkestan  by 
Prof.  Petzholdt,  who  received  it  from  the  people  gathering  the  drug. 
The  specimen  kindly  communicated  to  us  by  Pro£  Wiflkomm  has 
flowerheads  which  do  not  entirely  resemble  the  wormseed  of  trade,  in 
that  they  have  fewer  scales,  but  their  number  may  be  somewhat 
varying. 

History — Several  species  of  Absinthium  are  mentioned  byDiosco- 
rides,  one  of  which  called  *A.y}rlvQiov  QaKaaaiov  or  ^pi^l^ov,  having  very 
small  seeds  (capitules),  and  growing  in  Cappadocia,  he  states  to  be  taken 
in  honey  as  a  remedy  for  ascarides  and  lumbrici :  one  can  hardly  doubt 
but  that  this  is  the  modem  wormseed.  Another  species  is  described 
by  the  same  author  as  being  called  ^vroviov,  from  its  growing  in  the 
country  of  the  Santones  in  Gaul  (the  modern  Saintonge) ;  he  asserts  it 
to  resemble  (rlpi4>ov  in  its  properties. 

In  an  epistle  on  intestinal  worms  attributed  to  Alexander  Tralli- 
anus/  who  practised  medicine  with  great  success  at  Rome  in  the  6th 
century,  the  use  is  recommended  of  a  decoction  oiA  bsinthium  marinum 
{OaXaa-a-la  aytrivOrj)  as  a  cure  for  ascarides  and  round  worms. 

Semen  sanctum  vel  Al&candHnuni  is  mentioned  as  a  vermifuge  for 
children  by  Saladinus  about  A.D.  1450,  and  by  Ruellius,  Dodonseus,  the 
Bauhins,  and  other  naturalists  of  the  16th  century.  Tragus  *  mentions 
that  it  is  imported  by  way  of  Genoa  Its  ancient  reputation  has  been 
fully  maintained  in  modern  times,  and  in  the  form  partly  oiSaTUonin, 
the  drug  is  still  extensively  employed. 

Descnption — Good  samples  of  the  drug  consist  almost  exclusively 
of  entire,  unopened  flowerheads  or  capitules,  which  are  so  minute  that 
it  requires  about  90  to  make  up  the  weight  of  one  grain.  In  samples 
less  pure,  there  is  an  admixture  of  stalks,  and  portions  of  a  small  pinnate 
leaf.  The  flowerheads  are  of  an  elliptic  or  oblong  form,  about  ^V  ^^  ^^ 
inch  long,  greenish  yellow  when  new,  brown  if  long  kept ;  they  grow 
singly,  less  frequently  in  pairs,  on  short  stalks,  and  are  formed  of  about 
18  oblong,  obtuse,  concave  scales,  closely  imbricated.  This  involucre  is 
much  narrowed  at  the  base  in  consequence  of  the  lowermost  scales 
being  considerably  shorter  than  the  rest.  The  capitule  is  sometimes 
associated  with  a  few  of  the  upper  leaves  of  the  stem,  which  are  short, 
naiTOw,  and  simple.  Notwithstanding  its  compactness,  the  capitule  is 
somewhat  ridged  and  angulai','  from  the  involuclar  scales  having  a 
strong,  central  nerve  or  keel.  The  middle  portion  of  each  scale  is 
covered  with  minute,  yellow,  sessile  glands,  which  are  wanting  on  the 
transparent  scarious  edge.  The  latter  is  marked  with  extremely  fine 
stria3  and  is  quite  glabrous ;  in  the  young  state  the  keel  bears  a  few 
woolly  colourless  hairs,  but  at  maturity  the  whole  flowerhead  is  shining 
and  nearly  glabrous.*  The  florets  number  from  3  to  5  ;  they  have  (in 
the  bud)  an  ovoid  corolla,  glandular  in  its  lower  portion,  a  little  longer 
than  the  ovary,  which  is  destitude  of  pappus. 

^Contained  in  a  work  by  HieronymuB  natural  shape  of  the  flowerheads,  shows 

Mercurialis,  entitled  Variarum  Lectionum  that  this  shrunken,   angular  form  is  nut 

Ubri  quatuor,  Venet.  1570;  also  in  Pusch-  found  in  the  growing  pliuit. 

mann's  edition  of  ^^exam/er  (see  Appendix) ,  *  Yet  too  much  stress  must  not  be  laid  on 

i.  233.  240.  this  character,  for  as  Besser  remarks — 

' In Brunfels(i>6 vera herbarvmcognUioue)^  * *])friclinii  sqttama*  in  uuo  loco  tointnto  brevi 

Ar^^entorati,  1531.  196.  pfun   minusve    catia\    in   aliis  nudfv,    imo 

'  Maceration  in  water,  which  restores  the  nitidae.** 
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Wormseed  when  rubbed  in  the  hand  exhales  a  powerful  and  agree- 
able odour,  resembling  cajuput  oil  and  camphor;  it  has  a  bitter 
aromatic  taste. 

Chemical  Composition — Wormseed  yields  fix)m  1  to  2  per  cent, 
of  essential  oil,  having  its  characteristic  smell  and  taste.  The  oil  is 
slightly  levogyrate  and  chiefly  consists  of  the  liquid  C?'H**0,  accom- 
panied by  a  small  amount  of  hydrocarbon.  The  former  has  the  odour 
of  the  drug,  yet  rather  more  agreeable ;  sp.  gr.  0*913  at  20*"  C.  It  boils 
without  decomposition  at  173°-174\  but  in  presence  of  PK)'  or  P^S' 
abundantly  yields  cjnnol  (see  p.  333).  The  latter  had  already  been 
observed  by  Volckel  (1854)  under  the  name  of  dnene  or  cynene,  yet  he 
assigned  to  it  the  formula  C^H® ;  Hirzel  (1854)  called  it  cinaebene. 

The  water  which  distills  over  carries  with  it  volatile  acids  of  the 
&tty  series,  also  angelic  add  (see  pp.  313,  386). 

The  substance  to  which  the  remarkable  action  of  wormseed  on  the 
human  body^  is  due  is  Santonin^  C"ff®0'.  It  was  discovered  in  1830 
by  Kahler,  an  apothecary  of  Dusseldorf,  who  gave  a  very  brief  notice 
of  it  in  the  Archiv  der  Pharmade  of  Brandes  (xxxiv.  318).  Immed- 
iately afterwards  Augustus  Alms,  a  druggist's  assistant  at  Penzlin  in 
the  grand  duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  knowing  nothing  of 
Kahler's  discovery,  obtained  the  same  substance  and  named  it  Santonin. 
Alms  recommended  it  to  the  medical  profession,  pointing  out  that  it  is 
the  anthehninthic  principle  of  wormseed.^  Santonin  constitutes  from  1 J 
to  2  per  cent,  of  the  drug,  but  appears  to  diminish  in  quantity  very 
considerably  as  the  flowed  open.  ^  It  is  easUv  extractel  by  milk  of 
lime,  for,  though  not  an  acid  and  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water  even 
at  a  boiling  heat,  it  is  capable  of  combimng  with  basea  With  lime  it 
forms  then  santoninate  of  calcium,  which  is  readily  soluble  in  water. 
On  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  santoninic  acid,  C"H^O*,  separates,  but 
parts  with  OH^,  santonin  being  thus  immediately  reproduced.  Similar 
facts  have  been  recorded  with  regard  to  alantic  acid  (see  p.  381). 

Santonin  forms  crystals  of  the  orthorhombic  system,  melting  at  170**, 
which  are  inodorous,  but  have  a  bitter  taste,  especially  when  dissolved 
in  chloroform  or  alcohol.*  They  are  colourless,  but  when  exposed 
to  daylight,  or  to  the  blue  or  violet  rays,  but  not  to  the  other 
colours  of  the  spectrum,  they  assume  a  vellow  hue,  and  split  into 
irregular  fragments.  This  change,  whicn  takes  place  even  under 
water,  alcohol  or  ether,  is  not  accompanied  by  any  chemical 
alteration.  This  behaviour  of  santonin  when  exposed  to  light, 
resembles  that  of  erythrocentaurin,  C^H**0'.  The  latter  has  teen 
obtained  by  means  of  ether,  from  the  alcoholic  extract  of  Erythrcea 
Centaurvwrriy  and  of  some  other  Oentianojcece,  M^hu  (1866)  has 
shown  that  the  colourless  crystals  of  that  substance  when  exposed 
to  sunlight,  assume  a  brilliant  red  colour,  without  undergoing  any 
chemical  alteration.     The  colourless  solutions  of  this  body  in  chloro- 

'  Ab  the  affected  yision,  bo  that  objects  afforda  additional  eyidence  of   the  inde- 

appear  as  if  seen  through  a  yellow  medium.  pendence  of  the  discovery. 

Other  effects  are  recorded  by  Stills  {Thera-  ^  Its  ready  solubility  in  3  or  4  parts  of 

pttUic9  and  Mat.  Med,  iL  ^l),  chloroform   renders   its   estimation   easy 

*  The  paper  of  Alms  being  contained  in  when  mixed  with  sugar,  as  in  a  santonin 

the  very  same  periodical  (p.  319)  as  that  of  lozenge. 
Kahler  (and  rnrther  in  vol.  xxxix.  190), 
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form  or  alcohol  yield  the  original  substance.  Yet  as  to  santonin, 
Sestini  and  Cannizzaro  (1876)  have  shown,  that  its  dilute  alcoholic 
solution,  on  long  exposure  to  sunlight,  affords  a  compound  ether  of 
photosantonic  acid,  namely  (J'W^O\CB.J, 

Wormseed  contains,  in  addition  to  the  above  described  bodies, 
resin,  sugar,  waxy  fat,  salts  of  calcium  and  potassium,  and  malic 
acid;  when  carefully  selected  and  dried,  it  yielded  us  6'5  per  cent, 
of  ash,  rich  in  silica. 

Commerce — Ludwig  of  St.  Petersburg  has  stated  that  the  imports 
of  wormseed  into  that  city  were  about  as  follows: — In  1862,  7400 
cwt.;  in  1863,  10,500  cwt;  in  1864,  11,400  cwt.  The  drug  was  brought 
from  the  Kirghiz  steppes  by  Semipalatinsk  and  by  Oi'enburg. 

Uses — The  drug  is  employed  exclusively  for  its  anthelminthic  pro- 
perties, partly  in  the  form  of  santonin.  It  proves  of  special  efficacy  for 
the  dislodgement  of  Ascaris  Iv/rribricoides. 

RADIX    ARNICA. 

Bhizoma  Amicce,  Arnica  Root;  F.  Racine  d^ Arnica;  G.  Amicavru/rzel, 

Botanical  Origin — Arnica  montana  L.,  a  perennial  plant  growing 
in  meadows  throughout  the  northern  and  central  regions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  but  not  reaching  the  British  Islands.  In  western 
and  central  Europe  it  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  mountains,  but  in  colder 
countries  it  grows  in  the  plains. 

In  high  latitudes,  as  in  Arctic  Asia  and  America,  a  peculiar  form  of 
the  plant  distinguished  by  narrow,  almost  linear  leaves  has  been  named 
A.  angustifolia  Vahl;  but  numerous  transitional  forms  prove  its 
identity  with  the  ordinary  A,  montana  of  Europe. 

History — The  older  botanists  as  Matthiolus,  Gesner,  Camerarius, 
Tabernaemontanus,  and  Clusius  were  acquainted  with  Arnica  and  had 
some  knowledge  of  its  medicinal  powers,  which  appear  to  have  been 
expressly  recommended,  towards  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  by  Franz 
Joel,  professor  of  Greifswald,  Germany.*  All  paii»  of  the  plant  were 
no  doubt  popular  remedies  in  Germany  at  an  early  period,  but  Arnica 
was  only  introduced  into  regular  medicine  on  the  recommendation  of 
Johann  Michael  Fehr  of  Schweinfurt  and  of  several  other  physicians.* 
But  for  enthusiastic  laudation  of  the  new  remedy,  all  these  writers  fall 
far  short  of  Collin  of  Vienna,  who  imagined  that  in  Arnica  he  had 
found  a  European  plant  possessing  all  the  virtues  of  Peruvian  Bark.^ 
In  his  hands  fevers  and  agues  gave  way  under  its  use,  and  more  than 
1000  patients  in  the  Pazman  Hospital  were  alleged  to  have  been  cured 
of  intermittents  by  an  electuary  of  the  flowers,  between  1771  and  1774! 
Such  happy  results  were  not  obtained  by  other  physicians. 

Arnica  (herha,flo8,  radix)  had  a  place  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia 

*  Sprengel,  Otschkhte  der  Arzntykumley  '  Heinrich    Joseph    Collin,    HeUkrdfU 

iv.  (1827)  546.  des  Wolverley,  Breslau,   1777  (tranalation); 

»  Fehr,   De    Arnica  lapsorum  panacea,  also  Amicct,   in  fehribus   et  aUis  morbis 

in  EphemeriiL  nat.  cur,  Dec.  1,  (1678.  1679)  ptdridis   vires,— in    the    Anni   Medici    of 

No.  2.  p.  22  ("U81I8  est  in  rarffc^yb/fwet  Stdrck  and  Collin,  ed.  no^.,  Amstel.,  iii. 

fhribu8\—G.  A.  de  la  Marche,  Dissertatio,  (1779)  13a 
Halee  Magdeburg,  1744. 
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of  1788,  but  it  soon  fell  out  of  notice,  so  that  Woodville  writing  in 
1790,  remarks  that  he  had  been  unable  to  procure  the  plant  from  any 
of  the  London  druggists.  Of  late  years  it  has  gained  some  popular 
notoriety  as  an  application  in  the  form  of  tincture,  for  preventing 
the  blackness  of  bruises,  but  in  England  it  is  rarely  prescribed 
internally. 

Description — The  amic  root  of  pharmacy  consists  of  a  slender, 
contorted,  dark-brown  rootstock,  an  inch  or  two  long,  emitting  from  its 
under  side  an  abundance  of  wiry  simple  roots,  3,  4  or  more  inches  in 
length ;  it  usually  bears  the  remains  of  the  rosette  of  characteristic, 
ovate,  coriaceous  leaves,  which  are  3-  to  6-nerved,  ciliated  at  the  margin, 
and  slightly  pubescent  on  their  upper  surface.  It  has  a  faintly 
aromatic,  herby  smell,  and  a  rather  acrid  taste. 

Microscopic  Structure — On  a  transverse  section,  the  rootstock 
exhibits  a  large  pith  surrounded  by  a  strong  woody  ring.  In  the 
innermost  part  of  the  cortical  layer,  large  oil-ducts  are  found  corre- 
sponding to  the  fibro-vascular  bundles.  Neither  starch  granules,  inulin, 
or  oxalate  of  calcium  are  visible  in  the  tissue.  The  rootlets  are  of  a 
different  structural  character,  but  also  contain  oil-ducts. 

Chemical  Composition — Several  chemists  have  occupied  them- 
selves in  endeavouring  to  isolate  the  active  principle  of  arnica. 
Bastick  described  (1851)  a  substance  which  he  obtained  in  minute 
quantity  from  the  flowers  and  named  Amicine.  He  states  it  to  possess 
alkaline  properties,  to  be  non-volatile,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  more  so 
in  alcohol  or  ether ;  when  neutralized  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  foims 
a  crystalline  salt. 

The  Amicin  extracted  by  Walz  (1861)  both  from  the  root  and  flowei-s 
of  arnica  is  a  different  substance ;  it  is  an  amorphous  yellow  mass  of 
acrid  taste,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  freely  in  alcohol  or  ether,  and  dis- 
solving also  in  alkaline  solutions.  It  is  precipitable  from  its  alcoholic 
solution  by  tannic  acid  or  by  water.  Walz  assigns  to  arnicin  the  for- 
mula 0*^11*0' ;  other  chemists  that  of  C*H**0^  Arnicin  has  not  yet 
been  proved  a  glucoside,  although  it  is  decomposed  by  dilute  acids. 

Sigel  (1873)  obtained  from  dried  arnica  root  about  \  per  cent,  of 
essential  oil,  and  1  per  cent,  from  the  fresh ;  the  oil  of  the  latter  had  a 
sp.  gr.  of  0'999  at  18"*  C.  The  oil  was  found  to  be  a  mixture  of  various 
bodies,   the  principle  being  dimethylic  ether  of  thyifnohydroquinone 

{OCH* 
OCH*'  ^^^^^g  ^^  about  235°.     The  water  from  which  the  oil 

separates  contains  imbutyric  dcid,  probably  also  a  little  angelic  and 
formic  acid ;  but  neither  capronic  nor  caprylic  acid,  which  had  been 
pointed  out  by  Walz. 

Arnica  root  contains  imdin,  which  Dragendorff  extracted  from  it  to 
the  extent  of  about  10  per  cent. 

Uses — ^Arnica  is  used  chieflv  in  the  form  of  tincture  as  a  popular 
application  to  bruises  and  chilblains  ;  internally  it  is  occasionally  pre- 
scribed as  a  stimulant  and  diaphoretic. 

Adulteration — ^Amica  root  has  been  met  with^  adulterated  with 
the  root  of  Oeum  urba/aura  L.,  a  common  herbaceous  plant  of  the  order 

^  Holmes  in  Pharm,  Jaum.,  April  11,  IS74.  %\Q. 
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Bosdcece.  The  latter  is  thicker  than  the  rhizome  of  arnica^  being  ^\  to 
•^  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  it  is  a  true  root,  furnished  on  all  sides  with 
rootlets,  and  has  an  ostt^iTigent  taste.  The  leaves  of  Oewm  are  pinnate 
and  quite  unlike  those^of  arnica. 


FLORES  ARNIC-ffi. 

Botanical  Origin — See  preceding  article. 

History — The  flowers  probably  in  the  first  line  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  popular  medicine  in  Germany,  as  we  pointed  out,  page  390. 

Description — Arnica  montcma  produces  large,  handsome,  orange- 
yellow  flowers,  solitary  at  the  summit  of  the  stem  or  branches.  The 
involucral  scales  of  the  capitulum  (20  to  24)  are  of  equal  length,  but 
are  imbricated,  forming  a  double  row.  They  are  very  hairy,  the  shorter 
hairs  being  tipped  with  viscid  glands.  The  receptacle  is  chaffy,  ^  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  with  about  20  ligulate  florets,  and  of  tubular  a  much 
larger  number.  The  ligulate  florets,  an  inch  in  length,  are  oblong, 
toothed  at  the  apex,  and  traversed  by  about  10  parallel  veins.  The 
achenes  are  brown  and  hairy,  crowned  by  pappus  consisting  of  a  single 
row  of  whitish  barbed  hairs. 

The  receptacle  is  usually  inhabited  bv  a  fly,  Trypeta  amidvora 
Low  ^ ;  the  Pharmacopoeia  Germania  (1872)  therefore  ordered  the  florets 
to  be  deprived  of  the  involucre  and  receptacle — "  flosculi  a  peranthodio 
liberati.*  From  a  chemical  point  of  view  the  usefulness  of  this  direc- 
tion may  be  doubted. 

Arnica  flowers  have  a  weak,  not  unpleasant  odour  ;  they  were  for- 
merly used  in  making  the  tincture,  but  as  the  British  Pharmacopoeia 
now  directs  that  preparation  to  be  made  with  the  root,  they  have  almost 
gone  out  of  use  in  Great  Britain. 

Chemical  Composition — The  flowers  appear  to  be  rather  richer 
in  amicin  than  the  root,  and  are  said  to  be  equal  if  not  superior  to  it 
in  medicinal  powers ;  yet  the  essential  oil  they  contain  is  not  the  same. 
It  is  obtained  in  but  extremely  small  amount  and  has  a  greenish  or 
blue  coloration.  Hesse  (1864)  has  proved  that  the  flowers  are  devoid 
of  a  peculiar  volatile  alkaloid  which  had  been  supposed  to  be  present 
in  them. 

RADIX   TARAXACI. 

Dandelion  Root,  Taraxacum  Root ;  F.  Pisaenlit ;  G.  Lowenzahmvurzel. 

Botanical  Origin — Tara^xa^v/ni  ojfficinule  Wiggers  (T.  Dena-Uonia 
Desf ,  Leontodon  Taraxaxyum  L.),  a  plant  of  the  northern  hemisphere, 
found  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  Central  and  Northern  Asia,  and  North 
America,  extending  to  the  Arctic  regiona  It  varies  under  a  consider- 
able number  of  forms,  several  of  which  have  been  regarded  as  distinct 
species.     In  many  districts  it  is  a  troublesome  weed. 

History — Though  the  common  Dandelion  is^  a  plant  which  must 
have  been  well  known  to  the  ancients,  no  indubitable  reference  to  it 
can  be  traced  in  the  classical  authors  of  Greece  and  Italy ;  it  is  thought 

'  Figured  iu  Nees  von  Esenbeck's  Planke  medieinales,  Dusselderf,  ii.  (1S33)  fol.  39. 
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that  aOaKtj  of  Theophrast  and  others  means  it.  The  word  Tarcucdcum 
is  however  usually  regarded  as  of  Greek  origin ;  *  we  have  first  met 
with  as  Tarakhshagv/a  in  the  works  of  the  Arabian  physicians,  who 
speak  of  it  as  a  sort  of  Wild  Endive.  It  is  thus  mentioned  by  Rhazes 
in  the  10th,  and  by  Avicenna  in  the  11th  centuiy. 

The  name  Dents  Leonis,  an  equivalent  of  which  is  found  in  nearly  all 
the  languages  of  Europe,  is  stated  in  the  herbal  of  Johann  von  Cube  * 
to  have  been  bestowed  on  this  plant  by  one  Wilhelra,  a  surgeon,  who 
held  it  in  great  esteem  ;  but  of  this  personage  and  of  the  period  during 
which  he  lived  we  have  sought  information  in  vain,  and  we  may  re- 
member that  Dens  Leonis  ("  Dant  y  Llew  ")  is  already  met  with  in  the 
Welsh  medicine  of  the  13th  century.* 

Dandelion  was  also  much  valued  as  medicine  in  the  time  of  Gerarde 
and  Parkinson,  and  is  still  extensively  employed. 

Collection — In  England,  taraxacum  root  is  considered  to  be  in  per- 
fection for  extract  in  the  month  of  November,  the  juice  at  that  period 
affording  an  ampler  and  better  product  than  at  any  other.  Bentley 
contends  that  it  is  more  bitter  in  March,  and  most  of  all  in  July,  and 
that  at  the  former  period  at  least  it  should  be  preferred. 

Description — The  root  is  perennial,  and  tapering,  simple,  or  slightly 
branched,  attaining  in  a  good  soil  a  length  of  a  foot  or  more,  and  half 
an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter.  Old  roots  divide  at  the  crown  into 
several  heads.  The  root  is  fleshy  and  brittle ;  externally  of  a  pale 
brown,  internally  white,  and  abounding  in  an  inodorous  milky  juice 
of  bitter  taste.  It  shrinks  very  much  in  drying,  losing  in  weight  about  . 
76  per  cent.* 

Dried  dandelion  root  is  half  an  inch  or  less  in  thickness,  dark  brown, 
shrivelled  with  wrinkles  running  lengthwise  often  in  a  spiral  direction  ; 
when  quite  dry,  it  breaks  easily  with  a  short  corky  fracture,  showing  a 
veiy  tnick  white  bark,  surrounding  a  woody  column.  The  latter  is 
yellowish,  very  porous,  without  pith  or  rays.  A  rather  broad  but  in- 
distinct cambium-zone  separates  the  wood  from  the  bark,  which  latter 
exhibits  numerous  well-defined  concentric  layers.  The  root  has  a 
bitterish  taste. 

Microscopic  Structure — On  the  longitudinal  section,  especially 
in  a  tangential  direction,  the  brownish  zones  are  seen  to  contain  latici- 
ferous  vessels,  only  about  2  mkm.  in  diameter.  These  traverse  their 
zones  in  a  vertical  direction,  giving  off  numerous  lateral  branches,  which 
however  remain  always  confined  to  their  zone.  Within  each  of  these 
zones,  the  lacticiferous  vessels  form  consequently  an  anastomosing  net. 
We  may  say  that  the  root  is  thus  vertically  traversed  by  about  10  to  20 
concentric  rings  of  lacticiferous  vessels."  They  may  be  made  beautifully 
evident  by  means  of  anilin-blue,  with  which  a  thin  longitudinal  section 


»  Perhaps  from  Tp&'^wov  or  Tpo^woy  sig- 
nifying Wild  Lettuce ;  according  to  some, 
from  T<l/)a^iv,  a  disease  of  the  eye  which  the 
plant  was  used  to  cure,  or  from  the  verb 
T<ipa<ro-cd,  I  dviturb, 

'  Jlerbarius  zu  teuUch  und  von  oiler  handt 
kreuteren,  Augspurg,  1488.  cap^  clii. 

>  The  PhyAktaM  qf  Myddvcu,  284  (see 
Appendix). 


^Thus  5496  lb.  of  the  washed  root 
aflForded  of  dry  only  1277  lb.,  or  23*2  per 
cent.  —  Information  communicated  by 
Messrs.  Allen  and  Hanburys,  London. 

^  For  further  particulars  about  them,  see 
Vogl,  SitsMngeber,  der  Wiener  Akademie^ 
vi.  (1863)  668  with  plate  ;  Hanstein,  MUdi- 
*afig^fUMe  und  verwandte  Organe  der  Rinde^ 
Berlin,  1864.  72.  73.  ^U  \tl. 
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of  the  fresh  root  may  be  moistened.  The  root  must  be  allowed  to  par- 
tially dry,  but  on]y  till  the  milky  juice  coagulates ;  the  thin  slice  then 
energetically  absorbs  the  colouring  matter.^ 

The  tissue  of  the  dried  root  is  loaded  with  inulin,  which  does  not 
occur  in  the  solid  form  in  the  living  plant.  The  woody  part  of  taraxa- 
cum root  is  made  up  of  large  scalariform  vessels  accompanied  by 
parenchymatous  tissue,  the  fonner  much  prevailing. 

Chemical  Composition — The  fresh  milky  juice  of  dandelion  is 
bitter  and  neutral,  but  it  soon  acquires  an  acid  reaction  and  reddish 
brown  tint,  at  the  same  time  coagulating  with  separation  of  masses  of 
what  has  been  called  by  Kromayer  (1861),  Leontodonivm,.  This  chemist, 
by  treating  this  substance  with  hot  water,  obtained  a  bitter  solution 
yielding  an  active  (?)  principle  to  animal  charcoal,  from  which  it  was 
removed  bv  means  of  boiling  spirit  of  wine.  After  the  evaporation  of 
the  alcohol,  Kromayer  purified  the  liquid  by  addition  of  basic  acetate  of 
lead,  saturation  of  the  filtered  solution  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
and  evaporation  to  dryness.  The  residue  then  yielded  to  ether  an 
acrid  resm,  and  left  a  colourless  amorphous  mass  of  intensely  bitter 
taste,  named  by  Kromayer  Taraocacva,  Polex  (1839)  obtained  apparently 
the  same  principle  in  warty  crystals ;  he  simply  boiled  the  milky  juice 
with  water  and  allowed  the  concentrated  decoction  to  evaporate. 

The  portion  of  the  "  LeontodoniuTn"  not  dissolved  by  water,  yields  to 
alcohol  a  crystalline  substance,  Kjomayer*s  Taraxdcerin,  C?H"0.  It 
resembles  lactucerin  and  has  in  alcoholic  solution  an  acrid  taste.  How 
far  the  medicinal  value  of  dandelion  is  dependent  on  the  substances  thus 
extracted,  is  not  yet  known. 

Dragendorff  (1870)  obtained  from  the  root  gathered  near  Dorpat  in 
October  and  dried  at  100''  C,  24  per  cent,  of  Inulin  and  some  sugar. 
The  root  collected  in  March  from  the  same  place  yielded  only  1*74  per 
cent,  of  inulin,  17  of  uncrystallizable  sugar  and  187  of  Levvlin,  The 
last-named  substance, discovered  by  Dragendorff,has  the  same  composition 
as  inulin,  but  dissolves  in  cold  water ;  the  solution  tastes  sweetish,  and 
is  devoid  of  any  rotatory  power.  Inulin  is  often  to  be  seen  as  a  glisten- 
ing powder  when  extract  of  taraxacum  is  dissolved  in  water. 

T.  and  H.  Smith  of  Edinburgh  (1849)  have  shown  that  the  juice  of 
the  root  by  a  short  exposure  to  the  air  undergoes  a  sort  of  fermentation 
which  results  in  the  abundant  formation  of  Mannite,  not  a  trace  of 
which  is  obtainable  from  the  perfectly  fresh  root.  Sugar  which  readily 
underwent  the  vinous  fermentation  was  found  by  the  same  chemists  in 
considerable  quantity. 

The  leaves  and  stalks  of  dandelion  (but  not  the  roots)  were  found  by 
Marmd  (1864)  to  afford  the  Inodte,  aH"0«+2  Off. 

The  root  collected  in  the  meadows  near  Bern  immediately  before 
flowering,  carefully  washed  and  dried  at  100"  C,  yielded  us  5*24  per  cent, 
of  ash,  which  we  found  to  consist  of  carbonates,  phosphates,  sulphates, 
and  in  smaller  quantity  also  of  chlorides. 

Uses — ^Taraxacum  is  much  employed  as  a  mild  laxative  and  tonic, 
especially  in  hepatic  disordei-s. 

Adulteration — The  roots  of  Leontodon  hispidvs  L  (Common  Hawk- 

*  The  reader  who  is  not  familiar  with        lington  in  Pharm.  Journ,  April  13,  1S72. 
this  process  may  refer  to  a  paper  by  Pock-        S22. 
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bit)  have  occasionally  been  supplied  by  fraudulent  herb-gatherers  in 

Elace  of  dandelion.  Both  plants  have  runcinate  leaves,  but  those  of 
awkbit  are  hairy,  while  those  of  dandelion  are  smooth.  The  (fresh) 
root  of  the  former  is  tough,  breaking  with  difficulty  and  rarely  exuding 
any  milky  juice.^ 

The  dried  root  of  dandelion  is  exceedingly  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
maggots,  and  should  not  be  kept  beyond  one  season. 


HERBA  LACTUC^  VIROS-ffi. 

Prickly  Lettuce ;  F.  Laitue  virease  ;  G.  Oiftlattich, 

Botanical  Origin — Lactv^ca  virosa  L.,'  a  tall  herb  occurring  on 
stony  ground,  banks  and  roadsides,  throughout  Western,  Central  and 
Southern  Europe.  It  is  abundant  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula  and  in 
France,  but  in  Britain  is  only  thinly  scattered,  reaching  its  northern 
limit  in  the  south-e&stem  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

History — The  introduction  of  this  lettuce  into  modem  medicine  is 
due  to  Collin  (the  celebrated  physician  of  Vienna,  mentioned  in  our 
article  on  Rad.  Arnicse,  p.  390),  who  about  the  year  1771  recommended 
the  inspissated  juice  in  the  treatment  of  dropsy.  In  long-standing  cases, 
this  extract  was  given  to  the  extent  of  half  an  ounce  a  day. 

The  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh  inserted  Lactuca  vii^osa  L. 
in  their  pharmacopoeia  of  1792,  while  in  England  its  place  was  taken  by 
the  Garden  Lettuce,  Z.  sativa  L.  The  Authors  of  the  British  Pharma- 
copceia  of  1867  have  discarded  the  latter,  and  directed  that  Extractum 
Lactucce  shall  be  prepared  by  inspissating  the  juice  of  L.  virosa. 

Description — ^The  plant  is  biennial,  producing  in  its  first  year 
depressed  obovate  undivided  leaves,  and  in  its  second  a  solitary  upright 
stem,  3  to  5  feet  high,  bearing  a  pinacle  of  small,  pale  yellow  flowers, 
resembling  those  of  the  Garden  Lettuce.  The  stem,  which  is  cylindrical 
and  a  little  prickly  below,  has  scattered  leaves  growing  horizontally ;  they 
are  of  a  glaucous  green,  ovate-oblong,  often  somewhat  lobed,  auricled, 
clasping,  with  the  margin  provided  with  irregular  spinescent  teeth,  and 
midrib  white  and  prickly.  The  whole  plant  abounds  in  a  bitter,  milky 
juice  of  strong,  unpleasant,  opiate  smell. 

Chemical  Composition — We  are  not  aware  of  any  modem  chemical 
examination  having  been  made  of  Lactuca  virosa.  The  more  important 
constituents  of  the  plant  are  those  found  in  Lactucurium,  to  the  article 
on  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

Uses — The  inspissated  expressed  juice  of  the  fresh  plant  is  reputed 
narcotic  and  diuretic,  but  is  probably  nearly  inert. 

^  Giles,  Pharm.  Journ,  xL  (1S51)  107.  Scariola  L.,  but  in  most  works  on  botany 

2  BenUiam  unites   this  plant  with  L.        they  are  maintained  as  distinct  species. 
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Lactv>caHv/ni,  Lettuce  Opiwniy  Thridace ;'  F.  and  G.  Laxstvjcariv/m, 

Botanical  Origin — ^The  species  of  Lactuca  from  which  lactucarium 
is  obtained,  are  three  or  four  in  number,  namely — 

1.  Lactuca  virosa  L.,  described  in  the  forgoing  article. 

2.  L,  Scariola  L.,  a  plant  very  nearly  allied  to  the  preceding  and 
perhaps  a  variety  of  it,  but  having  the  foliage  less  abundant,  more  glau- 
cous, leaves  more  sharply  lobed,  much  more  erect  and  almost  parallel 
with  the  stem.     It  has  the  same  geographical  range  as  L.  virosa, 

3.  L,  altisaima  Bieb.,  a  native  of  tne  Caucasus,  now  cultivated  in 
Auvergne  in  France  for  jdelding  lactucarium.  It  is  a  gigantic  herb, 
having  when  cultivated  a  height  of  9  feet  and  a  stem  1^  inches  in 
diameter.  Prof.  G.  Planchon  believes  it  to  be  a  mere  variety  of  L, 
Scariola  L. 

4.  L.  satiua  L.,  the  common  Garden  Lettuce.^ 

History — Dr.  Coxe  of  Philadelphia  was  the  first  to  suggest  that  the 
juice  of  ihe  lettuce,  collected  in  the  same  manner  as  opium  is  collected 
from  the  poppy,  might  be  usefully  employed  in  medicine.  The  result  of 
his  experiments  on  the  juice  which  he  Uius  obtained  from  the  garden 
lettuce  (L,  sativa  L.),  and  called  Lettuce  Opium,  was  published  in  1799.' 

The  experiments  of  Coxe  were  continued  some  years  later  by  Duncan, 
Young,  Anderson,  Scudamore  and  others  in  Scotland,  and  by  Bidault  de 
Villiers  and  numerous  observers  in  France.  The  production  of  lactu- 
carium in  Auvergne  was  commenced*  by  Aubergier,  pharmacien  of 
Clermont-Ferrand,  about  1841. 

Secretion — All  the  green  parts  of  the  plant  are  traversed  by  a 
system  of  vessels,  which  when  wounded,  especially  during  the  period  of 
flowering,  instantly  exude  a  white  milky  juice.  The  stem,  at  first  solid 
and  fleshy  but  subsequently  hollow,  owes  its  rigidity  to  a  circle  of  about 
30  fibro-vascular  bundles,  each  of  which  includes  a  cylinder  of  cambium. 
At  the  boundary  between  this  tissue  and  the  primary  cortical  paren- 
chyme,  is  situated  the  system  of  milk-vessels,  exhibiting  on  transverse 
section  a  single  or  double  circle  of  thin-walled  tubes,  the  cavities  of 
which  contain  dark  brown  masses  of  coagulated  juice.  In  longitudinal 
section,  they  appear  branched  and  transversely  bound  together,  as  in  the 
milk- vessels  of  taraxacum.  The  larger  of  these  tubes,  35  mkm.  in  dia- 
meter, correspond  pretty  regularly  in  position  with  the  vascular  bundles. 
Each  of  the  latter  is  also  separated  from  the  pith  by  a  band  or  arch  of 
cambium,  in  the  circumference  of  which  isolated  smaller  mUk-vessels 
occur. 

The  system  of  milk-vessels'  is  therefore  double,  belonging  to  the 


'  The  term  Thridace  is  also  applied  to 
Mjctraet  of  Lettuce. 

*  The  authors  of  the  French  Codex  of 
1866  name  as  the  source  of  lactucarium 
that  form  of  the  earden  lettuce  which  has 
been  called  by  DeCandoUeXoc/tMra  capitata. 
Maisch  has  obtained  lactucarium  from  L, 
elongala  MuhL  (Am,  Joum.  qf  Pkarm. 
1869.  148). 

'  Inquiry  into  the  comparative  effects  of 


the  Opium  officinarum,  extracted  from  the 
Papaver  somn^erum  or  WJute  Poppy  of 
Linnaeus,  and  that  procured  from  the  Lactuca 
sativa  or  Common  cultivated  Lettuce  of  the 
same  author. — Transact  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  iv.  (1799)  387. 

*  Comptes  Rendus,  xv.  (1842)  923. 

'  BeautifuUy  delineated  by  Hanstein  in 
the  work  referred  to  at  p.  352,  note  2  ;  see 
also  Tr^ul,  Ann,  des  Sciences  nat,  BoU  v. 
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pith  on  the  one  side,  and  to  the  bark  on  the  other,  the  two  being  sepa- 
rated by  juiceless  wood.  The  milk  vessels  of  the  bark  are  covered  by 
only  2  to  6  rows  of  parenchyme  cells  of  the  middle  bark,  rapidly  de- 
creasing in  size  from  within  outwards,  and  these  are  protected  by  a  not 
very  thick-walled  epidermis.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the 
slightest  puncture  or  incision  may  reach  the  very  richest  milk-cells. 

The  droips  of  milky  juice,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  quickly  harden  to 
small  yellowish-brown  masses,  whitish  within. 

Collection  and  Description — Lactucarium  has  been  especially 
collected  since  about  the  year  1845,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  smaU 
town  of  Zell  on  the  Mosel  between  Coblenz  and  Treves  in  Rhenish 
Prussia.  The  introduction  of  this  industry  is  due  to  Mr.  Goeris,  apothe- 
cary of  that  place,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  following  informa- 
tion, and  for  some  further  particulars,  to  Mr.  Meurer  of  Zell. 

The  plant  is  grown  in  gardens,  where  it  produces  a  stem  only  in  its 
second  year.  In  May  just  before  it  flowers,  its  stem  is  cut  off  at  about 
a  foot  below  the  top,  after  which  a  transverse  slice  is  taken  off  daily 
until  September.  The  juice,  which  is  pure  white  but  readily  becomes 
brown  on  the  surface,  is  collected  fix)m  the  wounded  top  by  the  finger, 
and  transferred  to  hemispherical  earthen  cups,  in  which  it  quickly 
hardens  so  that  it  can  be  turned  out.  It  is  then  dried  in  the  sunshine 
until  it  can  be  cut  into  four  pieces,  when  the  drying  is  completed  by 
exposure  to  the  air  for  some  weeks  on  frames. 

At  Zell,  300  to  400  kilogrammes  (661  to  882  lb.)  of  lactucarium  are 
annually  produced  ;  the  whole  district  furnishes  at  best  but  20  quintals 
annually.  The  price  the  drug  fetches  on  the  spot  varies  from  4  to  10 
thalers  per  kilogramme  (about  68.  to  148.  per  lb.)  In  the  Eifel  district, 
where  lactucarium  was  formerly  collected,  none  is  now  produced. 

As  found  in  trade,  German  lactucarium  consists  of  angular  pieces 
formed  as  already  described,  but  rendered  more  or  less  shrunken  and 
irregular  by  loss  of  moisture  and  by  fracture.  Externally  they  are  of  a 
dull  reddish  brown,  internally  opaque  and  wax-like,  and  when  recent,  of 
a  creamy  white.  By  exposure  to  the  air,  this  white  becomes  yellow  and 
then  brown.  Lactucarium  has  a  strong  unpleasant  odour,  suggestive  of 
opium,  and  a  very  bitter  taste. 

The  lactucarium  produced  by  Aubergier  of  Clermont-Ferrand  is  of 
excellent  quality,  but  does  not  appear  to  differ  from  that  obtained  on  the 
Mosel,  except  that  it  is  in  circular  cakes  about  1^  inches  in  diameter, 
instead  of  in  angular  lumps. 

Scotch  lactucarium,  which  was  formerly  the  only  sort  found  in  the 
market,  is  still  (1872)  met  with.  Mr.  Fairgrieve,  who  produces  it  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  collects  the  juice  into  little  tin  vessels,  in 
which  it  quickly  thickens ;  it  is  then  turned  out  and  dried  with  a  gentle 
heat,  the  drug  being  broken  up  as  the  process  of  drying  goes  on.  It  is 
thus  obtained  in  irregular  earthy-looking  lumps  of  a  deep  brown  hue, 
of  which  the  larger  may  be  about  an  inch  in  length.  In  smell,  it  exactly 
resembles  the  drug  collected  on  the  Continent.^ 

We  have  also  before  us  Austrian  lactucarium,  prepared  at  Waidhofeu 

(1866)  69;  Dippel,  EnUUhung  der  Milch-  for  a  specimen  of  Scotch  lactucarium  ool- 

sc^flge/dsstj   Rotterdam,  1865.  tab.  1.  fig.  looted  about  the  year  1844,  and  to  Messrs. 

17.  T.  and  H.  Smith  for  a  sample  of  Mr.  Fair- 

^  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  C.  Baildon  grieve's  article. 
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on  the  Thaya,  where  about  35  kilogrammes  are  annually  produced.    It 
is  in  fine  tears  of  vigorous  smell. 

We  are  unacquainted  with  Russian  lactucarium,  which  has  been 
quoted  at  a  very  high  price  in  some  continental  lists. 

Chemical  Composition — Lactucarium  is  a  mixture  of  very  different 
organic  substances,  together  with  8  to  10  per  cent,  of  inorganic  matter. 
It  is  not  completely  taken  up  by  any  solvent,  and  when  heated  merely 
softens  but  does  not  melt.  !N  early  half  the  weight  of  lactucarium  con- 
sists of  a  substance  called  Lactucerin  or  Ldctucon,  which  in  our  opinion 
is  closely  allied  to  if  not  identical  with  similar  substances  occurrmg  in 
numerous  milky  juices.  Lactucerin  as  afforded  by  the  drug  under  ex- 
amination is  probably  a  mixture  of  several  bodies.  It  may  be  obtained 
by  exhausting  lactucarium  with  boiling  alcohol  sp.  gr.  0*830  ;  it  is 
deposited  in  crystals,  which  when  duly  purified  have  the  form  of  slender 
colourless,  microscopic  needles.  Lactucerin  is  an  inodorous,  tasteless 
substance,  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolving  in  ether  and  in  oils  both 
fixed  and  volatile,  not  quite  so  readily  either  in  benzol,  or  in  bisulphide 
of  carbon.  We  found  it  to  melt  at  232°  C.  and  to  agree  with  the 
formula  C'^H*0  ;  Franchimont  (1879)  assigns  to  it  the  formula  C?*BP*0, 
melting  point  296°. 

Euphorbon  (see  Euphorbium),  echicerin  (see  Cortex  Alstoniae), 
taraxacerin  (p.  394),  the  cynanchol,  CP'H**0,  extracted  in  1875  by 
Buttleroff  from  Cynanchum  acutum  L.,  are  remarkably  analogous  to 
lactucerin. 

In  the  lactucarium  of  Zell,  we  further  met  with  a  large  amount  of  a 
substance  which  is  readily  soluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon.  It  is  an 
amorphous  mass,  melting  below  100%  separating  from  alcohol  as  a 
syrupy  mass. 

Cold  alcohol,  as  well  as  boiling  water,  takes  out  of  lactucarium  about 
0*3  per  cent,  of  a  crystallizable  bitter  substance,  Lactudn,  C"H"0'H*0, 
which  although  it  reduces  alkaline  cupric  tartrate,  is  not  a  glucoside. 
It  may  be  best  obtained  by  means  of  dialyse.  Lactucin  forms  white 
pearly  scales,  readily  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  It 
loses  its  bitterness  when  treated  with  an  alkali. 

From  the  mother-liquors  that  have  yielded  lactucin,  Ludwig,  in 
1847,  obtained  Lcictucic  Acid,  as  an  amorphous  light  yellow  mass, 
becoming  crystalline  after  long  standing.  Lastly  lactucarium  has 
further  afforded  in  small  quantity  an  amorphous  substance  named 
Lactucopicrin,  C^H**0^\  apparently  produced  from  lactucin  by  oxida- 
tion ;  it  is  stated  by  Kromayer  (1862)  to  be  soluble  in  water  or  alcohol, 
and  to  be  very  bitter. 

Of  the  widely  diffused  constituents  of  plants,  lactucarium  contains 
caoutchouc  (40-50  per  cent.),  gum,  oxalic,  citric,  malic  and  succinic  acids, 
sugar,  mannite,  and  asparagin,  together  with  potassium,  calcium  and 
magnesium  salts  of  nitric  and  phosphoric  acids.  We  obtained  crystals 
of  nitrate  of  potassium  by  concentrating  the  aqueous  decoction  of 
lactucarium.  On  distillation  with  water,  a  volatile  oil  having  the  odour 
of  lactucarium  passes  over  in  very  small  quantity. 

Uses — The  soporific  powers  universally  ascribed  in  ancient  times 
to  the  lettuce  are  supposed  to  exist  in  a  concentrated  form  in  lactu- 
carium.   Yet  numerous  experiments  have  failed  to  show  that   this 
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substance  possesses  more  than  very  slight  sedative  properties,  if  indeed 
it  is  not  absolutely  inert.* 


LOBELIACE^. 

HERBA      LOBELIA. 

Lobelia,  Indian  Tobacco ;  F.  Lobdie  enflie ;  Q.  Lobeliakraut 

Botanical  Origin — Lobelia  inflata  L.,  an  annual  herb,  9  to  18 
inches  high,  with  an  angular  upright  stem,  simple  or  more  frequently 
branching  near  the  top,  widely  diffiised  throughout  the  eastern  part  of 
North  America  from  Canada  to  the  Mississippi,  growing  in  neglected 
fields,  along  roadsides,  and  on  the  edges  of  woods,  and  thriving  well  in 
European  gardens. 

History — Lobelia  inflata  was  described  and  figured  by  Linnseus  ^ 
from  specimens  cultivated  by  him  at  Upsala  about  1741,  but  he  does 
not  attribute  to  the  plant  any  medicinal  virtues. 

The  aborigines  of  North  America  made  use  of  the  herb,  which  from 
this  circumstance  and  its  acrid  taste,  came  to  be  called  Indian  Toba/xo, 
In  Europe  it  was  noticed  by  Schopf,  *  but  with  little  appreciation  of  its 

Eowers.  In  America  it  has  long  been  in  the  hands  of  quack  doctors, 
ut  its  value  in  asthma  was  set  forth  by  Cutler  in  1813.  It  was  not 
employed  in  England  until  about  1829,  when,  with  several  other 
remedies,  it  was  introduced  to  the  medical  profession  by  Reece.* 

Description — The  leaves  are  1  to  3  inches  long,  scattered,  sessile, 
ovate-lanceolate,  rather  acute,  obscurely  toothed,  somewhat  pubescent. 
The  edge  of  the  leaf  bears  small  whitish  glands,  and  between  them 
isolated  hairs  which  are  more  frequent  on  the  under  than  on  the  upper 
surface.  They  are  usually  in  greater  abundance  on  the  lower  and 
middle  portions  of  the  stem. 

The  stem  of  the  growing  plant  exudes  when  wounded  a  small  quan- 
tity of  acrid  milky  juice,  contained  in  laticiferous  vessels  running  also 
into  the  leaves.  The  inconspicuous  blossoms  are  arranged  in  a  many- 
flowered,  terminal,  leafy  raceme.  The  five-cleft,  bilabiate  corolla  is 
bluish  with  a  yellow  spot  on  the  under  lip,  its  tube  being  as  long  as 
the  somewhat  divergent  limb  of  the  calyx. 

The  capsule  is  ovoid,  inflated,  ten-ribbed,  crowned  by  five  elongated 
sepals  which  are  half  as  long  as  the  ripe  fruit.  The  latter  is  two-celled, 
and  contains  a  large  number  of  ovate-oblong  seeds  about  ^V  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 
in  length,  having  a  reticulated,  pitted  surface. 

The  herb  found  in  commerce  is  in  the  form  of  rectangular  cakes, 
1  to  IJ  inches  thick,  consisting  of  the  yellowish-green  chopped  herb, 
compressed  as  it  would  seem  while  still  moist,  and  afterwards  neatly 

»StiUe,   Therapeutics  and  Mat.   Med.  I  ^  Acta  Soc,  Reg,   ScietU,    Upaal,  1746. 

(1868)    756.      Garrod  {Med.    Times    and  23. 

Gazette^  26  March,  1864),  cave  lactncarium  ^Mat.  Med,  Americana,  Erlang©,  1787. 

in  drachm  doses,  repeated  3  or  4  times  a  128. 

day,  without  bein^  able  to  perceive  that  it  *  Treatute  on  the  Bladder-podded  Lobelia, 

had  any  effect  either  as  an  anodyne  or  Lond.  1829. 
hypnotic. 
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trimmed.    The  cakes  arrive  wrapped  in  paper,  sealed  up  and  bearing 
the  label  of  some  American  drugmst  or  herb-grower. 

Lobelia  has  a  herby  smell  and,  after  being  chewed,  a  burning  acrid 
taste  resembling  that  of  tobacco. 

Chemical  Composition — Lobelia  has  been  examined  by  Procter, 
Pereira  (1842),  Reinsch  (1843),  Basticjk  (1851),  also  by  F.  F.  Mayer.' 
The  first-named  chemist'  traced  the  activity  of  the  plant  to  an  alkaloid 
which  he  termed  Lohelina,  and  his  observations  were  confirmed  by  the 
independent  experiments  of  Bastick.'  Lewis  (1878)  obtained  it  by 
mixing  the  drug  with  charcoal  and  exhausting  the  powder  with  water 
containing  a  little  acetic  acid.  The  liquid  is  cautiously  evaporated  to 
the  consistency  of  an  extract  and  triturated  with  magnesia,  from  the 
excess  of  which  the  aqueous  solution  of  lobeline  is  separated  by  filtra- 
tion. It  is  agitated  with  amylic  alcohol  (or  ether),  which  by  spontane- 
ous evaporation  affords  the  alkaloid.  The  latter  is  again  dissolved  in 
water  and  filtered  through  animal  charcoal;  from  the  dried  powder 
lobeline  is  to  be  removed  by  ether. 

Lobeline  is  an  oily,  yellowish  fluid  with  a  strong  alkaline  reaction, 
especially  when  in  solution.  In  the  pure  state  it  smells  slightly  of  the 
plant,  but  more  strongly  when  mixed  with  ammonia.  Its  taste  is 
pungent  and  tobacco-like,  and  when  taken  in  minute  doses,  it  exercises 
in  a  potent  manner  the  poisonous  action  of  the  drug.  Lobeline  is  to 
some  extent  volatile,  but  its  decomposition  begins  when  it  is  heated  to 
100°  C.  either  pure  or  in  presence  of  dilute  acids  or  caustic  alkaliA. 
Lobeline  dissolves  in  water,  but  more  readily  in  alcohol  or  ether,  the 
latter  of  which  is  capable  of  removing  it  from  its  aqueous  solution.  It 
neutralizes  acids,  forming  with  some  of  them  crystallizable  salts,  soluble 
in  water  or  alcohol. 

The  herb  likewise  contains  traces  of  essential  oil  (the  Lobdianin  of 
Pereira?),  resin  and  gum.  The  seeds  afforded  Procter  about  30  per 
cent,  of  fixed  oil,  sp.  gr.  0*940,  which  was  found  to  dry  very  rapidly.  The 
Lobeliin  of  Reinsch  appears  to  be  an  indefinite  compound. 

In  1871  Enders  at  our  request  performed  some  researches  on  Lobelia 
in  order  to  isolate  the  acrid  substaiice  to  which  the  herb  owes  its  taste. 
He  exhausted  the  drug  with  spirit  of  wine  and  distilled  the  liquid  in 
presence  of  charcoal,  which  then  retained  the  acrid  principle.  The  char- 
coal was  washed  with  water,  and  then  treated  with  boiling  alcohol. 
This  on  evaporation  yielded  a  green  extract,  which  was  further  purified 
by  means  of  chloroform.  Warty  tufts  were  thus  finally  obtained,  yet 
always  of  a  brownish  colour.  The  tufts  are  readily  soluble  in  ether  and 
chloroform,  but  only  slightly  in  water ;  they  possess  the  acrid  taste  of 
lobelia.  This  substance,  which  we  may  term  LobeUteriv,  is  decomposed 
if  merely  boiled  with  water ;  by  the  influence  of  alkalis  or  acids  it  is 
resolved  into  sugar  and  Lobelic  Acid.  The  latter  is  soluble  in  ether, 
water,  and  alcohol,  and  is  non-volatile ;  it  yields  a  soluble  salt  with 
baryum  oxide,  whereas  its  plumbic  salt  is  insoluble  in  water. 

Lewis  suggests  that  lobelacrin  is  nothing  else  than  lobdiate  of 
lobeline,  which  he  believes  to  exist  ready  formed  in  the  plant.    From  a 

^American    Jovrti,   of  Pharm.   xxxvii.  -Am.  Jovm.  of  rj«nvi,  iii.  (1S38)  08; 

(1866)  209 ;  also  Jahrtsbfrkht  of  Wiggcrs        vii.  (1841)  1  ;  Pharm.  Jovm.  x.(1861)456. 
and  Huscmann,  1866.  252.  ^  Phai-m.  Jottrn.  x.  (1851)  270. 
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decoction  of  the  drug,  on  addition  of  sulphate  of  copper,  lobelia te  of 
copper  is  precipitated.  By  decomposing  the  latter  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  concentrating  the  solution  and  shaking  it  with  warm  ether, 
Lewis  obtained  a  yellow  solution  affording  on  evaporation  a  crystalline 
mass  of  lobelic  acid. 

Uses — Lobelia  is  a  powerful  nauseating  emetic;  in  large  doses  an 
acro-narcotic  poison.     It  is  prescribed  in  spasmodic  asthma. 
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FOLIA    UV/E    URSI. 

Bearherry  Leaves ;  F.  Feuillea  de  Busaerole ;  G.  Bdrentraubenbldtter. 

Botanical  Origin — Ardostaphyloa  Uvar-ur8iSprengel(A,offici7iali8 
Wimmer  et  Grabowsky,  Arbutus  Uva-urai  L.),  a  small,  procumbent, 
evergreen  shrub,  distributed  over  the  greater  part  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  It  occurs  in  North  America,  Iceland,  Northern  Europe, 
and  Russian  Asia,  and  on  the  chief  mountain  chains  of  Central  and 
Southern  Europe.  In  Britain  it  is  confined  to  Scotland,  the  north  of 
England,  and  Ireland. 

History — The  bearberry  was  used  in  the  13th  century  by  the 
Welsh  "  Physicians  of  Myddfai,"  described  by  Clusius  in  1601,  and 
recommended  for  medicinal  use  in  1763  by  Gerhard  of  Berlin  and 
others.^  It  had  a  place  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  for  the  first  time 
in  1788. 

Description — ^The  leaves  are  dark  green,  |  to  1  inch  in  length  by 
f  to  f  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  obovate,  rounded  at  the  end,  gradually 
narrowed  into  a  short  petiole.  They  are  entire,  with  the  margin  a  little 
reflexed,  and  in  the  young  state  slightly  pubescent,  otherwise  the  whole 
leaf  is  smooth,  glabrous,  and  coriaceous;  the  upper  surface  shining, 
deeply  impressed  with  a  network  of  veins ;  the  under  minutely  reticu- 
lated with  dark  veins.*  The  leaves  have  a  very  astringent  taste,  and 
when  powdered  a  tea-like  smell. 

Chemical  Composition — Eawalier  (1852)  has  shown  that  a  decoc- 
tion of  bearberry  treated  with  basic  acetate  of  lead  yields  a  gallate  of 
that  metal,  thus  proving  that  gallic  acid  exists  ready-formed  in  the 
leaves.  When  the  filtrate,  freed  from  lead  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  is 
properly  concentrated,  it  deposits  acicular  crystals  of  Arbutin,  a  bitter 
neutral  substance,  easily  soluble  in  hot  water,  less  so  in  cold,  dissolving 
in  alcohol,  but  sparingly  in  ether. 

By  contact  for  some  days  with  emuslin,  or  by  boiling  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  arbutin  is  resolved,  according  to  Hlasiwetz  and  Haber- 
mann  (1875),  as  follows : — 

(?'IP*0"+2  0ff  =  C«Hi«0«  .  C«H*(0H)2  .  C«H*(OH.OCHS) 

Arbatin.  Glucoae.       Hydrokinone.   Methyl-hydrokinone. 

Yet  possibly  arbutin  is  a  mixture  of  the  glucoside  compounds  of 
both  hydrokinone  and  methyl-hydrokinone. 

^  Murray,  Apparatus  MedicanUnum,  ii.  *  Microscopic  stmcture  of  the  leaves,  see 

(1794)  64-81.  Pocklington,  Pharm,  Jaum.  v.  (1874\  301. 
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By  beating  arbutin  witb  peroxide  of  manganese  and  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  on  tbe  otber  band,  Kinone,  (yH*0\  and  formic  acid  are  produced. 
If  a  concentrated  decoction  of  tbe  leaves  is  allowed  to  stand  for  some 
montbs,  a  decomposition  of  tbe  arbutin  takes  place,  and  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  bydrokinone  can  be  isolated  by  sbaking  tbe  liquid  witb  ether. 

Arbutin  is  apparently  widely  distributed  among  the  plants  belong- 
ing to  tbe  order  Ericacese.  Maisch  in  1874  showed  it  to  occur  in 
Arctostaphylos  glauca  Swindley,  Oavltheria  procumhena  L.  (Winter- 
green)  and  several  otber  allied  American  plants.  Kennedy  (1875) 
isolated  arbutin  from  Kalmia  latifolia  L.  (Spoonwood),  where  it  occurs 
in  smaller  quantity  than  in  bearberry  leaves. 

Kinic  acid  (see  p.  363)  is  probably  absent  in  all  these  plants  con- 
taining arbutin. 

Uloth  (1859)  had  already  noticed  pyrocatechin  (p.  244)  and  bydro- 
kinone amon^  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  an  aqueous  extract 
of  bearberry  leaves.  Arbutin  itself  also  yields  bydrokinone  by  means 
of  dry  distillation.  Bydrokinone  forms  colourless  crystals,  melting  at 
169°  C. 

In  the  mother  liquor  from  which  the  arbutin  has  crystallized,  there 
remains  a  small  quantity  of  the  very  bitter  substance  called  Ericoli/a, 
occurring  in  greater  abundance  in  Calluna,  Ledum,  Rhododendron,  and 
other  EricdcecB,  Ericolin  is  an  amorphous  yellowish  mass,  softening 
at  100"  C.  and  resolved,  when  heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  into 
sugar  and  Ericinol^  a  colourless,  quickly  resinifying  oil  of  a  peculiar, 
not  disagreeable  odour;  its  composition^  agrees  with  the  formula 
Qiojji«Q     rj-jj^  ^^^^^  Qj.  c»n82o^  is  to  be  assigned  to  JTrscme,  which 

H.  Trommsdorff,  in  1854,  obtained  from  bearberry  leaves  by  exhausting 
them  with  ether  (in  which  however  it  is  but  slightly  soluble).  Ursone 
is  a  colourless  and  tasteless  crystallizable  substance.  It  melts  at  200"  C, 
and  sublimes  apparently  unchanged.  Tonner  (1866)  met  with  it  in  the 
leaves  of  an  Australian  EpacHs,  a  plant  of  the  same  order  as  tbe 
bearberry. 

Lastly,  tannic  acid  is  present  in  the  leaves  under  notice;  their 
aqueous  infusion  is  nearly  colourless,  but  assumes  a  violet  hue  on  addi- 
tion of  ferrous  sulphate.  After  a  short  time  a  reddish  precipitate  is 
produced,  which  quickly  turns  blue.  By  using  ferric  chloride,  a  bluish 
black  precipitate  immediately  separates. 

Adulteration — ^The  leaves  of  VacciniuTn  Vitis-idcea  L.,  called 
Red  Whoi'tlehen^  or  Cowberry^  have  been  confounded  with  those  of 
bearberry,  which  in  form  they  much  resemble.  But  they  are  easily 
distinguished  by  being  somewhat  crenate  towards  the  apex,  dotted  and 
reticulate  on  tbe  under  surface  and  more  revolate  at  the  margin. 

Uses — ^An  astringent  tonic  used  chiefly  in  affections  of  the  bladder. 

1  Gmelin,  Chemistry,  xvi.  (1864)  2a 
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FRUCTUS    DIOSPYRI. 

Indian  Pei'simnwn, 

Botanical  Origin — Dioapyros  Embryopteria  Pers.  {Embryopteris 
glutinifera  Roxb.),  a  middle-sized  or  large  evergreen  tree,  native  of  the 
western  coast  of  India,  Ceylon,  Bengal,  Burma,  Siam,  and  also  Java/ 

History — The  tree,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  earliest  epic  poems 
of  the  Sanskrit  literature  under  the  name  of  tinduka,^  was  also  known 
about  the  year  1680  to  Rheede,  and  was  figured  in  his  HoHics  Mala- 
haricna?  The  circumstance  that  the  unripe  fruit  abounds  in  an  astrin- 
gent viscid  juice  which  is  used  by  the  natives  of  India  for  daubing  the 
bottoms  of  boats,  was  communicated  by  Sir  William  Jones  to  Roxburgh 
in  1791.  The  introduction  of  the  fruit  into  medicine,  which  is  due  to 
O'Shaughnessy,*  has  been  followed  by  its  admission  to  the  Phai^mcLcopoeia 
of  India,  ISiiS, 

Description— The  fruit  is  usually  solitary,  subsessile  or  pedun- 
culate, globular  or  ovoid,  Ij^  to  2  inches  long,  and  as  much  as  IJ  inch  in 
diameter,  surrounded  at  the  base  by  a  large  and  deeply  4-lobed  calyx. 
It  is  of  a  yellowish  colour,  covered  with  a  rusty  tomentum ;  internally 
it  is  pulpy,  6-  to  10-celled,  with  thin  flat  solitary  seeds.  The  fruit  is 
used  only  in  the  unripe  and  fresh  state;  the  pulp  is  then  excessively 
astringent.  At  maturity,  in  the  month  of  April  near  Bombay,  the  fruit 
becomes  eatable,  but  is  very  little  appreciated. 

Chemical  Composition — No  analysis  has  been  made  of  this  fruit, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  common  with  that  of  other  species 
of  Dioapyros,  it  is,  when  immature,  rich  in  tannic  acid.  Charropin 
(1873),^  who  has  examined  the  fruit  of  the  American  D.  virginiana  L., 
found  it  to  contain  a  tannic  acid  which  he  considered  identical  with 
that  of  nutgalls,  besides  an  abundance  of  pectin,  glucose,  and  a  yellow 
colouring  matter  insoluble  in  water  but  dissolving  freely  in  ether. 

Uses — The  inspissated  juice  has  been  recommended  as  an  astringent 
in  diarrhoea  and  chronic  dysentery. 
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Benzdvnum;  Benzoin,  Gum  Benjamin;  F.  Benjoin;  Q,  Benzoeharz.^ 

Botanical  Origin— S^yroo;  Benzoin  Dryander,  a  tree  of  moderate 
height,  with  stem  as  thick  as  a  man's  body  and  beautiful  crown  of 


^  Fig.  in  Bentley  and  Trimen,  Med, 
Plants,  part  18  (1877). 

*  As  we  learn  from  Dr.  Rico. — Prof. 
Dymock  (1876)  gives  Timbooree  as  the  Bom- 
bay name. 

'  Tom.  iii.  tab.  41. 

*  Bengal Di8pensalorT/,CalcutttL,lB42,43S, 

*  i^tide  8ur  le  Plaqueminier  (Dioapyros), 
th^  Paris,  1873.  28-30. 


0  Benzoin  in  Malay  and  Javanese  is  termed 
Kamdflan,  Kanutiant  and  Kamayan,  abbre- 
viated to  mdfUin  and  miilan  (Crawfurd) ;  it 
is  called  in  Siamese  kom-yan  or  kan-yan ; 
in  Chinese  ngdn-n-hidng. 

The  name  Benzoin  is  also  applied  to  the 
beautiful  prisms  C^^H^H)'  obtained  by 
treating  Bitter  Almond  Oil  with  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  potash. 
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foliage,  indigenous  to  Sumatra  and  Java,  in  the  first  of  which  islands 
benzoin  is  produced. 

The  tree  yielding  the  superior  benzoin  of  Siam,  though  commonly 
referred  to  this  species,  has  never  been  examined  botanically,  and  is 
actually  unknown.  The  French  expedition  for  the  exploration  of  the 
Mekong  and  Cochin  China  (186G-68),  reported  the  drug  to  be  produced 
in  the  cassia-yielding  forests  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  in  ouestion 
in  about  N.  lat.  lO**.  Whether  any  benzoin  is  obtained  from  8.  Finlay^ 
saniana  Wall,  as  conjectured  by  Royle,  we  know  not. 

History — There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans,^  or 
even  the  earlier  Arabian  physicians,  had  any  acquaintance  with  benzoin; 
nor  is  the  drug  to  be  recognized  among  the  commodities  which  were 
conveyed  to  China  by  the  Arab  and  Persian  traders  between  the  10th 
and  13th  centuries,  though  the  camphor  of  Sumatra  is  expressly  named. 

The  first  mention  of  benzoin  known  to  us  (disreganiing  the  word 
kalanusari,  which  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Dictionary  is  given  as  the  old 
Sanskrit  name  of  benzoin)  occurs  in  the  travels  of  Ibn  Batuta,^  who 
having  visitod  Sumatra  during  his  journey  through  the  £ast,  A.D. 
1325-49,  notes  that  the  island  produces  Java  Frankincense  and  cam- 
phor. The  word  Java  was  at  that  period  a  designation  of  Sumatra^  or 
was  even  used  by  the  Arabs  to  signify  the  islands  and  productions  of 
the  Archipelago  generally.'  Hence  came  the  Arabic  name  Lubdn  Jdwi, 
i.e.  Java  Frankincense,  coiTupted  into  Banjawi,  Benjui,  Benaui, 
Benzo'e  and  Benzoin,  and  into  the  still  more  vulgar  English  Benjamin. 

We  have  no  further  information  about  the  drug  until  the  latter  half 
of  the  following  century,  when  we  find  a  record  that  in  1461  the  sultan 
of  Egypt,  Melech  Elmaydi,  sent  to  Pasquale  Malipiero,  doge  of  Venice, 
a  present  of  30  rotoli  of  Benzol,  20  rotoli  of  Aloes  Wood,  two  pairs  of 
Carpets,  a  small  flask  of  balsam  (of  Mecca),  15  little  boxes  of  Theriaka, 
42  loaves  of  Sugar,  5  boxes  of  Sugar  Candy,  a  horn  of  Civet,  and  20 
pieces  of  Porcelain.*  Agostino  Barberigo,  another  doge  of  Venice,  was 
presented  in  a  similar  manner  in  1490  by  the  sultan  of  Egypt  with  35 
rotoli  of  Aloes  Wood,  the  same  quantity  of  Benzui  and  100  loaves  of 
Sugar.* 

Among  the  precious  spices  sent  from  Egvpt  in  1476  to  Caterina 
Cornaro,  queen  of  Cyprus,  were  10  lb.  of  Aloes  Wood  and  15  lb.  of 
Benzui,^  These  notices  indicate  the  high  value  set  upon  the  drug 
when  first  brought  to  Europe. 

The  occurrence  of  benzoin  in  Siam  is  noticed  in  the  journal  of  the 
voyage  of  Vasco  da  Gama,^  where,  in  enumerating  the  kingdoms  of 
India,  it  is  stated  that  Xamaux  (Siam')  yields  much  benzoin  worth  3 
cruzados,  and  aloes  worth  25  crazados  perfarazola.    According  to  the 


'  Crawfurd  suggests  that  the  Mala' 
bathrum  of  the  ancients  Lb  possibly  benzoin, 
— Diet,  of  Indian  Islands,  1856.  50. 

*  Voyages  d'Ibn  Batoutah,  traduit  par 
Defr^mery  et  Sanguinetti,  Paris,  1853-59. 
iv.  228.  240. 

*»  Yuie,  Book  o/Ser  Marco  Polo,  ii.  (1871) 
228. 

*  Muratori,  Berum  ItaUcarum  ScriptoreA, 
xxii.  (1733)  1170.— 100  rotoli  =  175  lb. 
avoirdupois. 


■  L.  de  Mas  Latrie,  HisL  de  Vtle  de 
Chi/pre,  etc.  iii.  (1861)  483. 

•  Ibid.  iii.  406. 

^  Boteiro  da  Via<jem  de  Vasco  ila  Oama 
em  1497,  par  Herculano  e  o  BarAo  Castello 
de  Paiva,  segimda  edi9ilo,  Lisboa,  1861. 
109. 

The  Roteiro  is  also  found  in  FlUckigcr, 
Documente  zur  Qeschichte  der  Pharmacie, 
HaUe,  1876.  13. 

8  Yule,  op.  cU.  ii.  222. 
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same  record,  the  price  of  benzoin  (beijoim)  in  Alexandria  was  1  crwsado 
per  arratel,  half  the  value  of  aloes  wood. 

The  Portuguese  traveller  Barbosa^  visited  in  1511  Calicut  on  the 
Malabar  Coast,  and  found  Benzui  to  be  one  of  the  more  valuable  items 
of  export,  one  farazola  (22  lb.  6  oz.)  costing  65  to  70  fanoes ;  camphor 
fetched  nearly  the  same  price,  and  mace  only  25  to  30  fanoca.  From 
other  sources  we  gather  that  benzoin  was  an  article  of  Venetian  trade 
in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century. 

Garcia  de  Orta,  writing  at  Goa  (1563),  was  the  first  to  give  a  lucid 
and  intelligent  account  of  benzoin,  detailing  the  method  of  collection, 
and  distinguishing  the  drug  of  Siam  and  Martaban  from  that  produced 
in  Java  and  Sumatra. 

It  began  then  to  be  regularly  imported  into  Europe,*  being  frequently 
called  Asa  didcis.  The  chemists  of  that  time  submitted  it,  like  many 
other  substances,  to  dry  distillation.  Benzoic  acid  occasionally 
separating  from  the  oily  products  {** oleum  Benzoes")  was  noticed 
already  by  Nostredame,^  Rosello,*  Liebaut,*  Blaise  de  Vigenfere,®  and 
others.  It  was  a  common  pharmaceutical  preparation,  under  the  name 
of  Flores  Benzoes,  since  the  I7th  century.^ 

In  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century,  there  was  direct  commercial 
intercourse  between  England  and  both  Siam  and  Sumatra^  an  English 
factory  existing  at  Ayuthia  (Siam)  until  1623 ;  and  benzoin  was  doubt- 
less one  of  the  commodities  imported.  The  import  duties  levied  upon 
it  in  England  in  1635  amounted  to  108.  per  Ib.^ 

Production — Benzoin  is  collected  in  Northern  and  Eastern 
Sumatra,  especially  in  the  Batta  country,  lying  southward  of  the  state 
of  Achin.®  The  tree  grows  in  plenty  also  in  the  highlands  of  Palembang 
in  the  south  and  its  resin  is  collected.  It  is  chiefly  on  the  coast  regions 
that  considerable  plantations  are  found.  Teysmann  saw  the  cultivation 
in  the  tracts  of  the  river  Batang  Leko,  the  trees  being  planted  about 
15  feet  apart.  The  benzoin  from  the  interior  is  mostly  from  wild  trees, 
which  occur  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  at  an  elevation  of  300  to 
1000  feet. 

The  trees,  which  are  of  quick  growth,  are  raised  from  seeds 
grown  on  the  [edges  of?]  rice-fields;  they  require  no  particular 
attention  beyond  being  kept  clear  of  other  plants,  until  about  6  or 
7  years  old,  when  they  have  trunks  6  to  8  inches  in  diameter,  and 


1  FlUckiger,  /.c,  page  14. 

*  Cardonas,  Lea  livres  de  la  suhtiliU, 
Paris,  1556  (first  edition,  1550),  page  160 
6.  states:  "belzoi  est  de  vil  prix  pour 
Tabondance.'' 

>  Excellent  et  moult  utile  opuscule  d  touts 
necessaire  qui  desirent  avoir  cognoissance  de 
plusieura  exquises  receptes,  1556. 

*  Alexii  PedemoDtani  (or  Hieron. 
RoseUo),  De  secretis  libri  w.,  Basil,  1560, 
pj^e  107. 

*  Quatre  livres  de  secrets  de  mededne  et 
de  la  philosophic  chimique,  Paris,  1579, 
page  146. 

^  TraicU  du  feu  et  du  set,  Paris,  1622, 
pace  99. — Vigen^re  speaks  distinctly  of 
*'  filamens  on  aignilles,'*  Le.  crystals. — He 
died  in  1596. 


^  FlUckiger,  Pharm,  Joum,  vi.  (1876) 
1022. 

*  The  Bates  of  Marchandkes.  London, 
1635. 

•  Miquel,  Prodromus  Flores  Sumatrance, 
1860.  72;  Marsden,  Hist,  of  Sumatra^ 
London,  1783.  123.~The  latter  author 
resided  at  Bencoolen,  as  an  official  of  the 
English  €U>vemment. 

The  statement  of  Crawfurd,  /.c,  that 
benzoin  is  collected  in  Borneo  **on  the 
northern  coast  in  the  territory  of  Brunai "  is 
to  us  inexplicable.  Mr.  St.  John,  British 
Consul  in  JBomeo,  in  an  official  report  on 
the  trade  of  Brunai,  dated  from  that  place 
29  January  1858,  enumerates  the  various 
productions  of  the  district,  but  does  not 
name  benzoin. 
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are  capable  of  yielding  the  resin.  Incisions  are  then  made  in  their 
stems,  from  which  there  exudes  a  thick,  whitish,  resinous  juice,  which 
soon  hardens  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  is  carefully  scraped  off 
with  a  knife. 

The  trees  continue  to  yield  at  the  rate  of  about  three  pounds  per 
annum  for  10  or  12  years,  after  which  period  they  are  cut  down.  The 
resin  which  exudes  during  the  first  three  years  is  said  to  be  fuller  of 
white  tears,  and  therefore  of  finer  quality,  than  that  which  issues  sub- 
sequently, and  is  termed  by  the  Malays  Head  Benzoin.  That  which 
fiows  during  the  next  7  or  8  years,  is  browner  in  colour  and  less 
valuable,  and  is  known  as  Belly  Benzoin;  while  a  third  sort,  called 
Foot,  is  obtained  by  splitting  the  tree  and  scraping  the  wood ;  this  last 
is  mixed  with  much  bark  and  refuse.^ 

Benzoin  is  brought  for  sale  to  the  ports  of  Sumatra  in  large  cakes 
called  Tampamgs,  wi-apped  in  matting.  These  have  to  be  broken,  and 
softened  either  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  or  by  that  of  boiling  water,  and 
then  packed  into  square  cases  which  the  resin  is  made  to  fill 

The  only  account  of  the  collection  of  Siavi  Benzoin  is  that 
given  by  Sir  R.  H.  Schomburgk,  for  some  years  British  Consul  at 
Bangkok.^  He  represents  that  the  bark  is  gashed  all  over,  and  that 
the  resin  which  exudes,  collects  and  hardens  between  it  and  the 
wood,  the  former  of  which  is  then  stripped  off".  This  account  is  con- 
firmed by  the  aspect  of  some  of  the  Siam  benzoin  of  commerce  as 
well  as  by  that  of  pieces  of  bark  in  our  possession;  but  it  is  also 
evident  that  aU  the  Siam  drug  is  not  thus  obtained.  Schomburgk 
adds,  that  the  resin  is  much  injured  and  broken  during  its  convey- 
ance in  small  baskets  on  bullocks'  backs  to  the  navigable  parts  of 
the  Menam,  whence  it  is  brought  down  to  Bangkok.^ 

Whether  benzoin  owes  its  original  fluidity  to  a  volatile  oil  hold- 
ing the  resin  in  solution,  and  its  solidification  to  the  volatilization 
of  this  oil,  or  whether  the  resin  itself  hardens  by  oxidation, — what 
occasions  the  remarkable  diversity  of  aspect  between  the  opaque  and 
milk-like,  and  the  completely  transparent  resin,  are  questions  to  be 
investigated  by  some  future  observer. 

Descnption — Benzoin  (always  termed  in  English  commerce  O-iim 
Benjamin)  is  distinguished  as  of  two  kinds,  Simn  and  Sumatra,  Each 
sort  occurs  in  various  degrees  of  purity,  and  under  considerable 
difierences  of  appearance. 

1.  Siam  Benzoin — The  most  esteemed  sort  is  that  which  consists 
entirely  of  flattened  tears  or  drops,  an  inch  or  two  long,  of  an  opaque, 
milk-like,  white  resin,  loosely  agglutinated  into  a  mass.  Moi"e  fre- 
quently the  mass  is  quite  compact,  consisting  of  a  certain  proportion  of 
white  tears  of  the  size  of  an  almond  downwards,  imbedded  in  a  deep, 
rich  amber-brown,  translucent  resin.  Occasionally  the  translucent  resin 
preponderates,  and  the  white  tears  are  almost  wanting.  In  some 
packages,  the  tears  of  white  resin  are  veiy  small,  and  the  whole  mass 

^  The  terma  Head,  Belly  and  Foot,  equi-  ^  xhis  account  must  have  been  derived 

valent  to  our  words  superior,  medium  and  from  others,  for  Sir  R.  H.  Schomburgk 

inferior,  are  used  in  the  East  to  distin^ish  never     visited     the     region    producing 

the  qualities  of  many  other  commodities,  benzoin. 

as  Borneo  Camphor,  Esculent  Birds'-nests,  •  Pharm,  Journ,  iii  (1862)  126. 
Cardamoms,  Qalbanuin,  &c 
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has  the  aspect  of  a  reddish-brown  granite.  There  is  always  a  certain 
admixture  of  bits  of  wood,  bark,  and  other  accidental  impurities. 

The  white  tears  when  broken,  display  a  stratified  structure  with 
layers  of  greater  or  less  titmslucency.  By  keeping,  the  white  milky 
resin  becomes  brown  and  transparent  on  the  surface. 

Siam  benzoin  is  very  brittle,  the  opaque  tears  showing  a  slightly 
waxy,  the  transparent  a  glassy  fracture.  It  easily  softens  in  the  mouth 
and  may  be  kneaded  with  the  teeth  like  mastich.  It  has  a  delicate 
balsamic,  vanilla-like,  fragrance,  but  very  little  taste.  When  heated  it 
evolves  a  more  powerful  fragrance,  together  with  the  irritating  fumes 
of  benzoic  acid  ;  its  fusing  point  is  75*  C.  The  presence  of  benzoic  acid 
may  be  shown  by  the  microscopical  exafnination  of  splinters  of  the 
resin  under  oil  of  turpentine. 

Siam  benzoin  is  imported  in  cubic  blocks,  which  takes  their  form 
from  the  wooden  cases  in  which  they  are  packed  while  the  resin  is 
still  soft. 

2.  Sumatra  Benzoin — Prior  to  the  renewal  of  direct  commercial 
intercourse  with  Siam  in  1853,  this  was  the  sort  of  benzoin  most  com- 
monly found  in  commerce. 

It  is  imported  in  cubic  blocks  exactly  like  the  preceding,  from 
which  it  differs  in  its  generaUy  greyer  tint.  The  mass  however,  when 
the  drug  is  of  good  quality,  contains  numerous  opaque  teai-s,  set  in  a 
translucent,  greyish-brown  resin,  mixed  with  bits  of  wood  and  bark. 
When  less  good,  the  white  tears  are  wanting,  and  the  proportion  of 
impurities  is  greater.  We  have  even  seen  samples  consisting  almost 
wholly  of  bark.  In  odour,  Sumatra  benzoin  is  both  weaker  and  less 
agreeable  than  the  Siam  drug,  and  generally  falls  short  of  it  in  purity^ 
and  handsome  appearance,  and  hence  commands  a  much  lower  price. 
The  greyish-brown  portion  melts  at  95°,  the  tears  at  85**  C. 

A  variety  of  Sumatra  benzoin  is  distinguished  by  the  London  drug- 
brokers  as  Penang  Benjamin  or  Storax-smelling  Benja/min,  We  have 
seen  it  of  very  fine  quauty,  full  of  white  tears  (some  of  them  two  inches 
long),  the  intervening  resin  being  greyish.*  The  odour  is  very  agree- 
able, and  perceptibly  different  from  that  of  Siam  benzoin,  or  the  usual 
Sumatra  sort.  Whether  this  drug  is  produced  in  Sumatra  and  by 
Styrax  Benzoin  we  know  not ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  S.  subden- 
ticidata  Miq.,  occurring  in  Western  Sumatra,  has  the  same  native 
name  (Kajoe  KSrainjan)  as  8,  Benzoim,  and  that  Miquel  remarks  of 
it — *'  An  etiam  benzoiferum  ?  "  * 

Chemical  Composition — Benzoin  consists  mainly  of  amorphous 
resins  perfectly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  potash,  having  slightly  acid 
properties,  and  differing  in  their  behaviour  to  solvents.  If  two  parts  of 
the  drug  are  boiled  with  one  part  of  caustic  lime  and  20  parts  of  water, 
benzoin  acid  is  removed.  From  the  residue  the  excess  of  lime  is 
dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  remaining  resins  washed  and 
dried.  About  one-third  of  them  will  be  found  readily  soluble  in  ether, 
the  prevailing  portion  dissolves  in  alcohol,  and  a  small  amount  renudns 
undissolved. 

1  Id  the  Public  Ledger,  May  2,  1S74,  the  '  There  were  S  cases  of  this  drag  offered 

prices  are  quoted  thus  : — Siam  Gam  Ben-  at  Pablic  Sale,  13  April  1S71. 

jamin,  Ist  and  2nd  qualities,  £10  to  £2S  per  *  Prod.  Flora  Sumatrancd,  1860.  474. 
cwt.;  Sumatra,  Ist  and  2nd,  £7  10a.  to  £12. 
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By  distilling  the  resin  of  benzoin  with  ten  times  its  weight  of  zinc 
dust,  Ciamician  (1878)  chiefly  obtained  toluol,  C«H^(CH"). 

Subjected  to  dry  distillation,  benzoin  affords  as  chief  product 
Benzoic  Acid,  C?H®0',  together  with  empyreumatic  products,  amoi 
which  Berthelot  has  proved  the  presence  (in  Siam  benzoin)  of  Stj 
(p.  274).  The  latter  has  been  obtained  in  1874  by  Theegarten  from 
Sumatra  benzoe  by  distilling  it  with  water.  When  the  resin  is  fused 
with  potash,  it  is  partly  decomposed  and  then,  according  to  Hlasiwetz 
and  Barth  (1866),  yields  among  other  products,  protocatechuic  acid 
(more  than  5  per  cent),  C"Ir(OH)'COOH,  para-oxybenzoic  acid, 
CrH*(OH)COOH,  and  pyrocatechin,  C«H*(OH)'. 

Benzoic  acid  exists  ready-fonned  in  the  drug  to  the  extent  of  14  to 
18  per  cent.^  Although  the  acid  dissolves  in  12  parts  of  boiling  water, 
the  resin  in  which  it  is  imbedded  precludes  its  complete  extraction  by 
this  means.  It  is  however  easily  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  an  alkali, 
most  advantageously  by  milk  of  lime,  wnich  does  not  combine  with  the 
amorphous  resins. 

Benzoin  is  not  manifestly  acted  on  by  bisulphide  of  carbon,  but  if 
kept  in  contact  with  it  for  a  month  or  two,  very  large  colourless  crystals 
of  benzoic  acid  make  their  appearance.  Brought  into  a  warm  room,  the 
crystals  quickly  dissolve,  but  are  easily  reproduced  by  exposure  to  cold. 

Most  pharmacopoeias  requii*e  not  the  inodorous  acid  obtained  by  a 
wet  process,  but  that  afforded  by  sublimation,  which  contains  a  small 
amount  of  fragrant  empjrreumatic  products.  The  resin,  when  repeatedly 
subjected  to  sublimation,  affords  as  much  as  14  per  cent,  of  benzoic  acid. 
It  has  long  been  known  that  the  opaque  white  tears  of  benzoin  are  less 
rich  in  benzoic  acid  than  the  transparent  brown  resin  in  which  they  lie. 
From  the  latter,  S.W.Brown  (1833)  extracted  13  per  cent,  of  impure 
acid,  but  from  the  former  scarcely  8  J  per  cent.  We  are  by  no  means  sure 
that  such  difference  is  constant. 

Bitter  almond  oil,  which  by  oxidation  yields  benzoic  acid,  is  wanting 
in  benzoin.  Very  little  volatUe  oil  is  in  fact  to  be  got ;  half  a  pound  of 
the  best  Penang  benzoin  yielded  us  by  distillation  with  water  only  a 
few  drops  of  an  extremely  fragrant  oil  (sty  wl?). 

Ferric  chloride  imparts  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  benzoin  a  dark 
brownish  green,  which  is  not  acquired  under  the  same  circumstances  by 
the  aqueous  decoction  of  the  powdered  resin.  Benzoin  dissolves  in  cold 
oil  of  vitriol,  forming  a  solution  of  splendid  carmine  hue,  from  which 
water  separates  ciystals  of  benzoic  acid. 

Kolbe  and  Lautemann  in  1860  discovered  in  Siam  and  Penang  ben- 
zoin together  with  benzoic  acid,  an  acid  of  different  constitution,  which 
in  1861  they  recognized  as  Ginnamic  Add,  (7HW  Aschoff  (1861) 
found  in  a  sample  of  Sumatra  benzoin,  cinnamic  acid  only,  of  which  he 
got  11  per  cent;  and  in  amygdaloid  Siam  and  Penang  benzoin  only 
benzoic  acid.  In  some  samples  of  the  latter,  one  of  us  (F.)  has  likewise 
met  with  cinnamic  acid.  On  triturating  this  sort  with  peroxide  of  lead 
and  boiling  the  mixture  with  water,  the  odour  of  bitter-almond  oil,  due 
to  the  oxidation  of  cinnamic  acid,  is  evolved. 

The  simultaneous  occurrence  of  benzoic  and  cinnamic  acids,  or  the 

^  Lowe   (1870)   and    Rump   (1878)  at-        they  have  not  shown  with  which  substance 
tempted  to  prove  that  the  acid  is  partly        it  is  combined  in  the  drug, 
present  in  the  form  of  a  compound,  but 
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absence  of  one  or  other  of  them  in  benzoin,  is  due  to  circumstances  at 
present  unexplained.  Rump  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  last-named  acid 
exclusively  is  present  in  the  Penang  (or  Sumatra)  benzoin  and  that  no 
variety  of  the  drug  contains  both  those  acids. 

Rump  (1878)  treated  Siam  benzoic  with  caustic  lime  (sec  p.  407), 
precipitated  the  benzoic  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  agitated  the 
liquid  with  ether.  The  latter  on  evaporating  afforded  a  mixture  of 
benzoic  acid  and  Vanillin  (see  article  Vanilla). 

Commerce — The  statistics  of  Singapore,^  the  great  emporium  of  the 
commerce  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  show  the  imports  of  Gum  Benjamin 
in  1871  as  7442  cwt.,  of  which  quantity  6185  cwt.  had  been  shipped  from 
Sumatra  and  405  cwt.  from  Siam.  In  1877  only  1871  peculs  (2227  cwts.) 
were  exported  from  Singapore.  Penang,  which  is  also  a  mart  for  this  drug 
was  stated  in  1871  to  have  received  from  Sumatra  for  trans-shipment, 
4959  cwt.  of  Gum  Benjamin. 

Padang  in  Sumatra  exported  in  1870,  4303  peculs  (5122  cwi) ;  and 
in  1871,  4064  peculs  (4838  cwt.)  of  benzoin.^ 

The  imports  of  Gum  Benjamin  into  Bombay  in  the  year  1871-72 
were  no  less  than  5975  cwt.,  and  the  exports  1043  cwt.' 

Uses — Benzoin  appears  to  be  nearly  devoid  of  medicinal  properties, 
and  is  but  little  employed.  It  is  chieny  imported  for  use  as  incense  in 
the  service  of  the  Greek  Church. 
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MANNA. 

Manna;  F.  ManTie ;  G.  Manna, 

Botanical  Origin — Fraxinus  Ornus  L.  (Oimus  europcea  Pers.),  the 
Manna-ash,  is  a  small  tree  found  in  Italy,  whence  it  extends  northwards 
as  far  as  the  Canton  of  Tessin  in  Switzerland  and  the  Southern  Tyrol. 
It  also  occurs  in  Hungary  (Buda)  and  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  Adriatic, 
in  Greece,  Turkey  (Constantinople),  in  Asia  Minor  about  Smyrna  and  at 
Adalia  on  the  south  coast.  It  grows  in  the  islands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia 
and  Corsica,  and  is  found  in  Spain  at  Moxente  in  Valencia.^  As  an 
ornamental  tree  it  has  been  introduced  into  Central  Europe,  where  it  is 
often  seen  of  greater  dimensions,  sometimes  acquiring  a  height  of  about 
30  feet.  It  blossoms  in  early  summer,  producing  numerous  feathery 
panicles  of  dull  white  flowers  which  give  it  a  pleasing  appearance.  The 
foliage  exhibits  great  variation  in  shape  of  leaflets,  even  where  the  tree 
is  uncultivated ;  and  the  fruits  also  are  very  diverse  in  form. 

In  some  districts  of  Sicily,  a  little  manna  is  obtained  from  the 
Common  Ash,  F.  excdsior  L. 

History — The  name  Manna^  though  originally  applied  to  the  ali- 
ment miraculously  provided  for  the  sustenance  of  the  ancient  Israelites 

^  Blue  Booh  for  the  Colony  of  the  Straits        of  the  Presidency  qf  Bombay  for  1871-72, 
Settlements,  Singapore,  1872.  pt  ii.  26.  79. 

'  Consular  Reports^  August  1873.   953.  *  Fraxinus  Bungeana    DC,   a    tree    of 

*  Statement  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation        Northern  China,  appears  to  be  hardly  dis- 
tinct from  F.  Ornus, 
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during  their  journey  to  the  Holy  Land,  has  been  used  to  designate  other 
substances  of  distinct  nature  and  origin.  Of  these,  the  best  known  and 
most  important  is  the  saccharine  exudation  of  Fraodnvs  Omua  L., 
which  constitutes  the  Manna  of  European  medicine. 

It  appears  evident^  that  previous  to  the  15th  century,  the  manna 
in  Europe  was  imported  from  the  East  and  was  not  that  of  the  ash. 
Raffaele  Maffei,  called  also  Volaterranus,  a  writer  who  flourished  in  the 
second  half  of  the  loth  century,  states  that  manna  began  to  be  gathered 
in  Calabria  in  his  time,  but  that  it  was  inferior  to  the  oriental."  At 
this  period  the  manna  collected  was  that  which  exuded  spontaneously 
from  the  leaves  of  the  tree,  and  was  termed  Manna  difogtia  or  Manna 
difronda:  that  which  flowed  from  the  stem  bore  the  name  of  Mann^i 
di  coiyo  and  was  less  esteemed.    All  such  manna  was  very  dear. 

About  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  the  plan  of  making  incisions 
in  the  trunk  and  branches  was  resorted  to,  and  although  .it  was  strenu- 
ously opposed  even  by  legislative  enactment,  the  more  copious  supplies 
which  it  enabled  the  collectors  to  obtain  led  it  to  being  generally 
adopted.  The  Ricettario  Fiorentino  of  the  year  1573'  states  that 
the  manna  "fatta  con  arte,"  i.e.  obtained  by  incisions,  came  from 
Cosenza  in  Calabria  and  differed  not  little  from  Syrian  "manna 
mastichina."  * 

Manna  difoglia  became  in  fact  utterly  unknown,  so  that  Cirillo 
of  Naples,  writing  in  1770,  expresses  doubt  whether  it  ever  had  any 
existence.^ 

With  regard  to  the  history  of  manna-production  in  Sicily,  there  is 
this  curious  fact,  that  near  Cefalti  there  exists  an  eminence  in  the 
Madonia  range,  called  Gebelman  or  Gibelmanna,  which  in  Arabic 
signifies  manna-niountain.  This  name  is  not  of  modem  origin,  but  is 
found  in  a  diploma  of  the  year  1082,  concerning  the  foundation  of  the 
bishopric  of  Messina ;  and  it  has  been  held  to  indicate  that  manna  was 
there  collected  during  the  Saracenic  occupation  of  Sicily,  A.D.  827  to 
1070.  We  have  not  been  successful  in  finding  any  evidence  whether 
this  supposition  is  well  founded.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  remark- 
able that  no  writer,  so  far  as  we  know,  mentions  manna  as  a  production 
of  Sicily,  before  Paolo  Boccone  of  Palermo,  who,  after  naming  many 
localities  for  the  drug  in  continental  Italy,  states  that  it  is  also  obtained 
in  SicUy.* 

Manna  was  also  produced  until  recently  in  the  Tuscan  Maremma, 
but  neither  from  that  locality,  nor  fi'om  the  States  of  the  Church,  where 
it  was  collected  in  the  time  of  Boccone,  is  any  supply  now  brought  into 
commerce,  though'^the  name  of  Tolfa,  a  town  near  Givita  Vecchia,  is  still 
used  to  designate  an  inferior  sort  of  the  drug. 

The  collection  of  manna  in  Calabria,  which  was  imported  up  to  the 
end  of  last  century,  has  now  almost  entirely  ceased.' 

^  Hanbury,  Historical  Notes  on  Manna,  was  that  of  Alhagi,  which  we  shall  mention 

Pharm.  Journ.  xi.  (1870)  326;  or  Science  further  on,  p.  414. 

Papers,  355.  «  PhiL  Trans.  Ix.  (1771)  233. 

*  Commentarii  Urhani,  Paris,  1515.  lib.  •  Museo   di  Fisica,   Venet.    1697.    Obs. 

38.  f.  413.  xiv.-xv. 

'  P.  46;  we  have  not  seen  the  edition  of  '  Hanbury  in  Giomale  Botanico  Italiano, 

1498.  Ottobre  1872.  267;  Pharm.  Journ.  Nov.  30. 

^  Mastichina    alludes  probably  to    the  1872.  421 ;  Science  Papers,  365. 
granular  form  of  that  manna — perhaps  it 
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Production — The  manna  of  coranierco  is  collected  at  the  present 
day  exclusively  in  Sicily.  The  principal  localities  producing  the  druff 
are  the  districts  around  Capaci,  Carini,  Cinisi,  and  Favarota,  small 
towns  20  to  25  miles  west  of  Palermo  near  the  shores  of  the  bay  of 
Castellamare ;  also  the  townships  of  Geraci,  Castelbuono,  and  other 
places  in  the  district  of  Cefalti,  50  to  70  miles  eastward  of  Palermo. 

The  manna-ash,  in  the  districts  whence  the  best  manna  is  obtained, 
does  not  at  the  present  day  form  natural  woods,  but  is  cultivated  in 
regular  plantations  called  frdsainettL  The  trees,  which  attain  a  height 
of  from  10  to  20  feet,  are  planted  in  rows  and  stand  about  7  feet  apart, 
the  soil  between  being  at  times  loosened,  kept  free  from  weeds,  and 
enriched  by  manure.  After  a  tree  is  8  years  old  and  when  its  stem  is 
at  least  3  inches  in  thickness,  the  gathering  of  manna  may  begin ;  and 
may  continue  for  10  or  12  years,  when  the  stem  is  usually  cut  down, 
and  a  young  one  brought  up  from  the  same  root  takes  its  place.  The 
same  stump  thus  has  often  two  or  three  stems  rising  from  it. 

To  obtan  manna,  transverse  cuts  from  1^  to  2  inches  long  and  1 
inch  apart,  are  made  in  the  bark,  just  reaching  to  the  wood.  One  cut 
is  made  daily,  beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree,  the  second  directly 
above  the  first,  and  so  on  while  dry  weather  lasts.  In  the  following 
year,  cuts  are  made  in  the  untouched  part  of  the  stem,  and  in  the  same 
way  in  succeeding  seasons.  When  after  some  years  the  tree  has  been 
cut  all  round  and  is  exhausted,  it  is  felled.  Pieces  of  sticks  or  straws  are 
inserted  in  the  incisions,  and  become  encrusted  with  the  very  superior 
manna,  called  Manna  a  canTwlo,  which  however  is  unknown  in  com- 
merce as  a  special  sort.  The  fine  manna  ordinarily  seen  appears  to 
have  hardened  on  the  stem  of  the  tree.  The  manna  which  flows  from 
the  lower  incisions,  and  is  often  collected  on  tiles  or  on  a  cup-shaped 
piece  of  the  stem  of  the  prickly  pear  (Opv/titia),  is  less  crystalline,  and 
more  gummy  and  glutinous,  and  is  regarded  of  inferior  quality. 

The  best  time  for  notching  the  stems  is  in  July  and  August,  when 
the  trees  have  ceased  to  push  forth  more  leaves.  Dry  and  warm 
weather  is  essential  for  a  good  harvest.  The  manna  after  removal  from 
the  tree,  is  laid  upon  shelves  in  order  that  it  may  dry  and  harden 
before  it  is  packed.  The  masses  left  adhering  to  the  stem  after  the 
finer  pieces  have  been  gathered,  are  scraped  off  and  form  part  of  the 
Small  Manna  of  commerce.^ 

Secretion — We  have  examined  microscopically  the  bark  of  stems 
oi  Fraxinua  Ornus  that  had  been  incised  for  manna  at  Capaci.  It 
exhibits  no  peculiarity  explaining  the  formation  of  manna,  or  any 
evidence  that  the  saccharine  exudation  is  due  to  an  alteration  of  the 
cell-walls  as  in  the  case  of  tragacanth.  The  bark  is  poor  in  tannic 
matter ;  it  contains  starch,  and  imparts  to  water  a  splendid  fluorescence 
due  to  the  presence  of  Fraxin, 

Description — Various  terms  have  been  used  by  pharmacological 
writers  to  designate  the  diflerent  qualities  of  manna,  but  in  English 

^  Our  account  of  the  production  of  manna  Cleghom  ( Trans,  of  the  Bot  Soc,  of  Edin- 

has  been  derived  from  the  observations  of  burgh^  x.  1868-69.  132),  and  from  personal 

Stettner,  who  visited  Sicily  in  the  summer  investigations  made  by  one  of  us  in  the 

of  1847  {Arrhiv  de.r  Pharm.  iii.  194;  also  neighbourhood  of  Palermo  in  May  1872. 

Wiggers'  Jahresbericht,  1848.   35;  Hooker's  See  Hanbury,  Science  Papers,  367. 
Joum,  of  Bot,  i,  1849.  124),  from  thoise  of 
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commerce  they  are  not  now  employed;  and  the  better  kinds  of  ilie 
drug  are  called  simply  Flake  Manna,  while  the  smaller  pieces,  usually 
loosely  agglutinated  and  sold  separately,  are  termed  Small  Manna  or 
Tolfa  Manna. 

Owing  to  the  gradual  exudation  of  the  juice  and  the  deposition  of 
one  layer  over  another,  manna  has  a  stalactitic  aspect.  The  finest 
j)ieces  are  mostly  in  the  form  of  three-edged  sticks,  sometimes  as  much 
as  6  to  8  inches  long  and  an  inch  or  more  wide,  grooved  on  the  inner 
side,  which  is  generally  soiled  by  contact  with  the  bark  ;  of  a  porous^ 
crystalline,  friable  structure  and  of  a  pale  brownish  yellow  tint, 
becoming  nearly  pure  white  in  those  parts  which  have  been  most 
distant  from  the  bark  of  the  tree.  The  pieces  which  are  of  deeper 
colour,  and  of  an  unctuous  or  gummy  appearance,  are  less  esteemed* 
Good  manna  is  crisp  and  brittle,  and  melts  in  the  mouth  with  an 
agreeable,  honey-like  sweetness,  not  entirely  devoid  of  traces  of  bitter- 
ness and  acridity.  Its  odour  may  be  compared  to  that  of  honey  or 
moist  sugar. 

Manna  of  the  best  quality  dissolves  at  ordinary  temperatures  in  about 
six  parts  of  water,  forming  a  clear,  neutral  liquid.  It  contains  besides 
mannite,  a  small  proportion  of  sugar  and  gum. 

The  manna  which  exudes  from  the  older  stems  and  from  the  lower 
parts  of  even  young  trees,  contains  more  or  less  considerable  quantities 
of  gum  and  fermentable  sugar,  as  well  as  extraneous  impurities.  The 
less  favourable  weather  of  the  later  summer  and  autumn  promotes  an 
alteration  in  the  composition  of  the  juice,  and  impaii^  its  property  of 
concreting  into  a  crystalline  mass. 

Chemical  Composition — The  predominant  constituent  of  manna, 
at  least  of  the  better  sorts,  is  Manna-siLgar  or  Mannite,  CH*(OH)' 
which  likewise  occurs,  though  in  much  smaller  quantity,  in  many  other 
plants  besides  Fraxinns,  Artificially,  it  is  produced  by  treating 
glucose,  C^H^^O^  with  sodium-amalgam,  and  indirectly  in  the  fermenta- 
tion of  glucose  or  of  cane-sugar.  It  is  isomeric  with  dulcite  or  melam- 
pyrin ;  ciystallizes  in  shining  prisms  or  tables,  belonging  to  the 
rhombic  system  ;  melts  at  166**  C,  and  in  very  small  quantity  may  by 
careful  heating  be  sublimed  and  decomposed.  It  dissolves  in  6*5  parts 
of  water  at  16°  C,  less  freely  in  aqueous  alcohol,  very  sparingly  in 
absolute  alcohol,  and  not  in  ether.  The  solution  has  an  extremely 
weak  rotatory  power,  and  is  not  altered  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids  or 
alkalis,  or  with  alkaline  cupric  tartrate. 

Berthelot  has  shown  that  mannite  is  susceptible  of  fermentation, 
though  not  so  easily  as  sugars  belonging  to  the  group  of  carbo-hydrates. 
The  quantity  of  mannite  in  the  best  manna  varies  from  70  to  80  per 
cent. 

When  a  solution  of  manna  is  mixed  with  alkaline  cupric  tartrate, 
rapid  reduction  to  cuprous  hydrate  takes  place  even  in  the  cold.  This 
effect  is  duo  to  the  presence  of  a  sugar  which,  according  to  Backhaus 
(1860),  consists  of  ordinary  dextro-glucosc.  It  may  amount  to  as  much 
as  16  per  cent.,  and  is  found  in  the  best  flake  manna,  but  most  abun- 
dantly in  the  unctuous  varieties.  Buignet^  has  pointed  out  that  the 
rotatory  power  of  this  sugar  being  inconsiderable,  it  probably  consists 

^Joum,  de  Pliarm,  vii.  (1867)  401  ;  viii.  (1868)  5. 
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of  a  mixture  of  Cane-sugar  and  Levulose.  He  found  however  that  an 
aqueous  solution  of  manna  deviates  powerfully  to  the  right,  a  fact 
which  he  considers  due  to  the  presence  of  a  large  proportion  of  Dextrin. 
The  best  kinds  of  manna,  according  to  Buignet,  contain  about  20  per 
cent,  of  dextrin  ;  the  inferior  much  more. 

In  our  experiments  we  have  not  succeeded  in  isolating  either  dextrin 
or  cane-sugar.  There  is  present,  even  in  the  finest  manna,  a  small 
amount  of  a  dextrogyre  mucilage,  which  is  precipitated  by  neutral 
acetate  of  lead,  and  yields  mucic  acid  when  boiled  with  concentrated 
nitric  acid. 

Ether  extracts  from  an  aqueous  solution  of  manna  a  very  small 
quantity  of  red-brown  resin,  having  an  offensive  odour  and  sub-acrid 
taste ;  together  with  traces  of  an  acid  which  reduces  silver-salts  and 
appears  to  be  easily  resinified.  The  quantity  of  water  in  the  inferior 
kinds  of  manna  oflen  amounts  to  10  or  15  per  cent  The  finest  manna 
affords  about  36  per  cent,  of  ash. 

The  greenish  colour  of  certain  pieces  of  manna  was  formerly  attri- 
buted to  the  presence  of  copper,  till  Gmelin,  on  account  of  the  fluor- 
escence of  the  solution,  ascribed  it  to  JEsculin,  It  is  in  reality  produced 
by  a  body  much  resembling  sescnlin,  namely  Fraxin,  C?'H"0^^  occurring 
in  the  bark  of  the  manna-ash  and  of  the  common  ash,  and  together 
with  aesculin,  in  that  of  the  horse-chestnut.  Fraxin  crystallizes  in 
colourless  prisms,  easily  soluble  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  having 
a  faintly  astringent  and  bitter  taste.  By  dilute  acids,  it  is  resolve<l  in- 
to Fraxetin,  C^^ffO',  and  Glucose,  C'H"0*.  The  presence  of  fraxin  in 
manna,  especially  in  the  inferior  sorts,  is  made  apparent  by  the  faint 
fluorescence  of  the  alcoholic  manna  solution.  The  smallest  fragment  of 
the  bark  of  the  ash  or  the  manna  ash  immersed  in  water  displays  the 
same  fluorescence. 

Commerce — The  exports  of  manna  from  Sicily^  (chiefly  from 
Palermo)  have  been  as  follows : — 

1869  1870  1871 

2546  cwt.,  val.  £15,972.   1564  cwt.,  val.  £10,220.   3038  cwt.,  vaL  £19,528. 

About  half  the  quantity  is  sent  to  France.  Italian  commercial  statistics' 
represent  the  export  of  manna  in  1870  thus : — in  caiielli  58,691  kilo. 
(1155  cwt.),  in  sorte  186,664  kilo.  (3676  cwt.).  The  United  Kingdom 
imported  in  the  year  1870,  230  cwt.  of  manna,  valued  at  £44j47.' 

In  1877  the  exports  of  "canelli"  from  Messina  were  4273  kilo- 
grammes, and  of  the  drug  "  in  sorte  "  52,874  kilogr.;  total  value,  127,145 
lire. 

Adulteration — It  can  hardly  be  said  that  manna  is  subject  to 
adulteration,  though  attempts  to  introduce  a  spunous  manna  made  of 
glucose  have  been  recorded.  But  considerable  skill  and  ingenuity  have 
been  expended  in  converting  the  inferior  sorts  of  manna  into  what  has 
the  aspect  of  fine  natural  Flake  Manna,  the  manufacturers  admitting 
however  the  factitiousness  of  their  product.  The  artificial  Flake  Manna 
has  the  closest  superficial  resemblance  to  very  fine  pieces  of  the  natural 

^  Report  by  Consul  Dennis  on  the  Com'  mento  commerciale  del  regno  iV Italia   nel 

merce  and  Navigation  of  Sicily  in  1869, 1870  1870,  Milano,  1871. 

and  1871.  ^Annual  Statement  of  the   Trade  and 

'  Direzione  generale  delle  Gabellc — Mori-  Navigation  of  the  U.K,  for  ISIO,  p.  102 
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'  On  iir/iji'i'it  Flnh    Afnnnn,  in  /'/if i nil.  *  Stewart,  Punjab  Plnntti,  Lahore  (1SG9) 

J  until.  A  I.  MH70;  li'J'J.  \i.   Tu  \    iJavies,   li^iHjrt   on   tin    iradt  and 

■' T*  lilliai«:h«:ir,   rAfi*:  mhinirr^  ii.  {\H'}i\)  riHi,it,-riH    <,/  tin>    euuutr'uA   on    the    y.     ir, 

.'i.'i.f.  hoiiiiilnrij  1^' lirlt'nth  Iwlht,  I-ahore,  1862. 

•  Anhii'    ////•     /'/mrininh,     VXA     (IH70) 
:{'.!  it'2. 
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Tamarisk  Manna  is  also  produced  (but  is  perhaps  no  longer  collected  ? ) 
in  Persia,  where  it  is  called  Oaz-atigahvn;^  and  probably  likewise  in 
the  Punjab,^  from  which  regions  it  may  have  been  brought  to  Europe 
in  ancient  times. 

A  specimen  of  tamarisk  manna  brought  from  Sinai,  examined  in 
1861  by  Berthelot,  had  the  appearance  of  a  thick  yellowish  syrup,  con- 
taminated with  vegetable  remains.  It  was  found  to  consist  of  cane- 
sugar,  inverted  sugar  (laevulose  and  glucose),  dextrin  and  water,  the 
last  constituting  one-fifth  of  the  whole.^ 

Although  the  name  Gaz-angabin  signifies  tamarisk-honey ,  it  is 
used  according  to  Haussknecht*  at  the  present  time  in  Persia,  to 
designate  certain  round  cakes,  common  in  all  the  bazaars,  of  which  the 
chief  constituent  is  a  manna  collected  in  the  mountain  districts  of 
Chahar- Mahal  and  Faraidan,  and  especially  about  the  town  of  Khonsar, 
south-west  of  Ispahan,  from  A  stragalna  florklentus  Boiss.  et  Haussk. 
and  A,  adscendeiia  Boiss.  et  Haussk.  The  best  sorts  of  this  manna, 
which  are  termed  Gaz  Alefi  or  Gdz  KJuynsari,  are  obtained  in  August 
by  shaking  it  from  the  branches,  the  little  drops  finally  sticking 
together  and  forming  a  dirty,  greyish- white,  tough  mass.  The  com- 
moner sort  got  by  scraping  the  stem,  is  still  more  impure.  The 
specimen  of  it  brought  by  Haussknecht  yielded  to  Ludwig'  dextrin, 
uncrystallizable  sugar  and  organic  acids. 

Shir-khist — Ancient  writers  on  materia  medica  as  Garaa  d*Orta 
(1563)  mention  a  sort  of  manna  known  by  this  name.  The  substance 
is  still  found  in  the  bazaars  of  North-western  India,  being  imported  in 
small  quantity  from  Afghanistan  and  Turkistan.®  Haussknecht  in  his 
paper  on  Oriental  Manna  already  quoted,  states  that  it  is  the  exuda- 
tion of  Cotoneaster  nurwmulaHa  Fisch.  et  Mey.  (RoaaceoB),  also  of 
Atrwphaxis  spinosa  L.  (Polygcmacece),  and  that  it  is  brought  chiefly 
from  Herat.  We  have  to  thank  Dr.  E.  Burton  Brown  of  Lahore,  and 
Mr.  Tolbort  for  specimens  of  this  manna,  which,  from  fragments  it 
contains,  is  without  doubt  derived  from  a  Gotoneaater.  It  is  in  irregular 
roundish  tears,  from  about  J  up  to  J  of  an  inch  in  greatest  length,  of 
an  opaque  dull  white,  slightly  clammy,  and  easily  kneaded  in  the 
fingers.  It  has  a  manna-like  smell,  a  pure  sweet  taste  and  crystalline 
fracture.  With  water,  it  forms  a  syrupy  solution  with  an  abundant 
residue  of  starch  granules. 

Shfr-khist  was  found  by  Ludwig  to  consist  of  an  exudation  analo- 
gous to  tragacanth,  but  containing  at  the  same  time  two  kinds  of  gum, 
an  amorphous  levogyre  sugar,  besides  starch  and  cellulose. 

Oak  Manna — The  occurrence  of  a  saccharine  substance  on  the  oak 
is  noticed  by  both  Ovid  and  Virgil,  and  it  is  also  mentioned  by  the 
Arabian  physicians,  as  Ibn  Baytar'and  Elluchasem  Elimithar.®  The 
last  named,  who  died  A.D.  1052,  states  that  the  exudation  appears  upon 
the  oaks  in  the  region  of  Diarbekir.  At  the  present  day,  it  is  the 
object  of  some  industry  among  the  wandering  tribes  of  Kurdistan,  who, 

^  Angelas,  Pharm,  Persica  (see  appendix)  *  Loc,  cU. 

p.  359.  *  Davies  in  the  work  quoted  at  page  414, 

*  Stewart,  op.  ciL  p.  92.  note  4. 

'  Comples  Rendus,  fiii.  (1861)  683;  Pharm.  i  Ed.  Sontheimer,  i.  (1840)  376. 

Joum.  Wl  (1862)  274.  8  Taeuini  SanUatis,  Argentorati    (1531) 

*  Archiv  4.  ffukrimcic  193  (I87O)  246.         24. 
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according  to  Haussknccht,  collect  it  from  Qaercus  Vallonea  Kotschy 
and  Q.  j)ersica  Jaub.  ct  Spacli.  These  trees  are  visited  in  the  month 
of  August  by  immense  numbers  of  a  small  white  Coccus,  from  the 
puncture  of  which  a  saccharine  fluid  exudes,  and  solidifies  in  little 
grains.  The  people  go  out  before  sunrise,  and  shake  the  graiiiB  of 
manna  from  the  branches  on  to  linen  cloths,  spread  out  beneath  the 
trees.  The  exudation  is  also  collected  by  dipping  the  small  branches 
on  which  it  is  formed,  into  vessels  of  hot  water,  and  evaporating  the 
saccharine  solution  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  which  in  this  state  is  used 
for  sweetening  food,  or  is  mixed  with  flour  to  form  a  sort  of  cake. 

A  fine  specimen  of  the  Oak  Manna  of  Diarbekir  was  sent  to  the 
London  International  Exhibition  of  1862.  It  constituted  a  moist  soft 
mass  of  agglutinated  tears,  much  resembling  an  inferior  sort  of  ash- 
manna,  and  had  an  agreeable  saccharine  taste. 

A  less  pure  form  of  this  manna  occurs  as  a  compact,  greyish,  saccha- 
rine mass,  sometimes  hard  enough  to  bo  broken  with  a  hammer.  It 
consists  of  sugary  matter,  mixed  with  abundance  of  small  fragments  of 
green  leaves,  and  has  a  herby  smell  and  pleasant  sweet  taste.  A  sample 
of  it  brought  from  Diarbekir,  examined  by  one  of  us,  yielded  90  per 
cent,  of  dextrogyre  sugar,  which  could  not  be  obtained  in  a  crystalline 
state,  though  it  exists  in  such  condition  in  the  crude  drug.  Starch  and 
dextrine  were  entirely  wanting.* 

A  specimen  furnished  to  Ludwig-  by  Haussknecht  afibrded  much 
mucilage,  a  small  amount  of  starch,  about  48  per  cent,  of  dextrogyre 
grape  sugar,  with  traces  of  tannic  acid  and  chlorophyll. 

Briaugon  Manna — This  is  a  white  saccharine  substance  which,  in 
the  height  of  summer  and  in  the  eai'ly  part  of  the  day,  is  found  adher- 
ing in  some  abundance  to  the  leaves  of  the  larch  {Plnus  Larix  L.), 
growing  on  the  mountains  about  Brian^on  in  Dauphiny.  It  was 
fonnerly  collected  for  use  in  medicine,  but  only  to  a  very  limited  ex- 
tent, for  it  was  rare  in  Paris  in  the  time  of  Geoffroy  (1709-1731), 
and  at  the  present  day  has  quite  disappeared  from  trade,  though  still 
gathered  by  the  peasants.  A  specimen  collected  for  one  of  us  near 
Brian^on  in  1854,  consists  of  small,  detached,  opaque,  white  tears,  many 
of  them  oblong  and  channelled,  and  encrusting  the  needle-like  leaf  of 
the  larch;  they  have  a  sweet  taste  and  slight  odour.^  Under  the 
microscope  they  exhibit  indistinct  crystals. 

Briancjon  manna  has  been  examined  in  1858  by  Berthelot,  who 
detected  in  it  a  pecidiar  sugar  termed  Melezitose,  answering  to  the  for- 
mula C"H-0"H-OH^ 

Several  other  saccharine  exudations  have  been  observed  by  travel- 
lers and  naturalists ;  we  shall  simply  enumemte  the  more  remarkable, 
referring  the  reader  for  further  information  to  the  original  notices. 

Pirus  ghihrd  Boiss.  affords  in  Luristan  a  substance  which,  according 
to  Haussknecht,  is  collected  by  the  inhabitants,  and  is  extremely  like 
Oak  Manna.  It  is  stated  by  the  same  traveller  that  Sallx  fvayilh  L., 
and  Scrophidaria  frhjida  Boiss.,  likewise  yield  in  Persia  saccharine 
exudations.  A  kind  of  manna  was  anciently  collected  from  the  cedar, 
Plnus  CedriLs  L.'*     Manna  is  yielded  in  Spain  by  Cistits  laduniferua 

*  Further    particulars,    see    Flilckigcr,  ^  Loc.  cii,  p.  35. 

Uelnr  dif  Eirhi'nnwnna  rnu  Kiirtlisfan,  in  '  Hanbury,  Scirnre  Papertt^  p.  438. 

Archiv  dcr  Phanmicie,  t>00  (1872)  159.  *  Geoffroy,  Mat,  AM,  ii.  (1741)  584. 
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L.^  Australian  Manna,  which  is  in  small  rounded,  opaque,  white,  diy 
masses,  is  found  on  the  leaves  of  Eucalyptus  viminalis  Labill.  It  con- 
tains a  kind  of  sugar  called  Melitose?  has  a  sweet  thistle,  is  devoid  of 
medicinal  properties  and  is  not  collected  for  use.' 

The  substance  named  Tigala  (con-upted  into  Trehala),  from  which 
a  peculiar  sugar  has  been  obtained,^  is  the  coccoon  of  a  beetle,  and  not 
properly  a  saccharine  exudation.^ 

The  Lerp  Manna  of  Australia  is  also  of  animal  origin.®  It  consists 
of  water  14,  white  threadlike  portion  33,  sugar  53  parte.  The  threads 
possess  some  of  the  characteristic  properties  of  starch,  from  which  they 
diflFer  entirely  by  their  form  and  unalterability  even  in  boiling  water. 
Yet  in  sealed  tubes,  they  dissolve  in  30  parte  of  water  at  136**  C. 
The  sugar  is  dextrogyre ;  it  impregnates  the  threads  as  a  soft  brown 
amorphous  mass.  In  the  purified  stete  it  does  not  crystallize,  even 
after  a  long  time.  By  means  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  threads  are 
converted  into  crystalline  grape-sugar. 
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Olive  Oil;  Salad  OH;  F.  Huile  d' Olives;  G.  Olivenol;  Bav/mol; 

Provender  Oel, 

Botanical  Origin — Olea  europcea  L.,  an  evergreen  tree,^  seldom 
exceeding  40  feet  in  height,  yet  atteining  extreme  old  age,  abundantly 
cultivated  in  the  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean,  up  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  2000  feet  above  the  sea-level.*  Olea  ferruginea  Royle 
(0.  cuspidata  Wallich),  a  tree  abundant  in  Afghanistan,  Beluchistan  and 
Western  Sind,  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  wild  form  of  0.  europcea,  but  is 
regarded  by  Brandis  •  as  a  distinct  species.  It  is  not  known  to  have 
been  ever  cultivated,  yet  ite  fruit,  which  is  of  a  small  size  and  but 
sparingly  produced,  is  capable  of  affording  a  good  oil 

History — In  ancient  Egypt  the  olive  was  known  by  the  term  bak; 
it  can  be  traced  as  far  as  the  17th  century  before  our  era.^* 

According  to  the  elaborate  investigations  of  Ritter"  and  of  A.  De 
CandoUe,"  the  olive  tree  is  a  native  of  Palestine,  and  perhaps  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Greece.     Ite  original  area  also  extends  over  north-eastern 


^  DiUon,   TraveU  through  Spain  (1780)  should  refer  to  the  extremely  exhanative 

p.  127.  work  of  Coutance,  VOUvier,  Paris,  1877,  456 

'  Gmelin,  Cfiemislry,  xv.  296.  pages,  120  figures. 

^  Pharm,  Joum,  iv.  (1863)  108.  ^Grisebach  states  the  elevation  above 

*  CompUa  Jiendus,  xlvi.  (1858)  1276;  the  sea  of  olive-cultivation  thus : — Portu- 
Gmeliu,  Chemistry,  xv.  299.  eal(Algarve)  1400  feet;  Sierra  Nevada  3000; 

*  Belon,  Singularitez  (1554)  1.  2.  cap.  91 ;  do.,  southern  slope  4200;  Nice  2400;  Etna 
Guibourt,  Comptes  Hendus  (1858)  1213;  2200;  Macedonia  1200;  Cilicia  2000.— i>^ 
Hanbury,  Joum.  Linn.  Soc.,  Zoology,  iii.  Vegetation  der  Erde  naxih  ihrer  klimatolO' 
(1859)  178;  also  Science  Papers,  15a  gischen  Anordnung,  I  (1872)  262.  283.  342. 

*  Dobson,  Proceedings  of  Royal  Society  ^  Forest  Flora  of  North-western  and  Cen- 
of    Van   Diemen's   Land,   i.    (1851)  234;  «ro/ /m/*a,  1874,  307. 
Pharm.  Joum.  iv.  (1863)  108;  Fltlckiger,  **>  Brugsch-Bey,   Beise  nach  der  grossen 


Wiltstein's  VierUljahresschrift,  xvii.  (1868)  Case  Kargeh,  Leipag,  187a  80.  etc.— See 

161 ;  Archiv  der  Pharmacie,  196  (1871)  7;  also  Joum.  of  Botany,  1879.  62. 

abstracted  in  the  Yearbook  of  Pharmacy,  ^^  Erdkunde  von  Asien,  viL  (part  2. 1844) 

1871.  188.  516-537. 

7  Readers  desiring  full  information  about  ^  04ograpIiique  Botanique  (1855)  912. 
the  olive  tree,  its  oil,  its  history,  etc., 
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Africa ;  Schweinfurth^  regards  it  as  undoubtedly  wild  on  the  mountains 
of  Elbe  and  Soturba  in  lat.  22  N.  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Red  Sea^ 
a  locality  which  he  visited  in  1868.  The  olive  tree  has  also  been  met 
with  as  far  eastward  as  the  country  of  the  Gallas,  where  it  is  mudi 
appreciated  as  affording  exceUent  timber.^  It  is  also  stated  by  Theo- 
phrastus,  that  in  his  time  the  tree  was  plentiful  in  the  Cyrenaica^  the 
modem  Barca,  in  northern  Africa. 

The  olive  would  appear  to  have  been  introduced  at  a  very  remote 
period  into  north-western  Africa  and  Spain.  Willkomm  (1876)  is  of 
the  opinion  that  it  was  originally  a  native  of  the  whole  Mediterranean 
region. 

At  the  present  day  it  is  largely  cultivated  in  Algeria,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, Southern  France,  Italy,  the  Greek  Peninsula  and  Asia  Minor. 
In  the  Crimea  the  tree  grows  well,  but  does  not  afford  good  fruit  It 
was  carried  to  Lima  in  Peru  about  1560  and  still  flourisnes  there,  and 
in  great  plenty  in  the  coast  valleys  further  south  as  far  as  Santiago  in 
ChUi.' 

Olive  oil  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  so  frequently  that  it  must  have 
been  an  important  object  with  the  ancient  Hebrews.  It  held  an  equally 
prominent  place  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,^  whose  writers  on 
agriculture  and  natural  history  treat  of  it  in  the  most  circumstantial 
manner.  Olive  fruits  preserved  in  brine  were  used  by  the  Romans  as 
an  article  of  food,^  and  were  an  object  of  commerce  with  Northern 
Europe  as  early  as  the  8th  century.® 

Production — In  common  with  many  important  cultivated  plants, 
the  olive  occurs  under  several  varieties  differing  more  or  less  from  the 
wild  form,  the  finer  of  which  are  propagated  by  grafting.  It  is  also 
increased  by  the  suckers  which  old  trees  throw  up  from  their  naked 
roots,  and  which  are  easily  made  to  develope  into  separate  plants.^  The 
fruit,  an  oval  drupe,  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  and  of  a 
deep  purple,  is  remarkable  for  the  large  amount  of  fat  oil  contained  in 
its  pulpy  portion  (sarcocarp).  The  latter  is  most  rich  in  oil  when  ripe, 
containing  then  nearly  70  per  cent.,  besides  25  per  cent,  of  water.  Tne 
unripe  fruit,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  plant,  abounds  in  mannite, 
which  disappears  in  proportion  as  the  oil  increases.  The  ripe  olive  con- 
tains no  mannite,  it  having  probably  been  transformed  into  fatty  oil.^ 

The  process  for  extracting  olive  oil  varies  slightly  in  different  coun- 
tries, but  consists  essentially  in  subjecting  the  crushed  pulp  of  the  ripe 
fruit  to  moderate  pre.ssure.  The  olives,  which  are  gathered  from  the 
trees,  or  collected  from  the  ground,  in  November,  or  during  the  whole 
winter  and  early  spring,  are  crushed  under  a  millstone  to  a  pulpy  mass. 
This  is  then  put  into  coarse  bags,  which,  piled  upon  one  another,  are 


1  Dot,  Zeitung,  1808.  8G0. 

'  Amoux,  Hevue  den  Deux  Mondes^  Jan- 
vier 1879.  381. 

3  Percz-Rosales,  E»i*ai  but  le  Chili,  Ham- 
bonrg,  1857.  133. 

*  Helm,  Kulturpflatizen  und  Ilavtdhiert 
in  ihrem  Ut-htrganiff  aus  Asien  rinch  Gi'ii- 
clienland  vnd  Italun,  Berlin,  1877.  88-142, 
— an  inti  resting  account  of  the  importance 
of  the  olive  in  ancient  times. 


^  ^  8{)ecimens  may  be  seen  among  the  an- 
tiquities found  at  Pompei. 

•  Diploma  of  Ghilperic,  A.D.  716.— Par- 
dessus,  Diphmata,  Chartce,  etc.,  Paris,  ii. 
(1849)  309. 

'  "Winter,  in  Phorm,  Joum.  Sept.  7, 1872. 

8  Do  Luca  in  Jovm.  de  Pharm.  xlv.  (18G4) 
65. — Some  further  researches  by  Harz  on 
the  formation  of  olive  oil  may  be  found  in 
the  Jahreshericht  of  Wiggers  and  Huse- 
mann  (1870)  392. 
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subjected  to  moderate  pressure  in  a  screw  press.  The  oil  thus  obtained 
is  conducted  into  tubs  or  cisterns  containing  water,  from  the  surface  of 
which  it  is  skimmed  with  ladles.  This  is  called  Virgin  Oil.  After  it 
has  ceased  to  flow,  the  contents  of  the  bags  are  shovelled  out,  mixed 
with  boiling  water,  and  submitted  to  stronger  pressure  than  before,  by 
which  a  second  quality  of  oil  is  got.  If  the  fruit  is  left  for  a  consider- 
able time  in  heaps  it  undergoes  decomposition,  yielding  by  pressure  a 
very  inferior  quality  of  oil  called  in  French  Unile  fei^ment^e.  The 
worst  oil  of  all,  obtained  from  the  residues,  has  the  name  of  Hiiile 
tournante  or  Huile  d'enfer. 

It  is  said  that  in  some  districts  the  millstones  are  so  mounted  as  to 
crush  the  pulp  without  breaking  the  olive-stones,  and  that  thus  the  oil 
of  the  pulp  is  obtained  unmixed  with  that  of  the  kernels.*  We  have 
made  many  inquiries  in  Italy  and  France  as  to  this  method  of  oil-making, 
but  cannot  find  that  it  is  anywhere  followed. 

The  fixed  oil  of  the  kernels  of  ripe  oliyes  has  been  extracted  and 
examined  by  one  of  us  (F.)  Though  the  kernels  have  a  bitterish  taste, 
the  oil  they  yield  is  quite  bland ;  by  exposure  to  the  vapour  of  hypo- 
nitric  acid,  it  concretes  like  that  of  the  pulp.  If  the  whole  of  it  were 
extracted  in  making  olive  oil,  it  would  only  be  about  as  1  part  of  oil  of 
the  keimely  to  40  parts  of  oil  of  the  pulp. 

Description — Olive  Oil  is  a  pale  yellow  or  greenish  yellow,  some- 
what viscid  liquid,  of  a  faint  agreeable  smell  and  of  a  bland  oleaginous 
taste,  leaving  in  the  throat  a  slight  sense  of  acridity.'  Its  specific 
gravity  on  an  average  is  0*916  at  17°*5  C.  In  cold  weather,  olive  oil 
loses  its  transparency  by  the  separation  of  a  crystalline  fatty  body. 
The  deposition  takes  place  at  a  few  degrees  above  the  freezing  point  of 
water,  and  in  some  oils  even  at  10**  C.  (50°  F.)  If  the  oil  is  allowed  to 
congeal  perfectly,  and  is  then  submitted  to  strong  pressure,  about  one- 
third  of  its  weight  of  solid  fat  may  be  separated.  After  repeated 
crystallizations,  this  fat  melts  at  20  to  28°  C.  The  fluid  part  or  Olein, 
continues  fluid  at  -  4°  to  - 10°  C.  Olive  oil  belongs  to  the  class  of  the 
less  alterable,  non-drying  oils. 

The  foregoing  description  does  not  apply  to  the  inferior  sorts  of  oil, 
which  congeal  more  easily,  are  more  or  less  deep-coloured,  have  a  dis- 
agreeable odour  and  taste,  and  quickly  turn  rancid.  These  inferior  oils 
have  their  special  applications  in  the  arts. 

Chemical  Composition — The  chief  constituent  of  olive  oil  is  Olein 
or  more  correctly  Triolein,  C^H^(O.C*'H'*0)^ identical  so  far  as  at  present 
ascertained  with  the  fluid  part  of  all  oils  of  the  non-drying  class.  The 
proportion  of  olein  in  olive  oil,  as  well  as  in  other  oils,  is  liable  to 
variation,  the  result  partly  of  natural  circumstances  and  partly  of  the 
processes  of  manufacture.     The  best  oils  are  rich  in  olein. 

As  to  the  solid  part  of  olive  oil,  Chevreul  believed  it  to  be  constituted 
of  Margann,  which  he  first  examined  in  1820.  But  Heintz  (1852  and 
later)  showed  margarin  to  be  a  mixture  of  palmitin  with  other  compoimds 
of  glycerin  and  fatty  acids.     CoUett  in  1854  isolated  Palmitic  Add, 

*  Tlft^G'roctfr,  April  25, 1868,  supplement;  and  therefore  in  the  freshest  condition; 

Pereira,  EUm.  of  Mat  Med.  ii.  (1850)  1605.  but  the  acrid  after-taste  is  more  perceptible 

^  This  according  to  our  experience  is  the  in  oil  which  has  been  long  kept, 
case  even  with  oil  as  it  runs  from  the  pulp 
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C''H"0^  from  olive  oil ;  and  Heintz  and  Krug  (1857)  further  proved 
that  Tnjxihnitin  is  the  chief  of  the  solid  constituents  of  olive  oil  They 
also  met  with  an  acid  melting  at  7l°*4  C,  which  they  regarded  as 
Arachic  Acid  (p.  187).  As  to  stearic  acid,  Heintz  and  Krug  did  not 
fully  succeed  in  evidencing  its  presence  in  olive  oil. 

Lastly,  Benecke  discovered  in  olive  oil  a  small  quantity  of  Choles- 
terin,  C  H**0.  It  may  be  removed  by  means  of  glacial  acetic  acid  or 
alcohol,  which  dissolve  but  very  little  of  the  oil. 

Commerce — Various  sorts  of  olive  oil  are  distinguished  in  the 
English  market,  as  Florence,  Gallipoli,  Gioja,  Spanish  (Malaga  and 
Seville),  Sicily,  Myteline,  Corfu  and  Mogador. 

Olive  oil  was  impoiiied  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1872 
to  the  value  of  £1,193,064.  Nearly  half  the  (quantity  was  shipped  from 
Italy,  one-fifth  from  Spain,  and  the  remainder  from  other  Mediterranean 
countries. 

The  average  annual  production  in  Italy  is  estimated  at  about  3 
millions  of  hectolitres  (GG  million  gallons),  but  the  quantity  exported 
does  not  reach  half  that  amount. 

The  statistics  of  the  French  Government  indicate  the  annual  pro- 
duction of  olive  oil  in  France  to  be  not  more  than  250,000  hectolitres, 
equivalent  in  value  to  30  millions  of  francs  (£1,200,000).^ 

Uses — The  uses  of  olive  oil  in  medicine  and  its  immense  consump- 
tion in  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe  as  an  article  of  food,  are  too  well 
known  to  retjuire  more  than  a  passing  allusion. 

Adulteration — Olive    Oil    is   the  subject  of  various  fraudulent 

admixtures  with  less  costly  oils,  the  means  of  detecting  which  has 

;  engaged  much  attention.     Of  the  various  methods  by  which  chemists 

have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  purity  of  olive  oil,  the  following  are 
the  more  noteworthy : — 

a.  Drying  oils  (such  as  the  oils  of  poppy  and  walnut)  may  be 
distinguished  by  their  not  being  converted  into  solid  crystallizable 

i  elaidin   by  hyponitric   acid   or   concentrated    solution   of  nitrate   of 

protoxide  of  mercury.  Olive  oil  which  contains  any  considerable 
proportion  of  one  of  these  oils,  no  longer  solidifies  if  exposed  for  a 

i  moment  to  one  of  the  above-mentioned  reao:enis.     This  test  however 

I  ^ 

I  is  not  of  suflicient  delicacy  for  small  amounts  of  drying  oils. 

b.  Olive  oil  being  one  of  the  lighter  oils,  the  specific  gmvity 
may  to  some  degree  indicate  admixture  with  a  heavier  oil.  To 
make  use  of  this  fact,  Gobley  and  other  chemists  have  invented 
an  instrument  called  an  claiomctcr,  for  taking  the  specific  gravity 
of  oils. 

c.  Observation    of  the    Cohesion-figure. — This  test,  proposed  by 
i                      Tomlinson   in   1864,^  depends  on   the  forces  of  cohesion,   adhesion, 

and  diffusion.  Thus,  if  a  drop  of  any  oil  hanging  from  the  end  of  a 
glass  rod  is  gently  deposited  upon  the  surface  of  chemically  clean 
water,  contained  in  a  clean  glass,  a  contest  takes  place  between  the 

*  Exposition  do  1 867  ii  Paris,  Rapports  du        400,000  hectolitres  are  calculated  for  the 
Juri/  fnternathnnft  xi.  108. — In  the  work        year  1866. 

of  Coutaiico,  quotetl  j).  417,  uoto  7,  ueaily  -  Pharm,  Journ.  v.  (1861)  387.  405»  with 

figures. 
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forces  in  question  the  moment  the  drop  flattens  down  by  its  gi'avity 
upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  adhesion  of  the  liquid  surface 
tends  to  spread  out  the  drop  intd  a  film,  the  cohesive  force  of  the 
particles  of  the  drop  strives  to  prevent  that  extension,  and  the 
resultant  of  these  forces  is  a  figure  which  Mr.  Tomlinson  believes  to 
be  definite  for  every  independent  liquid.  The  figure  thus  produced 
is  named  the  cohesion-figure. 

So  far  as  our  experience  goes,  the  processes  hitherto  recommended 
for  testing  olive  oil  (and  there  are  several  that  we  have  not  mentioned) 
are  only  available  in  cases  where  the  adulteration  is  considerable,  and 
are  quite  insufiicient  for  discovering  a  small  admixture  of  other  oils. 
How  little  they  are  appreciated,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Nice^  offered  a  reward  of  15,000  francs 
(£600)  for  a  simple  and  easy  process  for  making  evident  an  admixture 
with  olive  oil  of  5  per  cent,  at  least  of  any  seed-oil. 


APOCYNE^. 

CORTEX    ALSTONIiE. 

Cortex  Alstoniw  scholaris;  Dita  Bark;^  Alstonia  Bark. 

Botanical  Origin — Alstonia^  scholaris  R.  Brown  (Echites  scholaris 
L.),  a  handsome  forest  tree,  60  to  90  feet  in  height,  common  throughout 
the  Indian  Peninsula  from  the  sub-Himalayan  region  to  Ceylon  and 
Burma;  found  also  in  the  Philippines,  Java,  Timor  and  Eastern  Australia, 
likewise  in  Tropical  Africa.  It  has  oblong  obovate  leaves,  in  whorls  of 
5  to  7,  and  slender  pendulous  pods  a  foot  or  more  in  length. 

History — Saptachhada  and  saptaparna  (literally  seven-leaf),  occur- 
ring in  early  Sanskrit  epic  poetry  and  also  in  Susruta,  are  ancient  names 
of  Alstonia  (Dr.  Rice).  Rheede*  in  1G78  and  Rumphius'  in  1741  described 
and  figured  the  tree,  and  mentioned  the  use  made  of  its  bark  by  the 
native  practitioners.  Rumphius  also  explained  the  trivial  name 
sdiolaris  as  referring  to  slabs  of  the  close-grained  wood  which  are  used 
as  school-slates,  the  letters  beiug  traced  upon  them  in  sand.  The  tonic 
properties  of  the  bark  were  favourably  spoken  of  by  Graham  in  his 
Catalogue  of  Bombay  Plants  (1839),  and  further  recommended  by  Dr. 
Alexander  Gibson  in  1853.*  The  drug  has  a  place  in  the  Pharmacopceia 
of  India,  1868. 

Description — The  drug,  as  presented  to  one  of  us  by  the  late  Dr. 
Gibson  and  by  Mr.  Broughton  of  Gotacamund,  consists  of  irregular 
fragments  of  bark,  J  to  J  an  inch  thick,  of  a  spongy  texture,  easily 
breaking  with  a  short,  coarse  fracture.  The  external  surface  is  very 
uneven  and  rough,  dark  grey  or  brownish,  sometimes  with  blackish 

1  Annates  de    Chimie   ei   de   Physique,  (1740-1760)   in   the   University  of  Edin- 

Mareh,  1869.  309.  burgh.— The  plant  is  figured  in  Bentley 

'  From  DUa,  the  name  of  the  tree  in  the  and  Trimen,  Med,  PL  pwt  25  (1877). 

island  of  Luzon.  *  Hortus  Malabaricua,  i.  tab.  46. 

'  So  named  in  honour  of  Charles  Alston,  *^  Herb,  Amboin.  ii.  tab.  82. 

Professor  of  Botany  and  Materia  Medica  •  Pharm.  Journ,  xiL  (185S\  4*23.. 
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spots ;  the  interior  substance  and  inner  surface  (liber)  is  of  a  bright 
buff  A  transverse  section  shows  the  liber  to  be  finely  marked  by 
numerous  small  medullary  rays.  The  bark  is  almost  inodorous;  its 
taste  is  purely  bitter  and  neither  aromatic  nor  acrid 

Microscopic  Structure — The  cortical  tissue  is  covered  with  a  thin 
suberous  coat ;  the  middle  layer  of  the  bark  is  built  up  of  a  thin  walled 
parenchyme,  through  which  enormous,  hard,  thick-wailed  cells  are  scat- 
tered in  great  numbers  and  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  as  they  form 
large  irregular  groups  of  a  bright  yellow  colour.  Towards  the  inner  part 
these  stone-cells  disappear,  the  tissue  being  traversed  by  undulated 
medullary  rays,  loaded  with  very  small  stai-ch  gi^ains ;  many  of  the  other 
parenchymatous  cells  of  the  liber  contain  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate. 
The  longitudinal  section  of  the  liber  exhibits  large  but  not  very 
numerous  laticiferous  vessels,  containing  a  brownish  mass,  the  concrete 
milk-juice  in  which  all  parts  of  the  tree  abound. 

Chemical  Composition — The  first  attempts  to  isolate  the  active 
principles  of  this  bark  were  made  by  two  apothecai'ies,  Scharl^o  at 
Batavia'  (1862)  and  Gruppe  at  Manila^  (1872). 

In  1875  Jobst  and  Hesse  exhausted  the  powdered  bark  with 
petroleum  ether,  and  then  extracted,  by  boiling  alcohol,  the  salt  of  an 
alkaloid,  which  they  called  DitaTiime.  After  the  evaporation  of  the 
alcohol,  it  is  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  sodium  and  dissolved  by 
ether,  from  which  it  is  removed  bj^  shaking  it  with  acetic  acid. 
Ditamine  as  again  isolated  from  the  acetate  forms  an  amorphous  and 
somewhat  crystalline,  bitterish  powder  of  decidedly  alkaline  character ; 
the  barks  yields  about  002  per  cent,  of  it. 

From  the  substances  extracted  by  means  of  petroleum  ether,  as 
above  stated,  Jobst  and  Hesse  further  isolated  (1)  Echicaauichin^ 
Q25jj40Q2^  an  amorphous  yellowish  mass ;  (2)  Echkcrin,  C*'H**0^  fonning 
acicular  crystals,  melting  at  157"  C;  (3)  Echitin,  C^2JJ52Q2^  crystallized 
scales,  melting  at  170** ;  (4)  Echite'in,  02117002^  which  forms  rhombic 
prisms,  melting  at  195** ;  (5)  Echiretin,  C^H°*0^  an  amorphous 
substance  melting  at  52°  C. 

Echicaoutchin  may  be  written  thus :  (C'ff)'0=,  echicerin  (CH^'O^, 
echiretin  (C^H^)^02 ;  these  formulae  at  once  ])oint  out  how  nearly  the 
three  last  named  substances  are  allied.  They  are  probably  constituents 
of  the  milky-juice  of  the  tree. 

Lastly,  Jobst  and  Hesse  pointed  out  the  existence  of  another 
alkaloid  in  Dita  bark. 

Hamack  (1877)  on  the  other  hand  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  contains 
only  one  alkaloid,  which  he  terms  Difame,  He  used  the  alcoholic 
extract  of  the  bark  which  he  treated  with  etlicr  to  which  he  added  a 
little  ammonia.  By  this  process  ditamine  of  Jobst  and  Hesse  would 
have  been  removed,  but  Harnack  suggests  that  only  a  little  ditaine 
is  dissolved  by  ether.  He  then  mixed  the  extmct  with  potash  and 
exhausted  it  with  alcohol,  which  afforded  crystals  of  ditaine,  answering 
to  the  formula  C^H^N^O* ;  its  physiological  action  is  nearly  the  same 
as  that  of  curare.     Ditaine  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  ether  or  petro- 

^CtG\\eQ^^Tij(Uchr,Keilerl.ln(lH\x.{\M'^)  ^  JahreHhericht   of   AViggers  and    Huso- 

2iH);  also  AnJdv  der  Pharmacie,  212  (1878)        manu,  1873.  51. 

4ay. 
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leum  ether,  but  dissolves  readily  in  water,  alcohol,  or  chloroform; 
it  has  a  decidedly  alkaline  reaction.  It  would  appear  that  it  is  a 
glucoside. 

Dita  bark  is  stated*  to  yield  5  per  cent,  of  "  ditaine  " ;  but  this  pro- 
bably refers  not  to  the  pure  alkaloid. 

Uses — The  bark  has  been  recommended  as  a  tonic  and  antiperiodic, 
being  extravagantly  praised  as  a  substitute  for  quinine. 

ASCLEPIADE^. 

RADIX      HEMIDESMI. 

HemidesimLS  Root,  Nunnari  Root,  Indian  SaraapariUa, 

Botanical  Origin — Heniideefmus  indicua  R.  Brown  (Periploca 
indica  Willd.,  Aaclepias  Pseudo-sarsa  Roxb.),  a  twining  shrub,  growing 
throughout  the  Indian  Peninsula  and  in  Ceylon.  The  leaves  are  very 
diverse,  being  narrow  and  lanceolate  in  the  lower  part  of  the  plant,  and 
broadly  ovate  in  the  upper  branches.^ 

History — In  the  ancient  Sanskrit  literature  the  plant  occurs 
frequently  under  the  name  SdHvd,  and  its  root  under  the  name  of 
Nanndrl  or  Ananta-ravl  (i.e.  endless  root)  has  long  been  employed  in 
medicine  in  the  southern  parts  of  India.'  Ashbumer  in  1831  was  the 
first  to  call  the  attention  of  the  profession  in  Europe  to  its  medicinal 
value.*  In  1864  it  was  admitted  to  a  place  in  the  British  Pharma" 
copoeia,  but  its  efficiency  is  by  no  means  generally  acknowledged. 

Description'^ — The  root  is  in  pieces  of  6  inches  or  more  in  length ; 
it  is  cylindrical,  tortuous,  longitudinally  furrowed,  from  y*^  to  -j^  oi  an 
inch  in  thickness,  mostly  simple  or  provided  with  a  few  thin  rootlets 
emitting  slender,  branching  woody  aerial  stems,  -^  of  an  inch  or  less 
thick.  Externally  it  is  dark  brown,  sometimes  with  a  slight  violet-grey 
hue,  which  is  particularly  obvious  in  the  simshine.  The  transverse 
section  of  the  hard  root  shows  a  white  mealy  or  brownish  or  somewhat 
violet  cortical   layer,  not  exceding  -j^  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  a 

irellowish  woody  column,  separated  oy  a  narrow  dark  undulated  cambial 
ine.  Neither  the  wood  nor  the  cortical  tissue  present  a  radiate 
structure  in  the  stout  pieces ;  in  the  thinner  roots,  medullary  rays  are 
obvious  in  the  woody  part.  The  extremely  thin  corky  layer  easily 
separates  from  the  bark,  which  latter  is  frequently  marked  transversely 
by  large  cracks.  The  root,  whether  fresh  or  dried,  has  an  agreeable 
odour  resembling  tonka  bean  or  melilot.  The  dried  root  has  a  sweetish 
taste  with  a  very  slight  acidity.  The  stems  are  almost  tasteless  and 
inodoroiLs.  The  root  found  in  the  English  market  is  often  of  very  bad 
quality. 

>  Yearbook  of  Pharm.  1878.  624,  from 
Proc,  of  Uie  AmeiHcan  Pharm,  Associa' 
Hon,  1877. 

3  Fig.  in  Bentley  and  Trimen,  Med, 
Plants,  part  6  (1876). 

'  There  is  an  Indian  root  figured  aa  Palo 
de  Culebra  by  Acosta  (TracUido  de  las 
Drogas  .  .  ,  delas  Indias  Orienialee,  1578, 
cap.  Iv.)  which  is  astonishinffly  like  the 
drug  in  question.     He  describes  it  more- 


over as  having  a  sweet  smell  of  melilot. 
The  plant  he  says  is  called  in  Canarese 
Duda  soli.  The  figure  is  reproduced  in 
Antoine  Colin's  translation,  but  not  in  that 
of  Clusius. 

*  Lond,  Med,  and  Phya,  Joum.  Ixv.  189. 

^  Taken  from  excellent  specimens  obli- 
singly  sent  to  us  from  India  by  Dr.  L.  W, 
Stewart  and  Mr.  Broughtou. 
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Microscopic  Structure — All  tlio  proper  cortical  tissue  shows  a 
uniform  parenchymc,  not  distinctly  separated  into  liber,  medullary  rays 
and  mesophloeum.  On  making  a  longitudinal  section  however,  one  can 
observe  some  elongated  laticiferous  vessels  filled  with  the  colourless 
concrete  milky  juice.  In  a  transverse  section,  they  are  seen  to  be 
irregularly  scattered  through  the  bark,  chiefly  in  its  inner  layers,  yet 
even  here  in  not  very  considerable  number.  They  are  frequently  30 
mkm.  in  diameter  and  not  branched. 

The  wood  is  traversed  by  small  medullary  rays,  which  are  obvious 
only  in  the  longitudinal  section.  The  parenchymatous  tissue  of  the  root 
is  loaded  with  large,  ovoid  starch  granules.  Tannic  matters  do  not  occur 
to  any  considerable  amount,  except  in  the  outermost  suberous  layer. 

Chemical  Composition — ^The  root  has  not  been  submitted  to  any 
adequate  chemical  examination.  Its  taste  and  smell  appear  not  to 
depend  on  the  presence  of  essential  oil,  so  far  as  may  be  inferred  from 
microscopic  examination  ;  and  it  is  probable  the  aroma  is  due  to  a  body 
of  the  cumarin  class.  According  to  Scott,^  the  root  yields  by  simply 
distillation  with  water  a  steroptene,  which  is  probably  the  substance 
obtained  by  Garden  in  1837,  and  supposed  to  be  a  volatile  acid. 

Uses — The  drug  is  reputed  to  be  alterative,  tonic,  diuretic  and 
diaphoretic,  but  is  rarely  employed,  at  least  in  England. 


CORTEX    MUDAR. 

Cortex  Calotropidis;  Mudur;  F.  Ecorce  de  raciiie  de  Mudar. 

Botanical  Origin — The  drug  under  notice  is  furnished  by  two 
nearly  allied  species  of  CalotropiSy  occupying  somewhat  distinct  geo- 
graphical areas,  but  not  distinguished  from  each  other  in  the  native 
languages  of  India.     These  plants  are : — 

1.  Calotroins  pivcera  R.  Brown  ((7.  Hamiltonii  Wight),  a  large 
shrub,  G  or  more  feet  high,  with  dark  green,  oval  leaves,  downy 
beneath,  abounding  in  acrid  milky  juice. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  drier  parts  of  India,  as  the  Deccan,  the  Upper 
Provinces  of  Bengal,  the  Punjab  and  Sind,  but  is  quite  unknown  in  the 
southern  provinces ;  it  also  extends  to  Persia,  Palestine,  the  Sinaitic 
Peninsula,  Arabia,  Egj^pt,  to  the  oasis  Dacliel,  and  other  oases  of  the 
Saliara,  to  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  the  lake  Tsad  and  through  the  Sudan. 
Ijastly  it  has  been  naturalized  in  the  West  Indies. 

2.  (7.  gigantea  R.  Brown  (Asclcjyias  gigantea  Willd.),  a  large  erect 
shrub,  6  to  10  feet  high,  with  stem  as  thick  as  a  man's  leg,^  much 
resembling  preceding,  indigenous  to  Lower  Bengal  and  the  southern 
l^arts  of  India,  Ceylon,  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  and  the  Moluccas. 

Both  species  are  extremely  common  in  waste  ground  over  their 
respective  areas.^ 

^  Pharm,   of  India,  457 ;    also    Chem,  appendages  of  corona  with  a  blunt  upward 

QazftU,  1843.  378.  point.      Sec  Fig.  in  Bontley  and  Trimcn, 

■  Hence  the  Bpecific  name  gigantea,  Med.  Plants,  i»art  25  (1877). 

'  The  botanical  distinctions  between  the  C.  qigantea,  corolla  opening  flat,  flower* 

two  8i)ecics  may  be  Rtated  thus : —  buds  bluntly  conical  or  oblong,  appendages 

C.  proccra,  corolla  cup-shapecl,  petals  of  corona  rounded, 
somewhat   erect,     ilowcruuds    spherical, 
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History — The  ancient  name  of  the  plant,  which  occurs  already  in 
the  Vedic  literature, was  Arka  (wedge),  alluding  to  the  form  of  the  leaves 
which  were  used  in  sacrificial  rites.  From  one  of  the  Sanskrit  names  of 
this  plant,  namely  Manddra,  Mudar  is  a  corruption;*  the  latter  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  Susruta. 

The  plant  was  likewise  well  known  to  the  Arabian  phy^icians.^ 

C  procera  was  observed  in  Egypt  by  Prosper  Alpinus  (1580-84), 
and  upon  his  return  to  Italy  was  figured,  and  some  account  given  of  its 
medicinal  properties.'  It  is  also  the  "  Apocynum  syriacum  "  figured  by 
Clusius.* 

C.  gigantea  was  figured  by  Rheede'  in  1679,  and  in  our  own  day 
by  Wight.' 

The  medicinal  virtues  of  mudar,  though  so  long  esteemed  by  the 
natives  of  India,  were  not  investigated  experimentally  by  Europeans 
until  the  present  century,  when  Playfair  recommended  the  drug  in 
elephantiasis,  and  its  good  effects  were  afterwards  noticed  by  Vos  (1826), 
Cumin  (1827),  and  Duncan  (1829).  The  last-named  physician  also 
performed  a  chemical  examination  of  the  root-bark,  tne  activity  of 
which  he  referred  to  an  extractive  matter  which  he  termed  Mudon 
rine? 

Description — The  root-bark  of  C.  pvcera,  as  we  have  received  it,* 
consists  of  short,  arched,  bent,  or  nearly  flat  fragments,  |  to  |  of  an 
inch  thick.  They  have  outwardly  a  thickish,  yellowish-grey,  spongy 
cork,  more  or  less  fissured  lengthwise,  frequently  separating  from  the 
middle  cortical  layer;  the  latter  consists  of  a  white  mealy  tissue, 
traversed  by  narrow  brown  liber-rays.  The  bark  is  brittle  and  easily 
powdered ;  it  has  a  mucilaginous,  bitter,  acrid  taste,  but  no  distinctive 
odour.  The  light-yellow,  fibrous  wood  is  still  attached  to  many  of  the 
pieces. 

The  roots  of  C.  gigantea  are  clothed  with  a  bark  which  seems  to 
be  undistinguishable  from  that  of  C.  procera  just  described.  The  wood 
of  the  root  consists  of  a  porous,  pale-yellow  tissue,  exhibiting  large 
vascular  bundles,  and  very  numerous  small  medullary  rays,  consisting 
of  1  to  3  rows  of  the  usual  cells.® 

Microscopic  Structure — In  the  root-bark  of  C.jp?'0C6ra, the suberous 
coat  is  made  up  of  large,  thin- walled,  polyhedral,  or  almost  cubic  cells ; 
the  middle  cortical  layer,  of  a  uniform  parenchyme,  loaded  with  large 
starch  granules,  or  here  and  there  containing  some  thick-walled  cefls 
(sclerenchyme)  and  tufts  of  oxalate  of  calcium.  The  large  medullary 
rays  are  built  up  of  the  usual  cells,  having  porous  walls  and  containing 
starch  and  oxalate.  In  a  longitudinal  section,  the  tissue,  chiefly  of  the 
middle  cortical  layer,  is  f oimd  to  be  traversed  by  numerous  laticif erous 


'  Information  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  Dr.  Bice. 

^  Ibn  Baytar,  translated  by  Sontheimer, 
ii  (1842)  103. 

•  De  Plantis  JEgypti,  Venet.  1692.  cap. 

XXV. 

*  Rarior.  plantar,  hist.  ii.  (1601)  Ixxxvii. 
'  Hortus  Aialabaricus,  iL  tab.  31. 

'  Illustrations  of  Indian  Botany,  Madras, 
ii.  (1850)  tab.  155. — C.  procera  ia  figured  by 


the  same  author  in  his  Icones  Plantarum 
India  OrtentaUs,  iv.  tab.  1278. 

^  Edinb,  Med,  and  Surg.  Journ,  xxxii. 
(1829)  60. 

'  We  are  indebted  for  an  authentic  speci- 
men to  Dr.  E.  Burton  Brown  of  Lahore. 

^  Roots  of  C,  gigantea  kindly  supplied  to 
us  by  Dr.  Bidie  of  Madras  consist  of  light, 
woody  truncheons,  ^  to  2|  inches  in  dia- 
meter. 
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veRscLs,  containing  the  dry  milk  juice  ^  as  a  brownish  granular  sufastanoe 
not  Holublo  in  potasli. 

The  microscopic  characters  of  the  root-bark  of  (7.  gigavitea  agree 
with  thasc  here  detailed  of  C.  procera.  The  stems  of  Calot'i'Opis 
are  distinguislied  by  strong  liber  fibres,  which  are  not  met  with  in 
the  roots. 

Chemical  Composition — By  following  the  process  of  Duncan 
above  alluded  to,  200  grammes  of  the  powered  bark  of  C  gigantea  yielded 
us  nothing  like  his  Miulariiie,  but  2*4  grammes  of  an  acrid  reain, 
soluble  in  ether  as  well  as  in  alcohoL  The  latter  solution  reddens 
litnms ;  the  former  on  evaporation  yields  the  resin  as  an  almost  colour- 
less mass.  If  the  aqueous  liquid  is  separated  from  the  crude  resin^  and 
nuich  absolute  alcohol  added,  an  abundant  precipitate  of  mucilage  is 
obtained.  The  liquid  now  contains  a  bitter  principle,  which  after  due 
concentration  may  be  separated  by  means  of  tannic  acid. 

We  obtained  similar  results  by  exhausting  the  bark  of  C.  procein 
with  dilute  alcohol.  The  tannic  compound  of  the  bitter  principle  was 
mixed  with  carbonate  of  lead,  dried  and  boiled  with  spirit  of  wine. 
This  after  evaporation  furnished  an  amorphous,  very  bitter  mass,  not 
soluble  in  water,  but  readily  so  in  absolute  alcohol.  The  solution  is 
i\ot  pi*ccipitated  by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  acetate  of  lead.  By  purify- 
int;  the  bitter  principle  with  chloroform  or  ether,  it  is  at  last  obtained 
colourless.  ThLs  bitter  matter  is  probably  the  active  principle  of 
Caloiropis;  we  ascertained  by  means  of  the  usual  tests  that  no 
alkaloid  occurs  in  the  drug.  The  large  juicy  stem,  especially  that  of 
G.  gigantea,  ought  to  be  submitted  to  an  accurate  chemical  and  thera- 
peutical examination.' 

Uses — Mudar  is  an  alterative,  tonic  and  diaphoretic, — in  large 
doses  emetic.  By  the  natives  of  India,  who  employ  it  in  venereal  and 
skin  complaints,  almost  all  pai-ts  of  the  plant  are  used.  According  to 
Moodeen  Sheriff,'  the  bark  of  the  root  and  the  dried  milky  juice  are 
the  most  efficient;  the  latter  is  however  somewhat  irregular  and  unsafe 
in  its  action.  The  same  writer  remarks  that  he  has  found  that  the 
older  tlie  plant,  the  more  active  is  the  bark  in  its  effects.  He  recom- 
mends that  the  corky  outer  coat,  which  is  tasteless  and  inert,  should  be 
scraped  off  before  the  bark  is  i:)owdered  for  use :  of  a  powder  so 
prepared,  40  to  50  grains  suffice  as  an  emetic. 

The  stems  of  C.  gigantea  afford  a  very  valuable  fibre  which  can  be 
spun  into  the  finest  Unread  for  sewing  or  weaving.* 


*  It  is  evidently  witli  a  view  to  the  reten- 
tion of  this  Juice,  that  the  Pharma^.O]KVia 
of  I  ml  la  onlcrs  the  hark  to  bo  strippeii 
from  the  roots  when  the  latter  are  half- 
dried.  Moodeen  Slicriff  remarks  of  C/. 
ijhjantea^  that  although  it  is  frequently 
used  in  medicine,  no  i)art  of  it  is  sold  in 
the  bazaars, — no  doubt  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  plant  is  ever^nvhero  found 
wild  and  can  be  collected  as  required. 


-  List's  Asclephne  (Gmelin^s  ChanUtry^ 
xvii.  3GS)  might  then  be  sought  for. 

'  Suirplement  to  the  Pharmacojxfia  of 
India,  Macbas,  18(59.  364 ;  for  further  in- 
formation on  the  therapeutic  uses  of  mudar, 
see  also  Pharm,  ot'  India,  458. 

*  Drury,  Utteful  Plantn  of  India,  2nd  ed. 
1873.  101. 
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Country  or  Indian  Ipecacv/inha, 

Botanical  Origin — Tylo2:)kora(i8th7riaticaWighietAmoti{Asclepias 
asthrtudica  Roxb.),  a  twining  perennial  plant,  common  in  sandy  soils 
throughout  the  Indian  Peninsula  and  naturalized  in  Mauritius.  It 
may  be  distinguished  from  some  of  its  congeners  by  its  reddish  or  dull 
pink  flowers,  with  the  scale  of  the  stamina!  corona  abruptly  contracted 
into  a  long  sharp  tooth.^ 

History — The  employment  of  this  plant  in  medicine  is  well 
knowTi  to  the  Hindus,  who  call  it  Antamul  and  use  it  with 
considerable  success  in  dysentery,  but  we  have  not  succeeded  in 
tracing  it  in  the  ancient  Indian  literature.  During  the  last  century 
it  attracted  the  attention  of  Roxburgh  ^  who  made  many  obser- 
vations on  the  administration  of  the  root,  while  physician  to 
the  General  Hospital  of  Madras  from  1776  to  1778.  It  was 
also  used  very  successfully  in  the  place  of  ipecacuanha  by  Anderson, 
Physician-General  to  the  Madras  army.^  In  more  recent  times, 
the  plant  has  been  prescribed  by  0*Shaughnessy,  who  pronounced 
the  root  an  excellent  substitute  for  ipecacuanha  if  given  in  rather  larger 
doses.*  Kirkpatrick'  administered  the  drug  in  at  least  a  thousand 
cases,  and  f oimd  it  of  the  greatest  value ;  he  prescribed  the  dried  leaf, 
not  only  because  superior  to  the  root  in  certainty  of  action,  but  also  as 
being  ootainable  without  destruction  of  the  plant.  The  drug  has  been 
largely  given  by  many  other  practitioners  in  India.  Tylophora  is  also 
employed  in  Mauritius,  where  it  is  known  as  Ip^a  sauvage  or  Ij)^a  du 
pays.  It  has  a  place  in  the  Bengal  PIuu^Tnaeoposia  of  1844,  and  in  the 
Pharmacojxjeia  of  India  of  1868. 

Description*^ — The  leaves  are  opposite, entire,  from  2  to  5  inches  long, 
f  to  2J  inches  broad,  somewhat  variable  in  outline,  ovate  orsubrotimd, 
usually  cordate  at  the  base,  abruptly  acuminate  or  almost  mucronate, 
rather  leathery,  glabrous  above,  more  or  less  downy  beneath  with  soft 
simple  hairs.  The  pedicel,  which  is  channelled,  is  ^  to  |  of  an  inch  in 
length.  In  the  dry  state  the  leaves  are  rather  thick  and  harsh,  of  a 
pale  yellowish  green ;  they  have  a  not  unpleasant  herbaceous  smell, 
with  but  very  little  taste.'^ 

Chemical  Composition — ^A  concentrated  infusion  of  the  leaves  has 
a  slightly  acrid  taste.  It  is  abundantly  precipitated  by  tannic  acid,  by 
neutral  acetate  of  lead  or  caustic  potash,  and  is  turned  ffreenish-black 
by  perchloride  of  iron.  Broughton  of  Gotacamund  (India)  has  informed 
us  (1872)  that  from  a  large  quantity  of  the  leaves  he  obtained  a  small 


^  Fig.    in   Bentlej    and   Trimen,  Med, 
Plants,  part  29  (1878). 

2  Flora  Indica,  ed.  Carey,  ii  (1832)  33. 

'  Fleming,  Caialogue  of  Indian  Plants 
and  Drugs,  Calcatta,  1810.  8. 

*  Bengal  Dispensatory  (1842)  455. 

'  Catalogue  of  Madras  Exhibition  of  IS55, 
— list  of  Mysore  drugs ;  also  Pharm,  of 
India,  458. 


*  Drawn  up  from  an  ample  specimen 
kindly  presented  to  us,  toffether  with  one  of 
the  root,  by  Mr.  Moodeen  Sheriff  of  Madras. 

f  A  figure  of  the  leaves  may  be  found  in 
a  paper  on  Unto-mool  by  M.  C.  Cooke, 
Pnarm,  Journ,  Aug.  6, 1870.  105  ;  and  one 
of  the  whole  plant  m  Wight's  leones  Plant- 
arum  India  OrientaliM,  iv.  (1850)  tab.  1277. 
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amount  of  crystals, — insufficient  for  analysis.    Dissolved  and  injected 
into  a  small  dog,  they  occasioned  purging  and  vomiting. 

Uses — Employed  in  In<lia,as  already  mentioned,  as  a  substitute  for 
ipecacuanha,  chiefly  in  the  treatment  of  dysentery.  The  dose  of  the 
powdered  leaves  as  an  emetic  is  25  to  30  grains,  as  a  diaphoretic  and 
expectorant  3  to  5  grains. 

Radix  Ti/Iophorw — This  root  is  met  with  in  the  Indian  bazaars^ 
and  has  been  employed,  as  before  stated,  as  much  or  more  than  the  leaf. 
It  consists  of  a  short,  knotty,  descending  rootstock,  about  J  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  emitting  2  to  3  aerial  stems,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
wiry  roots.  Tliesc  roots  arc  often  G  inches  or  more  in  length  by  j^  a  line 
in  diameter,  and  are  very  brittle.  The  whole  drug  is  of  a  pale  yellovrish 
brown ;  it  has  no  considerable  odour,  but  a  sweetish  and  subsequently 
acrid  taste.  In  general  appearance  it  is  suggestive  of  valerian,  but  is 
somewhat  stouter  and  larger. 

Examined  microscopically,  the  parenchymatous  envelope  of  the 
rootlets  is  seen  to  consist  of  two  layers,  the  inner  forming  a  small 
nucleus  sheath.  The  outer  portion  is  built  up  of  large  cells,  loiuied  with 
starch  granules  and  tufted  crystals  of  oxalate  of  calcium.  Salts  of  iron 
do  not  alter  the  tissue. 


LOGANIACE^. 

NUX    VOMICA. 

Semen  Nucia  Vomicce;  N\ix  Vomica;  F.  Noix  vomique;  G.  Brechnuss. 

Botanical  Origin — Stnjchnos  Kux-vamica  L.,  a  moderate  sized  tree 
with  short,  thick,  often  crooked  stem,  and  small,  greenish-white,  tubular 
flowers  ranged  in  terminal  corymbs.  It  is  indigenoius  to  most  parts  of 
India,  especially  the  coast  districts,  and  is  found  m  Bunnah,  Siani, 
Cochin  China  and  Noi-them  Australia. 

The  ovary  of  S.  Nux-vomica  is  bi-locular,  but  as  it  advances  in 
growth  the  dissepiment  becomes  fleshy  and  disappears.  The  fruit,  which 
is  an  indehiscent  beny  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  small  orange,  is 
filled  with  a  bitter,  gelatinous  white  pulp,  in  which  the  seeds,  1  to  5  in 
number,  are  placed  vertically  in  an  irregular  manner.  The  cpicarp  forms 
a  thin,  smooth,  somewhat  hard  shell,  which  at  first  is  greenish,  but  when 
matiu-e,  of  a  rich  orange-yellow.  The  pulp  of  the  fruit  contains 
strychnine,*  yet  it  is  said  to  be  eaten  in  India  by  birds.-  The  wood, 
which  is  hard  and  durable,  is  very  bitter. 


^  lloxburgh's  assertion  that  the  pulp 
**  seems  perfect  ft/  innocent  f^'  induced  us  to 
examine  it  chemically,  which  we  were 
enabled  to  do  through  the  kindness  of  Dr. 
Thwaites,  of  the  Koyal  Botanical  Gardens, 
Ceylon.  The  inspiiwated pulp  racciycd  from 
\)r.  T.,  diluted  with  water,  formed  a  very 
consistent  jelly  having  a  slightly  jicid  re- 
action and  very  bitter  taste.  Some  of  it 
was  mixed  with  slaked  lime,  dried,  and 
then  exhausted  by  boiling  chloroform.  The 
liquid  left  on  evaporation  a  yellowish 
resinoid  mass,  which  was  warmed  with 
acetic  acid.   The  colourless  solution  yieldetl 


a  perfectly  white,  crystalline  residue,  which 
was  dissolved  in  water,  and  precipitated  with 
bichromate  of  potassium.  The  crystallized 
precipitate  dried,  and  moistened  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  exhibited  the  violet 
hue  characteristic  of  strychnine. 

To  confirm  this  experiment,  we  obtained 
through  the  obliging  assistance  of  Dr.  Bidie 
of  Madras,  some  of  the  white  pulp  taken 
with  a  spoon  from  the  interior  of  tlie  ripo 
fruit,  and  at  once  immersed  per  ee  in  spirit 
of  wine.  The  alcoholic  tiuid  gave  abundant 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  strychnine. 

2  According  to  Gleghom  by  the  honibill 
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History — Nux  Vomica,  which  was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  is 
thought  to  have  been  introduced  into  medicine  by  the  Arabians.  But 
the  notices  in  their  writings  which  have  been  supposed  to  refer  to  it, 
are  far  from  clear  and  satisfactory.  We  have  no  evidence  moreover 
that  it  was  used  in  India  at  an  early  period.  Garcia  de  Orta,  an  observer 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  drugs  of  the  west  coast  of  India  in  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century,  is  entirely  silent  as  to  nux  vomica. 
Fleming,*  writing  at  the  begining  of  the  present  century,  remarks  that 
nux  vomica  is  seldom,  if  ever,  employed  in  medicine  by  the  Hindus, 
but  this  statement  does  not  hold  good  now. 

The  drug  was  however  certainly  made  known  in  Germany  in  the  16th 
century.  Valerius  Cordus^  wrote  a  description  of  it  about  the  year 
1540,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  accuracy.  Fuchs,  Bauhin  and  others 
noticed  it  as  Nux  Metella,  a  name  taken  from  the  Methel  of  Avicenna 
and  other  Arabian  authors.* 

It  was  found  in  the  English  shops  in  the  time  of  Parkinson  (1640), 
who  remarks  that  its  chief  use  is  for  poisoning  dogs,  cats,  crows,  and 
ravens,  and  that  it  is  rarely  given  as  a  medicine. 

Description — Nux  Vomica  is  the  seed,  removed  from  the  pulp  and 
shell.  It  is  disc-like,  or  rather  irregularly  orbicular,  a  little  less  than . 
an  inch  in  diameter,  by  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  slightly 
concave  on  the  dorsal,  convex  on  the  ventral  surface,  or  nearly  flat  on 
either  side,  often  furnished  with  a  broad,  thickened  margin  so  that  the 
central  portion  of  the  seed  appears  depressed.  The  outside  edge  is 
rounded  or  tapers  into  a  keel-like  ridge.  Each  seed  has  on  its  edge  a 
small  protuberance,  from  which  is  a  faintly  projecting  line  (raphe) 
passing  to  a  central  scar,  which  is  the  hilum  or  umbilicus;  a  slight 
depression  marks  the  opposite  side  of  the  seed.  The  seeds  are  of  a  light 
greyish  hue,  occasionally  greenish,  and  have  a  satiny  or  glistening  aspect, 
by  reason  of  their  being  thickly  covered  with  adpressed,  radiating 
hairs.  Nux  vomica  is  extremely  compact  and  homy,  and  has  a  very 
bitter  taste. 

After  having  been  softened  by  digestion  in  water,  the  seed  is  easily 
cut  along  its  outer  edge,  then  displaying  a  mass  of  translucent,  cartila- 
ginous albumen,  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  fissure  in  which  lies  the 
embryo.  This  latter  is  about  fV  of  ^^  i^^^h  long,  having  a  pair  of 
delicate  5- to  7-nerved,  heart-shaped  cotyledons,  with  a  club-shaped 
radicle,  the  position  of  which  is  indicated  on  the  exterior  of  the  seed  by 
the  small  protuberance  already  named. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  hairs  of  nux  vomica  are  of  remark- 
able structure.  They  are  formed  as  usual  of  the  elongated  cells  of  the 
epidermis,  and  have  their  walls  thickened  by  secondary  deposits,  which 
are  interrupted  by  longitudinally  extended  pores ;  they  are  a  striking 


{Bueeros  malcAaricus);  according  to  Rox- 
burgh by  "  many  sorts  of  bird."  Beddome 
[Flora  Sylvatica,  Madras,  1872.  243)  says 
thepulp is  quite  harmless, and  the  favourite 
food  of  many  birds. 

In  Gamier,  JKoeplorcUion  en  Indo-Ckina 
iL  (Paris,  1873)  488,  allusion  is  made  to  a 
tree  similar  to  that  under  notice  having 
fruits  which  are  devoid  of  poison  btfore 
maturity. 


^  Catalogue  qf  Indian  Med.  Plants,  and 
Drugs,  Calcutta,  1810.  37. 

*  Ilist.  Stirpium,  edited  by  C.  Gesner, 
Argentorat.  1561.  lib.  iv.  c.  21. 

'  Clusius  and  others  held  the  opinion  that 
the  Nux  methel  of  the  Arabs  was  the  fruit  of 
a  Datura,  and  an  Indian  species  was  accord- 
ingly named  by  Linnaius  D.  Metel, 
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object  in  polameil  light.  The  allniincn  i.s  made  up  of  large  cellsy  loaded 
with  albuminoid  uiattcrn  and  oily  drops,  but  devoid  of  starch.  In  water 
the  thick  walls  of  this  parenchpnc  swell  up  and  3rield  some  mucilage ; 
the  cotyledons  are  built  up  of  a  narrow,  much  more  delicate  tissue, 
traversed  by  small  fibro-vascular  bundles. 

The  alkaloids  are  not  directly  recognizable  by  the  microscope ;  but 
if  very  thin  slices  of  nux  vomica  are  kept  for  some  length  of  time  in 

serin,  they  develope  feathery  crystals,  doubtless  consisting  of  these 


Chemical  Composition — The  bitter  taste  and  highly  poisonous 
action  of  nux  vomica  arc  chiefly  due  to  the  presence  of  Strychnine 
and  Bnichie.  Strychnine,  C"H^N-0*,  was  fii-st  met  with  in  1818  by 
Pelletier  and  Caventou  in  St.  Ignatius'  Beans,  and  immediately  after- 
wards in  nux  vouiica.  It  crystallizes  from  an  alcoholic  solution  in  large 
anhydrous  prisms  of  the  orthorhombic  svstem.  It  requires  for  solu- 
tion about  6700  parts  of  cold  or  2500  of  boiling  water ;  the  solution  is 
of  decidedly  alkaline  reaction,  and  an  intensely  bitter  tiaiste  which  may 
be  distinctly  perceived  though  it  contain  no  more  than  ztt^utto  ot  the 
alkaloid.  The  best  solvents  for  strychnine  are  spirit  of  wine  or  chloro- 
form ;  it  is  but  very  sparingly  solulile  in  absolute  alcohol,  benzol, 
amylic  alcohol,  or  ether.  The  alcoholic  solution  deviates  the  ray  of 
polarized  light  to  the  left. 

Strychnine  is  not  restricted  to  the  fruit  of  the  plant  under  notice, 
but  also  occurs  in  the  wood  and  bark.^  It  is  moreover  found  in  the 
wood  of  the  root  of  Strychnos  colubrina  L.,  and  in  the  bark  of  the  root 
of  Strychnos  Tieute  Lesch.,  both  species  indigenous  to  the  Indian 
Archipelago. 

The  discovery  of  Brucine  was  made  in  1819  by  the  same  chemists, 
in  nux  vomica  bark,  then  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Brucea  ferruginea 
HeSritier  (B,  antidy8ent4irica  Miller),  an  Abyssinian  shrub  of  the  order 
SimarubesB.  The  presence  of  brucine  in  nux  vomica  and  St.  Ignatius' Bean 
was  pointed  out  by  them  in  1824.  Brucine,  dried  over  sulphuric  acid,  has 
the  formula  C^H'"*N"0*,  but  it  crystallizes  from  its  alcoholic  solution 
with  4  0H^.  In  bitterness  and  poisonous  properties,  as  well  as  in 
rotatory  power,  it  closely  resembles  strj'chninc,  differing  however  in 
the  following  particulars : — it  is  soluble  in  about  1 50  parts  of  l>oiling 
water,  melts  without  alteration  a  little  above  130°  C.  In  common  with 
its  salts,  it  accjuires  a  dark  red  coloiu*  when  moistened  with  concentrated 
nitric  acid. 

The  proportion  of  strychnine  in  nux  vomica  appears  to  vary  from 
J  to  i  per  cent.  That  of  brucine  is  variously  stated  to  be  012  (Merck), 
0*5  (Wittstein),  101  (Mayer)  per  cent. 

A  third  crystallizable  base,  called  Igasuvhie,  was  stated  in  1853  by 
Desnoix  to  occur  in  the  liquors  from  which  strychnine  and  brucine 
had  been  precipitated  by  lime.  Schiitzenberger  s  investigations  (1858) 
are  far  from  proving  the  existence  of  "igasurine."^ 

In  nux  vomica,  as  well  as  in  St  Ignatius'  Beans,  the  alkaloids, 

^  It  is  remarkable  that  parasitic  plants  of  2  Yov  further  information  on  igasurinc, 

the  onlerZioraMf/iarrtr  growing  on  .SYry<r/<w(W  consult    Omclin,    ChemMn/f   xvii.    (1SC(>) 

A'ux-vornica  ac<iuirc  the  i^isonous  proper-  589  ;  Watts,  Dicthuan/  of  Chfniwtn/,  ill. 

ticsof  the  latter. —PAnr/w.  o//m//«,  1808.  (ISOr))  243  ;    Phann,  Joiirn.    xviii.  flSyy) 

108.  4.S2. 
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according  to  their  discoverers,  are  combined  with  Strychnic  or  Igasuric 
Acid;  Ludwig  (1873),  who  prepared  this  body  from  the  latter  drug, 
describes  it  as  a  yellowish-brown  amorphous  mass,  having  a  strongly 
acid  reaction  and  a  sour  astringent  taste,  and  striking  a  dark  green 
with  ferric  salts.  We  have  ascertained  the  correctness  of  Ludwig  s 
observations. 

Nux  vomica  dried  at  IOC  C.  yielded  us  when  burnt  with  soda-lime 
1*822  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  indicating  about  113  per  cent,  of  protein 
substances.  By  boiling  ether,  we  removed  from  the  seeds  4*14  per  cent, 
of  fat ;  Meyer*  found  it  to  yield  butyric,  capronic,  caprylic,  caprinic  and 
other  acids  of  the  series  of  the  common  fatty  acids,  and  also  one  acid 
richer  in  carbon  than  stearic  acid.  Nux  vomica  also  contains  mucilage 
and  sugar.  The  latter,  which  according  to  Rebling  (1855)  exists  to  the 
extent  of  6  per  cent.,  reduces  cupric  oxide  without  the  aid  of  heat. 
When  macerated  in  water,  the  seeds  easily  undergo  lactic  fermentation, 
not  however  attended  with  decomposition  of  the  alkaloids.  The 
stability  of  strychnine  is  remarkable,  even  after  ten  years  of  contact 
with  putrescent  animal  substances. 

Commerce — Large  quantities  of  nux  vomica  are  brought  into  the 
London  market  from  British  India.^  The  export  from  Bombay  in  the 
year  1871-72  was  3341  cwt.,  all  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom.^ 
Madras  in  1869-70  exported  4805  cwt. ;  and  Calcutta  in  1865-66,  2801 
cwt.  The  quantity  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1870*  was 
5534  cwt. 

Nux  vomica  is  stated  by  Gamier  (l,  c.  page  429,  note)  to  be  largely 
exported  from  Cambodja  to  China. 

Uses — Tincture  and  extract  of  nux  vomica,  and  the  alkaloid  strych- 
nine, are  frequently  administered  as  tonic  remedies  in  a  variety  of 
disorders. 


SEMEN    IGNATII. 

Faba  Sancti  Ignatii;  St.  Ignatius^  Beans;  F.  Fives  de  Savnt-Ignace, 

Noix  Igasur;  G.  Ignatiusbohnen.^ 

Botanical  Origin — Strychnos  Ignatii  Bergius*  (S.  pkilippensis 
Blanco,  Ignatiana  philijypinica  Loureiro),  a  large  climbing  shrub,  grow- 
ing in  Bohol,  Samar,  and  Qebu,  islands  of  the  Bisaya  group  of  the  Pnilip- 
pines,  and  according  to  loureiro  in  Cochin  China,  where  it  has  been 
introduced.     The  inflorescence  and  foliage  are  known  to  botanists  only 


^  Jahresbericht  der  Chemie,  1876.  856. 

'  We  have  seen  1136  packagea  offered  in 
a  single  drug-sale  (30  March  1871). 

'  Statement  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation 
of  Bombay  for  1871-72,  pt.  ii.  62. 

*  No  later  returns  are  accessible. 

^  The  plant  and  seeds  are  known  in  the 
Bisaya  language  by  the  names  of  panga- 
guason,  aguason,  eanlara,  mananaog,  dan- 
cagay,  cataUmga  or  igasur ;  in  the  islands 
of  Bohol  and  (^ebu,  where  the  seeds  are 
produced,  bv  that  of  coyacoy,  and  by  the 
Spaniards  of  the  Philippines  as  Pepita  de 
Bisaya  or  Pepita  de  Catbalogan  (Clain, 


Bemedios  FaeUes,  Manila,  1857.  p.  610). 
The  name  St.  Ignatius*  Bean  applied  to 
them  in  Europe,  is  employed  m  South 
America  to  designate  the  seeds  of  several 
medicinal  Cueuroitacece,  as  those  of  FeniU 
lea  trilohata  L.,  Hypanthera  Ouapeva 
Manso  and  Anisosperma  Passidora  Manso. 
*  Materia  Mediea,  Stockholm,  1778.  L 
146. — ^We  omit  citing  the  Linnean  Ignalia 
amara,  as  it  has  been  shown  by  Bentham 
that  the  plant  so  named  by  the  younger 
Linnseus  is  Posoqueria  longijhra  Aubl  of 
the  order  Bubiacece,  a  native  of  Guiana. 
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from  the  clcHcriptionH  given  by  Lourciro '  and  Blanco.'  The  finiit  is 
Hplierical,  or  Hoinetiines  ovoid,  4^  inches  in  diameter  by  6}  long,  as 
HMown  by  liny  and  IVtiver's  figure.  It  has  a  smooth  brittle  shell  en- 
closing HiM>dH  to  thi'!  number  of  about  24.  G.  Bennett,*  who  saw  the 
fruits  at  Manila  sold  in  the  bazaar,  says  they  contain  from  1  to  12 
h<*(mIs,  iiiilKMlded  in  a  glutinous  blackish  pulp.^  Accordmg  to  Jagor' 
th('  slirul)  is  abundant  near  Bascy,  in  the  south-western  part  of  the 
island  of  »Saniar,  on  the  straits  of  San  Juanico ;  its  seeds  are  met  with 
as  a  medicine  in  many  houses  in  the  Philippines. 

History — It  is  stak^l  by  Murray^  and  later  writers  that  this  seed 
was  inirodu('(Ml  into  Kurope  from  the  Philippines  by  the  Jesuits,  who, 
on  account  of  its  virtues,  bestowed  upon  it  the  name  of  Ignatius,  the 
foun<ler  of  their  order.  However  this  may  be,  the  earliest  account  of 
the  drug  a])])eai-s  to  be  that  comunmicated  by  Camelli,  Jesuit  mLs- 
sionary  at  Manila,  to  Ilay  and  Petiver,  and  by  them  laid  before  the 
lloyal  Society  of  Lcmdon  ni  1G09.'  Camelli  proclaimed  the  seed  to  be 
th(^  Nux  Vomica  lajithna  of  the  Arabian  physician  Serapion,  who 
flourished  in  the  Dth  ci^ntury;  but  in  our  opinion  there  is  no  warrant 
whnti^ver  for  supposing  it  to  have  been  known  at  so  remote  a  period.® 
Oamelli  staters  that  the  seed,  which  he  calls  Nux  Pepita  sen  Faba  Sancti 
l(/mUli\  is  niueh  esteemed  as  a  remedy  in  various  disorders,  though  he 
was  well  awan^  of  its  pjMsonous  properties  when  too  freely  administered. 
In  (lerinany,  St.  Ignatius'  Bean  was  made  known  about  the  same 
period  by  Hohn  of  Lciipzig." 

The  drug  is  found  in  the  Indian  bazaars  imder  a  name  which  is 
evidently  cornii)ted  from  the  Spanish  jx'piUi.  It  is  met  with  in  the 
drugshops  of  China  as  LcU'SUivj-icivo,  i.e.  Luzon  fruit. 

Description — St.  Ignatius'  Beans  are  about  an  inch  in  length; 
ihrir  form  is  ovoid,  yet  by  mutual  pressure  it  is  rendered  very  irre- 
gular, and  th(\y  are  .S-,  4-,  or  o-sided,  bhnitly  angular,  or  flattish,  with  a 
conspicuous  hilum  at  one  end.  In  tlie  fresh  state,  they  are  covered 
with  silvery  ad] )ressed  hairs:  portions  of  a  shaggy  brown  epidermis 
are  lu'n>  and  tliere  perceptible  on  those  found  in  commerce,  but  in 
th(^  majority  the  seed  shows  tlie  dull  grey,  granular  surface  of  the 
albumen  itself. 

Notwithstanding  the  diflerent  outward  appearance,  the  structure  of 
St.  Ignatius'  B(»ans  accords  with  that  of  nux  vomica.  The  radicle  how- 
(^ver  is  longer,  thicker,  and  fre([uently  somewhat  bent,  and  the  cotyle- 
dons are  more  pointed.     The  horny  brownish  albumen  is  translucent. 


*  Flora  Cwh'tnchinnmA^  cd.  Willd.  i. 
(1793)  irw. 

•-»  Flora  de  FiUphwH,  cd.  2.  1845.  01. 
'  London     Med,     and     Phyn.     Journ, 
January  1832.  * 

*  The  only  specimen  of  the  fruit  I  have 
Been  was  in  the  i>098C8sion  of  my  hito 
friend  Mr.  Morson.  It  measurcil  exactly 
4  inches  in  diameter,  and  when  o})eued 
(15  January  1872)  was  found  t(»  contain  17 
mature,  wcll-fonncd  seeds,  with  remnants 
of  dried  pulp. — I).  H.  I  liavo  seen  another 
one  in  tlic  Janlin  des  Plantcs,  Paris.  — F.  A.  F. 

"  JieUen  in  d*\n  Ph'dippincn^  Berlin,  1873. 
213. 


^  Apparatus MedkamhuimyYi.  (1792)20. 

"f  Phil  Trans,  xxi.  (1099)  44.  87;  Ray, 
nut.  Plant,  iii.  lib.  31.  118. 

"  The  riiilippines  were  unknown  to  the 
Europeans  of  the  Middle  Ages.  They  were 
discovered  by  Magellan  in  ir)21,  but  their 
con(iuest  by  the  Spaniards  was  not  eflec- 
tualfy  commenced  until  1505.  Previous 
to  the  Spanisli  occupation,  they  were 
f^overned  by  petty  chiefs,  and  were  fre- 
(luented  for  the  purposes  of  commcrco  by 
Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Malays. 

°  Martiny,  EncyklojHidie  dcr  Pohtcaaren- 
kundc,  i.  (1843)  570. 
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very  hard,  and  difficult  to  split.  The  whole  seed  swells  considerably 
by  prolonged  digestion  in  warm  water,  and  has  then  a  heavy,  earthy 
smell.     The  beans  are  intensely  bitter  and  highly  poisonous. 

Microscopic  Structure— The  hairs  of  the  epidermis  are  of  an 
analogous  structure,  but  more  simple  than  in  nux  vomica.  The  albumen 
and  cotyledons  agree  in  structural  features  with  those  of  the  same  parts 
in  nux  vomica. 

Chemical  Composition — Strychnine  exists  to  the  extent  of  about 
lo  per  cent.;  the  seeds  also  contain  Oo  per  cent,  of  brucine.  Dried 
over  sulphuric  acid  and  burnt  with  soda-lime,  it  yielded  us  an  average 
of  1*78  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  which  would  answer  to  about  10  per  cent, 
of  albuminoid  matter. 

Commerce — We  have  no  information  as  to  the  collection  of  the 
drug.  The  seeds  are  met  with  irregularly  in  English  trade,  being 
sometimes  very  abundant,  at  others  scarcely  obtainable. 

Uses — The  same  as  those  of  nux  vomica.  When  procurable  at  a 
moderate  price,  the  seeds  are  valued  for  the  manufacture  of  strychnine. 

RADIX  SPIGELI^. 

Radix  Spigelice  Marilandicce ;  Indian  Pink  Root,  Carolina  Pink 

Root,  Spigelia} 

Botanical  Origin — Spigelia  mamlandica  L.,  an  herbaceous  plant 
about  a  foot  high,  indigenous  in  the  woods  of  North  America,  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Wisconsin  and  southward.  According  to  Wood  and 
Bache,  it  is  collected  chiefly  in  the  Western  and  South-western  States. 

History — The  anthelminthic  properties  of  the  root,  discovered  by  the 
Indians,  were  brought  to  notice  in  Europe  about  the  year  1754  by 
Linning,  Garden,  and  Chalmei-s,  physicians  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 
The  drug  was  admitted  to  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  in  1788. 

Description — Pink  root  has  a  near  resemblance  to  serpentary,  con- 
sisting of  a  short,  knotty,  dark  brown  rhizome  emitting  slender  wiry 
roots.  It  is  quite  wanting  in  the  peculiar  odour  of  the  latter  drug,  or 
indeed  in  any  aroma;  in  taste  it  is  slightly  bitter  and  acrid.  Sometimas 
the  entire  plant  with  its  quadrangular  stems  a  foot  high  is  imported. 
It  has  opposite  leaves  about  3  inches  long,  sessile,  ovate-lanceolate, 
acuminate,  smooth  or  pubescent. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  transverse  section  of  the  rhizome, 
about  T^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  shows  a  small  woody  zone  enclosing  a 
large  pith  of  elliptic  outline,  consisting  of  thin-walled  cells.  Ususdly 
the  central  tissue  is  decayed.  In  the  roots,  the  middle  cortical  layer 
predominates;  it  swells  in  water,  after  which  its  large  cells  display  fine 
spiral  markings.  The  nucleus-sheath  observable  in  serpentary  is 
wanting  in  spigelia. 

Chemical  Composition — Not  satisfactorily  known:  the  vessels  of 
the  wood  contain  resin,  the  parenchyme  starch;  in  the  cortical  part  of 
the  rhizome  some  tannic  matters  occur,  but  not  in  the  roots.     FeneuUe 


^  Pink  Hoot  is  sometimes  erroneously  latinized  in  price-lists,  ** Radix  caryophyUi, 

2£ 
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(1823)  asserts  that  the  drug  yields  a  little  essential  oiL  The  experi- 
ments of  Bureau^  show  that  spigelia  acts  on  rabbits  and  other  animah 
as  a  nai*cotico-acri<l  poison. 

Uses — Spigelia  has  long  been  reputed  a  most  efBcient  medicine  for 
the  expulsion  of  Anairh  luvibt^icoides,  but  according  to  Still^,'  its  real 
value  for  this  purpose  has  probably  been  over-estimaic<l.  This  author 
speaks  of  it  as  passcssing  alterative  and  tonic  properties.  In  England,  it 
is  rarely  prescribed  by  the  regular  practitioner,  but  is  used  as  a  household 
medicine  in  some  districts.    It  is  much  employed  in  the  United  States. 


GENTIANE^. 

RADIX   GENTIANS. 

Gentian  Root;  F.  Racine  cU  Oentiane;  G.  EnziammcrzeL 

Botanical  Origin — Gentiana  lutea  L.,  a  handsome  perennial  herb, 
growing  3  feet  high,  indigenous  to  open  grassy  places  on  the  mountains 
of  Middle  and  Southern  Europe.  It  occurs  m  Portugal,  Spain,  the 
Pyrenees,  in  the  islands  of  Sarcfinia  and  Corsica,  in  the  Apennines,  the 
mountains  of  Auvergne,  the  Jura,  the  Vosges,  the  Black  Forest,  and 
throughout  the  chain  of  the  Alps  as  far  as  Bosnia  and  the  Danubian 
Principalities.  Among  the  mountains  of  Germany,  it  Is  found  on  the 
Suabian  Alps  near  Wurzburg,  and  here  and  there  in  Thuringia,  but  not 
further  north,  nor  does  it  occur  in  the  British  Islands. 

History — ^The  name  Gentiana  is  said  to  be  derived  from  Gentius,a 
king  of  the  Illyrians,  living  u.c.  180-1C7,  by  whom,  according  to  both 
Pliny  and  Diascorides,  the  plant  was  noticed.  Wliethcr  the  species 
thus  named  was  Gentiana  lutea  is  doubtful.  During  the  middle  ages, 
gentian  was  commonly  employed  for  the  cure  of  disease,  and  as  an 
antidote  to  poison.  Tragus  in  1552  mentions  it  as  a  means  of  diluting 
wounds,  an  application  which  has  been  resorted  to  in  modem  medical 
practice. 

Description — The  plant  has  a  cylindrical,  fleshy,  simple  root,  of 
pale  colour,  occasionally  almost  as  much  as  4  feet  in  length  by  1 J  inches 
in  thickness,  producing  1  to  4  aerial  stems. 

The  dried  root  of  commerce  is  in  irregular,  contorted  pieces,  several 
inches  in  length,  and  i  to  1  inch  in  thickness;  the  piecx?s  are  much 
wrinkled  longitudinally,  and  marked  transversely,  especially  in  their 
upper  portion,  with  ninnerous  rings.  Very  often  they  arc  split 
to  facilitate  drying.  They  are  of  a  yellowish  brown;  internally  of  a 
more  orange  tint,  spongy,  with  a  peculiar,  di.sagrecable,  heavy  odour, 
and  intensely  bitter  taste.  The  crown  of  the  root,  which  is  vsomewhat 
thickened,  is  clothed  with  the  scaly  bases  of  leaves.  The  root  is  tough 
and  flexible, — brittle  only  immediately  after  drying.  We  found  it  to 
lose  in  weight  about  18  per  cent,  by  complete  <b"ying  in  a  water-bath; 
it  regained  16  per  cent,  by  being  afterwards  exposed  to  the  air. 

^  De  la  familU  des  Loganiac^es,  1856.  «  Thempeulics    and    Matfria    Medica. 

130.  Philadelphia,  ii.  (1868)  651. 
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Microscopic  Structure — A  transverse  section  shows  the  bark 
separated  by  a  dark  cambial  zone  from  the  central  column ;  the  radial 
arrangement  of  the  tissues  is  only  obvious  in  the  latter  part.  In  the 
bark,  liber  fibres  are  wanting ;  and  in  the  centre  there  is  no  distinct 
pith.  The  fibro-vascular  bundles  are  devoid  of  thick -walled  ligneous 
prosenchyme;  this  may  explain  the  consistence,  and  the  short  even 
fracture  of  the  root.  It  is  moreover  remarkable  on  account  of  the 
absence  both  of  starch  and  oxalate  of  calcium;  the  cells  appear  to 
contain  chiefly  sugar  and  a  little  fat  oil. 

Chemical  Composition — The  bitter  taste  of  gentian  is  due  to  a 
substance  called  OentiopicAn  or  OentiaTi-bitter,  L?®H*0".  Several 
chemists,  as  Henry,  Caventou,  Trommsdorfi*,  Leconte  and  Dulk  have 
described  the  bitter  principle  of  gentian  in  an  impure  state,  under  the 
name  of  Gentianin,  but  Kromayer  in  1862  first  obtained  it  in  a  state 
of  purity.  Gentiopicrin  is  a  neutral  body  crystallizing  in  colourless 
needles,  which  readily  dissolve  in  water.  It  is  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine, 
but  in  absolute  alcohol  only  when  aided  by  heat;  it  does  not  dissolve 
in  ether.  A  solution  of  caustic  potash  or  soda  forms  with  it  a  yellow 
solution.  Under  the  influence  of  a  dilute  mineral  acid,  gentiopicrin  is 
resolved  into  glucose,  and  an  amorphous,  yellowish-brown,  neutral  sub- 
stance, named  Oentiogenin,  Fresh  gentian  roots  yield  somewhat  more 
than  ^jy  per  cent,  of  gentiopicrin ;  from  the  dried  root  it  could  not  be 
obtained  in  a  crystallized  state.  The  medicinal  Tincture  of  Gentian, 
mixed  with  solution  of  caustic  potash,  loses  its  bitterness  in  a  few  days, 
probably  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  gentiopicrin. 

Another  constituent  of  gentian  root  is   Oentianin  or  gerUiain 

(CW 
Ci*Hio05  or  (OH)2C«H3.CO.C«H2  ^  O^.     It  forms  tasteless  yellowish 

prisms,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  requirmg  about  5000  parts  of 
water  for  solution.  With  alkalis  it  yields  intensely  yellow  crystalliz- 
able  compounds,  which,  however,  are  easily  decomposed  already  by 
carbonic  acid.  Gentianin  may  be  sublimed  if  carefully  heated  at  250**  C. 
By  melting  it  with  caustic  potash,  acetic  acid,  phloroglucin, 
C«H3(OH)8,  and  oxysaUcyUc  acid,  C«H3(OH)2COOH,  are  produced,  as 
shown  in  1875  by  Hlasiwetz  and  Habermann.  The  name  of  gentianic 
acid  or  gentisinic  acid  had  been  applied  to  the  oxysalicylic  acid  obtained 
by  the  above  decomposition  before  it  was  identified  with  oxysalicylic 
acid  from  other  sources. 

Gentian  root  abounds  in  pectin  ;  it  also  contains,  to  the  extent  of  12 
to  15  per  cent.,  an  uncrystallizable  sugar,  of  which  advantage  is  taken 
in  Southern  Bavaria  and  Switzerland  for  the  manufacture  by  fermenta- 
tion and  distillation  of  a  potable  spirit.*  This  use  of  gentian  and  its 
consumption  in  medicine  have  led  to  the  plant  being  almost  extirpated 
in  some  parts  of  Switzerland  where  it  formerly  abounded. 

The  experiments  of  Maisch  (1876)  and  Ville  (1877)  have  shown 
tannic  matters  to  be  absent  from  the  root. 

Commerce — Gentian  root  finds  its  way  into  English  commerce 
through  the  German  houses  ;  and  some  is  shipped  from  Marseilles.  The 
quantity  imported  into  the  United  Kingom  in  1870  was  1100  cwt. 

^  Th.  MaztiaB,  Pharm.  Journ.  xiL  (1853)  371. 
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Uses — Gentian  is  much  used  in  medicine  as  a  bitter  tonia  Ground 
to  powder,  the  root  is  an  ingredient  in  some  of  the  compositions  sold  for 
feeding  cattle. 

Substitutes— It  can  hardly  be  said  that  gentian  is  adulterated,  yet 
the  roots  of  several  other  species  possessing  similar  properties  are  occa- 
sionally collected ;  of  these  we  may  name  the  following : — 

1.  Oentiana  purpurea  L. — This  species  is  found  in  Alpine  meadows 
of  the  Apennines,  Savoy  and  Switzerland,  in  Transylvania,  and  in  South- 
western Norway  ;  a  variety  also  in  Kamtchatka.^  The  root  is  frequently 
collected  ;^  it  attains  at  most  18  inches  in  length  and  a  diameter  of 
about  1  inch  at  the  summit,  from  which  arise  8  to  10  aerial  stems, 
clothed  below  with  many  scaly  remains  of  leaves.  The  top  of  the 
root  has  thus  a  peculiar  branched  appearance,  never  found  in  the  root 
of  G.  luUUy  with  which  in  all  other  respects  that  of  G,  purpurea  agrees. 
The  latter  is  perhaps  even  more  intensely  bitter. 

2.  G.  puiutnta  L. — Nearly  the  same  description  applies  to  this 
species,  w^hich  is  a  native  of  the  Alps  of  South-Eastem  France,  Savoy, 
the  southern  parts  of  Switzerland,  extending  eastward  to  Austria, 
Hungary  and  Koumelia. 

3.  G.  iHtnnonica  Scop. — a  plant  of  the  mountains  of  Austria,  un- 
known in  the  Swiss  Alps,  has  a  root  which  does  not  attain  the  length 
or  the  thickness  of  the  root  of  G.  piirjmrea,  with  which  it  agrees  in 
other  respects.     It  is  officinal  in  the  Austrian  Pharmacopoeia. 

4.  G.  Cateabcei  Walter  (6r.  Saponaria  L.) — indigenous  in  the  United 
States.  Its  root,  usually  not  exceeding  3  inches  in  length  by  ^  inch  in 
diameter,  has  a  very  thin  woody  column  within  a  spongy  whitish 
cortical  tissue  and  a  bright  yellow  epidermis.  This  root  is  less  bitter 
than  the  above  enumerated  drugs ;  the  same  remark  applies  also  to 
those  European  Gentianae  which  like  G,  Catesbcci  are  provided  with 
blue  flowers. 

HERBA  CHIRATiE. 

Herba  Chirettce  vel  Chiraytoi ;   Chiretia  or  Chirayta. 

Botanical  Origin — Ophdia^  Gltiraia  Grisebach  (Gentiana  Chir- 
ayifa  Roxb.),  an  annual  herb  of  the  moiuitainous  regions  of  Northern 
India  from  Simla  through  Kumaon  to  the  Murung  district  in  South- 
eastern Nepal. 

History — Chiretta  has  long  been  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 
Hindus,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  Susruta.  It 
is  called  in  Sanscrit  Kirdta-iilda,  which  means  the  bitter  plant  of 
the  Kirdtus,  the  Kirfttas  being  an  outcast  race  of  niountaineei:s  in  the 
north  of  India.     In  England,  it  began  to  attract  some  attention  about 

^Grisebach  {Di*uVetjetation'(ler  A'n/f,  i.  swcetroot,  ****?Wro^"accortlingtoSchttl)eler, 

1872. 223)  gives  very  interesting  particulars  PjlanzeniceU  ^^orwfffejvi,  1873-1875,  p.  259.' 

relating  to  the  area  of  growtli  ot  Gentiana  *  'O-piWuv,  to  bless,  in  allusion  to  tlie 

purpurfiif  G.  punctata  and  G.  pannonlca,  medical    >'irtue8    of    the    herb. — Fig.    in 

He  is  tlccidcdly  of  the  opinion  that  they  Bentley  and  Trimen,  Med,  Plants^  part  7 

are  distinct  sjHicies.  (1876). 

'  In  Norway  it  is,  strange  to  say,  called 
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the  year  1829 ;  and  in  1839  was  introduced  into  the  Edinburgh  Pharma- 
copoeia.    The  plant  was  first  described  by  Roxburgh  in  1814. 

Chiretta  was  regarded  by  Guibourt  as  the  Calamus  aromaticus  of 
the  ancients,  but  the  improbability  of  this  being  correct  was  well 
pointed  out  by  F4e^  and  by  Royle,  and  is  now  generally  admitted. 

Description — The  entire  plant  is  collected  when  in  flower,  or  more 
commonly  when  the  capsules  are  fully  formed,  and  tied  up  with  a  slip 
of  bamboo  into  flattish  bundles  of  about  3  feet  long,^  each  weighing  when 
dry  from  IJ  to  2  lb.  The  stem,  y-^  to  ^  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  is  of 
an  orange-brown,  sometimes  of  a  dark  purplish  colour;  the  tapering 
simple  root,  often  much  exceeding  the  stem  in  thickness,  is  2  to  4  inches 
long  and  up  to  ^  an  inch  thick.  It  is  le&s  frequently  branched,  but 
always  provided  with  some  rootlets.  In  stronger  specimens,  the  root  is 
somewhat  oblique  or  geniculate ;  perhaps  the  stem  is  in  this  case  the 
product  of  a  second  year's  growth  and  the  plant  not  strictly  annual. 
Each  plant  usually  consists  of  a  single  stem,  yet  occasionally  two 
or  more  spring  from  a  single  root.  The  stem  rises  to  a  height  of  2  to  3 
feet,  and  is  cylindrical  in  its  lower  and  middle  portion^  but  bluntly 
quadrangular  in  its  upper,  the  four  edges  being  each  marked  with  a 
prominent  decurrent  line,  as  in  Erythrcea  Centaurium  and  many  other 
plants  of  the  order.  The  decussate  ramification  resembles  that  of  other 
gentians ;  its  stems  are  jointed  at  intervals  of  1^  to  3  or  4  inches, 
bearing  opposite  semi-amplexicaul  leaves  on  their  cicatrices.  The  stem 
consists  in  its  lower  portion  of  a  large  woody  column,  coated  with  a 
very  thin  rind,  and  enclosing  a  comparatively  large  pith.  The  upper 
parts  of  the  stem  and  branches  contain  a  broad  ring  of  thick-walled 
woody  parenchyme.  The  numerous  slender  axillary  and  opposite 
branches  are  elongated,  and  thus  constitute  a  dense  umbellate  panicle. 
They  are  smooth  and  glabrous,  of  a  greenish  or  brownish  grey  colour. 

The  leaves  are  ovate-acuminate,  cordate  at  the  base,  entire,  sessile, 
the  largest  1  inch  or  more  in  length,  3-  to  5-  or  7-nerved,  the  midrib 
being  strongest.  At  each  division  of  the  panicle  there  are  two  small 
bracts.  The  yellow  corolla  is  rotate,  4-lobed,  with  glandular  pits  above 
the  base ;  the  calyx  is  one-third  the  length  of  the  petals,  which  are 
about  half  an  inch  long.  The  one-celled,  bivalved  capsule  contains 
numerous  seeds. 

The  flowers  share  the  intense  bitterness  of  the  whole  drug.  The 
wood  of  stronger  stems  is  devoid  of  the  bitter  principles. 

Chemical  Composition— A  chemical  examination  of  chiretta  has 
been  made  at  our  request  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Ludwig  of 
Jena,  by  his  assistant  Mr.  Hohn.  The  chief  results  of  this  careful  and 
elaborate  investigation  may  be  thus  described.* 

Among  the  bitter  principles  of  the  drug,  Ophdic  Acid,  C^'H*0", 
occurs  in  the  largest  proportion.  It  is  an  amorphous,  viscid,  yellow 
substance,  of  an  acidulous,  persistently  bitter  taste,  and  a  faint  gentian- 
like odour.  With  basic  acetate  of  lead,  it  produces  an  abundant  yellow 
precipitate.  Ophelic  acid  does  not  form  an  insoluble  compound  with 
tannin ;  it  dissolves  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether.     The  first  solution 

^  Cours  (TJIistoirt  nat.   pharmaceutlque,        presently  are  usually  much  shorter. 
iL  (1828)  396.  '  For  full  details,  see  Archiv  der  Phar- 

s  The  other  kinds  of  chiretta  to  be  named        nuick,  189  ( 1869)  229. 
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causes  the  separation  of  protoxide  of  copper  from  an  alkaline  tartrate  of 
that  metal. 

A  second  bitter  principle,  Chiratin,  (?^*®0",  may  be  removed  by 
means  of  tannic  acid,  with  which  it  forms  an  insoluble  compound. 
Chiratin  is  a  neutral,  not  distinctly  crystalline,  light  yellow,  hyi 
scopic  powder,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether  and  in  warm  water.  By  boiJ 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  decomposed  into  Chiratogenin,  C^^H'^C,  an< 
ophelic  acid.  Chiratogenin  is  a  brownish,  amorphous  substance,  soluble 
in  alcohol  but  not  in  water,  nor  yielding  a  tannic  compound.  No 
sugar  is  formed  in  this  decomposition. 

These  results  exhibit  no  analogy  to  those  obtained  in  the  analysis 
of  the  European  gentians.  Finally,  Hohn  remarked  in  chiretta  a 
crystallizable,  tasteless,  yellow  substance,  but  its  quantity  was  so 
minute  that  no  investigation  of  it  could  be  made. 

The  leaves  of  chiretta,  dried  at  100"  C.,aflrorded  7*5  per  cent,  of  ash; 
the  stems  37  ;  salts  of  potassium  and  calcium  prevailing  in  both. 

Uses. — Chiretta  is  a  pure  bitter  tonic,  devoid  of  aroma  and  astrin- 

fency.  In  intense  bitterness  it  exceeds  gentian,  Hryfhrcva  and  other 
luropean  plants  of  the  same  order.  It  is  much  valued  in  India,  but  is 
not  very  extensively  used  in  England,  and  not  at  all  on  the  Continent. 
It  is  said  to  be  employed  when  cheap,  in  place  of  gentian,  to  impart 
flavour  to  the  compositions  now  sold  as  CattU  Foods. 

Substitutes  and  Adulteration — Some  other  species  of  Ophelia^ 
namely,  0.  angustifolia  Don,  0.  densifolia  Griseb.,  0.  elegans  Wight, 
0.  pulchdla  Don,  and  0.  mvZtiflora  Dalz,  two  or  three  species  of 
ExacuTYiy  besides  Andrographis  paniculata  Wall.,  are  more  or  less 
known  in  the  Indian  bazaars  by  the  name  of  Chiretta^  and  possess 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  bitter  tonic  properties  of  that  drug. 
Another  Gentianacea,  Slcvogtia  orientalis  Uriseb.,  is  called  Chota 
Chiretta,  i.e.  small  chiretta.  It  would  exceed  due  limits  were  we  to 
describe  each  of  these  plants :  we  have  therefore  given  a  somewhat 
detailed  description  of  the  true  chiretta,  which  will  suffice  for  its  identi- 
fication. We  have  frequently  examined  the  chiretta  found  in  the 
English  market,  but  have  never  met  with  any  other  than  the  legitimate 
sort.-  Bentley  noticed  in  1874  the  substitution  of  Ophelict  angustofolia, 
which  he  found  to  be  by  far  less  bitter  than  true  chiretta. 


CONVOLVULACE^. 

SCAMMONIUM. 

Scammony ;  F.  Satminon^e ;  G.  Scammoniuin, 

Botanical  Origin — Convolvulus  Scarfvinonia  L.,  a  twining  plant 
much  resembling  the  conuiion  C,  arvenms  of  Europe,  but  differing 
from  it  in  being  of  larger  size,  and  having  a  stout  tap-root.     It  occurs 

'  Moodeen  Sheriff,  Suppl,  to  the  Pliarma"  ^  Mr.  E.  A.  Webb  has  pointed  out  a  case 

copopia  of  India,  1869.  pp.  138.  189. — Con-  of  false-packing   in   which   the    roots    of 

suit  a\ao  Pharmacojxria  of  Itulia,  1868.  pp.  Ruhia  eordifolia  L.  (Munjit)  had  been  ca- 

\iS-9,  closed  in  the  bundles  of  chiretta. 
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in  waste  bushy  places  in  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  the  Greek  Islands, 
extending  northward  to  the  Crimea  and  Southern  Russia,  but  appears 
to  be  wanting  in  Northern  Africa,  Italy,  and  in  all  the  western  parts 
of  the  Mediterranean  basin. 

History — The  dried  milky  juice  of  the  scammony  plant  has  been 
known  as  a  medicine  from  very  ancient  times.  Theophrastus  in  the  3rd 
century  B.C.  was  acquainted  with  it;  it  was  likewise  familiar  to 
Dioscorides,  Pliny,  Celsus,  and  Rufus  of  Ephesus,  each  of  whom  has 
given  sotifie  account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  collected.  Scam- 
mony used  then  also  to  be  called  Diagt^dion,  from  the  Greek  word 
SoKpv.  tear.  The  mediaeval  Arabian  physicians  also  knew  scammony 
and  the  plant  from  which  it  is  derived.  The  drug  was  used  in  Britain 
in  the  10th  and  11th  centuries,  and  would  appear  to  be  one  of  the 
medicines  recommended  to  King  Alfred  the  Great,  by  Heliaa,  patriarch 
of  Jerusalem.^  It  is  repeatedly  named  in  the  medical  writings  in  use 
prior  to  the  Norman  conquest  (A.D.  1066),  in  one  of  which  directions 
are  given  for  recognizing  the  goodness  of  the  drug  by  the  white 
emulsion  it  produces  when  wetted. 

The  botanists  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  as  Brunfels,  Gesner, 
Matthiolus,  Dodonaeus,  and  the  Bauhins,  described  and  figured  the 
plant  partly  under  the  name  of  Scarrvmonia  syinaca.  The  collecting 
of  the  drug  was  well  described  by  Russell,  an  English  physician  of 
Aleppo  (1752),  whose  account^  is  accompanied  by  an  excellent  figure 
representing  the  plant  and  the  means  of  obtaining  its  juice. 

Scammony  was  formerly  distinguished  by  the  names  Aleppo  and 
Smyrna,  the  former  sort  being  twice  or  thrice  as  costly  as  the  latter  ; 
at  the  present  day  Aleppo  scammony  has  quite  lost  its  pre-eminence. 

Localities  producing  the  drug — Scammony  is  collected  in  Asia 
Minor,  from  Brussa  and  Boli  in  the  north,  to  Macri  and  Adalia  in  the 
south,  and  eastward  as  far  as  Angora.  But  the  mast  productive 
localities  within  this  area  are  the  valley  of  the  Mendereh,  south 
of  Smyrna :  and  the  districts  of  Kirkagach  and  Demirjik,  north  of  that 
town.  The  neighbourhood  of  Aleppo  likewise  affords  the  drug.  A 
little  is  obtained  further  south  in  Syria,  from  the  woody  hills  and 
valleys  about  the  lake  of  Tiberias  and  Mount  Carmel. 

Production — The  scammony  plant  has  a  long  woody  root,  which 
throws  off  downwards  a  few  lateral  branches,  and  produces  from  its 
knotty  summit  numeroiLs  twining  stems  which  are  persistent  and 
woody  at  the  base.  In  plants  of  three  or  four  years  old,  the  root  may 
be  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter ;  in  older  specimens  it  sometimes 
acquires  a  diameter  of  three  or  four  inches.  In  length,  it  is  from  two 
to  three  feet,  according  to  the  depth  of  soil  in  which  it  grows.  When 
the  root  is  woimded,  there  exudes  a  milky  juice  which  dries  up  to  a 


*  Such  is  the  opinion  expressed  by  the 
R^v.  O.  Cockayne.  The  letter  of  Helias  to 
Alfred  is  imperfect,  and  mentions  only  bal- 
sam, petroleum,  theriaka,  and  a  white  stone 
used  as  a  charm.  But  from  the  reference 
to  these  four  articles  in  another  part  of  the 
MS.,  in  connection  with  scammony,  ammo- 
niacum,  tratfacanth,  and  galbanum,  there 
is  ground  for  believing  that  the   lattor 


(Syrian  and  Persian)  drugs  were  included 
in  the  lost  part  of  the  patriarch's  letter. 
— See  Ijeeendoms,  Wortcunning  and  Star- 
craft  of  Early  England,  edited  by  Coc- 
kayne (Master  of  the  Rolls  Series),  voL  iu 
paces  xxiv.  289.  175,  also  273.  281. 

^Medical  Observations  and  IwinirUs^  i« 
(1767)  12. 
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golden-brown,  transparent,  gammy-looking   substance: — this  is  pure 
acammony} 

The  method  followed  in  collecting  scainmony  for  use  appears  to  be 
nearly  the  same  in  all  localities.  It  has  been  thus  described  to  us  by 
two  eye-witnesses,  both  long  resident  in  the  East.^  Operations  com- 
mence by  clearing  away  the  bushes  among  which  the  plant  is  commonly 
found ;  the  soil  around  the  latter  is  then  removed,  so  as  to  leave  4  or  6 
inches  of  the  root  exposed.  This  Ls  then  cut  off  in  a  slanting  direction 
at  2  to  4  inches  below  the  crown,  and  a  mussel-shell  is  stuck  mto  it  just 
beneath  the  lowest  edge,  so  as  to  receive  the  milky-sap  which  instantly 
flows  out.  The  shells  are  usually  loft  till  evening,  when  they  are  col- 
lected, and  the  cut  part  of  the  root  scraped  with  a  knife,  so  as  to  remove 
any  partially  dried  drops  of  juice.  These  latter  are  called  by  the 
Smyrna  peasants,  kainiaic  or  cream,  the  softer  contents  of  the  shell  being 
called  galu  or  milk. 

Sometimes  the  scammony  is  allowed  to  dry  in  the  shell,  and  such 
must  be  regarded  as  representing  the  drug  in  its  utmost  perfection. 
But  scammony  in  shells  is  not  brought  into  commerce,  though  a  little 
of  it  is  reserved  by  the  peasants  for  their  own  use. 

The  contents  of  the  shells  and  the  scraped-ofl*  drops  are  next  emptied 
into  a  covered  copper  pot  or  a  leathern  bag,  carried  home,  made  homo- 
genous by  mixing  with  a  knife,  and  at  once  allowed  to  dry.  In  this 
way  a  form  of  scammony  is  obtained  closely  approaching  that  dried  in 
the  shell.  But  it  is  a  quality  of  exceptional  goodnass.  Usually  the 
peasant  does  not  dry  off  the  juice  promptly,  but  allows  his  daily  gather- 
ings to  accumulate ;  and  when  he  has  collected  a  pound  or  two,  he 
places  it  in  the  sunshine  to  soften,  and  then  kneads  it,  sometimes  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  water,  into  a  plastic  mass,  which  he  lastly  allows 
to  dry.  By  this  long  exposure  to  heat,  and  retention  in  a  liquid  state, 
the  scammony  juice  undergoes  fermentation,  acquires  a  strong  cheesy 
odour  and  dark  colour,  and  when  finally  dried,  exhibits  a  more  or  less 
porous  or  bubbly  structure,  never  observable  in  shell  scammony. 

Scammony  is  very  extensively  adulterated.  The  adulteration  is 
often  performed  by  the  peasants,  who  mix  foreign  substances  into  the 
drug  while  it  is  yet  soft ;  and  it  is  also  effected  by  the  dealers,  some  of 
whom  purchase  it  of  the  pea^sants  in  a  half-dried  state.  The  substances 
used  for  sophistication  are  numerous,  the  commonest  and  most  easily 
detected  being,  according  to  our  experience,  carbonate  of  lime  and  flour. 
Woodashes,  earth  (not  always  calcareous),  gum  arable,  and  tragacanth 
are  also  employed  ;  more  rarely,  wax,  yolk  of  egg,  pounded  scammony 
roots,  rosin,  or  black-lead. 

Description — The  pure  juice  of  the  root,  simply  dried  by  exposure 
to  the  sun  and  air,  is  an  amorphous,  transparent,  brittle  substance,  of 
resinous  aspect,  a  yellowish-brown  colour,  and  glossy  fracture.  Scam- 
mony possessing  these  characters  is  occasionally  met  with  in  the  form 
of  flattish  irregular  masses,  about  ^  to  J  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  very 
brittle  by  reason  of  internal  fissures,  yet  with  but  few  air-cavities.     In 

^  Named  probably  from  SKa/i/io,  a  trench  found  in  Pharm.  Journ.  xiii.  (1854)  264  ; 

or  pitj  in  allusion  to  tho  excavation  made  theotherisMr.  Edward  T.  Rogers,  formerly 

around  the  root.  of  Caiffa,   now  (1874)  British   Consul  at 

^  The  one  was  the  late  Mr.  S.  H.  Maltass  Cairo, 
of  Smyrna,  whoso  interesting  paper  may  be 
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mass,  it  is  of  a  chesnut-brown,  but  in  small  fragments  it  is  seen  to  be 
very  pale  yellowish-brown  and  transparent,  with  the  freshly  fractured 
surface  vitreous  and  shining.  When  powdered  it  is  of  a  very  light 
buff.  Rubbed  with  the  moistened  finger  it  forms  a  white  emulsion. 
Treated  with  ether  it  yields  88  to  90  per  cent,  of  soluble  matter,  and  a 
nearly  colourless  residuum.  This  scammony,  as  well  as  the  pure  juice 
in  the  shell,  is  very  liable  to  become  mouldy  ;  but  besides  this,  it  throws 
out,  if  long  kept,  a  white,  mammillated,  crystalline  efflorescence,  the 
nature  of  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  determine.  But  if  scammony 
is  kept  quite  dry,  neither  mouldiness  nor  efflorescence  makes  its 
appearance. 

The  ordinary  fine  scammony  of  commerce,  known  as  Virgin  Scam- 
niony,  is  also  in  large  flat  pieces  or  irregular  flattened  lumps  and  frag- 
ments, which  in  mass  have  a  dark-grey  or  blackish  hue.  Viewed  in 
thin  fragments,  it  is  seen  to  be  translucent  and  of  a  yellowish-brown. 
It  is  very  easily  broken,  exhibits  a  shining  fracture,  gives  an  ashy  grey 
powder,  and  has  a  peculiar  cheesy  odour.  Some  of  the  pieces  have  a 
porous,  bubbly  structure,  indicative  of  fermentation ;  the  more  solid 
often  show  the  efflorescence  already  mentioned.  Scammony  has  not 
much  taste,  but  leaves  an  acrid  sensation  in  the  throat. 

Chemical  Composition — Scammony  owes  its  active  properties  as 
a  medicine  to  a  resin  shown  (1860)  by  Spirgatis  to  be  identical  with 
that  found  in  the  root  of  the  Mexican  Ipomcea  orizabenais,  known  in 
commerce  as  Male  Jalap :  this  resin  called  Jalapin  will  be  described  in 
the  next  article.  The  other  constituents  of  pure  scammony  are  not  well 
known.  One  of  them  is  the  substance  which,  as  already  stated,  makes 
its  appearance  as  small  masses  of  cauliflower  crystals  on  the  surface  of 
pure  scammony,  when  the  latter  is  kept  in  air  not  perfectly  dry. 

Whether  the  odour  observable  in  commercial  scammony  is  due  to  a 
volatile  fatty  acid  developed  by  fermentation,  is  a  question  still  to  be 
investigated. 

Commerce — The  export  of  scammony  from  Smyrna  amounted  in 
1871  to  278  cases,  valued  at  £8320 ;  in  1872  to  185  cases,  value  £6100. 
According  to  a  report  of  Consul  Skene  on  the  trade  of  Northern  Syria,^ 
737  cases  of  scammony  were  exported  from  the  province  of  Aleppo  in 
1872, — six-sevenths  of  the  quantity  being  for  England.  In  1873 
Aleppo  exported  by  way  of  Alexandretta  to  England  46,500  kilo- 
grammes of  scammony  root  and  900  kilogrammes  of  the  resin,  the 
latter  being  valued  at  36,000  francs  (£1444). 

An  establishment  at  Brussa,  founded  by  Delia  Sudda,  of  Constanti- 
nople, is  stated  to  export  since  1870  a  very  good  scammony  resin 
extracted  by  alcohol.^ 

Uses — Employed  as  an  active  cathartic,  often  in  combination  with 
colocynth  and  calomel. 

Adulteration — Scammony  is  very  often  imported  in  an  adulterated 
state,  but  the  adulteration  is  so  clumsily  eflected,  and  is  so  easily  dis- 
coverable by  simple  tests,  or  even  by  ocular  examination,  that  druggists 
have  but  little  excuse  for  accepting  a  bad  article. 

We  have  already  named  the  substances  used  in  the  sophistication  of 

*  Presented  to  Parliament,  July  1873.  »  DragendorflTs  Jahresbericht,  1876.  158. 
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scammonj:  of  these,  the  most  frequent  are  carbonate  of  lime  and 
farinaceous  matter.  The  first  may  generally  be  recognized  by  examining 
the  fractured  surfaceof  thedrug  witna  good  lens,  when  the  white  particles 
of  the  carbonate  will  be  perceived.  If  the  surface  is  then  touched 
(while  still  evh  lente)  with  hydrochloric  acid,  effervescence  will  prove  the 
presence  of  a  carbonate.  Other  earthly  adulterants  can  be  discovered 
by  incineration,  or  by  examining  the  residue  of  the  drug  after  treatment 
with  ether.  Starchy  substances,  the  presence  of  which  may  be  surmised 
by  the  scammony  being  difficult  to  break,  are  detectable  by  the  micro- 
scope or  by  solution  of  iodine,  a  cold  decoction  of  scammony  not  being 
affected  by  that  reagent.  Scammony  that  is  ponderous,  dull  and  clayey, 
not  easily  broken  in  the  fingers,  or  which  when  broken  does  not  exhibit 
a  clean,  glossy  surface,  or  which  does  not  afford  at  least  80  per  cent,  of 
matter  soluble  in  ether,  should  be  rejected.  That  which  is  made  up  in 
the  form  of  hard,  dark,  circular  cakes  is  widely  different  from  pure 
scammony. 

Scammony  may  be  distinguished  from  Reain  of  Scamvumy  by  its 
property  of  forming  an  emulsion  when  wetted.  The  resin  is  also  more 
glossy  and  almost  entirely  soluble  in  ether. 

Radix  Scammonise. 

The  frauds  commonly  practised  on  the  scammony  of  commerce  have 
given  rise  to  various  schemes  for  obtaining  the  drug  in  a  purer  form,  as 
well  as  at  a  more  moderate  price.^ 

So  far  back  as  1839,  the  Edinburgh  College  prescribed  a  Resinu 
ScaTYiTiioniiy  which  was  prepared  by  exhausting  scammony  with  a  spirit 
of  wine,  distilling  off  the  spirit,  and  washing  the  residue  with  water. 
Such  an  extract  was  manufactured  by  the  late  Mr.  Maltass  of  Smyrna, 
and  occasionally  shipped  to  London. 

In  consequence  of  a  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Clark,  manufacturer  of 
liquorice  at  Sochia  near  Scala  Nuova,  south  of  Smyrna,  a  patent  was 
taken  out  (1850)  by  Prof.  A.  W.  Williamson  of  London,  for  preparing  this 
resin  directly  from  the  dried  root  by  means  of  alcohol.  The  same 
cheniLst  shortly  afterwards  devised  an  improved  process,  which  consists 
in  boiling  the  roots  first  with  water  and  then  with  dilute  acid,  so  as  to 
deprive  them  of  all  matters  soluble  in  those  menstrua,  and  afterwards 
extracting  the  resin  by  alcohol. 

Resin  of  Scammony,  obtained  either  from  scammony  or  from  the 
dried  root,  is  ordered  in  the  British  Phai^macopma  of  1867,  and  is 
manufactured  by  a  few  houses.  It  is  a  brown,  translucent,  brittle  sub- 
stance of  resinous  fracture,  entirely  soluble  in  ether,  and  not  forming 
an  emiilsion  when  wetted  with  water. 

Scammony  root  is  occasionally  bro\ight  into  the  London  market, 
sometimes  in  rather  large  quantity,^  but  it  is  not  generally  kept  by 
druggists,  nor  do  we  find  it  quoted  in  price-currents.  Its  collection  is 
even  opposed  in  some  parts  of  Turkey  by  the  local  authorities.^ 

*  Scammony  was  quoted  in  a  London  '  Such  was  the  case  at  Ale])po,  as  we 

price-current,  April    1874,  at  8«.  to  3G/».  know  by  a  private  letter  from  Mr.  Consul 

l>cr  lb.,  Resin  of  Scammony  at  14>r.  per  lb.  Skene. — D.  H. 

'''  Thus  100  bales  were  offered  in  a  drug 
sale,  3  July  1873. 
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The  root  consists  of  stout,  woody,  cylindrical  pieces,  often  spirally 
twisted,  2  to  3  inches  in  diameter,  covered  with  a  rough,  furrowed, 
greyish-brown  bark.  They  are  internally  pale  brown,  tough  and  resin- 
ous, with  a  faint  odour  and  taste  resembling  jalap.  A  good  sample 
yielded  us  5^  per  cent,  of  resin ;  Kingzett  and  Farries  (1877)  showed 
the  root  to  be  devoid  of  an  alkaloid. 


RADIX   JALAPiE. 

Tuber  Jalapoi ;  Jalap,   Vera  Cruz  Jalap ;   F.  Racine  de  Jalap ; 

G.  Jalape. 

Botanical  Origin — Ipomcea  Purga  Hayne  {Convolvulus  Purga 
Wenderoth,  Ea^ogonium  Purga  Bentham),  a  tuberous-rooted  plant, 
throwing  out  herbaceous,  twining  stems,  clothed  with  cordate-acuminate 
sharply  auricled  leaves,  and  bearing  elegant  salver-shaped,  deep  pink 
flowers.  It  grows  naturally  on  the  eastern  declivities  of  the  Mexican 
Andes,  at  an  elevation  above  the  sea  of  5000  to  8000  feet,  especially  about 
Chiconquiaco  and  the  adjacent  villages,  and  also  around  San  Salvador 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Cofre  de  Perote.  In  these  localities  where 
rain  falls  almost  daily,  and  where  the  diurnal  temperature  varies  from 
15'  to  24"  C.  (00°  to  75"  F.),  the  plant  occurs  in  shady  woods,  flourishing 
in  a  deep  rich  vegetable  soil. 

The  jalap  grows  freely  in  the  south  of  England,  if  planted  in  a 
sheltered  border,  but  its  flowers  are  produced  so  late  in  autumn  that 
they  rarely  expand,  and  the  tubers,  which  develope  in  some  abundance, 
are  liable  to  be  destroyed  in  winter  unless  protected  from  frost. 

The  plant  has  been  introduced  on  the  Neilgherry  Hills  in  the  south 
of  India ;  it  succeeds  there  remarkably  well,*  and  might  be  extensively 
propagated  if  there  were  any  adequate  inducement. 

History — The  use  as  a  purgative  of  the  tuber  of  a  convolvulaceous 
plant  of  Mexico,  was  made  known  by  the  early  Spanish  voyagers ;  and 
so  highly  was  the  new  drug  esteemed  that  large  quantities  of  it  reached 
Europe  during  the  16th  century. 

Monardes,  writing  in  1565,  says  the  new  drug  was  called  Ruyharho 
de  las  Indian  or  Ruyharho  de  Meclvoacan,  the  latter  name  being  given  in 
allusion  to  the  province  of  Michoacan  whence  the  supplies  were  derived. 
Some  writers  have  advanced  the  opinion  that  mechoacan  root  was  the 
modem  jalap,  but  in  this  we  do  not  concur,  for  the  description  given  of 
mechoacan  and  the  place  of  its  production  do  not  apply  well  to  jalap. 
Both  drugs  were  moreover  well  known  about  1610 ;  tney  were  perfectly 
distinguisned  by  Colin,  an  apothecary  of  Lyons  (1619),  who  mentions 
ialap  {'*racine  de  lalap  ")  as  then  newly  brought  to  France.^  They  were 
however  often  confounded,  or  at  least  only  distinguished  by  their  differ- 
ence of  tint.  Thus  jalap,  which  at  that  period  used  to  be  imported  cut 
into  transverse    slices,'  was  termed,  from  its  darker   colour,    Black 

*  Thus  ftt  Ootacamand,  Mr.  Broughton,  '  Monardes,  Hwt,  dea  Medicamens,  trad, 

in  a  letter  to  one  of  us  (15  January  1870),  par    Colin,   ed.   2.    16.  —  The   Brst    edi- 

speaks  of  receiving  "a  cluster  of  tubers  "  tion  of  this  work  seems  to  be  unknown, 

weighing  over  9  lb.,  and  remarks  that  the  '  Hill,  History  of  the  McU.  Med,  Lond. 

plant  grows  as  easily  as  yam.  1751.  549. 
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Medioacan ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  paler  mechoacan  was  in  later 
times  known  as  White  Jalap, 

Mechoacan  root  is  now  known  to  consist  (at  least  in  part)  of  the  large 
thick  tuber  of  Ipamaea  Jalajxi  Pursh  (Batatas  Jalapa  Choisy),  a  plant 
of  the  Southern  United  States  and  Mexico.  As  a  drug  it  has  been  long 
obsolete  in  Europe,  having  given  place  to  jalap,  which  is  a  more  active 
and  eflicient  purgative. 

The  lx>tanical  source  of  jalap  was  not  definitely  asccertained  until 
about  the  year  1829,  when  l)r.  Coxe  of  Philadelphia  published  a 
description  and  coloured  figure,  taken  from  living  plants  sent  to  him 
two  years  previously  from  Mexico.^ 

Manner  of  Growth — Though  we  have  cultivated  the  jalap  plant 
for  many  years,  we  have  had  no  opportunity  of  examining  the  seedling, 
but  judging  from  analogy  suppose  that  it  has  at  first  a  small  tap-root 
which  gradually  thickens  after  the  manner  of  a  radish.  A  root  of  jalap, 
called  by  some  tuber  and  by  others  txihercide,  throws  out  in  addition  to 
aerial  stems,  slender,  prostrate,  underground  shoots  which  emit  roots  at 
intervals.  These  roots  while  but  an  inch  or  two  long  become  thickened 
and  carrot-shaped,  gradually  enlarging  into  napiform  tuber-like  bodies, 
which  emit  a  few  rootlets  from  their  surface  and  taper  oflT  below  in  long, 
slender  ramifications.  The  thickened  roots  have  no  trace  of  leaf -organs; 
the  aerial  stems  grows  from  the  shoot  from  which  they  originated. 

Fresh  jalap  roots  (tubers)  are  externally  rough  and  dark  brown, 
internally  white  and  fleshy. 

Collection — Jalap  is  said  to  be  dug  up  in  Mexico  during  the  whole 
year.'  The  smaller  roots  are  dried  entire;  the  larger  are  cut  transversely, 
or  are  gashed  so  that  they  may  dry  more  easily.  As  drying  by  sun-heat 
would  be  almost  impracticable  owing  to  the  wetness  of  the  climate,  the 
roots  are  placed  in  a  net,  and  suspended  over  the  almost  constantly 
burning  hearth  of  the  Indian's  hut,  where  they  gradually  dry,  and  at  the 
same  time  often  contract  a  smoky  smell.  Much  of  the  jalap  that  has  of 
late  arrived  has  been  more  freely  sliced  than  usual,  and  has  obviously 
been  dried  with  less  difficulty. 

According  to  Schiede,  whose  account  was  written  in  1829,'  the  Indians 
of  Chiconquiaco  were  at  that  period  commencing  the  cultivation  of  jalap 
in  their  gardens. 

Description — The  jalap  of  commerce  consists  of  irregular,  ovoid 
roots,  varying  from  the  size  of  an  egg  to  that  of  a  hazel-nut,  but  occa- 
sionally as  large  as  a  man's  fist.  They  are  usually  pointed  at  the  lower 
end,  deeply  wrinkled,  contorted  and  furrowed,  and  of  a  dark-brown  hue, 
dotted  over  with  numerous  little,  elongated,  lighter  coloured  scars, 
running  transversely.  The  large  roots  are  incised  lengthwise,  or  cut 
into  halves  or  quarters,  but  the  smaller  are  usually  entire.  Some  of 
the  small  roots  are  spindle-shaped  or  cylindrical ;  others  can  be  found 
which  are  nearly  globular,  smooth  and  pitchy-looking,  but  these  latter 
are  seldom  solid.  Good  jalap  is  pcmderous,  tough,  hard  and  often  horny, 
becoming  brittle  when  long  kept,  and  breaking  with  a  resino\is  non- 

'  A  mfrican  Journal  of  Med.  Srifncei>t  v.  when  the  aoriftl  steins  have  died  down. 

(1829)  300.  1)1.  1-2.  •  AiMMrrff.  iii.  (1830)473;  Pftarm.  Jout-n. 

2  It  i8  plain  that  such  a  proceeding  is  viii.  (18(17)  652.— We  are  not  aware  of  any 

irrational.     The  roots  should  bo  dug  up  more  rocent  account. 
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fibrous  fracture;  internally  it  is  of  a  pale  dingy  brown  or  dirty  white. 
It  has  a  faint  smoky,  rather  coffee-like  odour,  and  a  mawkish  taste, 
followed  by  acridity. 

Microscopic  Structure — Seen  in  transverse  section,  jalap  exhibits 
no  radiate  structure,  but  numerous  small  concentric  rings,  which  in 
many  pieces  are  very  regularly  arranged.  They  are  due  to  the  latici- 
ferous  cells,  differing  from  the  surrounding  parenchyme  only  by  their 
contents  and  rather  large  size.  These  laticiferous  cells  traverse  the 
tissue  in  a  vertical  direction,  constituting  vertical  bands,  as  may  be 
observed  on  a  longitudinal  section;  the  single  cells  are  simply  placed 
one  on  the  other,  and  do  not  form  elongated  ducts  as  in  Lactuca  or 
Taraxacum. 

The  fibro- vascular  bundles  of  jalap  are  neither  numerous  nor  large; 
they  are  accompanied  by  thin-walled  cells,  so  that  firm  woody  rays  do 
not  occur.  Parenchymatous  cells  are  abundant,  and,  on  a  longitudinal 
fracture  especially,  if  subsequently  moistened,  are  seen  to  constitute  con- 
centric layers.  The  laticiferous  cells  are  always  found  in  the  outer  part 
of  each  layer.  The  suberous  coat  with  which  the  drug  is  covered  is 
made  up  of  the  usual  tabular  cells. 

The  parenchyme  of  jalap  is  loaded  with  starch  grains;  in  the  pieces 
which  have  been  submitted  to  heat  in  order  to  dry  them,  the  starch 
appears  as  an  amorphous  mass,  and  the  drug  then  exhibits  a  homy 
consistence  and  greyish  fracture,  instead  of  being  mealy.  Crystals  of 
calcium  oxalate  are  frequently  met  with.  The  laticiferous  cells  contain 
the  resin  of  jalap  in  a  semi-fluid  state,  even  in  the  dry  drug;  drops  of 
the  resinous  emulsion  flow  out  of  the  cells,  if  thin  slices  are  moistened 
by  any  watery  liquid. 

Chemical  Composition — Jalap  owes  its  medicinal  eflScacy  to  a 
resin,  which  is  extractable  by  exhausting  the  drug  with  spirit  of  wine, 
concentrating  the  alcoholic  solution  to  a  small  bulk,  and  pouring  it  into 
water.  The  resin  precipitated  in  this  manner  is  then  washed  and  dried; 
it  is  contained  in  jalap  to  the  extent  of  12  to  18  per  cent.^ 

From  this  crude  resin,  which  is  the  Retina  jalapce  of  the  pharma- 
copoeias, ether  or  chloroform  extracts  5  to  7  (12,  Umney)  per  cent,  of  a 
resin  which,  according  to  Kayser,^  partiallysolidifies  when  in  contact  with 
water  in  crystalline  needles.  We  can  by  no  means  confirm  Kayser's  state- 
ment. The  residue  (insoluble  in  ether)  is  one  of  the  substances  to  which 
the  name  Jalajnn  has  been  applied.*  W.  Mayer,  1852-1855,  who  desig- 
nated it  Convolvulin,^  found  it  to  have  the  composition  C"H**0".  When 
purified,  it  is  colourless;  it  dissolves  easily  in  ammonia  as  well  as  in  the 
fixed  alkalis,  and  is  not  re-precipitated  by  acids,  having  been  converted  by 
assumption  of  water  into  amorphous  Convolvulic  Acid,  which  is  readily 
soluble  in  water.  Both  convolvulin  and  convolvulic  acid  are  resolved  by 
moderate  heating  with  dilute  acids,  or  with  emulsin,  into  crystallizable 


^  Guibourt  obtained  of  it  17  per  cent., 
Umney  21  5,  Squibb  11  to  16,  T.  and  H. 
Smith  *'  not  more  than  15,"  D.  Hanbury  1 1 
to  15*8.  Jalap  grown  in  Bonn  afforded  to 
Mar^uart  12  per  cent. ;  a  root  cultivated  at 
Munich  gave  Widnmann  22  per  cent. ;  from 
plants  produced  in  Dublin  W.  6.  Smith 

got  9  to  12  per  cent. ;  and  fine  tubers  from 
^otacamund  in  India  yielded  to  one  of  us  18 


per  cent,  of  resin.  Brouffhton  is  of  opinion 
that  exposure  of  the  slicecT  tuber  to  the  air  in 
the  process  of  drying,  favours  the  formation 
of  resin,  by  the  oxidation  of  a  hydrocarbon. 

»  Gmelin,  Ch^nistry,  xvi.  (1864)  169. 

'  As  by  Pereira,  EUm,  of  Mat,  Med.  ii. 
(1850)  1463. 

^  Gmelin,  op,  cU.  xvi.  154. 
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C'tiiwJ'/'jJ^ti'.J.  C*H**0*.  an-l   ^Ti^rar.    C-:*nvolvTiliDol  in  eontact  witli 

which  is  ?li:L'hily  V'lu^tlf  in  w&Urr  an*]  cryrtallizabk. 

Wjtn  o«jiiv.:il\-ulii2  or  ii>  •i*rrivative»  is  treau:^]  with  nitric  add.  it 

j"ieLls  several  acid*,  one  of  which  Ls  the  iSA-wiV  Jr*-/,  OH*'-?  /Ywifi 

which  i<  u.i  Tif  '•I'taine'l  l-v  treating  castor  oil  or  <:»ther  fattv  substances 
in  Th*r  saiu*r  manntr.  Seliacic  acid  fonns  cTT<talline  scales,  soluble  in 
l*i.*ilin;j  wat<-r.  nit-ltiniz  at  12>\  That  from  jalap  was  first  thought  to 
^'if  a  peculiar  aci«l.  and  therefore  t^enue*!  ij-nuic  or  tjonuelc  aciai  Its 
identit3cati«>n  'i>  <ly»-  to  Nfis«»n  aii*l  BajTie  «l>74i. 

CvnA'ohiilin  <»lrv»  uj^tIls  at  l->0"  C.  l»ut  a  small  amount  of  water 

m 

renJ«.-r>  it  fxisiblt.-  Wlow  lOJ'  C  It  is  insiJulile  in  oil  of  turpentine  and 
in  ammonia.  It  ilisv^lvtrs  in  «lilute  nitric  aci«I  without  lieeoming  coloured 
or  evolving  <ras-  Convohnilin  jxissesses  in  a  high  decree  the  purgative 
property  of  jalap,  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  convolvulinol. 

The  other  c<.instituent<  of  jalap  include  starch,  uncrvstallizable  sugar, 
glim,  and  c«^louring  matter.  The  sugar,  according  to  6uibourt,  exists  to 
the  extent  of  It*  pi.T  cent. 

Comnierce — We  have  no  means  of  knowing  to  what  extent  jalap 
is  produced  in  Mexico.  The  imports  of  the  drug  into  the  United  King- 
dom amounted  in  lb70  to  101^951  lb.  Very  considerable  quantities 
have  of  late  (1873)  appeared  in  the  London  drug-sales. 

Uses — Jalap  is  employed  as  a  brisk  cathartic. 

Other  kinds  of  Jalap. 

Besides  true  jalap,  the  roots  of  certain  other  Con  volvul/iceir  of  Mexico 
have  l>een  employed  in  Europe,  either  in  the  form  of  jalapin,  or  a.s  adul- 
t<irants  of  the  more  costly,  legitimate  drug.  The  two  following  have 
iKien  extensively  imported  and  have  been  traced  to  their  botanical 
source ;  but  there  are  others,  of  more  occasional  occurrence,  the  origin 
of  whicli  has  not  been  ascertained.* 

1.  Llf/ht,  FuMiform,  or  Woody  Jalap,  Male  Jalap,  Orhaba  Root, 
Jalap  T(fpH  or  StallcH,  PiKiyo  macho  of  the  Mexicans. 

'J'his  drug  is  derived  from  Ij}orncea  orizahevHis  Ledanois,-  a  plant  of 
( )rizal)a,  wliicli  is  but  imperfectly  known.  It  is  descriljed  as  a  pul)escent 
cliinbcr,  having  a  spin  (lie-shaped  root  a}x)ut  two  feet  long  of  woody 
and  iil)rouH  texture.  The  drug  occurs  in  irregular  rectangular  or  bkxik- 
like  iiieces,  ovid«?iitly  portions  of  a  very  lar^^c  nx^t,  divided  transvci-sely 
and  longitudinally.  Sonietinies  it  is  more  like  true  jalap,  being  in  entiiv 
roots,  of  smaller  size,  spindlt^-shaped,  not  spherical.  It  has  a  somewhat 
ligli<,4?r  colour  than  jalai),  and  much  deeper  longitudinal  ^\Tinkles.  The 
liirgi-r  pieces  ofUiii  exhibit  d(jep  cuts  from  an  axe  or  knife ;  transverse 
hIIci's  are  of  rare  occurn^nce.  Although  generally  less  ponderous  than 
jalaj),  the  ()rizal)a  <lrug  is  nevertheless  of  a  conipact  and  often  horny 
Yexture.  Kroni  jalaj)  it  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  radiated  transverse 
Heciion,  and  the  numerous  thick  ])un<lles  of  vessels  which  project  as 
woody  !ibres  from  th(j  fractured  surface. 

»  I-'i.r  iiiforiiiaiion  alwiut  Homo  of  tlicH«,  ^  Jovrn.  de  Vhimie  mM,  x.  (1834)  1-22. 

cMiiiMiilt  <JiiilMmrt,  JliMtohr  drn  l)rotjur»,  ii.        pi.  1.  2.  (with  unsatisfactory  figures). 
(l84iU)r»*Ja. 
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In  chemical  constitution  Orizaba  root  is  closely  parallel  to  jalap. 
The  resin  was  named  by  Mayer  Jakipin;  it  is  the  Jcdapin  of  Gmelin  s 
Chemisti^y  (xvi.  405),  and  perhaps  the  jalapin  of  English  pharmacy.  ^ 

In  the  pure  state  it  is  a  colourless  amorphous  translucent  resin,  die- 
solving  perfectly  in  ether, ^  thus  differing  from  convolvulin  the  corres- 
ponding resin  of  jalap.  We  find  that  it  is  readily  soluble  also  in  acetone, 
amylic  alcohol,  benzol  and  phenol,  not  in  bisulphide  of  carbon.  It  has 
the  composition  of  C?*H'*0  ,  so  that  it  is  homologous  with  convolvulin; 
the  decomposition-products  of.  jalapin  obtained  by  similar  treatment, 
namely  jalapic  acid,  jalapinol,  and  jalapinolic  acid,  are  likewise  homo- 
loffoys  with  the  corresponding  substances  obtained  from  convolvulin. 
All  these  bodies  when  treated  with  nitric  acid  yield  ipomoeic  acid. 
Jalapin  has  the  same  fusing  point  as  convolvulin,  and  benaves  in  the 
same  manner  with  alkalis. 

The  root  afforded  us  11*8  per  cent,  of  resin  dried  at  lOO"*  C.  When 
perfectly  washed,  decolorized  and  dissolved  in  two  parts  of  alcohol,  this 
resin  turned  the  plane  of  polarization  of  a  ray  of  light  9*8**  to  the  left, 
in  a  column  of  50  mm.  long.  Convolvulin  under  the  same  conditions 
turned  it  only  5*8''.  The  resin  of  Orizaba  root  is  held  by  chemists  to 
be  identical  with  that  of  scammony,  of  which  it  has  the  drastic  action. 

2.  Tavipico  Jalap, — Pnrga  de  Sienna  Gorda  of  the  Mexicans. — The 
plant  which  affords  this  drug  has  been  described  by  one  of  us  (1869) 
under  the  name  of  Ijxymcea  siniulans?  It  is  closely  related  to  /.  Purga 
Hayne,  from  which  by  its  foliage  it  cannot  be  distinguished,  but  it  has 
a  bell-shaped  corolla  and  pendvX[>usfiowerbuds,  which  are  very  different. 
/.  simulans  Hanbury  grows  in  Mexico  along  the  mountain  range  of  the 
Sierra  Gorda  in  the  neighbourhood  of  San  Luis  de  la  Paz,  from  which 
town  and  the  adjacent  villages  its  roots  are  carried  down  to  Tampico. 
It  has  also  been  found  on  the  lofty  Cordillera  near  Oaxaca,  but  whether 
there  collected  we  know  not. 

The  drug,  to  which  in  trade  the  name  Tampico  Jalap  is  commonly 
applied,  has  been  imported  during  the  last  few  years  in  considerable 
quantities.  In  appearance  it  closely  approaches  true  jalap,  but  the  roots 
are  generally  smaller,  more  elongated  or  finger-like,  more  shrivelled  and 
corky-looking,  wanting  in  the  little  transverse  scars  that  are  plentifully 
scattered  over  the  roots  of  true  jalap.  Many  pieces  occur  however  which 
it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  by  tne  eye  from  true  jalap,  with  which  it 
agrees  also  in  odour  and  taste. 

Tampico  jalap  yielded  to  one  of  us  10  per  cent,  of  purified  resin, 
entirely  soluble  in  ether.  Umney*  obtained  12  to  15  per  cent,  of  resin 
almost  wholly  soluble  in  ether ;  Evans  got  13  per  cent.,  but  found  only 
about  half  of  this  to  be  soluble  in  ether?  According  to  Andouard®  the 
resin  of  Tampico  jalap  is  not  deficient  in  purgative  powers. 


^  The  name  is  ill-chosen  and  misleading, 
but  having  been  adopted  in  standard  worlu, 
it  might  occasion  greater  confusion  to 
attempt  to  superset  it,  and  its  several 
derivatives. 

^  It  is  at  least  a  fact,  that  of  numerous 
samples  of  jalapin  that  we  have  examined 
(1871),  every  one  is  completely  soluble  in 
ether. 

>  Hanbury,    On  a  species  of   Ipomoea^ 


affording  Tampico  Jalap,  Joum,  qf  Linn, 
Sac.,  Bot.  xi.  (1871)  279,  tab.  2 ;  Pharm, 
Joum.  xi.  (1870)  848  ;  American  Jovrn.  of 
Pharm,  xviii.  (1870)  330  ;  Science  Papers, 
1876.  349. 

*  Pharm.  Joum.  ix.  (1868)  282. 
B/6W.  ix.  (1868)330. 

*  Etude  sur  Us  Convolvtilac4es  purgatives 
(th^se)  Paris,  1864.  31. 
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Semen  Pharbitidis;    Kaladana. 

Botanical  Origin — Ipomira  Nil^  Roth  (Pharbitts  Nil  Choisy, 
Convolvulus  Nil  L.),  a  twining  annual  plant,  with  a  large  blue  corolla, 
"h  resembling  the  Major  Convolvulu-  ^^^ '-'**  '  -    * '-  i^i--  -  v    * 

lish  gardens,  but  having  three-lobed 

tropical  regions  of  both  hemisphc 
ascending  the  mountains  to  a  height  of  5000  feet. 

History — The  seeds  of  this  plant  were  employed  in  medicine  by  the 
Arabian  physicians  under  the  name  Habbun-nil ;  and  they  have  pro- 
bably been  long  in  use  among  the  natives  of  Hindustan.  In  recent 
'  times  they  have  been  recommended  by  O'Shaughnessy,  Kirkpatrick, 
Bidie,  Waring*  and  many  other  European  practitioners  in  India  as 
a  safe  and  efficient  cathartic. 

Description — The  shape  of  the  seeds  is  that  which  would  result  if 
a  nearly  spherical  body  were  divided  perpendicularly  around  its  axis 
into  6  or  8  almost  equal  seginenis,  only  that  the  bacK  Ls  less  regularly 
vaulted.  The  seeds  are  i  of  an  inch  high  and  nearly  as  much  broad  ; 
100  of  them  weigh  on  an  average  about  6  grammes.  There  is  a  smaller 
variety  imported  from  Calcutta,  of  which  100  seeds  weigh  but  little  over 
3  grammes  ;  in  every  other  respect  the  two  sorts  are  identical.  Both 
are  of  a  dull  black,  excepting  at  the  umbilicus,  which  is  brown  and 
somewhat  hairy.  The  adjacent  parts  of  the  thin  shell  (testa)  crack  in 
various  directions,  if  the  seed  is  kept  for  a  short  time  in  cold  water.  If 
it  is  removed  from  the  upper  part  of  the  vaulted  back,  the  radicle  be- 
comes visible,  surrounded  by  the  undulated  folds  of  the  cotyledons, 
which  join  perpendicularly,  but  cannot  be  ea.sily  unfolded  by  reason  of 
the  thin  seminal  integument.  Cut  transversely,  the  cotyledons  show 
the  same  curled  structure.  Throughout  their  tisvsue,  small  bright 
glands  in  considerable  number  are  observable,  even  without  a  lens. 
The  kernel,  which  is  devoid  of  albumen,  has  at  first  a  nutty  taste,  with 
subsequently  a  disa<jreeable  persistent  acridity.  When  bruised  in  a 
mortar,  the  seeds  evolve  a  heavy  earthy  smell. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  seed  is  covered  with  a  dark  blackish 
cuticle,  formed  of  a  densely  packed  tissue,  the  cells  of  which  show 
zigzag  outlines.  The  dark  brown  epidermis  is  composed  of  very  clase 
cylindrical  cells,  about  70  mkm.  in  length  and  5  to  7  mkm.  in  diameter  ; 
they  require  to  be  treated  with  chromic  acid  in  order  that  their  structure 
may  be  distinctly  seen. 

The  tissue  of  the  kernels  is  made  up  of  thick- walled  cells.  Between 
this  tissue  and  the  shell  there  is  a  colourless  layer,  about  70  mkm. 
thick,  of  thin-walled  corky  parenchymc.  The  cotyledons  contain  in 
their  narrow  tissue  numerous  granules  of  albuminous  matter,  mucilage, 
a  little  tannic  acid,  crystals  of  oxalate  of  calcium,  and  a  few  starch 
granules.   The  glands  or  hollows,  before  alluded  to  as  occurring  through- 

*  In  Hindustani  JVi7  signifies  blutj  and  *  Fig.    in   Bcntley    and    Trimen,    Med, 

Kala-dana,  black  seed.  PiavtHf  jMirt  22  (1877). 

>  Pharm,  Joum.  vii.  (1866)  490. 
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out  the  tissue  of  the  cotyledons,  are  about  70  mkm.  in  diameter,  and 
contain  an  oily  liquid. 

Chemical  Composition — By  exhausting  the  seeds  dried  at  100°  C. 
with  boiling  ether,  we  obtained  a  thick  light-brownish  oil  having  an 
acrid  taste  and  concreting  below  18"  C.  The  powdered  seeds  yielded 
of  this  oil  14*4  per  cent.  Water  removes  from  the  seeds  a  considerable 
amount  of  mucilage,  some  albuminous  matter  and  a  little  tannic  acid. 
The  first  is  soluble  to  some  extent  in  dilute  spirit  of  wine,  and  may  be 
precipitated  therefrom  by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  acetate  of  lead. 

The  active  principle  of  kaladana  is  a  resin,  soluble  in  alcohol,  but 
neither  in  benzol  nor  in  ether.  From  the  rasidue  of  the  seeds  after 
exhaustion  by  ether,  treatment  with  absolute  alcohol  removed  a  pale 
yellowish  resin  in  quantity  equivalent  to  8*2  per  cent,  of  the  seed. 

Kaladana  resin,  which  has  been  introduced  into  medical  practice  in 
India  under  the  name  of  Pharbitisin^  has  a  nauseous  acrid  taste  and  an 
unpleasant  odour,  especially  when  heated.  It  melts  about  160'  C.  The 
following  liquids  dissolve  it  more  or  less  freely,  namely,  spirit  of  wine, 
absolute  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  glacial  acetic  acid,  acetone,  acetic  ether, 
methylic  and  amylic  alcohol,  and  alkaline  solutions.  It  is  on  the  other 
hand  insoluble  in  ether,  benzol,  chloroform,  and  sulphide  of  carbon. 
With  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  it  forms  a  brownish  yellow  solution, 
quickly  assuming  a  violet  hue.  This  reaction  however  requires  a  very 
small  quantity  of  the  powdered  resin.  If  a  solution  of  the  resin  in 
ammonia,  after  having  been  kept  a  short  time,  is  acidulated,  no  precipi- 
tate is  formed  ;  but  the  solution  is  now  capable  of  separating  protoxide 
of  copper  from  an  alkaline  solution  of  the  tartrate,  which  originally  it 
did  not  alter.  Heated  with  nitric  acid,  the  resin  affords  sehadc  acid 
(see  p.  446). 

From  these  reactions  of  kaladana  resin,  we  are  entitled  to  infer  that 
it  agrees  with  the  resin  of  jalap  or  Gonvolvulin.  To  prepare  it  in 
quantity,  it  would  probably  be  best  to  treat  the  seeds  with  common 
acetic  acid,  and  to  precipitate  it  by  neutralizing  the  solution.  We  have 
ascertained  that  the  resm  is  not  decomposed  when  digested  with  glacial 
acetic  acid  at  100"  C,  even  for  a  week. 

We  have  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  a  sample  of  kaladana 
resin  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Rogers  and  Co.,  chemists  of  Bombay  and 
Poona,  which  we  found  to  agree  with  that  prepared  by  ourselves.  It 
is  a  light  yellowish  friable  mass,  resembling  purified  jalap  resin,  and 
like  it,  capable  of  being  perfectly  decolorized  by  treatment  with  animal 
charcoal. 

Uses — Kaladana  seeds  have  cathartic  powers  like  jalap.  Besides 
the  resin,  an  extract,  tincture  and  compound  powder  have  been  in- 
troduced into  the  Phai^macojxBia  of  India,  In  many  parts  of  India 
the  natives  take  the  roasted  seeds  as  a  purgative. 

^  Pharmacopceia  of  India,  1868,  166. 
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duties  Dulcanvnxv  ;  Bitter-sweet,  Dalcaviam,  Woody  Nightshade ; 
F.  Douce  umeir,  Morelle  yrhujxtnte ;  G.  Bittet'suss. 

Botanical  Origin — S^flnman  Dnhxnnai'it  L.,  a  perennial  shrubby 
plant,  liaving  small  piiq>le  flowers  and  red  berries,  occurring  throughout 
Europe,  except  in  tlie  extrfuie  nortli.  It  is  also  found  in  Northern 
Africa*  and  in  Asia  Minor,  and  lias  become  naturalizeil  in  North  America. 
It  is  conunon  in  moist,  shady  hedges  and  thickets.* 

History — Bitter  nightshade,  "manyglog,"  was  an  ingredient, 
t*>gethor  with  wild  sage  and  betony,  of  a  drink  which  the  Welsh 
*•  Physicians  of  Myddfai"  in  the  13th  centurj"  prepared  for  the  bite  of 
a  mad  dt^g.-  Thestalks  of  bitter-sweet  were  also  used  in  the  medical 
practice  by  the  (terman  phj-sicians  and  botanists  of  the  16th  century, 
one  of  whom.  Tragus  (1552),  has  figured  and  described  it,  imder  the 
name  of  Dulcii^  a  mum  or  Dalai  ma  rum. 

Description — The  older  stems  are  woody;  the  upper  and  younger 
aiv  soft  and  green,  long  ami  straggling,  attainmg  by  the  support  of  other 
plants  a  height  of  G  feet  or  more,  and  dying  back  in  the  winter.  For 
meilicinal  use,  the  shoots  of  a  year  or  two  old  should  be  gathered,  either 
late  in  the  year,  or  early  in  the  spring  V>efore  the  leaves  come  out. 
Thesi*  slu>ots  are  several  feet  long,  by  about  J  of  an  inch  thick,  of  a  light 
greenish-brown,  sometimes  cylinilrical,  at  others  indistinctly  4-  or  5- 
sided,  slightly  furrowed  longitudinally,  or  somewhat  warty. 

The  thin,  shining  cork -bark  eaA?ily  exfoliates,  showing  beneath  it  the 
mesoj^hlceum  which  is  rich  in  chlorophyll.  Tlie  stalks  are  mostly 
hollow,  and  partially  tilled  with  a  whitish  pith.  The  wood  when  dried 
is  about  halt  or  one-third  as  broad  as  the  hollow  centre,  and  the  green 
bark  eonsiderablv  narrower  than  the  wood:  the  latter  has  a  radiate 
structure,  and  in  older  stems  exhibits  two  or  three  sharply-defined 
nnmuil  rings.  The  steams  are  usually  cut  into  short  lengths  before  being 
dried  for  use. 

The  odour,  which  is  rather  f(vtid  and  unpleasant,  is  to  a  gi'eat  extent 
ilissi])ated  bv  drying.  The  taste,  at  first  slightly  bitter,  is  afterwards 
swiH'tish.  '1  he  bitUT  appears  U)  be  more  predominant  in  the  spring 
than  in  the  autiunn. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  epidermis  of  younger  shoots  consists 
of  tabular  thick -walled  cells,  many  of  them  being  elevated  from  the 
surface  as  short  bhuit  hairs.  The  older  stems  are  covered  with  the  usual 
H\ibrrous  i»nveh>pe.  The  houndary  K^tween  the  mesophheum  and  the 
endophheum  is  uuirked  bv  a  rnig  of  strong  liber  fibres,  some  of  which 
also  occur  in  tlu»  pith.  The  woody  part  is  rich  in  large  ves.sels.  In 
the  i)arenchymatous  tissue  of  bitter-sweet,  small  crystals  of  oxalate  of 

i.Vo/rfNNm  iihjrum  L.  which  slightly  rv-  '-*  .Ufi/(^/;/OM  J/yc/^/iYii (see Appendix)  185. 

Bcnihlos  (luloAiimrn,  is  a  low-grt>wing  nnmml        2[K\,  87 «\ 
or  Iticmiiiil,  with  /ivrlHicfout*  stems,  anil  ber- 
ries usually  black. 
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calcium,  not  of  a  well-defined  outline,  and  minute  starch  granules  are 
deposited. 

Chemical  Composition — The  taste  of  bitter-sweet  appears  due, 
according  to  Schoonbroodt  (1867),  to  a  bitter  principle  yielding  by  de- 
composition, sugar  and  SoluninCy — the  latter  in  very  small  amount. 
Solanine  is  an  alkaloid;  it  was  first  prepared  in  1820  by  Desfosses,  a 
pharmacien  at  Besan9on,  from  the  berries  of  Solanum  nigrum  L.,  and 
was  subsequently  detected  by  the  same  chemist  in  the  leaves  and  stalks 
of  S.  Dulcamara,  and  by  Peschier  in  the  berries.  Winckler  (1841) 
observed  that  the  alkaloid  of  dulcamara  stems  can  be  obtained  only  in 
an  amorphous  state,  and  that  it  behaves  to  platinic  and  mercuric 
chlorides  differently  from  the  solanine  of  potatoes.  Moitessier  (1856) 
confirmed  this  observation,  and  obtained  only  amorphous  salts  of  the 
solanine  of  bitter-sweet. 

Zwenger  and  Kind  on  the  one  hand,  and  0.  Gmelin  on  the  other 
(1859  and  1858),  found  that  solanine,  C«H«NO"  (or  C^H'^NO",  accord- 
ing to  Hilger,  1879),  is  a  conjugated  compound  of  sugar  and  a  peculiar 
crystallizable  alkaloid,  Solamdin^,  C*H«NO  (or  C«H*^NO'?).  The 
latter,  under  the  influence  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  gives  up  water, 
and  is  converted  into  the  amorphous  and  likewise  baisic  compound, 
Solanicine. 

Wittstein  (1852)  stated  another  alkaloid,  dulcamarine,  to  be  present 
in  the  stems  of  bitter-sweet.  But  Geissler  (1875j  proved  that  this 
substance,  when  perfectly  pure,  contains  no  nitrogen,  and  is  not  an 
alkaloid.  Geissler  obtained  his  DulcojmaHn  by  warming  an  aqueous 
decoction  of  the  drug  with  charcoal,  which  he  dried  and  exhausted  with 
boiling  alcohol.  This  on  evaporation  afforded  a  yellowish  amorphous 
matter,  which  was  dissolved  in  water  and  mixed  with  a  very  little 
ammonia;  a  substance  containing  nitrogen  then  separated.  The  liquid 
was  evaporated,  the  residue  a^ain  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  the  alcohol 
distilled.  Dulcamarin  thus  obtained  is  a  yellowish  powder  of  at  first 
bitter  and  subsequently  permanently  sweet  taste.  It  dissolves  in  water 
or  alcohol,  not  in  ether,  chloroform,  bisulphide  of  carbon.  By  boiling 
dulcamarin  with  dilute  acids  it  splits  up  according  to  the  following 
equation: — 

C«HS40io  +  2  OH}  =  C«H"0« .  Gi«H«»0«. 

Dulcamarin.  Sugar.      Dulcamaretin. 

Dulcamaretin,  a  dark-brown,  tasteless  mass,  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  not  in 
water  or  ether. 

Uses — Dulcamara  is  occasionally  given  in  the  form  of  decoction,  in 
rheumatic  or  cutaneous  affections;  but  its  real  action,  according  to 
Garrod,  is  unknown.  This  physician  remarks^  that  it  does  not  dilate 
the  pupil  or  produce  dryness  of  the  throat  like  belladonna,  henbane  or 
stramoniuiu.  He  has  given  to  a  patient  3  pints  of  the  decoction  jpei* 
diem  without  any  marked  action,  and  has  also  administered  as  much  as 
half  a  pound  of  the  fresh  berries  with  no  ill  effect. 

^  Essentials  of  Materia  Medica,  1855.  196. 
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Pod  Pepper,  Red  Peppei*,  Chmnea  Pepper,  Chillies,  Capsicum;  F. 
Piment  ou  Corait  des  Jardins,  Poivre  d'liide  on  de  Guin/e  ;  G. 
Spanischer  Pfeffer, 

Botanical  Origin — The  plants,  the  fruits  of  which  are  known  as 
Pod  Pepper,  have  for  a  long  period  been  cultivated  in  tropical  countries, 
and  are  now  found  in  such  numerous  varieties  that  an  exact  determina- 
tion of  the  original  species  is  a  point  of  great  difficulty.  Of  several 
species  having  pungent  fruits,  the  two  following  are  those  which  supply 
the  spice  found  in  British  commerce: — 

1.  Capsieunifastigiatum  Blume,^  a  small  ramous  shrub,  with  4-sided, 
fastigiate,  diverging  branches;  fruit-bearing  peduncles  sub-geminate, 
slender,  erect;  fruit  very  small,  subcylindrical,  oblong,  straight,  with 
calyx  obconical  and  truncate.  It  occurs  apparently  wild  in  Southern 
India,  and  is  extensively  cultivated  in  Tropical  Africa  and  America. 

Roxburgh,  who  describes  this  plant  under  the  name  C  niiiviinuin, 
terms  it  East  Indian  Bird  Chilly  or  Cayennfie  Pepper  Camicuvi.  Wight 
says  that  it  is  consumed  by  the  natives  of  India,  but  that  it  is  not  the 
sort  preferred.  It  is  this  species  that  the  authors  of  the  British  Phar- 
macopoeia have  cited  as  the  source  of  the  Fi^uchts  Capsioi  to  be  used  in 
medicine,  and  it  certainly  furnishes  the  greater  part  of  the  Pod  Pepper 
now  found  in  the  London  market. 

2.  C.  annnnm  L.,  an  herbaceous  (sometimes  shrubby?)  plant,  with 
fruit  extremely  variable  in  size,  form,  and  colour,  in  some  varieties  erects 
in  others  pendulous.  According  to  Naudin,  in  whose  opinion  we  concur, 
C.  longuin  DC?  and  C,  grossuni  Willd.  are  not  specifically  distinct  from 
this  plant.  It  furnishes  the  larger  kinds  of  Pod  Pepper  and,  as  we 
believe,  much  of  the  Cayenne  Pepper  which  is  imported  in  the  state  of 
powder. 

History — All  species  of  Cajmeuni  appear  to  be  of  American  origin; 
no  ancient  Sanskrit  or  Chinese  name  for  the  genus  is  known,  and  the 
Latin  and  Greek  names  that  have  been  referred  to  it  are  extremely 
doubtful.' 

The  earliest  reference  to  the  fruit  as  a  condiment  that  we  have  met 
with,  occurs  in  a  letter  written  in  1494  to  the  Chapter  of  Seville  by 
Chanca,  physician  to  the  fleet  of  Columbus  in  his  second  voyage  to  the 
West  Indies.  The  writer  in  noticing  the  productions  of  Hispaniola, 
remarks  that  the  natives  live  on  a  root  called  Age,  which  they  season 
with  a  spice  they  term  Agi,  also  eaten  with  fish  and  meat.*  The  first 
of  these  words  signifies  yam,  the  second  is  the  designation  of  Red 
Pepper,  and  still  tne  common  name  for  it  in  Spanish.      Capsicum  and 

>  Wight,  Icones  Plant.  Irulice  OrienL  iv.  *  Thechief  tlistinction between Cawnuum 

(1850)  tab.  1617;  Capnicum  minimum  Roxh.  and  C.  hntjum  is  that  the  former  haa  an 

FloT.  Ind.  i.  (1832)  674.     Farre  has  ascer-  erect,  the  latter  a  pendulous  fruit. 

tainedthatthisistheCa/Mtcum/rii/f/ireiuiof  '  Dunal  in  De  (3and.  Protlromus,  xiiL  i. 

tiie  Specie*  Plantarum  of  Linnseus,  but  not  412. 

that  of  the  Hortus  CHjfortianus  of  the  same  *  LttUrft  of  Christopher  Columbus^  trans- 
botanist,  to  which  latter  the  name  C./ru-  lated  by  Major  (Hakluyt  Society),  1870.  68. 
tcdcens  is  usually  applied. 
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its  uses  are  more  particularly  described  by  Fernandez,  who  reached 
Tropical  America  from  Spain  in  a.d.  1514.^ 

In  the  Histona  Sttrpium  of  Leonhard  Fuchs,  published  at  Basle 
in  1542,  fol.  733,  may  be  found  the  first  and  excellent  figures  of 
Caimcuin  I-on^jfuvi  DC.  under  the  name  of  SiliquasUmm  or  Calicut 
Pepper;  the  author  states  that  the  plant  has  been  introduced  into 
Germany  from  India  a  few  years  previously.  From  this  might  be 
inferred  an  Indian  origin  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  Clusius  asserts  that 
the  plant  was  brought  from  Pemambuco  by  the  Portuguese,  whose 
commercial  intercourse  with  India  would  easily  explain  it  being 
carried  thither  at  an  early  period.  He  further  states,  that  the  Ameri- 
can capsicum  had  been  generally  introduced  into  the  gardens  at  Castille, 
and  that  it  was  used  all  the  year  round,  green  or  dried,  as  a  condiment 
and  as  pepper.  He  also  saw  it  cultivated  in  abundance  at  Briinn  in 
Moravia  in  1585.* 

Cajmcum  longiim  DC.  was  grown  in  England  by  Gerarde  (1597  et 
antea),  who  speaks  of  the  pods  as  well  known,  and  sold  "  in  the  shops 
at  Billingsgate  by  the  name  of  Ginnie  Pepper." 

Description — As  already  indicated,  the  Pod  Pepper  of  commerce  is 
of  two  kinds,  namely : — 

1.  Fruits  of  Capsicxim  fastigiatum — These  are  ^  to  f  of  an  inch 
in  length,  by  about  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  an  elongated,  sub- 
conical  form,  tapering  to  a  bliuit  point,  and  slightly  contracted  towards 
the  base.  The  calyx,  which  is  not  always  present,  is  cup-shaped, 
5-toothed,  5-sided,  supported  on  a  slender,  straight  pedicel,  f  to  1  inch 
long.  The  fruits,  which  are  somewhat  compressed  and  shrivelled  by 
drying,  and  also  brittle  when  old,  have  a  leathery,  smooth,  shining 
translucent,  thin,  dry  pericarp,  of  a  dull  orange-red,  enclosing  about  18 
seeds,  attached  in  two  cells  to  a  thin  central  partition.  The  seeds  have 
the  form  of  roundish  or  ovate  discs,  about  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
somewhat  thickened  at  the  edges ;  the  embryo  is  curved,  almost  into 
a  ring.  The  taste  of  the  pericaip,  and  likewise  of  the  seeds,  is  ex- 
tremely pungent  and  fiery.  The  dried  fruit  has  an  odour  by  no  means 
feeble,  which  we  cannot  compare  to  that  of  any  other  substance. 

2.  Fruits  of  GapsicuTii  anmuwrn  of  the  commonest  variety  resemble 
those  of  C.  fastigiatum,  except  that  they  are  of  longer  size,  being  from 
2  to  3  or  more  inches  in  length,  often  rather  more  tapering  towards 
the  extremity.  The  seeds  scarcely  surpass  in  size  those  of  C, 
fdstigiativm. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  pericarp  consists  of  two  layers,  the 
outer  being  composed  of  yellow  thick- walled  cells.  The  inner  layer  is 
twice  as  broad  and  exhibits  a  soft  shrunken  parenchyme,  traversed  by 
thin  fibro-vascular  bundles.  The  cells  of  the  outer  layer  especially  are 
the  seat  of  the  fine  granular  colouring  matter.  If  it  is  removed  by  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  a  cell-nucleus  and  drops  of  fat  oil  make 
their  appearance.  Tne  structural  details  of  this  fruit  aflbrd  interesting 
subjects  for  microscopical  investigation. 

Chemical  Composition — Bucholz  in  18 IG,  and  about  the  same 
time  Braconnot,  traced  the  acridity  of  capsicum  to  a  substance  called 

*  Histarta  de  las  Indias,  Madrid,  i.  ( 1 851 )  *  Caroli  Clusii  Curce  pMterhres,  Antverp. , 

275.  1611.  95. 
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Capsicin,  It  is  obtained  by  treating  the  alcoholic  extract  of  ether, 
and  is  a  thick  yellowish  red  liquid,  but  slightly  soluble  in  water. 
When  gently  heated,  it  becomes  very  fluid,  and  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture is  dissipated  in  fumes  which  are  extremely  irritating  to  respiration. 
It  is  evidently  a  mixed  substance,  consisting  of  resinous  and  fatty 
matters. 

Felletdr  in  1869  exhausted  capsicum  fruits  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  and  distilled  the  decoction  with  potash.  The  distillate,  which 
was  strongly  alkaline  and  smelt  like  conine,  was  saturated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  evaporated  to  drjmess,  and  exhausted  with  absolute 
alcohol.  The  solution,  after  evaporation  of  the  alcohol,  was  treated 
with  potash,  and  yielded  by  distillation  a  volatile  alkaloid  having  the 
odour  of  conine. 

From  experiments  made  by  one  of  us  (F.)  we  can  fully  confirm  the 
observations  of  Felletdr.  We  have  obtained  the  volatile  base  in 
question,  and  find  it  to  have  the  smell  of  conine.  It  occurs  both  in  the 
pericarp  and  in  the  seeds,  but  in  so  small  proportion  that  we  were 
unsuccessful  in  isolating  it  in  sufiSicient  quantity  to  allow  of  accurate 
examination. 

Dragendorff  states  (1871)  that  petroleum  ether  is  the  best  solvent 
for  the  alkaloid  of  capsicum ;  he  obtained  crystals  of  its  hydrochlorate, 
the  aqueous  solution  of  which  was  precipitated  by  most  of  the  usual 
tests,  but  not  by  tannic  acid. 

The  colouring  matter  of  capsicum  fruits  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
alcohol,but  readily  in  chloroform.  After  evaporation,  an  intensely  red  soft 
mass  is  obtained,  which  is  not  much  altered  by  potash ;  it  turns  first  blue, 
then  black  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  like  many  other  yellow 
colouring  substances.  By  alcohol  chiefly  iKdmiitic  acid  is  extracted 
from  the  fruit,  as  shown  by  Thresh  in  1877. 

The  fruits  of  Capsicuvi  fustigiatuvi  have  a  somewhat  strong  odour; 
on  distilling  consecutively  two  quantities,  each  of  50  lb.,  we  obtained  a 
scanty  amount  of  flocculent  fatty  matter,  which  possesses  an  odour 
suggestive  of  parsley.  Both  this  matter,  as  well  as  the  distilled  water, 
were  neutral  to  litmus  paper,  and  the  water  tasteless.  We  separated  the 
latter,  and  exposed  the  remaining  greasy  mass  to  a  temperature  of 
about  50**  C,  when  it  for  the  most  part  melted.  The  clear  liquid  on 
cooling  solidified,  and  now  consisted  of  tufted  crystals,  which  we  further 
purified  by  recrystallization  from  alcohol.  Thus  about  2  centigramiues 
were  obtained  of  a  neutral  white  stearoptene,  having  a  decidedly 
aromatic,  not  very  persistent  taste,  by  no  means  acrid,  but  rather  like 
that  of  the  essential  oil  of  parsley.  The  crj'Btals  melted  at  SS"*  C.  On 
keeping  them  for  some  days  at  the  temperature  of  the  water-bath, 
covered  witli  a  watch-glass,  some  drops  of  essential  oil  were  volatilized, 
which  had  the  same  taste  and  did  not  solidify ;  the  crystals  were  con- 
sequently accompanied  by  a  liquid  oil.  When  kept  for  some  days 
more  in  that  condition,  the  crystals  themselves  began  to  be  volatilized, 
and  the  part  remaining  behind  acquired  a  brownish  hue.  This  no 
doubt  points  out  another  impurity,  as  we  ascertained  by  the  following 
experiment.  With  boiling  solution  of  potash,  the  stearoptene  produces 
a  kind  of  soap,  which  on  cooling  yields  a  transparent  jelly.  If  this  is 
ilissolved  and  diluted,  it  becomes  turbid  by  addition  of  an  acid.  This 
probably  depends  upon  the  presence  of  a  little  fatty  matter,  a  suggestion 
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which  is  confirmed  by  the  somewhat  offensive  smell  given  off  by  our 
stearoptene  if  it  is  heated  in  a  glass  tube. 

Buchheim  s  "  Capsicol"*  is  in  our  opinion  a  doubtful  substance. 

Thresh  (1876-1877)  succeeded  in  isolating  a  well  defined,  highly 
active  principle,  the  Capsaicin,  from  the  extract  which  he  obtained  by 
exhausting  Cayenne  pepper  with  petroleum.  From  the  red  liquor 
dilute  caustic  lye  removes  capsaicin,  which  is  to  be  precipitated  in 
minute  crystals  by  passing  carbonic  acid  through  the  alkaline  solution. 
They  may  be  purified  by  recrystallizing  them  from  either  alcohol,  ether, 
benzine,  glacial  acetic  acid,  or  hot  bisulphide  of  carbon ;  in  petroleum 
capsaicin  is  but  very  sparingly  soluble,  yet  dissolves  abundantly  on 
addition  of  fatty  oil.  The  latter  being  present  in  the  pericarp  is  the 
cause  why  capsaicin  can  be  extracted  by  the  above  process. 

The  crystals  of  capsaicin  are  colourless  and  answer  to  the  formula 
CTW*0^;  they  melt  at  59°  C.  and  begin  to  volatilize  at  115°  C,  but 
decomposition  can  only  be  avoided  by  great  care.  The  vapours  of 
capsaicin  are  of  the  most  dreadful  acHdity,  and  even  the  ordinary- 
manipulation  of  that  substance  requires  much  precaution.  Capsaicin 
is  not  a  glucoside ;  it  is  a  powerful  rubefacient,  and  taken  internally 
produces  very  violent  burning  in  the  stomach. 

Commerce — Chillies  or  Pod  Pepper  are  shipped  from  Zanzibar, 
Western  Africa  and  Natal,  but  no  general  statistics  of  the  quantity 
imported  into  Great  Britain  are  accessible. 

The  exports  from  Sierra  Leone  in  1871  reached  7258  lb.*  The 
colony  of  Natal,  which  produces  Cayenne  Pepper  in  the  county  of 
Victoria,  where  sugar-cane  and  coffee  are  also  grown,  shipped  in  the 
same  year  9072  Ib.^ 

Official  returns*  show  that  in  1871  Singapore  imported  1071  cwt. 
(119,952  lb.)  of  chillies,  chiefly  from  Penang  and  Pegu.  The  spice  is 
largely  consumed  by  the  Chinese. 

Bombay  imported  of  dried  chillies  in  the  year  1872-3,  5567  cwt. 
(623,504  lb.)  principally  from  the  Madras  Presidency,  and  exported 
3323  cwt.» 

Uses — Capsicum  on  account  of  its  pungent  properties  is  often  ad- 
ministered as  a  local  stimulant  in  the  form  of  gargle,  and  occasionally 
as  a  liniment ;  and  internally  to  promote  digestion.  In  all  warm 
countries  it  is  much  employed  as  a  condiment. 
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Belladonna  Root ;  F.  Bachie  de  Belladone ;  G.  BeUadonnawurzel, 

Botanical  Origin — Atropa  Belladonna  L.,  a  tall,  glabrous  or 
slightly  downy  herb,  with  a  perennial  stock,  native  of  central  and 
Southern  Europe,  where  it  grows  in  the  clearings  of  woods.  The  plant 
extends  eastward  to  the  Crimea,  Caucasia  and  Northern  Asia  Minor. 

*  Jah reshericht  of  Wiggers  and  HuBemann,  '  Do.  of  Natal  for  1 87 1 . 

1873.  567  ;  also  Yearbook  of  Pharm,  1876.  *  Do.  of  the  Straits  Settlements  for  1871. 

251.  ^  Statement  of  the  Trade  and  SaritjcUion 

a  Blue  Book  of  the  Colony  of  Sierra  Leone  of  Botnbayfor  1872-73,  pt.  iL  68.  91. 
for  1871. 
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In  Britain  it  is  chiefly  found  in  the  southern  counties,  but  even  of 
these  it  is  a  doubtful  native. 

In  a  few  localities  in  England  and  France,  as  well  as  in  North 
America,  the  plant  is  cultivated  for  medicinal  use. 

History — Although  a  plant  so  striking  as  belladonna  can  hardly 
have  been  unknown  to  the  classical  authors,  it  cannot  with  certainty  be 
identified  in  their  writings. 

Saladinus  of  Ascoli,'  who  wrote  an  enumeration  of  medicinal  plants 
about  A.D.  1450,  names  the  leaves  of  both  Solati'um  furiale  and  Sda- 
trum  minu8,  the  former  of  which  is  probably  Belladonna,  However 
this  may  be,  the  first  indubitable  notice  of  it  that  we  have  met  with,  is 
in  the  Grand  Herbier  printed  at  Paris,  probably  about  1504.*  The 
plant  is  also  mentioned  about  this  period  as  Solatrum  moiiaU  or 
Dolwurtz,  in  the  writings  of  Hieronymus  Brunschwyg.' 

In  1542  belladonna  was  well  figured  as  Solanum  somnifei'um  or 
DoUkraut  by  the  German  botanist  Leonhard  Fuchs,  who  fully  recog- 
nized its  poisonous  properties.*  Yet  it  was  confounded  by  other  writers 
of  this  period  as  Tragus,'  who  reproduced  Fuchs*  figure  as  "  Solanum 
hortenae  r  St)*ygiuni  and  Strychnon  were  other  names  not  unfrequent- 
ly  applied  to  Atropa  during  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 

Matthiolus,  who  terms  the  plant  SolcUruvi  vwjits,  states®  that  it  is 
commonly  called  by  the  Venetians  Herha  Bella  dmwa,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  Italian  ladies  using  a  distilled  water  of  the  plant  as  a 
cosmetic.  Gesner^  was  also  familiar  with  the  name  Belladonna.  The 
introduction  of  the  root  of  belladonna  into  British  medicine  is  of  recent 
date,  and  is  due  to  Mr.  Peter  Squire  of  London,  who  recommended  it 
as  the  basis  of  a  useful  anodyne  liniment,  about  the  year  1860. 

Description — Belladonna  has  a  large,  fleshy,  tapering  root,  1  to  2 
inches  thick,  and  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  from  which  diverge  stout 
branches.  Externally  the  fresh  roots  are  of  an  earthy  brown,  rough 
with  cracks  and  transverse  ridges.  The  bark  is  thick  and  juicy,  and  as 
well  as  the  more  fibrous  central  portion,  is  internally  of  a  dull  creamy 
white.  A  transverse  section  of  the  main  root  shows  a  distinct  radiate 
structure.  The  root  has  an  earthy  smell  with  but  very  little  taste  at 
first,  but  a  powerfully  acrid  after-taste  is  soon  developed. 

Dried  root  of  Belladoinut  is  sold  in  rough  irregular  pieces  of  a 
dirty  greyish  colour,  whitish  intt^mally,  breaking  easily  with  a  short 
fracture,  and  having  an  earthy  smell  not  unlike  that  of  liquorice  root. 
The  bark  being  probably  the  chief  seat  of  the  alkaloid,  roots  not  ex- 
ceeding the  thickness  of  the  finger  should  be  preferred.  The  drug  is 
for  the  most  part  imported  from  Germany,  and  is  often  of  doubtful 
(juality.  English-grown  root  purchased  in  a  fresh  state  (the  large  and 
old  being  rejected),  then  washed,  cut  into  transverse  segments  and  dried 
V)y  a  gentle  heat,  furnishes  a  more  reliable  and  satisfactory  article. 

^  Compfndium  Aromatariorumf  1488.  work  of    the  year   1500  shows  Sohnum 

^LtOrant  Herbier  tn  fro  ncoy^^  coutendt  nifjnim. 

lenqvalUn^  verlus  et  jn-oprUtez  des  herh^A  *  Historia  Stirpium^  Basil.  1542.  689. 

etc.,   Paris  (no  tlate)  4*.  cap.   De  Solaatro  ^DeStirpium  ....  hhtorki^  Argentorati, 

rustko.  1552.  301. 

"  Dai*  deatUUer  Buck  (sub  voce  Nnchl-  « Comment,  in  lib,  vi,  Diofcoridiff  Venc- 

schet  WciK^er).  Strassburg,  1521,   fol.  93  b.  tiis,  1658.  533. 

The  figure  probably  refers  to  Atropa,  but  ^  De  hortis  Oerviauio',  Argentorat.  15C1, 

that  given   in  the  e<Ution  of    the   same  fol.  282. 
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Microscopic  Structure — There  is  a  considerable  structural  differ- 
ence between  the  main  root  and  its  branches,  the  former  alone  contain- 
ing a  distinct  pith.  This  pith  is  included  in  a  woody  circle,  traversed 
by  narrow  medullary  rays.  In  the  outer  part  of  the  woody  circle, 
parenchymatous  tissue  is  more  prevalent  than  vascular  bundles.  The 
transverse  section  of  the  branches  of  the  root  exhibits  a  central  vascular 
bundle  instead  of  a  medullary  column.  The  outer  vascular  bundles 
show  no  regular  arrangement ;  and  medullary  rays  are  not  clearly 
obvious  in  the  transverse  section. 

The  woody  parts,  both  of  the  main  root  and  its  branches,  contain 
very  large  dotted  vessels  accompanied  by  a  prosenchymatous  tissue. 
The  cells  of  the  latter,  however,  are  always  thin-walled ;  the  absence  of 
proper  so-called  ligneous  tissue  explains  the  easy  fracture  of  the  root. 
Sometimes  the  prosenchyme  in  which  the  vessels, are  imbedded  assumes 
a  brownish  hue  and  a  waxy  appearance,  and  such  parts  exhibit  a  very 
irregular  structure. 

In  the  cortical  portion  of  belladonna  root,  many  of  the  cells  of  the 
middle  layer,  and  likewise  some  of  the  central  parts  of  the  root,  are 
loaded  with  extremely  small  octahedric  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate. 
But  mast  of  the  parenchymatous  cells  are  filled  up  with  small  starch 
granules. 

Chemical  Composition — In  1833  Mein  prepared  from  the  root, 
and  Geiger  and  Hesse  from  the  herb,  the  crystallizable  alkaloid 
Atropine.  The  researches  of  Lefort  (1872)  have  proved  that  the  roots 
contain  it  in  very  variable  proportions,  the  young  being  much  richer 
in  alkaloid  than  the  old.*  The  maximum  proportion  obtained  was  0*6 
per  cent.;  this  was  from  root  of  the  thickness  of  the  finger.  Large  old 
roots,  7  or  8  years  of  age,  afford  from  0*25  to  0*31  per  cent.  They  have 
besides  a  smaller  proportion  of  bark  than  young  roots,  and  it  is  chiefly 
in  the  bark  that  the  alkaloid  appears  to  reside.  Manufacturers  of 
atropine  employ  exclusively  the  root. 

Ludwig  and  Pfeiffer  (1861),  by  decomposing  atropine  with  potassium 
chromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  obtained  benzoic  acid  and  propylamine. 
Other  products  are  formed  when  atropine  is  treated  with  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid,  baryta  water  or  caustic  soda,  thus — Atropine,  C  H'^NO' 
+  H'O  =  Tropic  Acid,  C?'H^^O'  -f  Troimie,  CIT'NO. 

Tropic  acid,  C®H^C  (OH)  -!  qqqtt  ,  being  further  boiled  with   the 

r  CH' 

same   agents   is  converted   into  atropic  acid,  CH^'C -j  ppv^^xr,  which, 

especially  by  using  hydrochloric  acid,  is  gradually  transformed  into 
isotropic  acid.  Both  these  acids  are  isomeric  to  cinnamic  acid,  C^H'O', 
but  otherwise  remarkably  dissimilar. 

Tropine  is  a  strongly  alkaline  body,  readily  soluble  both  in  water 
and  alcohol,  and  furnishing  tabular  crystals  by  the  evaporation  of  its 
solution  in  ether.  Neither  tropine  nor  tropic  acid,  it  is  stated  by 
Kraut  (18G3),  is  present  in  the  leaves  and  root  of  belladonna. 

Hiibschmann  (1858)  detected  in  belladonna  root  a  second  but  un- 
crystallizable  alkaloid,  called  Belladoiinine ;  it  has  a  resinous  aspect, 
is  distinctly  alkaline,  and  when  heated  emits,  like  atropine,  a  peculiar 
wlour. 

*  For  Lefort's  process  for  estimating  atropine,  see  p.  45%. 
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The  root  further  contains,  according  to  Richter  (1837)  and  Hubsch- 
niann,  a  fluoreacent  substance,  as  well  as  a  red  colouring  matter  called 
Atrosin.^  The  latter  occurs  in  greatest  abundance  in  the  fruit,  and 
would  probably  repay  further  investigation. 

Uses — Belladonna  root  is  cliiefly  used  for  the  preparation  of  atro- 
pine, which  is  employed  for  dilating  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  A  liniment 
made  with  belladonna  root  is  used  for  the  relief  of  neuralgic  pains. 

Adulteration — We  may  point  out  that  the  roots  of  Mandragora 
inicrocarjyn^  M.  ojjichxaviiiny  and  M,  venudls  Bertoloni  are  very  nearly 
allied  to  the  root  under  notice,  both  in  external  appearance  and  in 
their  structure.  They  are  not  likely  to  be  confoimded  with  Belladonna 
root,  their  mother  plants  being  indigenous  in  the  South  of  Europe. 
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BclUidonmi  Leaves ;  F.  FeuUles  de  Bellculone ;  G.  ToUkmtit 

Botanical  Origin — Atwpa  Belladonnu  L.  (p.  4-55). 

History — Belladonna  Leaves  and  the  extract  prepared  from  them 
were  introduced  into  the  London  Pharmacopada  of  1809.  For  further 
particulars  regarding  the  history  of  belladonna,  see  the  preceding 
article. 

Description — Belladonna  or  Deadly  Nightshade  produces  thick, 
smooth  herbaceous  steuis,  which  attain  a  height  of  4  to  5  feet.  They 
are  simple  in  their  lower  parts,  then  usually  3-f orked,  and  afterwards 
2-forkcd,  producing  in  their  upper  branches  an  abundance  of  bright 
green  leaves,  arranged  in  unequal  pairs,  from  the  bases  of  which  spring 
the  solitary,  pendulous,  purplish,  bell-shaped  flowers,  and  large  shining 
black  berries. 

The  leaves  are  3  to  6  inches  long,  stalked,  broadly  ovate,  acuminate, 
attenuated  at  the  base,  soft  and  juicy  ;  those  of  barren  roots  are  alter- 
nate and  solitary.  The  young  shoots  are  clothed  with  a  soft,  short 
pubescence,  which  on  the  calyx  Ls  somewhat  more  persistent,  assuming 
the  character  of  viscid,  glandular  hairs.  If  bruised,  the  leaves  emit  a 
somewhat  offensive,  herbaceous  odour  which  is  destroyed  by  drying. 
Wlien  dried,  they  are  thin  and  friable,  of  a  brow^nish  green  on  the  upper 
surface  and  greyisli  beneath,  with  a  disagreeable,  faintly  bitter  taste.  Of 
fresh  leaves  100  lb.  yield  16  lb.  of  dried  (Squire). 

Chemical  Composition — The  in^portant  constituent  of  belladonna 
leaves  is  AtropUie.  Lefoii,  (1872)-  estimated  its  amount  by  exhausting 
the  leaves  previously  dric^d  at  lOO"*  C.  by  means  of  dilute  alcohol,  con- 
centrating the  tincture,  and  throwing  down  the  alkaloid  with  a  solution 
of  iodo-hydrargyrate  of  potassium.  Tlie  precipitate  thus  obtained  was 
calculated  to  contain  3'3'25  per  cent,  of  atropine.  Lefort  examined 
leaves  from  plants  both  cultivated  and  growing  wild  in  the  environs  of 
Paris,  and  gathered  either  before  or  after  flowering.  He  found  cultiva- 
tion not  to  aflect  the  percentage  of  alkaloid, — that  the  leaves  of  the 
yoinig  plant  were  rather  less  rich  than  those  taken  at  the  period  of  full 


Giuelin,  Chemuttry,  xvii.  (18CG)  1.  ^Journ.  de  Phai^.  xv.  (1872)  269.  341. 
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inflorescence, — and  that  the  latter  (dried)  yielded  0*44  to  048  per  cent, 
of  atropine. 

Larger  percentages  are  recorded  by  Dragendorff  ;*  as  much  as  0*95 
per  cent,  of  atropine  as  obtained  from  the  dried  unripe  fruits,  0*83 
from  the  dried  leaves,  0*21  from  the  root.  The  estimation  was  per- 
formed in  nearly  the  same  way  as  that  followed  by  Lefort. 

Belladonna  herb  yields  AsparagiUy  which  according  to  Biltz  (1839) 
crystallizes  out  of  the  extract  after  long  keeping.  The  crystals  found 
in  the  extract  by  Attfield  (1862)  were  however  chloride  and  nitrate 
of  potassium.  The  same  chemist  obtained  by  dialysis  of  the  juice 
of  belladonna,  nitrate  of  potassium,  and  square  prisms  of  a  salt  of 
magnesium  containing  some  organic  acid ;  the  juice  likewise  affords 
ammonia.^  The  dried  leaves  yielded  us  14*5  per  cent,  of  ash  con- 
sisting mainly  of  calcareous  ana  alkaline  carbonates. 

Uses — The  fresh  leaves  are  used  for  making  ExtrcvctuTn  BeUadonTue, 
and  the  dried  for  preparing  a  tincture.  They  should  be  gathered  while 
the  plant  is  well  in  flower. 
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Stramoiiiuvh,  Thoimapple;  Y.Herhe  deStranwine;  G.  Stechapfelbldtter, 

Botanical  Origin — Datura^  Stramoniuvi  L.,  a  large, quick-growing, 
upright  annual,  with  white  flowers  like  a  convolvulus,  and  ovoid  spiny 
fruits.  It  is  now  found  as  a  weed  of  cultivation  in  almost  all  the 
temperate  and  warmer  regions  of  the  globe.  In  the  south  of  England 
it  is  often  met  with  in  rich  waste  ground,  chiefly  near  gardens  or 
habitations. 

History — The  question  of  the  native  country  and  early  distribution 
of  D.  Stranionium  has  been  much  discussed  by  botanical  writers. 
Alphonse  De  Candolle,*  who  has  ably  reviewed  the  arguments  advanced 
in  lavour  of  the  plant  being  a  native  respectively  of  Europe  and  America 
or  Asia,  enoiuices  his  opinion  thus : — that  D.  StraniomuTn  L.  appears 
to  be  indigenous  to  the  Old  World,  probably  the  borders  of  the  Caspian 
Sea  or  adjacent  regions,  but  certainly  not  of  India ;  that  it  Ls  very 
doubtful  if  it  existed  in  Europe  in  the  time  of  the  ancient  Roman 
Empire,  but  that  it  appears  to  have  spread  itself  between  that  period 
and  the  discovery  of  America. 

Stramonium  was  cultivated  in  London  towards  the  close  of  the  16th 
century  by  Gerarde,  who  received  the  seed  from  Constantinople  and 
freely  propagated  the  plant,  of  the  medicinal  value  of  which  he  had  a 
high  opinion.  The  use  of  the  herb  in  more  recent  times  is  due  to  the 
experiments  of  Storck.' 

Description — Stramonium  produces  a  stout,  upright,  herbaceous 

^  WertJibestimmung  stark  wirkemler  Dro-  tiira,  applied  to  D,/(istuo8a  L.     The  origin 

guen,  Petersburg,  1876.  28.  of  the  word  Stramomnm  is  not  known  to 

'  The  fresh  juice  kept  for  a  few  da^s  has  us. 

been  known  to  evolve  red  nipoura  (nitrous  *  OSographie  Boianique,  ii  (1855)  731. 

acid  ? )  when  the  vessel  containing  it  was  '  Libellus  quo  demonstratur  Stramonium, 

opened. — H.  S.  Evans  in  P/tarm.  Jown.  ix.  Hyotcyamum,  Aconitum  .  .  esse  remedia, 

(1850)260.  Vindob.  1762. 

*  Datura  from  the  Sanskrit  name  D'htuh 
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green  stem,  which  at  a  short  dintaiice  from  the  ground,  throws  out 
sprea<ling  forked  brancheH,  in  tiie  axil  of  each  fork  of  which  arises  a 
solitary  white  flower,  succeeded  by  an  erect,  spiny,  ovoid  capsule.  At 
each  furcation  and  directed  outwards  is  a  large  leaf.  This  arrangement 
of  parts  is  repeated,  and  as  the  plant  grows  vigorously,  it  often  becomes 
much  branched  and  acquires  in  the  course  of  the  summer  a  considerable 
size. 

The  leaves  of  stramonium  have  long  petioles,  are  unequal  at  the 
base,  oval,  acuminate,  sinuate-dentate  with  large  irregular  pointed  teeth 
or  lobes,  downy  when  young,  glabrous  at  maturity.  When  fresh  they 
are  somewhat  firm  and  iuicy,  emitting  when  handled  a  disagreeable 
fcetid  smell.  The  larger  leaves  of  plants  of  moderate  growth  attain  a 
length  of  6  to  8  or  more  inches. 

For  medicinal  purposes,  the  entire  plants  are  pulled  up,  the  leaves 
and  younger  shoots  are  stripped  off,  quickly  dried,  and  then  broken  and 
cut  into  short  lengths,  so  a^  to  be  conveniently  smoked  in  a  pipe,  that 
lx»ing  the  method  in  which  the  drug  Is  chiefly  consumed  in  Ejigland. 
The  ofibnsive  smell  of  the  fresh  plant  is  lost  by  drying,  being  replaced 
})y  a  rather  agreeable  tea-like  odour.  The  dried  herb  has  a  bitterish 
saline  taste. 

Chemical  Composition — The  leaves  of  stramonium  contain,  in  com- 
mon with  the  seeds,  the  alkaloid  Datunne  (see  p.  4C1),  but  in  extremely 
small  proportion,  not  exceeding  in  fact  I'o  to  Vo  per  mille.  They  are 
rich  in  saline  and  earthy  constituents;  selected  leaves  dried  at  100**  C. 
yielded  us  17*4  per  cent,  of  ash. 

Uses — Scarcely  employed  in  any  other  way  than  in  smoking  like 
tobacco  for  the  relief  of  asthma. — Col.  Grant  (1871)  foimd  the  herb 
to  be  smoked  in  pipes  by  the  Nubians  for  chest-complaint. 

Substitute — Ddtura  Tutula  L. — This  plant  is  closely  allied  to  D, 
Sfrdvuniivm  L.,  propagating  itself  on  rich  cultivated  ground  with  nearly 
the  same  facility;  but  it  is  not  so  generally  diffused. 

l)e  Candolle  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  indigenous  to  the  warmer  parts 
of  AuHM'ioa,  wh(^nce  it  was  imported  into  Europe  in  the  16th  century, 
an<l  natiiraliziMl  first  in  Italy,  and  then  in  youth-Western  Europe. 
By  many  Ijotanists  it  has  been  united  to  D,  Stnnnonium,  but  Naudin,' 
who  has  studied  both  plants  with  the  greatest  attention,  especially  with 
n^fi^rcnce  to  their  hyliritls,  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  considering  them 
distinct.  J),  Tatula  diflcTs  from  JK  Sivdmani uon  in  having  stem, 
jx'tiole.  and  nerves  of  leaves  jmrpflsfi  insteRd  oi  (/reev ;  and  corolla  and 
anthers  of  a  violet  colour  instead  of  white, — characters  which,  it  must  be 
a<lmitt<Ml,  are  of  veiy  small  botanical  value. 

y>.  7\ituf(i  has  been  recommended  for  smoking  in  cases  of  asthma., 
on  the  ground  of  its  l>eing  stroiujer  than  D,  Stramonium  ;  but  we  are 
not  aware  of  any  authority  as  to  the  comparative  strength  of  the  two 
species. 

>  ('otnj}tf8  IfftiduM,  Iv.  (1802)  321. 
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Stramonium  Seeds;  F.  Semen ces  de  Stramoine;  G.  Stecluipfehamev. 

Botanical  Origin — Datura  Stramonium,  L.,  see  preceding  article. 

Description — The  spiny,  ovoid  capsule  of  stramonium  opens  at  the 
summit  in  four  regular  valves.  It  is  bilocular,  with  each  cell  incom- 
pletely divided  into  two,  and  contains  a  large  number  (about  400)  of 
flattened,  kidney-shaped  seeds.  The  seeds  are  blackish  or  dark  brown, 
about  2  lines  long  and  J  a  line  thick,  thinning  off  towards  the  hiluui 
which  is  on  the  straighter  side.  The  surface  of  the  seed  Ls  finely  pitted 
and  also  marked  with  a  much  coarser  series  of  shallow  reticulations  or 
rugosities.  A  section  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  seed  exhibits  the 
long,  contorted  embryo,  following  the  outline  of  the  testa,  and  bedded 
in  the  oily  white  albumen.  The  cylindrical  form  of  the  embryo  is  seen 
in  a  transverse  section  of  the  seed. 

The  seeds  have  a  bitterish  taste,  and  when  bruised  a  disagreeable 
odour.  When  the  entire  seeds  are  immersed  in  dilute  alcohol,  they 
afford  a  tincture  displaying  a  beautiful  green  fluorescence,  turning 
yellow  on  addition  of  ammonia. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  testa  is  formed  of  a  row  of  radially 
extended,  thick-walled  cells.  They  are  not  of  a  simply  cylindrical 
form,  but  their  walls  are  sinuously  bent  in  and  out  in  the  direction  of 
their  length.  Viewed  in  a  direction  tangential  to  the  surface,  the  cells 
appear  as  if  indented  one  into  the  other.  Towards  the  surface  of  the 
seed  the  cell-walls  are  elevated  as  dark  brown  tubercles  and  folds, 
giving  to  the  seed  its  reticulated  and  pitted  surface.  The  albumen  and 
embryo  exhibit  the  usual  contents,  namely  fatty  oil  and  albuminoid 
substances.^ 

Chemical  Composition — The  active  constituent  of  stramonium 
seeds  is  the  highly  poisonous  alkaloid  DatuHne,  of  which  they  afibrd  only 
about  tV  P^^  cent.,  while  the  leaves  and  roots  contain  it  in  still  smaller 
proportion.'  Daturine  was  discovered  in  1833  by  Geiger  and  Hesse, 
and  regarded  as  identical  with  atropine  by  A.  von  Planta  (1850),  who 
found  it  to  have  the  same  composition  as  that  alkaloid.  The  two  bodies 
exhibit  the  same  relations  as  to  solubility  and  fusing  point  (88-90**  C); 
and  they  also  agree  in  crystallizing  easily.  The  experiments  of  Schroff* 
(1852),  tending  to  show  that  although  daturine  and  atropine  act  in  the 
same  manner,  the  latter  has  twice  the  poisonous  energy  of  the  former, 
raised  a  further  question  as  to  the  identity  of  the  two  alkaloids.  Poehl 
(1876)  also  stated  solutions  of  daturine  to  be  levogyrate,  those  of  atro- 
pine being  devoid  of  rotatory  power.  From  the  observations  of  Erhard 
(1866),  it  would  appear  that  the  crystalline  form  of  some  of  the  salts 
of  atropine  and  daturine  is  different.  In  stramonium  seeds  daturine 
appears  to  be  combined  with  malic  acid.  The  seeds  yielded  to  Cloez 
(1865)  2*9  per  cent,  of  ash  and  25  per  cent,  of  fixed  oil. 

Uses — Stramonium  seeds  are  prescribed  in  the  form  of  extract  or 
tincture  as  a  sedative  or  narcotic. 

^  We  have  not  seen  W.  G.  Mann,  Onder-  ^  Gilnther  in  Wiggera  ami  Hasemann's 

zoek  van  het  zand  van  Datura  Stramonium^        Jahresbericht  for  1809.  54. 
Eucchede,  1875. 
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SEMEN  ET  FOLIA  DATURA  KLBJR. 

Seeih  avd  Leaves  of  the  hulian  or  White-flo^ve^^ed  Datura^ 

Botanical  Origin — Datuixi  alba  Nees,  a  large,  spreading  annual 
plant,  2  to  6  feet  high,  bearing  hanrlsonie,  tubular,  white  flowers  5  to  6 
inches  long.  The  capsules  are  pendulous,  of  depressed  globular  form» 
i-ather  broader  than  high,  covered  with  shaq>  tubercles  or  thick  short 
spines.  They  do  not  open  by  regidar  valves  as  in  D,  StixiTnonium,  but 
split  in  different  directions  and  bi-eak  up  into  irregular  fragments. 

IJ,  (dha  appears  to  be  scarcely  distinct  from  D,  fastuosa  L. 
Both  are  common  in  Imlia,  and  are  grown  in  gardens  in  the  south  of 
Europe.* 

History — The  mediaeval  Arabian  physicians  were  familiar  with 
Dutiuu  (dlxi,  which  is  well  described  by  Ibn  Baytar^  under  precisely 
the  same  Arabic  name  {Jouz-masid)  that  it  bears  at  the  present  day; 
they  were  also  fully  aware  of  its  poisonous  properties. 

Garcia  de  Orta'  (1563)  observed  the  plant  in  India,  and  has  narrated 
that  its  flowers  or  seeds  are  put  into  food  to  intoxicate  persons  it  was 
designed  to  rob.  It  was  also  described  by  Cliristoval  Acosta,  who  in  his 
book  on  Indian  drugs*  mentions  two  other  varieties,  one  of  them  with 
yellow  flowers,  the  seeds  of  either  being  very  poisonous,  and  often 
administered  with  criminal  intent,  as  well  as  for  the  cure  of  disease. 
Ciraham*  says  of  the  plant  that  it  passesses  very  strong  narcotic 
properties,  and  has  on  several  occasions  been  fatally  used  by  Bombay 
thieves,  who  have  administered  it  in  order  to  deprive  their  victims  of 
the  power  of  resistance. 

The  seeds  and  fresh  leaves  have  a  place  in  the  Pharmucojxma  of 
India,  18G8. 

Description — The  seeds  of  D.  idha  are  very  different  in  appearance 
from  those  of  D.  Sframaniu7)iy  being  of  a  light  yellowish-brown,  rather 
larger  size,  irregular  in  shape  and  somewhat  shrivelled.  Their  form  has 
been  likened  to  the  human  ear;  they  are  in  fact  obscurely  triangular  or 
fiattened-pearshaped,  the  rounded  end  being  thickened  into  a  sinuous, 
convoluted,  triple  ridge,  while  the  centre  of  the  seed  is  somewhat  de- 
pressed. The  hilum  runs  from  the  pointed  end  nearly  half-way  up  the 
ength  of  the  seed.  The  testa  is  marked  with  minute  rugosities,  but  is 
not  so  distinctly  pitted  as  in  the  seed  of  the  B.  SfrarnaDiinn ;  it  is  also 
more  developed,  exhibiting  in  section  large  intercellular  spaces  to  which 
are  due  its  spongy  texture.  The  seeds  of  the  two  species  agree  in  internal 
structure  as  well  as  in  taste ;  but  those  of  D.  alba  do  not  give  a  fluorescent 
tincture. 

The  leaves,  which  are  only  employed  in  a  fre.sh  state,  are  6  to  10 
inches  in  length,  with  long  stalks,  ovate,  often  unecjual  at  the  base, 

»  Sec<1sof  J),  alha  sent  to  us  from  Madras  fastuom). — 3.  Plants  with  double  corollas 

by  Dr.  Bidie,  were  sown  by  our  friend  M.  of  large  size  antl  of  a  yellow  colour. 

Naudin  of  Collioure  (Pyrenees  Orientales),  -  Sonthcinier's  translation,  i.  2G9. 

and  protluceil  the  plant  under  three  forms,  *  Aromatum  fiintonOf  1574,  lib.  2.  c.  24. 

viz. : — 1.  The  true  D.   alhn  as  Hgured  in  *  Tractmlo  tie  Ian  Drotjan  .   ,   ,  de   las 

Wight's  IronfM. — 2.   Plants  with   flowers,  I  ml  inn  Orieiitafeti^  Burgos,  1578.  85. 

violet  without  and  nearly  white  within  (Z>.  ^  Catohujue  of  BomlMnj  Plants,  1839.  141, 
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acuminate,  coarsely  dentate  with  a  few  spreading  teeth.     They  evolve  an 
offensive  odour  when  handled. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  testa  is  built  up  of  the  same  tissues  as 
in  Z).  Stranioninifny  but  the  thick-walled  cells  constituting  the  spongy 
part  are  far  larger,  and  distinctly  show  numerous  secondary  deposits, 
making  a  fine  object  for  the  microscope. 

Chemical  Composition — Neither  the  seeds  nor  the  leaves  of  Z). 
alba  have  yet  been  examined  chemically,  but  there  can  scarcely  be  any 
doubt  that  their  very  active  properties  are  due  to  Daturine,  for  the  pre- 
paration of  which  the  former  would  probably  be  the  best  source. 

Uses — The  seeds  in  the  form  of  tincture  or  extract  have  been  em- 
ployed in  India  as  a  sedative  and  narcotic,  and  the  fresh  leaves,  bruised 
and  made  into  a  poultice  with  flour,  as  an  anodyne  application. 


FOLIA  HYOSCYAMI. 

Henbane  Leaves;  F.  FeuiUes  de  Jusquiame;  G.  BilsenkraiU, 

Botanical  Origin — Hyoscyamits  niger  L.,  a  coarse,  erect  herb,  with 
soft,  viscid,  hairy  foliage  of  unpleasant  odour,  pale  yellowish  flowers 
elegantly  marked  with  purple  veins,  and  5-toothed  bottle-shaped  calyx. 
It  IS  found  throughout  Europe  from  Portugal  and  Greece  to  Central 
Norway  and  Finland,  in  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  the  Caucasus,  Persia, 
Siberia  and  Northern  India.  As  a  weed  of  cultivation  it  now  grows 
also  in  North  America*  and  Brazil.  In  Britain  it  occurs  wild,  chiefly 
in  waste  places  near  buildings;  and  is  cultivated  for  medicinal  use. 

Henbane  exists  under  two  varieties,  known  as  annual  and  biennial, 
but  scarcely  presenting  any  other  distinctive  character. 

Biennial  Henbane  (Hyvscyanius  niger  var.  a.  biennis)  is  most  es- 
teemed for  pharmaceutical  preparations.  It  is  raised  by  seed,  the  plant 
producing  the  first  year  only  a  rosette  of  luxuriant  stalked  leaves,  12 
or  more  inches  in  length.  In  the  second,  it  throws  up  a  flower  stem  of 
2  to  3  feet  in  height,  and  the  whole  plant  dies  as  the  fruit  matures. 

Annual  Henbane  {H,  niger  var.  jQ.  annua,  vel  agrestis)  is  a  smaller 

Elant,  coming  to  perfection  in  a  single  season.     It  is  the  usual  wild  form, 
ut  it  is  also  grown  by  the  herbalists.^ 

History — Hyoscyamus,  under  which  name  it  is  probable  the  nearly 
allied  South  European  species,  H.  albus  L.,  was  generally  intended,  was 
medicinal  among  the  ancients,  and  particularly  commended  by  Dios- 
corides. 

In  Europe,  henbane  has  been  employed  from  remote  times.  Bene- 
dictus  Crispus,  archbishop  of  Milan,  in  a  work  written  shortly  before 
A.D.  681,  notices  it  under  the  name  of  Hyoscyamus  and  Symphoniaca,^ 
In  the  10th  century,  its  virtues  were  particularly  recorded  by  Macer 
Floridus  *  who  called  it  Jusquiamus. 

^  It  had  become  naturalized  in  North  '  Pharm,  Joum,  i.  (1860)  414. 

America  prior  to  1672,  as  we  find  it  men-  '  S.de  Renzi,  CoHectio  Salemitana,  Na- 

tioned  by  Josselyn  in  his  New  EnglamVa  poli,  i.  (1852)  74.  84. 

Parities  discovered  (Loud.  1672)  among  the  *  De  VirUms  Herharum,  edited  by  Chou- 

plants ''sprung  up  since  the  English  planted  lant,  Lips.  1832.  108. 
and  kept  cattle  in  New  England." 
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Frequent  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  Anj{l«>-Saxon  works  on 
medicine  of  the  11th  century/  in  which  it  is  called  Henbell,  and  Bome- 
tiines  Jielene,  the  latter  word  y>erha])s  traceable  in  fiiXivovtrrla,  which 
Dioscorides^  gives  <ls  the  (lallic  designation  of  the  plant.  In  the 
13th  century  henbane  was  also  used  by  the  Welsh  "  Phj^^sicians  of 
Myddvai." 

The  word  Hetinibone,  with  the  Latin  and  Fi'ench  Bynonyms 
Ju8qulamu8  and  Chenilh,  occurs  in  a  vocabulary  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury; and  Hennehuie  in  a  Latin  and  English  vocabulary  of  the  15th 
century."  In  the  Arbolayre,  a  printed  French  herbal  of  the  15th 
rentury/  we  find  the  plant  described  as  Hnvilxme  or  Haueburie  with 
the  following  explanation — ''  Elle  est  aultrenicut  appeler  cassilago  et 
aultrewent  simphoniaca.  La  semence  ))roprement  a  nom  jusquiame  ou 
hauebane,  et  herbe  a  nom  cassilago.  .  .  .''  Both  Hyoacyanius  and 
Jiisqavimu^  are  from  the  (ireek  'Yoo-kvu/jlo^,  i.e.  Hog-bemi, 

Though  a  remedy  undeniably  potent,  henbane  in  the  first  half  of  the 
last  century  had  fallen  into  disuse.  It  was  omitted  from  the  London 
phjirmacop(i?ias  of  1746  and  17S8,  and  restored  only  in  1809.  Its 
re-introduction  into  medicine  wsis  chiefly  due  to  the  experiments  and 
recommendations  of  Storck.* 

During  the  middle  ages  the  seeds  and  roots  of  henbane  wei'e  also 
much  used. 

Description — The  stems  of  henbane,  whether  of  the  annual  or 
biennial  form,  are  clothed  with  soft,  viscid,  hairy  leaves,  of  which  the 
upper  constitute  the  large,  sessile,  coarsely-toothed  bracts  of  the 
unilateral  flower-spike.  The  middle  leaves  are  more  toothed  and 
subjimplexicaul.  The  lower  leaves  are  stalked,  ovate-oblong,  coarsely 
dentate,  and  of  large  size.  The  stems,  leaves,  and  calyces  of  henbane 
are  thickly  beset  with  long,  soft,  jointed  haii-s  ;  the  last  joint  of  many 
of  these  hairs  exudes  a  viscid  substance  occasioning  the  fresh  plant  to 
feel  clammy  to  the  touch.  In  the  cultivated  plant,  the  hairiness 
diminishes. 

After  drying,  the  broad  light-coloured  midrib  becomes  very  con- 
spicuous, while  the  rest  of  the  leaf  shrinks  much  and  acquires  a  greyish 
green  hue.  The  drug  derived  from  the  flowering  plant  as  found  in 
commerce  is  usually  much  broken.  'J'he  firtid,  narcotic  odour  of  the 
fresh  leaves  is  greatly  diminished  by  drying.  The  fresh  plant  has  but 
little  taste. 

Dried  henbane  is  sold  under  three  forms,  which  are  not  however 
generally  distinguished  by  druggihts.  These  are  1.  Annual  j)Iant, 
foliage  and  Green  tops.  2.  Biennial  phint,  leaves  of  the  iii'st  year. 
8.  Biennial  plant,  foliage  and  green  tops.  The  third  form  is  always 
regarded  as  the  best,  but  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  determine  with 
accuracy  the  relative  merits  of  the  three  sorts. 

Chemical  Composition — Hyosq/ajitine,  the  most  impoitant  among 
the  constituents  of  henbane,  was  obtained  in  an  im])ure  state  by  Geiger 
and  Hesse  in  1833.     Hohn  in   1871   first  isolated  it  from  the  seeds. 

*  Lffchihms  ftc,  of  Early  Entjlaml,  iii.  *  Seep.  148,  note  3,  also  Brunei,  Afamtef 

(lS<k))  313.  (lu  Lihruire,  i.  (18<K))  377. 

^  Lib.  iv.  c.  IJO.  (e<l.  S^rcngel).  **  See  p.  4i)9,  note  5. 

'  Wright,  Vulumf  of  ]  orahuhtrifn^  IS.')". 
141.  2\ji\, 
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which  are  far  richer  ia  it  than  the  leaves.*  The  seeds  are  deprived  of 
the  fatty  oil  (26  per  cent.)  and  treated  with  spirit  of  wine  containing 
sulphuric  acid,  which  takes  out  the  hyoscyamine  in  the  form  of  sul- 
phate. The  alcohol  is  then  evapomted  and  tannic  acid  added ;  the 
precipitate  thus  obtained  is  mixed  with  lime  and  exhausted  with 
alcohol.  The  hyoscyamine  is  again  converted  into  a  sulphate,  the 
aqueous  solution  of  which  is  then  precipitated  with  carbonate  of 
sodium,  and  the  alkaloid  dissolved  by  means  of  ether.  After  the  evapo- 
ration of  the  ether,  hyoscyamine  remains  as  an  oily  liquid  which  after 
some  time  concretes  into  wart-like  tufted  crystals,  soluble  in  benzol, 
chloroform,  ether,  as  well  as  in  water.  Hohn  and  Reichardt  assign 
to  hyoscyamine  the  formula  C^^H^^  The  seeds  yield  of  it  only  005 
per  cent. 

Hyoscyamine  is  easily  decomposed  by  caustic  alkalis.  By  boiling 
with  baryta  in  aqueous  solution,  it  is  split  into  Hyosdne,  C*H"N,  and 
Hyoscinic  Acid,  C*H"0*.  The  former  is  a  volatile  oily  liquid  of  a 
narcotic  odour  and  alkaline  reaction.  By  keeping  it  over  sulphuric  acid 
it  crystallizes  and  also  yields  crystallized  salts;  hyoscine  may  be  closely 
allied  to  conine,  C?H"N.  Hyoscinic  acid,  a  crystallizable  substance 
having  an  odour  resembling  that  of  empyreumatic  benzoic  acid.*  It 
melts,  according  to  Hohn,  at  105';  tropic  acid  (see  p.  457),  melting  at 
118°,  agrees  .so  very  nearly  with  hyoscinic  acid  that  further  researches 
will  probably  prove  these  acids  to  be  identical. 

Another  process  for  extracting  hyoscyamine  is  due  (1875)  to 
Thibaut.  He  removes  by  bisulphide  of  carbon  the  fatty  oil  from  the 
powdered  seeds,  and  exhausts  them  with  alcohol  slightly  acidulated  by 
tartaric  acid.  The  alcohol  being  distilled  off,  the  author  precipitates 
the  alkaloid  by  means  of  a  solution  containing  6  per  cent,  of 
iodide  of  potassium   and   3  per  cent,   iodine.      By   decomposing  the 

|:)recipitate  with  sulphurous  acid,  hydroiodic  acid  and  sulphate  of 
lyoscyamine  are  formed.  The  latter  is  dried  up  at  35'  with  magnesia 
and  the  hyoscyamine  extracted  by  alcohol  or  chlorofonn.  The  crystals 
melt  at  90°.  Thibaut  found  the  alkaloid  thus  prepared  from  seeds 
differing  from  that  yielded  by  the  leaves,  the  latter  having  a  somewhat 
strong  odour. 

Attfield*  has  pointed  out  that  extract  of  henbane  is  rich  in  nitrate 
of  potassium  and  other  inorganic  salts.  In  the  leaves,  the  amount  of 
nitrate  is,  according  to  Thorey,*  largest  before  flowering,  and  the  same 
observation  applies  to  hyoscyamine. 

Uses— Henbane  in  the  form  of  tincture  or  extract  is  administered 
as  a  sedative,  anodyne  or  hypnotic.  The  impropriety  of  giving  it  in 
conjunction  with  free  potash  or  soda,  which  render  it  perfectly  inert, 
has  been  demonstrated  by  the  experiments  of  Qarrod.^  Hyoscyamine, 
like  atropine,  powerfully  dilates  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

Substitutes — Hyoscyamus  alhus  L.,  a  more  slender  plant  than  /T. 

*  From  the  experiments  of  Schoonbroodt  said  chemists.— F.  A.  F.  July  1871. 

(1 808),  there  ia  reason  to  believe  that  the  '  Pharm.  Joum,  iii.  (1862)  447. 

active  principle  of  henbane  can  be  more  *  Wiggers  and  Husemann,  Jahresberic/U, 

easily  extracted  from  the /re«A  than  from  1869.56. 

the  dried  plant.  *  Pharm.  Joum,  xviL  (1858)  462 ;  xviu. 

'  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  (1859)  174. 
the  above  substances  as  prepared  by  the 
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niger  L.,  with  stalked  leaves  and  bracts,  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean 
region,  is  sometimes  used  in  the  south  of  Europe  as  medicinal  henbaneL 
//.  hisanics  Stocks,  a  plant  of  Beluchistan,  is  mentioned  in  the  Phar- 
macopasia  of  India  as  of  considerable  virulence,  and  sometimes  used 
for  smoking. 

FOLIA  TABACI- 

Herha  Xicotianoi;  Tobacco ;  F.  ToImic;  G.  TabaJMdtter. 

Botanical  Origin — Xicotiana  Tabdcum  L. — ^The  common  Tobacco 
plant  is  a  native  of  the  New  World,  though  not  now  known  in  a  wild 
state.  Its  cultivation  is  carried  on  in  most  temperate  and  sub-tropical 
countries. 

History — It  is  stated  by  C.  Ph.  von  Martins^  that  the  practice  of 
smoking  tobacco  has  been  widely  diffused  from  time  immemorial  among 
the  natives  of  South  America,  as  well  as  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  as  far  north  as  the  plant  can  be  cultivated. 

The  Spaniards  became  acquainted  with  tobacco  when  they  landed 
in  Cuba  in  1492,  and  on  their  return  introduced  it  into  Europe  for  the 
sake  of  its  medicinal  properties.  The  custom  of  inhaling  the  smoke  of 
the  herb  was  learnt  from  the  Indians,  and  by  the  end  of  the  16th 
century  had  become  generally  known  throughout  Spain  and  Portugal, 
whence  it  passed  into  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  into  Turkey,  Egypt,  and 
India,  notwithstanding  that  it  wiis  opposed  by  the  severest  enactments 
both  of  Christian  and  Mahommedan  governments.  It  is  commonly 
believed  that  the  practice  of  smoking  tobacco  was  much  promoted  in 
England,  as  well  as  in  the  north  of  Europe  generally,  by  the  example 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  his  companions. 

Tobacco  wa«  introduced  into  China,  probably  by  way  of  Japan  or 
Manila,  during  the  16th  or  17th  century,  but  its  use  was  prohibited  by 
the  emperors  both  of  the  Ming  and  Tsing  dynasties.  It  is  now  culti- 
vated in  most  of  the  provinces,  and  is  universally  employ ed.^ 

The  iirst  tolerably  exact  description  of  the  tobacco  plant  is  that 
irivcMi  by  Gonzalo  Fernandez  de  Oviedo  y  Valdes,  governor  of  St 
Doniingo.  in  his  JUstoria  (jeveral  de  las  Indias,^  printed  at  Seville  in 
\i}t]'}.  In  this  work,  the  plant  is  said  to  be  smoked  through  a 
hranchcMl  tube  of  the  shape  of  the  letter  Yi  which  the  natives  call 
7\(hatu>, 

It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  IGth  century  that  growing 
tobacco  was  se«*n  in  Europe, — first  at  Lisbon,  whence  the  French 
arnhjussador,  Joan  Nic^ot,  sent  seeds  to  France  in  1560  as  those  of  a 
valuable  medicinal  plant,  which  was  even  then  diffused  throughout 
Portugal.'* 

MonanloH,"  writing  in  loTl,  speaks  of  tobacco  as  brought  to  Spain  a 
few  years  previously,  and  valued  for  its  beauty  and  for  its  medicinal 

'  lintrHijfZur  KthnoijntphifumlSprarhen'  '•Nicot,  Thr^^orde  la  htimie  Francovf^f, 

k'uiute  AtHfriran,  zumal  JirtntilienH^  i.  (18(i7)         Paris,  1606.  429. 

"';\,  ...        ,,        ..  ,         ,.,       .  *  •SV'/f/m/a  pitrtf  del  libro  de  las  cosas  qtie 

••»MaycrHm  Homj  Koivj yoUHiimlQuertfH,  »e  (men  de  mtestras  Indias  occidcntales 

May,  1K67;  F.   P.  Smith,  Mat.  Mnl.  ami  finrn  at  uso  de  vwdicina.     Do  su  trata 

Stif.  //M,  of  China,  1871.  21l».  Tabaco  .  .  .  .  ,  Sc villa,  1.571,  :\, 
^  Lil>.  V.  f.  *2. 
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virtues.  Of  the  latter  he  gives  a  long  account,  noticing  also  the 
methods  of  smoking  and  chewing  the  herb  prevalent  among  the 
Indians.  He  also  supplies  a  small  woodcut  representing  the  plant, 
which  he  states  to  have  white  flowers,  red  in  the  centre. 

Jacques  Qohory/  who  cultivated  the  plant  in  Paris  at  least  as  early 
as  1572,  describes  its  flowers  as  shaded  with  red,  and  enumerates 
various  medicinal  preparations  made  from  it. 

In  the  Maison  Muatique  of  Charles  Estienne,  edition  of  1583,  the 
author  gives  a  "Diacours  sur  la  Nicotiane  ou  Petum  iTiaade"  in  which 
he  claims  for  the  plant  the  first  place  among  medicinal  herbs,  on 
account  of  its  singular  and  almost  divine  virtues. 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  England,  except  on  a  very  small  scale 
in  a  physic  garden,  has  been  prohibited  by  law^  since  1660. 

Description — Amongst  the  various  species  of  Nicotiana  cultivated 
for  the  manufacturing  of  smoking  tobacco  and  snufi*,  N,  Tabacum  is  by 
far  the  most  frequent,  and  is  almost  the  only  one  named  in  the  pharma- 
copoeias as  medicinal.  Its  simple  stem,  bearing  at  the  summit  a 
panicle  of  tubular  pink  flowers,  and  growing  to  the  height  of  a  man, 
has  oblong,  lanceolate  simple  leaves,  with  the  margin  entire.  The 
lower  leaves,  more  broadly  lanceolate,  and  about  2  feet  long  by  6 
inches  wide,  are  shortly  stalked.  The  stem-leaves  are  semi-amplexi- 
caul,  and  decuiTcnt  at  the  base.  Cultivation  *  sometimes  produces 
cordate-ovate  forms  of  leaf,  or  a  margin  more  or  less  uneven,  or  nearly 
revolute.  ' 

All  the  herbaceous  parts  of  the  plant  are  clothed  with  long  soft 
hairs,  made  up  of  broad,  ribbon-like,  striated  cells,  the  points  of  which 
exude  a  glutinous  liquid.  Small  sessile  glands  are  situated  here  and 
there  on  the  surface  of  the  leaf.'  The  lateral  veins  proceed  from  the 
thick  midrib  in  straight  lines,  at  angles  of  40*  to  75  ,  gently  curving 
upwai-ds  only  near  the  edge.  In  drying,  the  leaves  become  brittle  and 
as  thin  as  paper,  and  always  acquire  a  brown  colour.  Even  by  the 
most  careful  treatment  of  a  single  leaf,  it  is  not  possible  to  preserve 
the  green  hue. 

The  smell  of  the  fresh  plant  is  narcotic;  its  taste  bitter  and  nauseous. 
The  characteristic  odour  of  dried  tobacco  is  developed  during  the 
process  of  curing. 

Chemical  Composition— The  active  principle  of  tobacco,  first 
isolated  in  1828  by  Posselt  and  Reimann,  is  a  volatile,  highly  poisonous 
alkaloid  termed  Nicotine,  C^*H"Nl  It  is  easily  extracted  from  tobacco 
by  means  of  alcohol  or  water,  as  a  malate,  from  which  the  alkaloid  can 
be  separated  by  shaking  it  with  caustic  lye  and  ether.  The  ether  is 
then  expelled  by  warming  the  liquid,  which  finally  has  to  be  mixed 
with  slaked  lime  and  distilled  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  when  the 
nicotine  begins  to  come  over  at  about  200°  C. 

Nicotine  is  a  colourless  oily  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1027  at  15°  C, 
deviating  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  left;  it  boils  at  247°  and 

» Instruction  sur  Vhtrhe  Petum  dilte  en  Tahaht,  Frankfurt,   1854.— We  have  not 

France  Vherhe  de  la  Rojfne  ou  M6dic6e  .  .  .  consulted  Fairhcdt,   Tobacco,  Us  History, 

Paris,  1572.  Lond.  1859. 

«12  Car.  11.  c  34;  15  Car.  11.  c.  7.—  'Microscopic  structure  of  tobacco  leaves. 

For  further  information  on  the  history  of  See  Pocklington,  Pharm.  Journal,  v.  (1874) 

tobacco,    see   Tiedemann,    Oeschichte   des  301. 
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docs  not  concrete  even  at  -  lO"*  C.  It  has  a  strondy  alkaline  reaction, 
an  unpleasant  odour,  and  a  burning  taste.  It  quickly  assumes  a  browu 
colour  on  exposure  to  air  and  light;  and  appears  even  to  undergo  an 
alteration  by  repeated  distillation  in  an  atmosphere  deprived  of 
oxygen.  Nicotine  dissolves  in  water,  but  separates  on  audition  of 
caustic  ]^otash  ;  it  occurs  in  the  dried  leaves  to  the  extent  of  about  G 
])er  cent.,  but  is  subject  to  great  variation.  The  seeds  of  tobacco  are 
stilted  by  Kosutany^  as  grown  in  Hungary  to  contain  from  0*28  to  067 
per  cent,  of  the  alkaloid. 

It  has  not  Ix^en  met  with  in  tobacco-smoke  by  Yohl  and  Eulenberg 
(1871),  though  other  chemists  assert  its  occurrence.  The  vapours  were 
found  by  the  former  to  contain  numerous  basic  substances  of  the 
picolinic  series,  and  ceded  to  caustic  potash,  hydrocyanic  acid,^  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  several  volatile  fatty  acids,  phenol  and  creasote. 
There  was  further  observed  in  the  im])erfect  combustion  of  tobacco  the 
formation  of  laminse  fusible  at  i)V  C,  and  haviiig  a  composition  C"H". 
Oxide  of  carbon  is  also  lai-gely  met  with. 

Tobacco  leaves,  whether  fresh  or  dried,  yield  when  distilled  with 
water  a  turbid  distillate  in  which,  as  observed  by  Hermbstadt  in  1823, 
there  are  foniicd,  after  some  days,  crystals  of  Nlcotianin  or  Tobacco 
Camphor.  According  to  J.  A.  Barral,  nicotianin  contains  712  per  cent. 
of  nitrogen  (?).  By  submitting  4  kilogrammes  of  good  tobacco  of  the 
previous  year  to  distillation  with  much  water,  we  obtained  nicotianin, 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  distillate,  in  the  form  of  minute  acicular 
crystals,  which  we  found  to  be  devoid  of  action  on  polarized  light 
The  crystals  have  no  j^eculiar  taste,  at  least  in  the  small  quantity  we 
tried ;  they  have  a  tobacco-like  smell,  perhaps  simply  due  to  the  water 
adhering  to  them.  When  an  attempt  was  made  to  separate  them  by  a 
filter,  tlioy  entirely  disappeared,  being  probably  dissolved  by  an  aceom- 
]>anyiug  trace  of  essential  oil.  The  clear  water  showed  an  alkaline 
reaction  partly  due  to  vicufine ;  this  wjus  proved  by  adding  a  solution 
of  tannic  acid,  which  caused  a  well-marked  turbidity.  Kicotianine  is 
in  our  opinion  a  fatty  acid  contiuninated  with  a  little  volatile  oil  as  in 
the  case  of  Capsicum  (see  page  454),  or  Iris  (see  article  Rhizome  Iridis). 

Among  the  ordinary  constituents  of  leaves,  tobacco  conUiius  albumin, 
resin  and  gum.  In  smoking,  these  substances,  as  well  as  the  cellulose 
of  the  thick  midrib,  would  yield  products  not  agreeable  to  the  con- 
sumer. The  manufacturer  therefore  discards  the  midrib,  and  endea- 
vours by  further  preparation  to  ensure  at  least  the  partial  destruction 
of  these  unwelcome  constituents,  as  well  as  the  formation  of  certain 
products  of  fermentiition  (ferment-oils),  which  may  ])erhaps  contribute 
to  the  aroma  of  tobacco,  especially  when  saccharine  substances,  liquorice, 
or  alcohol,  are  added  in  the  maceration  to  which  toV>acco  is  subjected. 

Tobacco  leaves  are  remarkably  rich  in  inorganic  constituents,  the 
proportion  varying  from  IG  to  :27  per  cent  Acconling  to  Boussingault, 
they  contain  when  dry  about  1  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  from 
I]  to  i)  per  cent  of  poUush,  together  with  '2^  to  4i  ptir  cent  of  nitrogen 
partly  in  the  form  of  nitrate,  so  that  to  enable  the  tobacco  plant  to 
flourish,  it  nnist  have  a  rich  soil  or  continual  manuring.* 

*  DragcnJorflf's  Jahreitlterlcht^  1874.  98.  "  For  further  particulars  on  the  ehemift- 

'  Poggiale  aiul  Marty  (1870)  stated  hydro-        try  of  tobacco  cultivation  see  Boussingault, 
cyaikic  acid  to  be  absent.  Ann.  de  Chim,  H  de  Phi/i*,  ix.  (ISOCi)  50. 
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The  lime,  amounting  to  between  a  quarter  and  a  half  of  the  entire 
quantity  of  ash,  is  in  the  leaf  combined  with  organic  acids,  especially 
malic,  perhaps  also  citric.  The  proportion  of  potash  varies  greatly,  but 
may  amount  to  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  ash. 

Commerce — There  were  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
year  1872,  45,549,700  lb.  of  unmanufactured  tobacco,  rather  more  than 
half  of  which  was  derived  from  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
total  value  of  the  commodity  thus  imported  was  £1,563,382 ;  and  the 
duty  levied  upon  the  quantity  retained  for  home  consumption  amounted 
to  £6,694,037.  In  1876  the  consumption  of  tobacco  had  increased  to 
47,000,000  lb.,  i,e.  l^  lb.  per  head  of  the  population. 

In  the  United  States  559,049  acres  of  land  being  in  1875  under 
cultivation  with  tobacco  yielded  a  crop  of  367,000,000  lb. 

Uses — Tobacco  has  some  reputation  in  the  removal  of  alvine  ob- 
structions, but  it  is  a  medicine  of  great  potency  and  is  very  rarely  used. 

Substitutes — Of  the  other  species  of  Nwotiana  cultivated  as 
Tobacco,  N,  rustica  L.  is  probably  the  most  extensively  grown.  It  is 
easily  distinguished  by  its  greenish  yellow  flowers,  and  its  stalked 
ovate  leaves.  In  spite  of  their  coai*ser  texture,  the  leaves  dry  more 
easily  than  those  of  K,  Tabacuvi,  and  with  some  care  may  even  be 
made  to  retain  their  green  colour.  N,  i^ustica  furnishes  East  Indian 
Toba/xoy  also  the  kinds  known  as  Latakia  and  Turkish  Tobacco, 

N.  jyevisica  Lindl.  yields  the  tobacco  of  Shiraz.  N,  quadrivalvis 
Pursh,  N,  inidtivalvis  Lindl.  and  N.  repanda  Willd.  are  also  cultivated 
plants,  the  last  named,  a  plant  of  Havana,  being  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  much  valued  kind  of  cigar. 
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Foxglove  Leaves;  F.  FeuilUs  de  Diffitale;  G.  Fingerhutbldtter. 

Botanical  Origin — Digitalis  purpurea  L.,  an  elegant  and  stately 
plant,  common  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  but  preferring 
siliceous  soils  and  generally  absent  from  limestone  districts.  It  is  found 
on  the  edges  of  woods  and  thickets,  on  bushy  ground  and  commons, 
becoming  a  mountain  plant  in  the  warm  parts  of  Europe.  It  occurs  in 
the  island  of  Madeira,  in  Portugal,  Central  and  Southern  Spain,  Nor- 
thern Italy,  France,  Germany,  the  British  Isles  and  Southern  Sweden, 
and  in  Norway  as  far  as  63**  N.  lat;  it  is  however  very  unequally  dis- 
tributed, and  is  altogether  wanting  in  the  Swiss  Alps  and  the  Jura.^ 
As  a  garden  plant  it  is  well  known. 

History — The  Welsh  "Physicians  of  Myddvai"  appear  to  have 
frequently  made  use  of  foxglove  for  the  preparation  of  external  medi- 
cines.*   Fuchs'  and  Tragus*  figured  the  plant;  the  former  gave  it  the 

'  Dr.  R.  Cunningham  found  (1868)  Digi-  '  Meddygon  Myddfai  (see  Appendix)  in 

t€UU  purpurea  completely  naturalized  about        many  places. 
San   Carlos   in  the   Island   of    Chiloe    in  »  De  Hist.  Stirpium,  1642.  892. 

Southern  Chili.  *  De  Stirpium  .  .   .  nommclaturis,  etc. 

1 552 — '  *  Campanula  tylvestrii  seu  ZK^itoiLVa.^' 


\\ 
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name  of  Digitalis,  remarking  that  up  to  the  time  at  which  he  wrote, 
there  was  none  for  the  ])Iant  in  either  Greek  or  Latin.  At  that  period 
it  was  re£[arded  as  a  violent  medicine.  Parkinson  recommended  it  in 
164-0  in  the  ''Theatnim  botanicum/'  and  it  had  a  place  in  the  London 
Pharmacopceia  of  1650  and  in  several  subsequent  editions.  The  inves- 
tigation of  its  therapeutic  powers  (1776-9)  and  its  introduction  into 
modern  pi*actice  are  chiefly  due  to  Withering,  a  well-known  English 
botanist  and  physician.' 

The  word  fox-glove  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Fox^s-gleWy  le.  fox-music,  in  allusion  to  an  ancient  musical  instrument 
consisting  of  bells  hung  on  an  arched  support.^  In  the  Scandinavian 
idioms  the  plant  bears  likewise  the  name  o{  foxes  bell. 

Description — Foxglove  is  a  biennial  or  perennial,  the  leaves  of 
which  ought  to  be  taken  from  the  plant  while  in  full  flower.  The 
lower  leaves  are  ovate  with  the  lamina  running  down  into  a  long  stalk; 
tliose  of  the  stem  become  gradually  narrower,  passing  into  ovate- 
lanceolate  with  a  short  broadly-winged  stalk,  or  are  sessile.  All  have 
the  margin  crenate,  crenate-dentate,  or  sub-serrate,  are  more  or  less 
softly  pubescent  or  nearly  glabrous  on  the  upper  side,  much  paler  and 
densely  pubescent  on  the  under,  which  is  marked  with  a  prominent 
network  of  veins.  The  principal  veins  diverge  at  a  very  acute  angle 
from  the  midrib,  which  is  thick  and  fleshy.  The  lower  leaves  are 
often  a  foot  or  more  long,  by  5  to  6  inches  broad ;  those  of  the  .stem  are 
smaller. 

When  magnified,  the  tip  of  each  crenature  or  serrature  of  the  leaf  is 
seen  to  be  provided  with  a  small,  shining,  wai-t-like  gland.  The  hairs 
of  the  lower  surface  are  simple,  and  composed  of  jointed  cells  which 
flatten  in  drying ;  those  of  the  up])er  surface  are  shorter. 

In  preparing  foxglove  for  medicinal  use,  it  is  the  custom  of  some 
druggists  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  petiole  and  the  thicker  part  of 
the  midrib,  retaining  only  the  thin  lamina,  which  is  dried  with  a  gentle 
heat.^  The  fresh  leaf  has  when  bruised  an  unpleasant  herljaceous  smell, 
which  in  drying  becomes  agreeable  and  tea-like.  The  dried  leaf  has  a 
very  bitter  taste. 

Chemical  Composition — Since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  numerous  attempts  have  l>een  made  to  prepare  the  active 
principle  of  foxglove,  and  the  name  DlgifuUn  has  been  successively 
bestowed  on  widely  difterent  substances. 

Among  the  investigators  engaged  in  these  reswirclies,  we  may 
l)oint  out  Walz  (1846-1858),  Kosmann  (18+5-46,  1860),  Homolle 
partly  with  Quovenne  (1845-61),  Nativelle  (1872),  and  especially 
Schniiedeberg  (1874).*  The  latter  has  prei)ared  a  new,  well-defined, 
(•rystallizal>le  principle,  Digitoxin,  from  Digitalis.  He  exhausted 
with  water  the  leaves  previously  dried  and  powdered,  and  then 
extracted  them  rei)eatedly    with   dilute   alcohol,    50    per    cent.;    the 

*  Withering   (WilliAiii),   Arcount   of  thv  mrticular    directions    are    given    in    the 
Foj-tfioit,  Hinningham,  178.').  S  .  British  Pharuiat'oiMvia. 

•  Vi'uiT,  Pu/Kifar  Saniii*  of  Hi  itiMh  Plants,  *  For  further  iwrtioulars  on  Schmiode- 
imI.  '2.  1870.  h4.  herg'a  very  elaborate  reaearchcH,  the  i"eader 

^  This  method  of  ])reparing  the  leaf  was         may  consult  my  abstract  of  them  in  I*honn. 
direcUul  in  the  London  rharmaef»p(fia  of        Joarn.  v.  (1S7''>)  741.    -F.A.F. 
ISol,   but  it  h.'ul  long  Won  in  use.     No 
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tincture  thus  obtained  was  then  mixed  with  basic  acetate  of  lead  as 
long  as  it  produced  a  precipitate.  The  latter  being  separated,  the 
filtered  liquid  was  concentrated  and  the  deposit  now  formed,  after 
some  days,  removed  from  the  aqueous  liquid.  It  was  then  washed 
with  a  dilute  solution  of  carbonate  of  sodium,  by  which  a  yellow  matter 
(chryaophan?)  was  partly  removed.  The  substance  was  then  dried,  and 
yielded  to  chloroform  a  brownish  mass,  which  after  the  chloroform  had 
been  driven  off,  was  purified  by  benzin.  This  liquid  dissolved  the 
remainder  of  the  yellow  or  orange  matter,  and  a  little  fat,  leaving  crude 
digitoxin,  which  is  to  be  purified  by  recrystallization  from  warm 
alcohol,  80  per  cent.,  adding  a  little  charcoal.  This  purification  still 
yields  yellowish  crystals,  which  ought  to  be  washed  again  with  car- 
bonate of  sodium,  ether  or  benzin,  and  then  recrystallized  from  warm 
absolute  alcohol,  containing  a  little  chloroform.  This  process,  however, 
will  only  afford  colourless  crystals  provided  it  be  so  performed  as  to 
cause  the  separation  of  digitoxin  on  account  of  the  cooling  of  the 
solution,  not  by  the  evaporation  of  the  solvent.  If  the  liquid  is  instead 
allowed  to  evaporate  it  will  soon  assume  a  darker  coloration.  In 
the  way  just  pointed  out,  perfectly  colourless  scales  or  needle- 
shaped  crystals  of  pure  digitoxin  are  at  length  formed,  the  yield 
being  not  more  considerable  than  about  one  part  from  10,000  of  dried 
leaves. 

Digitoxin  is  insoluble  in  water,  to  which  it  does  not  even  impart 
its  intensely  bitter  taste  as  displayed  in  the  alcoholic  solution.  It  is 
likewise  insoluble  in  benzin  or  bisulphide  of  carbon,  veiy  sparingly 
soluble  in  ether,  more  abundantly  so  in  chloroform,  the  latter  liquid 
however  acting  but  very  slowly  on  digitoxin.  Its  best  solvent  is 
alcohol,  either  cold  or  warm.  The  composition  of  digitoxin  answers  to 
the  formula,  (7^H«0^ 

Digitoxin  warmed  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  assumes  a 
yellow  or  greenish  hue,  the  same  which  is  commonly  attributed  to 
commercial  **  digitalin."  Digitoxin  is  not  a  saccharogenous  matter ;  in 
alcoholic  solution  it  is  decomposed  by  dilute  acids,  and  then  affords 
Toocireain,  an  uncrystallizable,  yellowish  substance,  which  may  easily 
be  separated  on  account  of  its  ready  solubility  in  ether ;  it  appears  to 
be  produced  also  if  digitoxin  is  maintained  for  some  time  in  the  state 
of  fusion  at  about  240  C.  Toxiresin  proved  to  be  a  very  powerful 
poison,  acting  energetically  on  the  heart  and  muscles  of  frogs.  The 
very  specific  action  of  foxglove  is  due — not  exclusively — to  digitoxin ; 
it  is  so  highly  poisonous  that  Schmiedeberg  thinks  it  not  at  all  fit  for 
medicinal  use,  which  might  rather  be  confined  to  other  constituents  of 
foxglove,  as,  for  instance^  to  those  obtained  from  the  seeds  under  the 
names  of  digitaJin  and  digital^in.  The  latter,  however,  are  of  more 
difiicult  extraction  than  digitoxin. 

The  preparation  of  digitoxin  is  similar  to  that  of  Nativelle*8  crystal- 
lized "digitalin;"  the  former  as  well  as  paradigitogenin^  are  largely 
found  in  Nativelle's  digitalin. 

The  Digitalin  of  Nativdle — The  researches  on  digitalis  of  this 
chemist,  for  which  the  Orfila  prize  of  6000  francs  was  awarded  in 
1872,  have  resulted   in  the  extraction  of  a  crystallized   preparation 

'  A  derivative  of  diyUoxin  as  extracted  by  Schmiedeberg  from  the  seeds  of  foxglove^ 
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possessing  active  medicinal  properties.    It  may 'be  obtained  by  the 
fullowin^  process : — 

The  leaves,  previously  exhausted  by  water,  are  extracted  by  means 
of  alcohol,  sp.  gr.  '!K3().  The  tincture  is  concentrated  until  its  weight  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  leaves  used,  and  then  diluted  by  adding  thrioe  its 
weight  of  water.  A  pitch-like  deposit  is  then  formed ;  diffital^in  and 
other  substances  remaining  in  solution.  The  depasit  dried  on  blotting 
paper  is  boiled  with  double  its  weight  of  alcohol,  sp.  gr.  '907;  on  cooling; 
crystals  are  slowly  deposited  during  some  day&  They  should  be  washed 
with  a  little  diluted  alcohol  (*958)  and  dried:  to  purify  them,  they  should 
be  first  recrystallized  from  chloroform,  and  subsequently  from  boiling 
alcohol  sp.  gr.  '828,  some  charcoal  being  used  at  the  same  time.  Digi- 
talin  is  thus  obtained  in  colourless  ncedh-slKiped  crystals.  It  assumes 
an  intense  emerald  green  colour  when  moistened  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  has  an  extremely  bitter  taste.  On  the  animal  economy^  it 
displays  all  the  peculiar  eficcts  of  digitalis,  the  dose  of  a  milligramme 
taken  by  an  adult  person  once  or  twice  a  day  occasioning  somewhat 
alarming  symptoms,  but  smaller  doses  exhibiting  the  sedative  power  of 
the  herb. 

Another  body  occurring  in  foxglove  is  the  crystallizable  sugar 
called  Inosite,  which  was  detected  by  Marm^  in  the  leaves,  as  well  as 
in  those  of  dandelion  (p.  304).  Pectic  matters  are  also  present  in  fox- 
glove leaves. 

Uses — Foxglove  is  a  very  potent  drug,  having  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  frequency  and  force  of  the  heart's  action,  and  hence  is  given  in 
special  cases  as  a  sedative;  it  is  also  employed  as  a  diuretic. 

Adulteration — The  dried  leaves  of  some  other  plants  have  occa- 
sionally been  supplied  for  those  of  foxglove.  Such  are  the  leaves 
of  Verhiuicum,  which  are  easily  recognized  by  their  thick  coat  of 
branched  stellate  hairs;  of  Inula  Conyza  DC.  and  /.  Helenhim  L., 
which  have  the  margin  almost  entire,  and  in  the  latter  plant  the  veins 
diverging  nearly  at  a  right  angle  from  the  midrib ;  in  both  plants  the 
under  side  of  the  leaf  is  less  strongly  reticulated  than  in  foxglove.  But 
to  avoid  all  chance  of  mistake,  it  is  desirable  that  druggists  should 
purchase  the  fresh  Jlowerivy  jflinit,  which  cannot  be  confounded  with 
any  other,  and  strip  and  dry  the  leaves  for  themselves. 


ACANTHACE^. 

HERBA    ANDROGRAPHIDIS. 

Kariydt  or  Creyat, 

Botanical  Origin— -AvdrofjrajJtis^  jHmiculata  Nees  ab  E.  (Justicia 
Bunn.;,  an  annual  herb,  1  to  2  feet  high,  common  throughout  India, 
growing  under  the  shade  of  trees.  It  is  found  likewise  in  Ceylon  and 
Java,  and  has  been  introduced  into  the  West  Indies.  In  some  districts 
of  India  it  is  cultivated. 

*  Andrographi^  from  Aviip  and  yr ««/»!*.        filaniciit.— Fig.   in  Uentlcy  and  Triuicn^s 
in  allasion  to  the  brush-liko  anther  and        Med,  Plaufg,  part  23  (1877). 
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History — It  is  probable  that  in  ancient  Hindu  medicine  this  plant 
was  administered  indiscriminately  with  chiretta,  wliich,  with  several 
other  species  of  Ophelia,  is  known  in  India  by  nearly  the  same  vernacular 
names.  Ainslie  asserts  that  it  was  a  component  of  a  famous  bitter 
tincture  called  by  the  Portuguese  of  India  Droga  arruira;  but  on  con- 
Hulting  the  authority  he  quotes*  we  find  that  the  bitter  employed  in 
that  medicine  was  Calumha,  ATidrographis  is  known  in  Bengal  as 
Mahd'tUa,  literally  king  of  bittersy  from  the  Sanskrit  tikta,  "  bitter,"  a 
title  of  which  it  has  been  thought  so  far  deserving  that  it  has  been 
admitted  to  a  place  in  the  Pharmacojxjeia  of  India, 

Description — The  straight,  knotty  branch  stems  are  obtusely 
quadrangular,  about  \  of  an  inch  thick  at  the  base,  of  a  dark  green 
colour  and  longitudinally  furrowed.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  petiolate, 
lanceolate,  entire,  the  largest  ^  an  inch  or  more  wide  and  3  incnes  long. 
Their  upper  surface  is  dark  green,  the  under  somewhat  lighter,  and  as 
seen  under  a  lens  finely  granular.  The  leaves  are  very  thin,  brittle,  and, 
like  the  stems,  entirely  glabrous. 

In  the  well-dried  specimen  before  us,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Dr.  G.  Bidie  of  Madras,  flowei-s  are  wanting  and  only  a  few  roots  are 
present.  The  latter  are  tapering  and  simple,  emitting  numerous  thin 
rootlets,  greyish  externally,  woody  and  whitish  within.  The  plant  is 
inodorous  and  has  a  persistent  pure  bitter  taste. 

Chemical  Composition — The  aqueous  infusion  of  the  herb  exhibits 
a  slight  acid  reaction,  and  has  an  intensely  bitter  taste,  which  appears 
due  to  an  indifferent,  non-basic  principle,  for  the  usual  reagents  do  not 
indicate  the  presence  of  an  alkaloid.  Tannic  acid  on  the  other  hand 
produces  an  abundant  precipitate,  a  compound  of  itself  with  the  bitter 
principle.  The  infusion  is  but  little  altered  by  the  salts  of  iron;  it 
contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium. 

Uses — Employed  as  a  pure  bitter  tonic  like  quassia,  gentian,  or 
chiretta,  with  the  last  of  which  it  is  sometimes  confounded. 
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OLEUM    SESAMI. 

Sesam^  Oil,  Gingeli,  Gingili  or  Jinjili  Oil,  Til  or  Teel  Oil,  Betin^  Oil; 

F.  Hiiile  cle  SAiarne;  G.  Sesaviol, 

Botanical  Origin — Sesaniuni  indicuin  DC,  an  erect,  pubescent 
annual  herb,  2  to  4  feet  high,^  indigenous  to  India,  but  propagated  by 
cultivation  throughout  the  warmer  regions  of  the  globe,  and  not  now 
found  anywhere  in  the  wild  state.  In  Europe,  Sesamuni  is  only  grown 
in  some  districts  of  Turkey  and  Greece,  and  on  a  small  scale  in  Sicily 
and  in  the  islands  of  Malta  and  Gozo.  It  does  not  succeed  well  even 
in  the  South  of  France. 

History — Sesamd  is  a  plant  which  we  find  on  the  authority  of  the 

^  Paolino  da  San  Bartolomeo,  Voyage  to  ^  Fig.   in  Bentley  and  Trimen*8   Mfd, 

the  K<Mt  Iwiies  (1776-1789),  translated  from        Plantu,  part  23  (1877). 
tbe  German,  Lond.  1800.  pp.  14.  409. 
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most  anciuiit  documents  of  Ejryptian,  Hebrew/  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and 
Koman  lituratuiv,  has  been  used  by  mankiml  for  the  sake  of  its  oily  seeds 
fnim  th(»  earliest  timt\s.  The  Egyptian  name  Semseint  aXready  occurring 
in  tho  Papyrus  Ebci-s,  is  still  existing  in  the  Coptic  Semsem,  the  Arabic 
Slintthii,  and  tho  modern  Sesnmum.  The  Indian  languages  have  their 
own  terms  tor  it.  the  Hindustani  Til,  from  the  Sanskrit  Tila^  being  one 
of  thi»  best  known.^  Tlhi  already  occura  in  the  Vedic  literature.  In 
tho  days  of  Pliny  the  oil  was  an  export  from  Sind  to  Europe  by  way 
of  the  IUmI  Sea,  precisely  as  the  seeds  are  at  the  present  day. 

l)urin<^  the  middle  ages  the  plants  then  known  as  iiusenian  or 
SnnfKsi:n,  was  cultivated  in  Cyprus,  Egypt  and  Sicily ;  the  oil  was  an 
article  of  import  fmm  Alexandria  to  Venice.  Joachim  Camcrarius  gave 
a  ^ood  tiguiv  <»f  the  idant  in  his  "Hortus  medicus  et  philosophicus " 
l.VSS  (tab.  44).  In  modern  times  sesamd  oil  gave  way  to  that  of  olives, 
yet  at  ])resent  it  is  an  article  which,  if  not  so  i*enowned,  is  at  least  of 
far  groator  consumption. 

Production  -The  plant  comes  to  perfection  within  3  or  4  months; 
its  capsule  contains  numerous  tlat  seeds,  which  are  about  ^  of  an  inch 
long  by  .^^,  thick,  and  weigh  on  an  average  ^V  o^  *  grain.  To  collect 
them,  the  plant  when  mature  is  cut  down,  and  stacked  in  heaps  for  a 
few  ilays.  after  which  it  is  exposed  to  the  sun  during  the  day,  but 
ci>llect.tMl  again  into  heaps  at  night.  By  this  process  the  capsules 
gnidually  ripen  and  burst,  and  tho  seeds  foil  out.* 

The  i>laiit  is  found  in  seveml  varieties  affording  res\>ectively  white, 
yellowish,  reddish,  brown  or  black  seeds.  The  dark  seeds  may  be  de- 
prived of  a  ))art  of  their  ct)louriug  matter  by  washing,  which  is  some- 
times done  with  a  view  t«>  obtain  a  paler  oil.* 

We  (obtained  from  yeIK>wish  seeds  56  per  cent,  of  oil ;  on  a  large 
scale,  the  yieM  varies  with  the  variety  of  seed  employed  and  the  pro- 
cess of  pressing,  from  4")  to  .")()  per  cent. 

Description  The  best  kinds  of  sesame  oil  have  a  mild  agreeable 
taste,  a  li^lit  yellowish  ct»lour,  and  scarcely  any  odour;  but  in  these 
respects  {\\r  oil  is  liable  to  vary  with  the  circumstances  already  men- 
tioiit'd.  'I'he  while  seetls  produced  in  Sind  are  reputed  to  yield  the 
finest  oil. 

We  prep.ned  some  oil  by  means  of  ether,  and  found  it  to  have  a 
sp.  ^r.  t»f  OJMJ*  at  li.S  V.\  it  solitlilied  at  T)'  C,  becoming  rather  turbid 
at  some  dt'L^rees  above  tliis  temperature.  Yet  sesame  oil  is  more  fluid 
at  tutliuary  tt'niperatures  than  ground-nut  oil,  and  is  less  prone  to 
eliaiiue  hy  the  inlluence  of  the  air.  It  is  in  fact,  when  of  fine  quality, 
one  ol"  the  h'ss  alterahle  oils. 

Chemical  Composition  -The  <»il  is  a  mixture  of  olein,  stearin  and 

'  \>h\a\\  wxiii.  ^l'.  i.  (1S(>7)  J*.'),  and  ii.  '2'24. 
riir  wonl  /i*ii<j/. // (or  ft'ri-;/f //*«).  \iliirh  "*  This  I'urimw  pix>ci.'8s  is  tloscril>ccl  in  the 

l!ii\)>ui'f-.li  I'riii.'ukH  \\aM  {i\H  it    is  iu»w)   in  Ih ju,vtnnf  Jur'nA^  Madrm*  hUhihi'ion,\^^>^ 

roniuion  u?*f!inuinj;  Kim»|n':inH,iloii\i*stnini  p.  'M.  -  That  the  colouring  matter  of  tho 

thi'    .Vniliu"   x'huUhulihi,    ilruotin^    Mt>.«iinu>  wtjdi*  is  aetually  soluhle  in  wat<.'r  is  con- 

uTil  in  itH  hu'iks  lut'orr  luinj;  n'api'il  (l>r.  th-nieil  hy  I^'pineof  PontliolieiTy  as  we  have 

I{i»»'V     Tht' \\  on  I  /!•«»••  if*.  Ml'  K'lirvi',  of  h-arnt  fnun  his  nianiisori]>t  notes  pi  cMcnted 

W  t'st  Atru'an  oriuiii,  and  ha.**  no  ouiiiu-i'tion  to  the   Mnsce  des   IV)duits  dea  (.'oloniea 

with  H'lt,  tin*  iiaiiu"  of  Moinhjit.  tic  France  at  I*anH.     Tho  seeds  may  even 

'  Kor  iuiihi'i-  particuhii'H  hi-c  nuchaiiaii.  he  useil  as  a  <lye. 
,/  uii'u't/  n-xmt  MtnituiM  t/trviii/h  J/i/Sf^/'f,  eft\ 
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other  compounds  of  glycerin  with  acids  of  the  fatty  series.  We  pre- 
pared with  it  in  the  usual  way  a  lead  plaster,  and  treated  the  latter 
with  ether  in  order  to  remove  the  oleate  of  lejid.  The  solution  was 
then  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  evaporated  and  exposed  to 
hyponitric  vapours.  By  this  process  we  obtained  72*6  per  cent,  of 
Eldidic  Acid.  The  specimen  of  sesam^  oil  prepared  by  ourselves  con- 
sequently contained  760  per  cent,  of  olein,  inasmuch  as  it  must  be 
supposed  to  be  present  in  the  form  of  triolein.  In  commercial  oils  the 
amount  of  olein  is  certainly  not  constant. 

As  to  the  solid  part  of  the  oil,  we  succeeded  in  removing  fatty  acids, 
freely  melting,  after  repeated  crystallizations,  at  67''  C,  which  may  con- 
sist of  stearic  acid  mixed  with  one  or  more  of  the  allied  homologous 
acids,  as  palmitic  and  myristic.  By  precipitating  with  acetate  of 
magnesium,  as  proposed  by  Heintz,  we  finally  isolated  acids  melting  at 
52*5  to  53°,  62  to  63"*,  and  69*2'*  C,  which  correspond  to  myristic, 
palmitic  and  stearic  acids. 

The  small  proportion  of  solid  matter  which  separates  from  the  oil  on 
congelation  cannot  be  removed  by  pressure,  for  even  at  many  degrees 
below  the  freezing  point  it  remains  as  a  soft  magma.  In  this  respect 
sesam^  oil  difiers  from  that  of  olive. 

Sesamd  oil  contains  an  extremely  small  quantity  of  a  substance, 
perhaps  resinoid,  which  has  not  yet  been  isolated.  It  may  be  obtained 
in  solution  by  repeatedly  shaking  5  volumes  of  the  oil  with  one  of 
glacial  acetic  acid.  If  a  cold  mixture  of  equal  weights  of  sulphuric 
and  nitric  acids  is  added  in  like  volume,  the  acetic  solution  acquires  a 
greenish  yellow  hue.  The  same  experiment  being  made  with  spirit  of 
wine  substituted  for  acetic  acid,  the  mixture  assumes  a  blue  colour, 
quickly  changing  to  greenish  yellow.  The  oil  itself  being  gently  shaken 
with  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  takes  a  fine  green  hue,  as  shown  in 
1852  by  Behrens,  who  at  the  same  time  pointed  out  that  no  other  oil 
exhibits  this  reaction.  It  takes  place  even  with  the  bleached  and  per- 
fectly colourless  oil.  Sesam6  oil  added  to  other  oils,  if  to  a  larger 
extent  than  10  per  cent.,  may  be  recognised  by  this  test.  The  reaction 
ought  to  be  observed  with  small  quantities,  say  1  gramme  of  the  oil  and 
1  gramme  of  the  acid  mixture,  previously  cooled. 

Commerce — The  commercial  importance  of  Sesam^  may  be  at  once 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  France  imported  in  1870,  83  millions;  in 
1871,  57ir  millions;  and  1872,  50  millions  of  kilogrammes  (984,693 
cwt.)  of  the  seed.' 

The  quantity  shipped  from  British  India  in  the  year  1871-72  was 
565,854  cwt.,  of  which  France  took  no  less  than  495,414  cwt.^  The 
imports  of  the  seed  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1870  were  to  the  vjilue 
of  only  about  £13,000. 

Sesamd  is  extensively  produced  in  Corea  and  in  the  Chinese  island  of 
Formosa,  which  in  1869  exported  the  exceptionally  large  quantity  of 
46,000  peculs^  (1  pecul  ==  133  lb.).  Zanzibar  and  Mozambique  also  fur- 
nish considerable  quantities  of  sesame,  whilst  on  the  West  Coast  of 

^  DocumetU-6  Slatistifjuea  r^unis  }mr  VAd-  of  liriiish   India  with  Foreign  Countries, 

rmnlstralion  den  Vouanes  sur  le  commei'ce  de  Calcutta,  1872.  62. 

ht  France^  ann^e  1872.  '  Reports  on  Trade  at  the  Treaty  Ports  in 

a  Statement  of  the  Trade  and  Navhjation  China  for  1870,  Shanghai,  1871.  %V, 
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Africa  the  staple  oil-seed  is  Ground-nut  (Araehis  hyjMjgoia  L.  p.  186). 
The  chief  place  for  the  manufacture  of  sesamd  oil  is  Marseilles. 

Uses — Good  sesam(3  oil  might  be  employed  without  disadvantage 
for  all  the  purposes  for  which  olive  oil  is  used.'  As  its  congealing 
point  is  some  degrees  below  that  of  olive  oil,  it  is  even  more  fitted  for 
cool  climates.  Sesamd  seeds  are  largely  consumed  as  food  both  in  India 
and  Tropical  Africa.  The  foliage  of  the  plant  abounds  in  mucilage,  and 
in  the  United  States  is  sometimes  used  in  the  form  of  poultice. 


LABIATE. 

FLORES    LAVANDULiE. 

Lavender  Flowers;  F.  Fleurs  de  Lcivande;  G.  Lavendelblumen, 

Botanical  Origin — Lavandula  vera  DC,  a  shrubby  plant  growing 
in  the  wild  state  from  1  to  2  feet  high,  but  attaining  3  feet  or  more 
under  cultivation.  It  is  indigenous  to  the  mountainous  regions  of  the 
countries  bordering  the  western  half  of  the  Mediterranean  basin.  Thus 
it  occura  in  Eastern  Spain,  Southern  France  (extending  northward  to 
Lyons  and  Dauphiny),  in  Upper  Italy,  Corsica,  Calabria  and  Northern 
Africa, — on  the  outside  of  the  olive  region.^  In  cultivation  it  grows 
very  well  in  the  open  air  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Germany  and 
as  far  north  as  Norway  and  Livonia ;  the  northern  plant  would  even 
uppcjir  to  be  more  fragrant,  according  to  Schiibeler.' 

History — There  has  been  much  learned  investigation  in  order  to 
identify  lavender  in  the  writings  of  the  chussical  authors,  but  the  result 
has  not  been  satisfactory,  and  no  allusion  has  been  found  which 
un(piestionably  refers  either  to  L.  vera  or  to  L.  Hpiai*  whereas  L. 
Sto^cha^  was  perfectly  familiar  to  the  ancients. 

The  earliest  mention  of  lavender  that  we  have  observed,  occura  in 
the  writings  of  the  abbess  Hildegard,^  who  lived  near  Bingen  on  the 
Rhine  during  the  12th  century,  and  who  in  a  chapter  De  Lavendula 
alludes  to  the  strong  odour  and  many  virtues  of  the  plant.  In  a  poem 
of  the  school  of  Salerno  entitled  Flos  Mvdicimt^  occur  the  following 
lines : — 

"Salvia,  castoreuiii,  tarenduhiy  primula  veris, 
Xasturtium,  athaiias  han;  sanant  paralytica  membra.'' 

In  1387  cushions  of  satin  were  ma<le  for  King  Charles  VI.  of  France, 
to  be  stutied  with  "  lavendc."'^  Its  use  was  also  popular  at  an  early 
period  in  the  British  isles,  for  we  find  **  Llafavt ''  or  **  JJafaifllt/s" 
nientioiiud  among  the  remedies  of  the  **  Physicians  of  Myddvai.'*     And 

*  For   iihamiaceuticil    uses,    the   larger  *  F.  de  (lingiiiH-T^ssaraz,   J/isf.  dts  La. 

j)roi)orti<)ii  of  olein  an<l  conHeciuent  lejwer  randcM^  (Jeneve  et  i*ariR,  \i>*2(). 
tendency   to   solidify,   should   be   remcm-  *  Ojtfra  Umnia^  accurante  J.  P.  Migne, 

bcrcd.  Paris,  ISfM.  WAX 

-  On  Mont  ^'entoux  near  Avignon,  the  •  S.  de  Kenzi,  Colhrtio  Sulrrnitann,  Na- 

region  of  Larmuhila  vrn  is  comprised,  ac-  l>oli,  i.  417-r>l(». 

conling  to  Martins,  between  ]'>()() and  4500  '  Donet  d'Arcq,  Coni/tffM  (h  VArtjentrric 

feet   above  the   Hca-lcvel.  —  Ann.    dtn  Sc.  dfM  roiM  de  Fnturc,  ii.  (1874)  148. 

Hot.  X.  (18.38)  I4r>.  149.  '  Medibjijon    Mijddjiu     (see    Ai>iH;n<lix) 

lanzf/nreU     yonnifcMM^     Cliristiania  287. 
1875)  2(K). 
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in  Walton's  "Description  of  an  inn"  about  the  year  IGSO  to  1690,  we 
iind  the  walls  stuck  round  with  ballads,  where  the  sheets  smelt  of 
lavender.     .     .     .^ 

Lavender  was  well  known  to  the  botanist  of  the  16th  century. 

Description — The  flowers  of  Common  Lavender  are  produced  in  a 
lax  terminal  spike,  supported  on  a  long  naked  stalk.  They  are  arranged 
in  6  to  10  whorls  (verticillastei-s),  the  lowest  being  generally  far  remote 
from  those  above  it.  A  whorl  consists  of  two  cymes,  each  having,  when 
fully  developed,  about  three  flowers,  below  which  is  a  rhomboidal 
acuminate  bmct,  as  well  as  several  narrow  smaller  bracts  belonging  to 
the  particular  flowers.  The  calyx  is  tubular,  contracted  towards  the 
mouth,  marked  with  13  nerves  and  5-toothed,  the  posterior  tooth  much 
larger  than  the  others.  The  corolla  of  a  violet  colour  is  tubular,  two- 
lipped,  the  upper  lip  with  two,  the  lower  with  three  lobes.  Both  corolla 
and  calyx,  as  well  as  the  leaves  and  stalks,  are  clothed  with  a  dense 
tomentum  of  stellate  haira,  amongst  which  minute  shining  oil-glands 
can  be  seen  by  the  aid  of  a  lens. 

The  flowers  emit  when  rubbed  a  delightful  fragrance,  and  have 
a  pleasant  aromatic  taste.  The  leaves  of  the  plant  are  oblong 
linear,  or  lanceolate,  revolute  at  the  margin  and  very  hoary  when 
young. 

For  pharmaceutical  use  or  as  a  perfume,  lavender  flowers  are  stripped 
from  the  stalks  and  dried  by  a  gentle  heat.  They  are  but  seldom 
kept  in  the  shops,  being  grown  almost  entirely  for  the  sake  of  their 
essential  oil. 

Production    of   Essential    Oil — Lavender  is  cultivated  in  the 

1)arishes  of  Mitcham,  Carshalton  and  Beddington  and  a  few  adjoining 
ocalities,  all  in  Surrey,  to  the  extent  of  about  300  acres.  It  is  also 
grown  at  Market  Deeping  in  Lincolnshire;  also  at  Hitchin  in  Hertford- 
shire, where  lavender  was  apparently  cultivated  as  early  as  the  year 
1568." 

At  the  latter  place  there  were  in  1871  about  50  acres  so  cropped. 
The  plants  which  are  of  a  small  size,  and  grown  in  rows  m  dry 
open  fields,  flower  in  July  and  August.  The  flowers  are  usually  cut 
with  the  stalks  of  full  length,  tied  up  in  mats,  and  carrie*!  to  the 
distillery  there  to  await  distillation.  This  is  performed  in  the  same 
large  stills  that  are  used  for  peppermint.  The  flowei-s  are  commonly 
distilled  with  the  stalks  as  gathered,  and  either  fresh,  or  in  a  more  or 
less  dry  state.  A  few  cultivators  distill  only  the  flowering  heads,  there- 
by obtaining  a  superior  product.  Still  more  rarely,  the  flowers  are 
stripped  from  the  stalks,  and  the  latter  rejected  in  toto?  According  to 
the  careful  experiments  of  Bell,*  the  oil  made  in  this  last  method  is  of 
exceedingly  fine  quality.  The  produce  he  obtained  in  1846  was  26^ 
ounces  per  100  lb.  of  flowers,  entirely  freed  from  stalks;  in  1847,  25^ 
ounces ;  and  in  1848,  20  ounces :  the  quantities  of  flowers  used  in  the 
respective  years  were  417,  633,  and  923  lb.  Oil  distilled  from  the  stalks 
alone  was  found  to  have  a  peculiar  rank  odour.     In  the  distillation  of 

^  Macaalay,  Hist,  of  EngJandy  i.  ch.  3,  account  of  Holmes,   Phamu  Joum.  viii. 

Inns.  (1877)  301.     The  author  describes  also  the 

•  Perhs,  Proc.  American  Phamu  Assoeia-  disease  which   is  affecting  the   lavender 

iion,  1876.  819.  since  about  the  year  1860. 

'  For  more  particulars  see  the  interesting  ^  Phaiin,  Joum,  viii.  (1849)  276. 
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lavender,  it  is  said  that  the  oil  which  comes  over  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  operation  is  of  superior  flavour. 

We  have  no  accurate  data  as  to  the  produce  of  oil  obtained  in  the 
ordinary  way,  but  it  is  universally  stated  to  vary  extremely  with  the 
season.  Warren'  gives  it  as  10  to  12  lb,  and  in  an  exocpiional  case  m 
much  as  24  lb  from  the  acre  of  ground  under  cultivation.  At  Hitchin,* 
the  yield  would  appear  to  approximate  to  the  last-named  quantity. 
Tlie  experiments  peiformed  in  Boll's  laboratory  as  detailed  above,  show 
that  the  flowers  deprived  of  stalks  afforded  on  an  average  exactly  1| 
per  cent  of  essential  oil. 

Oil  of  Lavandula  veiXL  is  distilled  in  Piedmont,  and  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  the  South  of  France,  as  in  the  villages  abont 
Mont  Vcntoux  near  Avignon,  and  in  those  some  leagues  west  of 
Mont]>ellicr  (St.  Guilhen-le-d(^rt,  Montamaud  and  St  Jean  de  Fos) — 
in  all  cases  from  the  wild  i)lant  This  forcic^n  oil  is  offered  in  com- 
merce of  several  qualities,  the  highest  of  which  commands  scarcely 
one-sixth  the  price  of  the  oil  produced  at  Mitcham.'  The  cheaper  sorts 
at  least  are  obtained  by  distilling  the  entire  [ilant 

Chemical  Composition — The  only  constituent  of  lavender  flowere 
that  has  attracted  the  attention  of  chemists  is  the  essential  oil  {OUum 
Lavtimlvhv).  It  is  a  pale  yellow,  mobile  liquid,  varying  in  sp.  gr.  from 
<)'87  to  0*94  (Zc41er),  having  a  very  agreeable  odour  of  the  flowers  and  a 
strong  aromatic  taste.  The  oil  distilled  at  Mitcham  (1871)  we  find  to 
rotati!  th<j  nlanc  of  polarization  4!-2°  to  the  left,  in  a  column  of  50  mm. 

Oil  of  lavender  seems  to  bo  a  mixture  in  variable  proportions  of 
oxygenated  oils  and  stearoptene,  the  latter  being  identical,  according  to 
Duuias,  with  common  camphor.  In  some  samples  it  is  said  to  exist  to 
tin;  (extent  of  one-half,  and  to  1x3  sometimes  deposited  from  the  oil  in 
i'iAi\  weather;  wo  have  not  however  been  able  to  ascertain  this  fact 
Th(i  oil  a(!cording  to  Lallemand  (1859)  appears  also  to  contain  compound 
(' thorn. 


iported 
England. 

Uses  — Lavender  Howei-s  are  not  prescribed  in  modem  English 
niudiciiie.  The  volatile  oil  has  the  stimulant  properties  common  to 
bodies  of  the  same  class  and  is  much  used  as  a  perfume. 

Other  Species  of  Lavender. 

1.  LarattdHla  Splra  DC -.  is  a  plant  having  a  very  close  resemblance 
to  L.  frra,  of  which  Linmuus  considered  it  a  variety,  though  its  dis- 
tinctness is  now  admitted.  It  occurs  over  much  of  the  area  of  Z.  r^ra, 
but  does  not  extend  so  far  north,  nor  is  it  found  in  such  elevated  situa- 

'  Pharm,  Journ,  vi.  (18(m)  257.  chfutcr  quarU*'  of   oil.— One  Winchester 

-  IhUL  i.  (IStiO)  278.     'Hie  Atatemont  is        quart    -.  282  litres, 
that  an  acre  of  land  yields  **oh'mt(i  Win-  * 'llic  Mitcham  oil  fetclica  SOn.  to  (KM. 

(Mir  lb.,  according  to  the  seasoiu 
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tions,  or  beyond  the  limit  of  the  olive.  It  is  in  fact  a  more  southern 
plant  and  more  susceptible  to  cold,  so  that  it  cannot  be  cultivated  in  the 
open  soil  in  Britain  except  in  sheltered  positions.  In  Languedoc  and 
Provence,  it  is  the  common  species  from  the  sea-level  up  to  about  2000 
feet,  where  it  is  met  by  the  more  hardy  L.  vera} 

Lavandida  Sjri^a  is  distilled  in  tlie  south  of  France,  the  flowering 
wild  plant  in  its  entire  state  being  used.  The  essential  oil,  which  is 
termed  in  French  Essence  d* Aspic,  is  known  to  English  druggists  as 
Oleum  Lavandidce  spiav,  Oleumi  Spic(e,  or  Oil  of  Spike.  It  resembles 
true  oil  of  lavender,  but  compared  with  that  distilled  in  England  it 
has  a  much  less  delicate  fragrance.  This  however  may  depend  upon  the 
frequent  adulteration,  for  we  find  that  flowers  of  the  two  plants  (L. 
vera  and  L.  Sjnca)  grown  side  by  side  in  an  English  garden,  are  hardly 
distinguishable  in  fragrance.  Porta  ah-eady  even,  in  speaking  of  the 
oil  of  lavender  flowers,  stated : '  "  e  flj^ioa  fragrantior  excipitur,  ut 
illud  quod  ex  Gallia  provenit  .  .  .  ." — Lallemand  (1859)  isolated 
from  oil  of  spike  a  camphor  which  he  believes  to  be  identical  with 
common  camphor. 

Oil  of  Spike  is  used  in  porcelain  painting  and  in  veterinary 
medicine. 

2.  Lavandida  Stoschas  L. — This  plant  was  well  known  to  the 
ancients ;  Dioscorides  remarks  that  it  gives  a  name  to  the  Stcechades, 
the  modern  isles  of  Hiferes  near  Toulon,  where  the  plant  still  abounds. 
It  has  a  wider  range  than  the  two  species  of  Lavandula  already 
described,  for  it  is  found  in  the  Canaries  and  in  Portugal,  and  eastward 
throughout  the  Mediterranean  region  to  Constantinople  and  Asia 
Minor.  It  may  at  once  be  known  from  the  other  lavenders  by  its 
flower-spike  being  on  a  short  stalk,  and  terminating  in  2  or  3  con- 
spicuous purple  bracts. 

The  flowers,  called  Flores  Stoeckados  or  StoRchas  arabica,^  were 
formerly  kept  in  the  shops,  and  had  a  place  in  the  London  Pharma- 
copoeia down  to  1746.  We  are  not  aware  that  they  are,  or  ever  were 
distilled  for  essential  oil,  though  they  are  stated  to  be  the  source  of 
True  Oil  of  Spiked 
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Spearmint 

Botanical  Origin — Mentha  viridis  L.  is  a  fragrant  perennial  ])lant, 
chiefly  known  in  Europe,  Asia  and  North  America,  as  the  Common 
Mint  of  gardens,  and  only  found  apparently  wild  in  countries  where  it 
has  long  been  cultivated.  It  occurs  occasionally  in  Britain  under  such 
circumstances.* 


^  On  the  high  land  between  Nice  and 
Turbia,  I  have  observed  the  two  species 
erowing  together,  and  that  L.  vera  is  in 
flower  two  or  three  weeks  earlier  than  L, 
S^nca.—  D,  H. 

»  De  diatillatione,  Rom«,  1608.  87. 

'  The  incorrectness  of  the  term  Arabica 
IB  noticed  bv  Pomet.  How  it  came  to  be 
applied  we  know  not. 


^Pereira,  Elem.  of  Mat.  Med.  ii.  (1850) 
1368. — Nor  do  we  know  if  L.  lanaia  Boiss., 
a  very  fragrant  species  closely  allied  to  L. 
Spica  DC. ,  and  a  native  of  Spain,  is  distilled 
in  that  country. 

'^Bentham,  Handbook  of  the  British  Flora^ 
1858.  413.— Parkinson  (1640)  remarks  of 
SpeareMirU  that  it  is  "onely  found  planted 
in  gardens  with  us.'' 
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Mentha  viridi^  is  regarded  by  Beutliaui  as  not  improbably  a  varietj 
of  M.  silrestria  L.,  |)cr])etuated  through  its  ready  propagation  by  sncken. 
J.  U.  Baker  remarks,  that  while  these  two  plants  are  sufficiently  distinct 
as  found  in  England,  yet  continental  forms  occur  which  bridge  over  their 

differeuces.* 

History — Mint  is  mentioned  in  all  early  medifeval  lists  of  plants, 
and  was  certainly  cultivated  in  the  convent  gardens  of  the  9th  centniy. 
Turner,  who  has  been  called  '*  the  father  of  English  botany,"  states  in 
his  Herbidl^  that  the  garden  mint  of  his  time  was  also  called  "  Spere 
Mipite^  We  find  spearmint  also  described  by  Gerarde  who  terms  it 
Mentha  Romana  vel  Sarracenica,  or  Common  Garden  Mint,  but  his 
statement  that  the  leaves  are  ichite,  8oft,  and  hairy  does  not  well  apply 
to  the  plant  as  now  found  in  cultivation. 

Description — Spearmint  has  a  perennial  root-stock  which  throws 
out  loner  runnci*s.     Its  stem  2  to  3  feet  high  is  erect,  when  luxuriant 
branched  below  with  short  erecto-patent  branches,  firm,  quadrangular, 
naked  or  slightly  liniry  beneath  the  nodes,  oilben  brightly  tinged  with 
purple.     Leaves  sessile  or  the  lower  slightly  stalked,  lanceolate  or  ovate- 
lanceolate,  rounded  or  even  cordate  at  the  base,  dark  green  and  glabrous 
above,  paler  and  prominently  veined  with  green  or  purple  beneath,  rather 
thickly  glandular,  but  either  quite  naked  or  hairy  only  on  the  midrib 
and  principal  veins,  the  point  narrowed  out  and  acute,  the  teeth  sharp 
but  neither  very  close  nor  deep,  the  lowest  leaves  measuring  about  1 
inch  across  by  3  or  4  inches  long.     Inflorescence  a  ])anicled  arrange- 
ment of  spikes,  of  which  the  main  one  is  3  or  4  inches  long  by  f  inch 
wide,  the  lowest  whorls  sometimes  I  an  inch  from  each  other  and  the 
lowest  bnicts  leafy.     Bracteoles  linear-subulate,  equalling  or  exceeding 
the  expanded  flowers,  smooth  or  slightly  ciliated.     Pedicels  about  J  line 
long,  purplish  glandular,  but  never  liairy.     Calyx  also  often  purplish, 
the  tube  campanulato-cylindrical,  3  line  long,  the  teeth  lanceolate- 
subulate,  equalling  the  tube,  the  flower  part  of  which  is  naked,  but  the 
teeth  and  often  the  upper  part  clothed  more  or  less  densely  with  erecto- 
patcnt  hairs.     Corolla  reddish-purple,  about  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx, 
naked  both  within  and  without.     Not  smooth. 

The  plant  varies  slightly  in  the  shape  of  its  leaves,  elongation  of 
s[)ike  and  hairiness  of  calyx.  The  entire  plant  emits  a  most  fragrant 
odour  when  rubbed,  and  has  a  pungent  aromatic  Uvste. 

Production — Spearmint  is  grown  in  kitchen  gardens,  and  more 
largely  in  market  gardens.  A  few  acres  are  under  cultivation  with  it 
at  Mitcham,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  herb,  which'  is  sold  mostly  in  a 
dried  sUite. 

The  cultivation  of  spearmint  is  carried  on  in  the  United  States  in 
precisely  the  same  manner  as  that  of  peppermint,  but  on  a  much  smaller 
scale.  Mr.  H.  G.  Hotehkiss  of  Lyons,  Wayne  County,  State  of  New 
York,  has  informed  us  that  his  manufacture  of  the  essential  oil  amounted 
in  1870  to  11C2  lb.  The  plant  he  employs  appears  from  the  specimen 
with  which  he  hiis  favoured  us,  to  be  identical  with  the  spearmint  of 
English  gaixiens,  and  is  not  the  Curled  Mint  {Mentha  o'/^/xi)  of 
(lermany. 

'  Seeiuann*8  Journal    of    liotany,   Aug.         ful  <1escriptioii  of  Mentha  riritlh, 
mV).  p.  239.    We  Ikhtow  Mr.  Bakcr'scaru-  -  Part  2,  (15«8)  54. 
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Chemical  Composition — Spearmint  yields  an  essential  oil  (Oleum 
Menthce  vii^idia)  in  which  reside  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the  plant. 
Kane,^  who  examined  it,  gives  its  sp.  gr.  as  0*914,  and  its  boiling  point 
as  160°  C.  The  oil  yielded  him  a  considerable  amount  of  stearoptene. 
Gladstone  2  found  spearmint  oil  to  contain  a  hydrocarbon  almost 
identical  with  oil  of  turpentine  in  odour  and  other  physical  properties, 
mixed  with  an  oxidized  oil  to  which  is  due  the  peculiar  smell  of  the 
plant.  The  latter  oil  boils  at  225"*  C. ;  its  sp,  gr.  is  0951,  and  it  was 
found  to  be  isomeric  with  carvol,  C^®ir*0.  According  to  our  experi- 
ments the  oil,  distilled  from  Curled  Mint  grown  in  Germany,  deviates 
the  plane  of  polarization  37°*4  to  the  left  when  examined  in  a  column  of 
100  millimetres.  We  prepared  from  it  the  crystallized  compound 
(C^'ff  *0)'SH2,  and  isolated  from  it  the  liquid  C^^H^O.  which  differs  from 
carvol  (see  Fructus  Carui,  page  306)  by  its  levogyrate  power.' 

Uses — Spearmint  is  used  in  the  form  of  essential  oil  and  distilled 
water,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  peppermint  In  the  United 
States  the  oil  is  also  employed  by  confectioners  and  the  manufacturers 
of  perfumed  soap. 

Substitutes — Oil  of  spearmint  is  now  rarely  distilled  in  England, 
its  high  cost*  causing  it  to  be  nearly  unsaleable.  The  cheaper  foreign 
oil  is  offered  in  price-currents  as  of  two  kinds,  namely  Aniei^ican  and 
Oei^ian.  Of  the  first  we  have  already  spoken  :  the  second,  termed  in 
German  Krauseminzdl.is  the  produce  oimentlia  aquatica  L.var. y  cm2>a 
Bentham,  a  plant  cultivated  in  Northern  Gtermany.  Its  oil  seems  to 
agree  with  the  oil  of  spearmint. 


HERBA  MENTHA  PIPERITA. 

Peppermint ;  F.  Menthe  poivr^ ;  G.  Pfeffei^minze, 

Botanical  Origin — Mentha  piperita  Hudson  (non  Linn.),  an  erect 
usually  glabrous  perennial,  much  resembling  the  Common  Spearmint  of 
the  gardens,  but  differing  from  it  in  having  the  leaves  all  stalked,  the 
flowers  larger,  the  upper  whorls  of  flowers  somewhat  crowded  together, 
and  the  lower  separate.  In  the  opinion  of  Bentham  it  is  possibly  a  mere 
variety  of  M,  hirsvia  L.,  with  which  it  can  be  connected  by  numerous 
intermediate  forms. 

Peppermint  rapidly  propagates  itself  by  runners,  and  is  now  found 
in  wet  places  in  several  parts  of  England,  as  well  as  on  the  Continent. 
It  is  cultivated  on  the  large  scale  in  England,  France,  Germany,  and 
North  America. 

History — Mentha  piperita  was  first  observed  in  Hertfordshire  by 
Dr.  Eales,  and  communicated  to  Ray,  who  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
Synopsis  Stirpium  Bntannicarum,  1696,  noticed  it  under  the  name  of 
Mentha  apicis  brevioi^bua  et  hoMtioribibs,  foliis  Menthce  fuscce,  sapore 
fervido  jyiperis;  and  in  his  HiaUyina  Plantarum^  as  "  Mentfta  palusti^s 

^  Phihsophkdl  Magazine,  xiii.  (1838)444.  *  Price  from  1824  to  1839,  40«.  to  4a». 

^Journ  of  Chemical  Society ,  ii.    (1854)  per  lb. 
11.  »  Tomus  iii.  (1704)  284. 

>  FlUckiger,  Pharm,  Joum.  vii.  (1876)  76. 

2h 
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to  all  otner  minis  as  a  remeujr  lui  w«»n.j*«^  w»  —w^. 

diarrhoea.     Peppermint  was  admitted  to  the  London  Fharmacopceia  in 
1721,  under  the  designation  of  Mentha  jnperitia  mpore. 

The  cultivation  of  pepiiermint  at  Mitcham  in  Surrey  dates  from  9MA 
1750,'  at  which  period  only  a  few  acres  of  ground  were  there  devoted  to 
medicinal  plants.  At  the  end  of  the  last  century,  above  100  acres  were 
cropped  with  peppermint.  But  so  late  as  1805  there  were  no  stills  i* 
Mitcliam,  and  the  herb  had  to  be  carried  to  London  for  the  extracUon  off 
the  oil.  Of  late  years  the  cultivation  has  diminished  in  extent^  by  r^u^ 
of  the  increased  value  of  land  and  the  competition  of  foreign  oil  « 

pepiKjrmint  ,  ,p^,    i 

On  the  Continent  Mentha  Piperitis  was  grown  as  early  as  1771  at 
Utrecht;  Gaubius*  appcara  to  have  been  the  first  to  notice  "  Camphora 
EaroiKVAi  Menthcc  PijieriticUs,'*  i.e.  Menthol  (see  page  483). 

In  Germany  peppermint  became  practically  known  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  last  century,  especially  through  the  recommendntion  of 
Kniggo.* 

Description— Tlie  rootstock  of  peppermint  is  perennial,  throwing 
out  runners.     The  stem  is  erect,  3  to  4  feet  high,  when  luxuriant  some- 
what bnmched  below  with  erecto-patent  branches,  firm,  quadrangular, 
slightly  hairy,  often  tinged  with  purple.    Leaves  all  stalked,  the  stalks  of 
the  lower  i  to  }  of  iin  inch  long,  naked  or  nearly  so,  the  leaf  lanceolate, 
narrowed  or  i-ather  rounded  towaids  the  Imse,  the  point  naiTowed  out  and 
acute,  the  lowest  2  to  3  inches  long  by  about  f  of  an  inch  broad,  naked 
and  dull  green  above,  paler  and  glandular  all  over,  but  only  slightly  hairy 
upon  the  veins  i)cnoatii;  the  teeth  sharj),  fine,  and  erecto-patent.     Inflor- 
escence in  a  loose  lanceolate  or  acutely  conical  spike,  2  to  3  inches  long  by 
about  J  of  an  inch  broad  at  thebase,the  lowest  whorls  separate,  and  usually 
the  lowest  l)racts  leaf-like.      Biacteolcs  lanceolate  acuminate,  about 
ecjualling  the  expanded  flowers,  slightly  ciliated.     Pedicels  1  to  IJ  lines 
long,  i)in-plish,  glandular  but  not  hairy.     Calyx  often  purplish,  the  tube 
about  1  line  long  and  the  teeth  i  aline,  the  tube  camj)anulate-cylindrical, 
nurplish,  not  haiiy,  but  dotted  over  with  prominent  glands;  the  teeth 
lanceolate  subulate,  furnished  with  short  erecto-patent  hairs.     Corolbi 
reddish  i)uri)lo  al)out  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  naked  both  within  and 
without.     Nut  smooth**  {rugone^  according  to  our  observation).     The 
odoin*  and  taste  are  strongly  aromatic. 

In  var.  2.  vuhjanH  of  Sole,  M.  p!j)erifa  /?.  Smith,  the  plant  is  more 
hairy,  with  the  spikes  broader  and  shorter,  or  even  bluntly  capitate. 

Chemical  Composition — The  constituent  for  the  sake  of  which 
peppermint  is  cultivatt^d  is  the  essential  oil,  Oleum  Menthce  p/fjer/to,  a 

M  have  examinoil  the  uriginal  Bpccimcn  ^  Ath^erMriorum    tYiWi   argiimenti    lUter 

still  ])re8erve<l  nmong  Kay's  plants  in  tlie  ituuA^  Lcidie,  1771.  91). 

British  Museum  an<l  fnul  it  to  agree  jjer-  *  JJe    ^ffnthd    Piptritide    Commentatio, 

fectly  with  the  plant  now  in  cultivation. —  Krlangiio,  1780. 

1).  ll.  *  This  description  is  borrowed  from  Mr. 

'  PharmacoloyliX  Suppl*'m^ntHtn,  Lond.  IViker's  paper  on  the  Knglish  Mints,  re- 

1705.  117.  f erred  to  at  page  480,  note  1. 


s 


LysouB,  EnviroM  ofLondonX  (1800)254. 
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colourless,  pale  yellow,  or  greenish  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  varying  from  0*84  to 
0'92.  We  learn  from  information  kindly  supplied  by  Messrs.  Schimmel 
and  Co.,  Leipzig,  that  the  best  peppermint  grown  in  Germany,  carefully 
dried,  affords  from  1  to  1*25  per  cent  of  oil.  It  has  a  strong  and  agree- 
able odour,  with  a  powerful  aromatic  taste,  followed  by  a  sensation  of 
cold  when  air  is  drawn  into  the  mouth.  We  find  that  the  Mitcham  oil 
examined  by  polarized  light  in  a  column  50  mm.  long,  deviates  from 
14°-2  to  10^7  to  the  left,  American  oil  4'-3. 

When  oil  of  peppermint  is  cooled  to  -4°  C,  it  sometimes  deposits 
colourless  hexagonal  crystals  of  Peppermint  Camphor,  C^^H^'OH,  called 
also  Menthol,  We  have  never  observed  it,  nor  are  we  aware  that 
menthol  has  been  noticed  in  America,  but  it  is  largely  afforded  by 
eastern  mints,  and  found  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  Chinese  or 
Japanese  Oil  of  Peppermint}  either  liquid,  and  easily  depositing  the 
camphor,  or  also  forming  a  crystalline  mass  impregnated  with  the  liquid 
oil. 

Pure  menthol  has  the  exquisite  odour  and  taste  of  peppermint;  it 
forms  hexagonal  crystals,  melting  at  42**  C,  and  boiling  at  212°  C.  By 
distilling  menthol  with  P?0^  it  yields  menthene,  C"EP®,  a  levogyrate 
liquid,  boiling  at  163°,  the  peculiar  odour  of  which  reminds  of  pepper- 
mint^ The  Chinese  crystallized  oil  of  peppermint  has  sometimes  a 
bitterish  after-taste  and  an  odour  similar  to  that  of  spearmint,  but  by 
recrystallization  it  assumes  the  pure  flavour. 

The  liquid  part  of  the  oil  of  peppermint  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly 
investigated;  it  appears  to  consist  chiefly  of  the  compound  C**H"0. 
Upon  the  liquid  portions  depend  the  remarkable  colorations  which 
the  oil  of  peppermint  is  capable  of  assuming.  If  50  to  70  drops  of  the 
crude  oil  are  shaken  with  one  drop  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  about  1*2,  the 
mixture  changes  from  faintly  yellowish  to  brownish,  and,  after  an  hour 
or  two,  exhibits  a  bluish,  violet  or  greenish  colour;  in  reflected  light,  it 
appeara  reddish  and  not  transparent  The  colour  thus  produced  lasts  a 
fortnight.  We  have  thus  examined  the  various  samples  of  peppermint 
oil  at  our  command,  and  may  state  that  the  finest  among  them  assume 
the  most  beautiful  coloration  and  fluorescence,  which,  however,  shows 
very  appreciable  differences.  An  inferior  oil  of  American  origin  was 
not  coloured;  and  a  very  old  sample  of  an  originally  excellent  English 
oil  was  likewise  not  coloured  by  the  test  Menthol  is  not  altered  when 
similarly  treated.'  The  nitric  acid  test  is  not  capable  of  revealing 
adulterations  of  peppermint  oil,  for  the  coloration  takes  place  with 
an  oil  to  which  a  considerable  quantity  of  oil  of  turpentine  has  been 
added. 

Remarkable  colorations  of  a  diffei^nt  hue  are  also  displayed  by 
the  various  kinds  of  oil  of  peppermint  if  other  chemical  agents  are 
mixed  with  it.  Thus  green  or  brownish  tints  are  produced  by  means  of 
anhydrous  chloral;  the  oil  becomes  bluish  or  greenish  or  rose-coloured 

Osaka,  but  frequently  adulterated.  Mr. 
Holmes  informed  me  (1879)  that  he  found 
the  mother  plant  coming  nearest  to  Mentha 
canadensis, — F.  A.  F. 

^  On  Japanese  Peppermint  Camphor  see 
Beckett  and  Alder  Wright,  Yearbook  of 
Pharm,  1875.  605. 

8  Pharm.  Joum,  Feb.  25,  1871.  682. 


^  The  Chinese  oil  is  distilled  at  Canton, 
and  was  exported  from  Canton  in  1872 
to  the  extent  nf  800  lbs. ;  it  was  valued  at 
about  30s.  per  lb.— See  also  FlUckiger  in 
Pharjn.  Joum.  Oct.  14,  1871.  321.  As  to 
Japan  we  are  informed  that  there  are  large 
plantations  of  peppermint ;  the  oil  **  Haka- 
no  Abnra"  is  exported  from  EUogo  and 
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if  shaken  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  bisulphite  of  sodium.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  oils  of  different  origin,  which  cannot  be  di^ 
guished  by  means  of  nitric  acid,  exhibit  totally  different  colorations  if 
mixed  with  either  of  the  liquids  just  named,  or  with  vapour  of  bromine. 
This  behaviour  may  be  of  some  use  in  the  examination  of  conmiercial 
sorts  of  ])cppei*mint  oil. 

As  to  bisulphite  of  sodium,  it  yields  a  solid  compound  with  ceitiin 
kinds  of  peppermint  oil,  which  we  have  not  yet  examined. 

Production  and  Commerce— In  several  parts  of  Europe,  as  well 
as  in  the  United  States,  peppermint  is  cultivated  on  the  large  scale  as  t 
medicinal  plant. 

In  England  the  culture  is  carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mitcham 
in  Surrey,  near  Wisebeach  in  Cunbridgeshire,  Market  Deeping  in  Lin- 
colnshire, and  Hitchin  in  Hertfordshire. 

At  Mitcham  in  1850  there  were  about  500  acres  under  cultivation; 
in  18G4  only  about  219  acres.*    At  Market  Deeping  there  were  in  1871 
alK)u 1 1 50  acres  cropped  with  peppermint    The  usual  produce  in  oil  may 
bo  reckoned  at  8  to  12  lb.  per  acre.    The  fields  of  peppermint  at  Mitcham 
are  level,  with  a  rich,  friable  soil,  well  manured  and  naturally  retentive 
of  moisture.    The  ground  is  kept  free  from  weeds,  and  in  other  respects 
is  carefully  tilled.    The  crop  is  cut  in  August,  and  the  herb  is  usually 
allowed  to  dry  on  the  ground  before  it  is  consigned  to  the  stills.    These 
are  of  large  size,  holding  1000  to  2000  gallons,  and  heated  by  coal; 
each  still  is  furnished  with  a  condensing  worm  of  the  usual  character, 
which  ])a8ses  out  into  a  small  iron  cage  secured  by  a  padlock,  in  which 
stands  the  oil  separator.     The  distillation  is  conducted  at  the  lowest 
j>ossiWo  temperature.     The  water  that  comes  over  with  the  oil  is  not 
distilled  with  another  lot  of  herb,  but  is  for  the  most  part  allowed  to 
run  away,  a  very  little  only  being  reserved  as  a  perquisite  of  the  work- 
men.    The  produce  is  very  variable,  and  no  facilities  exist  for  estimat- 
in«;  it  with   aocuracv.^     It  is  however  stated  that  a  ton   of  dried 
pi'pporniiiit  yieltls  from  2i  to  3i  pounds  of  oil,  which  equals  0*11  to  015 
\H}r  oont,     hut  we  have  been  assui-ed  by  a  grower  at  Mitcham  that  the 
yield  is  um  iinioh  as  (i  pounds  from  a  ton,  or  0*26  per  cent. 

At  Mitcham  and  iLs  neighbourhood  two  varieties  of  peppermint  are 
at  pivsont  n^cognizod,  the  one  being  known  as  White  Mint,  the  other  as 
liiftck-  Mint,  but  the  ditibronces  between  the  two  are  very  slight.  The 
hlack  Mint  has />«07>/<' stems;  the  White  Mint,  (/>y'C71  stems,  and  as  we 
have  obsorvod,  loaves  rather  more  coarsely  sen-ated  than  those  of  the 
Klaok.  The  hlaok  Mint  is  more  prolific  in  essential  oil  than  the  White, 
luul  honeo  more  ^aMieniUy  cultivated  ;  but  the  oil  of  the  latter  is  superior 
in  dt'lieuoy  of  odour  and  commands  a  higher  price.  White  Mint  is 
saiil  to  be  |nin(*ipally  grown  for  drying  in  bundles,  or  as  it  is  termed 
•'  Imnrhlntj.'' 

IVpin'miint  is  grown  on  a  vastly  larger  scale  in  America,  the  localities 
where  the  cultivation  is  carried  on  being  Southern  Michigan,  Western 

»  Phitnn.  Journ.  x.  (1851)297.  340;  also  These  they  let  to  Bmallcr  cultivators  who 

Warrt'ii  in  Phtrm.  Juurn.  vi.  (ISIM))  S.")?.  i^ay  so  much  for  clistilliiig  a  charge,  i.^. 

To  ihoHc  iiaiH^m  ami  to  i»cr8<mal  iiujuirics  whatever  the  still  can  be  made  to  contain, 

wc  art>  iii(li'htc<l  for  most  of  the  iKarticulam  without  reference  to  weight.     Hence  the 

relating  to  ueiipcrmint  culture  at  Mitcham.  ilrictl  herb  is  preferred  to  the  fresh,  as  a 

-Only  tuo  larger  growers  have  stills.  larger  quantity  con  be  distilled  at  one  time. 
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New  York,  and  Ohio.  In  Michigan  where  the  plant  was  introduced  in 
1855,  there  were  in  1858  about  2100  acres  devoted  to  its  growth,  all  with 
the  exception  of  about  100  acres  being  in  the  county  of  St.  Joseph,  where 
there  are  about  100  distilleries.  The  average  produce  of  this  district 
was  estimated  in  1858  at  15,0001b;  but  the  yield  fluctuates  enormously, 
and  in  the  exceptionally  fine  season  of  1855  it  was  reckoned  at  30,000  lb. 
We  must  suppose  that  it  is  sometimes  much  larger,  for  we  have  been 
informed  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Hotchkiss,  of  Lyons,  Wayne  County,  State  of 
New  York,  one  of  the  most  well-known  dealers,  in  a  letter  under  date 
Oct.  10, 1871,  that  the  quantity  sent  out  by  him  in  the  previous  year 
reached  the  enonnous  amount  of  57,365  lb.  It  is  further  stated  by  the 
official  statistics  of  Hamburg  for  the  year  1876  that  this  port  received 
25,840  lb.  of  peppermint  oil  from  the  United  States  and  14,890  lb.  from 
Qreat  Britain. 

From  the  statistics  quoted  by  Stearns  ^  it  would  appear  that  the 

Eroduce  of  oil  per  acre  is  somewhat  higher  in  America  than  in  England, 
ut  from  various  causes  information  on  this  head  cannot  be  very 
reliable. 

Peppermint  is  cultivated  at  Sens  in  the  department  of  the  Yonne  in 
France  ^  and  in  Germany  in  the  environs  of  Leipzig,  where  the  little 
town  of  CoUeda  produces  annually  as  much  as  40,000  cwts.  of  the  herb. 

The  annual  crop  of  the  world  is  supposed  to  yield  90,000  lb.  of 
peppermint  oil.^ 

Peppermint  oil  varies  greatly  in  commercial  value,  that  of  Mitcham 
commanding  twice  or  three  times  as  high  a  price  as  the  finest  American. 
Even  the  oil  of  Mitcham  is  by  no  means  uniform  in  quality,  certain 
plots  of  ground  affording  a  product  of  superior  fragrance.  A  damp 
situation  or  badly  drained  ground  is  well  known  to  be  unfavour- 
able to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  oiL 

The  presence  of  weeds  among  the  peppermint  is  an  important  cause 
of  deterioration  to  the  oil,  and  at  Mitcnam  some  growers  give  a  gratuity 
to  their  labours  to  induce  them  to  be  careful  in  throwing  out  other 
plants  when  cutting  the  herb  for  distillation.  One  grower  of  peppermint 
known  to  us  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  cultivation,  owing  to  the 
enoimous  increase  of  Mentha  arvensis  L.  which  could  not  be  separated, 
and  which  when  distilled  with  the  peppermint  ruined  the  flavour  of  the 
latter.  In  America  great  detriment  is  occasioned  by  the  growth  of 
Erigeron  canadensis  L.  Newly  cleared  ground  planted  with  peppermint 
is  liable  to  the  intrusion  of  another  plant  of  the  order  Compositoe, 
Erechtites  hieracifolia  Raf.,  which  is  also  highly  injurious  to  the  quality 
of  the  oil.* 

Uses — A  watery  or  spirituous  solution  of  oil  of  peppermint  is  a 
grateful  stimulant,  and  is  a  frequent  adjunct  to  other  medicines.  Oil  of 
peppermint  is  extensively  consumed  for  flavouring  sweatmeats  and 
cordials. 

*  To  whose  paper  On  the  Peppermint  Plan'  culture  en  France,  see  produUs,  falsificalions 

tati<ms  of  MtcfUgan  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  de   Fessence  et  moyens  de  les  reconnattre, 

Americ.  Pharm,  Assoc,  for  1858,  we  owe  Paris,  1868.  43  pa^es. 

the  few  particulars  for  which  we  can  here  *  Todd,  Proceedings  Am,  Ph,  Ass.  1876, 

afford  space. — To  be  farther  consulted,  same  828. 

Proceedings,  1876.  828.  *  Maisch  American  Joum.   of  Pharm, 

^Journ.   de  Pharm.  viii.  (1868)  130.—  March  1870.  120. 
Abstract  from  Roze,  La  Men^  poivrie,  sa 
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HERBA    PULEGII. 

Pennyroyal  ^;  F.  Menihe  poidiot,  PovZiot  vxdgaire ;  G,  PoleL 

Botanical  Origin — Mentha  Pvlegmm  L.,  a  small  perennial  aromatic 
plant,  common  throughout  the  south  of  Europe  and  extending  north- 
ward to  Sweden,  Denmark,  England  and  Ireland,  eastward  to  Asia 
Minor  and  Persia,  and  southward  to  Abyssinia,  Algeria,  Madeira  and 
Teneriffe.  It  has  been  introduced  into  North'  and  South  America. 
For  medicinal  use  it  is  cultivated  on  a  small  scale. 

History — Pennyroyal  was  in  high  repute  among  the  ancients. 
Both  Dioscorides  and  Pliny  describe  its  numerous  virtues.  In  Northern 
Europe  it  was  also  much  esteemed,  as  may  be  inferi'ed  from  the  frequent 
reference  to  it  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Welsh  works  on  medicine. 

Gerarde  considered  the  plant  to  be  "so  exceedingly  well  known  to 
all  our  English  nation "  that  it  needed  no  description.  In  his  time 
{circa  1590),  it  used  to  be  collected  on  the  commons  round  London, 
whence  it  was  brought  in  plenty  to  the  London  markets.  At  the 
present  day  pennyroyal  has  fallen  into  neglect,  and  is  not  named  in  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia  of  1867. 

Description — The  plant  has  a  low,  decumbent,  branching  stem, 
which  in  flowering  rises  to  a  height  of  about  C  inches.  Its  leaves, 
scarcely  an  inch  in  length  and  often  much  less,  are  petiolate,  ovate, 
blunt,  crenate  at  the  margin,  dotted  with  oil-glands  above  and  below. 
The  flowers  are  arranged  in  a  series  of  dense,  globose  whorls,  extending 
for  a  considerable  distance  up  the  stem.  The  whole  plant  is  more  or  less 
hairy.  It  has  a  strong  fragrant  odour,  less  agreeable  to  most  persons 
than  that  of  peppermint  or  spearmint.  Its  taste,  well  perceived  in  the 
distilled  water,  is  highly  aromatic. 

Chemical  Composition — The  most  important  constituent  of 
pennyroyal  is  the  essential  oil,  known  in  pharmacy  as  OleuDi  Pulcgii, 
to  which  is  due  the  odour  of  the  plant.  It  has  been  examined  by 
Kane,^  according  to  whom  it  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0*927.  Its  boiling  was 
found  to  fluctuate  between  183°  and  188**  C.  The  formula  assigned  to 
it  by  this  chemist  is  C^^H^^O.  We  ascertained  that  it  contains  no 
carvol  (see  page  481.) 

Production — Pennyroyal  ia  cultivated  at  Mitchara  and  is  mostly 
sold  dried ;  occasionally  the  herb  is  distilled  for  essential  oil.  The  oil 
found  in  commerce  is  however  chiefly  French  or  German,  and  far  less 
costly  than  that  produced  in  England. 

Uses — The  distilled  water  of  pennyroyal  is  carminative  and 
antis[)asmodic,  and  is  used  in  the  same  manner  as  peppermint  water. 

*   Pennyro>/aI,  in  ohl  herbals  Puloll  roj/al  different  plant,   namely  //cd^omn  pul^tji- 

18  derived  from  Pufrium  rfyium,   an  old  oifleM  Pen*.,  fit^ired   in  part  21    (1877)  of 

Latin  name  given  from  the  supposed  efficacy  Bentley  and  Trinicn*R  Mtif.  Plant, 

of  the  plant  in  destroying  Heas  (Prior).  *  Phil.  Mmj.  xiii.  (I8.SS)  442. 

'  The  native   Pennyroyal  is   however  a 
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HERBA  THYMI  VULGARIS. 

Garden  Thyme ;  F.  Thym  vulgaire ;  G.  Thymiankraut 

Botanical  Origin — Thymus  vulgaris  L.,  a  small,  erect,  woody  sbrub 
reaching  8  to  10  inches  in  height,  gregarious  on  sterile  uncultivated 
ground  in  Portugal,  Spain,  Southern  France  and  Italy,  and  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Greece.  On  Mont  Ventoux  near  Avignon,  it 
reaches  an  elevation  above  the  sea  of  3700  ft.  (Martins).  It  is  com- 
monly cultivated  in  English  kitchens  as  a  sweet  herb,^  and  succeeds  as 
an  annual  even  in  Iceland. 

History — We  are  not  aware  that  thyme  had  any  reputation  in  the 
antiquity,  nor  do  we  know  at  what  period  it  was  first  introduced  in 
northern  countries.  Garden  thyme  was  commonly  cultivated  in  Eng- 
land in  the  16th  century,  and  was  well  figured  and  described  by 
Gerarde.  It  is  even  said  to  have  been  formerly  grown  on  a  large 
scale  for  medicinal  use  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Deal  and  Sandwich  in 
Kent.'  CaTiiphor  of  Thyme  was  noticed  bv  Neumann,  apothecary  to 
the  Court  at  Berlin  in  1725;^  it  was  called  Thymol,  and  carefully 
examined  in  1853  by  Lallemand,  and  recommended  instead  of  phenol 
(carbolic  acid)  in  1868  by  Bouilhon,  apothecary,  and  Paquet,  M.D. 
of  Lille. 

Description — The  plant  produces  thin,  woody,  branching  stems, 
bearing  senile,  linear-lanceolate,  or  ovate-lanceolate  leaves.  These  are 
about  i  of  an  inch  long,  revolute  at  the  margin,  more  or  less  hoary, 
especially  on  the  under  side,  and  dotted  with  shining  oil-glands.  The 
small  purple  flowers  are  borne  on  round  teiminal  heads,  with  some- 
times a  few  lower  whorls.  The  entire  wild  plant  has  a  greyish  tint  by 
reason  of  a  short  white  pubescence,  yet  as  seen  in  gardens  the  plant  is 
more  luxuriant,  greener  and  far  less  tomentose.  It  is  extremely  fragrant 
when  rubbed,  and  has  a  pungent  aromatic  taste. 

Production  of  Essential  Oil — Though  cultivated  in  gardens  for 
culinary  use,  common  thyme  is  not  grown  in  England  on  a  large 
scale.  Its  essential  oil  {Oleum  Thym^i),  for  which  alone  it  is  of  interest 
to  the  druggist,  is  distilled  in  the  south  of  France.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Nimes,  where  we  have  observed  the  process,  the  entire  plant  is 
used,  and  the  distillation  is  carried  on  at  two  periods  of  the  year, 
namely  in  May  and  June  when  the  plant  is  in  flower,  and  again  late  in 
the  autumn.  The  oil  has  a  deep,  reddish-brown  colour,  but  becomes 
colourless  though  rather  less  fragrant  by  re-distillation.  The  two  sorts 
of  oil,  termed  respectively  HuUe  rouge  de  Thym  and  HuUe  bluTiclie  de 
Thym,  are  found  in  commerce.     The  yield  is  about  1  per  cent. 

Oil  of  thyme  is  frequently  termed  in  English  shops  Oil  of  Origanum, 
which  it  in  no  respect  resembles,  and  which  was  never,  so  far  as  we 
know,  found  in  commerce.* 

'  In  many  of  the  referonces  to  thyme,  *  PkU,  Tram,  No.  3S9. 

WUd  Thirme  ( Thy  mm  Scrpt/llum  L. )  is  to  *  For  a  note  on  True  Oil  of  Origanum, 

be  understood,  and  not  the  present  species.  see  Hanbnry,    Pharm,   Journ.   x.    (1S51) 

3  Bi)0th  iu  Treasury  of  Botany,  ii  (ISGtf)  3:24,  also  Science  Pajters,  1876,  p.  i6« 
114U. 
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Chemical  Composition— The  ouly  constituent  of  the  herb  thai 
has  attracted  any  attention  is  tlie  abovc-nained  essential  oil.  This 
liquid  by  fractional  distillation  is  resolved  into  two  portions:  the  fina.» 
more  volatile  and  boiling  below  180"  C,  is  a  mixture  of  two  hydro- 
carbons, Cifmnic,  C^'H"  (see  i^ge  333),  and  Thymene,  C"H",  the  ktter 
l>oiling  at  KI.V  C 

The  second,  named  Thymol^  C*"H"0,  which  may  also  bo  extracted 
from  the  crude  oil  by  means  of  caustic  lye,  has  been  described  in  our 
article  Fructus  Ajoivdu,  at  iMigc  303.  Commercial  oil  of  thyme  is 
said  to  be  sometimes  fraudulently  deprived  of  thymol  by  that 
treatment. 

Uses — Oil  of  thyme  is  an  efficient  external  stimulant,  and  is  some- 
times employed  as  a  liniment  Its  chief  consumption  is  in  veterinar}' 
medicine.  Thymol  has  been  proposed  as  a  disinfectant  in  the  place  of 
carl)olic  acid,  in  cases  in  which  the  odour  of  the  latter  is  objectionable. 
The  herb  is  not  used  in  modem  English  medicine,  but  is  often  employed 
on  the  Continent. 


HERBA  ROSMARINI. 

Ilcrba  Anthos ;  liosenxary ;  Y,  Romcirin;  G.  Bo»marin. 

Botanical  Origin — Romnarimis  offi<;inalis  L.,  an  evergreen  shiiib, 
attaining  a  height  of  4  feet  or  more,  al)undant  on  di-y  rocky  hills  of  the 
Mediterranean  region,  from  the  Spanish  peninsula*  to  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor.  It  generally  prefers  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  but  occurs 
even  in  the  Saham,  where  it  is  collected  and  conveyed  by  caravans  to 
Central  Africa.-     It  does  not  succeed  well  in  Germany. 

History — Rosemary^  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  who  ascribes  to  it 
numerous  virtues.  It  was  also  familiar  to  the  Arab  physicians  of  Spain, 
one  of  whom,  Il>n  Bay  tar  (13th  cent.),  states  it  to  be  an  object  of  trade 
among  the  vendors  of  aromatics.^  In  the  middle  ages  rosemary  was 
doubtless  much  esteemed,  as  may  bo  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  one  of  the  plants  which  Charlemagne  ordered  to  be  grown  on  the 
imj)erial  farms. 

It  was  probal)ly  in  cultivation  in  Britain  prior  to  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, as  it  is  recommended  for  use  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  herbal  of  the 
nth  century.*  In  the  "Physicians  of  Myddvai "  a  curious  chapter*^ 
is  devoted  to  the  virtues  of  Rosemary,  called  "  Ysbwynwydd,  and  Rosa 
Marina  in  Latin."  The  essential  oil  was  distilled  by  Raymundus 
Lullus"  about  A.D.  1330.  John  Philip  de  Lignamine,*  a  writer  of  the 
loth  century,  describes  Rosemary  as  the  usual  condiment  of  salted 
meats. 


*  From  (ialicia  in  Spain,  stems  of 
Uosmarinua  luiving  2^  incncs  in  diameter 
were  to  be  seen  iit  the  Paris  Exhibition, 
1878. 

-  Uuvoyricr,  Lcf*  TvunretjRda  Xord,  18G4. 

187. 

^  From  ?*oj<and  »wriWwiw,— literally  mariiu: 
(ft'tr.  Various  opinions  liave  been  held  as 
to  the  allusion  conveyed  by  the  name. 

*  Sontheimcr*s  translation,  i.  73. 


^  Ilrrharhnn  Ajnddi — Lcfchdoms  etc,  of 
Earbj  Enyland,  i.  (1864)  185. 

«  MffUhjtjon  Mydtffai  (see  Appendix)  p. 
201.  21)2.  440. 

'Mauget,  MihUotheca  cfumifa  cMrloi*(iy 
Geneva?,  i.  (1702)821). 

*  Con«vrvatonnm  iSnnitatiA  (or  also,  ac- 
cortling  to  llallcr,  liiUioth.  f/oianica,  i. 
237,  be  couAermtiunc  Mmutatin,  Bonoiua>, 
1475)  cap.  81. 
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Description — Rosemary  has  sessile,  linear,  entire,  opposite  leaves 
about  an  inch  in  length,  revolute  at  the  margin  ;  they  are  of  coriaceous 
texture,  green  and  glabrous  above,  densely  tomentose  and  white  beneath. 
Examined  under  a  lens,  the  tomentum  both  of  the  leaves  and  young 
shoots  is  seen  to  consist  of  white  stellate  hairs ;  in  that  of  the  shoots 
which  is  less  dense,  minute  oil-glands  are  discernible.  These  glands  are 
of  two  kinds,  large  and  small,  and  probably  do  not  yield  one  and  the 
same  oil.  The  flowers  have  a  campanulate  2-lipped  calyx,  and  a  pale 
blue  and  white  corolla,  the  upper  lip  of  which  is  emarginate  and  erect, 
the  lower  3-lobed  with  the  central  lobe  concave  and  pendulous.  The 
whole  plant  has  a  very  agreeable  smell  and  a  strong  aromatic  taste.  It 
flowers  in  the  early  spring. 

Production  of  Essential  Oil — Rosemary  is  cultivated  on  a  very 
small  scale  in  English  herb-gardens,  and  though  a  little  oil  has  been 
occasionally  distilled  from  it,  English  oil  of  rosemary  is  an  article  prac- 
tically unknown  in  commerce.  That  with  which  the  market  is  supplied 
is  produced  in  the  south  of  France  and  on  the  contiguous  coasts  of  Italy. 
The  plant,  which  is  plentifully  found  wild,  is  gathered  in  summer  (not 
while  in  flower)  and  distilled,  the  operator  being  sometimes  an  itinerant 
herbalist  who  carries  his  copper  alembic  from  place  to  place,  erecting  it 
where  herbs  are  plentiful,  and  where  a  stream  of  water  enables  him  to 
cool  a  condenser  of  primitive  construction. 

Oil  of  rosemary  is  also  produced  on  a  somewhat  large  scale  in  the 
island  of  Lesina,  south  of  Spalato  in  Dalmatia,  whence  it  is  exported  by 
way  of  Trieste,  even  to  France  and  Italy,  to  the  extent  of  300  to  350 
quintals  annually.* 

Some  of  the  French  manufacturers  of  essences  offer  oil  of  rosemary 
at  a  superior  price  as  drawn  /rom  the  flowers,  by  which  we  presume  is 
meant  the  flmvering  tops,  for  the  separation  of  the  actual  flowers  would 
bo  impracticable  on  a  large  scale.  The  great  bulk  of  the  oil  found  in 
commerce  is  however  that  distilled  from  the  entire  plant. 

Chemical  Composition — The  peculiar  odour  of  rosemary  depends 
on  the  essential  oil,  which  is  the  only  constituent  of  the  plant  that  has 
afforded  matter  for  chemical  research. 

Lallemand  (1859)  by  fractional  distillation,  resolved  oil  of  rosemary 
into  two  liquids, — the  one  a  mobile  hydrocarbon  boiling  at  165°  C.  and 
turning  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  left;  the  other,  boiling  between 
200°  and  210°  C,  deposits  when  exposed  to  a  low  temperature  a  large 
quantity  of  camphor.  Gladstone  (1864)  found  the  oil  to  consist  almost 
wholly  of  a  hydrocarbon,  C?®ff®.  This,  according  to  our  experiments, 
constitutes  about  f  of  the  oil ;  it  deviates  the  plane  of  polarization  to 
the  left,  whereas  a  fraction  boiling  at  200**  to  210'  C.  deviates  to  the 
right.  By  warming  the  latter  with  nitric  acid,  we  observed  the  odour 
of  common  camphor,  and  may  therefore  infer  that  a  compound, 
Qiogiso^  is  present  in  the  oil  under  examination. 

From  Montgolfier*s  investigations  (1876)  it  would  appear  that  the 
stearoptene  or  camphor  above  alluded  to  is  a  mixture  of  a  dextrogyrate 
and  a  laevogyrate  substance. 

>  Unger,  Der  Rosmarin  und  seine  Vertoen-       stracted,  with  a  few  additions,  in  Pharm. 
dung  tn   Dalmaiien — Sitzungsberichte   der        Joum,  ix.  (1879)  618. 
Wiener  Akademie,    lyi.    (1867)   587;  ab- 
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Uses — The  flowering  tops  and  dried  leaves  are  kept  by  the  herbalists, 
but  are  not  used  in  regular  medicine.  The  volatile  oil  is  employed  as 
an  external  stimulant  in  liniments,  and  also  as  a  perfume.  Rosemary  is 
popularly  supposed  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  hair. 


PLANTAGINE^. 

SEMEN    ISPAGHUL^. 

IsjKighul  Seeds,  Spogel  Seeds, 

Botanical  Origin — Plantago  decuvibeiis  Forsk.  (P.  Ispaghula 
Roxb.)/  a  plant  of  variable  aspect,  fi'om  an  inch  to  a  foot  in  height, 
erect  or  decumbent,  with  linear  lanceolate  leaves  which  may  be  nearly 
glabrous,  or  covered  with  shaggy  hairs.  The  flower-spikes  differ  ac- 
cording to  the  luxuriance  of  the  plant,  being  in  some  specimens 
cylindrical  and  IJ  inches  long,  in  others  reduced  to  a  globular  head. 
The  plant  has  a  wide  range,  occurring  in  the  Canary  Islands,  Egypt, 
Arabia,  Beluchistan,  Afghanistan,  and  North-western  India.  Stewart* 
says  it  is  common  in  the  Peshawar  valley  and  Trans-Indus  generally  up 
to  2000  feet ;  also  on  the  plains  and  lower  hills  of  the  Punjab,  but  that 
he  has  never  seen  it  cultivated  in  the  latter  region.  It  is  said  to  be 
cultivated  at  Muitan  and  Lahore,  also  in  Bengal  and  Mysore. 

History — The  seeds  which  are  found  in  all  the  bazaars  of  India  and 
are  held  in  great  esteem,  are  generally  designated  by  the  Persian  word 
Isjxtghul;  but  they  also  bear  the  Arabic  name  Bazi^e-qatundyUnder  which 
we  find  them  mentioned  by  the  Peraian  physician  Alhervi^  in  the  10th 
century,  and  about  the  same  period  or  a  little  later  by  Avicenna.* 
Several  other  Oriental  writei-s  are  quoted  by  Ibn  Bay  tar  *  as  referring  to 
a  drug  of  the  same  name,  which  may  possibly  have  included  the  seeds 
of  other  si)ecies,  as  Plantago  Psyllium  L.  and  P.  Cynops,  having  similar 
properties,  and  known  to  have  been  used  from  an  early  period. 

J.  H.  Linck,  whom  we  mentioned  in  our  article  on  Oleum  Cajuputi 
(p.  278),  described  in  1719  the  seed  under  notice,  yet  without  knowing 
its  name  ;  it  further  attracted  the  notice  of  Europeans  towards  the  close 
of  the  last  century,^  and  has  been  often  prescribed  as  a  demulcent  in 
dysentery  and  diarrhoea.  It  was  admitted  to  the  PhannacojKjeia  of 
India  of  1868. 

Description — The  seeds,  like  those  of  other  species  of  iV«7?/af/o,  are 
of  boat-shaped  form,  the  albumen  being  deeply  furrowed  on  one  side  and 
vaulted  on  the  other.  They  are  a  little  over  ,V  of  an  inch  in  length 
and  nearly  half  as  broad,  and  so  light  that  100  weigh  scarcely  three 

*  After  the   examination    of    uamerous  MS.  note  attached  to  specimena  in  Herb. 

»»l>ecimen8,  wo  ailopt  the  course  taken  by  Kew. 

l3r.  Aitchison  {Cntalo^jue  of  thf  PhntA  of  '  Lihtr  Funflamrnfomm  Pharmnroioffifr, 

the  Punjab  and  SintUiy  L<>n<l.  1809)  of  unit-  ed.  Seligmann,  Vind<>bona»,  18.31).  40. 

inc  P.  iHjKVjhufa   to  P.  thcumltenii.     TIi«j  ^  Lib.  ii.  tract.  2.  c.  541.  (Valgrisi  edition, 

anion  of  species  in  this  group   may  pro-  1504.  i.  .357.) 

Wbly  bo  carried  still  furtner. — For  a  tig.  *  Sontheimer's  trausl.  i.  (1840)  WVl. 

»•    Bentley    and    Trimen,    MetL    PlanU^  °  Fleming,  Catal.  of'  Indian  M*d.  PlanU 

art  21  (1877).  ami  JJrutj«,  Calcutta,  1810.  31. 
«  Punjab  PlanU,  Lahore  18«9.  174-  aUo 
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grains.  Their  colour  is  a  light  pinkish  grey  with  an  elongated  brown 
spot  on  the  vaulted  back,  due  to  the  embryo,  which  at  this  point  is  in 
close  contact  with  the  translucent  testa.  From  this  brown  spot  the 
thick  radicle  runs  to  the  top  of  the  seed.  The  hollow  side  of  the  seed 
is  also  brown  and  partially  covered  with  a  thin  white  membrane. 

The  seeds  are  highly  mucilaginous  in  the  mouth,  but  have  neither 
taste  nor  odour.  Those  of  the  allied  P.  Psyllium  have  nearly  the  same 
form,  but  are  shining  and  of  a  dark  brown  hue. 

Microscopic  Structure — This  can  be  best  investigated  by  immers- 
ing the  seed  in  benzol,  as  in  this  medium  the  mucilage  is  insoluble. 
When  thus  examined,  the  whole  surface  is  seen  to  consist  of  polyhedral 
cells,  separated  by  a  very  thin  brown  layer  from  the  albumen,  which  on 
the  back  of  the  seed  is  only  70  mkm.  thick.  The  albumen  is  made  up  . 
of  thick- walled  cells,  loaded  with  granules  of  matter  which  acquire  an 
orange  hue  on  addition  of  iodine.  The  two  cotyledons  adhere  in  a  direc- 
tion perpendicular  to  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  ;  their  tissue  is  composed 
of  thin- walled  smaller  cells,  containing  also  albuminous  granules  and 
drops  of  fatty  oil. 

If  the  seed  is  immersed  in  water,  the  cells  composing  the  epidermis 
instantly  swell  and  elongate,  and  soon  burst,  leaving  only  fragments  of 
their  walls.  When  examined  under  glycerin,  the  change  is  more  gradual, 
and  the  outer  walls  of  the  cells  yielding  the  mucilage  display  a  series  of 
thin  layers,  which  slowly  swell  and  disappear  by  the  action  of  water. 
The  mucilage  is  consequently  not  contained  within  the  cells,  but  is 
formed  of  tne  secondary  deposits  on  their  walls,  as  in  linseed  and 
quince  pips. 

Chemical  Composition — Mucilage  is  so  abundantly  yielded  by 
these  seeds,  that  one  part  of  them  with  20  parts  of  water  forms  a  thick 
tasteless  jelly.  On  addition  of  a  larger  quantity  of  water  and  filtering, 
but  little  mucilage  passes,  the  greater  part  of  it  adhering  to  the  seeds. 
The  mucilage  separated  by  straining  with  pressure  does  not  redden 
litmus,  is  not  affected  by  iodine,  nor  precipitated  by  borax,  alcohol  or 
ferric  chloride.  The  fat  oil  and  albuminous  matter  of  the  seed  have 
not  been  examined. 

Uses — A  decoction  of  the  seeds  (1  p.  to  70  p.  of  water)  is  employed 
in  India  as  a  cooling,  demulcent  drink.  The  seeds  powdered  and  mixed 
with  sugar,  or  made  gelatinous  with  water,  are  sometimes  given  in 
chronic  diarrhoea. 
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Bhubarh;    F.   BJiuharhe;   G.   Bhaharhev. 

Botanical  Origin — No  competent  observer,  as  far  as  we  know,  has 
ever  ascertained  as  an  eye-witness  the  species  of  Rheum  which  affords 
the  commercial  rhubarb.  Rheum  oflScinale,  from  which  it  seems,  at 
least  partly,  derived  is  the  only  species  yielding  a  rootstock  which 
a<ri  ces  with  the  drug. 
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Bltemn  ojffici7iale  Baillon  is  a  perennial  noble  plant  resembling  the 
Common  Garden  Rhubarb,  but  of  larger  size.  It  diffei-s  from  the  latter 
in  several  particulars :  the  leaves  spring  from  a  distinct  crown  rising 
some  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  they  have  a  sub-cylindri- 
cal petiole,  which  as  well  as  the  veins  of  the  under  side  of  the  lamina 
is  covered  with  a  pubescence  of  short  erect  hairs.  The  lamina,  the 
outline  of  which  is  orbicular,  cordate  at  the  base,  is  shortly  5-  to  7-lobed, 
with  the  lobes  coarsely  and  irregularly  dentate ;  it  attains  4  to  4J-  feet 
in  length  and  rather  more  in  breadth.  The  first  leaves  in  spring  display 
before  expanding  the  peculiar  metallic  red  hue  of  copper. 

The  plant  was  discovered  in  South-eastern  Tibet,  where  it  is  said  to 
be  often  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  medicinal  root ;  but  it  is  supposed 
to  grow  in  various  paits  of  Western  and  North-western  China,  whence 
the  supplies  of  rhubarb  are  derived.  It  was  obtained  by  the  French 
missionaries  about  the  year  1867  for  Dabry,  French  Consul  at  ELankow, 
who  transmitted  specimens  to  Dr.  Soubeiran  of  Paris.  From  one  of 
these  which  flowered  at  Montmorency  in  1871>  a  botanical  description 
was  drawn  up  by  Baillon.* 

To  what  extent  the  rhubarb  of  commerce  is  derived  from  this  plant 
is  not  known.  But  that  the  latter  may  be  a  true  source  of  the  drug  is 
supported  by  the  fact,  that  there  is  at  least  no  important  discrepancy 
between  it  and  the  accounts  and  figures,  scanty  and  imperfect  thougn 
they  are,  given  by  Chinese  authors  and  the  old  Jesuit  missionaries ; 
and  still  more  by  the  agreement  in  structure  which  exists  between  its 
root  and  the  Asiatic  rhubarb  of  commerce. 

We  have  engaged  in  1873  Mr.  Rufus  Usher  at  Bodicott  (see  below, 
p.  500)  to  cultivate  Rheum  officinale,  which  is  there  admirably  succeed- 
ing ;  but  it  must  be  granted  that  as  yet  the  root,  notwithstanding  the 
most  careful  preparation  in  drying  it,  is  far  from  displaying  the  rich 
yellow  of  the  commercial  drug.  It  is  most  obviously  marked  on  the 
other  hand  with  the  characteristic  ring  of  stellate  markings,  which  we 
have  constantly  observed  in  many  roots  of  Rheum  officinale  cultivated 
by  us  at  Clapham  Common  near  London,  as  well  as  at  Strassburg  or, 
by  other  observers,  at  Paris. 

lihemii  palviatuni  L.,  a  species  known  as  long  as*  1750,  has  always 
been  supposed  to  yield  also  rhubarb,  and  this  has  again  been  asserted 
by  the  Russian  Colonel  Przewalski,  who  obsei'ved  in  1872  and  1873  that 
plant  in  the  Alpine  parts  of  Tangut  round  the  Lake  Kuku-nor,  in  the 
Chinese  province  of  Kansu,  in  3G'*-38"*  North  Lat. — Rheum  palmatum 
has  been  frequently  cultivated  in  Russian  Asia  and  in  many  parts  of 
Europe  since  the  last  century,  but  without  producing  a  root  agreeing 
with  Chinese  rhubarb.  Now,  Przewalski  states  that  from  this  species 
the  drug  under  notice  is  largely  collected  along  the  river  Tetung-gol 
(or  Datung-ho),  a  tributary  of  the  upper  Hoang-ho,  northward  of 
the  Kuku-nor.  Specimens  of  that  root  were  largely  brought  to 
St.  Petersburg  by  Przewalski,  but  Dragendorff  expressly  points  out 
in  his  Jahrcsbericht  for  1877  (p.  78)  that  it  is  dissimilar  to  true 
rhubarb. 

^Adaruonkt,  x.  246;  AMOciation  Fran^ise  Lanessan's  French  traiialation  of  the  Phar- 

pour  ratanrement  de  la  Science,  Ck>mpte8  macograph'w ,  ii.  (Paris,  1878)  210,  gives  a 

Mndns  de  la  1"  Session,  1872.    514-529.  good  idea  of  the  highly  ornamental  cnarac- 

pL  X. — The  figure  which  is  roprodnced  in  ier  of  Kheum  officinale. 
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History^ — The  Chinese  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
properties  of  rhubarb  from  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  Christian  era, 
for  the  drug  is  treated  of  in  the  herbal  called  Pen-king,  which  is 
attributed  to  the  Emperor  Shen-nung,  the  father  of  Chinese  agriculture 
and  medicine,  who  reigned  about  2700  B.C.  The  drug  is  named  there 
Huang-lianQy  yellow,  excellent,  and  Ta-huang,  the  great  yellow.*  The 
latter  name  also  occurs  in  the  great  Geography  of  China,  where  it  is 
stated  that  rhubarb  was  a  tribute  of  the  province  Si-ning-fu,  eastward 
of  Lake  Kuku  Nor,^    from  about  the  7th  to  the  10th  centuries  of 


our  era. 


As  regards  Western  Asia  and  Europe,  we  find  a  root  called  pa 
or  prjov,  mentioned  by  Dioscorides  as  brought  from  beyond  the  Bos- 
phorus.  The  same  drug  is  alluded  to  in  the  fourth  centuiy  by  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,^  who  states  that  it  takes  its  name  from  the  river  Rha  (the 
modern  Volga),  on  whose  banks  it  grows.  Pliny  describes  a  root  termed 
Bhacoma,  which  when  pounded  yielded  a  colour  like  that  of  wine  but 
inclining  to  saffron,  and  was  brought  from  beyond  Pontus. 

The  drug  thus  described  is  usually  regai*ded  as  rhubarb,  or  at  least 
as  the  root  of  some  species  of  Mhev/m,  but  whether  produced  in  the 
regions  of  the  Euxine  (Pontus),  or  merely  received  thence  from  remoter 
countries,  is  a  question  that  cannot  be  solved. 

It  is  however  certain  that  the  name  Radix pontica  or  Mhaponticum, 
used  by  Scribonius  Largus*  and  Celsus,^  was  applied  in  allusion  to 
the  region  whence  the  drug  was  received.  Lassen  has  shown  that 
ti*ading  caravans  from  Shensi  in  Northern  China  arrived  at  Bokhara  as 
early  as  the  year  114  b.c.  Goods  thus  transported  might  reach  Europe 
either  by  way  of  the  Black  Sea,  or  by  conveyance  down  the  Indus  to 
the  ancient  port  of  Barbarike.  Vincent  suggests  ^  that  the  rha  impoited 
by  the  first  route  would  naturally  be  termed  rha-jxynticum,  while  that 
brought  by  the  second  might  be  called  rha-barbarum. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  accept  this  plausible  hypothesis.  It  receives 
no  support  from  the  author  of  the  reriplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea 
(circa  A.D.  64),  whose  list  of  the  exports  of  Barbarike  ®  does  not  include 
rhubarb ;  nor  is  rhubarb  named  among  the  articles  on  which  duty  was 
levied  at  the  Roman  custom-house  of  Alexandria  (a.d.  176-180)." 

The  terms  Rheum  barbaimm  vel  barbaricum  or  Meu  barbarum 
occur  in  the  writings  of  Alexander  Trallianus  *"  about  the  middle  of  the 
6th  century,  and  in  those  of  Benedictus  Crispus,"  archbishop  of  Milan, 
and  Isidore"  of  Seville,  who  both  flourished  in  the  7th  century.  Among 
the  Arabian  writers  on  medicine,  the  yoimger  Mesne,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  11th  century,  mentions  the  rhubarb  of  China  as  superior  to  the 


^  For  further  particulars  see  FlUckiger, 
Pharm.  JM,  (1876)  861 ;  also  Proc,  Americ, 
Pkarm.  Assoc,  1876.  130,  with  fig.  show- 
inff  Rheum  officinale  grown  in  a  poor  soil. 

^Bretschneider,  Chinese  Botanical  Works, 
Foochow,  1870.  2. 

'FlUckiger,  U. 

*  ScriptSres  HistoruB  Romance  latini  ve- 
teres,  ii.  (1743)  511  (Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  c.  8.) 

*  Dt  Compositione  Medicamentorum,  c. 
167. 

*  De  Medkind.  lib.  v.  c.  23. 

'  Vincent,  Commerce  and  Navigation  of 
tke  Ancients,  il  (1807)  389. 


*  Ihid.,  op.  dt,  ii.  390. 

•  Ibid,t  o]9,  cit.  ii.  686. 

'^  Lib.  viii.  c.  3  (Haller's  edition). 

"  Migne,  Patrologice  Cursus,  Ixxxix.  374. 

"  Migne.  op,  cit.y  Ixxxii.  628.  The  expla- 
nation given  by  Isidore  is  this  : — **  Jieubar- 
harumy  sive  Reuponticum :  illud  quod  trans 
Danubium  in  solo  barbarico;  istud  quod 
circa  Pontum  colligitur,  nominatum  est. 
Reu  autem  radix  mcitur.  Reubarbantni 
ergo,  quasi  radix  barbara,  Reuponticum 
quasi  radix  pontica,  **  But  Isidore  was  fond 
of  such  derivations. 
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B*i  rh*i  r!e  or  Turkish.*  Constantinua  Africanus  '  about  the  same  period 
Kpeaks  of  Iiuliaii  luid  Pontic  R/ieiim,  the  former  of  which  he  dedareBto 
lic  lavfenihlo.  In  1154  the  celebrated  Arabian  geographer  Ediia^ 
mentions  rhul>ar1)  as  a  product  of  China,  growiag  in  the  mountiuiu  of 
Buthink — jirobably  the  environs  of  north-eastern  Tibet  near  lake 
Tenjxri  Nor  (or  Ikthang  in  Western  Szechucn  ?). 

Rhubarb  in  the  12th  century  was  probably  imported  from  Indii,iB 
we  may  infer  from  the  tariff  of  duties  levied  at  the  port  of  Aoonin 
Syria,  in  which  document^  it  is  enumerated  along  witn  many  Indiia 
tlru<^.  A  similar  list  of  A.I).  1271,  relating  to  Barcelona,  mentiom 
RuibiirbiK^  In  a  statute  of  the  city  of  Pisa  called  the  Bt^eve  Funda- 
vtd'lannn,  i\B,img  1305,  rhubarb  (Ht<fW/ari)  is  classified  with  commo- 
dities of  the  Levant  and  India* 

The  iirst  and  aln)o.stthe  only  European  who  has  visited  the  rhubarb- 
yielding  countries  of  China  is  the  famous  Venetian  traveller,  Uaro> 
Polo,' who  speaking  of  the  province  of  Tangut  says — ".  .  et  partontes 
les  montagnes  dc  ces  provinces  se  treuve  le  i^ohnrbe  en  grant  habond- 
ancc.     VX  illec  I'achatent  les  mnrchans  et  le  ix)rtent  par  le  nioude." 

A  sketch  of  the  history  of  rhubarb  would  be  incomplete  without 
some  reference  to  the  various  routes  by  which  the  drug  has  been 
convoyiul  to  Euroi)e  from  the  western  provinces  of  the  Chinese  Empire, 
and  which  have  given  rise  to  the  familiar  designations  of  Jins»ianj 
Tiirh'jj  and  China  Rhuharb? 

The ///'A*^  route  is  that  over  the  bari-en  steppes  of  Central  Asia  by 
Varkand,  Kashgar,  Turkestan,  and  the  Caspian  to  Russia;  the  secofid 
by  the  Indus  or  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Red  Sea  and  Alexandria,  or  by 
Pei-sia  to  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  ;  and  the  third  by  way  of  Canton,  the 
only  port  of  the  Chinese  Empire  which,  previous  to  the  year  1842,  held 
direct  rommunication  with  Europe. 

In  K).")?^  (.-hina  first  i)ennitted  Russia  to  trade  on  her  actual  frontiers. 
The  traliic  in  (./hineso  goods  was  thereupon  diverted  from  the  line  of 
t\w.  Caspian  and  Black  Sea  further  north,  talking  its  way  from  Tangut 
across  tlie  steppes  of  the  high  (lohi,  and  through  Siberia  by  Tobolsk  ttJ 
Moscow.  Thus  it  is  mentioned  in  1719  that  Urga  on  the  north  edge 
of  tlie  (lobi  desert  was  the  ])rincipal  depot  for  rhubarb.  From  the 
earliest  times,  Bucliarian  merchants  appear  to  have  been  agents  on  this 
trallie,  the  producers  of  the  drug  never  concerning  themselves  about 
its  export. 

( 'onsetpuMit  on  the  rectification  of  frontier  in  1728,  a  line  of  custom- 
houses was  established  by  treaty  between  Russia  and  China,  whereby 
the  commerce,  previously  unrestricted,  was  limited  to  the  government 
caravans  which  ])as.sed  the  frontier  only  at  Kiachta  and  at  Zuinichaitu, 
south  of  Nerchinsk.     Tlie  latter  place  always  remained  unimportant, 

'  HorKhrtHl.  IiarnffHtrhanmit  and  If  a  ml  "  (.'a])iiiany,  Manoricut  de  .  ,  ,  Barcelona^ 

Tmrhicum  ftiv  tlic  trniiH  iiHctl  in  tlic  Latin  i.  (17710  44. 

ininHlutionH  wo  have  c(>nMiiltu<1.  «  ]k)naini,   Statuti  iimllti  delta  cittd,  di 

-'  Ih-  omuihiH  mt'dico  ctujmln  nrcvusarVnt^  Pwi  tfal  xii  al  xir  secofo,  in,  {Firenze,  1S57) 

UjvhII.  1  :>:«>.  ;j:>4.  km;.  115. 

*  Tranalation  of  Jaiibcrt,  i.  (Taris,  1S:W)  ^  Paiitliicr,  Le  Lirre  de  Marco  Poh  .  .  . 
•I'.U.                                                                             rvdhjt}  enfrani^u«  mum  sa  dlctee  en  12l>8  pur 

*  Attnlsen  di'  Jvnimh'in  coniaincHi  in  the        JiuMticien  de  7*wf,  i.  (ISIVT))  105.  ii.  490. 

lii  ntt  H  dtt  I/iMtorieuft  dt'H  ( 'romtdtn,  Lom^  **  For  further  particalars,  soe  my  paper 

ii.  (IS4;i)  17i>.  mentioned  at  iiago  493,  note  1.— F.  A.  F. 
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while  Kiachta  and  the  opposite  Chinese  town  of  Maimatchin  became  the 
staple  depots  of  rhubarb. 

The  root  was  subjected  to  special  control  as  early  as  1687-1697  by 
the  Russian  Government,  who  finally  monopolized  the  trade  about  1704. 
Caravans  fitted  out  by  the  Crown  alone  brought  the  drug  to  Moscow, 
until  1762,  when  the  caravan-trade  was  for  a  while  thrown  open.  It 
was  not  until  this  period  that  the  export  of  rhubarb  became  consider- 
able, although  the  stringent  regulations,  established  in  1736,  were  still 
maintained.  The  surveillance  of  rhubarb  was  exercised  at  Kiachta  in  a 
special  court  or  office  called  the  Brake,^  under  instructions  from  the 
Russian  Minister  of  War,  by  an  apothecary  appointed  for  six  years,  the 
object  being  to  remove  from  the  rhubarb  brought  for  inspection  all 
inferior  or  spurious  pieces,  and  to  improve  the  selected  drug  by  trim- 
ming, paring  and  boring.  It  was  then  carefully  dried,  and  packed  in 
chests,  which  were  sown  up  in  linen,  and  rendered  impervious  to  wet 
by  being  pitched  and  then  covered  with  hide.  The  dinig  was  dis- 
patched, but  only  in  quantities  of  1000  pvda  (40,000  lb.),  once  a  year 
oy  way  of  Lake  Baikal  and  Irkutsk  to  Moscow,  whence  it  was  trans- 
mitted to  St.  Petersburg,  to  be  there  delivered  to  the  Crown  apothe- 
caries and  in  part  to  be  sold  to  druggists. 

We  are  indebted  for  these  accounts  chiefly  to  Calau,'  an  apothecarj' 
appointed  to  supervise  the  examination  of  rhubarb,  and  who  resided  a 
long  time  at  Kiachta.  An  exact  account  of  the  remarkable  policy  of 
the  Russian  Government  in  relation  to  that  ding  was  also  given  by  Von 
Schroders '  in  1864. 

So  long  as  China  kept  all  her  ports  closed  to  foreign  commerce 
except  Canton  in  the  extreme  south,  a  large  supply  of  fine  rhubarb 
found  its  way  to  Europe  by  way  of  Russia.  But  the  unpleasant 
accompaniments  of  the  Russian  supervision,  which  was  exercised  with 
unsparing  severity,*  and  the  extreme  tediousness  of  the  land-transport, 
made  the  Chinese  very  ready  to  accept  an  easier  outlet  for  their  goods. 
Accordingly  we  find  that  the  opening  of  a  number  of  ports  in  the 
north  of  China  exerted  a  very  depressing  influence  on  the  trade  of 
Kiachta,  which  was  augmented  by  the  rebellion  that  raged  in  the 
interior  of  China  for  some  years  from  1852. 

On  these  accounts  Russia  in  1855  removed  certain  restrictions  on 
the  trade,  though  without  abandoning  the  Rhubarb  Office.  She  with- 
drew in  1860  the  custom-house  to  Irkutsk,  and  declared  Kiachta  a  free 
port,  while  by  the  treaty  with  China  of  November  1860,  she  insisted  on 
that  country  abandoning  all  restrictions  on  trade. 

But  the  over-land  iTiubarb  trade  had  already  been  destroyed :  the 
Chinese,  tempted  by  the  increased  demand  occasioned  by  the  new 
trading-ports,  became  less  careful  in  the  collection  and  curing  of  the 
root,  while  the  Russians  insisted  with  the  greatest  strictness  on  the 
drug  being  of  the  accustomed  quality.  Hence  it  happened  that  from 
1860  hardly  any  rhubarb  was  delivered   at   Kiachta,  either  for  the 

^  From  the  German  word  Bracke,  the  '  Canatatt's   Jahresbericht    for  1S64.   i. 

name  applied  to  persons  appointed  for  the  35-42. 

examination  of  merchandize  brought  to  the  ^  Thus  in  1860  the  Russians  compelled 

ports  of  the  Baltic.  the  Chinese  to  burn  6000  lb.  of  rhubarb, 

>  Ganger's  Bqa./ur  Pharm.  und  Chemie^  on  the  pretext  that  it  was  too  small! 
1S12.  452-457;  i^/mnH.  Joum,  ii.  (1843)  658. 
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government  use  or  to  private  traders ;  and  in  1863  the  Rhubarb  Office 
was  abolished. 

Thus  the  so-called  Russian  or  Muscoviflc  or  Crotvn  Rhubarb, 
familiarly  known  in  England  as  Turkey  RJiubarb,  a  drug  which  for  its 
uniformly  good  quality  long  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation,  has  become 
a  thing  of  the  past,  which  can  only  now  be  found  in  museum  collections. 
It  began  to  appear  in  English  commerce  at  the  commencement  of  the 
last  century.  Alston/  who  lectured  on  botany  and  materia  medica  at 
Edinburgh  in  1720,  speaks  of  rhubarb  as  brought  from  Turkey  and  the 
East  Indies, — "  and  of  late,  likewise  from  Muscovy." 

It  has  been  shown  (p.  494)  that  rhubarb  was  shipped  from  Syria  in 
the  12th  century.  Vasco  da  Gama^  mentions  it  in  1497  among  the 
exports  of  Alexandria.  In  fact,  the  drug  was  carried  from  the  far  east 
to  Persia,  whence  it  was  brought  by  caravans  to  Aleppo,  Tripoli, 
Alexandria,  and  even  to  Smyrna.  From  these  Levant  ports  it  reached 
Europe,  and  was  distributed  as  Turkey  Rhvharb;  while  that  which 
was  shipped  direct  from  China,  or  by  way  of  India,  became  known  as 
China,  Uantcni,  or  East  India  RJiubarb.  The  latter  was  already  the 
more  common  sort  in  England  as  early  as  1640.' 

As  the  rhubarb  of  the  Levant  disappeared  from  trade,  that  of  Russia 
took  not  only  its  place  but  likewise  its  name,  until  the  term  *'  Turkey 
RJiubarb  "  came  to  be  the  accepted  designation  of  the  drug  imported 
from  Russia.  This  strange  confusion  of  terms  was  not  however  preva- 
lent on  the  Continent,  but  was  chiefly  limited  to  British  trade. 

The  risk  and  expense  of  the  enormous  land-transport  over  almost 
the  whole  breadth  of  Asia,  caused  rhubarb  in  ancient  times  to  be  one 
of  the  very  costly  drugs.  Thus  at  Alexandria  in  1497,  it  was  valued 
at  twelve  times  the  price  of  benzoin.  In  France  in  1542,*  it  was  worth 
ten  times  as  much  as  cinnamon,  or  more  than  four  times  the  price  of 
saffron.  At  Ulm  in  1596,^  it  was  more  costly  than  opium.  A  German 
price-list  of  the  magistrate  of  Schweinfurt,  of  1614,  shows  Radix  RJia 
Barbari  to  be  six  times  as  dear  as  fine  myrrh,  and  more  than  twice 
the  pri(^e  of  opium.  An  official  English  list*  giving  the  price  of  drugs 
in  1657,  quotes  opium  as  6«.  per  lb.,  scammony  Vis.,  and  rhubarb  168. 

Production  and  Commerce — The  districts  of  the  Chinese  Empire 
which  produce  rhubarb  extend  over  a  vast  area.  They  are  comprised 
in  the  four  northern  provinces  of  Cliina  Proper,  known  as  Cliihli,  Shansi, 
Shcnsi,"  and  Honan ;  the  immense  north-western  province  of  Kansuh, 
formerly  j)artly  included  in  Shensi,  but  now  extending  across  the  desert 
of  Gobi  and  to  the  frontiers  of  Tibet;  the  province  of  Tsing-hai  in- 
habited by  Mongols,  which  includes  the  great  salt  lake  of  Koko-nor  and 
the  districts  of  Tangut,  Sifan,  and  Turfan ;  and  lastly  the  mountains  of 
the  western  province  of  Szechuen.    The  ])lant  is  found  on  the  (msturages 


»  Lrrtnr^A  on  the  Mat.  Med.  i.  (1770)  5l»2. 

-  liotriro  da  rtiKjcm  de  Vomco  da  (/rtma, 
i>or  A.  Herculaiio  e  o  Harao  do  Castello  dc 
raiva,  ed.  *2.  Li8l>oa,  1861.  115. — For  an 
abatract  of  the  '*  Hotciro,"  sec  FlUckiger, 
J)orumfitte  zttr  GtHchirhtr  drr  Pharm,  1870. 
13. 

'  Parkinson,  That  rum  Botanirum,  1C40. 
155. 

*  Leber,  Appreciation  de  la  fortune  jtrir/^ 


an  moyen  (hje,  M.  2.  1847.  308-9. 

'  Keichard,  Bfitn'h/e  zur  Gatrhichte  d*T 
Ajpothfhn,  Ulm,  1825.  2()8. 

•  Book  of  the  ValufH  of  Merchandize  im- 
jiortedf  arrontuuj  to  which  Kxciz*'  in  to  In- 
paid  hy  thf  Fin^t  Huyn'y  Lond.  1<>57. 

'  According  to  Consul  Hughes  of  Han* 
kow,  San-yuan  in  Shensi  (nortli  of  Sin- 
ganfu)  is  one  of  the  princijial  marts  for 
rhubarb. 
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of  the  high  plateaux,  growing  particularly  well  on  spots  that  have  been 
enriched  by  encampments. 

What  little  we  know  regarding  the  production  of  rhubarb  and  its 
preparation  for  the  market,  from  Catholic  missionaries/  is  of  a  rather 
meagre  and  unsatisfactory  character.  The  root  is  dug  up  at  the  begin- 
ning of  autumn  when  the  vegetation  of  the  plant  is  on  the  decline,  and 
the  operation  is  probably  continued  for  a  few  months,  or  in  some 
districts  for  the  wnole  winter.  It  is  cleaned,  its  cortical  part  sliced  off, 
and  the  root  cut  into  pieces  for  drying.  This  is  performed  either  by 
the  aid  of  fire  heat,  or  by  simple  exposure  to  sun  and  air,  or  the  pieces 
are  first  partially  dried  on  a  hot  stone,  and  then  strung  on  a  cord  and 
suspended  until  the  desiccation  is  complete. 

According  to  F.  von  Richthofen'  the  best  rhubarb  is  collected  ex- 
clusively from  plants  growing  wild  in  the  high  alps  of  western  Szechuen, 
especially  in  the  Bayankara  range,  between  the  sources  of  the  Hoangho 
and  the  rivers  Ya-lung-Kiang  and  Min-Kiang.  This  variety  is  chiefly 
known  under  the  name  Shensi  rhubarb,  although  the  inhabitants  of  the 
province  of  Szechuen  pretend  the  superiority  of  the  drug  of  their  own 
country.  The  important  places  for  the  commodity  are  Sining-fu  in  the 
province  of  Kansu,  and  Kwan-hien  in  Szechuen.  In  the  plain  of 
fshing-tu-fu,  according  to  Richthofen,  rhubarb  is  cultivated  in  fields, 
but  its  product  is  stated  to  be  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  true  plant 
which  is  said  not  to  succeed  under  culture. 

Rhubarb  is  now  purchased  for  the  European  market  chiefly  at 
Hankow  on  the  upper  Yangtsze,  whither  it  is  brought  from  the 
provinces  of  Shensi,  Kansu,  and  Szechuen.  From  Hankow  it  is  sent 
down  to  Shanghai,  and  there  shipped  for  Europe.  The  exports  from 
Hankow  are  stated  in  official  documents^  to  have  amounted  to  the 
following  numbers  of  peculs  (one  pecul  =  133J  lb.  =  60*479  kilo- 
grammes) : 

1866       1867       1868       1869       1870       1871       1878 
2985      3425       2S66       3398       3370      3859      3167 

In  1877  there  were  exported  by  way  of  Hankow  2096  peculs  from 
Shensi  and  3385  peculs  from  Szechuen. — From  all  the  Chinese  ports, 
5124  peculs  of  rhubarb  were  shipped  in  1874. 

Much  smaller  quantities  (554  peculs  in  1872,  1055  peculs  in  1874) 
are  shipped  from  Tientsin ;  and  there  are  occasional  exportations  from 
Canton,  Amoy,  Foochow,  and  Ningpo.  The  imports  of  rhubarb  into 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1870  amounted  to  343,306  lb.,  the  estimated 
value  of  which  was  £62,716.* 

We  have  no  information  about  the  rhubarb  which  is  stated  by 
Belle w*  to  grow  on  the  hills  near  Kayn  or  Ghayn  in  eastern  Persia 
(about  32i**N.lat.). 

Description— China  Rhubarb  as  imported  into  Europe<»  consists  of 

»  Chauveau,   Vicar  Apostolic   of   Tibet  1872.  No.  3.  p.  57,  and  1874  (1875)  No.  5. 

(1870),  and  Biet,  a  French  missionary,  both  *  Annual  iStatemant  of  the   Trade  and 

quoted  by  Collin  in  his  thesis  />w  Rhu-  Naviyation   of  tU    United    Kingdom  for 

barhes,  Paris,  1871.  22.  24.  1870.  79. 

«  Peiermann'8  Oeograph.    MUtheilungen,  *  From  the  Indus  to  the  Tigris^  London, 

viiL  (1873)  302.  1874.  321. 

•  BeporU  on  Trade  at  the  Treaty  Port*  "  It  is  now  often  trimmed  by  wholesale 

of  China  for   1870;    Commercial   lipportM  druffgists    to   simulate    the   old    Russian 

from    Her   Majesty's    (>)nsul8   in   China,  rhubarb. 
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portions  of  a  massive  root  which  display  considerable  diversity  of  fomi, 
arising  from  the  various  operations  of  paring,  slicing  and  trimming,  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected.  Thus  some  pieces  are  cylindrical  or 
rather  bari'el-shaped,  others  conical,  while  a  large  proportion  are  plano- 
convex, and  others  again  are  of  no  regular  shape.  These  forms  are  not 
all  found  in  the  same  package,  the  drug  being  usually  sorted  into  round 
Audjlat  rhubarb.  In  dimensions  we  find  3  to  4  inches  the  commonest 
length,  though  an  occasional  piece  6  inches  long  or  moi*e  may  be  met 
with.  The  width  may  be  stated  at  2  to  3  inches.  The  outer  surface  of 
the  root  is  somewhat  shrivelled,  often  exhibiting  portions  of  a  dark  bark 
that  have  not  been  pared  away.  Many  pieces  are  pierced  with  a  hole, 
in  which  may  be  found  the  remains  of  a  cord  used  to  suspend  the  root 
while  drying.  The  drug  is  dusted  over  with  a  bright  brownish-yellow 
powder,  on  removal  of  which  the  outer  side  of  the  root  is  seen  to 
have  a  rusty-brown  hue,  or  viewed  with  a  lens  to  be  marked  by  the 
medullary  rays,  which  appear  as  an  infinity  of  short  broken  lines  of 
deep  brown,  traversing  a  white  ground. 

The  chai*acter  which  most  readily  distinguishes  the  rhubarb  of  China 
is  that  well-developed  pieces,  broken  transversely,  display  these  dark 
lines  aiTanged  as  an  internal  ring  of  star-like  »]H)fs.  Although  this 
character  is  by  no  means  obvious  in  every  piece  of  Chinese  rhubarb,  it 
is  of  some  utility  from  the  fact  that  in  European  rhubarb,  such  spots 
are  generally  wholly  wanting,  or  at  most  occur  only  sparingly  and  in  an 
isolated  manner. 

In  judging  of  rhubarb,  great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  appearance  of 
the  root  when  broken,  and  the  circumstance  oi  the  fractured  surfiiee 
presenting  no  symptoms  of  decay,  discoloration,  or  s{)onginess.'  In  good 
rhubarb,  the  interior  is  found  to  be  compact,  and  beautifully  veined  with 
reddish-brown  and  white,  sometimes  not  unmixed  with  iron-grey.  The 
root  when  chewed  tastes  gritty,  by  reason  of  the  crystals  it  contains  of 
oxalate  of  calcium  ;  but  it  is  besides  bitter,  astringent  and  nauseous. 
The  odour  is  peculiar,  and  except  by  the  druggist,  is  mostly  reganled 
as  very  disagreeable. 

Microscopic  Structure. — The  tissue  of  rhubarb  is  made  up  of  a 
white  parenchynie,  brown  medullaiy  rays  and  a  few  irregularly  scattered 
very  large  fibro-vascular  bundles,  which  are  devoid  of  ligneous  cells. 

On  a  transvei*se  fracture  of  specimens,  which  are  not  too  much  peeled, 
a  narrow  dark  cambial  zone  may  be  distinguished.  In  that  part  of  the 
root,  only  the  medullary  rays  display  the  usual  radial  arrangement,  and 
in  the  interior  of  the  root  no  regular  structure  is  met  with.  There  is  no 
well-marked  pith,  but  the  central  portion  of  the  tissue  shows  a  mixture 
of  white  |)arenchynie  and  brown  medullary  rays  running  in  every  direc- 
tion. In  full-grown  roots,  the  central  ])art  is  separated  from  the  cambial 
zone  by  the  band  of  stellate  patches*  already  mentioned. 

*  The  quality  and  a])|>earance  of  rhulmrb  '^  Their  forination  has  been  investigated 

arc  far  more  regarded  in  Kuglaud  than  on  liy  Schniitz,  Proceedings  of  the  *'^\a/ifr- 

tlie  Continent.     To  ensure  a  line  jiowder  of  J'ornchentte  O'eMfliMr/ut/f  zu  Ihille  ";  the  author 

brilliant  hue,  the  drug  is  most  carefully  pre-  also  shows  that  the  drug  is  chieHy  afforded 

pared,  each  root  being  split  open,  and  any  by  the  rhizome. — An  abstract  of  the  paj^er 

dark  or  decayed  portion  removed  with  a  will  be  found  in  .lust's  Botanischer  JakrtS' 

chiaelorfile,  whiletheoperatorisnotalloweil  Ittrivht^  1H74.  4<)1. 
handle  the  drug  except  with   leather 
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I  As  to  the  contents  of  the  white  cells,  they  are  loaded  either  with 

p  starch  or  tufted  crystals  of  oxalate  of  calcium,  the  amount  of  the  latter 
I  being  especially  liable  to  variation.  Scheele,  after  having  discovered  the 
I  oxalic  acid,  pointed  out  in  1784  that  the  crystals  under  notice  consist 
I  of  that  acid  in  combination  with  lime;  he  was  the  first  to  point  out  the 
t:  true  composition  of  those  crystals  which  are  of  so  wide  a  distribution 
I      throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom.      The  medullary  rays  contain  the 

substances  peculiar  to  rhubarb,  but  none  of  them  occur  in  a  crystalline 

state. 

Chemical  Composition. — The  active  constituent  of  the  root  has 
long  been  supposed  to  reside  in  the  yellowish  red  contents  of  the  medul- 
lary rays.  Schrader  as  early  as  1 807  prepared  a  Ehubarb- Bitter,  to  which 
he  attributed  the  medicinal  powers  of  the  drug.  Since  then  several  sub- 
stances of  the  same  kind  have  been,  separated  by  various  methods,  and 
described  under  different  names:  such  are  the  Rhabarbei^stoff  of  TrommS' 
dorff,  the  Rkeumin  of  Hornemann,  the  Jifiabarbemn  of  Buchner  and 
,  Herberger,  the  Rhuharb-YeUoiu  or  Bhe^n,  and  the  Rhabarbaric  Acid  of 
Brandes. 

Schlossberger  and  Dopping  in  1844  first  recognized  among  the  above- 
named  substances  a  definite  chemical  body  named  Chryaophan  or  Chryso^ 

(  OH' 
phanic  Acid,  C"H'  <  (0'R\i^^f  which  had  been  found  in  1843  by  Roch- 

leder  and  Heldt  in  the  yellow  lichen,  Parraelia  parietina.  It  partly 
forms  the  yellow  contents  of  the  medullary  rays  of  rhubarb,  and  when 
isolated  crystallizes  in  golden  yellow  needles  or  in  plates.  It  dissolves 
in  ether,  alcohol,  or  benzol ;  though  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  it  is 
nevertheless  extracted  from  the  root  to  some  extent  by  that  solvent, 
probably  by  reason  of  some  accompanying  substance.  Alkalis  dissolve 
iti  forming  fine  dark  red  solutions.  Chrysophan,  C"ff"0*,  is  a  deriva- 
tive of  anthracene,  C"H*®,  and  closely  allied  to  alizarin,  C**H*0*. 

By  precipitating  alcoholic  solutions  of  extract  of  rhubarb  with  ether, 
Schlossberger  and  Dopping  obtained,  together  with  chrysophan,  resinous 
bodies  which  they  named  Apm^etin,  Phceoretin  and  Erythroretin, 

De  la  Rue  and  Miiller  (1857)  extracted  from  rhubarb,  in  addition  to 

chrysophan,  an  allied  substance,  Emodin,  which  crystallizes  in  oitinge- 

coloured  prisms,  sometimes  as  much  as  two  inches  long.      Its  constitu- 

(  CH' 
tion  was  subsequently  found  to  agree  with  the  formula  C"H*  ■!  /Qn;\jO*. 

Kubly  (1867)  has  obtained  from  rhubarb  the  following  con- 
stituents : — 

1.  KheO'tannic  Acid,  C^*H^^*,  a  yellowish  powder  abundantly  pre- 
sent in  rhubarb,  soluble  in  water  or  alcohol,  not  in  ether.  Its  solutions 
produce  blackish  green  precipitates  with  persalts  of  iron,  and  greyish 
ones  slowly  turning  blue,  with  protosalts  of  the  same. 

2.  Bheumic  Acid  {RfteuTmdure),  C?®H^*0^  obtained  as  a  reddish- 
brown  powder,  by  boiling  rheo-tannic  acid  with  a  dilute  mineral  acid, 
a  fermentable  sugar  being  developed  at  the  same  time.  Rheumic  acid 
exhibits  nearly  the  same  reactions  as  rheo-tannic  acid,  but  is  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water.     It  partly  pre-exists  in  rhubarb. 

3.  Neutral  colourless  substance,  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  water,  and 
separating  from  the  latter  in  prismatic  crystals  of  the  formula  C'^H*'0 ' ; 
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no  name  has  yet  been  given  to  it.  A  "  white  crystalline  resin  "  (and 
a  dark  brown  crystalline  resin)  has  been  isolated  in  1878  by  Dragen- 
dorff. 

4.  Phceoretin,  C^^H^^O^,  agreeing  with  the  substance  thus  named  by 
Schlossberger  and  Dopping.  It  is  a  bt*own  powder,  soluble  in  alcohol 
or  in  acetic  acid,  but  not  in  ether,  chloroform  or  water. 

5.  Chrysophan,  described  above. 

According  to  Dragendorff*  (1878)  TiiMcilaginmis  matters  occur  in  the 
different  varieties  of  rhubarb  to  the  amount  of  from  11  to  17  per  cent. 
Ho  states  them  to  consist  of  mucilage  (properly  so  called),  arable  acid, 
metarabic  acid  and  pararabin,  and  moreover  enumerates  also  pectose 
among  the  constituents  of  the  drug. 

Small  quantities  of  albuminoid  substances,  malic  acid,  fat  and  sugar 
have  also  been  met  with  in  rhubarb.  As  to  its  mineral  constituents, 
their  amount  is  exceedingly  variable.  Two  samples  of  good  China 
Rhubarb  dried  at  100°  Q.  and  incinerated,  yielded  us  respectively  12*9 
and  13*87  per  cent,  of  ash.  Another  sample,  which  we  had  particularly 
selected  on  account  of  its  pale  tint,  afforded  no  less  than  43*27  per  cent, 
of  ash.  The  ash  consists  of  carbonates  of  calcium  and  potassium. 
English  rhubarb  from  Banbury  (portions  of  a  large  specimen)  left  after 
incineration  10*90  per  cent  of  ash. 

From  a  pmctical  point  of  view  the  chemical  history  of  rhubarb  is 
far  from  satisfactory,  for  we  are  still  ignorant  to  what  principle  the 
drug  owes  its  therapeutic  value,  or  what  are  the  pharmaceutical  prepara- 
tions in  which  the  active  matter  may  be  most  appropriately  exhibited. 
Chrysophan  is  said  to  act  as  a  purgative,  but  less  powerfully  than 
rhubarb  itself. 

Uses — Rhubarb  is  one  of  the  commonest  and  most  valuable 
purgatives ;  it  is  also  taken  as  a  stomachic  and  tonic. 

Substitutes — These  are  found  in  the  roots  of  the  various  species  of 
Rheum,  cultivated  in  Europe.  In  most  countries,  the  cultivation  of 
rhubarb  for  medicinal  use  has  at  some  time  been  attempted.  Yet  in 
but  few  instances  has  it  been  peraistently  earned  on ;  und  though  the 
drug  produced  has  often  been  of  good  appeai*ance,  it  has  failed  to  gain 
the  confidence  of  medical  men,  and  to  acquire  much  importance  in  the 
drug-market.  The  European  rhubarb  most  interesting  from  our  point 
of  view  is 

EiujUsh  Rhubarb — So  early  as  1535,  Andrew  Boorde,  an  English 
Carthusian  monk  and  practitioner  of  medicine,  obtained  seeds  of 
rhubarb,  whic^h  he  sent  as  "a  grett  tresnre"  to  Sir  Thomas  Cromwell, 
Secretary  of  State  to  Henry  VII I.;  but  as  he  says  they  "come  otvtt  of 
Ixirlmry"  we  must  be  allowed  to  hold  their  genuineness  as  doubtful.* 

In  the  following  century,  namely  about  the  year  1()0«,  Prosper 
Alpinus  of  Padua  cultivated  as  the  True  Rhubarb  a  plant  which  is 
now  known  as  Rhearii  RJuiponticum  L.,  a  native  of  Southern  Sil)eria 
and  the  regions  of  the  Volga.*  From  this  stock,  Sir  Matthew  Lister, 
physician  to  Charles  I.,  procured  seeds  when  in  Italy,  and  gave  them  to 
Parkinson,^  who  raised  plants  from  them. 

*  Boorde*8  IniroUurtion  and  Dy^tanf,  re-  »  l*n)8|K;r  Alpiiiun,  I)f  Jihapontico,  Lugil. 

printed  by  the  Kn\y  English  Text  S<»ciety.         Bat.  1718. 
^0.  06.  =»  Thotrum  Botanicum,  1640.    ir»7. 
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Collinsou  obtained  rhubarb  plants  from  seeds  pi'ocured  in  Tartary, 
and  sent  to  him  in  1742  by  Professor  Siegesbeck  of  St.  Petersburg.* 

About  1777  Hay  ward,  an  apothecary  of  Banbury  in  Oxfordshire, 
commenced  the  cultivation  of  rhubarb  with  plants  of  jR^.  Rhaponticuvi, 
raised  from  seeds  sent  from  Russia  in  1762.  The  drug  he  produced 
was  so  good  that  the  Society  of  Arts  awarded  him  in  1789  a  silver 
medal,  and  in  1794  a  gold  medal.'  The  Society  also  awarded  medals 
about  the  same  time  (1789-1793)  to  growers  of  rhubarb  in  Somerset- 
shire, Yorkshire,  and  Middlesex,  some  of  whom,  it  appears,  cultivated 
Bh.  palmatum.  On  the  death  of  Hay  ward  in  1811,  his  rhubarb 
plants  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  P.  Usher,  by  whose  descendants, 
Mr.  R.  Usher  and  sons,  they  are  still  cultivated  at  Bodicott,  a  village 
near  Banbury. 

The  authors  of  this  book  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  the  rhubarb 
fields  of  Messrs.  Usher  on  Sept.  4,  1872,  and  of  seeing  the  whole  process 
of  preparing  the  root  for  the  market.'  The  land  under  cultivation  is 
about  17  acres,  the  soil  being  a  rich  friable  loam.  The  roots  are  taken 
from  the  ground  during  the  autumn  up  to  the  month  of  November. 
It  is  considered  advantageous  that  they  should  be  6  or  7  yeai-s  old,  but 
they  are  seldom  allowed  to  attain  more  than  3  or  4  years.  The 
clumps  of  root  as  removed  from  the  field  to  the  yard,  where  the 
trimming  takes  place,  are  of  huge  size,  weighing  with  the  earth 
attached  to  them  as  much  as  60  or  70  lb.  They  are  partially  cleaned, 
the  smaller  roots  are  cut  off,  and  the  large  central  portion  is  rapidly 
trimmed  into  a  short,  cylindrical  mass  the  size  of  a  child's  head.  This 
latter  subsequently  undergoes  a  still  further  paring,  and  is  finally 
sliced  longitudinally  ;  the  other  and  less  valuable  roots  ai'e  also  pared, 
trimmed,  and  assorted  according  to  size.  The  fresh  roots  are  fleshy, 
easily  cut,  and  of  a  beautiful  deep  yellow.  All  are  dried  in  buildings 
constructed  for  the  purpose,  and  heated  by  flues.  The  drying  occupies 
several  weeks.  The  root  after  drying  has  a  shrivelled,  unsightly 
appearance,  which  may  be  remedied  by  paring  and  filing.  The  finished 
drug  has  to  be  stored  in  a  warm  diy  place. 

When  well  prepared,  Banbury  rhubarb  is  of  excellent  appearance. 
The  finest  pieces,  which  are  semi-cylindrical,  are  quite  equal  m  size  to 
the  drug  of  China.  The  colour  is  as  good,  and  the  fractured  surface 
exhibits  pink  markings  not  less  distinct  and  brilliant.  Even  the 
smaller  roots,  which  are  dried  as  sticks,  have  internally  a  good  colour, 
and  aflbrd  a  fine  powder.  But  the  odour  is  somewhat  different  from 
that  of  Chinese  rhubarb ;  the  taste  is  less  bitter  but  more  mucilaginous 
and  astringent,  and  the  root  is  of  a  more  spongy,  soft,  and  brittle 
texture.  The  structure  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Chinese  rhubarb, 
except  that,  as  already  stated,  the  star-like  spots,  if  present,  are 
isolated,  and  not  aiTanged  in  a  regular  zone. 

The  drug  commands  but  a  low  price,  and  is  chiefly  sold,  it  is  said, 
for  exportation  in  the  state  of  i)owder.  It  is  not  easily  purchased  in 
London. 

Fretich  aiid  German  Rhttbarb — The  cultivation  of  rhubarb  was 

^Dillwyu,  Hortus  CoUinsonianuf,   1S43.  'No  nse  is  made  of  the  leaves. — Some 

45.  further  particulars  are  eiven  by  Holmes, 

«  TraM,  ofSoc,  of  ArU,  viii.  (1790)  75  ;  Pharm.  Journal,  vii.  (1877)  1017. 
xiL  (1794)  225. 
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commenced  in  Fiunce  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  and  tins 
been  puraued  with  s'>me  enthusiasm  in  various  localities.  The  S]>ecies 
grown  were  BJiema  pabnatuni  L.,  Rli.  uiidulatuvi  L.,  Rh.  coinimctum 
L.,  and  Rk.  Rhitponticum  L.  The  fii-»t  was  thought  by  Guibourt'  to 
Hftbrd  a  root  more  nearly  approaching  than  any  other  the  rhubarb  of 
China;  but  it  is  that  which  is  cultivated  the  least  readily,  the  central 
root  being  liable  to  pi-ematui-e  decay.  Both  this  plant  and  Eh, 
nnduUifiim  were  formerly  cultivated  by  order  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment on  a  large  scale  at  Kolywan  and  Krasnojarsk  in  Southern 
Siberia,  but  the  culture  has,  we  believe,  been  long  abandoned.' 

As  to  France,  it  appeai-s  from  inquiries  we  have  lately  made  (1878), 
that  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Avignon  and  in  a  few  other  scat- 
tered localities,  the  cultivation  has  now  ceased. 

Rheum  RhajHniticmn  is  the  source  of  the  rhubarb  which  is  pro- 
duced at  Austerlitz  and  Auspitz  in  Moravia,  and  at  Ilmitz,  Kremnitz  and 
Frauenkirchen  in  Hungary.  Some  rhubarb  is  also  produced  in  Silesia 
from  Rh.  Evwdi  Wall.  {R/t.  aicatrale  Don.). 
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MYRISTICA. 

Nuclei   Myridicce,  ISemen  Myristicce,  Nux  vwschata;  Nutmeg; 
F.  MtLscade,  Noix  de  Muscade;  G.  Mxiskutnu^, 

Botanical  Origin — Myristica  fragrans  Houttuyn  (J/,  viosc/iata 
Thunb.,  M,  ojjidiialis  Linn,  f ),  a  handsome,  bushy,  evergreen  tree/ 
with  dark  shining  leaves,  growing  in  its  native  islands  to  a  height  of 
40  to  50  feet.  It  is  found  wild  in  the  very  small  volcanic  group  of 
Banda,  from  Damma  to  Amboina,  in  Ceram,  Bouro,  Jilolo  (Halmahera), 
the  western  peninsula  of  New  Guinea,  and  in  many  of  the  adjacent 
islands,  but  it  is  not  indigenous  to  any  of  the  islands  westward  of 
these,  or  to  the  Philippines  (Ci-awfurd). 

The  nutmeg  tree  has  been  introduced  into  Bencoolen  on  the  west 
coast  of  Sumatra,  Malacca,  Bengal,  the  islands  of  Singaj>ore  and  Penang, 
as  well  as  Brazil  and  the  West  Indies;  but  it  is  only  in  a  very  few 
localities  that  the  cultivation  has  been  attended  with  success. 

In  its  native  countries  the  tree  comes  into  bearing  in  its  ninth  year, 
and  is  said  to  continue  fruitful  until  60  or  even  80  yeai*s  old,  yielding 
annually  as  many  as  2000  fruits.  It  is  dici^eious,  and  one  male  tree 
furnishes  pollen  sufficient  for  twenty  female. 

History — It  has  been  generally  believed  that  neither  the  nutmeg 
nor  mace  was  known  to  the  ancients.  C.  F.  Ph.  von  Martins*  however 
maintains  that  mace  was  alluded  to  in  the  comedies  of  Plautus,*  written 
about  two  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 

i//«»^oirec/M/>rof/MM,  ii.  (1849)  398.  »  Most    beautifully   tigurt-a    by   Hlurae, 

2  Twelve  cheats  of  this  rhubarb,  said  to  be  **Rumj)hia"  i.   (18:^5)  tiib.  55;  MyriMkn 

of  the  crop  of  1793,  which  had  been  lying  fatun,  li.  .V.K 

in   the  Russian  (lovernment  warehouses,  *  Flora    //rtM/V/V/MM,    faao.    II    12.    133; 

were  ofTeretl  for  sale  in  Tendon,  Dec.   1,  also  in  Huchiior'H  H*ffrtonnm  fur  J*/uir' 

\Ho:\.     SauJiilea  of  the  drug  now  80  yearn  timcvV,  ix.  llMK))  TrJll  .').H8. 

ohl  are  in  uur  possession,  and  still  sound  *  Purutiohu,  act.  iii.  scuua  2. 

and  good. 
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■  The  words  Macei\  Mivcar,  Mtccldr  or  Alctcir,  occurring  in  the  wri^ 
ings  of  Scribonius  Largus,  Dioscorides,  Galen,  and  Pliny  are  thought 
by  Martins  to  refer  in  each  instance  to  mace.  But  that  the  sub- 
stance designated  by  these  names  was  not  mace,  but  the  bark  of  a  tree 
growing  in  Malabar,  was  pointed  out  by  Acosta  nearly  three  centuries 
ago,  and  by  many  subsequent  writers,  and,  as  we  think,  with  perfect 
correctness.* 

Nutmegs  and  mace  were  imported  from  India  at  an  early  date  by 
the  Arabians,  and  thus  passed  into  western  countries.  Aetius,  who 
was  resident  at  the  court  of  Constantinople  about  the  year  540,  appears 
to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  nutmeg,  if  that  at  least  is  intended 
by  the  term  Nieces  Indlcce,  prescribed  together  with  cloves,  spikenard, 
costus,  calamus  aromaticus  and  sandal  wood,  as  an  ingredient  of  the 
Suffumigium  nioschatum,^ 

Masudi,^  who  appears  to  have  visited  India  in  A.D.  910-920,  pointed 
out  that  the  nutmeg,  like  cloves,  areca  nut  and  sandal  wood,  was  a  pro- 
duct of  the  eastern  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The  Arabian 
geographer  Edrisi,  who  wrote  in  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  men- 
tions both  nutmegs  and  mace  as  articles  of  import  into  Aden;^  and 
again  **  Nois  nwuscadea  "  are  among  the  spices  on  which  duty  was  levied 
at  Acre  in  Palestine,  circci  a.d.  1180.*  About  a  century  later,  another 
Arabian  author,  Kazwini,®  expressly  named  the  Moluccas  as  the  native 
country  of  the  spices  under  notice. 

The  Sanskrit  name  of  the  nutmeg-tree  most  commonly  in  use,  also 
with  Susruta,  is  Jati  (Dr.  Rice). 

One  of  the  earliest  references  to  the  use  of  nutmegs  in  Europe 
occurs  in  a  poem  written  about  1195,  by  Pctrus  D'Ebulo,^  describing 
the  entry  into  Rome  of  the  Emperor  Henry  VI.,  prior  to  his  coronation 
in  April  1191.  On  this  occasion  the  streets  were  fumigated  with 
aromatics,  which  are  enumerated  in  the  following  line: — 


"Balsama,  thus,  aloe,  myristica,  cynnama,  nardus. 


»f 


By  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  both  nutmegs  and  mace  were  found 
in  Northern  Europe, — even  in  Denmark,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
allusion  to  them  in  the  writings  of  Harpestreng.*  In  England,  mace, 
though  well  known,  was  a  very  costly  spice,  its  value  between  A.D. 
1284  and  1377  being  about  48.  7d,  per  lb.,  while  the  average  price  of  a 
sheep  during  the  same  period  was  but  Is.  5d.,  and  of  a  cow  98.  5d®  It 
was  also  dear  in  France,  for  in  the  Conipte  de  Vex^cution  of  the  will  of 
Jeanne  d'Evreux,  queen  of  France,  in  1372,  six  ounces  of  mace  are 


'  M^rat  et  De  Lens,  Diet,  de  Mat.  M4d, 
iv.  (1832)  173.— The  tree  is,  we  think, 
AUantus  malabarica  DC,  order  of  the 
Simarubeie. 

^  Aetius,  tetrabiblos  iv.  semi.  4.  c.  122.- 
—  It  must  however  be  admitted  that  Nux 
/miica  in  meilia$val  authors  usually  signifies 
the  Coco -nut,  but  also  sometimes  Nux 
vomica  or  even  Areca  nut.  For  particulars 
see  FlUckiger,  Documente  zur  Oeac/iichU  der 
Pharm.  1876.  18. 

»  LtJi  //rritric*  d'or,  i.  (1861)  341. 

^aSuyraphie,  i.  (1836)  51. 


B  In  the  work  quoted  at  p.  282,  note  3. 

*  KosmographiCy  ubersetzt  von  £thd,  i. 
(1869)  227. 

^  Carmen  de  motibua  siculiSf  Basil.,  1746. 
23.  —A  new  edition  of  this  work,  by  Prof. 
Winkelmann,  was  published  in  1874. 

*  Danake  Laetjetyog^  quoted  by  Meyer, 
QtJtchichte  der  Botanik,  iii.  (1856)  537. 

^  llogers,  HiMt.  of  Agriculture  and  Prices 
in  Emjlan^i,  i.  (1866)  361-362.  628.— It  is 
remarkable  that  nutmegs  are  not  mentioned, 
though  mace  is  named  repeatedly. 
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appraised  per  ounce  at  3  sols  8  deniei's,  equal  to  about  88.  Sd.  of  our 
present  money.* 

The  use  of  these  spices  was  diffused  throughout  Europe  long  before 
the  Portuguese  in  lol2  had  discovered  the  mother-plant  in  the  isles  of 
Banda.  The  Portuguese  held  the  trade  of  the  Spice  Islands  for  acbout 
a  century,  when  it  was  wrested  from  them  by  the  Dutch,  who  pursued 
the  siime  policy  of  exclusiveness  that  they  had  followed  in  the  case  of 
cloves  and  cinnamon.  In  order  to  secure  their  monopoly,  they  endea- 
voured to  limit  the  trees  to  Banda  and  Amboyna,  and  to  exterminate 
them  elsewhere,  which  in  fact  they  did  at  Ceram  and  the  small  neigh- 
bouring islands  of  Kelang  and  Nila.  So  completely  was  the  spice 
trade  in  their  hands,  that  the  crops  of  sixteen  yeai-s  were  said  to  be  at 
one  time  in  their  warehouses,  those  of  recent  years  being  never  thrown 
on  the  market.  Thus  the  crop  of  1744  was  being  sold  in  1760,  in  which 
year  an  immense  quantity  of  nutmegs  and  cloves  was  burned  at 
Amsterdam  lest  the  price  should  fall  too  low.^ 

During  the  occupation  of  the  Spice  Islands  by  the  English  from 
1796  to  1802,  the  culture  of  the  nutmeg  was  introduced  into  Bencoolen 
and  Penang.*  and  many  years  afterwards  into  Singapore.  Extensive 
plantations  of  nutmeg-trees  were  formed  in  the  two  islands  last  named, 
and  by  a  laborious  and  costly  system  of  cultivation  were  for  many 
years  highly  productive.*  In  1860  the  trees  were  visited  by  a  de- 
structive blight,  which  the  cultivators  were  powerless  to  arrest,  and 
which  ultimately  led  to  the  iniin  of  the  plantations,  so  that  in  1867 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  nutmeg  cultivation  either  in  Penang  or 
Singapore.* 

Though  so  long  valued  in  Europe  and  Asia,  neither  nutmegs  nor 
mace  seem  to  have  been  employed  in  former  times  as  a  condiment  in 
the  islands  where  they  are  indigenous.* 

Collection  and  Preparation — Almost  the  whole  surface  of  the 
Banda  Isles,  observes  Mr.  Wallace,"  is  planted  with  nutmeg-trees,  which 
thrive  imder  the  shade  of  the  lofty  Canariuvi  covivutne.  The  light 
volcanic  soil,  the  shade,  and  the  excessive  moisture  of  these  islands, 
where  it  rains  more  or  less  every  month  in  the  year,  seem  exactly  to 
suit  the  nutmeg-tree,  which  requires  no  manure  and  scarcely  any 
attention. 

In  Bencoolen®  the  trees  bear  all  the  year  round,  but  the  chief  harvest 
takes  place  in  the  later  months  of  the  year,  and  a  smaller  one  in  April, 


^  Leber,  Appr6cuitlon  tie  la  fortune  prlv^e 
au  moyen  (hje,  ed.  2,  1847.  95. 

'  Valmont  de  Bomare,  Dirt.  (Vllistoire 
Xat,  iv.  (1775)  297.— This  author  writes  as 
au  cye-'witncss  of  the  dcstniction  ho  has 
recorded : — **Lc  10  Juiii  1760,  j'en  ai  vu  a 
Amsterdam,  pres  de  TAiuirautd,  uu  feu 
doiit  raliment  dtoit  cstinie  huit  millions 
argent  de  France :  on  devoit  en  lirdler 
autant  le  lendcmain.  Lcs  pieds  des  spec- 
tnteurs  baignoient  dans  I'huilo  essentielle 
de  ces  sulHttanccs  ..." 

'  How  tempting  the  cultivation  must 
have  appcareu,  may  bo  judged  from  the 
price  of  mace,  which  we  find  ouotcd  on  the 
3rd  January  1806,  in  the  London  Price 
Current  (which  gives  only  import  prices). 


as  Son.  to  90«.  per  lb. ; — to  these  rates  must 
be  a<lde<l  the  duty  of  7«.  Id,  per  lb. 

*  Seemann,  Hooker's  Journ.  of  Bot.  ir. 
(1852)  83. 

*  Collingwoo<l  in  Journ,  of  Linnean  So- 
ciety,  Bot,  x.  (1869)45. 

*  Crawfnrd,  Dictinnan/  of  the  Indian 
lahmdHf  ISoO.  3(H.—rMucli  additional  infor- 
mation will  be  found  in  this  work. 

7  The  Malay  Archipelauo,  i.  (1869)  452. 
— .See  also  Bickmore,  Travel s  in  the  taH 
Indian  Arrhi}yelagOy  1868.  225. 

«  Lumsdaine,  Pharm.  Journ.  xi.  (1852) 
516.  For  further  information  on  the  ma- 
nagementof  nutmeg  plantation  sin  Sumatra, 
consult  the  original  paper. 
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May  and  June.  The  fruit  as  it  splits  is  gathered  by  means  of  a  hook 
attached  to  a  long  stick,  the  pericarp  removed,  and  the  mace  carefully 
stripped  off,  The  nuts  ai*e  then  taken  to  the  drying  house  (a  brick 
building),  placed  on  frames,  and  exposed  to  the  gentle  heat  of  a  smoul- 
dering tire,  with  arrangements  for  a  proper  circulation  of  air.  This 
drying  opei*ation  lasts  for  two  months,  during  which  time  the  nutmegs 
are  turned  every  second  or  third  day.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  the 
kernels  are  found  to  rattle  in  the  shell,  an  indication  that  the  drying  is 
complete.  The  shells  are  then  broken  with  a  wooden  mallet,  the 
nutmegs  picked  out  and  sorted,  and  finally  rubbed  over  with  dry  sifted 
lime.  In  Banda  the  smaller  and  less  sightly  nutmegs  are  reserved  for 
the  preparation  of  the  expressed  oil. 

The  old  commercial  policy  of  the  Dutch  originated  the  singular 
practice  of  breaking  the  shell,  and  immersing  the  kernel  of  the 
artificially  dried  seed  in  milk  of  lime, — sometimes  for  a  period  of 
three  months.  This  was  done  with  a  view  to  render  impossible  the 
germination  of  any  nutmegs  sent  into  the  market.  The  folly  of  such  a 
procedure  was  demonstrated  by  Teijsmann,  who  proved  that  mere 
exposure  to  the  sun  for  a  week  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  vitality  of  the 
seed.  By  immersion  in  milk  of  lime  many  nutmegs  are  spoiled  and  the 
necessity  is  incurred  of  a  second  drying.  Lumsdaine  has  also  shown 
that  even  the  di^  liming  process  is,  to  say  the  least,  entirely  needless. 
Nutmegs  are  well  preserved  in  their  natural  shell,  in  which  stata  the 
Chinese  have  the  good  sense  to  prefer  them. 

The  process  of  liming  nutmegs  is  however  still  largely  followed;  and 
the  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  spice  thus  prepared  is  so  strong  in  ceiiain 
countries,  that  nutmegs  not  limed  abroad  have  sometimes  to  be  limed 
in  London  to  fit  them  for  exportation.  Penang  nutmegs  are  always 
imported  in  the  natural  state, — that  is,  un-limed. 

Description — The  fruit  of  Myrwticafragraiis  is  apendulous,globose 
drupe,  about  2  inches  in  diameter,  and  not  unlike  a  small  round  pear. 
It  is  marked  by  a  furrow  which  passes  round  it,  and  by  which  at 
maturity  its  thick  fleshy  pericai-p  splits  into  two  pieces,  exhibiting  in  its 
interior  a  single  seed,  enveloped  in  a  fleshy  foliaceous  mantle  or  arillus, 
of  fine  crimson  hue,  which  is  mace.  The  dark  brown,  shining,  ovate 
seed  is  marked  with  impressions  corresponding  to  the  lobes  of  the 
arillus;  and  on  one  side,  which  is  of  paler  hue  and  slightly  flattened, 
a  line  indicating  the  raphe  may  be  observed. 

The  bony  testa  does  not  find  its  way  into  European  commerce,  the 
so-called  nutnieg  being  merely  the  kernel  or  nucleus  of  the  seed. 
Nutmegs  exhibit  nearly  the  form  of  their  outer  shell  with  a  conesponding 
diminution  in  size.  The  London  dealei-a  esteem  them  in  proportion  to 
their  size,  the  largest,  which  are  about  one  inch  long  by  ^  of  an  inch 
broad,  and  four  of  which  will  weigh  an  ounce,  fetching  the  highest 
price.  If  not  dressed  with  lime,  they  are  of  a  greyish  brown,  smooth 
yet  coarsely  furrowed  and  veined  longitudinally,  marked  on  the  flatter 
side  with  a  shallow  groove.  A  transverse  section  shows  that  the  inner 
seed  coat  (endopleura)  penetrates  into  the  albumen  in  long  narrow 
brown  strips,  reaching  the  centre  of  the  seed,  thereby  imparting  the 
peculiar  marbled  appearance  familiar  in  a  cut  nutmeg. 

At  the  base  of  the  albumen  and  close  to  the  hilum,  is  the  embryo^ 
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formed  of  a  Mhort  radicle  with  cup-shaped  cotyledons,  whose  slit  and 
curled  edges  penetrate  into  the  albumen.  The  tissue  of  the  seed  can  be 
cut  with  equal  facility  in  any  direction.  It  is  extremely  oily,  and  has  a 
delicious  aromatic  fragrance,  with  a  spicy  rather  acrid  taste. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  testa  consists  mainly  of  long,  thin, 
i-adially  arranged,  rigid  cells,  which  are  closely  interlaced  and  do  not 
exhibit  any  distinct  cavities.  The  endopleura  which  forms  the  adhering 
coat  of  the  kernel  and  penetrates  into  it,  consists  of  soft- walled,  red- 
brown  tissue,  with  small  scattered  bundles  of  vessels.  In  the  outer 
layers  the  endopleura  exhibits  small  collapsed  cells;  but  the  tissue 
which  fills  the  folds  that  dip  into  the  interior  consists  of  much  larger 
cells.  The  tissue  of  the  albumen  is  formed  of  soft-walled  parenchyme, 
which  is  densely  filled  with  conspicuous  starch-grains,  and  with  fat^ 
partly  crystallized.  Among  the  prismatic  crystals  of  fat»  large  thick 
rhombic  or  six-sided  tables  may  often  be  observed.  With  these  are 
associated  grains  of  albuminoid  matter,  partly  crystallized. 

Chemical  Composition — After  starch  and  albuminoid  matter,  the 
principal  constituent  of  nutmeg  is  the  fat,  which  makes  up  about  a  fourth 
of  its  weight,  and  is  known  in  commerce  by  the  incorrect  name  of  Oil 
of  Mace  (see  p.  507). 

The  volatile  oil,  to  which  the  smell  and  taste  of  nutmegs  are  chiefly 
due.  amounts  to  between  3  and  8  per  cent.,'  and  consists,  according  to 
Cloez  (18G4),  almost  entirely  of  a  h^'drocarbon,  C^^H^^,  boiling  at  165** 
C,  which  Gladstone  (1872),  who  assigns  it  the  same  composition,  calls 
Myristicene.  The  latter  chemist  found  in  the  crude  oil  an  oxygenated 
oil,  Myrldwoly  of  very  difficult  ])urification  and  possibly  subject  to 
change  during  the  i)rocess  of  rectifying.  It  has  a  high  boiling  point 
(about  220°  C.  ?)  and  the  characteristic  odour  of  nutmeg ;  unlike  carvol 
with  which  it  is  isomeric,  it  does  not  form  a  crystalline  compound  with 
hydrosulphuric  acid. 

Oil  of  nutmegs,  distilled  in  London  by  Messrs.  Herring  and  Co., 
examined  in  colunm  200  mm.  long,  we  found  to  deviate  the  ray  of 
jwlarized  light,  ]  o^'^  to  the  right ;  that  of  the  Long  Nutmeg  (MyrUtica 
fatxui  Houtt.),  furnished  to  us  by  the  same  firm,  deviated  28°*7  to 
the  right. 

From  the  facts  recorded  by  Gmelin,^  it  would  appear  that  oil  of 
nutmeg  sometimes  deposits  a  stearoptene  called  Myristichi,  We  are 
not  acquainted  with  such  a  deposit ;  yet  we  have  been  kindly  furnished 
by  Messrs.  Herrings  with  a  crystalline  substance  which  they  obtained 
during  the  latter  part  of  tlie  process  of  distilling  both  common  and  long 
nutmegs.  It  is  a  greyish  greasy  mass,  which  by  rej)eated  crystalliza- 
tions from  sj)irit  of  wine,  we  obtained  in  the  form  of  brilliant,  colour- 
less scales,  fusible  at  54°  C,  and  still  ])()ssessing  the  odour  of  nutmeg. 
The  crystals  are  readily  soluble  in  benzol,  bisulphide  of  carbon  or 
chloroform,  sparingly  in  ])etroleum  ether ;  their  solution  in  spirit  of 
wine  has  a  decidedly  acid  reaction,  and  is  devoid  of  rotatory  power.  By 
boiling  them   with  alcohol,  sp.  gr.  0*848,  and  anhydrous  carbonate  of 

'  .Messrs.  Hcrrin^rt^  Co.  of  Ix)n<lon  have  Messrs.   Schimmel   k  Co.,    I^ipzig,  stato 

infnrnicd  us,  that  2874  lb.  of  iiiitiiiogs  dis-  (1878)  that  they  obtain  as  much  as  frum  6 

tillfil  in  their  lal)oratory  affortled  ()7  lb.  of  to  8  per  cent, 
essential    oil,   t.^.    2*33    per    cent      But  '  Chemistry,  xiv.  (1860)  380. 
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Rodium,  we  obtained  a  solution  which,  after  removal  of  the  alcohol,  left 
a  residuum  perfectly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  forming  a  jelly  on 
cooling.  By  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  warm  aqueous  solution, 
the  original  crystallizable  substance  again  made  its  appearance,  yet 
almost  devoid  of  odour.  It  is  in  fact  nothing  else  than  Myi^istic  Acid 
(see  page  508).' 

Production  and  Commerce — The  nutmegs  and  mace  now  brought 
into  the  market  are  to  a  large  extent  the  produce  of  the  Banda 
Islands,*  of  which  however  only  three,  namely  Lontar  or  the  Great 
Banda,  Pulo  Ai,  and  Pulo  Nera,  have  what  are  termed  Nutmeg 
Parks,  According  to  official  statements  of  the  Dutch,  the  first- 
named  island  possessed  in  1864  about  266,000  fruit-bearing  trees ; 
Ternate  on  the  western  coast  of  Jilolo,  46,000 ;  Menado  in  the  island 
of  Celebes,  35,000;  and  Amboyna,  only  31.000.  The  nutmegs  of  the 
Banda  Islands  are  shipped  to  Batavia.  The  quantity  expoi-ted  from 
Java  in  1871  (all,  we  believe,  from  Batavia,  and  therefore  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Banda  Islands)  is  stated  as  8107  peculs  (1,080,933  lb.), 
of  which  2300  peculs  (306,666  lb.)  were  shipped  to  the  United  States, 
and  a  rather  large  quantity  to  Singapore.*  The  last-named  port  also 
shipped  in  the  same  year  a  very  large  quantity  (310,576  lb.)  of  nut- 
megs to  North  America,*  and  in'1877  the  total  export  of  nutmegs  and 
mace  from  Singapore  was  5323  peculs  (709,733  lb.). 

Nutmegs  were  exported  from  Padang  in  Sumatra  in  the  year  1871, 
to  the  extent  of  2766  peculs  (368,800  lb.),  chiefly  to  America  and 
Singapore.  The  quantity  annually  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 
ranges  from  500,000  to  800,000  lb. 

Uses— Nutmeg  is  a  grateful  aromatic  stimulant,  chiefly  employed 
for  flavouring  other  medicines.  It  is  also  in  constant  use  as  a  condi- 
ment, though  less  appreciated  than  formerly. 

Oleum   Myristicae  expressum. 

Olev/m  M acid  18,  Balsamum  vel  Oleum  Nucistce;  Expressed  Oil  of 
Nutviegs,  Nutmeg  Butter,  Oil  of  Mace;  F.  Beurre  de  Muscade;  G. 
Muskatbutterf  Muskatnussbl, 

This  article  reaches  England  chiefly  from  Singapore,  in  oblong, 
rectangular  blocks,  about  10  inches  long  by  2 J  inches  square,  enveloped 
in  a  wrapper  of  palm  leaves.  It  is  a  solid  unctuous  substance  of  an 
orange-brown  colour,  varying  in  intensity  of  shade,  and  presenting  a 
mottled  aspect.  It  has  a  very  agreeable  odour  and  a  fatty  aromatic 
taste. 

'  In  opei-ating  on  2  lb.  of  nutmegs,  first  powdered  and  heated  in  a 
waterbath  and  pressed  while  still  hot,  we  obtained  9  ounces  of  solid 
oil,  equivalent  to  28  per  cent.  This  oil,  which  in  colour,  odour  and 
consistence  does  not  differ  from  that  which  is  imix)rted,  melts  at  about 

*  Yearbook  of  Pharmacy  J  1874,490.  occupies  no  more  than  17*6  geographical 

^  Some  idea  of  the  extremely  small  area  square  miles, 

of  these  famous  islands  may  be  gathered  '  Conmfar  IfeportA,  Aug.  1873.  952-3.    In 

from  the  fact  that  the  Great  Banda,  the  1875,  8990  peculs  were  exported  from  Java, 

largest  of  them,  is  but  about  7  miles  long  *  Blue  Books  for  the  Colony  of  the  Straits 

by  2  miles  broad  ;  while  the  entire  group  Settlements  for  1871,  Singapore,  1872. 
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45"  C. ;  and  dissolves  perfectly  in  two  ])art8  of  warm  ether  or  in  four 
of  warm  alcohol  sp.  gr.  '800. 

Nutmeg  butter  contains  the  volatile  oil  already  described,  to  the 
extent  of  about  six  per  cent,  besides  several  fatty  bodies.  One  of 
the  latter,  termed  Myrhtin  C^H^O.  C^H'^O/,  may  be  obtained  ly 
means  of  benzol,  or  by  dissolving  in  ether  that  part  of  the  butter  of 
nutmeg  which  is  insoluble  in  cold  spirit  of  wine.  The  crystals  of 
myristin  melt  at  31""  C.  By  saponification  they  furnish  glycerin,  and 
Myinstic  Acid,  C"H"0',  the  latter  fusing  at  53^8  C.  Playfair  in  1841 
was  the  Hrat  to  isolate  (in  Liebig  s  laboratory  at  Giessen)  myristic  acid. 
Myristin  also  occurs  in  spermaceti,  coco-nuts,  as  well  as,  according  to 
Mulder,  in  small  quantity,  in  the  fixed  oils  of  linseed  and  poppy  seed. 
Nutmegs  according  to  Comar  (1859)  yield  10  to  12  per  cent  of 
myristin. 

That  part  of  nutmeg  butter,  which  is  more  readily  soluble  in  spirit 
of  wine  or  benzol,  contains  another  fat,  which  however  has  not  yet 
been  investigated.     It  is  accompanied  by  a  reddish  colouring  matter. 


MACIS. 

Mace ;  F.  Macis ;  G.  Macis,  Afuakatbliithe. 

Botanical  Origin — Myrisfica  frar/rans  Houttuyn  (see  p.  502). 
The  seed  which,  deprived  of  its  hard  outer  shell  or  testa,  is  known  as 
the  nutmeg,  is  enclosed  when  fresh  in  a  fleshy  uet-like  envelope,  some- 
what resembling  the  husk  of  a  filbert.  This  organ,  which  is  united, 
though  not  very  closely,  at  the  bjuse  of  the  stony  shell  both  with 
the  hilum  and  the  contiguous  portion  of  the  raphe,  of  which  parts  it 
is  an  exf)ansi()n,  is  termed  avillus^  and  when  separated  and  dried  con- 
stitutes the  mace  of  the  shops.  In  the  fresh  state  it  is  fleshy,  and  of  a 
beautiful  crimson ;  it  envelopes  the  seed  completely  only  at  the  base, 
afterwards  dividing  itself  into  broad  flat  lobes;  which  branch  into 
narrower  strips  overlapping  one  another  towards  the  summit 

History — Included  in  that  of  the  nutmeg  (see  preceding  article). 

Description — The  mace,  separated  from  the  seed  by  hand,  is  dried 
in  the  sun,  thereby  losing  its  brilliant  red  hue  and  acquiring  an  orange- 
brown  colour.  It  has  a  dull  fatty  lustre,  exudes  oil  when  pressed  with 
the  nail,  and  is  horny,  brittle,  and  translucent.  Steeped  in  water  it 
swells  rather  considerably.  The  entire  arillus,  compressed  and  crumpled 
by  packing,  is  about  1 J  inches  long  with  a  general  thickness  of  about 
tjV  of  an  inch  or  even  at  jV  *'^®  base.  Mace  has  an  agreeable  aromatic 
smell  nearly  resembling  that  of  nutmeg,  and  a  pungent,  spicy,  rather 
acrid  taste. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  uniform,  small-celled,  angular  paren- 
chyme  is  interru[)t«d  by  numerous  brown  oil-cells  of  larger  size.  The 
inner  part  of  the  tissue  contains  also  thin  brown  vascular  bundles. 
The  ci^lls  of  the  epidermis  on  either  side  are  colourless,  thick-walled, 
longitudinally  extended,  and  covered  with  a  |)eculiar  cuticle  of  broad, 

*  On    the    nature    an<l    origin    of    this        ii.  (1870)  499;  Also  Dictionnaire  dt  Boian- 
ornan.    sec  Daillon,    IJiHtoir*'  tlrs  Pfant^M,         iquf. 
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flat,  riband-like  cells,  which  cannot  however  be  removed  as  a  continuous 
film.  The  parenchyme  is  loaded  with  small  gi*anules,  to  which  a  red 
colour  is  imparted  by  Millon's  test  (solution  of  mercurous  nitrate)  and 
an  orange  hue  by  iodine.  The  granules  consequently  consist  of  albu- 
minous matter,  and  starch  is  altogether  wanting. 

Chemical  Composition — The  nature  of  the  chemical  constituents 
of  mace  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  experiments  performed  by 
one  of  us : — 17  grammes  of  finely  powdered  mace  were  entirely  ex- 
hausted by  boiling  ether,  and  the  latter  allowed  to  evaporate.  It  left 
behind  5*57  grm.,  which  after  drying  at  100**  C.  were  diminished  to  4*17. 
The  difference,  140  grammes,  answers  to  the  amount  of  essential  oil,  of 
which  consequently  8*2  per  cent,  had  been  present. 

The  residue,  amounting  to  245  per  cent.,  was  a  thickish  aromatic 
balsam,  in  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  presence  of 
fat;  it  consisted  of  resin  and  semi-resin ified  essential  oil.  Alcohol 
further  removed  1*4  per  cent,  of  an  uncrystallizable  sugar,  which  re- 
duced cupric  oxide. 

The  drug  having  been  thus  treated  with  ether  and  with  alcohol, 
yielded  almost  nothing  to  cold  water,  but  by  means  of  boiling  water 
1*8  per  cent,  of  a  mucilage  was  obtained,  which  turned  blue  by  addition 
of  iodine,  or  reddish  violet  if  previously  dried.  This  substance  is  not 
soluble  in  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  cupric  oxide ;  it  appears  mther  to 
be  an  intermediate  body  between  mucilage  and  starch.^  "the  composi- 
tion of  mace  is  therefore  very  different  from  that  of  nutmeg. 

As  to  the  volatile  oil,  of  which  several  observers  have  obtained  from 
7  to  9  per  cent.,^  it  is  a  fragrant  colourless  liquid  which  we  found,  when 
examined  in  a  column  200  mm.  long,  deviated  the  ray  18***8  to  the  right. 
Its  greater  portion  consists  according  to  Schacht  (1862)  of  Macene, 
C^**H**,  boiling  at  160**  C,  and  distinguished  from  oil  of  turpentine  by 
not  forming  a  crystalline  hydrate  when  mixed  with  alcohol  and  nitnc 
acid.  K  oiler  (1865)  states  that  macene  is  identical  with  the  hydro- 
carbon of  oil  of  nutmeg  (myristicene),  yet  the  latter  is  said  by  Oloez  to 
yield  no  solid  compound  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  gas.  Macene 
on  the  other  hand  furnishes  crystals  of  C*®H",HC1.  Crude  oil  of  mace 
contains,  like  that  of  nutmeg,  an  oxygenated  oil,  the  propei-ties  of  which 
have  not  yet  been  investigated. 

Commerce — Mace,  mostly  the  produce  as  it  would  appear  of  the 
Bnnda  Islands,  was  shipped  from  Java  in  1871  to  the  extent  of  2101 
peculs  (282,133  lb.) ;  and  from  Padang  in  Sumatra  (excluding  shipments 
to  Java)  to  the  amount  of  457  peculs  (60,933  lb.).'  The  spice  is  exported 
principally  to  Holland,  Singapore,  and  the  United  States;  Great  ^Britain 
receives  about  60,000  to  80,000  lb.  annually. 

Uses — Mace  is  but  rarely  employed  in  medicine.  It  is  chiefly  con- 
sumed as  a  condiment. 

*  See  my  paper  :   Ufber  Stdrhe  und  CtU  oil,  which  is  equivalent  to  6J  per  cent.  ;  but 

1ulo$e  in  Archiv  der  Pharm,  196  (1871)  31.  Messrs.  Schimmel  k  Co.,  Leipzig,  oblig- 

— F.  A.  F.  ingly  inform  us  (1878)  that  they  observed 

^  In  an  actual  experiment  (1868)  in  the  a  percentage  of  from  11  to  17. 
laboratory  of  Messrs.  Herrings  &  Co.,  Lon-  >  Consular  Reports,  August  1873.  952-3. 

don,  23  lb.  of  mace  yielded  23  oz.  of  volatile 
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CAMPHORA. 

Canifilior^  Cfmimon  Camphor,  Laurel  CarajJuyr ;  F.  Camphre ; 

G.  CamjAer. 

Botanical  Origin — Ciniuivioinvin  Caviphora  Fr.  Nees  et  Eber- 
maier  (Lauras  Caiuphora  L.,  Ca^nphora  officinarum  C.  Bauh.),  the 
Camphor  tree  or  Camphor  Laurel  is  widely  diffused,  being  found 
throughout  Central  China  and  in  the  Japanese  Islands.  In  China  it 
abounds  principally  in  the  eastern  and  central  provinces,  as  in  Che* 
kiang,  Fokien  and  Kiangsi ;  but  it  is  wanting,  according  to  Garnier 
(18G8),  in  Yunnan  and  Szechuen.  It  is  plentiful,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the  island  of  Formosa,  where  it  covera  the  whole  line  of  mountains 
from  north  to  south,  up  to  an  elevation  of  2000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  flourishes  in  tropical  and  subtropical  countries,  and  forms 
a  large  and  handsome  tree  in  sheltered  spots  in  Italy  as  far  north  as 
the  Lago  Maggiore.  The  leaves  are  small,  shining,  and  glaucous  be- 
neath, and  have  long  petioles ;  the  stem  affords  excellent  timber,  much 
prized  on  account  of  its  odour  for  making  clothes'  chests  and  dniwers 
of  Ciibincts. 

DryobalanopH  aromatlca,  the  camphor  tree  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra^ 
yields  a  peculiar  camphor,  which  we  shall  describe  further  on. 

History — The  two  kinds  of  Camphor  afforded  by  the  two  trees  just 
named  have  always  been  regarded  by  the  Chinese  «s  perfectly  distinct 
substances,  and  in  considering  the  history  of  camphor  this  fact  must  be 
borne  in  mind. 

On  j)erusing  the  accounts  of  Laurel  Camphor  given  by  Chinese 
writers,'-  the  remarkable  fact  becomes  apparent,  that  although  the  tree 
was  evidently  well  known  in  the  6th  century,  and  probably  even  earlier, 
and  is  si)ecially  noticed  on  account  of  its  valuable  timbei*,  no  mentitin 
is  made  in  connexion  with  it  of  any  such  substance  as  camphor. 

Le-she-chin,  the  author  of  the  celebrated  herbal  Piin'taaO'lcaiig- 
nmh,  written  in  the  middle  of  the  IGth  century,  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  two  sorts  of  camphor, — the  one  produced  by  the  camphor 
laurel  of  his  own  country,  the  other  imported  from  the  Malay  islands; 
and  he  narrates  how  the  former  was  prepared  by  boiling  the  wood, 
and  refined  by  repeated  dry  sublimations. 

Marco  Polo,  towards  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  saw  the  forests  of 
Fokien  in  South-eastern  China,  in  which,  says  he,  are  many  of  the 
trees  which  give  camj)hor.*  It  would  thus  appear  that  Laurel  Camphor 
was  known  as  early  as  the  time  of  Marco  Polo,  yet  it  is  certain  that 
the  more  ancient  notices  which  we  shall  now  quote  have  reference  to 

*  The  wonl  Camphor,  generally  written  lateil  and  kindly  placed  at  our  disposal  l>y 

1)^'  oh!    liatin    aiithorrt   Cufthuni,   and    l>y  Mr.  A.  Wylie.    Dr.  Bretschncidcr  of  Pekiu 

Knglisli    Campftire,    is    <lerived    from    the  and  Mr.  P'authier  of  Paris  (see  p.  4JH,  note 

Arabic  Ka/tir,  which  in  turn  is  sujiposed  to  7,)  have  also  been  gooil  enough  to  aid  us  in 

come  from  the  Sanskrit  Karpilni,  signify-  the  same  manner, 

ing  w/iitf.  ^Yulc/Book  of  Ser  Marco  Poh,  ii.  (1S7I) 

'^  PiiHsages  from  several  have  \kvi\  traiiM-  isr>. 
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the  much  valued  Malay  Camphor,  which  remains  up  to  the  present  day 
one  of  the  most  precious  substances  of  its  class. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  camphor  reached  Europe  during  the 
classical  period  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  first  mention  of  it  known  to 
us  occurs  in  one  of  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  the  Arabic  lan- 

f;uage,  the  poems  of  Imru-1-Kais/  a  prince  of  the  Kindah  dynasty,  who 
ived  in  Hadramaut  in  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century.  Nearly  at 
the  same  period,  Aetius  of  Amida  (the  modern  Diarbekir)  used  camphor 
medicinally,  but  from  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  it,  it  was 
evidently  a  substance  of  some  rarity.* 

In  fact,  for  many  centuries  subsequent  to  this  period,  camphor  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  rare  and  precious  of  perfumes.  Thus,  it  is 
mentioned  in  a.d.  636,  with  musk,  ambergris,  and  sandal  wood,  amoni^ 
the  treasures  of  Chosroes  II.,  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty  of  kings  of 
Persia,  in  the  palaee  at  Madain  on  the  Tigris,  north  of  Babylon.* 

Among  the  immense  mass  of  valuables  dispersed  at  Cairo  on  the 
downfall  of  the  Fatimite  Khalif  Mostanser  in  the  11th  century,  the 
Arabian  historians^  enumei*ate  with  astonishment,  besides  vast  quan- 
tities of  musk,  aloes  wood,  sandal  wood,  amber,  large  stores  ofCamphitr 
of  Kaiaur,  and  hundreds  of  figures  of  radons  in  camphm*,  adorned 
with  gold  and  jewels,  which  were  contained  in  precious  vessels  of  gold 
and  porcelain.  One  grain  (crystal  ?)  of  camphor  is  mentioned  as 
weighing  5  mithkals,  one  melon  of  the  weight  of  70  mithkals,  was 
contained  in  a  golden  box  weighing  no  less  than  3,000  mithkals 
(1  mithkal  =  71*49  gr.  Troy  =  4*63  grammes).  It  is  also  on  record 
that  about  A.D.  642,  Indian  princes  sent  camphor  as  tribute  or  a  gift  to 
the  Chinese  Emperors;* — further,  that  in  tne  Teenpaou  period  (a.d. 
742-755),  the  Cochinchinese  brought  to  the  Chinese  court  a  tribute  of 
Barus  camphor,  said  by  the  envoy  to  be  found  in  the  trunks  of  old 
trees,  the  like  of  which  for  fragrance  was  never  seen  again.®  Masudi,^ 
four  centuries  later,  mentions  a  similar  present  from  an  Indian  to  a 
Chinese  potentate,  when  1,000  Tnenn^  of  aloes-wood  were  accompanied 
by  10  menu  of  camphor,  the  choice  quality  of  the  latter  being  indicated 
by  the  remark  that  it  was  in  pieces  as  large  or  larger  than  a  pistachio- 
nut. 

Again,  between  A.D.  1342  and  1352,  an  embassy  left  Pekin  bearing 
a  letter  from  the  Great  Khan  to  Pope  Benedict  XII.,  accompanied  by 
presents  of  silk,  precious  stones,  camphor^  musk,  and  spices.* 

Ibn  Batuta,  the  celebrated  traveller,  relates  that  after  having 
visited  the  King  of  Sumatra,  he  was  presented  on  leaving  (a.d. 
1347)  with  aloes-wood,  camphor,  cloves,  and  sandal-wood,  besides 
provisions. 

Ishak  ibn  Amr^n,  an  Arabian  physician  living  towards  the  end  of 


^  In  the  description  of  Arabia  by  Ibn 
Hagik  el  Hamdany,  fol.  170  of  the  MS.  at 
Aden  (Prof.  Sprenger). 

^He  directs  two  ounces  of  camphor  to 
be  added  to  a  certain  preparation,  provided 
camphor  is  sufficiently  abundant. — Tetr. 
iv.  sermo  4.  c.  114. 

*  G.  Weil,  O'eschirhte  der  Chali/»it  L 
(Mannheim,  1846)  75. 

*  Quatrem^re,  M^nL  mr  FEgt/pU^  ii.  ( 181 1 ) 
366-375.— It  is  interesting  to   find  that 


Kd/iire-kaunnHf  i.e.,  Kaimir  Camphor,  is  a 
term  still  known  in  the  Indian  bazaars. 

'  Kauffer,  QeachklUe  vonOstasienf  ii.  (1859) 
491. 

*  Translation  from  the  Chinese  communi- 
cated by  Mr.  A.  Wylie. 

TZe*  Prairies  d'or,  i.  (Paris,  1861)  200. 

B  The  Arabian  mend  or  menn  is  equal  to 
2|  pounds  Troy,  or  933  grammes. 

•Yule,  Cathay  atid  the  tray  thither,  ii. 
357. 
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the  9th  century,  and  Ibn  Khunlddbah,  a  geographer  of  the  same  period, 
were  among  the  first  to  point  out  that  camphor  is  an  export  of  the 
Malayan  Archipelago;  and  their  statements  are  repeated  by  the 
Ai^abian  writers  of  tlie  middle  ages,  who  all  assert  that  the  best 
camphor  is  produced  in  Fansfir.  This  place,  also  called  KansAr  or 
Kaisdr,  was  visited  in  the  13th  century  by  Marco  Polo,  who  speaks  of 
its  camphor  as  selling  for  its  weight  in  gold;  Yule^  believes  it  to  be 
the  same  spot  as  Barus,  a  town  on  the  western  coast  of  Sumatra,  still 
giving  a  name  to  the  camphor  produced  in  that  island. 

From  all  these  facts  and  many  others  that  might  be  adduced,^  it 
undoubtedly  follows  that  the  camphor  first  in  use  wba  that  found 
native  in  the  trunk  of  the  Sumatran  Dryobalaiiops  m^oviiatica,  and  not 
that  of  the  Camphor  Laurel.  At  what  ))eriod  and  at  whose  instigation 
the  Chinese  began  to  manufacture  camphor  from  the  latter  tree  is  not 
known. 

Camphor  was  known  in  Europe  as  a  medicine  as  early  as  the  12th 
century,  as  is  evident  from  the  mention  of  it  by  the  abbess  Hildegard' 
(w^ho  calls  it  (javphora),  Otho  of  Cremona,*  and  the  Danish  canon 
Harpestreng  {oh.  A.D.  1244). 

Garcia  de  Orta  states  (1563)  that  it  is  the  camphor  of  China  which 
alone  is  exported  to  Europe,  that  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra  being  a 
hundred  times  more  costly,  and  all  consumed  by  eastern  nations. 
They  partly  devoted  the  latter  to  ritual  purposes,  as  for  instance 
embalming,  partly  to  "eating,"  i.e.  for  the  preparation  of  the  betel- 
leaves  for  chewing.  Ncuhof  ^  states  that  the  other  ingredients  used  in 
China  for  that  purpose  are :  Areca  nuts  (see  article  Semen  Ai-ecoe)  and 
lime  or  Lycium  (see  page  35),  Capliuv  de  Bui'veo,  aloe  {i.e.  Aloe- 
wood,  see  Aloe),  and  musk.  Kampfer,'  who  resided  in  Japan  in 
1690-92,  and  who  figured  the  Japanese  camphor  tree  under  the  name 
Laurus  camphor 'if era,  expressly  declares  the  latter  to  be  entirelj' 
different  from  the  camphor  tree  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  He  further 
states  that  the  camphor  of  Borneo  was  among  the  more  profitable 
commodities  imported  into  Japan  by  the  Duteh,  whose  homeward 
cargoes  included  Japanese  camphor  to  the  extent  of  6,000  to  12,000  lb 
anuually.'^  This  camphor  was  i-efined  in  Holland  by  a  process  long 
kept  secret,  and  was  then  introduced  into  the  market.  In  Pomet's 
time  (1694  and  earlier),  crude  camphor  was  common  in  France,  but  it 
had  to  be  sent  to  Holland  for  purification. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  at  that  period,  or  even  much  later,  any 
camphor  was  obt-iined  from  Formosa.  Du  Halde®  makes  no  allusion  te 
it  as  a  production  of  that  island ;  nor  does  he  mention  it  among  the 
commodities  of  Emouy  (Amoy),  which  was  the  Chinese  port  then  in 
most  active  communication  with  Formosa. 

Production — The  camphor  of  European  commerce  is  produced  in 

»  The  Book  oj\^'(r  ^farco  Polo,  ii.  (1874)  K'lioulant,  Mac^r  FhriduM,  Lips.   1832. 

282,  285.  1()1. 

2  For  further  historical  details,  compare  ^  UesanUcha/t^    etc.     Amsterdam,    1(506. 

my  ]>aper  in   the  Sr/tireizfrisrhf    IVochen-  lUi'S. 

ttchr'ijt  fur  Pfinrnuid^,  27  Sei)t.,  4  ami  11  ^  AmrrnitatfH  exotictr  (1712)  770. 

Oct.  1807,  or  in  Buchner's  lieptrtomim  f.  '//iW.  o/*Ai/>(i», translated hyScheuchzcr, 

Phnrmmie,  xvii.  (1808)  28.-  F.  A.  F.  i.  (1727)  353.  370. 

•'S.  llildeganlis  ^>;w<i  Omnia,  accurantir  Dfuvrifttion  ffe  In  Chiur,  i.  (17Ji'0  101. 
.1.  I*.  Mignc,  PariH,  ISTio.  1145. 
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the  island  of  Formosa  and  in  Japan.  We  have  no  evidence  that  any  is 
manufactured  at  the  present  day  in  China,  althougli  very  large  trees, 
often  from  8  to  9  feet  in  diameter,  are  common,  for  instance  in 
Kiangsi,  and  camphor  wood  is  an  important  timber  of  the  Hankow 
market. 

In  Formosa,  the  camphor-producing  districts  lie  in  the  narrow  belt 
of  debateable  ground,  wnich  separates  the  border  Chinese  settlements 
from  the  territory  still  occupied  by  the  aboriginal  tribes.  The  camphor 
is  prepared  from  the  wood,  which  is  cut  into  small  chips  from  the  trees, 
by  means  of  a  gouge  with  a  long  handle.  In  this  process  there  is 
great  waste,  many  trees  being  cut  and  then  left  with  a  large  portion 
of  valuable  timber  to  perish.  The  next  operation  is  to  expose  the 
wood  to  the  vapour  of  boiling  water,  and  to  collect  the  camphor  which 
volatilizes  with  the  steam.  For  this  purpose,  stills  are  constructed  thus : 
— a  long  wooden  trough,  frequently  a  hollowed  trunk,  is  fixed  over  a 
furnace  and  protected  by  a  coating  of  clay.  Water  is  poured  into  it, 
and  a  board  perforated  with  numerous  small  holes  is  luted  over  it. 
Above  these  holes  the  chips  are  placed  and  covered  with  earthen  pots. 
A  fire  having  been  lighted  in  the  furnace,  the  water  becomes  heated,  and 
the  steam  passing  through  the  chips,  carries  with  it  the  camphor,  which 
condenses  m  minute  white  crystals  in  the  upper  part  of  the  pots.  From 
these  it  is  scmped  out  every  few  days,  and  is  then  very  pure  and  clean. 
Four  stills,  each  having  ten  pots  placed  in  a  row  over  one  trough,  are 
generally  arranged  under  one  shed.  These  stills  are  moved  from  time  to 
time,  according  as  the  gradual  exhaustion  of  timber  in  the  locality 
renders  such  transfer  desirable.  A  considerable  quantity  of  camphor  is 
however  manufactured  in  the  towns,  the  chips  being  conveyed  thither 
from  the  country.  Jir model  of  a  much  better  still,  which  was  con- 
tributed from  Fonnosa  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  1878,  is  perhaps 
referring  to  urtown  manufacture. 

Camphor  is  brought  from  the  interior  to  Tamsui,  the  chief  port  of 
Formosa,  the  baskets  holding  about  half  a  pecul  each  (1  pecul  =  133J 
lbs.),  lined  and  covered  with  large  leaves.  Upon  arrival,  it  is  stored  in 
vats  holding  from  50  to  60  peculs  each,  or  it  is  packed  at  once  in  the 
tubs,  or  lead-lined  boxes,  in  which  it  is  exported.  From  the  vats 
or  tubs  there  drains  out  a  yellowish  essential  oil  known  as  Campkcn* 
Oil,  which  is  used  by  the  Chinese  in  rheumatism.^  In  1877  hydraulic 
pressure  has  been  established  for  the  separation  of  the  oil  and  moisture  ; 
the  raw  camphor  loses  about  20  per  cent,  of  these  admixtures. 

Kampfer  in  his  account*  of  the  manufacture  of  camphor^  in  the 
Japanese  province  of  Satzumaand  in  the  islands  of  Gotho,  describes  the 
boiling  of  the  chips  in  an  iron  pot  covered  with  an  earthen  head 
containing  straw  in  which  the  camphor  collects.  In  the  province  of 
Tosa,  island  of  Sikok,  there  is  now  a  still  in  use,  which  is  quite  con- 
veniently combined  with  a  cooling  apparatus  consisting  of  a  wooden 
trough,  over  which  cold  water  is  flowing.' 

*  The  foregoing  particulars  are  chiefly  the  Oeogr.  Magazine^  1877,  2ft3  and  319. 

extracted  from  the  Trade  Report  of  Tamsui  *  Op,  cU,  p.  772. 

by  E.  0.  Taintor,  Acting  Commissioner  of  •  Both   of    the  above    mentioned   stills 

Customs,  published  in  the  Reports  on  Trade  from  Sikc»k  and  Formosa  are  figured  in  my 

at  the   Treaty  Ports  in   China  for   1869,  '' Account  qf  the  Paris  ExhibUion,'' Archiv 

Shanghai,  1870.  and  from  James  Morrison's  der  Pharmacie,  214  (1879)  12,— F.  A.F. 
Description  of  the  island  of  Formosa,  in 

2k 
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Purification — Camphor  as  it  is  exported  from  Japan  and  Formon 
requires  to  be  purified  by  sublimation.  The  crude  drug  consists  of 
small  crystalline  grains,  which  cohere  into  irregular  friable  masses,  of  a 
greyish  white  or  pinkish  hue.  Dissolved  in  spirit  of  wine,  it  leaves 
from  2  to  10  |)er  cent,  of  impurities  consisting  of  gypsum,  common  salt, 
sulphur,  or  vef^etable  fragments. 

In  Europe,  crude  camphor  is  sublimed  from  a  little  charcoal  or  sand, 
iron  filings  or  c|uick-limo,  and  sent  into  the  market  as  Refined  Camphor 
in  tlie  form  of  large  bowls  or  concave  cakes,  about  10  inches  in  diameter, 
<)  inches  in  thickness,  and  weighing  from  0  to  12  lb.'  Each  bowl  has  a 
large  round  hole  at  the  bottom,  corresponding  to  the  aperture  of  the 
vessel  in  which  the  sublimation  has  been  conducted  This  operation  is 
performed  in  peculiar  glass  flasks  termed  boTiiboloea,  in  the  upper  half  of 
which  the  pure  camphor  concretes.  These  flasks  having  been  charged 
and  placed  in  a  sand-bath,  are  rapidly  heated  to  about  120*'-190°  C.  in 
order  to  remove  the  water.  Afterwards  the  temperature  is  slowly  in- 
creased to  al>out  204*'  C,  and  maintained  during  24  hours.  The  fjasks 
are  finally  broken. 

As  camphor  is  a  neutral  substance,  the  adilition  of  lime  probably 
serves  merely  to  retain  traces  of  resin  or  empyreumatic  oil.  Iron 
would  keep  back  sulphur  were  any  present. 

In  the  Unitt»(l  States  the  refiners  use  iron  vessels ;  their  product  is 
in  flat  disks,  about  1 C  inches  in  diameter  by  one  inch  in  thickness. 

The  refining  of  camphor  is  carried  on  to  a  large  extent  in  England, 
Holland,  Hamburg,  Paris,  Bohemia  (Aussig),  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  It  is  a  process  requiring  great  care  on  account  of  the 
inflammability  of  the  product.  The  temperature  must  also  be  nicely 
regulated,  so  that  the  sublimate  may  be  deposited  not  merely  in  loose 
crystals,  but  in  compact  cakes.  In  India  where  the  consumption  of 
camphor  is  very  largo,  the  natives  effect  the  sublimation  in  a  copper 
vessel,  the  charge  of  which  is  IJ  maunds  (42  lb.):  fire  is  applied  to  the 
lower  part,  the  upper  lacing  kept  cooL- 

Description — Purified  Camphor  forms  a  colourless  crystalline, 
translucent  mass,  traversed  by  immerous  fissures,  so  that  notwithstand- 
ing a  certain  toughness,  a  mass  can  readily  be  broken  by  repeated  blows. 
By  sj)ontaneous  and  extremely  slow  evaporation  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, camphor  sublimes  in  lustrous  hexagonal  plates  or  prisms,  having 
but  little  hanlness.  If  triturakid  in  a  mortar,  camphor  adheres  to  the 
pestle,  so  that  it  cannot  be  powdered  jx^r  ne.  But  if  moistened  with 
spirit  of  wine,  ether,  chloroform,  methylic  alcohol,  glycerin,  or  an 
essential  or  fatty  oil,  pulverization  is  effected  without  difBculty.  By 
keeping  a  short  time,  the  powder  acquires  a  crystalline  form.  With  an 
ejjual  weight  of  sugar,  camphor  may  also  be  easily  powdered. 

Camphor  melts  at  17r>'*  C,  boils  at  204"*,  and  volatilizes  somewhat 
rapidly  even  at  ordinary  temperatures.  To  this  latter  property,  com- 
bined with  slight  solubility,  must  be  attributed  the  curious  rotatorv 
motion  which  small  lumps  of  camphor  (as  well  as  barium  butyrate, 
stannic  bromide,  chloral  hydrate,  and  a  few  other  substances)  exhibit 
when  thrown  on  to  water. 

^  Tlieso  are  the  dimeniioni  of  the  cakea        that  they  may  vary  with  diflferent  maker*, 
nianufaotureil  in  the  laliorntory  of  Measn.  '  Mattlieaon,    Uttyiand  to  Iklhi    Lood. 

Howards  of  Stratford,  but  it  ia  obvious        1870,  474. 
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The  solubility  of  camphor  in  water  is  very  small,  1300  parts  dissolv- 
ing about  one ;  but  even  this  small  quantity  is  partially  separated  on 
addition  of  some  alkaline  or  earthy  salt,  as  sulphate  of  magnesium. 
Alcohols,  ethers,  chloroform,  carbon  bisulphide,  volatile  and  fixed  oils 
and  liquid  hydrocarbons,  dissolve  camphor  abundantly. 

The  sp.  gr.  of  camphor  at  0"  C.  and  up  to  6**  is  the  same  as  that  of 
water  ;  yet  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature,  camphor  expands  more 
quickly,  so  that  at  10°  to  12°  C.  its  sp.  gr.  is  only  0-992. 

In  concentrated  solution  or  in  a  state  of  fusion,  camphor  turns  the 
plane  of  polarization  strongly  to  the  right.  Officinal  solution  of  camphor 
(Spiritus  Camphorce)  is  too  weak,  and  does  not  deviate  the  ray  of  light 
to  a  considerable  amount.*  Crystals  of  camphor  are  devoid  of  rotatory 
power. 

The  taste  and  odour  of  camphor  are  8ui  generis,  or  at  least  are  com- 
mon only  to  a  group  of  nearly  allied  substances.  Camphor  is  not 
altered  by  exposure  to  air  or  light  It  burns  easily,  affording  a  brilliant 
smoky  flame. 

Chemical  Composition. — Camphor,  C*°H"0,  by  treatment  with 
various  reagents,  yields  a  number  of  interesting  products :  thus  when 
repeatedly  distilled  with  chloride  of  zinc  or  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid, 
it  is  converted  into  Cymene  or  Cyniol,  C^^H^*,  a  body  contained  in  many 
essential  oils,  or  obtainable  therefrom. 

Camphor,  and  also  camphor  oil,  when  subjected  to  powerful  oxidizing 
agents,  absorbs  oxygen,  passing  gradually  into  crystallized  Camphoric 
Acid,  Ci<>Hi«0*  or  C«Hi^(C00H)2,  water  and  carbonic  acid  being  at  the 
same  time  eliminated.  Many  essential  oils,  resins  and  gum-resins 
likewise  yield  these  acids  when  similarly  treated. 

By  means  of  less  energetic  oxidizers,  camphor  may  be  converted  into 
Occy-Camphor,  C^^H^^O^  still  retaining  its  original  odour  and  taste 
(Wheeler,  1868). 

Commerce — Two  kinds  of  crude  camphor  are  known  in  the  English 
market,  namely : 

1.  Formosa  or  China  Camphor,  imported  in  chests  lined  with  lead 
or  tinned  iron,  and  weighing  about  1  cwt.  each  ;  it  is  of  a  light  brown, 
small  in  grain,  and  always  wet,  as  the  merchants  cause  water  to  be 

I)oured  into  the  cases  before  shipment,  with  a  view,  it  is  pretended,  of 
essening  the  loss  by  evaporation.     The  exports  of  this  camphor  from 
Tamsui  in  Formosa^  were  in  peculs  (one  pecul  =  13*33  lb.  avdp.  = 
60*479  kilogrammes)  as  follows  : 


1870 

1871 

1872 

1870 

1870 

1877 

14,481 

9691 

10,281 

7139 

8794 

13,178 

The  shipments  of  camphor  from  Takow,  the  other  open  port  of 
Formosa,  are  of  insignificant  amount.  Planks  of  camphor  wood  are 
now  exported  in  some  quantity  from  Tamsui. 

2.  Japan  Camphoi*  is  lighter  in  colour  and  occasionally  of  a  pinkish 
tint ;  it  is  also  in  larger  grains.  It  arrives  in  double  tubs  (one  within 
the  other)  without  metal  lining,  and  hence  is  drier  than  the  previous 
ftort ;  the  tubs  hold  about  1  cwt.  It  fetches  a  somewhat  higher  price 
than  the  Formosa  camphor. 

»  Pharm.  Joum.  18  April  1874.  830.  »  Beiui-na  of  Trade  at  Ute  Treaty  PorU  m 

China/or  1872,  part.  2,  p.  lU. 
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Hiogo  and  Osaka  exported  in  1871,  7089  peculs  (945,200  lb.),  and 
Nagasaki  745  peculs  (99,333  lb.),  the  total  value  being  116,718  dollars.* 
In  1877  the  value  of  camphor  exported  from  Japan  was  stated  to  be 
equal  to  240,000  dollars.  The  imports  of  Unrefined  Camphor  into  the 
United  Kingdom  amounted  in  1870  to  12,368  cwt.  (1,385.216  lb.) ;  of 
Refined  Camphor  in  the  same  year  to  2361  cwt.* 

Camphor  is  largely  consumed  by  the  natives  of  India ;  the  quantitj 
of  the  crude  drug  imported  into  Bombay  in  the  year  1872-73  was 
3801  cwt.' 

Uses — Camphor  has  stimulant  properties  and  is  frequently  used  in 
medicine  both  internally  and  externally.  It  is  largely  consumed  in  India. 

Other  kinds  of  Camphor  ;  Camphor  Oils. 

Camphor,  as  stated  above  at  page  512,  was  the  name  originally  ap- 
plied to  the  product  of  Dryobalanops  ;  it  was  then  also  given  to  that  of 
Camphor  Laurel,  and  in  1725  Caspar  Neumann,  of  Berlin,  first  pointed 
out  that  many  essential  oik  afford  crystals  ("  stearoptenes  "  of  later 
chemists),  for  which  he  proposed  the  general  name  of  camphor.  Many 
of  them  are  agreeing  with  the  formula  C^®H"0,  and  there  are  also 
numerous  liquids  of  the  same  composition.  It  would  appear,  however, 
that  no  stearoptene  of  any  other  plant  is  absolutely  identical  with  com- 
mon camphor ;  Lallemand's  statement  (see  p.  479),  that  oil  of  spike 
affords  the  latter,  requires  further  examination. 

Many  other  liquid  and  solid  constituents  of  essential  oils,  or  sub- 
stances afforded  by  treating  them  with  alcoholic  potash,  answer  to  the 
formula  ^"11*^(011).  Among  them  we  may  point  out  the  two  following : 
they  are  the  only  substances  of  the  class  of  "  camphors,"  besides  common 
camphor,  which  are  of  some  practical  importance. 

Barns  Campliory  Borneo  Camphory  Malat/an  CampJior,  lyryo- 
hnlanops  Camphor — This,  as  already  explained,  is  the  substance  to 
which  the  earliest  notices  of  camphor  refer.  The  tree  which  affords 
it  is  Dryobalanops  aromatica  Gartn.  (D.  Gamphora  Colebrooke),  of  the 
order  Dipterocaipeoiy  one  of  the  most  majestic  objects  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.*  The  trunk  is  very  tall,  round,  and  straight,  furnished  near 
the  base  with  huge  buttresses ;  it  rises  100  to  150  feet  without  a  branch, 
then  producing  a  dense  crown  of  shining  foliage,  50  to  70  feet  in  dia- 
meter, on  which  are  scattered  beautiful  white  flowers  of  delicious 
fragrance.  The  tree  is  indigenous  to  the  Dutch  Residencies  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  Sumatra,  between  0°  and  3'  N.  lat.,  from  Ayer 
Bangis  to  Barus  and  Singkel,  and  to  the  northern  ))art  of  Borneo,  and 
the  small  British  island  of  Labuan. 

The  camphor  is  obtained  from  the  trunk,  in  longitudinal  fissures 
of  which  it  is  found  in  a  solid  crystalline  state,  and  extracted  by 
laboriously  splitting  the  wood.     It  can  only  be  got  by  the  destruc- 

^  Commerrial  BepoiiM/rojn  H,  M,  Conmih  ^  Staff rneiit  of  the  Trmtf  ami  Naritjation 

in  Japan^  No.   1,   1872, — The  retams  for  of  Bom  f jay  for  1872-73.  ii.  27. 

Hiogo  aud  Osaka  are  upon  the  authority  of  ^  For  a  full  account  ami   6gure  of  it, 

the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  see  W.  H.  de  Vriese's  excellent  MHnoirt  tmr 

'  Statement  of  the  Trade,  and  Xarigation  fe  Camphrier  de   Sumatra   et  de   Bom^t^ 

qfthe  United  King<lom  for  1870.  p.  61— no  I>eide,  18.')7.  2.3  p.  4^  and  2  plates. 
later  returns  accessible. 
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tioii  of  the  entire  tree;  —  in  fact,  many  trees  afford  none,  so  that 
to  avoid  the  toil  of  useless  felling,  it  is  now  customary  to  try  them 
by  cutting  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  trunk,  but  the  observation  so 
made  is  often  fallacious.  Spenser  St.  John,  British  Consul  in  Borneo, 
was  told  that  trees  in  a  state  of  decay  often  contain  the  finest  cam- 
phor.* The  camphor  when  collected  is  carefully  picked  over,  washed 
and  cleaned,  and  then  separated  into  three  qualities,  the  best  being 
formed  of  the  largest  and  purest  crystals,  while  the  lowest  is  greyish 
and  pulverulent. 

l3ryobalanops  attaining  more  than  150  feet  in  height,  the  quantity 
of  camphor  which  it  yields  must  necessarily  be  greatly  variable.  The 
statements  are  from  about  3  to  11  lb. 

A  good  proportion  of  the  small  quantity  produced  is  consumed  in 
the  funeral  rites  of  the  Batta  princes,  whose  families  are  often  ruined 
by  the  lavish  expense  of  providing  the  camphor  and  buffaloes  which 
the  custom  of  their  obsequies  requires.  The  camphor  which  is  exported 
is  eagerly  bought  for  the  China  market,  but  some  is  also  sent  to  Japan, 
Laos,  Cochin  China,  Cambodia,  and  Siam. 

The  quantity  annually  shipped  from  Borneo  was  reckoned  by  Motley 
in  1851  to  be  about  7  peculs  (933  lbs.).  The  export  from  Sumatra  was 
estimated  by  De  Vriese  at  10  to  15  quintals  per  annum.^  The  quantity 
imported  into  Canton  in  1872  was  returned  as  23yV  peculs  (3,159  lb.), 
value  42,326  taels,  equivalent  to  about  806r.  per  lb.'  In  the  Annual 
Statement  of  the  Trade  of  Bombay  for  the  year  1872-3, 2  cwt.  oi  Malayan 
CaTtiphor  is  stated  to  have  been  imported;  it  was  valued  at  9,141  BrS. 
(£914).  In  the  "  Indian  tariflf,'*  1875,  the  duty  is  fixed  per  cwt,  at  40 
rupees  for  crude  camphor,  65  rupees  for  refined  camphor,  and  80  rupees 

S??'  pound  for  Baros  camphor  ("  Bhemsaini  camphor").  The  price  in 
omeo  in  1851  of  camphor  of  fine  quality  was  30  dollars  per  catty,  or 
about  958.  per  lb.:  consequently  the  drug  never  finds  its  way  into 
European  commerce. 

Borneo  Camphor,  also  termed  by  chemists  Boimeol  or  Camphyl 
Alcohol,  is  somewhat  harder  than  common  camphor,  also  a  little  heavier 
so  that  it  sinks  in  water.  It  is  less  volatile,  and  does  not  crystallize  on 
the  interior  of  the  bottle  in  which  it  is  kept;  and  it  requires  for  fusion 
a  higher  temperature,  namely  198**  C.  It  has  a  somewhat  different 
odour,  resembling  that  of  common  camphor  with  the  addition  of  patch- 
ouli or  ambergris.  The  composition  of  bomeol  is  represented  by  the 
formula  C*®H*^  (OH).  It  may  be  converted  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
into  common  camphor,  which  it  nearly  resembles  in  most  of  its  physical 
properties.  Conversely,  bomeol  may  also  be  prepared  from  common 
camphor.     By  continued  oxydation  bomeol  yields  camphoric  acid. 

Camphor  Oil  of  Borneo — Besides  camphor,  the  Dryobalanopa 
furnishes  another  product,  a  liquid  termed  Camphor  Oil,  which  must 
not  be  confounded  w^ith  the  camphor  oil  that  drains  out  of  crude  laurel 
camphor.  This  Bomean  or  Sumatran  Camphor  Oil  is  obtained  by 
tapping  the  trees,  or  in  felling  them  (see  also  p.  229).     In  the  latter  way, 

^  Life  ill  Oie  Forests  of  ilie  Far  East,  ii.  Rondot's  statement  (see  Cassia  Buds)  that 

(1S62)  272.  China   imports  of  Barns  camphor  about 

'  In  Milburn's  time  (Oriental  Commerce,  800  peculs  annually  is  plainly  erroneous, 

ii.  1813.  308),  Sumatra  was  reckoned  to  ex-  '  Jfeturns  of  Traife  at  the  Treaiy  Ports  in 

port  50  peculs,  and  Borneo  30  peculs  a  year.  China  for  1872,  p.  30. 
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Motley  in  cutting  down  a  tree  in  Labuan  in  May,  1851,  pierced  a  reser- 
voir in  the  trunk  from  which  about  five  gallons  of  camphor  oil  were 
obtained,  though  much  could  not  be  caught.^  The  liquid  was  a  volatile 
oil  holding  in  solution  a  resin,  which  after  a  few  days*  exposure  to  the 
air,  was  left  in  a  syrupy  state.  This  camphor  oil,  which  is  termed  jBoi* 
neene,  is  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine,  C^^H**,  yet  in  the  crude  state 
holding  in  solution  borneol  and  resin.  By  fractional  distillation,  it  may 
be  separated  into  two  portions,  the  one  more  volatile  than  the  other  but 
not  differing  in  composition. 

Camphor  Oil  of  Formosa,  which  has  been  already  referred  to  as 
draining  out  of  the  crude  camphor  of  CinnaTnomum.  Camphora,  is  a 
brown  liquid  holding  in  solution  an  abundance  of  common  camphor, 
which  it  speedily  deposits  in  crystals  when  the  temperature  is  slightly 
I'educed.  From  Borneo  Camphor  Oil  it  may  be  distinguished  by  its 
odour  of  sassafras.  We  find  no  optical  difference  in  the  rotatory  power 
of  the  oils;  both  are  dextrogyre  to  the  same  extent,  which  is  still  the 
case  if  the  camphor  from  the  lauraceous  camphor  oil  is  separated  by 
cooling.  Borneo  camphor  oil,  for  a  sample  of  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Prof  de  Vriese,  deposits  no  camphor  even  when  kept  at -15'  C. 

Ngai  Camphor,  Blumea  Camptwr — It  has  been  known  for  many 
years  that  the  Chinese  are  in  the  habit  of  using  a  third  variety  of 
camphor,  having  a  pecuniary  value  intermediate  between  that  of  common 
camphor  and  of  Borneo  camphor.  This  substance  is  manufactured  at 
Canton  and  in  the  island  of  Hainan,  the  plant  from  which  it  is  obtained 
being  Blumea  balsamifera  DC,  a  tall  herbaceous  Composita,  of  the 
tribe  InvZoidece,  called  in  Chinese  Ngai,  abundant  in  Tropical  Eastern 
Asia. 

The  drug  has  been  supplied  to  us^  in  two  forms, — crude  and  pure, — 
the  first  being  in  crystalline  grains  of  a  dirty  white,  contaminated  with 
vegetable  remains;  the  second  in  colourless  crystals  as  much  as  an 
inch  in  length.  By  sublimation  the  substance  may  be  obtained  in 
distinct,  brilliant  crystals,  agreeing  precisely  with  those  of  Borneo 
camphor,  which  they  also  resemble  in  odour  and  hardness,  as  well 
as  in  being  a  little  heavier  than  water  -and  not  so  volatile  as  common 
camphor. 

The  chemical  examination  of  Ngai  camphor,  performed  by  Plowman,* 
under  the  direction  of  Prof  Attfield,  has  proved  that  it  has  the  composi- 
tion C'"H"0,  like  Borneo  camphor.  But  the  two  substances  differ  in 
optical  properties,*  an  alcoholic  solution  of  Ngai  camphor  being  levogyre 
in  about  the  same  degree  that  one  of  Borneo  camphor  is  dextrogye.  By 
boiling  nitric  acid,  Borneo  camphor  is  transformed  into  common 
(dextrogyre)  camphor,  whereas  Ngaicam))hor  aflbrds  a  similar  yet /e?x;^/y! 
camphor,  in  all  probability  identical  with  the  stearoptenc  of  ChryMfnt- 
themum  Parihenium  Pers. 

As  Ngai  camphor  is  about  ten  times  the  price  of  Formosa  camphor, 
it  never  finds  its  way  to  Europe  as  an  article  of  trade.  In  China  it  Is 
consumed  partly  in  medicine  and  partly  in  perfuming  the  fine  kinds  of 

*  11)11   Khurdadbah  in  the  9th  century  C'ant<Mi.— Hanhury,.VriV«r/ /\i/;^r/i.  189.31)3. 
mentions  it  as  being  obtained  in  this  way.  *  Phnrm.  Jouni.  Marcli  7,  1874.  710. 

*  Through   the  courtesy  of   Mr.   F.    H.  *  Flitckiger  in  Phonn.  Joimi.  April   18, 
Ewer,  of  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs,  lb74.  629. 
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Chinese  ink.  The  export  of  this  camphor  by  sea  from  Canton  is  valued 
at  about  £3,000  a  year;  it  is  also  exported  from  Kiungchow,  in  the 
island  of  Hainan.. 
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Cortex  CinnaTru/ini  Zeylanici;  Cinnamon;  F.  Cannelle  de  Ceylan; 

G.  Zimmt,  Ceylon  Zimmt,  Kaneel, 

Botanical  Origin — Cinnamomum  zeylanicum  Breyne, — a  small 
evergreen  tree,  richly  clothed  with  beautiful,  shining  leaves  usually  some- 
what glaucous  beneath,  and  having  panicles  of  greenish  flowei-s  of  dis- 
agi'eeable  odour. 

It  is  a  native  of  Ceylon,  where,  according  to  Thwaites,  it  is  gene- 
rally distributed  through  the  forests  up  to  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet, 
and  one  variety  even  to  8,000  feet.  It  is  exceedingly  variable  in 
stature,  and  in  the  outline,  size  and  consistence  of  the  leaf;  and  several 
of  the  extreme  forms  are  very  unlike  one  another  and  have  received 
specific  names.  But  there  are  also  numerous  intermediate  forms;  and  in 
a  large  suite  of  specimens,  many  occur  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  whether  they  should  be  referred  to  this  species  or  to  that. 
Thwaites^  is  of  opinion  that  some  still  admitted  species,  as  C.  obtusi- 
folium  Nees  and  C.  iners  Reinw.,  will  prove  on  further  investigation  to 
be  mere  forms  of  C  zeylanicunu 

Beddome,'  Conservator  of  Forests  in  Madras,  remarks  that  in  the 
moist  forests  of  South-western  India  there  are  7  or  8  well-marked 
varieties  which  might  easily  be  regarded  as  so  many  distinct  species, 
but  for  the  fact  that  they  are  so  connected  inter  se  by  intermediate 
forms,  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  constant  characters  worthy  of 
specific  distinction.  They  giow  from  the  sea  level  up  to  the  highest 
elevations,  and,  as  Beddome  thinks,  owe  their  differences  chiefly  to  local 
circumstances,  so  that  he  is  disposed  to  class  them  simply  as  forms  of 
C,  zeylanicuvi. 

History — (For  that  of  the  essential  oil  of  cinnamon  see  page  526). 
Cinnamon  was  held  in  high  esteem  in  the  most  remote  times  of 
history.  In  the  words  of  the  learned  Dr.  Vincent,  Dean  of  West- 
minster,' it  seems  to  have  been  the  first  spice  sought  after  in  all 
oriental  voyages.  Both  cinnamon  and  cassia  are  mentioned  as  precious 
odoriferous  substances  in  the  Mosaic  writings  and  in  the  Biblical  books 
of  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Canticles,  Ezekiel  and  Revelations,  also  by  Theo- 
phrastus,  Herodotus,  Galen,  Dioscorides,  Pliny,  Strabo  and  many  other 
writers  of  antiquity:  and  from  the  accounts  which  have  thus  come 
down  to  us,  there  appears  reason  for  believing  that  the  spices  referred 
to. were  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  present  day.  That  cinnamon 
and  cassia  were  extremely  analogous,  is  proved  by  the  remark  of  Qalen, 
that  the  finest  cassia  difiers  so  little  from  the  lowest  quality  of  cinnamon, 
that  the  first  may  be  substituted  for  the  second,  provided  a  double  weight 
of  it  be  used. 

^  EnumercUio  Plantarum  ZeylanicB,  1864.  '  Flora   SylvcUica  far  Southern   India, 

252.— Consult  also  Meissuer  in  De  Cand.         1872.  262. 

Prod.  XV.  sect.  i.  10.  *  Commerce  and  NavUjaiion  qf  the  An" 

dente  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  iL  (1807\  512. 
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It  is  also  fvi(it*nt  that  ImiiIi  were  regaiiltnl  as  aiiif>i]<^  the  fui>st  cosily 
of  ai'oiiiatios,  for  the  o<rerin;jf  made  by  Si-hucus  II.  Callinicus,  kingof 
Svria,  ami  his  !)n)ther  Antiochiis  Hierax,  to  the  temple  of  AjwUo  at 
MiK?tus,  lu".  24!^,  fnnsistiiig  chiefly  of  vessels  of  g^Ad  arid  silver,  and 
oliliamnn,  myrrh  (triJLvpv^u  costus  (page  382),  included  also  two 
l»oun(ls    of   iUtsHiti    (Ka<rla\   and    the   same    quautity    of   Ciunnmon 

Ill  connexion  with  this  subject  there  is  one  remarkable  fact  to  be 
noticed,  which  is  that  none  of  the  cinnamon  of  the  ancients  was  obtained 
from  Ceylon.  "  In  the  i»ages  of  no  author,"  says  Tennent,"  "  £uro[ieaii 
or  Asiatic,  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
is  there  the  remotest  allusion  to  cinnamon  as  an  indigenous  production, 
or  even  as  an  article  of  commerce  in  Ceylon."  Nor  do  the  annuals  of  the 
CUiinese,  between  whom  and  the  inhabitiuits  of  Ceylon,  from  the  4th  to 
the  8th  centuries,  there  was  frequent  intercourse  and  exchange  of 
coinmodities,  name  Cimntmon  as  one  of  the  productions  of  the  island. 
The  Sacred  Hooks  and  other  ancient  recoinls  of  the  Singhalese  are  also 
completely  silent  on  this  point. 

Cas.sia,  under  the  name  of  Kurt,  is  mentioned  in  the  earliest  Chinese 
herbal, — that  of  the  em|)eror  IShen-nung,  who  reigned  about  2700  B.C., 
ill  the  ancient  Cliine.se^  Classics,  and  in  the  iiA-^a,  a  herbal  dating  from 
1200  nx\  In  the  Ilal-t/mt'ptin-fH'ao,  written  in  the  8th  centurj',  mention 
is  made  of  Tim-rhii  kvy!,  Tien-chu  is  the  ancient  name  for  India: 
perhaps  the  allusicm  may  be  to  the  cassia  bark  of  Malabar. 

In  connexion  with  these  extremely  early  references  to  the  spiee,  it 
may  be  stated  that  a  bark  supposed  to  be  casmi  is  mentioned  as  im- 
ported into  E^yi)t  together  with  gold,  ivory,  frankincense,  precious 
woods,  and  apes,  in  the  17th  century  B.C."* 

The  accounts  given  by  Dioscorides,  Ptolemy  and  the  author  of  the 
Periplus  of  the  Krythrcan  Sea,  indicate  that  cinnamon  and  cassia 
were  obtained  from  Arabia  and  Eastern  Africa;  and  we  further  know 
that  the  importers  were  Phcenicians,  who  traded  by  Kgypt  and  the  Red 
Sea  with  Arabia.  Whether  the  si)icc  under  notice  was  really  a  produc- 
tion of  Arabia  or  Africa,  or  whether  it  was  imported  thither  from  Southern 
China  (the  pivsunt  source  of  the  best  sort  of  cassia),  is  a  question  which 
has  excited  no  small  amount  of  discussion. 

We  are  in  favour  of  the  second  alternative, — Hrstly,  because  no  sub- 
stance of  the  nature  of  cinnamon  is  known  to  be  j)r()duc(Ml  in  Arabia  or 
Africa;  and  secondl}',  because  the  commercial  intercourse  which  was 
undoubtiidly  carried  on  by  China  with  India  and  Arabia,  and  which 
also  existed  between  Arabia,  India  and  Africa,  is  ami)ly  sufficient  to 
explain  the  importiition  of  Chinese  produce.^     That  the  spice  was  a 


»  ChiHhnn,  AuthinititH  Amttir^f,  1728. 
(i:>-7-J. 

-■  Ci/.'uii,  i  (IS,")'.))  r>7«'». 

^  Wo  are  iii(lditr«l  to  Dr.  Brotscliiieiilcr 
of  IVkiii  t'«»r  tlK's<»  refi-rviioos  to  Chiiioao 
litrrntiiro.  Kor  iiiforiiiatiou  about  moiih'  of 
i\w  Wiiiks  qiiotfil,  bcc  lii«  ]>ainphli;l  On 
titi  StU'hi  timl  Vnht'-  of'  (.*h'>ii*fit'  Iltftitnirnf 
iri.i7.>.  FotK'li«>w,  1S7(). 

'*  iMiuiii-lu'ii,  /'/»*/  „t'tm  K'ji/pfhnt  Qurr^ii, 
l.*'i]»/i:.'.  iSiiS,  ]>.  I. 

•■^  "  .  .  .  Tliat  there  was  an  ulterior  com* 


mcive  l)eyoml  Ceylon  is  imlubitablc ;  for 
nt  (Vyloii  the  trade  iwmx  Malacca  ami  the 
(loldeii  Cheisoiicsr  met  the  ineivhaiits 
from  Arabia,  Persia  aiicl  Kgypt.  'J'hi* 
nii^j^ht  )»o<idibly  have  been  in  the  himU  of 
the  Malays  or  even  the  i.'hinesc,  who  seem 
to  Iiavo  iH'.cn  navii^ators  in  all  ages  as  uni- 
versally as  the  Aranians ''   Vincent, 

op.  rit.  ii.  2S4.  285.— In  the  time  of  Marco 
I'olo,  the  tra<lc  of  China  weatwanl  nicit 
the  trade  of  the  Rvil  Si-a,  no  Ioniser  in 
CVylon,    but    on    the    roast   of    Malal>ar, 
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production  of  the  far  East  is  moreover  implied  by  the  name  Darchini 
(from  (lar,  wood  or  bark,  and  Chini,  Chinese)  given  to  it  by  the 
Arabians  and  Persians. 

If  this  view  of  the  case  is  admissible,  we  must  regard  the  ancient 
cinnamon  to  have  been  the  substance  now  known  as  Chiiieac  Cassia 
lignea  or  Chhiese  Cinnamon,  and  cassia  as  one  of  the  thicker  and 
perhaps  less  aromatic  barks  of  the  same  group,  such  in  fact  as  are  still 
found  in  commerce. 

Of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  collection  of  cinnamon  in 
Ceylon,  and  of  the  period  at  which  it  was  commenced,  nothing  is 
known.  That  the  Chinese  were  concerned  in  the  discovery  is  not  an 
unreasonable  supposition,  seeing  that  they  traded  to  Ceylon,  and  were 
in  all  probability  acquainted  with  the  cassia-yielding  species  of  Cin- 
luinionium  of  Southern  China,  a  tree  extremely  like  the  cinnamon 
tree  of  Ceylon. 

Whatever  may  be  the  facts,  the  early  notices  of  cinnamon  as  a  pro- 
duction of  Ceylon  are  not  prior  to  the  13th  century.  The  very  tii-st, 
according  to  Yule,*  is  a  mention  of  the  spice  by  Kazwini,  an  Arab 
writer  of  about  A.D.  1275,  very  soon  after  wnich  period  it  is  noticed  by 
the  historian  of  the  Egyptian  Sultan  Kelaoun,  A.D.  1283.  The  prince  of 
Ceylon  is  stated  to  have  sent  an  ambassador,  Al-Hadj-Abu-Othman,  to 
the  Sultan's  court.  It  was  mentioned  that  Ceylon  produced  elephants, 
Bakam  (the  wood  of  Cwsalpinia  Sapan  L. — see  page  216),  pearls  and 
also  cinna7)io7i} 

A  still  more  positive  evidence  is  due  to  the  Minorite  friar,  John  of 
Montecorvino,  a  missionary  who  visited  India.  This  man,  in  a  letter 
under  date  December  2()th,  1292  or  1293,  written  at  "  Mabar,  citti  dell' 
India  di  sopra,"  and  still  extant  in  the  Medicean  library  at  Florence, 
says  that  the  cinnamon  tree  is  of  medium  bulk,  and  in  trunk,  bark 
and  foliage,  like  a  laurel,  and  that  great  store  of  its  bark  is  carried  forth 
from  the  island  which  is  near  by  Malabar.^ 

Again,  it  is  mentioned  by  the  Mahoraedan  traveller  Ibn  Batuta 
about  A.D.  1340,*  and  a  century  later  by  the  Venetian  merchant  Nicole 
di  Conti,  whose  description  of  the  tree  is  very  correct.* 

The  circumnavigation  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  led  to  the  real  dis- 
covery of  Ceylon  by  the  Portuguese  in  1505,  and  to  their  permanent 
occupation  of  the  island  in  1536,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  cinnamon. 
It  is  from  the  first  of  these  dates  that  more  exact  accounts  of  the  spice 
began  to  reach  Europe.  Thus  in  1511  Barbosa  distinguished  the  fine 
cinnamon  of  Ceylon  from  the  inferior  Canella  trista  of  Malabar.  Garcia 
de  Orta,  about  the  middle  of  the  same  century,  stated  that  Ceylon  cinna- 
mon was  forty  times  as  dear  as  that  of  Malabar.     Clusius,  the  translator 


apparently  at  Calicut,  where  the  Portu- 
guese found  it  on  their  first  arrival.  Here, 
says  Marco,  the  ships  from  Aden  obtained 
their  lading  from  the  East,  and  earned  it 
into  the  Red  Sea  for  Alexandria,  whence 
it  passed  into  Europe  by  means  of  the 
Venetians. — See  also  Yule,  Book  of  <S'«' 
Marco  Polo,  ii.  (1871)  325.  327. 

*  Marco  Polo,  ii.  255. 

-  Qtiatrem^re  (in  the  book  quoted  at 
page  511,  note  4),  ii.  284. 


*  Yule,  Catliay  and  the  xoay  thither ^  i.213, 
also  Kunstmann,  Anzeigea  der  fwicriitcheH 
Akademief  24  and  25  December  1855.  p.  163 
and  169. 

*  Travth  of  Ihn  Batuta,  translated  by 
Lee,  Lond.  1829.  184. 

'Ramusio,  Raccolta  delle  Navigationi  et 
Viaytji,  i.  (1563)  339 ;  Kunstmann,  Kennt- 
niss  In-liena  im  /iin/zehnten  JahrhundeH, 
1864.  39. 
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of  (iarcia.  saw  branches  of  the  cinnamon-tree  as  early  as  1571  at  Bristol 
ami  in  Holland. 

At  this  period  cinnamon  was  cut  from  trees  groiving  wild  in  the 
foi-estd  in  the  interior  of  Ceylon,  the  bark  being  exacted  as  tribute  from 
the  Singhalese  kings  by  the  Portuguese.  A  peculiar  caste  called  chaliof, 
who  arc  said  to  have  emigrated  from  India  to  Ceylon  in  the  IStli 
century,  and  who  in  after-times  became  cinnamon-peelers,  delivered  the 
Ixirk  to  the  Portuguese.  The  cruel  oppression  of  these  cfialias  was  not 
mitigated  by  the  Dutch,  who  from  the  year  1656  were  virtually  masters 
of  the  whole  scaboanl,and  conceded  the  cinnamon  trade  to  their  East 
India  Company  as  a  profitable  monopoly,  which  the  Company  exercised 
with  the  greatest  severity.'  The  bark  previous  to  shipment  was 
niinut^^ly  examined  by  special  oflicers,  to  guard  against  frauds  on  the 
pjirt  of  the  chalias, 

Alx)ut  1 770  De  Koke  conceived  the  happy  idea,  in  opposition  to  the 
univei'sal  prejudice  in  favour  of  wild-growing  cinnamon,  of  attempting 
the  cultivation  of  the  tree.  This  project  was  carried  out  under  Gover- 
nors Faick  and  Van  dcr  Graff  with  extraordinary  success,  so  that  the 
Dutch  were  able,  independently  of  the  kingdom  of  Kandy^  to  furnish 
about  40(),()(>()  lb.  of  cinnamon  annually,  thereby  supplying  the  entire 
Kumpean  demand.  In  fact,  they  completely  ruled  the  trade,  and  would 
even  bum  the  cinnamon  in  Holland,  lest  its  unusual  abundance  should 
reduce  the  price. 

After  Ceylon  had  been  wrested  from  the  Dutch  by  the  English  in 
170G,  the  cinnamon  trade  became  the  monopoly  of  the  English  East 
India  Company,  who  then  obtained  moi*e  cinnamon  from  the  forests, 
especially  after  the  year  1815,  when  the  kingdom  of  Eandy  fell  under 
Dritish  rule.  But  though  the  vhuliaa  had  much  increased  in  numbers, 
the  yearly  production  of  cinnamon  does  not  appear  to  have  exceeded 
.)00,()()0  lb.  The  condition  of  the  unfortunate  chalias  was  not  amelio- 
rated until  18^3,  when  the  monopoly  granted  to  the  Company  was 
finally  abolished,  and  Government,  ceasing  to  be  the  sole  exporters  of 
cinnamon,  permitted  the  merchants  of  Colombo  and  Galle  to  share  in 
the  trade. 

Cinnamon  however  was  still  burdened  with  an  export  duty  equal  to 
a  tliinl  or  a  half  of  its  value;  in  consequence  of  which  and  of  the  com- 
petition with  cinnamon  raised  in  Java, and  with  cassia  from  China  and 
otlier  places,  the  cultivation  in  Ceylon  began  to  suffer.  This  duty  was 
not  removed  until  1853. 

The  earliest  notice  of  cinnamon  in  connexion  with  Northern  Europe 
that  we  have  met  with,  is  the  diploma  granted  by  Chilperic  II.,  king  of 
the  Flanks,  to  the  monastery  of  Corbie  in  Normandy,  A.D.  716,  in  which 
j)r()vision  is  made  for  a  certain  supply  of  spices  and  grocery,  including 
.)  lb.  ot  Linnoviov.- 

Tlie  extraordinary  value  set  on  cinnamon  at  this  period  is  remarkably 
illustrated  by  some  letters  written  from  Italy,  in  which  mention  is  here 
and  there  incidentally  made  of  presents  of  spices  and  incense.'  Thus 
in  A.D.  745,  Gemmulus,  a  Roman  deacon,  sends  to  Boniface,  archbishop 
of   Mayence  ("etna  inatjvd  rerercntliV),    4  ounces  of   Cinnamon,  4 

'  Ti'iiiioist,  op.  rit.  ii.  .V2.  ".Fnflv,  Hihihithftti  Rvmm  fr>rmnnirttrMin, 

-  PaMlefi^uB,  Diphmnta,  etc.,  TariN,  1S4{).        nerliii,  iii.  (ISGti)  154.  109.  214.  2Iti-S.  109. 
ii.  309. 
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ounces  of  Costus,  and  2  pounds  of  Pepper.  la  A.D.  748,  Theophilacias, 
a  Roman  archdeacon,  presents  to  the  same  bishop  similar  spices  and 
incense.  Lullus,  the  successor  of  Boniface, sends  to  Eadburga,  abbatissa 
ThaneteivdSy^  circa  A.D.  732-751 — "  ununi  graphiuvi  argenteum  ct 
storacis  et  cinnamomi  partem  aliquavi'* ;  and  about  the  same  date, 
another  present  of  cinnamon  to  archbishop  Boniface  is  recorded. 
Under  date  A.D.  732-742,  a  letter  is  extant  of  three  persons  to  the  abbess 
Cuneburga,  to  whom  the  writei's  oflfer — '*  tui^  et  piperis  et  cinnamomi 
pemiodica  ocenia,  sed  omni  mentis  affe^tione  destiTiata!' 

In  the  9th  century.  Cinnamon,  pepper,  costus,  cloves,  and  several 
indigenous  aromatic  plants  were  used  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Qall  in 
Switzerland  as  ingredients  for  seasoning  fish.' 

Of  the  pecuniary  value  of  this  spice  in  England,  there  are  many 
notices  from  the  year  1264  downwards.*  In  the  16th  century  it  was 
probably  not  plentiful,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  it  figures 
among  the  New  Year  s  gifts  to  Philip  and  Mary  (1556-57),  and  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  (1561-62).' 

Production  and  Commerce' — The  best  cinnamon  is  produced, 
according  to  Thwaites,®  from  a  cultivated  or  selected  form  of  the  tree 
(var.  a.),  distinguished  by  large  leaves  of  somewhat  irregular  shape. 
But  the  bark  of  all  the  forms  possesses  the  odour  of  cinnamon  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  It  is  not  however  always  possible  to  judge  of 
the  quality  of  the  bark  from  the  foliage,  so  that  the  peelers  when  col- 
lecting from  uncultivated  trees,  are  in  the  habit  of  tasting  the  bark 
before  commencing  operations,  and  pass  over  some  trees  as  unfit  for  their 
purpose.  The  bark  of  varieties  )8.  muLtiflorum  and  y.  avalifolium  is  of 
very  inferior  quality,  and  said  to  be  never  collected  unless  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adulteration. 

The  best  variety  appears  to  find  the  conditions  most  favourable  to  its 
culture,  in  the  strip  of  country,  12  to  15  miles  broad,  on  the  south-west 
coast  of  Ceylon,  between  Negumbo,  Colombo  and  Matura,  where  the 
tree  is  grown  up  to  an  elevation  of  1500  feet.  A  very  sandy  clay  soil, 
or  fine  white  quartz,  with  a  good  sub-soil  and  free  exposure  to  the 
sun  and  rain,  are  the  circumstances  beat  adapted  for  the  cultivation. 
The  management  of  the  plantations  resembles  that  of  oak  coppice  in 
England.  The  system  of  pruning  checks  the  plant  from  becoming  a 
tree,  and  induces  it  to  form  a  stool  from  which  four  or  five  shoots  are 
allowed  to  grow ;  these  are  cut  at  the  age  of  1^  to  2  years,  when  the 
greyish-green  epidermis  begins  to  turn  brown  by  reason  of  the  formation 
of  a  corky  layer.  They  are  not  all  cut  at  the  same  time,  but  only  as 
they  arrive  at  the  proper  state  of  maturity ;  they  are  then  6  to  10  feet 
high  and  J  to  2  inches  thick.  In  some  of  the  cinnamon  gardens  at 
Colombo,  the  stools  are  very  large  and  old,  dating  back,  it  is  supposed, 
from  the  time  of  the  Dutch. 

In  consequence  of  the  increased  flow  of  sap  which  occurs  after  the 

*  Doubtless   Eadburhy    third    abbess    of  •*  Nicholls,  Progresses  and  Processions  of 

Minster  in  the  Isle   of  Thanet  in  Kent.  Q.  Elimheth,  i.  (1823)  xxxiv.  118. 

She  died  a.d.  751 .  '  Additional  information  may  be  found  in 

^  Pliarm.  Journ.  viii.  (1877)  121.  two  papers   by   Marshall,    in    Thomson's 

'Eden,  State  of  the  Poor,  ii.  (1797)  ap-  Anmils  of  Philosophy,  x.   (1817)  241  and 

pendix  ;  Rogers,  Hvtt.  of  Affriculture  and  340  ;  see  also  Leschenault  de  la  Tour,  J/^m. 

Prices  in  Eivji'iml,  ii.  (1866)  513.  dti  Mus^e  d' Hist,  nat.  viii.  (1822)  436-446. 

«  Op,  cU.  252-253. 
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bark.  It  is  very  deficient  in  aromatic  qualities,  and  quite  unfit  for  use 
in  pharmacy. 

In  most  other  countries  into  which  Cinnamonvmn  zeylanicum  has 
been  transplanted,  it  has  been  found  that,  partly  from  its  tendency  to 
pass  into  new  varieties  and  partly  perhaps  from  want  of  careful  cultiva- 
tion and  the  absence  of  the  skilled  cinnamon-peeler,  it  yields  a  bark 
appreciably  different  from  that  of  Ceylon.  Of  other  cinnamon-producing 
districts,  those  of  Southern  India  may  be  mentioned  as  affording  the 
Malabar  or  Tinnevelly,  and  the  Tellicherry  Cinnaman  of  commerce,  the 
latter  being  almost  as  good  as  the  cinnamon  of  Ceylon.^  The  cultiva- 
tion in  Java  commenced  in  1825.  The  plant,  according  to  Miquel,  is  a 
variety  of  (7.  zeylanicum^  distinguished  by  its  very  laige  leaves  which  are 
frequently  8  inches  long  by  5  inches  broad.  The  island  exported  in 
1870,  1109  peculs  (147,8661b.);  in  1871  only  446  peculs  (59,466  lb.).* 

Cinnamon  is  also  grown  in  the  French  colony  of  Guyana  and  in 
Brazil,  but  on  an  insignificant  scale.  The  samples  of  the  bark  from 
those  countries  which  we  have  examined  are  quite  unlike  the  cinnamon 
of  Ceylon.  That  of  Brazil  in  particular  has  evidently  been  taken  from 
stems  several  years  old. 

The  importations  of  cinnamon  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Ceylon 
are  shown  by  the  following  figures : — 

1867        1869         1870         1871        1872         1876 
859,034  lb.   2,61 1,473  lb.   2, 148,405  lb.   1,430,518  lb.   1,015,461  lb.   1,339,060  lb. 

During  1872,  56,0001b.  of  cinnamon  were  imported  from  other 
countries. 

Description — Ceylon  cinnamon  of  the  finest  description  is  imported 
in  the  form  of  sticks,  about  40  inches  in  length  and  |  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  formed  of  tubular  pieces  of  bark  about  a  foot  long,  dexter- 
ously arranged  one  within  the  other,  so  as  to  form  an  even  rod  of  con- 
siderable firmness  and  solidity.  The  quills  of  bark  are  not  rolled  up  as 
simple  tubes,  but  each  side  curls  inwards  so  as  to  form  a  channel  with 
in-curving  sides,  a  circumstance  that  gives  to  the  entire  stick  a  somewhat 
flattened  cylindrical  form.  The  bark  composing  the  stick  is  extremely 
thin,  measuring  often  no  more  than  to\ju  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  It  has  a 
light  brown,  dull  surface,  faintly  marked  with  shining  wavy  lines,  and 
bearing  here  and  there  scars  or  holes  at  the  points  of  insertion  of  leaves 
or  twigs.  The  inner  surface  of  the  bark  is  of  a  darker  hue.  The  bark 
is  brittle  and  splintery,  with  a  fragrant  odour,  peculiar  to  itself  and  the 
allied  barks  of  the  same  genus.  Its  taste  is  saccharine,  pungent,  and 
aromatic. 

The  bales  of  cinnamon  which  arrive  in  London  are  always  re-packed 
in  the  dock  warehouses,  in  doing  which  a  cei*tain  amount  of  breakage 
occurs.  The  spice  so  injured  is  kept  separate  and  sold  as  Small  Cin- 
namon, and  is  very  generally  used  for  pharmaceutical  pui*poses.  It  is 
often  of  excellent  quality. 

Microscopic  Structure — By  the  peeling  above  described,  Ceylon 
cinnamon  is  deprived  of  the  suberous  coat  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
middle  cortical  layer,  so  that  it  almost  consists  of  the  mere  liber  (endo- 

^  Some  of  it  however  is  very  thick,  though  ^  Conmlar  Jf^port^t  Aug.  1873.  952. 

neatly  quilled. 
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phlceiivi).    Three  different  layers  are  to  be  distinguished  on  a  transverse 
section  of  this  tissue  : — 

1.  The  external  surface  which  is  composed  of  one  to  three  rows  of 
large  thick- walled  cells,  forming  a  coherent  ring ;  it  is  only  interrupted 
by  bundles  of  liber-fibres,  which  are  obvious  even  to  the  unaided  eye ; 
they  compose  in  fact  the  wavy  lines  mentioned  in  the  last  page. 

2.  The  middle  layer  is  built  up  of  about  ten  rows  of  parenchymatous 
thin-walled  cells,  interrupted  by  much  larger  cells  containing  deposits 
of  mucilage,  while  other  cells,  not  larger  than  those  of  the  parenchyme 
itself,  are  loaded  with  essential  oil. 

3.  The  innermost  layer  exhibits  the  same  thin-walled  but  smaller 
cells,  yet  intersected  by  narrow,  somewhat  darker,  medullary  rays,  and 
likewise  interrupted  by  cells  containinor  either  mucilage  or  essential  oil. 

Instead  of  bundles  of  liber-fibres,  tfbres  mostly  isolated  are  scattered 
through  the  two  inner  layers,  the  parenchyme  of  which  abounds  in 
small  starch  granules  accompanied  by  tannic  matter.  On  a  longitu- 
dinal section,  the  length  of  the  liber-fibres  becomes  more  evident,  as 
well  as  oil-ducts  and  gum-ducts. 

Chemical  Composition — The  most  interesting  and  noteworthy 
coastituent  of  cinnamon  is  the  essential  oil,  which  the  bark  yields  to  the 
extent  of  J  to  1  per  cent,  and  which  is  distilled  in  Ceylon, — ^very 
seldom  in  England.  It  was  prepared  by  Valerius  Cordus,  who  stated,^ 
somewhat  before  1544,  that  the  oils  of  cinnmnmi  and  cloves  belong  to 
the  small  number  of  essential  oils  which  are  heavier  than  water, 
**  fundum  petunt."  About  1571  the  essential  oils  of  chivaTrKyn,  mace, 
cloves, 2^PP6^\  nutmegs  and  several  others,  were  also  distilled  by  Guin- 
therus  of  Andernach,^  and  again,  about  the  year  1589,  by  Porta.* 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  it  used  to  be  brought  to 
Europe  by  the  Dutch.  During  the  five  years  from  1775  to  1779  in- 
clusive, the  average  quantity  amnudly  disposed  of  at  the  sales  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company  was  176  ounces.  The  wholesale  price  in 
London  between  177(5  and  1782  was  21a  per  ounce;  but  from  1785  to 
1789,  the  oil  fetched  G^s.  to  C8h.,  the  increase  in  value  being  doubtless 
occasioned  by  the  war  with  Holland  commenced  in  1782.  The  oil  is 
now  largely  produced  in  Ceylon,  from  which  island  the  quantity 
expoi-ted  in  1871  was  14,796  ounces;  and  in  1872,  39,100  ounces.*  The 
oil  is  shipped  chiefly  to  England. 

Oil  of  cinnamon  is  a  golden-yellow  liquid,  having  a  sp.  gr.  of 
1*035,  a  powerful  cinnamon  odour,  and  a  sweet  and  aromatic  but 
burning  tjiste.  It  deviates  a  my  of  polarized  li*j;:ht  a  ver}*^  little 
to  the  left.  The  oil  consists  chiefly  of  CimKnnic  Aldehyde, 
O*H^(CH)-C0H,  together  with  a  variable  proportion  of  hydrocarl)ons. 
At  a  low  temperature  it  becomes  turbid  by  the  deposit  of  a  cam- 
phor, which  we  have  not  examined.  The  oil  easily  aksoibs  oxygen, 
becoming  thereby  contaminated  with  resin  and  cinnamic  acid. 
(^•H*(CH)-COOH. 

Cinnamon  contains  sugar,  mannite,  starch,  mucilage,  and   tannic 

^  InhislMmk  '*I>e  artiticiosisextractiom-  *  Mwjiie.   yuturaliti  liOri  xx,   Neapoli 

^>U8,"   published   by  (Jesner,  Argcnturati,         15S9.  184. 
1561.  f.)l  2-20.  *  Ce,/U>n  Uhf  Bookn  for  1871  and  1872. 

'  i)t  lufilicinn  vfieri  ft  nova,  Banilea;,  1571. 
180-035. 
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acid.  The  Cinnaniomin  of  Martin  (1868)  has  been  shown  by  Wittstein 
to  be  very  probably  mere  mannite.  The  effect  of  iodine  on  a  decoction 
of  cinnamon  will  be  noticed  under  the  head  of  Cassia  Lignea.  Cinna- 
mon afforded  to  Schatzler  (1862)  5  per  cent,  of  ash  consisting  chiefly 
of  the  carbonates  of  calcium  and  potassium. 

Uses — ^Cinnamon  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  cordial  and  stimulant, 
but  is  much  more  largely  consumed  as  a  spice. 

Adulteration — Cassia  lignea  being  much  cheaper  than  cinnamon, 
is  very  commonly  substituted  for  it  So  long  as  the  bark  is  entire, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  its  recognition,  but  if  it  should  have  been 
reduced  to  powder,  the  case  is  widely  different.  We  have  found  the 
following  tests  of  some  service,  when  the  spice  to  be  examined  is  in 
powder : — Make  a  decoction  of  powdered  cinnamon  of  known  genuine- 
ness ;  and  one  of  similar  strength  of  the  suspected  powder.  When 
cool  and  strained,  test  a  fluid  ounce  of  each  with  one  or  two  drops 
of  tincture  of  iodine.  A  decoction  of  cinnamon  is  but  little  affected, 
but  in  that  of  cassia  a  deep  blue-black  tint  is  immediately  produced 
(see  further  on,  Cort.  Cassiae).  The  cheap  kinds  of  cassia,  known  as 
Cassia  vera,  may  be  distinguished  from  the  more  valuable  Chinese 
Cassia,  as  well  as  from  cinnamon,  by  their  richness  in  mucilage.  This 
can  be  extracted  by  cold  water  as  a  thick  glairy  liquid,  giving  dense 
ropy  precipitates  with  corrosive  sublimate  or  neutral  acetate  of  lead, 
but  not  with  alcohol. 

Other  products  of  the  Cinnamon  Tree. 

Essential  Oil  of  Cinnamon  Leaf  (Oleum  Cinnamomi  foliorum) 
— This  is  a  brown,  viscid,  essential  oil,  of  clove-like  odour,  which  is 
sometimes  exported  from  Ceylon.  It  has  been  examined  by  Stenhouse 
(1854),  who  found  it  to  have  a  sp.  gr.  of  1*053,  and  to  consist  of 
a  mixture  of  Eugenol  (p.  284)  with  a  neutral  hydrocarbon  having  the 
formula  C^"H**.     It  also  contains  a  small  quantity  of  benzoic  acid. 

Essential  Oil  of  Cinnamon  Root  (Oleum  Cinnamoni  radicis) — 
A  yellow  liquid,  lighter  than  water,  having  a  mixed  odour  of  camphor 
and  cinnamon,  and  a  strong  camphoraceous  taste.  Both  this  oil  and 
that  of  the  leaf  were  described  oy  Kampfcr  (1712)  and  by  Seba  in 
1731,^  and  perhaps  by  Garcia  de  Orta  so  early  as  1563.  Solid  camphor 
may  also  be  obtained  from  the  root.  A  water  distilled  from  the 
flowers,  and  a  fatty  oil  expressed  from  the  fruits  are  likewise  noticed 
by  old  writers,  but  are  unknown  to  ua 
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Cassia  Lignea,  Cassia  Bark 

Botanical  Origin — Various  species  of  Cinnam^omum  ooeurring  in 
the  warm  countries  of  Asia  from  India  eastward,  afford  what  is  termed 
in  commerce  Cassia  Bark  The  trees  are  extremely  variable  in  foliage, 
inflorescences  and  aromatic  properties,  and  the  distinotness  of  several  of 
the  species  laid  down  even  in  recent  works  is  still  uncertain. 

»  Phil.  Trans,  xxxvi  (1731)  107. 
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The  bark  which  beai-s  p(tv  excellevc^.  the  name  of  Cdssia  or  Cassia 
ligneay  and  which  is  distinguished  on  the  Continent  as  Chinese  Cinno' 
nion,  is  a  production  of  the  provinces  of  Kwangtung,  Kwangsi  and 
Kweichau  in  Southern  China.  The  Frencli  expedition  of  Lieut.  Gamier 
for  the  exploration  of  the  Mekong  and  of  Cochin  China  (1866-68)  found 
cassia  gi-owing  in  about  N.  lat.  19°  in  the  forests  of  the  valley  of  the 
Se  Ngum,  one  of  the  affluents  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mekong  near  the 
frontiers  of  Annam.  A  part  of  this  cassia  is  carried  by  land  into  China, 
while  another  part  is  conveyed  to  Bangkok/  Altliough  it  is  customary 
to  refer  it  without  hesitation  to  a  tree  named  Ginnnvioiniiin  Cassia, 
we  find  no  warrant  for  such  reference:  no  competent  observer  has 
visited  and  described  the  cassia-yielding  districts  of  China  proj^r,  and 
brought  therefrom  the  specimens  requisite  for  ascertaining  the  botanical 
origin  of  the  bark.*- 

Cassia  lignea  is  also  produced  in  the  Khasya  mountains  in  Eastern 
Bengal,  whence  it  is  brought  down  to  Calcutta  for  shipment.'  In  this 
region  there  are  three  species  of  Cinnamomtun,  growing  at  1000  to  4000 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  all  have  bark  with  the  flavour  of  cinnamon, 
more  or  less  pure  :  they  are  C.  obtiosifoliavi  Nees,  G,  jxiucifloruyn  Nees, 
and  C.  Tnnuda  Fr.  Nees  et  Eberm. 

CinvavioviUDt  iners  Reinw.,  a  very  variable  species  occurring  in 
Continental  India,  Ceylon,  Tavoy,  Java,  Sumatra  and  other  island  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  possibly  in  the  opinion  of  Thwaites  a  mere 
variety  of  C.  zeylanicmn,  but  according  to  Meissner  well  distinguished 
by  its  paler,  thinner  leaves,  its  nervation,  and  the  character  of  its  aroma, 
would  appear  to  yield  the  cassia  bark  or  wild  cinnamon  of  Southern 
India.* 

C,  Tamala  Fr.  Nees  et  Eberm.,  which  besides  growing  in  Khasya  is 
found  in  the  contiguous  regions  of  Silhet,  Sikkim,  Nepal,  and  Kumaon, 
and  even  reaches  Australia,  probably  affords  some  cassia  bark  in 
Northern  India. 

Large  quantities  of  a  thick  sort  of  cassia  have  at  times  been  imiK)rted 
from  Singapore  and  Batavia,  nmch  of  which  is  produced  in  Sumatra.  In 
the  absence  of  any  very  reliable  information  as  to  its  botjinical  sources, 
we  may  suggest  as  probable  mother-plants,  C.  Cassia  BI.  and  C.  Bur- 
manni  Bl.,  var.  a.  chivmse,  both  stated  by  Teijsmann  and  Binnendijk 
to  be  cultivated  in  Java.*  The  latter  species,  growing  also  in  the 
Philippines,  most  probably  affords  the  cassia  bark  which  is  shipped 
from  Manila. 

History-  In  the  preceding  article  we  have  indicated  (p.  520)  the 
remote  ])eriod  at  whicn  cassia  bark  appeai-s  to  have  been  known  to  the 
Chinese  ;  and  have  stated  the  reasons  that  led  us  to  believe  the  cin- 

^'VhoriihyoffHinrtnrntfMdu  Voyaijf tV Ej:-  ^Hooker,  Hhnntnnan  JnuniaU^  0(1.2.  ii. 

fioratiun  dn  Aft^hmiiftth  (.'orhhirhhif^  PariH,  (ISTm)  .So.S. 

1870.  IW).-    <i.iniicr,    Voyaijf  en  Imlo-Chlm-f  *  A  8|>eciiiieii  of  the  Ktom-liark  of  C  int-rA 

ii.  (Paris,  1873)4.'i8.  from  Travancort*,  prfsmttMl  to  uh  by  I>r. 

-  Tlie  greatest  market  in  China  for  cassia  Waring,  hax  a  <U'Iightful  odour,  but  is  quite 

ami  einnamon  acconling  to  Dr.  F.  Porter  devoid  of  tlie  taste  of  cinnamon. 

Smith,  is  Taiwu  in  Ping-iian  liien  (Sin-chau  ^'  (\ifntotjufA   Pfnuftn  um    t/mr  in     J/nrto 

fu),  in  KwungHi  province. — .Wat.  MfiLmul  liofaniro  Jio4joru»Mi  rohintur^  I^tavia,  IS<il». 

Snt.  liiMt.  o/rhhin,  1S7I.  52.-  The  capital  92. 
flf  Kwangsi  is  Kweilin  fu,  litcrallv  f'nHs'm. 
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namon  of  the  ancients  was  that  substance.  It  must,  however,  be 
observed  that  Theophrastus,  Dioscorides,  Pliny,  Strabo  and  others,  as 
well  as  the  remarkable  inscription  on  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Miletus, 
represent  cinnamon  and  cassia  as  distinct,  but  nearly  allied  sub- 
stances. While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  author  of  the  Periplus  of  the 
Erythrean  Sea,  in  enumerating  the  products  shipped  from  the  various 
commercial  ports  of  Eastern  Africa^  in  the  first  century,  mentions  Cassia 
(icaa-ia  or  Kaa-arla)  of  various  kinds,  but  never  employs  the  word  Cin- 
namon  (Kivpa/uLw/uLov). 

In  the  list  of  productions  of  India  on  which  duty  was  levied  at  the 
Roman  custom  house  at  Alexandria,  circa  A.D.  176-180,  Cmriamomttm  is 
mentioned  as  well  as  Cassia  turiana,Xylocassia  and  Xylocinnavwmum,^ 
Of  the  distinction  here  drawn  between  cinnamon  and  cassia  we  can  give 
no  explanation  ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  tmigs  and  brandies  of  a 
Ciwnanwmum  are  sold  in  the  Chinese  drug  shops,  and  may  not  im- 
probably be  the  xylocassla  or  xylocinmamon  of  the  ancients.*  The  name 
Cassia  lignea  would  seem  to  have  been  originally  bestowed  on  some  such 
substance,  rather  than  as  at  present  on  a  mere  bark.  The  spice  was 
also  undoubtedly  called  Cassia  syHnx  and  Cassia  jistvlaris  (p.  221), — 
names  which  evidently  refer  to  a  bark  which  had  the  form  of  a 
tube.  In  fact  there  may  well  have  been  a  diversity  of  qualities,  some 
perhaps  very  costly.  It  is  remarkable  that  such  is  still  the  case  in 
China,  and  that  the  wealthy  Chinese  employ  a  thick  variety  of  cassia, 
the  price  of  which  is  as  much  as  18  dollars  per  catty,  or  about  568. 
per  lb.* 

Whether  the  Aromata  Cassias,  which  were  presented  to  the  Church 
at  Rome  under  St.  Silvester,  a.d.  314-335,  was  the  modern  cassia 
bark,  is  rather  doubtful.  The  largest  donation,  200  lb.,  which  was 
accompanied  by  pepper,  saffron,  storax,  cloves,  and  balsam,  would  appear 
to  have  arrived  from  Egypt.*  Cassia  seems  to  have  been  known  in 
Western  Europe  as  early  as  the  7th  century,  for  it  is  mentioned  with 
cinnamon  by  St.  Isidore,  archbishop  of  Seville.'  Cassia  is  named  in 
one  of  the  Leech-books  in  use  in  England  prior  to  the  Norman  conquest.' 
The  spice  was  then  sold  in  London  as  Cartel  in  1264,  at  lOd.  per  lb., 
sugar  being  at  the  same  time  12d.,  cumin  2d,,  and  ginger  18d.*  In  the 
Boke  of  Nurture,^  written  in  the  15th  century  by  John  Russell,  cham- 
berlain to   Humphry,   duke   of  Gloucester,   cassia  is  spoken   of   as 

^Vincent,  Commerce  and  NavvjcUion  of  ^Migne,  Pa^ro/b^/ue  C^r«ii«,lxxxii.  (1850) 

the.  Ancients  in  the  Indian  Ocean^  ii.  (1807)  622. — 8t.  Isidore  evidently  quotes  Galeu, 

130.  134.  149.  150.  157. — That  the  ancients  but  his  remarks  imply  that  both  spices 

should  confound  the  different  kinds  of  cassia  were  know  at  the  period  when  he  wrote, 

is  really  no  matter  for  surprise,  when  we  'Cockayne,   Leechdoms,   etc,,   of  Early 

modems,  whether  botanists,  pharmacolo-  England,  ii.  (1865)  143. 

gists,  or  spice-dealers,  are  unable  to  point  ^  Rogers,  Hist,  of  Affrieulture  and  Prices 

out  characters  by  which  to  distinguisn  the  in  England,  ii.  (1866)  543. 

barks  of  this  group,  or  even  to  give  definite  '  The  book  has  been  reprinted  for  the 

names  to  those  found  in  our  warehouses.  Early  English  Text  Society,  1868. — Eussell 

'Vincent,  op,  cit.  ii.  701-716.  says  : — **Looke  that  your  stikkes  of  ayna- 

>  See  further  on.  Allied  Proilucts,  Cassia  mom/e  be  thyA,  bretille  and  fayre  in  colewr 

tioigs,  page  533.  ....  for  canelle  is  not  so  ^ood  in  this 

*  Very  fine  specimens  of  this  costly  bark  crafte  and  cure." — And  in  his  directions 

have  been  kindly  supplied  to  us  by  Dr.  H.  '*  how  to    make    Ypocras,"  he   prescribes 

F.Hance,  British  Vice-Consul  at  Whampoa.  synamome    in    that     "/or    lordes,**    but 

'  Vignolius,  Liber  Pontijicalis,  Romse,  i.  **  canelle  "  in  that  for  "  rammyn  peple,** 
(1724)  94.  95. 
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resembling  cinnamon,  but  cheaper  and  commoner,  exactly  as  at  the 
present  day. 

Production — We  have  no  information  whether  the  tree  which 
affords  the  cassia  bark  of  Southern  China  is  cultivated,  or  whether 
it  is  exclusively  found  wild. 

The  Calcutta  cassia  bark  collected  in  the  Khasya  mountains  and 
brought  to  Calcutta  is  afforded  by  wild  trees  of  small  size.  Dr.  Hooker 
who  visited  the  district  with  Dr.  Thomson  in  1850,  observes  that  the 
trade  in  the  bark  is  of  recent  introduction.^  The  bark  which  varies 
much  in  thickness,  has  been  scraped  of  its  outer  layer. 

Cassia  is  extensively  produced  in  Sumatra,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  Padang  in  that  island,  exported  of  the  bark  in  1871,  6127 
peculs  (817,066  lb.),  a  large  proportion  of  which  was  shipped  to 
America.^  Regarding  the  collection  of  cassia  on  the  Malabar  coast,  in 
Java  and  in  the  Philippines,  no  particular  account  has,  so  far  as  we 
know,  been  published.  Spain  imported  from  the  Philippines  by  way 
of  Cadiz  in  1871,  93,000  lb.  of  cassia.* 

Description  —  Chinese  Cassia  lignea,  otherwise  called  Chinese 
Cinnamon,  which  of  all  the  varieties  is  that  most  esteemed,  and  ap- 
proaching most  nearly  to  Ceylon  cinnamon,  arrives  in  small  bundles 
about  a  foot  in  length  and  a  pound  in  weight,  the  pieces  of  bark  being 
held  together  with  bands  of  bamboo. 

The  bark  has  a  general  resemblance  to  cinnamon,  but  is  in  simple 
quills,  not  inserted  one  within  the  other.  The  quills  moreover  are  less 
straight,  even  and  regular,  and  are  of  a  darker  brown ;  and  though 
some  of  the  bark  is  extremely  thin,  other  pieces  are  much  stouter  than 
fine  cinnamon, — in  fact,  it  is  much  less  uniform.  The  outer  coat  has 
been  removed  with  less  care  than  that  of  Ceylon  cinnamon,  and  pieces 
can  easily  be  found  with  the  corky  layer  untouched  by  the  knife. 

Cassia  bark  breaks  with  a  short  fracture.  The  thicker  bark  cut 
transversely  shows  a  faint  white  line  in  the  centre  running  parallel 
with  the  surface.  Good  cassia  in  taste  resembles  cinnamon,  than  which 
it  is  not  less  sweet  and  aromatic,  though  it  is  often  described  as  less  fine 
and  delicate  in  flavour. 

An  unusual  kind  of  cassia  lignea  is  imported  since  1870  from  China 
and  offered  in  the  London  market  as  China  Cinnamon*  though  it  is 
not  the  bark  that  bears  this  name  in  continental  trade.  The  new  drug 
is  in  itnscrajyed  quills,  which  are  mostly  of  about  the  thickness  of 
ordinary  Chinese  cassia  lignea;  it  has  a  very  saccharine  taste  and 
pungent  cinnamon  flavour. 

The  less  esteemed  kinds  of  cassia  bark,  which  of  late  years  have 
been  poured  into  the  market  in  vast  quantity,  are  known  in  commerce 
as  Casf^ia  lignea,  Cassia  vera  or  Wild  Casaia,  and  are  further  distin- 
guished by  the  names  of  the  localities  whence  shipped,  as  Calcutta, 
Java,  Timor,  etc. 

The  barks  thus  met  with  vary  exceedingly  in  colour,  thickness  and 
aroma,  so  that  it  is  vain  to  attempt  any  general  classification.     Some 

»  Hooker,  op.  cit.  of  Cadiz  for  1871,  where  the  spice  is  called 

«  CouMular  H^portu^  August  1873.  953.  "c/;*w«wjow." 

•  Consul  Reode,  Report  on  the  Trade,  etc.,  *  nuckiger  in  Wiggers  and  Haseinanii*8 

Jahrtsherichi  for  1872.  52. 
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have  a  pale  cinnamon  hue,  but  most  ai*e  of  a  deep  rich  brown.  They 
present  all  variations  in  thickness,  from  that  of  cardboard  to  more  than 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  The  flavour  is  more  or  less  that  of  cinna- 
mon, often  with  some  unpleasant  addition  suggestive  of  insects  of  the 
genus  Cimex.  Many,  besides  being  aromatic,  are  highly  mucilaginous, 
the  mucilage  being  freely  imparted  to  cold  water.  Finally,  we  have 
met  with  some  thick  cassia  bark  of  good  appearance  that  was 
distinguished  by  astringency  and  the  almost  entire  absence  of 
aroma. 

Microscopic  Structure — A  transvei'se  section  of  such  pieces  of 
Chinese  Cassia  lignea  as  still  bear  the  suberous  envelope,  exhibits  the 
following  characters.  The  external  surface  is  made  up  of  several  rows 
of  the  usual  cork-cells,  loaded  with  brown  colouring  matter.  In  pieces 
from  which  the  cork-cells  have  been  entirely  scraped,  the  surface  is 
formed  of  the  mesophloeum,  yet  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  bark 
belongs  to  the  liberorendophloeum.  Isolated  liber-flbres  and  thick- walled 
cells  (stone-cells)  are  scattered  even  through  the  outer  layers  of  a  trans- 
verse section.  In  the  middle  zone  they  are  numerous,  but  do  not  fonn 
a  coherent  sclerenchymatous  ring  as  in  cinnamon  (p.  526).  The  inner- 
most part  of  the  liber  shares  the  structural  character  of  cinnamon 
with  differences  due  to  age,  as  for  instance  the  greater  development  of 
the  medullary  rays.  Oil-cells  and  gum-ducts  are  likewise  distributed 
in  the  parenchyme  of  the  former. 

The  "  China  Cinnamon  "  of  1870  (p.  530)  comes  still  nearer  to 
Ceylon  cinnamon,  except  that  it  is  coated.  A  transverse  section  of  a 
quill,  not  thicker  than  one  millimetre,  exhibits  the  three  layers  de- 
scribed as  characterizing  that  bark.  The  sclerenchymatous  ring  is 
covered  by  a  parenchyme  rich  in  oil-ducts,  so  that  it  is  obvious  that  the 
flavour  of  this  drug  could  not  be  improved  by  scraping.  The  corky 
layer  is  composed  of  the  usual  tabular  cells.  The  liber  of  this  drug  in 
fact  agrees  with  that  of  Ceylon  cinnamon. 

In  Cassia  Barks  of  considerable  thichnesSy  the  same  arrangement  of 
tissues  is  met  with,  but  their  strong  development  causes  a  certain  dis- 
similarity. Thus  the  thick-walled  cells  are  more  and  more  separated 
one  from  another,  so  as  to  form  only  small  groups.  The  same  applies 
also  to  the  liber-fibres,  which  in  thick  barks  are  surrounded  by  a  paren- 
chyme, loaded  with  considerable  cr^^stals  of  oxalate  of  calcium.  The 
gum-ducts  are  not  larger,  but  are  more  numerous  in  these  barks,  which 
swell  considerably  in  cold  water. 

Chemical  Composition — Cassia  bark  owes  its  aromatic  properties 
to  an  essential  oil,  which,  in  a  chemical  point  of  view,  agrees  with 
that  of  Ceylon  cinnamon.  The  flavour  of  cassia  oil  is  somewhat  less 
agreeable,  and  as  it  exists  in  the  less  valuable  sorts  of  cassia,  decidedly 
different  in  aroma  from  that  of  cinnamon.  We  find  the  sp.  gr.  of 
a  Chinese  cassia  oil  to  be  1066,  and  its  rotatory  power  in  a  column 
50  mm.  long,  only  0**1  to  the  right,  differing  consequently  in  this  respect 
from  that  of  cinnamon  oil  (p.  526). 

Oil  of  cassia  sometimes  deposits  a  stearoptene,  which  when  purified 
is  a  colourless,  inodorous  substance,  crystallizing  in  shining  brittle 
prisms.^     We  have  never  met  with  it. 

^  Rochleder  and  Schwarz  (1850)  in  Gmelin's  Chemistry,  xvii.  395. 
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If  thin  sections  of  casaia  bark  are  moUtened  with  a  dilute  solution 
of  fierchloride  of  iron,  the  contents  of  the  parenchymatous  part  of  the 
whole  tissue  assume  a  dingy  brown  colour ;  in  the  outer  layers  the  starch 
/[granules  even  are  coloured.  Tannic  matter  is  consequently  one  of  the 
chief  f^>nstituents  of  the  bark ;  the  very  cell-walls  are  also  imbued  with 
it.  A  decoction  of  the  bark  is  turned  blackish  green  by  a  persalt  of 
iron. 

If  cassia  l>ark  (or  Ceylon  cinnamon;  is  exhausted  by  cold  water,  the 
clear  liquid  becomes  turbid  on  addition  of  iodine;  the  same  occurs  if  a 
concentrated  solution  of  iodide  of  |K>tassium  is  added.  An  abundant 
precipitate  is  prrxluced  by  addition  of  iodine  dissolved  in  the  potassium 
salt.  The  colour  of  iofline  then  disappears.  There  is  consequently  a 
substance  present  which  unites  witn  iodine;  and  in  fact,  if  to  a 
decoctif/n  of  cassia  or  cinnamon  the  said  solution  of  iodine  is  added,  it 
strikes  a  bright  blue  coloration,  due  to  starch.  But  the  colour  quickly 
disappears,  and  becomes  permanent  only  after  much  of  the  test  has 
been  added.  We  have  not  ascertained  the  nature  of  the  substance  that 
thus  modifies  the  action  of  iodine :  it  can  hardly  be  tannic  matter,  as 
we  have  found  the  reaction  to  be  the  same  when  we  used  bark  that 
had  been  jireviously  repeatedly  treated  with  spirit  of  wine  and  then 
several  times  with  boiling  ether. 

The  mucilage  contained  in  the  gum-cells  of  the  thinner  quills  of 
caasia  is  easily  dissolved  by  cold  water,  and  may  be  precipitated  together 
with  tannin  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  but  not  by  alcohol.  In  the 
thicker  barks  it  apj>ears  less  soluble,  merely  swelling  into  a  slimy 
jelly. 

Commerce — Cassia  lignea  is  exported  from  Canton  in  enormous 
and  increasing  (}uantities.  The  shipments  which  in  1864  amounted  to 
1:3,800  peculs,  readied  40,C00  in  1809,*  Gl,220  in  1871,  and  70,464 
jiecnls  (10,195,200  lb.)  value  £2()7,703,  in  1872.^  In  1874  the  exports 
were  .■)4,20S  peculs  (1  i)ecul  =  133J  lb.)  and  58,313  peculs  in  1878; 
from  tlie  other  ports  of  China  cjissia  is  not  ship|)ed  to  any  extent 
Knglaiid  usually  receives  no  more  than  about  1,000,000  lb.  of  cassia,  of 
wliieh  only  40,000  lb.  appear  to  be  consumed  in  the  country.  Hamburg 
imports  about  2,000,000  lb.  annually  immediately  from  China.  Yet  in 
IS78  Umj  ^juantity  imported  into  London  was  20,744  [kjcuIs  (3,500,000 
lb.),  tliat  received  at  Hamburg  13,548  peculs. 

('assia  lignea  is  (exported  in  chests  containing  2  peculs  each. 

0/7  (//'  cftHHia.  was  shipped  from  the  south  of  China  to  the  United 
Kingdoui,  to  ilie  extent  in  18G0  of  47,517  lb.;  in  1870,  of  28,389  lb.* 
Hamburg  is  also  a  very  im))ortant  place  for  this  oil;  in  the  official 
statistics  of  that  port  for  1875  the  imports  from  China  are  stated  to 
have  amounted  to  30,000  lb.,  besides  1(),()()0  lb.  imported  from  Great 
hritiiin;  in  I87<)  Hamburg  imported  5,900  lb.  from  (-hina  and  17,000 
lb.  from  Kngland. 

Uses     The  same  as  those  of  cinnamon. 

^  r,nifnn  Ti'fh  /iV;>f*/7  for  IWJ9.  ^Annual   StaUmtnt   of  the    Trailr   awl 

'•'  I'nmmt  rcial  fti/nn'tfij'rom  If.M.  (*onMuiM  A'linV/ri/iow    <>/'    tfw    ChUviI    Khtf/tiom    for 

in  Chiitu,  prtmi  iit'Ml  to  pArliAiiiuiit  1H7H, —  1S70.  *21N).-   ti(>,(k')0  Were  ex|JOrted  in  1*877 

^ruikntil  iCohertHon).  fix>m  Takhoi. 
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^  Allied  Products. 

Cassia  Tnnifs, — The  branches  of  the  cassia  trees,  alluded  to  at  page 
629,  would  appear  to  be  collected  from  the  same  trees  which  yield  the 
cassia  lignea.     Gamier  {Lc.  at  p.  528)  says  that  the  youngest  branches 
f  are  made  into  fagots,  adding  that  they  have  the  odour  of  bugs. 

Cassia  twigs  are  not  as  yet  exported  to  Europe,  but  they  constitute 

' '  a  very  important  article  of  the  trade  of  the  interior  of  China.    In  1872 

\    no  less  than  456,533  lb.  of  this  Wood  of  Cassia  or  Cassia  Twigs  were 

shipped  from  Canton,  for  the  most  part  to  other  Chinese  ports. — The 

;    imports  of  Hankow,  in  1874,  of  these  twigs  were  1925  peculs  (259,667 

lb.)  valued  at  5677  taels  (1  tael  about  equal  to  58.  lid). 

In  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878  we  had  the  opportunity  of  examining 
some  bundles  of  cassia  twigs  from  western  Kwangtung.  The  branches 
were  as  much  as  2  feet  in  length  and  of  the  thickness  of  a  finger.  We 
found  their  bark  to  possess  the  usual  flavour  of  cassia  lignea. 

Cassia  Buds,  Flares  Cassiee — These  are  the  immaUire  fruits  of 
the  tree  yielding  Chinese  cassia  lignea,  and  have  been  used  in  Europe 
since  the  middle  ages.  In  the  journal  of  expenses  (a.d.  1359-60)  of 
John,  king  of  France,  when  a  prisoner  at  Somerton  Castle  in  England, 
there  are  several  entries  for  the  spice  under  the  name  of  Flor  de  Candle; 
it  was  very  expensive,  costing  from  8s.  to  13s.  per  lb.,  or  more  than 
double  the  price  of  mace  or  cloves.  On  one  occasion  two  pounds  of  it 
had  to  be  obtained  for  the  king's  use  from  Bruges.^  From  the  Form 
of  Cury^  written  in  1390,  it  appeara  that  cassia  buds  (**Fl6  de  queynel") 
were  used  in  preparing  the  spiced  wine  called  Hijypocras, 

Cassia  buds  are  shipped  from  Canton,  but  the  exports  have  much 
declined.  Rondot,  writing  in  1848,*  estimated  them  as  averaging  400 
peculs  (53,333  lb.)  a  year.  In  1866  there  were  shipped  from  Canton 
only  233  peculs  (31,066  lb.);  in  1867,  165  peculs  (22,000  lb.)''  The 
quantity  of  cassia  buds  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1870 
was  29,321  lb.;'  the  spice  is  sold  chiefly  by  grocers.  The  great  market 
for  this  drug  is  Hamburg,  where  in  1876,  according  to  the  official 
statistics,  1324  cwt.  of  cassia  buds  were  imported. 

In  Southern  India,  the  more  mature  fruits  of  one  of  the  varieties  of 
Cinnamomum  iners  Reinw.  are  collected  for  use,  but  are  very  inferior 
to  the  Chinese  cassia  buds. 

Folia  Malabathri  or  Folia  Indi — is  the  name  given  to  the  dried, 
aromatic  leaves  of  certain  Indian  species  of  Cinnamomurrif  formerly 
employed^  in  European  medicine,  but  now  obsolete.  Under  the  name 
Taj-pat,  the  leaves  are  still  used  in  India ;  they  are  collected  in  Mysore 
from  wild  trees. 

Ishpingo — This  is  the  designation  in  Quito  of  the  calyx  of  a  tree  of 
the  laurel  tribe,  used  in  Ecuador  and  Peru  in  the  place  of  cinnamon. 
Though  but  little  known  in  Europe,  it  has  a  remarkable  history. 

*  Returns  of  Trade  at  the  Treaty  Ports  in  *  Reports  on  Trade  at  the  Treaty  Ports 
China/or  1872,  p.  34 ;  for  1874,  p.  7.                  in  China/or  1867,  Shanghai,  1868.  49. 

2  DoUet  d'Arcq,  Comptes  de  VArfjenterie  «  Annual  StaUment  of  the    Trade  and 

den  Rots  de  France,  1851.  206.  21*8.  222.  Navigation  of  the  U. K.  for  IS70.  101. 

239.  etc.  ^  For  further  information  consult  Heyd, 

»  See  p.  245,  note  S.  Levantehandel,  ii.  (1879)  663. 

*  Commerce  d'exportaiion  de  la  Chine^  45. 
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The  existence  of  a  spice-yielding  region  in  South  America,  having 
OfUif;  to  the  ears  of  the  Spanish  conquerors,  was  regarded  as  a  matter 
of  interest  It  would  appear  that  cinnamon  was  enumerated  in  the 
earliest  accounts  among  the  precious  pnxlucts  of  the  New  Worid/ 
Such  high  importance  was  attached  to  it  that  in  Ecuador  an  expedition 
was  fitted  out.  The  direction  of  the  enterprise  was  confided  to  Cronzalo 
Pizarro,  who  with  34()  soldiers,  and  more  than  4000  Indians,  laden  with 
supplies,  quitted  the  city  of  Quito  on  Christmas  Day,  1539.  The 
expedition,  which  lasted  two  years,  resulted  in  the  most  lamentable 
failure,  only  130  Spaniards  surviving  the  hardships  of  the  journey.  In 
the  account  of  it  given  by  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  the  cinnamon  tree  is 
described  as  having  large  leaves  like  those  of  a  laurel,  with  firuits 
resembling  acorns  growing  in  clusters.'  Fernandez  de  Oviedo'  has 
also  given  some  particulars  regarding  the  spice,  together  with  a  figure 
fairly  representing  its  remarkable  form;  and  the  subject  has  been 
noticed  by  several  other  Spanish  writers,  including  Monardes.^ 

Notwithstanding  the  celebrity  thus  conferred  on  the  spice,  and  the 
fact  that  the  latter  gives  its  name  to  a  large  tract  of  country,*  and  is 
still  the  object  of  a  considerable  trafiic,  the  tree  itself  is  all  but  unknown 
to  science.  Meissner  places  it  doubtfully  under  the  genus  Xectandra, 
with  the  s|K;cific  name  cinnamomoides,  but  confesses  that  its  flowers 
and  fruits  are  alike  unknown.^ 

The  spice,  for  an  ample  specimen  of  which  we  have  to  thank  Dr. 
Destruge,  of  Guayaquil,  consists  of  the  enlarged  and  matured  woody 
calyx,  1^  to  2  inches  in  diameter,  having  the  shape  of  a  shallow  funnel, 
the  open  part  of  which  is  a  smooth  cup  (like  the  cup  of  an  acorn),  sur- 
rounded by  a  broad,  irregular  margin,  usually  recurved.  The  outer 
surface  is  rough  and  vein}^  and  the  whole  calyx  is  dark  brown,  and  has 
a  strong,  sweet,  aromatic  taste,  like  cinnamon,  for  which  in  Ecuador  it 
is  the  common  substitute. 

Dr.  Destruge  has  also  furnished  us  with  a  specimen  of  the  bark, 
which  is  in  very  small  uncoated  quills, exactly  simulating  true  cinnamon. 
We  are  not  aware  whether  the  bark  is  thus  prepared  in  quantity. 


*  Account  of  I'etrus  Martyr  <rAngleria 
to  Cardinal  Ascanio  tSforza,  iu  Michael 
Hcrr'a  Die  new  M>//,  etc.,  Strassburg, 
1534.  foL  175. 

-  TrnvrOt  of  Peilro  tie  Ciezn  d^  Lfou,  a.d. 
1 53*2-50,  traniilated  by  Markham  (Hakluyt 
hMKriety)  I>in<l.  1804.  cha]>.  39-40 ;  also 
Jij-jtt'tfition  of  (j'oniah  Pizarro  to  tht  Land 
of  ('innarnon,  by  Garcilasso  Jnca  <le  la 
Vega,  formint;  [>art  of  the  same  volume. 

^  HUtoria  dr  /um  ImliaHy  Ma^lrid,  i.  (1S51) 
357.  (lib.  ix.  c.  31). 

*  De  la  (Janfla  df.  nuetttroA  Indian. — 
JliMorin  de  la*  connn  qiw  ne  tra*'n  dr 
numtras  IwHoa  occidentaltM^  Sevilla,  1574. 
98. 


^  The  village  of  San  Jose  de  Canelos, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  centre  of 
the  cinnamon  region,  was  determined  by 
Mr.  S]>nice  to  be  in  lat.  r20  S.,  long.  77* 
45  W.,  and  at  an  altitude  above  the  sea  of 
1590  feet.  The  forest  of  canelos,  he  tells 
us,  has  no  definite  lx)uudarics  ;  but  the 
term  is  popularly  assigned  to  all  the  upper 
region  of  the  Pastasa  and  its  tributaries, 
from  a  height  of  4000  to  7000  feet  on  the 
s1o]m;8  of  the  Andefl,  down  to  the  Amazonian 
plain,  and  the  confluence  of  the  Bombonaaa 
an<l  Pastasa. 

^  De  Candolle,  ProdromuM^  xv.  sect.  L 
1(>7. 
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CORTEX    BIBIRU. 

Cortex  NectandrcB  ;  Greenheart  Bark,  Bibiru  or  Bebeeru  Bark. 

Botanical  Origin — Nectandra  Rodwei  Schomburgk — The  Bibiru 
or  Greenheart  is  a  large  forest  tree,^  growing  on  rocky  soils  in  British 
Guiana,  twenty  to  fifty  miles  inland.  It  is  found  in  abundance  on  the 
hill  sides  which  skirt  the  rivers  Essequibo,  Cuyuni,  Demerara,  Pomeroon 
and  Berbice.  The  tree  attains  a  height  of  80  to  90  feet,  with  an 
undivided  erect  trunk,  furnishing  an  excellent  timber  which  is  ranked 
in  England  as  one  of  the  eight  first-class  woods  for  shipbuilding,  and  is 
to  be  had  in  beams  of  from  GO  to  70  feet  long. 

History — In  17G9  Bancroft,  in  his  History  of  Ouiana,  called 
attention  to  the  excellent  timber  afforded  by  the  Greenlieart  or  Sipeira, 
About  the  year  1835  it  became  known  that  Hugh  Rodie,  a  navy 
surgeon  who  had  settled  in  Demerara  some  twenty  years  previously,  had 
discovered  an  alkaloid  of  considerable  efficacy  as  a  febrifuge,  in  the  bark 
of  this  tree.^  In  1843  this  alkaloid,  to  which  Rodie  had  given  the  name 
Bebeei^vaCy  was  examined  by  Dr.  Douglas  Macla^an ;  and  the  following 
year  the  tree  was  described  by  Schomburgk  under  the  name  of 
Ifcctandra  Rodioei? 

Description — Greenheart  bark  occurs  in  long  heavy  flat  pieces,  not 
unfrequently  4  inches  broad  and  ^^^  of  an  inch  thick,  externally  of  a 
light  greyish  brown,  with  the  inner  surface  of  a  more  uniform  cinnamcm 
hue  and  with  strong  longitudinal  striae.  It  is  hard  and  brittle;  the 
fracture  coarse-grained,  slightly  foliaceous,  and  only  fibrous  in  the  inner 
layer.  The  grey  suberous  coat  is  always  thin,  often  forming;  small  warts, 
and  leaving  when  removed  longitudinal  depressions  analogous  to  the 
digital  furrows  of  Flat  Calisaya  Bark  (p.  353),*  but  mostly  longer. 
Greenheart  bark  has  a  strong  bitter  taste,  but  is  not  aromatic.  Its 
watery  infusion  is  of  a  very  pale  cinnamon  brown. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  general  features  of  this  bark  are 
very  uniform,  almost  the  whole  tissue  having  been  changed  into  thick- 
waUed  cells.  Even  the  cells  of  the  corky  layer  show  secondary  deposits ; 
the  primary  envelope  has  entirely  disappeared,  and  no  transition  from 
the  suberous  coat  to  liber  is  obvious. 

The  prevalent  forms  of  the  tissue  are  the  stone-cells  and  very  short 
liber-fibres,  intersected  by  small  medullary  rays  and  crossed  transversely 
by  parenchyme  or  small  prosenchyme  cells  with  walls  a  little  less 
thickened,  so  as  to  appear  in  a  transverse  section  as  irregular  squares 
or  gi-oups.  The  only  cells  of  a  peculiar  character  are  the  sharp-pointed 
fibres  of  the  inner  liber,  which  are  curiously  saw-shaped,  being  provided 
with  numerous  protuberances  and  sinuosities. 

The  very  small  lumen  of  the  thick-walled  cells  contains  a  dark 
brown  mass  which  is  coloured  greenish-black  by  sulphate  of  iron  ;  the 
same  coloration  takes  place  throughout  the  less  dense  tissue  surround- 

'  Fig.  in  Bentley  and  Trimen's  Medic.  farmer  a  substitute  /or  Cinchona,  the  latter 

Plants,  part  26  (1877).  /(^r  SnlphaU  of  Quinine.— 'Edinburgh  Med. 

*  Halliday,  On  the  Bebeeru  tree  of  British  and  Surg.  Joum,  vol  xl.  1835. 
Ouian€i,  and   Sulphate    qf  Bebeerine,   t/ie  *  Hooker* s  Journ.  of  Bot.  IS4A,  Q2i. 
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ing  the  groups  of  stone -cells,  and  may  in  each  case  be  due  to  tannic 
matter. 

Chemical  Composition  —  Greenheart  bark  contains  an  alkaloid 
which  has  lon<3f  been  regarded  as  peculiar,  under  the  name  of  Bihirme 
or  Behirine.  It  was  however  shown  by  Walz  in  1860  to  be  apparently 
identical  with  Buxine,  a  substance  discovered  as  early  as  1830  in  the 
bark  and  leaves  of  the  Common  Box,  Buxus  sempervirens  L.  In  1869 
the  observation  of  Walz  was  to  some  extent  confirmed  by  one  of  us,* 
who  further  demonstrated  that  Pelosine,  an  alkaloid  occurring  in  the 
stems  and  roots  of  Ciasampelos  Pareira  L.  and  Chandodendron  tomen- 
toeum  Ruiz  et  Pa  von  (p.  28),  is  undistinguishable  from  the  alkaloids  of 
greenheaiii  and  box. 

The  alkaloid  of  bibiru  bark,  which  may  be  conveniently  prepared 
from  the  crude  sulphate  used  in  medicine  under  the  name  of  "  ' 
Bibirine,  is  a  colourless  amorphous  substance,  the  compositi 
is  indicated  by  the  formula  C"H"NO^  It  is  soluble  in  5  parts  of 
absolute  alcohol,  in  13  of  ether,  and  in  1400  (1800,  Walz)  of  boiling 
water,  the  solution  in  each  case  having  a  decidedly  alkaline  reaction  on 
litmus.  It  dissolves  readily  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  as  well  as  in 
dilute  acids.  The  salts  hitherto  known  are  uncrystallizable.  The  solu- 
tion of  a  neutral  acetate  affords  an  abundant  white  precipitate  on  the 
addition  of  an  alkaline  phosphate,  nitrate  or  iodide,  of  iodo-hydrargyrate 
or  platino-cyanide  of  potassium,  perchloride  of  mercury,  or  of  nitric  or 
iodic  acid. 

Maclagan,  one  of  the  earliest  investigators  of  greenheart,  has  obtained 
in  co-operation  with  Gamgee*  certain  alkaloids  from  the  ivood  of  the 
tree,  to  one  of  which  these  chemists  have  assigned  the  formula 
C^H^NO*  and  the  name  Nectandria.  Two  other  alkaloids,  the  charac- 
ters of  which  have  not  yet  been  fully  investigated,  are  stated  to  have 
been  obtained  from  the  same  source. 

Bib  trio  Acid,  which  Maclagan  obtained  from  the  seeds,  is  described 
as  a  colourless,  crystalline,  deliquescent  substance,  fusing  at  150*  C.  and 
volatile  at  200"*  C,  then  forming  needle-shaped  groups. 

Commerce — The  supplies  of  greenheart  bark  are  extremely  un- 
certain, and  the  drug  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  the  market.  It  has 
been  imported  in  baiTels  containing  80  to  84  lb.  each,  or  in  bags  holding 
J  to  5  cwt 

Uses — The  bark  has  been  recommended  as  a  bitter  tonic  and 
febrifuge,  but  is  hardly  ever  emjiloyed  excei)t  in  the  form  of  what  is 
called  Hidphdte  of  Bibirine,  wliich,  as  we  have  said,  is  crude  Sulphate 
of  BuJ'ive.^  It  is  a  dark  amorphous  substance  which,  having  while  in 
a  syrupy  state  been  spread  out  on  glazed  plates,  is  obtain wl  in  thin 
translucent  lamina'.  We  find  it  to  yield  scarcely  one-third  of  its  weight 
of  the  pure  alkaloid. 

'  Flilckigcr,  XfiifiK    Jnhrhurh  fi'tr  Phar-  '  Mr.  W.  II.  Cami)l>cll,  of  (Jeorgetown, 

vincir,  xxxi.   (1869)257;    Pharm,  Journ.  TVincrara,  Ilia  AKSurcd  me  that  neither  the 

xi.  (1870)  102.  I>.irk  nor  its  .ilkaloiil  in  htOd  in  ctitcein  in 

•  Phann.  Journ.  xi.  (1870)  19.  the  colony. — D.H. 
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Sassafras  Root ;  F.  Bois  de  Sassafras,  Ligmtm  Sassafras  ; 

G.  Sassafrasholz. 

Botanical  Origin — Sassafnis  officinalis  Nees  (Laurus  Sassafrash.), 
a  tree  growing  in  North  America,  from  Canada,  southward  to  Florida  and 
Missouri.  In  the  north  it  is  only  a  shrub,  or  a  small  tree  20  to  30  feet 
high,  but  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  United  States,  and  especially  in 
Virginia  and  Carolina,  it  attains  a  height  of  40  to  100  feet.  The  leaves 
are  of  different  forms,  some  being  ovate  and  entire,  and  others  two-  or 
three-lobed,  the  former,  it  is  said,  appearing  earlier  than  the  latter. 

History — Monardes  relates  that  the  French  during  their  expedition 
to  Florida  (1562-1564)  cured  their  sick  with  the  wood  and  root  of  a  tree 
called  Sassafras,  the  use  of  which  they  had  learnt  from  the  Indians.* 
Laudonnifere,  who  was  a  member  of  that  expedition,  and  diligently  set 
forth  the  wonders  of  Florida,  observes  that,  among  forest  trees,  the  most 
remarkable  for  its  timber  and  especially  for  its  fragrant  bark,  is  that 
called  by  the  savages  Pavame  and  by  the  French  Sassafras} 

The  drug  was  known  in  Germany,  at  least  since  1582,  under  the 
above  names  or  also  by  that  of  Lignuin  Floridum  or  Fennd-woodj, 
Xylomarathrum,^ 

The  sassafras  tree  had  been  introduced  into  England  in  the  time  of 
Gerarde  {circa  1597),  who  speaks  of  a  specimen  growing  at  Bow.  At 
that  period  the  wood  and  bark  of  the  root  were  used  chiefly  in  the 
treatment  of  ague. 

In  1610,  a  paper  of  instructions  from  the  Government  of  England  to 
that  of  the  new  colony  of  Virginia,  mentions  among  commodities  to  be 
sent  home,  "  Small  sassafras  Bootes"  which  are  "  to  be  drawen  in  the 
winter  and  dryed  and  none  to  be  medled  with  in  the  somer ; — and  yet 
is  woi-the  £50  and  better  per  tonne."*  The  shipments  were  afterwards 
much  overdone,  for  in  1622  complaint  is  made  that  other  things  than 
tobacco  and  sassafras^  were  neglected  to  be  shipped. 

Angelus  Sala,  an  Italian  chemist  living  in  Germany  about  the 
year  1610-1630,  in  distilling  sassafras  noticed  that  the  oil  was  heavier 
than  water  ;^  it  was  quoted  in  1683  in  the  tarifl^  of  the  apothe- 
cary of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  at  Dresden.^  John  Maud  in  1738  ob- 
tained crystals  of  safrol  as  long  as  4  inches  ;®  in  1844  they  were 
examined  by  Saint-Evre. 

Description — Sassafras  is  imported  in  large  branching  logs,  which 
often  include  the  lower  portion  of  the  stem,  6  to  12  inches  in  diameter.* 


^  Historia  medicinal  de  las  cosas  que  se 
traendenuestras  Indias  occidentales,  (Scvilla, 
1574)  51. 

2De  Laet.  ^'ovtut  Orbis,  1G33.  215.— 
Ren^  de  Laiulonniire,  I/istoire  notable  de  la 
Floride.   1586. 

»  Pharm.  Joum,  v.  (1876)  1023. 

*  Colonial  Papers^  vol.  i.  No.  23  (MS.  in 
the  Record  Office,  London). 

*  Colonial  Papers,  vol.  ii.  No.  4. 


*  Opera     medico-chymica,     Francofurti, 
1682,  p.  83. 

7  Fliickiger,  Documente  (quoted  at  p.  404, 
note  7)  70. 

*  PhiL    Trans.  B,  Soc.  of  London,  viii. 
(1809)  243. 

*  The  sassafras  logs  met  with  in  English 
trade  often  include  a  considerable  portion  of 
trunk-wood,  which,  as  well  as  the  Dark  that 
covers  it,  is  inert,  and  should  be  sawn  off 
and  rejected  before  the  wood  is  rasped^ 
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The  roots  proper,  which  diminish  in  size  down  to  the  thickness  of  a 
quill,  are  covered  with  a  dull,  rough,  spongy  bark.  This  bark  has  an 
inert,  soft  corky  layer,  beneath  which  is  a  firmer  inner  bark  of  brighter 
hue,  rich  in  essential  oil.  The  wood  of  the  root  is  light  and  easily  cut^ 
in  colour  of  a  dull  reddish  brown,  and  with  a  fragrant  odour  and  spicy 
taste  similar  to  that  of  the  bark  but  less  strong.  It  is  usually  sola  in 
the  shops  rasped  into  shavings. 

The  bark  of  the  root  {Cortex  sassafras)  is  a  separate  article  of 
commerce,  but  not  much  used  in  England.  It  consists  of  channelled, 
flattish,  or  curled,  irregular  fragments  seldom  exceeding  4  inches  long 
by  3  inches  broad  and  geneiully  much  smaller,  and  from  iV  ^  i  ^^  <^ 
inch  in  thickness.  The  inert  outer  layer  has  been  carefully  i*emoved, 
leaving  a  scarred,  exfoliating  surface.  The  inner  surface  is  finel}"^  striated 
and  exnibits  very  minute  shining  crystals.  The  bark  has  a  short,  corky 
fracture,  and  in  colour  is  a  bright  cinnamon  brown  of  various  shades,  it 
has  a  strong  and  agreeable  smell,  with  an  astringent,  aromatic,  bitterish 
taste. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  wood  of  the  root  exhibits,  in  trans- 
verse section,  concentric  rings  transversed  by  narrow  medullary  rays. 
Each  ring  contains  a  number  of  large  vessels  in  its  inner  part,  and  more 
densely  packed  cells  in  its  outer.  The  prevailing  part  of  the  wood 
consists  of  prosenchyme  cells.  Globular  cells,  loaded  with  yellow 
essential  oil,  are  distributed  among  the  woody  prosenchyme.  The  latter 
as  well  as  the  medullary  rays  abounds  in  starch. 

The  bark  is  rich  in  oil-cells  aud  also  contains  cells  filled  with 
mucilage ;  it  owes  its  spongy  appearance  and  exfoliation  to  the  formation 
of  secondary  cork  bands  (rhytidoma)  within  the  mesophloeum  and  even 
in  the  liber.  The  cortical  tissue  abounds  in  red  colouring  matter,  and 
further  contains  starch  and,  less  abundantly,  oxalate  of  calcium. 

Chemical  Composition — The  wood  of  the  root  yields  1  to  2  \yeT 
cent,  of  volatile  oil,*  and  the  root-bark  twice  as  much.  The  stem  and 
leaves  of  the  tree  contain  but  a  very  small  quantity.  The  oil,  which  as 
found  in  commerce  is  all  manufactured  in  America,  has  the  specific  odour 
of  sassafras,  and  is  colourless,  yellow,  or  reddish-brown,  according,  as 
the  distillers  assert,  to  the  character  of  the  root  employed.  As  the  colour  of 
the  oil  does  not  affect  its  flavour  and  market  value,  no  efibrt  is  made  to 
keep  separate  the  different  varieties  of  root. 

Oil  of  Sassafras  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1087  to  1*094,  increasing  somewhat 
by  age  (Procter).  When  cooled,  it  deposits  crystals  of  Safrol  or  Sassafras 
Camphor.  This  body,  which  we  obtained  in  the  form  of  hard,  four-  or  six- 
sided  prisms  with  the  odour  of  sassafras,  often  attaining  more  than  4 
inches  in  length  and  1  inch  in  diameter,  belongs  to  the  monosymmetric 
system,  as  shown  by  Arzruni.^  Safrol,  C*^H^"0'-,  liquefies  at  8***.5  C. 
(47'  F.),  having  at  12°  C.  a  sp.  gr.  of  111;  it  Iwils  at  232'  C,  and  is 
devoid  of  rotatory  power,  nor  is  it  soluble  in  alkalis.  The  researches 
of  Griinaux  and  Ruotte  (1869)  show  the  oil  to  contsiin  nine-tenths 
of  its  weight  of  Safrol  which  they  observed  only  in  the  liquid  state. 

'  According  to  information  obtained  by  Procter,  Khmi/  on  SuMMiifras  in  the  Proceed' 

Procter,  1 1  buflhcla  of  chips  (the  cliarge  of  a  iitgs  of  the  A  nierican  Phann.  AintociatioHf 

still)  yields  from  1  to  5  lb.  of  oil,  the  amount  18(U>.  217. 

varying  with  tlio  ouality  of  the  root  and  ^P<>Kgciid<)Hrsi4ni</f/^/i,  clviii.(  1876)  249, 

the  pniportion  of  i>ark  it  may  contain. —  with  hgures  of  tlie  crystals. 
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Another  constituent  of  sassafras  oil  has  been  termed  by  Grimaux 
and  Ruotte  Safrene;  it  boils  at  155°  to  157°  C,  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0*834 
and  the  formula  C^^H^^.  It  has  the  same  odour  as  safrol,  but  deviates 
the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right. 

It  was  further  found  by  the  same  observers  that  the  crude  oil  contains 
an  extremely  small  quantity  of  a  substance  of  the  phenol  class,  which 
can  be  removed  by  caustic  lye  and  separated  by  an  acid. 

We  succeeded  in  obtaining  this  substance  by  using  that  portion  of 
the  crude  oil  from  which  the  safrol  had  separated.  The  phenol 
remains  in  the  mother-liquor  after  it  has  again  been  cooled  and  has 
aflforded  a  new  crystallization  of  safrol.  The  phenol  thus  obtained 
assumes  a  beautiful  greenish  blue,  hue  on  addition  of  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  perchloride  of  iron. 

The  Sassarubin  and  SaasafHn  of  Hare  (1837)  are  impure  products 
of  the  decomposition  of  sassafras  oil  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid. 

The  bark  and  also  to  some  extent  the  wood,  in  both  cases  of  the 
root,  contain  tannic  acid  which  produces  a  blue  colour  with  persalts  of 
iron.  By  oxidation,  we  must  suppose,  it  is  converted  into  the  red 
colouring  matter  deposited  in  the  bark  and,  in  smaller  quantity,  in  the 
heart-wood  of  old  trees.  The  young  wood  is  nearly  white.  The  said 
red  substance  probably  agrees  with  that  to  which  Reinsch  in  1845  and 
1846  gave  the  name  of  Ibaasafrid,  and  is  doubtless  analogous  to  cin- 
chona-red and  ratanhia-red.  Reinsch  obtained  it  to  the  extent  of  9*2 
per  cent. 

Production  and  Commerce — Baltimore  is  the  chief  mart  for 
sassafras  root,  bark  and  oil,  which  are  brought  thither  from  within  a 
circuit  of  300  miles.  The  roots  are  extracted  from  the  ground  by  the 
help  of  levers,  partly  barked  and  partly  sent  untouched  to  the  market, 
or  are  cut  up  into  chips  for  distillation  on  the  spot.  Of  the  bark  as 
much  as  100,000  lb.  were  received  in  Baltimore  in  1866.  The  quantity 
of  oil  annually  produced  previous  to  the  war  is  estimated  at  15,000  to 
20,000  lb.  There  are  isolated  small  distillers  in  Pennsylvania  and 
West  New  Jersey,  who  are  allowed  by  the  owners  of  a  "sassafixca 
wilderness  "  to  remove  from  the  ground  the  roots  and  stumps  without 
charge.  Sassafras  root  is  not  medicinal  in  the  United  States,  the  more 
aromatic  root-bark  being  reasonably  preferred.^ 

Uses — Sassafras  is  reputed  to  be  sudorific  and  stimulant,  but  in 
British  practice  it  is  only  given  in  combination  with  sarsaparilla  and 
guaiacum.     Shavings  of  the  wood  are  sold  to  make  Sassafras  Tea. 

In  America  the  essential  oil  is  used  to  give  a  pleasant  flavour  to 
effervescing  drinks,  tobacco  and  toilet  soaps.^ 

Substitutes — The  odour  of  sassafras  is  common  to  several  plants  of 
the  order  Lauracew,  Thus  the  bark  of  Mesphilodaphne  Sassafras 
Meissn.,  a  tree  of  Brazil,  resembles  in  odour  true  sassafras.  We  have 
seen  a  very  thick  sassafras  bark  brought  from  India,  the  same  we  suppose 
as  that  which  Mason'  describes  as  abundantly  produced  in  Burma. 

The  bark  of  Atherosperma  moschatv/m  LEkbillardi^re,  an  Australian 
tree,  is  occasionally  exported  from  Australia  under  the  name  of  Sassafras 

^  Besides  this,  (he  pith  ofmnsc^ras  is  ulso  '  American  Joum.  o/Pharm,  1871.  470. 

there  used  as  a  popuUr  remedy ;  it  is  wi.-  "*  Bvrmah,  Us  ptopU  and  nat-iiral  pro- 

tirely  devoid  of  odour  and  taste,  and  is  ductions^  I860.  497. 
very  slightly  mucilaginous. 
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bark.  It  lias  the  odour  of  the  true  drug,  but  differs  from  it  by  its  grey 
colour. 

The  large  separate  cotyledons  of  two  lauraceous  trees  of  the  Rio 
Negro,  doubtfully  referred  by  Meissner  to  the  genus  Xectandi'a,  furnish 
the  so-called  Sasmfvas  iVu/«  or  Pitch  a  ry  or  Pilch  urim  Beaixs  of  BrazU, 
occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  old  drug  warehouses. 

On  the  Orinoko  and  in  Guiana  an  oleo-resin,  called  ScLSsatmA  Oil  or 
Laurel  Oily  is  obtained  by  boring  int<^  the  stem  of  Oreodaphne  opifera 
Nees,  which  sometimes  contains  a  cavit}'^  holding  a  large  quantity  of 
this  fluid.*  A  similar  oil  (Aceite  de  Sassafras)  is  affordeil  on  the  Rio 
Negro  by  Xectandra  Cyvibaruvi  Nees.* 


THYMELE^. 

CORTEX    MEZEREI. 

Mezereon  Bark;  F.  Ecorce  de  M^zeremi,  Bois  gevtil;  G.  Seidelbast^ 

Binde. 

Botanical  Origin — Daphne  Mezereuvi  L.,  an  erect  shrub,  1  to  3 
feet  high,  the  branches  of  which  are  crowded  with  purple  flowers  in  the 
early  spring,  before  the  full  expansion  of  the  oblong,  lanceolate,  de- 
ciduous leaves.  The  flowers  are  succeeded  by  red  berries.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  hilly  parts  of  almost  the  whole  of  Europe,  from  Italy  to 
the  Arctic  regions,  and  extends  eastward  to  Siberia.  In  Britain  it 
occurs  here  and  there  in  a  few  of  the  southern  and  midland  counties, 
and  even  reaches  Yorkshire  and  Westmoreland,  but  there  is  reason  to 
think  it  is  not  truly  indigenous.  Gerarde,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  it,  did  not  regard  it  as  a  British  plant. 

History — The  Arabian  phj'sicians  used  a  jilant  called  Mdzariytin, 
the  effects  of  which  they  compared  to  those  of  euphorbium ;  it  was 

t)robably  a  species  of  Dajthve.  The  word  vidzariyun  is,  we  are  told 
)y  competent  Ambic  scholars,  not  of  Arabic  origin,  but  in  all  probability 
derived  from  the  Greek  idiom,  in  which  however  we  are  unable  to  trace 
its  origin.  D.  Mezcreum  was  known  to  the  early  botanists  of  Europe, 
as  Daithnoides  Chamivhva,  Unpmhva,  Chamadaphne.  Tragus  de- 
scribed it  and  figured  it  in  154U  under  the  name  of  Mezcreum  Go'^ 
vuinicvju.  The  bark  had  a  jJace  in  the  German  pharmacy  of  the  17th 
century  under  the  name  of  cortex  Cocco<jvidii  s.  Mczcrci ;  the  berries 
were  the  Cwca  tjnidia  s.  knidla  of  the  old  i)harmacy. 

Description — Mezereon  has  a  very  tough  and  fibrous  bark  easih' 
removed  in  long  strii^s  which  curl  inwards  as  tlioy  dry ;  it  is  collected 
in  w  inter  and  made  up  into  rolls  or  bundles.  The  bark,  which  rarely 
exceeds  v^V  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  has  an  internal  greyi.sh  or  reddish- 
brown  corky  coat  M'hich  is  easil}'  separable  from  a  green  inner  layer, 
white  and  satiny  on  the  side  next  the  wood.  That  of  younger  bi*anches 
is  marked  with  prominent  leaf-scars.  The  bark  is  too  tough  to  be 
broken,  but  ea.»^ily  teai*s  into  fibi*ous  strips.     When  fresh,  it  has  an 

•*  lirif.  duinna  at  tho  Paris  Kxhibition,  -  Sj>nii'o  in  J/o<»hr'/t  Journ,  of  Bot,  \\u 

W8,  Sect.  C.  ]).  7.  (ISV.)  -iTS. 
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unpleasant  odour  which  is  lost  in  drying;  its  taste  is  persistently 
burning  and  acrid.  Applied  in  a  moist  state  to  the  skin,  it  occasions, 
after  some  hours,  redness  and  even  vesication. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  cambial  zone  is  formed  of  about  ten 
rows  of  delicate  unequal  cells.  The  libre  consists  chiefly  of  simple  fibres 
alternating  with  parenchymatous  bundles,  and  traversed  by  medullary 
rays.  The  fibres  are  very  long, — frequently  more  than  3  mm.,  and  from 
5  to  10  mkm.  in  diameter,  their  walls  being  always  but  little  thickened. 
In  the  outer  part  of  the  liber  there  occur  bundles  of  thick-walled  bast- 
tubes,  while  chlorophyll  and  starch  granules  appear  generally  through- 
out the  middle  cortical  layer.  The  suberous  coat  is  made  up  of  about 
30  dense  rows  of  thin-walled  tabular  cells,  which  examined  in  a  tan- 
gential section,  have  an  hexagonal  outline.  Small  quantities  of  tannic 
matter  are  deposited  in  the  cambial  and  suberous  zones. 

Chemical  Composition — The  acrid  principle  of  mezereon  is  a 
resinoid  substance  contained  in  the  inner  bark;  it  has  not  yet  been 
examiaed.  The  fruits  were  found  by  Martins  (1862)  to  conUiin  more 
than  40  i^er  cent,  of  a  fatty,  vesicating  oil,  which  appears  to  be  likewise 
present  in  the  bark. 

The  name  Daphnin  has  been  given  to  a  crystallizable  substance 
obtained  by  Vauquelin  in  1808  from  Daphne  alpiTia,  and  afterwards 
found  by  C.  G.  Gmelin  and  Baer  in  the  bark  of  D.  Mezereum,  Zwenger 
in  1860  ascertained  it  to  be  a  glucoside  of  bitter  taste,  having  the 
composition  C"ir*0»  +  2  OIT,  the  same  as  that  of  iEsculin,  the 
fluorescing  principle  occurring  in  the  bark  of  JSsculvs  Hippocaa- 
tanum  and  the  root-bark  of  Oelaemiv/in  nitidum  Michaux  ((?.  sem- 
pervirens  Alton). — Coccognin,  isolated  in  1870  by  Casselmann  from  the 
fruits  of  D.  MezereuTti,  appears  to  be  closely  allied  to  if  not  identical 
with  daphnin. 

When  daphnin  is  boiled  with  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid, 
it  furnishes  Daphnetiny  C^H^O*  +  OH^,  described  by  Zwenger  as 
crystallizing  in  colourless  prisms.  By  dry  distillation  of  an  alcoholic 
extract  of  mezereon  bark,  the  same  chemist  obtained  UmbeUiferone 
(p.  322). 

Uses — Mezereon  taken  internally  is  supposed  to  be  alterative  and 
sudorific,  and  useful  in  venereal,  rheumatic  and  scrofulous  complaints  ; 
but  in  English  medicine  it  is  never  now  given  except  as  an  ingredient 
of  the  Compound  Decoction  of  Sarsaparilla  An  ethereal  extract  of 
the  bark  has  been  introduced  (1867)  as  an  ingredient  of  a  powerful 
stimulating  liniment.  On  the  Continent,  the  bark  itself,  soaked  in 
vinegar  and  water,  is  applied  with  a  bandage  as  a  vesicant. 

Substitutes — Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the  bark  of  the 
root  of  D.  MezereuTii,  the  herbalists  who  supply  the  London  druggists 
have  been  long  in  the  habit  of  substituting  that  of  D.  Laureola  L.,  an 
evergreen  species,  not  uncommon  in  woods  and  hedge-sides  in  several 
parts  of  England.  The  British  Phai^iacopoeia  (1864  and  1867)  permits 
Cortex  Mezerei  to  be  obtained  indiscriminately  from  either  of  these 
species,  and  does  not  follow  the  London  College  in  insisting  on  the 
h(irk  of  the  root  alone.  That  of  the  stem  of  D.  Laureola  coiTesponds  in 
structure  with  the  bark  of  the  true  mezereon,  but  wants  the  prominent 
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leaf-scars  that  mark  the  upper  branches  of  the  latter ;  it  is  reputed  to 
be  somewhat  less  acrid  than  mezereon  bark.  The  mezereon  bark  of 
English  trade  is  now  mostly  imported  from  Germany,  and  seems  to  be 
derived  from  D,  Mezereum. 

In  France,  use  is  made  of  the  stem-bark  of  D.  Gnidiavi  L.,  a  shrub 
growing  throughout  the  whole  Mediterranean  region  as  far  as  Morocco. 
The  bark  is  dark  grey  or  brown,  marked  with  numerous  whitish  leaf- 
scars,  which  display  a  very  regular  spiral  arrangement.  The  leaves 
themselves,  some  of  which  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  drug,  are 
sharply  mucronate  and  very  narrow.  As  to  structural  peculiarities, 
the  bark  of  D.  GnuUum  has  the  medullary  rays  more  obvious  and 
more  loaded  with  tannic  matters  than  those  of  JJ.  Mezereum;  but  the 
middle  cortical  layer  is  less  developed.  The  bark,  which  is  called 
Ecorce  de.  Onorii,  is  employed  as  an  epispastic. 


ARTOCARPACE^. 

CARIC^. 

Friictus  Caricce,  Fici;  Fi{jfi;  F.  Figues;  G.  Feigen, 

Botanical  Origin — Flcus  Carica  L.,  a  deciduous  tree,  15  to  20  feet 
in  height,  with  large  rough  leaves,  forming  a  handsome  mass  of  foliace. 

The  native  country  of  the  fig  stretches  from  the  steppes  of  the 
Eastern  Aral,  along  the  south  and  south-west  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea 
(Ghilan,  Mazanderan,  and  the  Caucasus),  through  Kurdistan,  to  Asia 
Minor  and  Syria.  In  these  countries  the  fig-tree  ascends  into  the 
mountain  region,  gix>wing  undoubtedly  wild  in  the  Taurus  at  an 
elevation  of  4,800  feet.* 

The  fig-tree  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  where  with 
the  vine  it  often  stands  as  the  symbol  of  peace  and  plenty.  The  fig 
was  not  known  in  Greece,  the  Archipelago,  and  the  neighbouring  coasts 
of  Asia  Minor  during  the  Homeric  age,  though  both  were  very  common 
in  the  time  of  Plato.  The  fig-tree  was  early  introduced  into  Italy, 
whence  it  reached  Sjmin  and  Gaul.  In  the  opinion  of  ^mheontologists 
the  fig-tree  was  originally  indigenous  to  the  last-named  Mediterranean 

regions. 

Cliarlemagne,  A.D.  812,  ordered  its  cultivation  in  Central  Europe. 
It  was  brought  to  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  by  Cardinal 
Pole,  whose  trees  still  exi.st  in  the  garden  of  Laml>eth  Palace.  But  it 
had  certainly  been  in  cultivation  at  a  much  earlier  i>eri(Kl,  for  the 
historian  Matthew  Paris  relates'  that  the  vear  1257  was  so  inclement 
that  apples  and  pears  were  scarce  in  England,  and  that  ,/i*/^,  cherries, 
and  plums  totally  failed  to  ripen. 

At  the  present  day  the  fig-tree  is  found  cultivated  in  most  of  the 
temperate  countries  both  of  tlie  Old  and  New  World.'  It  is  met  with 
in  tne  plains  of  north-western  India,  and  in  the  outer  hills  of  the 
north-western  Himalaya  as  high  as  5,000  feet;  also  in  the  Dekkan, 
and  in  Beluchistan  and  Afghanistan. 

>Ritter,  Ertikundf  von  Antn^  vii.  (1S44)  «Intr(Hlucc<l  into  Mexico  by  Cortez  about 

2.  M4.  A.i>.  1,V»0. 

Kmg,  UiM.,  BoW«  ed.,  iii.  (1854)  25r>. 
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History — Vigs  were  a  valued  article  of  food  among  the  ancient 
Hebrews  *  and  Greeks,  as  they  are  to  the  pi*esent  day  in  the  warmer 
countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean.*  In  the  time  of  Pliny  many 
varieties  were  in  cultivation  The  Latin  word  Carica  was  first  used  to 
designate  the  dried  fig  of  Caria,  a  strip  of  country  in  Asia  Minor 
opposite  Rhodes,  an  esteemed  variety  of  the  fruit  corresponding  to  the 
Smyrna  fig  of  modern  times. 

In  a  diploma  granted  by  Chilperic  II.,  king  of  the  Franks,  to  the 
monastery  of  Corbie,  a.d.  716,  mention  is  made  of  " Kaingas"  in  con- 
nection with  dates,  almonds  and  olives,  by  which  we  think  dried  figs 
(Caricce)  were  intended.*  Dried  figs  were  a  regular  ai*ticle  of  trade 
during  the  middle  ages,  from  the  southern  to  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe.  In  1380  the  citizens  of  Bruges,  in  regulating  the  duties 
which  the  **  Lombards,"  i.e.  Italians,  had  to  pay  for  their  imports, 
quoted  also  figs  from  Cyprus  and  from  Marbella,  a  place  south-west  of 
Hal^ga.^ 

In  England  the  average  price  between  A.D.  1264  and  1398  was 
about  \\d,  per  lb.,  raisins  and  currants  being  2Jd' 

Description — A  fig  consists  of  a  thick,  fleshy,  hollow  receptacle  of 
a  pear-shaped  form,  on  the  inner  face  of  which  grow  a  multitude  of 
minute  fruits.*  This  receptacle,  which  is  provided  with  an  orifice  at 
the  top,  is  at  first  green,  tough  and  leathery,  exuding  when  pricked  a 
milky  juice.  The  orifice  is  surrounded,  and  almost  closed  by  a  number 
of  thick,  fleshy  scales,  near  which  and  within  the  fig,  the  male  flowers 
are  situated,  but  they  are  often  wanting  or  are  not  fully  developed. 
The  female  flowers  stand  further  within  the  receptacle,  in  the  body  of 
which  they  are  closely  packed ;  they  are  stalked,  have  a  5-leafed 
perianth  and  a  bipartite  stigma.  The  ovary,  which  is  generally  one- 
celled,  becomes  when  ripe  a  minute,  dry,  hard  nut,  popularly  regarded 
as  a  seed. 

As  the  fig  advances  to  maturity,  the  receptacle  enlarges,  becomes 
softer  and  more  juicy,  a  saccharine  fluid  replacing  the  acrid  milky 
sap.  .It  also  acquires  a  reddish  hue,  while  its  exterior  becomes 
purple,  brown,    or   yellow,   though    in    some   varieties   it   continues 

Cen.     The  fresh  fig  has  an  agreeable  and  extremely  saccharine  taste, 
)  it  wants  the  juiciness  and  refreshing  acidity  that  characterize 
many  other  fruits. 

If  a  fig  is  not  gathered  its  stalk  loses  its  firmness,  the  fruit  hangs 
pendulous  from  the  branch,  begins  to  shrivel  and  become  more  and  more 
saccharine  by  loss  of  water,  and  ultimately,  if  the  climate  is  favourable, 
it  assumes  the  condition  of  a  dried  fig.  On  the  large  scale  however,  figs 
are  not  dried  on  the  tree,  but  are  gathered  and  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
air  in  light  trays  till  they  acquire  the  proper  degree  of  dryness.     They 


->Se6  in  particular  1  Sam.  xxv.  18  and 
1  Chron.  xii.  40 ;  where  we  read  of  large 
supplies  of  dried  figs  being  provided  for 
the  use  of  fighting  men.  A&o  x^um.  xx.  5 ; 
Jer.  xxiv.  2;  2  I^g.  xx.  7. 

*0n  the  Riviera  of  Genoa  dried  figs 
«aten  with  bread  are  a  common  winter  food 
of  the  peasantry. 

*Paraessus,  Diplomaia,  CharUXj  etc.,  ii. 
(1849)  309 


*B€ces8e  und  andere  Akten  der  JIansetage, 
ii.  (Leipzig,  1872)  235. 

» Rogers,  Hist,  of  Agriculture  and  Prices 
in  Bhigtand,  i.  (1866)  632. 

*Albertus  Magnus,  in  allusion  to  the 
peculiar  growth  of  the  fig,  remarks  that 
the  tree  "fructum  autem  profert  sine 
flore."  Page  386  of  the  wort  quoted  in 
the  Appendix. 
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Microscopic  Structure — Trie  outer  layer  ...fa  drie*i  ti:r  is  made  up 
«•!'  Mijinll,  tlili'k-walh.-d  and  <l»-nw.ly  packe<i  cell*.  >..-k  a«  to  form  a  kinduf 
nkiii  Till-  iiiiiirr  |;lx  panMic-liyiu*.'  c-^asists  •if  lar^rer  thin-wailed  cells. 
liJiM'i'irtl  l»v  viisi'ular  liuii'lles  and  larje.  siiirhtiy  bninche-i,  laticiferoas 
vi'.'.'ii'l'i.  Till*  lutti-r  contain  a  ^^^raniilar  5uV>stance  n'_«t  s-^IuMe  in  water. 
Ill  till*  iiiin'iirliyiiH',  stollatc  crystals  of  oxalate  of  caleiuzn  occur,  but  in 
lilt  niiiMiiliTalilt*  ihiiiiIht. 

(Mirinic'iil  Composition — The  chemical  changes  which  take  place 
ill  Mill  li",  iliiiiii;f  niatiinition  arc  imp^^rtant,  hut  no  researches  hare 
\i  I  Imm<m  niiKJM  I'nr  (licir  I'liiridatinn.  The  chief  chemical  sul>stance  in 
lliM  n|>i>  (i;;  i'l  j^'nipr  sni^'ar,  which  constitutes  from  ijO  to  70  per  cent. 
Ill  I  III*  iIimmI  I'l  nit-,  (iiiiii  and  fatty  matter  appear  to  be  present  only  in 
\i»i\  innll  i|iiiiiilit.y.  \\v.  have  observed  that  unripe  tigs  are  rich  in 
iiliiii'li 

rititliulion  iiiid  Commerce — Dried  figs  were  imported  into  the 
linli'.!  I\ni".il'»in  «<»  l'*^7-  t«»  tlu!  amount  of  141,847  cwt.,  of  which 
'M  ,  'li\\l  \\iMi« '.lii|i|iiMl  from  Asiatic 'J'urkey,  the  remainder  being  from 
r«Min.\il  N|itHii,  (hi*  Au'.ti'inn  territories  and  other  countries.  In  1876 
i)i»'  nn|>.>il  •  Will'   hl^i.Tt'.'J  rwl..  valiiefl  at  £31.S,717. 

I\  »!  umm  ».    Ml   (In*   (luir  of  Mi'sscilia,  (ireoce,  and  Cosenza  in  the 
\\  ill  m  |Mi«\inro  I'l  rtilnliiia  rilfriorc,  aro  also  particularly  known  as 
ni'i'Uui.-    ii.  .   i,«    Mimo    parlN   of  <'onlinental   Kuroi)e.     In   1S7G  the 
I  .|'  Ml    I'l  l\  tlihi.ii  \  I.I  Tih-.h*  \vi»n«  DA  millions  of  kilogrammes. 

^'m  .     Pm.  «l  lii; .  Mio  iluMiv.hl  (o  ho  sli<;htly  laxative,  and  as  such  are 
•  ■  •  I  i>««iill\  ii .  »Mimu'ihli'J  in  lijiMlnal  eonstipation.    They  enter  into  the 

\   'iin»i«  ui.'iit'l  I.'     •»..*".  i«  N,  (,• /'if 
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'  *■•    ''      W   ;;.,;•;/,  s,   V.  Mttrts:  Vt,  Maulbcrrcii. 

\\^*\.^\^^s  \\  \»ni;m      W,-  .:•.,...;/, i  L  .  a  ham  isomo  busli}^  tree,  about 

iy\  !,,»   in  li.  iilu    .M,«\Mn»;  wiM  III  Noithi'in  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and 

,f.,       Miihi  in  \'\\\\  \u\\\  iiMM.Mi*  aN  I'm-  as  iVrsia,     In   It^ly,  it  was  em- 

'   •'•    «*■»  »    •  M.|.»ii'l  I.I  llii'  I  .•iiilnii         ,••  KI,.,,,,.  |.'mH"|  in  i)n,I,al.lv  ft  corruption  «»f 

»..|.«    !,■    ,li.,,l    II    .    .1      III',  lu'i    ijiiJiliix         *'»*'''''»» ^""l*  •/''•'«^  Bignifylllg/mM.^/ilVX•^</. 
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ployed  for  feeding  the  silkworm  until  about  the  year  1434,  when  M,  alba 
L.  was  introduced  from  the  Levant/  and  has  ever  since  been  commonly 
preferred.  Yet  in  Greece,  in  many  of  the  Greek  islands,  Calabria  and 
Corsica,  the  species  planted  for  the  silkworm  is  still  if.  nigra,. 

The  mulberry  tree  is  now  cultivated  throughout  Europe,  yet,  except- 
ing in  the  regions  named,  by  no  means  abundantly.  It  ripens  its  fruit 
in  England,  as  well  as  in  Southern  Sweden  and  Qottland,  and  in  Chris- 
tiania  (Schiibeler). 

History — The  mulberry  tree  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament," 
and  by  most  of  the  early  Greek  and  Roman  writera.  Among  the  large 
number  of  useful  plants  ordered  by  Charlemagne  (A.D.  812)  to  be 
cultivated  on  the  imperial  farms,  the  mulberry  tree  (Morarius)  did  not 
escape  notice.'  We  meet  with  it  also  in  a  plan  sketched  A.D.  820,  for 
the  gardens  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall  in  Switzerland.*  The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  mulberry  in  Spain  is  implied  by  a  reference  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  Syrup  of  Muiberriea  in  the  Calendar  of  Cordova,*  which  dates 
from  the  year  961. 

A  curious  reference  to  mulberries,  proving  them  to  have  been  far 
more  esteemed  in  ancient  times  than  at  present,  occui*s  in  the  statutes 
of  the  abbey  of  Corbie  of  Normandy,  in  which  we  find  a  Brevis  de  MeUe, 
showing  how  much  honey  the  tenants  of  the  monastic  lands  were 
required  to  pay  annually,  followed  by  a  statement  of  the  quantity  of 
Mulberries  which  each  farm  was  expected  to  supply.^ 

Description — The  tree  bears  unisexual  catkins;  the  female,  of  an 
ovoid  form,  consists  of  numerous  flowers  with  green  four-lobed  perianths 
and  two  linear  stigmas.  The  lobes  of  the  perianth  overlapping  each 
other  become  fleshy,  and  by  their  lateral  aggregation  form  the  spurious 
berry,  which  is  shortly  stalked,  oblong,  an  inch  in  length,  and,  when 
ripe,  of  an  intense  purple.  By  detaching  a  single  fruit,  tihe  lobes  of  the 
former  perianth  may  be  still  discerned.  Each  fruit  encloses  a  hard 
lenticular  nucule,  covering  a  pendulous  seed  with  curved  embryo  and 
fleshy  albumen. 

MulbeiTies  are  extremely  juicy  and  have  a  refreshing,  subacid, 
saccharine  taste;  but  they  are  devoid  of  the  fine  aroma  that  distin- 
guishes many  fruits  of  the  order  Roaacece, 

Chemical  Composition — In  an  analysis  made  by  H.  van  Hees 
(1857)  100  parts  of  mulberries  yielded  the  following  constituents: — 

Glucose  and  uncrystallizable  sugar  .        .         .     919 

Free  acid  (supposed  to  be  nudic)    .  .         .1*86 

Albuminous  matter 0*39 

Pectic  matter,  fat,  salts,  and  gum    ....     203 

Ash 0-57 

Insoluble  matters  (the  seeds,  pectose,  cellulose,  &c.)    1*25 
Water '    .        .  84-71 

>  A.  De  Candolle,  O^ogr.  botanique,  ii.  *  F.    Keller,    Bauriss   des   KolsUra  8. 

(1855)  856.  Oallen,  facsimile,  Zurich,  1844. 

«  2  Sam.  V.  23,  24.  »  Le  CaUndrUr  de  Cordoue  de  Fannie  %1, 

*  Pertz,  MonuTnenta  Qei-manke  hUtorica,  public  par  R.  Dozy,  Leyde,  1873.  67. 

Leges,  iii.  (1835)  181.— Consult  also  Hehn,  *  6u6rard,  Polyptique  de  FAbbi  ImUnm, 

Kuiturpjlanzen,  1877.  Paris,  IL  335. 
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With  regard  to  the  results  of  researches  on  other  edible  fruits,  made 
about  the  same  time  in  the  laboratory  of  Fresenius,  it  would  appear 
that  the  mulberry  is  one  of  the  most  saccharine,  being  only  surpassed 
by  the  cherry  (1079  of  sugar)  and  grape  (106  to  19-0).^  It  is  richer 
in  sugar  than  the  following,  namely  : — 

Raspberries,  yielding  4    per  cent,  of  sugar  and  1*48  of  (malic)  acid. 
Strawberries       „         5*7         „  „  1*31  „         „ 

Whortleberries  „         5*8         „  „  1*34 

Currants  „        61         „  „  204 

The  amount  of  free  acid  in  the  mulberry  is  not  small,  nor  is  it  exces- 
sive. The  small  proportion  of  insoluble  matters  is  worthy  of  notice  in 
comparison,  for  instance  with  the  whortleberry,  which  contains  no  less 
than  13  per  cent  The  colouring  matter  of  the  mulbeny  has  not 
been  examined.  The  acid  is  probably  not  simply  malic,  but  in  part 
tartaric. 

Uses — The  sole  use  in  medicine  of  mulberries  is  for  the  preparation 
of  a  syrup  employed  to  flavour  or  colour  any  other  medicines.  In 
Greece,  the  fruit  is  submitted  to  fermentation,  thereby  furnishing  an 
inebriating  beverage. 


CANNABINEJE. 

HERBA   CANNABIS. 

Cannabis  hidica ;  Indian  Hemp;  F.  Channre  Tndien ;  G.  Hanfkraut 

Botanical  Origin — Ca/nnabia  aativa  L.,  Common  Hemp,  an  annual 
dicecious  plant,  native  of  Western  and  Central  Asia,  cultivated  in  tem- 
perate as  well  as  in  tropical  countries. 

It  grows  wild  luxuriantly  on  the  banks  of  the  lower  Ural  and  Volga 
near  the  Caspian  Sea,  extending  thence  to  Persia,  the  Altai  range,  and 
Northern  and  Western  China.  It  is  found  in  Kashmir  and  on  the 
Himalaya,  growing  10  to  12  feet  high,  and  thriving  vigorously  at  an 
elevation  of  6000  to  10,000  feet.  It  likewise  occurs  in  Tropical  Africa^ 
on  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  as  well  as  in  the  central  tracts 
watered  by  the  Congo  and  Zambesi,  but  whether  truly  indigenous  is 
doubtful.  It  has  been  naturalized  in  Brazil,  north  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
the  seeds  having  been  brought  thither  by  the  negroes  from  Western 
Africa.  The  cultivation  of  hemp  is  carried  on  in  many  parts  of  conti- 
nental Europe,  but  especially  in  Central  and  Southern  Russia^ 

The  hemp  plant  grown  in  India  exhibits  certain  differences  as  con- 
trasted with  that  cultivated  in  Europe,  which  were  noticed  bv  Rum- 
phius  in  the  17th  century,  and  which  (about  a.d.  1790),  induced  Lamarck 
to  claim  for  the  former  plant  the  rank  of  a  distinct  species,  under  the 
UAme  of  Can  nab Iti  ind tea.  But  the  variations  observed  in  the  two 
plants  are  of  so  little  botanical  importance  and  are  so  inconstant,  that 
the  maintenance  of  C  indica  as  distinct  from  C  aativa  has  been 
abandoned  by  general  consent 

'  The  fig  excepted,  which  ia  much  more  Baccharine  than  any. 
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In  a  medicinal  point  of  view,  there  is  a  wide  dissimilarity  between 
hemp  grown  in  India  and  that  produced  in  Europe,  the  former  being 
vastly  more  potent.  Yet  even  in  India  there  is  much  variation,  for, 
according  to  Jameson,  the  plant  grown  at  altitudes  of  6000  to  8000 
feet  affords  the  resin  known  as  Charas,  which  cannot  be  obtained  from 
that  cultivated  on  the  plains.^ 

History — Hemp  has  been  propagated  on  account  of  its  textile  fibre 
and  oily  seeds  from  a  remote  period. 

The  ancient  Chinese  herbal  called  Rh-ya,  written  about  the  5th  cen- 
tury B.C.,  notices  the  fact  that  the  hemp  plant  is  of  two  kinds,  the  one 
producing  seeds,  the  other  flowers  only.*  In  Susruta,  Charaka  and 
other  early  works  on  Hindu  medicine,  hemp  (ffhanga)  is  mentioned 
as  a  remedy.  Herodotus  states  that  hemp  grows  in  Scythia  both 
wild  and  cultivated,  and  that  the  Thracians  made  garments  from 
it  which  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  linen.  He  also  describes 
how  the  Scythians  expose  themselves  as  in  a  bath  to  the  vapour 
of  the  seeds  thrown  on  hot  coals.^ 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  appear  to  have  been  unacquainted  with 
the  medicinal  powers  of  hemp,  unless  indeed  the  care-destroying 
T!ftpr€v6€9  should,  as  Royle  has  supposed,  be  referred  to  this  plant. 
According  to  Stanislas  Julien,*  ansesthetic  powers  were  ascribed  by  the 
Chinese  to  preparations  of  hemp  as  early  as  the  commencement  of  the 
8rd  century. 

The  employment  of  hemp  both  medical  and  dietetic  appears  to  have 
spread  slowly  through  India  and  Persia  to  the  Arabians,  amongst  whom 
the  plant  was  used  in  the  early  middle  ages.  The  famous  heretical  sect 
of  Mahomedans,  whose  murderous  deeds  struck  terror  into  the  hearts 
of  the  Crusaders  during  the  11th  and  12th  centuries,  derived  their  name 
of  Hashiahin,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  written,  assdsains,  from  hashish  the 
Arabic  for  hemp,^  which  in  certain  of  their  rites  they  used  as  an  in- 
toxicant.* In  1 286  of  our  era,  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  Bibars  al  Bondokdary, 
1)rohibited  the  sale  of  hashish,  the  monopoly  of  which  had  been 
eased  before.^ 

The  use  of  hemp  (bhang)  in  India  was  particularly  noticed  by  Gktrcia 
de  Orta  *  (1563),  and  the  plant  was  subsequently  figured  by  Rheede,  who 
described  the  drug  as  largely  used  on  the  Malabar  coast.  It  would  seem 
about  this  time  to  have  been  imported  into  Europe,  at  least  occasionally, 
for  Berlu  in  his  Treasury  of  Drugs,  1690,  describes  it  as  coming  from 
Bantam  in  the  East  Indies,  and  "  of  an  vafatuaiiTtg  quality  and  per- 
nicious use!' 

It  was  Napoleon's  expedition  to  Egypt  that  was  the  means  of  again 


*  Joura,  qftlie  Agric  and  Hortic,  Soc,  of 
India,  viii.  167. 

'  Bretschneider,  On  Chinese  Botanical 
Works,  1870.  5.  10.  Part  of  the  Bh-ya 
was  written  in  the  12th  cent.  b.c. 

*  Rawlinson's  translation,  iii.  (1859)  book 
4,  chap.  74-5. 

*  Comptes  Bendus,  xxviii.  (1849)  195. 

^  Hence  the  words  assassin  and  assassi' 
note.  Weil,  however,  is  of  opinion  that 
the  word  a^assin  is  more  probably  derived 
from  sikkin,  a  dagger. —  OeschiclUe  der 
Ckcd^en,  iv.  (1860)  101. 


*  The  miscreant  who  assassinated  Justice 
Norman  at  Calcutta,  20  Sept  1871,  is  said 
to  have  acted  under  tiie  influence  of  Juuhish, 
Bellew  [Indus  to  the  Tigris,  1874.  218) 
states  that  the  Afghan  chief  who  murdered 
Dr.  Forbes  in  1842,  had  for  some  da3rs  pre- 
viously been  more  or  less  intoxicated  with 
Charas  or  Bliang, 

'  Quatremtre,  Memoires  sur  PEgypte  ii. 
(1811)  504,  according  to  MakrisL 

*  CoUoquios  dos  simples  e  drogas  e  couscu 
medicinaes  da  India,  ed.  2  Luboa,  1872, 
27. 
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calling  attention  to  the  peculiar  properties  of  hemp,  by  the  accounts  of 
De  Sacy  (1809)  and  Rouger  (1810).  But  the  introduction  of  the  Indian 
drug  into  European  medicine  is  of  still  more  recent  date,  and  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  experiments  made  in  Calcutta  by  O'Shaughnessy  in  1838-39/ 
Although  the  astonishing  effects  produced  in  India  by  the  administn^ 
tion  of  preparations  of  hemp  are  seldom  witnessed  in  the  cooler  climate 
of  Britain,  the  powers  of  the  drug  are  sufficiently  manifest  to  give  it  an 
established  place  in  the  pharmacopoeia. 

Production — Though  hemp  is  grown  in  many  parts  of  India,  yet 
as  a  drug  it  is  chiefly  produced  in  a  limited  area  in  the  districts  of 
Bogra  and  Rajshahi,  north  of  Calcutta,  where  the  plant  is  cultivated  for 
the  purpose  in  a  systematic  manner.  The  retail  sale,  like  that  of  opium 
and  spirits,  is  restricted  by  a  license,  which  in  1871-2  produced  to  the 
Government  of  Bengal  about  £120,000,  while  upon  opium  (chiefly  con- 
sumed in  Assam)  the  amount  raised  was  £310,000.^  Bhang  is  one  of 
the  principal  commodities  imported  into  India  from  Turkestan. 

Description — The  leaves  of  hemp  have  long  stalks  with  small 
stipules  at  their  bases,  and  are  composed  of  5  to  7  lanceolate-acuminate 
leaflets,  sharply  serrate  at  the  margin.  The  loose  panicles  of  male 
flowers,  and  tne  short  spikes  of  female  flowers,  are  produced  on  separate 
plants,  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  fruits,  called  Henip-^eeas,  are 
small  grey  nuts  or  achenes,  each  containing  a  single  oily  seed.  In 
common  with  other  plants  of  the  order,  hemp  abounds  in  silica  which 
gives  a  roughness  to  its  leaves  and  stems.  In  European  medicine,  the 
only  hemp  employed  is  that  grown  in  India,  which  occurs  in  two  prin- 
cipal forms,  namely: — 

1.  Bha^ufy  Siddhi  or  Sabzl  (Hindu3tani) ;  Hadilsk  or  Qinnaq 
(Arabic).  This  consists  of  the  dried  leaves  and  small  stalks,  which  are 
of  a  dark  green  colour,  coarsely  broken,  and  mixed  with  here  and  there 
a  few  fruits.  It  has  a  peculiar  but  not  unpleasant  odour,  and  scarcely 
any  taste.  In  India,  it  is  smoked  either  with  or  without  tobacco,  but 
more  commonly  it  is  made  up  with  flour  and  various  additions  into  a 
sweetmeat  or  majun,^  of  a  green  colour.  Another  form  of  taking  it  is 
that  of  an  infusion,  made  by  immersing  the  pounded  leaves  in  cold 
water. 

2.  Ganja  (Hindustani) ;  Qinnab  (Arabic) ;  Giutza  *  of  the  London 
drug-brokers.  These  are  the  flowering  or  fruiting  shoots  of  the  female 
plant,  and  consist  in  some  samples  of  straight,  stiff,  woody  stems  some 
inches  long,  suiTounded  by  the  upward  bmnching  flower-stalks ;  in 
others  of  more  succulent  and  much  shorter  shoots,  2  to  3  inches  long, 
and  of  less  regular  form.  In  either  case,  the  shoots  have  a  compressed 
and  glutinous  appearance,  are  veiy  brittle,  and  of  a  brownish-green 
hue.  In  odour  and  in  the  absence  of  taste  ganja  resembles  bhang.  It 
is  said  that  after  the  leaves  which  constitute  bhang  have  been  gathered, 

Han/,  by  Dr.  G.  Martius  (Erlangen,  1S55). 

*  Blue  Book  quoted  at  p.  52,  note  1. 

*  Magi-oun  is  the  Persian  name  for  elec- 
tuaries, of  which  inoro  thau  70  are  found, 
for  instance,  in  the  PharmncoixxUi  Penica 
(see  A|>i>endix,  Angclus),  p.  291  to  321. 

^  This   name  is  not  used  in  India,  but 
seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  yanjcL 


^  For  a  notice  of  them,  see  O'Shaughnessy, 
On  the  preparation  of  the  Indian  Jlemp 
or  OuHJafi,  Calcutta,  1S39;  also  Bentfal 
DUpenaatory,  Calcutta,  1842.  579-604. 
An  immense  number  of  references  to 
writers  who  have  touched  on  the  medicinal 
'mrtles  of  hemp,  will  be  found  in  the 
iborate  essaj  entitled  Stadien  Uber  den 
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shoots  si)rout  from  the  stem,  and  that  these  picked  off  and  dried 
what  is  called  gaiija} 

Ihemical  Composition — The   most    interesting    constituents    of 

i^p,  from  a  medical  point  of  view,  are  the  resin  and  volatile  oil, 

|The  former  was  first  obtjiined  in  a  state  of  comparative  purity  by 

bod  H.  Smith  in  1846.2     It  is  a  brown  amorphous  solid,  burning  with 

•right  white  flame  and  leaving  no  ash.     It  has  a  very  potent  action 

len  taken   internally,  two-thirds  of  a  grain  acting  as  a  powerful 

>tic,  and  one  grain  producing  complete  intoxication.     From  the 

^riments  of  Messrs.  Smith,  it  seems  to  us  impossible  to  doubt  that 

■  this  resin  the  energetic  effects  of  cannabis  are  mainly  due. 

When  water  is  repeatedly  distilled  from  considerable  quantities  of 

ip,  fresh  lots  of  the  latter  being  used  for  each  operation,  a  volatile 

lighter  than  water  is  obtained,  together  with  ammonia.     This  oil, 

titling  to  the  observations  of  Personne  (1857),  is  amber-coloured, 

*has  an  oppressive  hemp-like  smell.      It  sometimes  deposits  an 

idance  of  small  crystals.     With  due  precautions  it  may  be  sepamted 

^to  two  bodies,  the  one  of  which,  named  by  Personne  Cannabene,^ 

liquid  and  colourless,  with  the  formula  C^^H^ ;  the  other,  which  is 

iH^illkllea  Hydride  of  Cannabene,  is  a  solid,  separating  from  alcohol  in  platy 
[JitryBtala  to  which  Personne  assigns  the  formula  C^^H^.  He  asserts  that 
1^  Winabene  has  indubitably  a  physiological  action,  and  even  claims  it  as 
j^  the  sole  active  principle  of  hemp.  Its  vapour  he  states  to  produce  when 
j^  breathed  a  singular  sensation  of  shuddering,  a  desire  of  locomotion, 
•0  followed  by  prostration  and  sometimes  by  syncope.*  Bohlig  in  1840 
observed  similar  effects  from  the  oil,  which  he  obtained  from  the  fresh 
.    herb,  just  after  flowering,  to  the  extent  of  0*3  per  cent. 

It  remains  to  be  proved  whether  an  alkaloid  is  present  in  hemp,  as 
suggested  by  Preobraschensky. 

The  other  constituents  of  hemp  are  those  commonly  occurring  in 
other  plants.     The  leaves  yield  nearly  20  per  cent,  of  ash. 

As  to  the  resin  of  Indian  hemp.  Solas  and  Francis  in  treating  it  with 
nitric  acid,  converted  it  into  Oxycannahin,  C^H*^N*0^.  This  interesting 
substance  may,  they  say,  be  obtained  in  large  prisms  from  a  solution  in 
methylic  alcohol.  It  melts  at  176*  C.  and  then  evaporates  without 
decomposition ;  it  is  neutral."  One  of  us  (F.)  has  endeavoured  to  obtain 
it  from  the  purified  resin  of  charas,  but  without  success. 

Uses — Hemp  is  employed  as  a  soporific,  anodyne,  antispasmodic,  and 
as  a  nervous  stimulant.  It  is  used  in  the  form  of  alcoholic  extract, 
administered  either  in  a  solid  or  liquid  form.  In  the  East  it  is  con- 
sumed to  an  enormoas  extent  by  Hindus  and  Mahomedans,  who  either 


1  Powell,  Economic  Products  of  (he  Pun- 
jab, Roorkee,  I  (1868)  293. 

«  Phann.  Joum.  vi.  (1847)  171. 

•  Joum,  de  Pkarm.  xxxix.  (1857)  48 ; 
Custatt's  Jahre$heric1U  for  1857,  L  28. 

^  Penonne,  though  he  admits  the  activity 
of  the  resin  prej^ared  by  Smith's  process, 
contends  that  it  is  a  mixed  bodv,  and  that 
farther  purification  deprives  it  of  all  volatile 
matter  and  renders  it  inert.  This  is  not 
astonishing  when  one  finds  that  the  "puri- 
fication'* was  effected  by  treatment  with 


caustic  lime  or  soda  lime,  and  exposure  to 
a  temperature  of  3(X)^  C.  (572*»  F.)l  That 
the  resin  of  the  Edinburgh  chemists  does 
not  owe  its  activity  to  volatile  matter,  is 
proved  by  their  own  experiment  of  expos- 
mg  a  small  quantity  in  a  ver^  thin  layer 
to  82^  C.  for  8  hours  :  the  medicinal  action 
of  the  resin  so  treated  was  found  to  be  un- 
impaired. 

•  Dragendorff's /o^rMftcricA/,  1876.  98. 

•  Chemical  News,  xxiv.  (1871)  77. 
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smoke   it  with   tobacco,   or  swallow   it  in   combination  with   other 
substances/ 

Charas. 

No  account  of  hemp  as  a  drug  would  be  complete  without  some 
notice  of  this  substance,  which  is  regarded  as  of  great  importance  by 
Asiatic  nations. 

Charas  or  CJiurrus  is  the  resin  which  exudes  in  minute  drops  from 
the  yellow  glands,  with  which  the  plant  is  provided  in  increasing  num- 
ber according  to  the  elevated  temperature  (and  altitude  ?)  of  the 
country  where  it  grows.  The  varieties  of  hemp  richest  in  resin,  at 
least  in  the  Laos  country  in  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  scarcely  attain  the 
height  of  3  feet,  and  show  densely  curled  leaves.'  Charas  is  collected 
in  several  ways : — one  is  by  rubbing  the  tops  of  the  plants  in  the  hands 
when  the  seeds  are  ripe,  and  scraping  from  the  fingers  the  adhering 
resin.  Another  is  thus  performed : — men  clothed  in  leather  garments 
walk  about  among  growing  hemp,  in  doing  which  the  resin  of  the  plant 
attaches  itself  to  me  leather,  whence  it  is  from  time  to  time  scrapra  off. 
A  third  method  consists  in  collecting,  with  many  precautions  to  avoid 
its  poisonous  eifects,  the  dust  which  is  caused  when  heaps  of  dry  Uiang 
are  stirred  about.^ 

By  whichever  of  these  processes  obtained,  charas  is  of  necessity  a 
foul  and  crude  drug,  the  use  of  which  is  properly  excluded  from  civibssed 
medicine.  As  before  remarked  (p.  547)  it  is  not  obtainable  from  hemp 
grown  indiscriminately  in  any  situation  even  in  India,  but  is  only  to 
be  got  from  plants  produced  at  a  certain  elevation  on  the  hills. 

The  best  charas,  which  is  that  brought  from  Yarkand,  is  a  brown, 
earthy-looking  substance,  forming  compact  yet  friable,  irregular  masses 
of  considerable  size.  Examined  under  a  strong  pocket  lens,  it  appears 
to  be  made  up  of  minute,  transparent  grains  of  brown  resin,  agglutinated 
with  short  hairs  of  the  plant.  It  has  a  hemp-like  odour,  with  but  little 
taste  even  in  alcoholic  solution.  A  second  and  a  third  quality  of  Yar- 
kand charas  represent  the  substance  in  a  less  pure  state.  Charas  viewed 
under  the  microscope  exhibits  a  crystalline  structure,  due  to  inorganic 
matter.  It  yields  from  J  to  ^  of  its  weight  of  an  amorphous  resin, 
which  is  readily  dissolved  by  bisulphide  of  carbon  or  spirit  of  wine. 
The  resin  does  not  redden  litmus,  nor  is  it  soluble  in  caustic  potash.  It 
has  a  dark  brown  colour,  which  we  have  not  succeeded  in  removing  by 
animal  charcoal.  The  residual  part  of  charas  yields  to  water  a  little 
chloride  of  sodium,  and  consists  in  large  propoi-tion  of  carbonate  of 
calcium  and  peroxide  of  iron.  These  results  have  been  obtained  in 
examining  samples  from  Yarkand.*  Other  specimens  which  we  have 
also  examined,  have  the  aspect  of  a  compact  dark  resin. 

Charas  is  exported  from  Yarkand*  and  Kashgar,  the  first  of  which 

*  For  further  infomiation,  consult  Cooke's  now  in  the  Kew  Museum.  It  ia  by  no 
Sevfti  SlMtrn  of  JSUepi  LoncL,  chap.  xv. —  means  evident  by  what  process  they  were 
xvii  ;  also  Jahrei^tericht  of  Wiggers  and        collected. 

Husemaim,  1872.  600.  ^Fors^'th,  CorreAitondeuct  on  NiMtiom  to 

'  Ctaniier,  Voyay^  iV Es^Aoration  en  Iiido-  Yarktwdy  ordered   oy  the  House  of  Com- 

Chine^  ii.  (1873)410.  mons  to  Ihj  printed,  Feb.  28,   1871  ;  ali»o 

■Powell,  Kconumic  Products  of  the  Pun-  Henderson  and  Hume,  Lahore  to  Yarkiauti, 

■A.  Roorkee.  1868.  293.  Lond.  1873.  334. 

*  Obtained  by  Colonel  H.  Strachey,  and 
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places  exported  during  1867,  1830  maunds  (146.400  lb.)  to  Le.  whence 
the  commodity  is  carried  to  the  Punjab  and  Kashmir.  Smaller  quan- 
tities are  annually  imported  from  Kandahar  and  Samarkand;^  some 
charas  appears  also  (1876)  to  be  exported  from  Mandshuria  to  China. 
The  drug  is  mostly  consumed  by  smoking  with  tobacco  ;  it  is  not  found 
in  European  commerce. 


STROBILI  HUMULI. 

Humulus  vd  Lxipulua;  Hops;  F.  Houblon;  G.  Hopfen, 

Botanical  Origin — Humulus  Lupulus  L., — ^a  dioecious  perennial 
plant,  producing  long  annual  twining  stems  which  climb  freely  over 
trees  and  bushes.  It  is  found  wild,  especially  in  thickets  on  the  banks 
of  rivers,  throughout  all  Europe,  from  Spain,  Sicily  and  Greece  to 
Scandinavia;  and  extends  also  to  the  Caucasus,  the  South  Caspian 
region,  and  through  Central  and  Southern  Siberia  to  the  Altai  mountains. 
It  has  been  introduced  into  North  America,  Brazil  (Rio  Grande  do  Sul), 
and  Australia. 

History — Hops  have  been  used  from  a  remote  period  in  the  brewing 
of  beer,  of  which  they  are  now  regarded  as  an  indispensable  ingredient. 
Hop  gardens,  under  the  name  humularin  or  hurauleta,  are  mentioned 
as  existing  in  France  and  Germany  in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries ;  and 
Bohemian  and  Bavarian  hops  have  been  known  as  an  esteemed  kind 
since  the  11th  century.  A  grant  alleged  to  have  been  made  by  William 
the  Conqueror  in  1069,  of  hops  and  hop-lands  in  the  county  of  Salop,* 
would  indicate,  were  it  free  from  doubt,  a  very  early  cultivation  of  the 
hop  in  England. 

As  to  the  use  made  of  hops  in  these  early  times,  it  would  appear 
that  they  were  regarded  in  somewhat  of  a  medicinal  aspect.  In  the 
HerbaHum  of  Apuleius,^  an  English  manuscript  written  about  a.d. 
1050,  it  is  said  of  the  hop  (hymele)  that  its  good  qualities  are  such  that 
men  put  it  in  their  usual  drinks ;  and  St.  Hildegard,^  a  century  later, 
states  that  the  hop  (Itoppho)  is  added  to  beverages,  partly  for  its  whole- 
some bitterness,  and  partly  because  it  makes  them  keep. 

Hops  for  brewing  were  among  the  produce  which  the  tenants  of  the 
abbey  of  St  Germain  in  Paris  ^  had  to  furnish  to  the  monastery  in  the 
beginning  of  the  9th  century  ;  yet  in  the  middle  of  the  14th  century, 
beer  without  such  addition  was  still  brewed  in  Paria 

The  brewsters,  bakers  and  millers  of  London  were  the  subject  of  a 
mandate  of  Edward  I.  in  A.D.  1298 ;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  inferring 
that  the  manufacture  of  malt  liquor  at  this  period  involved  the  use  of 
hops.  It  is  plain  indeed  that  somewhat  later,  hops  were  not  generally 
used,  for  in  the  4th  year  of  Henry  VI.  (1425-26),  an  information  was 
laid  against  a  person  for  putting  into  beer  **  an  unwholesome  weed  called 

'  Stewart,  Punjab  Plants,  Lahore,  1869.  of  Early  England,  edited  by  Cockayne,  i. 
216.  (1864)  173;  ii.  (1865)  ix. 

'  Blount,  Tenures  of  Land  and  Customs  *  Opera  Omnia,  accurante  J.  P.  Migne, 

of  Manors,  edited  by  HazUtt,  1874.  165.  Paris,  1855.  1153. 

*  Leechdoms,  Wortcunning  and  Starcraft  •  Gu^rard,  PolypUque  dt  VahU  ImUnon^  i. 

(1844)  714.  896. 
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an  hopp  f*  ^  and  in  the  same  reign,  Parliament  was  petitioned  against 
"  that  wicked  weed  called  hops' 

But  it  is  evident  that  hops  were  soon  found  to  possess  good  qualities, 
and  that  though  their  use  was  denounced,  it  was  not  suppressed.  Thus 
in  the  regulations  for  the  household  of  Henry  VIII.  (1530-31),  there  is 
an  injunction  that  the  brewer  is  "not  to  put  any  hops  or  brimstone 
into  the  ale"  ?  while  in  the  very  same  year  (1530),  hundreds  of  pounds 
of  Flemish  hops  were  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  noble  family  of 
L'Estranges  of  Hunstanton.^ 

In  1552  the  cultivation  of  hops  in  England  was  distinctly  sanctioned 
by  the  5th  and  6th  of  Edward  VI.  c.5,  which  directs  that  land  formerly  in 
tillage  should  again  be  so  cultivated, exceptingitshould  have beenset with 
hop8  or  safiron.  Notwithstanding  these  facts,  hops  were  for  a  long  period 
hardly  regarded  an  essential  in  brewing,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the 
remark  of  Gerarde  {ph.  A.D.  1607),  who  speaks  of  them  as  used  **to  season" 
beer  or  ale,  explaining  that  notwithstanding  their  manifold  virtues,  they 
"  rather  make  it  a  physical  drinke  to  keepe  the  body  in  health,  than  an 
ordinary  drinke  for  the  quenching  of  our  thirst"  In  reality,  other  herbs 
were  for  a  long  period  employed  to  impart  to  malt  liquor  a  bitter  or 
aromatic  taste,  as  Ground  Ivy  {Nepeta  Glechonia  Benth.);  anciently  called 
Ale-hoof  or  Gill;  Alecost  {Balsamita  vulgaris  L.);  Sweet  Gale  {Myrica 
Gale  L.);  and  Sage  {Salvia  officinalis  L.).  Even  Long  Pepper  and  Bay 
Berries  were  used  for  the  same  purpose,^  but  in  addition  to  hops. 

Though  English  hops  were  esteemed  superior  to  foreign,  and  were 
extensively  grown  as  early  as  1603,  as  shown  by  an  act  of  James  I.,* 
Flemish  hops  continued  to  be  imported  in  considerable  quantities  down 
to  1693. 

Structure — The  inflorescence  of  the  male  plant  constitutes  a  large 
panicle ;  that  of  the  female  is  less  conspicuous,  consisting  of  stalked 
catkins  which  by  their  growth  develope  large  leafy  imbricating  bracts, 
ultimately  forming  an  ovoid  cone  or  strobile,  which  is  the  officinal  part. 
This  catkin  consists  of  a  short  central  zigzag  stalk,  bearing  overlapping 
rudimentary  leaflets,  each  represented  by  a  pair  of  stipules.  Between 
them  are  4  female  florets,  each  supported  by  a  bract.  After  flowering, 
the  stipules  as  well  as  the  bracts  are  much  enlarged,  and  then  form  the 
persistent,  yellowish-green,  pendulous  strobile.  At  maturity,  each  bract 
infolds  at  its  base  a  small  lenticular  closed  fruit  or  nut,  ^\  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  nut  is  surrounded  by  a  membranous,  one-leafed  perigone, 
and  contains  within  its  fragile,  brown  shell  an  exalbuminous  seed. 
These  fruits,  as  well  as  the  axis  and  the  base  of  all  the  leaf-like  organs, 
are  beset  with  numerous  shining,  translucent  glands,  to  which  the 
aromatic  smell  and  taste  of  hops  are  due. 

Description — Hops  as  found  in  commerce  consist  entirely  of  the 
fully  developed  strobiles  or  cones,  more  or  less  comprciwed.  They  have 
a  greenish  yellow  colour,  an  agreeable  and  peculiar  aroma,  and  a  bitter 
aromatic  burning  taste.  When  rubbed  in  the  hand  they  feel  clammy, 
and  emit  a  more  powerful  odour.     By  keeping,  hops  lose  their  greenish 

^  The  authority  for  this  statement  is  an  *  Arc/itroio<jiat  iii.  (17S6)  157. 

itolAted  memorandum  in  a  MS.    volume  ^Jh'ui.  xxv.  (1834)  5()5. 

>i980)  by  Thomas  (i^bbonjB,  prcservcil  in  ^  Holinslicd,  Chronicle f,  vol.  i.  book  2. 

Harleian    collection    in  the    British        can.  6. 

^  1  James  I.  (anno  1603)  cap.  IS. 
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h  colour  and  become  brown,  at  the  same  time  acquiring  an  unpleasant 
odour,  by  reason  of  the  formation  of  a  little  valerianic  acid.  Exposure 
|l  to  the  vapour  of  sulphurous  acid  retards  or  prevents  this  alteration.  For 
i  medicinal  use,  hops  smelling  of  sulphurous  acid  should  be  avoided, 
!  though  in  reality  the  acid  speedily  becomes  innocuous.  Liebig  has 
r  refuted  the  objections  raised  by  brewers  to  the  sulphuring  of  hops. 

Chemical  Composition — Besides  the  constituents  of  the  glands 
which  are  described  in  the  next  article,  hops  contain  according  to  Etti's 
elaborate  investigations  (1876,  1878)  huviulotannic  acid  and  phloba- 
phene.  The  former  is  a  whitish  amorphous  mass,  soluble  in  alcohol,  hot 
water  or  acetic  ether,  not  in  ether.  By  heating  the  humulotannic  acid  at 
130®  C,  or  by  boiling  its  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solutions,  it  gives  oflF  water, 
and  is  transformed  into  phlobaphene,  a  dark  red  amorphous  substance, 

humulotannic  acid.  phlobaphene. 

The  latter  substance,  on  boiling  it  with  dilute  mineral  acids,  again 
loses  water  and  furnishes  glucose. 

From  raw  phlobaphene  ether  removes  the  bitter  princijplea  of  hops, 
a  colourless  crystallizable  and  a  brown  amorphous  resin,  besides  chloro- 
phyll and  essential  oil. 

By  distilling  hops  with  water,  0*9  per  cent,  of  essential  oil  are 
obtained.  Personne  (1854)  stated  it  to  contain  VaUrol,'^  C®ff*^0,  which 
passes  into  valerianic  acid ;  the  latter  in  fact  occurs  in  the  glands,  yet 
according  to  M^u*  only  to  the  extent  of  O'l  to  0'17  per  cent  When 
distilled  from  the  fresh  strobiles  the  oil  has  a  greenish  colour,  but  a 
reddish-brown  when  old  hops  have  been  employed.  We  find  it  to  be 
devoid  of  rotatory  power,  neutml  to  litmus  paper,  and  not  striking  any 
remarkable  coloration  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

Griessmayer  (1874)  has  shown  that  hops  contain  Trimethylarriine, 
and  in  sinall  proportion  a  liquid  volatile  alkaloid  not  yet  analysed, 
which  he  terms  Lupidine,  The  latter  is  stated  to  have  the  odour  ot 
Conine,  and  to  assume  a  violet  hue  when  treated  with  chromate  of 
potassium  and  sulphuric  acid. 

I  Lastly,  Etti  also  found  arabic  (pectic)  acid,  phosphates,  nitrates, 
malates,  citrates,  and  also  sulphates,  chiefly  of  potassium,  to  occur  in 
hops.  The  amount  of  ash  afforded  by  hops  dried  at  100°  C.  would 
appear  to  be  on  an  average  about  6-7  per  cent. 

Production  and  Commerce — ^England  was  estimated  as  having  in 
1873,  63,276  acres  under  hops.  The  chief  district  for  the  cultivation  is 
the  county  of  Kent,  where  in  that  year  39,040  acres  were  devoted  to  this 
plant.  Hops  are  grown  to  a  much  smaller  extent  in  Sussex,  and  in  still 
diminished  quantity  in  Herefordshire,  Hampshire,  Worcestershire  and 
Surrey.  The  other  counties  of  England  and  the  principality  of  Wales 
produce  but  a  trifling  amount,  and  Scotland  none  at  all. 

In  continental  Europe,  hops  are  most  largely  produced  in  Bavaria  and 
W^iirtemberg,  Belgium  and  France,  but  in  each  on  a  smaller  scale  than  in 
England.    ]<  ranee  in  1872  is  stated  to  have  9223  acres  under  hopa' 

^  A  Bubstance  with  which  we  are  not  *  Agricultural  Beturns  of  OrecU  Britain, 

acquainted.  &c.,  lS7d,  presented  to  Parliament,  48.  49. 

^  Thise,  Montpellier,  1867.  70.  71. 
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Notwithstanding  the  extensive  production  of  hops  in  England,  there 
is  a  large  importation  from  other  countries.  The  importation  in  1872 
was  135,965  cwt.,  valued  at  £679,276:  of  this  quantity,  Belgium  supplied 
66,630  cwt.,  Germany  36,612  cwt.,  Holland  16,675  cwt.,  the  United 
States  10,414  cwt.,  France  5328  cwt.  During  the  same  period  hops 
were  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  extent  of  31,215  cwt? 

Uses — Hops  are  administered  medicinally  as  a  tonic  and  sedative, 
chiefly  in  the  fonn  of  tincture,  infusion  or  extract. 


GLANDULiE     HUMULI. 

lAi2)idina;  Lujndiny  LupuZinic  Q-ravns;  F.LupuZine;  Q.HopfendnUien, 

Hopfenstaiib. 

Botanical  Origin — Uumvlus  Lupulua  L.  (see  preceding  article). 
The  minute,  shining,  translucent  glands  of  the  strobile  constitute  when 
detached  therefrom  the  substance  called  Lupulin, 

History — The  glands  of  hop  were  sepai-ated  and  chemically  ex- 
amined by  L.  A.  Planche,  a  pharmacien  of  Paris,  whose  observations 
were  first  briefly  described  by  Loiseleur-Deslongchamps  in  1819.*  In 
the  following  year.  Dr.  A.  W.  Ives  of  New  York'  published  an  account 
of  his  experiments  upon  hops  and  their  glands,  to  which  latter  he  applied 
the  name  of  Lupulin.  Payen  and  Chevallier,  Planche  and  others^made 
further  experiments  on  the  same  subject,  endorsing  tlie  recommendation 
of  Ives  that  lupulin  (or,  as  they  preferred  to  call  it,  Lupuline)  might  be 
advantageously  used  in  medicine  in  place  of  hops. 

Production — Lupulin  is  obtained  by  stripping  off  the  bracts  of  hops, 
and  shaking  and  rubbing  them  ;  and  then  separating  the  powder  by  a 
sieve.  The  powder  thus  detached  ought  to  be  washed  by  decantation, 
so  as  to  remove  from  it  the  sand  or  earth  with  which  it  is  always  con- 
taminated ;  finally  it  should  be  dried,  and  stored  in  well-closed  bottles. 
From  the  dried  strobiles,  8  to  12  per  cent,  of  lupulin  may  be  obtained. 

Description — Lupulin  seen  in  quantity  appears  as  a  yellowisli- 
brown  granular  powder,  having  an  agreeable  oilour  of  hops  and  a  bitter 
aromatic  taste.  It  is  gradually  wetted  by  water,  instantly  by  alcohol  or 
ether,  but  not  by  potash  or  sulphuric  acid.  By  trituration  in  a  mortar 
the  cells  are  ruptured  so  that  it  may  be  worked  into  a  plastic  mass. 
Thi-own  into  the  air  and  then  ignited,  it  burns  with  a  brilliant  flame 
like  lycopodium. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  lupulinic  gland  or  grain,  like  the 
generality  of  analogous  organs,  is  formed  by  an  intumescence  of  the 
cuticle  of  the  nucuhe  and  bracts  of  hop  (see  p.  552).  Rich  grain  is 
originally  attached  by  a  very  short  stalk,  which  is  no  longer  perceptible 
in  the  drug.  The  gland,  exhausted  by  ether  and  macerated  in  water,  is 
a  globular  or  ovoid  thin- walled  sac,  measuring  from  140  to  240  mkni. 
It  consists  of  two  distinct,  nearly  hemispherical  j>arts;  that  originally 

*  Annual  SUitrrwnt  of  the  Trade  of  the  *  Sillimaii's  Journ,  of  Science^  iL  (1820) 

Unitetl  Kiwjdom  for  1872.  49.  93.  302. 

'  Manuel  des  Planter  umelleM  et  indi- 
gines,  1819.  ii.  503. 
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1^  provided  with  the  stalk  is  built  up  of  tabular  polyhedric  cells,  whilst 

5  the  upper  hemisphere  shows  a  continuous  delicate  membrane.     This 
part  therefore  easily  collapses,  and  thus  exhibits  a  variety  of  form,  the 
I  greater  also  as  the  grains  turn  pole  or  equator  to  the  observer.* 
I  The  hop  gland  is  filled  with  a  thick,  dark  brown  or  yellowish  liquid, 

J  which  in  the  drug  is  contracted  into  one  mass  occupying  the  centre  of 
the  gland.  It  may  be  expelled  in  minute  drops  when  the  wall  is  made 
to  burst  by  warming  the  grain  in  glycerin.  The  colouring  matter,  to 
which  the  wall  owes  its  fine  yellow  colour,  adheres  more  obstinately  to 
the  thinner  hemisphere,  and  is  more  easily  extracted  from  the  thicker 
part  by  means  of  ether. 

Chemical  Composition — The  odour  of  lupulinic  grains  resides  in 
the  essential  oil,  described  in  the  previous  article.  The  bitter  principle 
formerly  called  Lupvlin  or  Lupulite  was  first  isolated  by  Lermer  (1863) 
who  called  it  the  bitter  acid  of  hops  (Hopfenbittersdure),  It  crystallizes 
in  large  brittle  rhombic  piismi,  and  l^ssesses  in  a  high  degree  the 
peculiar  bitter  taste  of  beer,  in  which  however  it  can  be  present  only  in 
very  small  proportion,  it  being  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  though  easily 
dissolved  by  many  other  liquids.  The  composition  of  this  acid, 
C"H**0^  appears  to  approximate  it  to  absinthiin  ;  it  is  contained  in  the 
glands  in  but  small  proportion.  Still  smaller  is  the  amount  of  another 
crystallizable  constituent,  regarded  by  Lermer  as  an  alkaloid. 

The  main  contents  of  the  hop  gland  consist  of  wax  {Myricylic 
jHjUmitate,  according  to  Lermer),  and  resins,  one  of  which  is  crystalline 
and  unites  with  bases. 

A  good  specimen  of  German  lupulin,  dried  over  sulphuric  acid, 
yielded  us  7*3  per  cent,  of  ash.  The  same  drug  exhausted  by  boiling 
ether,  afibrded  76*8  per  cent,  of  an  extremely  aromatic  extract,  which 
on  exposure  to  the  steam  bath  for  a  week,  lost  3*03  per  cent.,  this 
loss  corresponding  to  the  volatile  oil  and  acids.  The  residual  part  was 
soluble  in  glacial  acetic  acid  and  could  therefore  contain  but  very  little 
fatty  matter. 

Uses — The  drug  has  the  properties  of  hops,  but  with  less  of 
astringency.     It  is  not  often  prescribed. 

Adulteration — Lupulin  is  apt  to  contain  sand,  and  on  incineration 
often  leaves  a  large  amount  of  ash.  Other  extraneous  matters  which 
are  not  unfrequent  may  be  easily  recognized  by  means  of  a  lens.  As 
the  essential  oil  in  lupulin  is  soon  resmified,  the  latter  should  be  pre- 
ferred fresh,  and  should  be  kept  excluded  from  the  air. 

^  For  a  full  account  of  the  formation  of        be  found  in  Mehu's  Etude  du  Houblon  et  du 
the  glands,  see  Tr^cul,  Annalesdea  Sciences        Lupulin,  Montpellier,  1867. 
Nat. ,  Bot ,  i.  (1S54)  299.    An  abstract  may 
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CORTEX   ULML 

El7)i  Bark;  F.  Ecorce  cPOmie;  G.  Uhnenrinde,  RilsterHnde, 

Botanical  Origin — Ulmus  campestria  Smith,  the  Common  Elm,  a 
stately  tree,  widely  diffused  over  Central,  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe, 
southward  to  Northern  Africa  and  Asia  Minor,  and  eastward  as  far  as 
Amurland,  Northern  China,  and  Japan.  It  is  probably  not  truly 
indigenous  to  Great  Britain ;  but  the  Wych  Elm,  U,  montana  With., 
is  certainly  wild  in  the  northern  and  western  counties ;'  the  latter  is, 
according  to  Schiibeler,  the  only  species  indigenous  to  Norway. 

History — The  classical  writers,  and  especially  Dioscorides,  were 
familiar  with  the  astringent  properties  of  the  bark  of  xrcXea,  by  which 
name  Ulvivs  campeatris  is  understood.  Imaginary  virtues  are  ascribed 
by  Pliny  to  the  bark  and  leaves  of  Ulmus.  Elm  bark  is  frequently 
prescribed  in  the  English  Leech  Books  of  the  11th  century,  at  whicn 
period  a  great  many  plants  of  Southern  Europe  had  already  been 
introduced  into  Britain.'  Its  use  is  also  noticed  in  Turners  Herbal 
(1568)  and  in  Parkinson's  Theater  of  Plants  (1640),  the  author  of  the 
hitter  remarking  that  "  all  the  parts  of  the  Elme  are  of  much  use  in 
Physicke." 

In  the  Scandinavian  antiquity  the  fibrous  bark  of  Ulmus  mo7itan<i 
used  to  be  made  up  into  ropes.' 

Description — Elm  bark  for  use  in  medicine  should  be  removed  from 
the  tree  in  early  spring,  deprived  of  its  rough  corky  outer  coat,  and  then 
dried.  Thus  prepared,  it  is  found  in  the  shops  in  the  form  of  broad 
flattish  pieces,  of  a  rusty  yellowish  colour,  and  striated  surface  especially 
on  the  inner  side.  It  is  tough  and  fibrous,  nearly  inodorous,  and  has  a 
woody,  slightly  astringent  taste. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  liber,  which  is  the  only  officinal  part, 
consists  of  thick-walled,  tangentially  extended  parcnchyme,  in  which 
there  are  some  large  cells  filled  with  mucilage,  while  the  rest  contain  a 
red-brown  colouring  matter.  The  mucilage  forms  a  stratified  deposit 
within  the  cell.  Large  bast-bundles,  arranged  in  irregular  rows,altemate 
with  the  j)arenchymc,  and  are  intersected  by  narrov/,  reddish,  medullary 
mys  consisting  of  2  or  3  rows  of  cells.  The  bast-bundles  contain 
numerous  long  tu})es  about  30  mkm.  tliick,  with  narrow  cavities;  and 
besides  these,  somewhat  larger  tubes  with  porous  transverse  walls 
(cribriform  vessels).  Each  cubic  cell  of  the  neighbouring  bast-paren- 
chyme  encloses  a  large  crystal,  seldom  well  defined,  of  oxalate  of 
calcium. 


*  On  the  word  elm.  Dr.  Prior  remarks 

tliat  it  is  nearly  identical  in  all  the  Cter- 

manic  and  Scandinavian  dialects,  yet  docs 

not  find  its  root  in  any  of  them,  but  is  an 

%tion  of  the  I^tm  Uhntm. — Popular 

%^  nriti^h  rianU,  cd.  2.  1870.  71. 

ickdonM,  Wortcunn'mg  and  Starcraft 

riff   Englanti,   edited    by   Kcv.   O. 


Cocka>Tie,  ii.  (1805)  pp.  M.  67.  79.  99.  127 
and  p.  xii. — In  the  Anglo-iSaxon  recipes,  both 
Kim  and  }Vj/rh  Ehn  are  name<l  in  the  Welsh 
**  Mftltlt/tfou  Mt/fftl/ai**  (see  Appendix). 
KlmwyAd  or  Ilwyf  and  *'  Ulmus  romanus,** 
Ilwyf  Rhiifain,  are  met  with. 

•SchUbeler,   PjlanzetncfU   Norwtgfwt^ 
1873-75,  p.  216. 
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Chemistry — The  chief  soluble  constituent  of  elm  bark  is  mucilage 
with  a  small  proportion  of  tannic  acid,  the  latter,  according  to  Johanson 
(1875),  probably  agreeing  with  that  of  oak  bark  and  bark  of  willows. 
The  concentrated  infusion  of  elm  bark  yields  a  brown  precipitate  with 

Serchloride  of  iron;  the  dilute  assumes  a  green  coloration  with  that  test. 
tarch  is  wanting,  or  only  occurs  in  the  middle  cortical  layer,  which  is 
..  usually  rejected. 

^         Elms  in  summer-time  frequently  exude  a  gum  which,  by  contact  with 
the  air,  is  converted  into  a  brown  insoluble  mass,  called  Ul/min.     This 
I    name  has  been  extended  to  various  decomposition-products  of  organic 
^    bodies,  the  nature  and  affinities  of  which  are  but  little  known.^ 

Uses — Elm  bark  is  prescribed  in  decoction  as  a  weak  mucilaginous 
astringent,  but  is  almost  obsolete. 


CORTEX  ULMI   FULViE. 

Slippery  Elm  Bark. 

Botanical  Origin — Ulmusfulva  Michaux,  the  Red  or  Slippery  Elm, 
a  small  or  middle-sized  tree,^  seldom  more  than  30  to  40  feet  high,  grow- 
ing on  the  banks  of  streams  in  the  central  and  northern  United  States 
firom  Western  New  England  to  Wisconsin  and  Kentucky,  and  found 
also  in  Canada. 

History — The  Indians  of  North  America  attributed  medicinal  virtues 
to  the  bark  of  the  Slippery  Elm,  which  they  used  as  a  healing  application 
to  wounds,  and  in  decoction  as  a  wash  for  skin  diseases.  It  is  the  "  Salve 
Bark"  or  "  Cortex  unguentarius  "  of  Schopf.'  Bigelow,  writing  in  1824, 
remarks  that  the  mucilaginous  qualities  of  the  inner  bark  are  well 
known. 

Description— The  Slippery  Elm  Bark  used  in  medicine  consists  of 
the  liber  only.  It  forms  large  flat  pieces,  often  2  to  3  feet  long  by 
several  inches  broad,  and  usually  ^  to  ^  of  an  inch  thick,  of  an  ex- 
tremely tough  and  fibrous  texture.  It  has  a  light  reddish-brown  colour, 
an  odour  resembling  that  of  fenugreek  (which  is  common  to  the  leaves 
also),  and  a  simply  mucilaginous  taste. 

In  collecting  the  bark  the  tree  is  destroyed,  and  no  effort  is  made  to 
replace  it,  the  wood  being  nearly  valueless.  Thus  the  supply  is  dimin- 
ishing year  by  year,  and  the  collectors  who  formerly  obtained  large 
quantities  of  the  bark  in  New  York  and  other  eastern  states  have  now 
to  go  westward  for  supplies.* 

Microscopic  Structure — The  transverse  section  shows  a  series  of 
undulating  layers  of  large  yellowish  bundles  of  soft  liber  fibres,  alter- 
nating with  small  brown  parenchymatous  bands.  The  whole  tissue  is 
travei-sed  by  numerous  narrow  medullary  rays,  and  interrupted  by  large 
intercellular  mucilage-ducts.  In  order  to  examine  the  latter,  longitu- 
dinal sections  ought  to  be  moistened  with  benzol,  aqueous  liquids  causing 
great  alteration.     In  a  longitudinal  section,  the  mucilage-ducts  are  seen 

>  Gmelin,  ChemUtry,  xvii.  (1866)  458.  «  Mai,  Med,  Amerk,,  Erlangse,  1787.  32. 

'  Fig.   in  Bentley  and  Trimen's  Mtd,  *•  Proceedings  of  the  American  Pharma- 

PUmU,  part  34  (1878).  eeutical  Association  for  1873,  xzi.  435. 
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to  be  70  to  100  mkm.  long,  and  to  contain  colourless  masses  of  mucilage, 
distinctly  showing  a  series  of  layei*s.  Crystals  of  calcium  oxalate,  as 
well  as  small  starch  grains,  are  very  plentiful  throughout  the  surround- 
ing parenchyme. 

Chemical  Composition — The  most  interesting  constituent  of  the 
bark  is  mucilage,  which  is  imparted  to  either  cold  or  hot  water,  but 
doas  not  form  a  true  solution.  The  bark  moistened  with  20  parts  of 
water  swells  considerably,  and  becomes  enveloped  by  a  thick  neutral 
mucilage,  which  is  not  altered  either  by  iodine  or  perchloride  of  iron. 
This  mucilage  when  diluted,  even  with  a  triple  volume  of  water,  will 
yield  only  a  few  drops  when  thrown  on  a  paper  filter.  The  liquid  which 
drains  out  is  precipitable  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead.  By  aiddition  of 
absolute  alcohol,  the  concentrated  mucilage  is  not  rendered  turbid,  but 
forms  a  colourless  transparent  fluid  deposit. 

Adulteration — Farinaceous  substances  admixed  to  the  powdered 
drug  may  be  detected  by  means  of  the  microscope. 

Uses — Slippery  Elm  Bark  is  a  demulcent  like  althaea  or  linseed. 
The  powder  is  much  used  in  America  for  making  poultices;  it  is  said 
to  preserve  lard  from  rancidity,  if  the  latter  is  melted  with  it  and  kept 
in  contact  for  a  short  time. 


EUPHORBIACE^. 

EUPHORBIUM. 

Euphorhiuni,  Oitvi  Euphorbium;  F.  Govime-rdaine  dEupiiorhe ; 

G.  Euphoi*bium. 

Botanical  Origin — Euphorbia  resinifera  Berg,  a  leafless,  glaucous, 
perennial  plant  resembling  a  cactus,  and  attaining  G  or  more  feet  in 
height.  Its  stems  are  ascending,  fleshy  and  quadrangular,  each  side 
measuring  about  an  incli.  The  angles  of  the  stem  are  furnished  at 
intervals  with  pairs  of  divergent,  horizontal,  straight  spines  about  J  of 
an  inch  long,  and  confluent  at  the  base  into  ovate,  subtriangular  disca 
These  spines  re])resent  stipules:  above  each  pair  of  them  is  a  depression, 
indicating  a  leaf-bud.  The  inflorescence  is  arranged  at  the  summits  of 
the  branches,  on  stalks  each  bearing  three  flowers,  the  two  outer  of 
which  are  supported  on  pedicels.  Tlie  fruit  is  tricoccous,  y\  of  an  inch 
wide,  with  each  cai*pel  slightly  compressed  and  keeled.* 

The  plant  is  a  native  of  Morocco,  growing  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
Atlas  in  the  southern  province  of  Suse.  Dr.  Hooker  and  his  fellow- 
travellers  met  with  it  in  1870  at  Netifa  and  luisfuia,'-  south-east  of  the 
city  of  Morocco,  which  appears  to  be  its  westward  limit. 

History — Euphorbium  was  known  to  the  ancients.  Dioscorides*  and 
Pliny*  both  describe  its  collection  on  Mount  Atlas  in  Africa,  and  notice 
its  extreme  acridity.     According  to  the  latter  writer,  the  drug  receiveil 

*  Pig.    in  Bentley  and  Trimen's   ^fe^L  the  Lhmfan  Sor.  Hot  xvi.  (XHIS)  Q02, 
PlantM,  part  24  (1877).  '  Lib.  iii.  c.  86. 

*  Or  Mesfioua,  according  to  Ball,  who  also  *  Lib.  v.  c.  1 ;  lib.  zxv.  c.  38. 
piotea  the  province  Demenet. — Journ,  of 
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its  name  in  honour  of  Euphorbus,  physician  to  Juba  II.,  king  of  Mauri- 
tania. This  monarch,  who  after  a  long  reign  died  about  A.D.  18,  was 
distinguished  for  his  literary  attainments,  and  was  the  author  of  several 
books  which  included  treatises  on  opium  and  euphorbium.  The  latter 
work  was  appai'ently  extant  in  the  time  of  Pliny. 

Euphorbium  is  mentioned  by  numerous  other  early  writers  on  medi- 
cine, as  Rufus  Ephesius,  who  probably  flourished  during  the  reign  of 
Trajan,  by  Galen  in  the  2nd  century,  and  by  Yindicianus  and  Oribasius 
in  the  4th.  Aetius  and  Paulus  JBgineta,  who  lived  respectively  in  the 
6th  and  7th  centuries,  were  likewise  acquainted  with  it ;  and  it  was 
abo  known  to  the  Arabian  school  of  medicine.  In  describing  the  route 
from  Aghmat  to  Fez,  El-Bekri*  of  Granada,  in  1068,  mentioned  the 
numerous  plants  "  El-forbioun  "  growing  in  the  country  of  the  Beni 
Ouareth,  a  tribe  of  the  Sanhadja ;  the  author  noticed  the  spiny  herba- 
ceous stems  of  the  shrub  abounding  in  the  purgative  milky  juice. 

Host'  (1760-1768)  stated  that  the  plant,  which  he  also  correctly 
compared  with  Opuntia,  is  growing  near  Agader,  south  of  Mogador. 

The  plant  yielding  euphorbium  was  further  described  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  by  an  English  merchant  named  Jack- 
son, who  had  resided  many  years  in  Morocco.  From  the  figures  he 
published,^  the  species  was  doubtfully  identified  with  Enpliorhia  cana- 
rienaia  L.,  a  large  cactus-like  shrub,  with  quadrangular  or  hexagonal 
stems,  abounding  on  scorched  and  arid  rocks  in  the  Canary  Islands. 

In  the  year  1749  it  was  pointed  out  in  the  {Admiralty)  Manual  of 
Scientific  Enquh^y,  that  the  stems  of  which  fragrants  are  found  in  com- 
mei*cial  euphorbium,  do  not  agree  with  those  of  E.  canarienais.  Berg 
carried  the  comparison  further,  and  finally  from  the  fragments  in  ques- 
tion drew  up  a  botanical  description,  which  with  an  excellent  figure  he 
published  •  as  Euphorbia  reainifera.  The  correctness  of  his  observa- 
tions has  been  fully  justified  by  specimens*  which  were  transmitted  to 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  in  1870,  and  now  form  flourishing  plants. 

The  drug  has  a  place  in  all  the  early  printed  pharmacopoeias. 

Collection — Euphorbium  is  obtained  by  making  incisions  in  the 
green  fleshy  branches  of  the  plant.  These  incisions  occasion  an  abun- 
dant exudation  of  milky  juice  which  hardens  by  exposure  to  the  air, 
encrusting  the  stems  down  which  it  flows;  it  is  finally  collected  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer.  So  great  is  the  acridity  of  the  exudation, 
that  the  collector  is  obliged  to  tie  a  cloth  over  his  mouth  and  nostrils, 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  irritating  dust.  The  drug  is  said  to  be 
collected  in  districts  lying  east  and  south-east  of  the  city  of  Morocco. 

Description — The  drug  consists  of  irregular  pieces,  seldom  more 
than  an  inch  across  and  mostly  smaller,  of  a  dull  yellow  or  brown  waxy- 


1  Smith,  Diet,  of  Oreek  and  Roman  Bio- 
graphy, iL  (1S46)  636. 

*  DMcripHon  de  VAfriq^te  septentrionale, 
tradnite  par  M.  de  Slaoe,  JourmUaaUUvjue^ 
xiii.  (Paris,  1S59)  413. 

'  Nachrichten  von  Marokos  und  Fe8, 
Kopenhagen,  1781.  308. 

*  Account  of  the  Empire  of  Morocco  and 
the  district  of  Suse,  Lond.  1809.  81.  pi. 
7. — ^The  plate  represents  an  entire  plant, 
and  also  what  purports  to  be  a  portion  of 


a  branch  of  the  natural  size.  The  latter  is 
really  the  fisure  of  a  different  species, — 
apparently  that  which  has  been  recently 
named  by  Cosson  Euphorbia  Beaumierana, 

>  Berg  und  Schmidt,  OffisdneUe  OewSchse, 
iv.  (1863)  xxxiv.  d. 

•  They  were  procured  by  Mr.  William 
Grace,  and  forwarded  to  En^and  by  Mr. 
C.  F.  Carstenaen,  British  Vice-Consul  at 
Mogador. 
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looking  substance,  among  which  portions  of  the  angular  spiny  stem  of 
the  plant  may  be  met  with.  Many  of  the  pieces  encrust  a  tuft  of  spines 
or  a  flower-stalk  or  are  hollow.  The  substance  is  brittle  and  trans- 
lucent ;  splinters  examined  under  the  microscope  exhibit  no  particular 
structure,  even  by  the  aid  of  polarized  light ;  nor  are  starch  granule 
visible.^  The  odour  is  slightly  aromatic,  especially  if  heat  is  applied ; 
but  10  lb.  of  the  drug  which  we  subjected  to  distillation  afforded  no 
essential  oil,  Euphorbium  has  a  persistent  and  extremely  acrid  taste ; 
its  dust  excites  violent  sneezing,  and  if  inhaled,  as  when  the  drug  is 
powdered,  occasions  alarming  symptoma 

Chemical  Composition — Analysis  of  euphorbium  performed  by 
one  of  us '  showed  the  composition  of  the  drug  to  be  as  follows: — 


Amorphous  resin,  Cff^O*        

...     38 

Euphorbon,  C"H«^        

...     22 

Mucilage  ... 

...     18 

Malates,  chiefly  of  calcium  and  sodium 

...     12 

Mineral  compounds        

...     10 

100 

The  amorphous  resin  is  readily  soluble  in  cold  spirit  of  wine  con- 
taining about  70  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  The  solution  has  no  acid  re- 
action, but  an  extremely  burning  acrid  taste:  in  fact  it  is  to  the 
amorphous  indifferent  resin  that  euphorbium  owes  its  intense  acridity. 
By  evaporating  the  resin  with  alcoholic  potash  and  neutralizing  the 
residue  with  a  dilute  aqueous  acid,  a  brown  amorphous  substance,  the 
Euphorhic  Add  of  Buchheim,*  is  precipitated.  It  is  devoid  of  the 
acridity  of  the  resin  from  which  it  originated,  but  has  a  bitterish 
taste. 

From  the  drug  deprived  of  the  amorphous  resin  as  above  stated,  ether 
(ether  or  petroleum)  takes  up  the  Ewphorhcni,  which  may  be  obtained 
in  colourless,  although  not  very  distinct  crystals,  which  are  at  tirat  not 
free  from  acrid  taste.  But  by  repeated  crystallizations  and  finally 
boiling  in  a  weak  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassium,  they  may  be 
so  far  purified  as  to  be  entirely  tasteless.  Euphorbon  is  insoluble 
in  water;  it  requires  about  60  parts  of  alcohol,  sp.  gr.  0*830,  for 
solution  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  In  boiling  alcohol  euphorbon 
dissolves  abundantly,  also  in  ether,  benzol,  amylic  alcohol,  chloroform, 
acetone,  or  glacial  acetic  acid. 

Euphorbon  melts  at  116'  C.  (113**  to  114°,  Hesse)  without  emitting  any 
odour.  By  dry  distillation  a  brownish  oily  liquid  is  obtained,  which 
claims  further  examination.  If  euphorbon  dissolved  in  alcohol  is 
allowed  to  form  a  thin  film  in  a  porcelain  capsule,  and  is  then 
moistened  with  a  little  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  a  tine  violet  hue  is 
produced  in  contact  with  strong  nitric  acid  slowly  added  by  means  of 
a  glass  rod.  The  same  reaction  is  displayed  by  Laducerin  (see  Lactu- 
carium),  to  which  in  its  general  characters  euphorbon  is  closely  allied. 

1  Bv  careful  investigation  a  very  few  are  selected  fragrauts,  free  from  extraneous 

found  at  last.  substances. 

'  FlUckiger  in  Wittstciu's   Vierteljahrf«'  '  Wiggers  and  liuscniann,  Jahrtsberichty 

^hnttfur  pralf.  Pharmanf,  xviL  (ISfW)  1873.  rw9. 

-102. — Xiie  drug  analysed  consistetl  of 
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Hesse  (1878)  assigns  to  euphorbon  the  formula  C^^H^O,  and  points 
out  that  its  solutions  in  chloroform  or  ether  are  dextrogyrate. 

As  to  the  mucilage  of  euphorbium,  it  may  be  obtained  from  that 

Eortion  of  the  drug  which  has  been  exhausted  by  cold  alcohol  and 
y  ether.  Neutral  acetate  of  lead,  as  well  as  silicate  or  borate  of 
sodium,  precipitate  this  mucilage,  which  therefore  does  not  agree  with 
gum  arabic. 

If  an  aqueous  extract  of  euphorbium  is  mixed  with  spirit  of  wine, 
and  the  liquid  evaporated,  the  residual  matter  assumes  a  somewhat 
crystalline  appearance,  and  exhibits  the  reactions  of  Malic  Acid. 
Subjected  to  dry  distillation,  white  scales  and  acicular  crystals  of 
M oleic  and  Fumaric  Adds,  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
malic  acid,  are  sublimed  into  the  neck  of  the  retort.  A  sublimate  of 
the  same  kind  may  sometimes  be  obtained  directly  by  heating  frag- 
ments of  euphorbium.  Among  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  drug, 
chloride  of  sodium  and  calcium  are  noticeable ;  scarcely  any  salt  of 
potassium  is  present. 

Commerce — The  drug  is  shipped  from  Mogador.  The  quantity 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1870  is  given  in  the  Annual 
Statement  of  Trade  as  12  cwt. 

Uses — Euphorbium  was  formerly  employed  as  an  emetic  and  pur- 
gative, but  as  an  internal  remedy  it  is  completely  obsolete.  We  have 
been  told  that  it  is  now  in  some  demand  as  an  ingredient  of  a  paint  for 
the  preservation  of  ships'  bottoms. 


CORTEX   CASCARILL^. 

Cortex  Eleutherice ;  Cascarilla  Bark,  Sweet  Wood  Bark,  Eleuthera  * 
Bark;  F.  Ecorce  de  CascariUe;  G.  CascaHll-Rinde. 

Botanical  Origin — Croton  Elvieria  Bennett,'  a  shrub  or  small 
tree,  exclusively  native  of  the  Bahama  Islands. 

History — It  is  not  improbable  that  cascarilla  bark  was  imported 
into  Europe  in  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century,  as  there  was  much 
intercourse  subsequent  to  the  year  1630  between  England  and 
the  Bahamas.'  These  islands  were  occupied  in  1641  by  the 
Spaniards,  who  became  at  that  time  acquainted  with  the 
Pemvian  l)ark  or  Cascarilla  (see  page  346),  as  we  have  shown 
at  page  343.  The  external  appearance  of  the  bark  of  Eluteria 
being  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Cinchona  quills,  the  former 
began  soon   to  be  known    under  the  name  of  China  nova.      This 

^  From  £leathera,  one  of  the  Bahama  documents,  particular  mention  is  made  of 

Islands,  80  named  from  the  Greek  iX«u(?«poc,  the  introduction,  actual  or  attempted,  of 

signifying  fret  or  indeptmUnt.  useful  plants,  as  cotton,  tobacco,  fig,  pepper, 

*  Bentley  and  Trimen's  Med,  Piants,  pomegranate,  palma  Christi,  mulberrv,  flax, 
part  i.  (1876).  mdigo,  madder,  and  jalap ;  and  there  is 

*  In  that  year  a  patent  was  granted  by  also  freauent  allusion  to  the  importation  of 
Charles  I.  for  the  incorporation  of  a  Com-  the  proauce  of  the  islands,  but  no  mention 
pany  for  colonizing  the  Bahama  Isbmds,  ot  Cascarilla.  See  Calendar  o/StatePaperM. 
and  a  complete  record  is  extant  of  the  pro-  Colonial  Scries,  1674-1660,  edited  by  Saiiis- 
ceedingsofthe  Company  for  the  first  eleven  bury,  Lond.  1860.  pp.  146.  148.  149.  164. 
Years  of  its  existence.      In  some  of  the  168.  185.  etc. 
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drug  occurs  along  with  true  Cinchona  bark,  China  de  China,  in  the 
tariff  of  the  year  1691  of  the  pharmaceutical  shops  of  the  German 
town  Minden,  in  Westphalia.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  cheaper 
kind  of  *'  China,"  called  China  nova,  was  really  the  bark  under  exami- 
nation, for  in  many  other  tariffs  a  few  years  later  distinct  mention  is 
made  of  Cortex  Chinee  novce  sen  Schacorillce;  and  Savary,  in  hLs 
*' Dictionnaire  de  Commerce"  (1723,  1750),  confirms  the  fact,  adding 
that  it  was  first  seen  in  the  great  fair  of  Brunswick/  Another  early 
statement  concerning  Cascarilla  bark  likewise  refers  to  the  duchy  of 
Brunswick.  Stisser,  a  professor  of  anatomy,  chemistry,  and  medicine 
in  the  University  of  Helmstedt  in  Brunswick,  relates  that  he  received 
the  drug  under  the  name  of  Coiiex  Eleuterii  from  a  person  who  had 
returned  from  England,  in  which  country,  he  was  assured,  it  was 
customary  to  mix  it  with  tobacco  for  the  sake  of  correcting  the  smell 
of  the  latter  when  smoked.  He  also  mentions  that  it  had  been 
confounded  with  Peruvian  bark,  from  which  however  it  was  very 
distinct  in  odour,  etc.*  Eleutheria  bark  was  then  frequently  prescribed 
as  a  febrifuge  in  the  place  of  Cinchona  bark,  then  a  more  expensive 
medicine.  Hence  the  name  cascarilla,  signifying  in  Spanish  little 
hark,  which  was  the  customary  designation  of  Peruvian  bark,  was 
erroneously  applied  to  the  Bahama  bark,  until  at  last  it  quite  super- 
seded the  original  and  more  correct  appellation.  That  of  China  nova 
was  subsequently  applied  to  a  quite  different  bark  (see  page  364). 
The  drug  under  notice  was  first  introduced  into  the  London  Pharma- 
copoeia in  1746  as  Eleutherice  Cortex,  which  was  its  common  name 
among  druggists  down  to  the  end  of  the  last  century.  In  the  Bahamas 
the  name  cascarilln  is  still  hardly  known,  the  bark  being  there  called 
either  Sweet  Wood  Bark  or  Eleuthera  Bark. 

The  plant  affording  cascarilla  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion, arising  chiefly  from  the  circumstance  that  several  nearly  allied 


)riginal 

was  probably  derived,  though  it  certainly  affords  none  of  the  cascarilla 
of  modern  commerce.  Woodville  in  1794,  and  Lindley  in  1838,  both 
investigated  the  botany  of  the  subject,  the  latter  having^the  advantage 
of  authentic  specimens  communicated  by  the  Hon.  J.  C.  Lees  of  New 
Providence,  to  whom  one  of  us  also  is  indebted  for  a  similar  favour. 
The  question  was  not  however  finally  set  at  rest  until  1851),  when  J.  J. 
Bennett  by  the  aid  of  specimens  collected  in  the  Bahamas  by  Danioll 
in  1857-8,  drew  up  lucid  diagnoses  of  the  several  plants  which  had 
been  confounded,  and  disentangled  their  intricate  synonymy.' 

Description — Cascarilla  occurs  in  the  fonn  of  tubular  or  channelle<l 


»Fluckiger,  Pharm.  Journ.,  \i.  (1876) 
1022,  ami  '*  Documcnte  "  quoted  there,  pp. 
74-77,  etc. 

■'' ^^ti8ser  (.1.  A.)  Actontni  F.abonitorii 
C/ttmici  ttfttcitnf.n  fecund um^  Helmcstadi, 
1093.  c.  ix.  Stisser  is  8ai«l  to  have  luirn- 
tioiied  Cascarilla  bark  in  his  pamphlet 
••De  machinis  fumiductorii%"  Hamburg, 
1^^,   but  we  found  this  to  l»c  incorrect. 


Nor  have  we  seen  the  paper  of  Vincent 
Garcia  Salat,  **  Uuica  nuiestiuncula,  in  qua 
examinatur  pulvis  de  Buraiig«>.  vul^o  ('#»<- 
rarilhi,  in  curat ione  t^rtian.e."  Valentia* 
1(592.  Jt  is  cjuoted  by  Haller,  Bibl.  Bot. 
ii.  (1772)  OSS.  ami  several  later  authors, 
but  appears  to  be  extremely  rare, 

*  Journal  of  Proc^^ilinjM  of  Linn,  Soc.  iv. 
(1860)  Bot  29. 
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J)ieces  of  a  dull  brown  colour,  somewhat  rough  and  iiTegular,  rarely 
Exceeding  4  inches  in  length  by  i^  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  chief  bulk 
*(rf  that  at  present  imported  is  in  very  small  thin  quills  and  fragments, 
^often  scarcely  an  inch  in  length,  and  evidently  stripped  from  very 
■young  wood.  The  younger  bark  has  a  thin  suberous  coat  easily 
Baetached,  blotched  or  entirely  covered  with  the  silvery-white  growth 
I  of  a  minute  lichen  (Veri^ucaria  albissima  Ach.),  the  perithecium  of 
I  .which  appears  as  small  black  dots.  The  older  bark  is  more  rugose, 
'jzregularly  tessellated  by  longitudinal  cracks  and  less  numerous 
transverse  fissures.  Beneath  the  corky  envelope  the  bark  is  greyish- 
brown. 

The  bark  breaks  readily  with  a  short  fracture,  the  broken  surface 
displaying  a  resinous  appearance.  It  has  a  very  fragrant  odour, 
OBpecially  agreeable  when  several  pounds  of  it  are  reduced  to  coarse 

Kwder  and  placed  in  a  jar;  it  has  a  nauseous  bitter  taste.     When 
imed  it  emits  an  aromatic  smell,  and  hence  is  a  common  ingredient 
in  fumigating  pastilles. 

Microscopic  Characters — The  suberous  coat  is  made  up  of 
numerous  rows  of  tabular  cells,  the  outermost  having  their  exterior 
walls  much  thickened.  The  mesophloeum  exhibits  the  usual  tissue, 
containing  starch,  chlorophyll,  essential  oil,  crystals  of  oxalate  of 
calcium,  and  a  brown  colouring  matter.  The  latter  assumes  a  dark 
bluish  coloration  on  addition  of  a  persalt  of  iron.  In  the  inner  portion 
of  that  layer  ramified  laticiferous  vessels  are  also  present.  The  liber 
consists  of  parenchyme  and  of  fibrous  bundles,  intei^sected  by  small 
medullary  rays.  On  the  transverse  section,  the  fibrous  bundles  show  a 
wedge-shaped  outline ;  they  are  for  the  most  part  built  up,  not  of  true 
liber-fibres,  but  of  cylindrical  cells  having  their  transverse  walls 
perforated  sieve-like  (vasa  cribHformid).  The  contents  of  the 
parenchymatous  part  of  the  liber  are  the  same  as  in  the  meso- 
phloeum ;  as  to  the  oxalate  of  calcium,  the  variety  of  its  crystals  is 
remarkable.^ 

Chemical  Composition — Cascarilla  contains  a  volatile  oil,  which 
it  yields  to  the  extent  of  11  per  cent.  According  to  Volckel  (1840),  it 
is  a  mixture  of  at  least  two  oils,  the  more  volatile  of  which  is  probably 
free  from  oxygen.  Gladstone  (1872)  assigns  to  the  hydrocarbon  of 
cascarilla  oil  the  composition  of  oil  of  turpentine.  By  examining  the 
oil  optically  we  found  it  to  have  a  weak  rotatory  power — some  samples 
deviated  to  the  right,  some  to  the  left.  The  resin,  in  which  cascarilla 
is  rich,  has  not  yet  been  examined  more  exactly. 

The  bitter  principle  was  isolated  in  1845  by  Duval,  and  called 
Cascarillin.  C.  and  E.  Mylius  (1873)  have  obtained  it  from  a  deposit 
in  the  oflBcinal  extract,  in  microscopic  prisms  readily  soluble  in  ether 
or  hot  alcohol,  very  sparingly  in  water,  chloroform  or  spirit  of  wine. 
It  melts  at  205'  C,  is  not  volatile,  nor  a  glucoside.  Its  composition 
answers  to  the  formula  C^^hisq*. 

Commerce — The  bark  is  shipped  from  Nassau,  the  chief  town  of 
New  Providence  (Bahamas),  and  is  usually  packed  in  sacks.  The 
quantity  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1870  was  12,261  cwt., 

^  For  moro  particulars  see  Pocklington,  Pkarm,  Journ,  iii.  (1873)  664. 
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valued  at  £16,482.    The  exports  from  the  Bahamas  were  G76  cwt  in 
1875,  and  1,093  cwt.  in  1876. 

Uses — Cascarilla  is  prescribed  as  a  tonic,  usually  in  the  form  of 
a  tincture  or  infusion. 

Adulteration — A  spurious  cascarilla  bark  has  lately  been  noticed  in 
the  London  market ;  it  was  imported  from  the  Bahamas  mixed  with  the 
genuine,  to  which  it  bears  a  close  similarity.  The  quills  of  it  resemble 
the  larger  quills  of  cascarilla  ;  though  covered  with  a  lichen,  the  latter 
has  not  the  silvery  whiteness  of  the  Vevracaria  of  cascarilla.  The 
spurious  bark  has  a  suberous  coat  that  does  not  split  off;  its  inner 
surface  is  pinkish-brown,  and  distinctly  striated  longitudinally.  In 
microscopic  structure  the  bark  may  be  said  to  resemble  cascarilla  and 
still  more  copalchi.  But  it  is  at  once  distinguishable  by  its  numerous 
i^oxindish  groups  of  sclerenchymatous  cells,  which  become  very  evident 
when  thin  sections  are  moistened  with  ammonia,  and  then  with  solution 
of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium.  The  bark  has  an  astringent  taste, 
without  bitterness  or  aroma;  its  tincture  is  not  rendered  milky  by 
addition  of  water,  but  is  darkened  by  ferric  chloride, — in  these  respects 
differing  from  a  tincture  of  cascarilla.  Mr.  Holmes*  suggests  that  this 
spurioas  cascarilla  is  probably  the  bark  of  Croton  lucUlus  L. 

Copalchi  Bark  ;  Quina  blanca  of  the  Mexicans. 

This  drug  is  derived  from  Croton  niveua^  Jacquin  (C.  Paeudo-China 
Schlechtendal),  a  shrub  growing  10  feet  high,  native  of  the  West  Indian 
Islands,  Mexico,  Central  America,  New  Granada  and  Venezuela.  It  has 
occasionally  been  imported  into  Europe,  in  quills  a  foot  or  two  in  length, 
much  stouter  and  thicker  than  those  of  cascarilla,  to  which  in  odour  and 
taste  it  nearly  approximates.  The  bark  has  a  thin,  greyish,  papery 
suberous  layer,  which  when  removed  shows  the  surface  marked  with 
minute  transverse  pits,  like  the  lines  made  by  a  file ;  it  has  a  short 
fracture.' 

Copalchi  bark  was  examined  by  J.  Eliot  Howard,*  and  found  to  con- 
tain a  minute  proportion  of  a  bitter  alkaloid  soluble  in  ether,  which 
resembled  quinine  in  yielding  a  deep  green  colour  when  treated  with 
chlorine  and  ammonia,  though  it  did  not  afford  any  characteristic  com- 
pound with  iodine.  Mauch,^  who  also  analysed  the  bark,  could  not  obtain 
from  it  any  organic  base.  He  extracted  by  distillation  the  essential  oil, 
which  he  found  to  consist  of  a  hydrocarbon  and  an  organic  acid, — the 
latter  not  examined ;  ho  likewise  got  from  the  bark  an  uncry stall izable 
bitter  principle,  which  proved  to  be  not  a  glucoside. 

'  Pharm.  Jonrn.  iv.  (1874)  810.  Schlag<lenh;iiiirtn,    Joinn.    th   Pharm,    SS 

'\)c  Canclolle's   PriMlromu*,  xv.  i)art  2.  (1878)248. 

(18()*2)  .')1S;  l)e:iulifiiUy  figured  in  Hayne,  *  Phnrm  Jovrn.  xiv.  (18r».'>)  ."^lO. 

.■irziifiiffitnirhs"^  \'\v.  (1S4.S)  plate  2.  *  Wittstein'.s      Vkrtfljfn'hr*its,ti,-;ff     fi\r 

'For  more  particulars  see  Oberliu  and  pralcf.  Phunn.  xviii.  (ISfJO)  101. 
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Semen  Crotoiiis;  Croton  Seeds;  F.  Oraines  tie  Tilly  ow  des  MoltLquea, 
Petits  Pigncnis  d'Inde ;  G.  Purgirkoimer,  OranatilL 

Botanical  Origin — Croton  Tigliuw}  L.  (Tiglium  ojffidTialeKlotzach), 
a  small  tree,  15  to  20  feet  high,  indigenous  to  the  Malabar  Coast  and 
Tavoy,  cultivated  in  gardens  in  many  parts  of  the  East,  from  Mauritius 
to  the  India  Archipelago.  The  tree  has  small  inconspicuous  flowers, 
and  brown,  capsular,  three-celled  fruits,  each  cell  containing  one  seed. 
The  leaves  have  a  disagreeable  smell  and  nauseous  taste. 

History — In  Europe,  the  seeds  and  wood  of  the  tree  were  first 
described  in  1578  by  Christoval  Acosta — the  former,  with  a  figure  of 
the  plant,  appearing  under  the  name  of  Piiknies  de  Maluco?  The  plant 
was  also  described  and  figured  by  Rheede  (1679)'  and  Rumphius  (1743).* 
The  seeds,  which  were  oflicinal  in  the  17th  century,  but  had  become 
obsolete,  were  recommended  about  1812  by  English  medical  officers  in 
India,'  and  the  expressed  oil  by  Perry,  Frost,  Con  well  and  others  about 
1821-24.  The  oil  then  in  use  was  imported  from  India,  and  was  often 
of  doubtful  purity,  so  that  some  druggists  felt  it  necessary  to  press  the 
seeds  for  themselves.^ 

Description — Croton  seeds  are  about  half  an  inch  long,  by  nearly 
f  of  an  inch  broad,  ovoid  or  bluntly  oblong,  divided  longitudinally  into 
two  unequal  parts,  of  which  the  more  arched  constitutes  the  dorsal  and 
the  flatter  the  ventral  side.  From  the  hilum,  a  fine  raised  line  (raphe) 
passes  to  the  other  end  of  the  seed,  terminating  in  a  darker  point, 
indicating  the  chalaza.  The  surface  of  the  seed  iB  more  or  less  covered 
with  a  bright  cinnamon-brown  coat,  which  when  scraped  shows  the  thin, 
brittle,  black  testa  filled  with  a  whitish,  oily  kernel,  invested  with  a 
delicate  seed-coat.  The  kernel  is  easily  split  into  two  halves  consisting 
of  oily  albumen,  between  which  lie  the  large,  veined,  leafy  cotyledons 
and  the  radicle.  The  taste  of  the  seed  is  at  first  merely  oleaginous,  but 
soon  becomes  unpleasantly  and  persistently  acrid. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  testa  consists  of  an  outer  layer  of 
radially  arranged,  much  elongated  and  thick-walled  celb;  the  inner 
parenchymatous  layer  contains  small  vascular  bundles.  The  soft  tissue 
of  the  albumen  is  loaded  with  drops  of  fatty  oil.  If  this  is  removed  by 
means  of  ether  and  weak  potash  lye,  there  remain  small  granules  of 
albuminoid  matter,  the  so-called  Aleuron,  and  crystals  of  oxalate  of 
calcium. 

Chemical  Composition — The  principal  constituent  of  croton  seeds 
is  the  fatty  oil,  the  Oleum  Crotonis  or  Oleum,  Tiglii  of  pharmacy  ol 


^  Fig.  in  Bentley  and  Trimen's  Medic. 
Plants,  part  1  (1875). 

^  Tractado,  etc.,  Burgos,  1678.  c.  48. — 
After  speaking  of  the  virtues  of  the  seeds, 
he  adds — "  tambien  las  buenas  mugeres  de 
aquellas  partes,  amigas  de  sus  mandos,  les 
dA  hasta  quatro  destos  por  la  boca,  para 
embiar  a  los  pobretos  al  otro  mundo  "  ! 

'  Hortus  Malabaricus,  u.  tab.  33. 


*  Herbarium  Amboinense,  iv.  tab.  42. 

"  Ainslie,  Mai.  Med.  qf  Hindoostan,  1813. 
292. 

•  The  oil  was  very  expensive.  I  find  by 
the  books  of  Messrs.  AUen  and  Hanburys, 
that  the  seeds  cost  in  1824,  IO9.,  and  in  1827, 
1 88.  per  lb.  The  oil  was  purchased  in  1 826 
by  the  same  house  at,88.  to  10*.  per  ounce. — 
D.  H. 
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which  the  kernels  afford  from  50  to  60  per  cent.  That  used  in  England 
is  for  the  most  part  expressed  in  London,  and  justly  regarded  as  more 
reliable  than  that  imported  from  India,  with  which  the  market  was 
formerly  supplied.  It  is  a  transparent,  sherry-coloured,  viscid  liquid, 
slightly  fluorescent,  and  having  a  slight  rancid  smell  and  an  oily,  acrid 
tiuste.  Its  solubility  in  alcohol  (794)  appears  to  depend  in  great  measure 
on  the  age  of  the  oil,  and  the  greater  or  less  freshness  of  the  seeds  from 
which  it  was  expressed,— -oxidized  or  resinified  oil  dissolving  the  most 
readily.'  We  found  the  oil  which  one  of  us  had  extracted  by  means  of 
bisulphide  of  carbon  to  be  levogyre. 

Croton  oil  consists  chiefly  of  the  glycerinic  ethers  of  the  common 
fatty  acids,  such  as  stearic,  palmitic,  myristic  and  lauric  acids.  They 
partly  separate  in  the  cold ;  the  acids  also  may  pai*tly  be  obtained  by 

f)assing  nitrous  acid  through  croton  oil.  There  are  also  present  in  the 
atter,  in  the  form  of  glycerinic  ethers,  the  more  volatile  acids,  as 
formic,  acetic,  isobutyric  and  one  of  the  valerianic  acids.^  The  volatile 
part  of  the  acids  yielded  by  croton  oil  contains  moreover  an  acid  which 
was  regarded  by  Schlippe  (1858)  as  angelic  acid,  O^H^O^  Yet  in  1869 
it  was  shown  by  Geuther  and  Frolich  to  be  a  peculiar  acid,  which 
they  called  Tiglinic  acid.  Its  composition  answers  to  the  same  formula, 
OH^COOH,  as  that  of  angelic  acid;  but  the  melting  points  (angelic 
acid  45",  tiglinic  ()4'  C.)  and  boiling  points  (angelic  acid  185**,  tiglinic 
198'*5)  are  different.  Both  these  acids  have  been  mentioned  in  our 
article  on  Flores  Anthemidis,  at  page  386.  Tiglinic  acid  may  also  be 
obtained  artificially ;  it  is  the  methylcrotonic  acid  of  Frankland  and 
Duppa  (1865). 

Schlippe  also  stated  croton  oil  to  afford  a  peculiar  liquid  acid 
termed  Urotonw  Acid,  OH^O^.  According  to  Geuther  and  Frolich, 
however,  an  acid  of  this  formula  does  not  occur  at  all  in  croton  oil. 
By  synthetic  methods  three  different  acids  of  that  composition  are 
obtainable. 

The  drastic  principle  of  croton  oil  has  not  yet  been  isolated. 
Buchheim^  suggested  that  the  action  of  the  oil  depends  upon 
"  Crotoiioleic  acid,''  which  however  he  failed  in  isolating  satisfactorily. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  wood  and  leaves  of  Croton  Ti<jliuvi  appear  to 
partfike  also  of  the  drastic  properties  of  the  seeds. 

Schlippe  asserts  that  he  luis  separated  the  vesicatimj  matter  of 
croton  oil :  if  the  oil  be  agitated  with  alcoholic  soda,  and  afterwards 
with  water,  the  suj)ernatant  liquor  will  be  found  free  from  acridity, 
while  the  alcoholic  solution  will  yield,  on  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
a  small  quantity  of  a  dark  brown  oil,  called  Crotomfl,  possessing 
vesiciiting  properties.  We  have  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  it,  nor,  so 
far  a.s  we  know,  has  any  other  chemist  except  its  discoverer. 

The  shells  of  the  seeds  (testa)  yield  upon  incineration  26  jHjr  cent 
of  ash ;  the  kernels  dried  at  100'  C.  3()  per  cent. 

Commerce — The  shipments  of  croton  seeds  arrive  chiefly  from 
Cochin  or  Bombay,  packed  in  cases,  bales  or  robbins ;  but  there  are  no 
statistics  to  show  the  extent  of  the  trade. 

*  Warrington,  Pharm,  Journ.  vi.  (1S65)  'In  the  Jahrcsherh-ht  of  Wiggers  and 

382-387.  Hutfenuum,  1873.  TiOO. 

'  8chuiidt  and  Berendes,  187S. 
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"Uses — Croton    seeds    are    not   administered.     The    oil    is   given 
^rnally  as  a   powerful   cathartic,  and   is  applied   externally  as  a 
"^  «:>efacient. 

Substitutes — The  seeds  of  Croton  Pavance  Hamilton,  a  native  of 

B,  and  Camrup  (Assam),  and  those  of  C.  ohlongifoliua  Roxb.,  a  small 

e  common  about  Calcutta,  are  said  to  resemble  those  of  C.  Tiglium  L., 

we  have  not  compared  them.    Those  of  Bcdiospermum  montanwn 

MU,  Arg.  (Croton  polyandru^  Roxb.)  partake  of  the  nature  of  croton 

ds,  and  according  to  Roxburgh  are  used  by  the  natives  of  India  as 

purgative. 

SEMEN    RICINI. 

Semen  Cataputice  majoris ;  Castor  Oil  Seeds,  Pcdma  Ckristi  Seeds ; 

F.  Semence  de  Ricin ;  G.  Ricinussanien, 

Botanical  Origin — liicinus  communis  L.,  the  castor  oil  plant,  is  a 
native  of  India  where  it  bears  several  ancient  Sanskrit  names.*  By 
cultivation,  it  has  been  distributed  through  all  the  tropical  and  many 
of  the  temperate  countries  of  the  globe.  In  the  regions  most  favourable 
to  its  growth,  it  attains  a  height  of  40  feet.  In  the  Azores,  and  the 
warmer  Mediterranean  countries  as  Algeria,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  the 
Riviera,  it  becomes  a  small  tree,  10  to  15  feet  high ;  while  in  France, 
Germany,  and  the  south  of  England,  it  is  an  annual  herb  of  noble  foliage, 
growing  to  a  height  of  4  or  5  feet.  In  good  summers,  it  ripens  seeds  in 
England  and  even  as  far  north  as  Christiania  in  Norway. 

RicintLS  comviunis  exhibits  a  large  number  of  varieties,  several  of 
which  have  been  described  and  figured  as  distinct  species.  Miiller, 
after  a  careful  examination  of  the  whole  series,  maintains  them  as  a 
single  species,  of  which  he  allows  16  forms,  more  or  less  well  marked.^ 

History — The  castor  oil  plant  was  known  to  Herodotus  who  calls 
it  KiKi,  and  states  that  it  furnishes  an  oil  much  used  by  the  Egyptians, 
in  whose  ancient  tombs  seeds  of  Ricinus  are,  in  fact,  met  with.*  At  the 
period  when  Herodotus  wrote,  it  would  appear  to  have  been  already  in- 
troduced into  Greece,  where  it  is  cultivated  to  the  present  day  under 
the  same  ancient  name.*  The  Kikajon  of  the  Book  of  Jonah,  rendered 
by  the  translators  of  the  English  Bible  gourd,  is  believed  to  be  the  same 
plant.  ILiKi  is  also  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  a  production  of  Egypt,  the 
oil  from  which  is  used  for  burning  in  lamps  and  for  unguents. 

Theophrastus  and  Nicander  give  the  castor  oil  plant  the  name  of 
KpoTCDi/.  Dioscorides,  who  calls  it  KUi  or  K/ooto)!/,  describes  it  as  of 
the  stature  of  a  small  fig-tree,  with  leaves  like  a  plane,  and  seeds  in  a 
prickly  pericarp,  observing  that  the  name  Kporo)!/  is  applied  to  the 
seed  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  an  insect  [Ixodes  Ricinus  Latr.], 
known  by  that  appellation.  He  also  gives  an  account  of  the  process 
for  extracting  castor  oil  (KIkivov  cXaiou),  which  he  says  is  not  fit  for 
food,  but  is  used  externally  in  medicine;  he  represents  the  seeds  as 

^  The  most  ancient  and  most  usual  is  '  Journ,  of  Botany,  ]  870>  54. 

JBranda  ;  this  word  has  passed  into  several  *  Heldreich,  NtUzpJUmzen  OrkdienlandSf 

other  Indian  languages.  Athen,  1862.  58. 

«  Pe  Candolle,  Prodr,,  xv.  sect.  2.  1017. 
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extremely  purgative.  There  is  a  tolerably  correct  figure  of  RidnuB  in 
the  famous  MS.  Dioscorides  which  was  executed  for  the  Empress  Juliana 
Anicia  in  A.D.  505,  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  Imperial  Library  at 
Vienna. 

The  castor  oil  plant  was  cultivated  by  Albertus  Magnus,  Bishop  of 
Ratisbon,  in  the  middle  of  the  13th  century.^  It  was  well  known  as  a 
garden  plant  in  the  time  of  Turner  (1568),  who  mentions  the  oil  as 
Oleit/ni  cicinum  vel  incinmuvi,^  Gerarde,  at  the  end  of  the  same  century, 
was  familiar  with  it  under  the  name  of  liicinus  or  KiJc,  The  oil  he 
says  is  called  Oleum  cicinum  or  Oleum  de  Chetma,^  and  used  externally 
in  skin  diseases. 

After  this  period  the  oil  seems  to  have  fallen  into  complete  neglect^ 
and  is  not  even  noticed  in  the  comprehensive  and  accurate P/wirwiacoTogria 
of  Dale  (1693).  In  the  time  of  Hill  (1751)  and  Lewis  (1761)  Pabna 
Christi  seeds  were  rarely  found  in  the  shops,  and  the  oil  from  them  was 
scarcely  known.* 

In  1764  Peter  Canvane,  a  physician  who  had  practised  many  years 
in  the  West  Indies,  published  a  *^  Dissertation  on  the  Oleum  PalmcB 
Chi^ti,  sive  Oleunn  Ricini;  or  {as  it  is  commonly  calTd)  Castor  Oil**^ 
strongly  recommending  its  use  as  a  gentle  purgative.  This  essay,  which 
passed  through  two  editions,  and  was  translated  into  French,  was 
followed  by  several  others,^  thus  thoroughly  drawing  attention  to  the 
value  of  the  oil.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  seeds  of  Ricinus  were 
admitted  to  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  of  1788,  and  directions  given 
for  preparing  oil  from  them.  Woodville  in  his  Medical  Botany  (1790) 
speaks  of  the  oil  as  having  ''lately  come  into  frequent  use" 

At  this  period  and  for  several  years  subsequently,  the  small  supplies 
of  the  seeds  and  oil  required  for  European  medicine  were  obtained  from 
Jamaica/  This  oil  was  gradually  displaced  in  the  market  by  that 
produced  in  the  East  Indies:  the  rapidity  with  which  the  consumption 
increased  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  figures,  representing  the 
value  of  the  Castor  Oil  shipped  to  Great  Britain  from  Bengal  in 
three  several  years,  namely  1813-14,  £010;  1815-16,  £1269;  1819-20, 
£7102.^ 

Description — The  fruit  of  Ricinus  is  a  tricoccous  capsule,  usually 
provided  with  weak  prickles,  containing  one  seed  in  each  of  its  three 
cells.  The  seeds  attain  a  length  of  ^  to  yV»  ^^^  ^  maximum  breadth 
of  yV  o^  ^^  inch,  and  are  of  a  compressed  ellipsoid  form.  The  apex  of 
the  seed  is  prolonged  into  a  short  beak,  on  the  inner  side  of  which  is  a 


»  De  Vegctahilihus,  ed.  Jessen,  1867.  347. 
2  Turner's  Herbal,  pt.  ii.  116. 
^  From  the  Arabic   khirva,    i.e.    Palma 
Christi. 

*  Hill,  Ili^t.  of  the  Mat  Med.,  Lond.  Hoi. 
537. — Lewis,  liimt.  of  the  Mat.  Med.,  Lond. 
1761.  468.    * 

*  The  word  cantor  in  connection  with  the 
seeds  and  oil  of  Ricinus  has  come  to  us 
from  Jamaica,  in  which  island,  by  some 
strange  mistake,  the  plant  was  once  called 
Agnus  Cant  vat.  The  true  Agnus  Castus 
(  VUex  Aijnuis  castus  L.)  is  a  native  of  the 
Mediterranean  countries  and  not  of  the 
West  Indies. 

"  For  a  list  of  which  consult  Mcrat  et  De 


Lens,  Diet,  de  Mat.  MM,  vi.  (1834)  05. 

^  How  small  was  the  traffic  in  Castor  Oil 
in  those  days,  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  the  stock  in  1777  of  a  Tendon  whole- 
sale druggist  (Joseph  Gumey  Be  van,  pre- 
decessor of  Allen  and  Hanburys)  was  2 
Bottles  (1  Bottlers  18  to  20  ounces)  valued 
at  8^.  |>er  bottle.  The  accounts  of  the  same 
house  show  at  stocktaking  in  1782,  23 
Bottles  of  the  oil,  which  had  cost  \0s.  per 
bottle.  In  1799  Jamaica  exported  236 
Casks  of  Castor  Oil  and  10  Casks  of  seeds 
(Benny.  Hist,  of  Jamaica,  1807.  235). 

®  H.  H.  Wilson,  Review  of  the  External 
Commerce  of  Rental  from  1813  to  1828, 
Calcutta,  1830,  tables  pp.  14-15. 
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large  tumid  caruncle:  from  this  latter  proceeds  the  raphe  as  far  as  the 
lower  end  of  the  ventral  surface,  where  it  forks,  its  point  of  disappear- 
ance through  the  testa  being  marked  by  a  minute  protuberance.  If  the 
caruncle  is  broken  off,  a  black  scar,  formed  of  two  little  depressions, 
remains. 

The  shining  grey  epidermis  is  beautifully  marked  with  brownish 
bands  and  spots,  and  in  this  respect  exhibits  a  great  variety  of  colours 
and  markings.  It  cannot  be  rubbed  off,  but  may  after  maceration  be 
peeled  off  in  leathery  strips.  The  black  testa,  grey  within,  is  not 
thicker  than  in  croton  seed,  but  is  much  more  brittle.  The  kernel  or 
nucleus  fills  the  testa  completely,  and  is  easily  separated,  still  covered 
by  the  soft  white  inner  membrane. 

The  kernel  in  respect  to  structure  and  situation  of  the  embryo,  agrees 
exactly  with  that  of  Croton  Tiglium  (p.  565),  excepting  that  the  some- 
what gaping  cotyledons  of  liicimLS  are  proportionately  broader,  and  have 
their  thick  midrib  provided  with  2  or  3  pairs  of  lateral  veins.  If  not 
rancid,  the  kernel  has  a  bland  taste,  with  but  very  slight  acridity. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  thin  epidermis  consists  of  pentagonal 
or  hexagonal  porous  tabular  cells,  the  walls  of  which  are  penetrated  in 
certain  spots  by  brownish  colouring  matter,  whence  the  singular 
markings  on  the  seed.  It  is  these  cells  only  that  become  blackened 
when  a  thin  tangential  slice  is  saturated  with  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride 
in  alcohol. 

Beneath  these  tabular  cells  there  is  found  in  the  unripe  seed^  a  row 
of  encrusted  colourless  cells,  deposited  in  a  radial  direction  on  the  testa. 
In  the  mature  seed  this  layer  of  cells  is  not  perceptible,  and  therefore 
appears  to  perish  as  the  seed  ripens.  The  testa  itself  is  built  up  of 
cylindrical,  densely  packed  cells,  300  to  320  mkm.  long,  and  6  to  10 
mkm.  in  diameter.  The  kernel  shares  the  structure  of  that  of  C.  Tiglium, 
but  is  devoid  of  crystals  of  oxalate  of  calcium.  If  the  endopleura 
of  Ricinua  is  moistened  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,.acicular  crystals  of 
sulphate  of  calcium  separate  from  it  after  a  few  hours. 

When  thin  slices  of  the  kernel  are  examined  under  concentrated 
glycerin,  no  drops  of  oil  are  visible,  notwithstanding  the  abundance  of 
this  latter;  and  it  becomes  conspicuous  only  by  addition  of  much  water. 
Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  oil  exists  in  the  seed  as  a  kind  of 
compound  with  its  albuminoid  contents.'  As  to  the  latter,  they  partly 
form  in  the  albumen  of  Ricinubs  beautiful  octohedra  or  tctranedra, 
which  are  also  found  in  many  other  seeds.' 

Chemical  Composition — The  most  important  constituent  of  the 
seed  is  the  fixed  oil,  called  Castor  Oil,  of  which  the  peeled  kernels 
afford  at  most  half  of  their  weight. 

The  oil,  if  most  carefully  prepared  from  peeled  and  winnowed  seeds 
by  pressure  without  heat,  has  but  a  slightly  acrid  taste,  and  contains 
only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  still  unknown  drastic  constituent  of 
the  seeds.     Hence  the  seeds  themselves,  or  an  emulsion  prepared  with 

^  Gris,  Annales  des  Sciences  Nat.,  Bot.,  KrystaUe  proteinartiger  Kdrper,   Leipzig, 

XV.  (1801)  5-9.  1859.  61.  and  tab.  2  fi^.  10;  Pfeflfer,  Pro- 

*  Sachs,  Lehrbuch  der  Boianih,  1874.  54.  tHnkOmer  in  Pringsheim'a  JahrbUcher  fiir 

*  For  further  particulars,  see Tr^cu  1,-4  wn.  wisaenschaftliche  Botanik,  viii.  (1872)  429. 
(Ie8  Sc,  Nat. ,  Bot.  ,x. ,  (1858)  355 ;  Radlkofer,  464. 
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them,  act  much  more  strongly  than  a  correBponding  quantity  of  oil. 
Castor  oil,  extnictcd  by  aWjlutc  alcohol  or  by  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
likewise  purges  much  more  vehemently  than  the  pressed  oil. 

The  castor  oil  of  commerce  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  about  0*96,  usually  a 
]>;ile  yellow  tint,  a  viscid  consistence,  and  a  very  slight  y^et  rather 
mawkish  odour  and  taste.  ExiKxsed  to  cold,  it  does  not  in  general 
i-ntirely  solidify  until  the  temixjrature  reaches  -  18"*  C.  In  thin  layers 
it  dries  up  to  varnish-like  film. 

Castor  oil  is  distinguished  by  its  power  of  mixing  in  all  proportions 
with  glacial  acetic  acid  or  absolute  alcohol.  It  is  even  soluble  in  four 
parts  of  spirit  of  wine  ('S^S)  at  15°  C,  and  mixes  without  turbidity 
with  an  equal  weight  of  the  same  solvent  at  25'  C.  The  corumercial 
varieties  of  the  oil  however  differ  considerably  in  these  as  well  as  in 
some  other  respects. 

The  optical  properties  of  the  oil  demand  further  investigation,  as 
we  have  found  tnat  some  samples  deviate  the  ray  of  polarized  light  to 
tlie  right  and  others  to  the  left. 

By  saponification  citstor  oil  yields  several  fatty  acids,  one  of  which 
appears  to  be  Palmitic  Acid.  The  prevailing  acid  (peculiar  to  the  oil) 
is  Jiicinoleir  Add,  C*''H**0';  it  is  solid  below  0"  Cdoes  not  solidify  in 
contact  with  the  air  by  absoqjtion  of  oxygen,  and  is  not  homologous 
with  oleic  or  linoleic  acid,  neither  of  which  is  found  in  Ciistor  oil. 
Castor  oil  is  nevertheless  thickened  if  6  parts  of  it  are  warmed  with 
1  part  of  starch  and  5  of  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*25),  Ricincla'idin  being 
thus  formed.  From  this  RichieUndic  Acvl  may  easily  be  obtained  in 
brilliant  crystals. 

As  to  the  albuminoid  matter  of  the  seed,  Fleury  (1865)  obtained 
r)-23  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  which  would  answer  to  about  20  per  cent,  of 
such  subvst^inces.  The  same  clicmist  further  extmcted  46*6  per  cent,  of 
fixed  oil,  2"2  of  sugar  and  mucilage,  besides  18  per  cent,  of  cellulose. 

Tuson  in  18(54,  by  exhausting  castor  oil  seeds  with  boiling  water, 
()])taiued  from  them  an  alkaloid  which  he  named  Jiirlnine.  He  states 
that  it  ciystallizes  in  rectangular  prisms  and  tables,  which  when  heated 
fuse,  and  u])0U  cooling  solidify  as  a  crystalline  mass;  the  crystals  may 
even  be  sublimed.  Ricinine  dissolves  readily  in  water  or  alcohol,  less 
freely  in  ether  or  benzol.  With  mercuric  chloride,  it  combines  to  form 
tuftsOf  silk}' crystals,  soluble  in  water  or  alcohol.  Werner  (18fiO)  on 
repeating  Tuson's  process  on  »*3()  lb.  of  Italian  castor  oil  seeds,  also  ob- 
tained a  crop  of  crystals,  which  in  appearance  and  solubility  had  many 
oi  the  characters  ascribed  to  ricinine,  Init  differed  in  the  essential  j^oint 
that  when  incinerated  they  left  a  residuum  of  magnesia.  Werner 
regarded  them  as  the  magnesium  salt  of  a  new  acid.  Tuson^  repudiates 
the  suspicion  that  ricinine  may  be  identical  with  Werner's  magnesium 
compound.  E.  S.  Wayne  of  Cincinnati  (1874)  found  in  the  leaves  of 
li'icinHfi  a  substance  ai>parently  identical  with  Tuson's  ricinine;  but 
he  considers  that  it  has  no  claim  to  l)e  called  an  alkaloid. 

The  testji  of  castor  oil  seeds  afibrded  us  107  per  cent,  of  ash,  one 
tenth  of  which  we  found  to  consist  of  silica.  The  ash  of  the  kernel 
previously  dried  at  100  C.  amounts  to  only  3*5  per  cent. 

Production  and  Commerce — Castor  oil  is  most  extensively  pro- 

»  (%mical  SfWA,  xxii.  (1870)  229. 
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duced  in  India,  where  two  varieties  of  the  seeds,  the  large  and  the  small, 
are  distinguished,  the  latter  being  considered  to  yield  the  better  pro- 
duet.  In  manufacturing  the  oil,  the  seeds  are  gently  crushed  between 
rollers,  and  freed  by  hand  from  husks  and  unsound  grains.  At  Calcutta, 
100  parts  of  seed  yield  on  an  average  70  parts  of  cleaned  kernels,  which 
by  the  hydraulic  press  aftbrd  46  to  51  per  cent,  of  their  weight  of  oil; 
the  oil  is  afterwards  subjected  to  a  very  imperfect  process  of  purifica- 
tion by  heating  it  with  water.* 

The  exports  of  castor  oil  from  Calcutta^  in  the  year  1870-71 
amounted  to  654,917  gallons,  of  which  214,959  gallons  were  shipped  to 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  total  imports  of  castor  oil  into  the  United 
Kingdom'  in  the  year  1870  were  returned  as  36,986  cwt.  (about  416,000 
gallons),  valued  at  £82,490.  Of  this  quantity,  British  India  (chiefly 
Bengal)  furnished  about  two-thirds;  and  Italy  11,856  cwt.  (about 
133,000  gallons),  while  a  small  remainder  is  entered  as  from  "other 
parts."    In  1876  the  imports  were  79,677  cwt.,  valued  at  £133,838. 

Italian  Cantor  Oil,  which  has  of  late  risen  into  some  celebrity,  is 
pressed  from  the  seed  of  plants  grown  chiefly  about  Verona  and  Legnago, 
in  the  north  of  Italy.  The  manufactory  of  Mr.  Bellino  Valeri  at  the 
latter  town  produced  in  the  year  1873,  1200  quintals  of  castor  oil, 
entirely  from  Italian  seed.  Two  varieties  of  Ricinna  are  cultivated  in 
these  localities,  the  black-seeded  Egyptian  and  the  red-seeded  American; 
the  latter  yields  the  larger  percentage,  but  the  oil  is  not  so  pale  in 
colour.  The  seeds  are  very  carefully  deprived  of  their  integuments, 
and  having  b^en  crushed,  are  submitted  to  pressure  in  powerful 
hydraulic  presses,  placed  in  a  room  which  in  winter  is  heated  to  about 
2r  C.  The  outflow  of  oil  is  further  promoted  by  plates  of  iron  warmed 
to  32-38"  C.  being  placed  between  the  press-bags.  The  peeled  seeds 
yield  about  40  per  cent,  of  oil.* 

All  the  castor  oil  pressed  in  Italy  is  not  pressed  from  Italian  seed. 
By  an  official  return*  it  appears  that  in  the  year  1872-73  there  were 
exported  from  Bombay  to  Genoa  1350  cwt.  of  castor  oil  seeds,  besides 
2452  gallons  of  castor  oil.  There  are  no  data  to  show  what  was  ex- 
ported from  the  other  presidencies  of  India  in  that  year. 

Uses — Castor  oil  is  much  valued  as  a  mild  and  safe  purgative;  while 
the  commoner  qualities  are  used  in  soap-making,  and  in  India  for  burning 
in  lamps.  The  seeds  are  not  now  administered.  The  leaves  of  the 
plant  applied  in  decoction  to  the  breasts  of  women  are  said  to  promote 
or  even  to  occasion  the  secretion  of  milk.  This  property,  which  has 
long  been  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  Verd  Islands,^  was  par- 
ticularly observed  by  Dr.  M'William  about  the  year  1850.  It  has  even 
been  foimd  that  the  galactagogue  powers  of  the  plant  are  exerted  when 
the  leaves  are  administered  internally. 


*  Madras  Exhibition  of  Raw  Products^  etc. 
o/Sout/iem  IruUa^ — Reports  by  the  Juries, 
Madras,  1S56.  28. 

^Annual  Volume  of  Trade  and  Naviga- 
tion for  the  Bengal  Presidency  for  1870-71, 
Calcutta,  1871.  119. 

^Annual  Statement  qf  the  Trade,  etc,  of 
the  U,K,for  1870.— No  later  returns. 

*H.  Oroves,  Pharm.  Journ.  viii  (1867) 
250. 


^Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  and 
Navigation  of  tlie  Presidency  of  Bombay  for 
1872-73,  part  ii.  87.  88. 

•  Frezier,  Voyage  to  the  South  Seas,  Lond. 
1717.  p.  13.— turner  in  his  Herbal  (1568) 
gives  the  plant  an  opposite  character,  for 
the  bruised  leaves,  says  he,  "swage  the 
brestes  or  pappes  swellinge  wyth  to  muche 
plenty  of  milKa  " 
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Kameln,  Glandulw  JRottleiw. 

Botanical  Origin — Mallotuii  })hilvpim\^nmA^  Miiller  Arg.  (Cnrfow 
j)hiUpiH*i)tiis  lM,m.,  liottlera  iindoria  Koxb.,  Echinua  philipjnneimif 
Baillon),  a  large  shrub,  or  small  tree,  attaining  20  or  45  feet  in  height, 
of  very  wide  distribution.  It  grows  in  Abyssinia  and  Southern  Arabia, 
throughout  the  Indian  peninsulas,  ascending  the  mountains  to  5000 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  in  Ceylon,  the  Malay  Archipelago,  the  Philip- 
pines, the  Loo-choo  islands,  Fomiosa,  Eastern  China  and  in  North 
Australia,  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales. 

The  tricoccous  fruits  of  many  of  the  Euphorb!ac€ce  are  clothed  with 
prickles,  stellate  hairs,  or  easily  removed  glanda  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  the  several  species  of  MaUotus,  most  of  which  have  the 
capsules  covered  with  stellate  hairs,  together  with  small  glands.  In 
that  under  notice,  the  capsule  is  closely  beset  with  ruby-Tike  glands 
which,  when  removed  by  brushing  and  rubbing,  constitute  the  powder 
known  by  the  Bengali  name  of  Kamala.  These  glands  are  not  con- 
lined  to  the  capsule,  but  are  scattered  over  other  parts  of  the  plant, 
esj)ecially  among  the  dense  tomentum  with  which  the  under  side  of  the 
leaf  is  covered. 

History — In  India  the  glands  of  MaJlotus  have  been  long  known, 
for  they  have  several  ancient  Sanskrit  names :  one  of  these  is  Ktvpila, 
which  as  well  as  the  Telugu  Kajnla-podi,  is  sometimes  used  by 
Europeans,  though  not  so  frequently  as  the  word  Kdniald  or 
Kamela,  which  belongs  to  the  Hindustani,  Bengali  and  Guzratti 
languages.  The  Sanskrit  word  Kap'ila  signifies  tawny  or  dusky 
red,  the  Tamil  Podi  means  the  pollen  of  a  flower  or  dust  in 
general. 

It  does  not  appear  that  as  a  drug  the  glandular  powder  of  Mallotiis, 
or  as  it  is  more  conveniently  called,  Kamcdn^  attracted  any  particular 
notice  in  Europe  until  a  very  recent  period,  though  it  is  named  by 
Ainslie,  Roxburgh,  Royle  and  Buchanan,  the  last  of  whom  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  its  collection  and  uses.'  In  1852,  specimens  of  it 
as  found  in  the  bazaar  of  Aden,  under  the  old  Arabic  name  of  Wars^ 
were  sent  to  one  of  us  by  Port-Surgeon  Vaughan,  with  information  as 
to  its  proj)erties  as  a  dye  for  a  silk  and  as  a  remedy  in  cutaneous 
diseases.^  But  the  real  introduction  of  the  drug  as  a  useful  medicine  is 
due  to  Mackinnon,  surgeon  in  the  Bengal  Medical  Establishment,  who 
administered  it  successively  in  numerous  cases  of  tapeworm.  Anderson 
of  Calcutta,  C.  A.  Gordon,  and  Corbyn  in  India,  and  Leared  in  London, 
confirmed  the  observations  of  Mackinnon,  and  fully  established  the 
fact  that  kamala  is  an  efficient  ta^nifuge.^  It  was  introduced  into  the 
British  Phavmacopwia  in  18G4. 

>Fig.    in    Beutley  ami  Trimens  Med  (I^nd.  1807)  i.  168.  204.  211,  ii.  343. 

7 Vfr«/*i,  part  i.  (187.'>.)— A  beautiful  figure  ^Hanbury,    Phann.   Jourv.    xii.   (1853) 

in  lloxburgh,  PlanU  of  the  CoaM  of  Coro-  386.  589 ;  or  'Science  Paperny  73. 

mawh'!,  ii.  (1798)  tab.  168.     ,  ^  Ihhl  xvii.  (1858)  408;  Science  PajKTft, 

'  Journey  throutjh  Mifi^ore^' Canara,  etc.,  75. 
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An  analogous  drug  is  mentioned  by  Paulus  Aegineta^  in  the 
7th  century  as  well  as  by  the  Arabian  physicians  ^  as  early  as 
the  10th  century,  under  the  name  of  Kanbil  or  Wars,  Ibn 
Khurdddbah,  an  Arab  geogi'apher,  living  A.D.  869-885,  states  that 
from  Yemen  come  striped  silks,  ambergris,  wars,  and  gum.'  It  is 
described  to  be  a  reddish  yellow  powder  like  sand,  which  falls  on  the 
ground  in  the  valleys  of  Yemen,  and  is  a  good  remedy  for  tapeworm 
and  cutaneous  diseases.  One  writer  compares  it  to  powdered  saflfron ; 
another  speaks  of  two  kinds, — an  Abyssinian  which  is  black  (or  violet), 
and  an  Indian  which  is  red.  Masudi,*  in  the  fii*st  half  of  the  10th  cen- 
tury speaks  of  qinbil,  which  he  says  consists  of  sandy  fruits  of  red 
hue.  They  are  useful  as  an  anthelminthic  and  for  cutaneous  diseases. 
A  similar  explanation  of  the  qinbil  is  found  in  Qamus,  a  dictionary 
writer  in  the  13th  century  in  Yemen.  About  the  year  1216,  a  learned 
traveller,  Abul  Abbas  Ahmad  Annabati,*  (Annabati=:the  botanist)  or 
Abul  Abbas  el-Neb4ti,  who  was  a  native  of  Seville,  remarks  that  the 
drug  is  known  in  the  Hejaz  and  brought  from  Yemen,  but  that  it  is 
unknown  in  Andalusia  and  does  not  grow  there. 

Kazwini,®  nearly  at  the  same  period,  was  also  acquainted  with  wars, 
a  plant  sown  in  Yemen  and  resembling  Sesam;  Constantinus  Africanus 
likewise  mentioned  "huars."  Wars,  Wors,  Wurrus  or  Warras  in 
Arabia  properly  signifies  safiron. 

In  modem  times,  we  find  Niebuhr  ^  speaks  of  the  same  substance 
(as  "  wars  "),  stating  it  to  be  a  dye-stuff*,  of  which  quantities  are  con- 
veyed from  Mokha  to  Oman. 

Production — Kamala  is  one  of  the  minor  products  of  the  Govern- 
ment forests  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  but  is  also  collected  in  many 
other  parts  of  India.  The  following  particulars  have  been  communi- 
cated to  us  by  a  correspondent®  in  the  North-west  Provinces : — 

*' .  .  .  Enormous  quantities  of  Rottlera  tinctoi^ia  are  found 
growing  at  the  foot  of  these  hills,  and  every  season  numbers  of  people, 
chieflj'  women  and  children,  are  engaged  in  collecting  the  powder  for 
exportation  to  the  plains.  They  gather  the  berries  in  large  quantities 
and  throw  them  into  a  great  basket  in  which  they  roll  them  about, 
rubbing  them  with  their  hands  so  as  to  divest  them  of  the  powder, 
which  falls  through  the  basket  as  through  a  sieve,  and  is  received  below 
on  a  cloth  spread  for  the  purpose.  This  powder  forms  the  Kamala  of 
commerce,  and  is  in  great  repute  as  an  anthelminthic,  but  is  most  ex- 
tensively used  as  a  dye.  The  adulterations  are  chiefly  the  powdered 
leaves,  and  the  fruit-stalks  with  a  little  earthy  matter,  but  the  percentage 
is  not  large.  The  operations  of  picking  the  fruit  and  rubbing  off"  the 
powder  commence  here  in  the  beginning  of  March  and  last  about  a 
month " 

A  similar  powder  is  .collected  in  Southern  Arabia,  whence  it  is 
shipped  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Bombay.  It  is  also  brought,  under 
the  name  of  Wars,  from  Hurrur,  a  town  in  Eastern  Africa,  which  is  a 


*  Adams'  translat.  ill.  457. 

^Quoted  by  Ibn  Baytar,— aee  Sonthei- 
mer*B  translation,  ii.  (1842)  326.  585. 

'  Ibn  Khordadbeh,  Livre  des  routes  etc, — 
Joum,  Asiatique,  v.  (1865)  295. 


*  Les  Prairies  d'or,  i.  (Paris,  1861)  367. 

•  Quoted  by  Ibn  Baytar. 

«  Ed.  Lichtenfels,  i.  (Gottingen,  1849). 

7  Description  de  VArabie,  1774.  133. 

»  F.  E.  G.  Matthews,  Esq.,  of  Nainee  Tal. 
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pfreat  trading  station  iHitwcen  the  Galla  countries  and  Berbera.*  Yet 
the  Arabian  and  African  drug  consists  in  most  cases  not  of  kauiala,  bnt 
of  those  dark  glands  whicli  we  describe  further  on,  at  p.  575. 

Description — Kamala  is  a  fine,  granular,  mobile  powder,  consisting 
of  transparent,  crimson  granules,  the  bright  colour  of  which  is  mostly 
somewhat  dcadenc<l  by  the  admixture  of  grey  stellate  hairs,  minute 
fragments  of  leaves  and  similar  foreign  matter.  It  is  nearly  destitute  of 
taste  and  smell,  but  an  alcoholic  solution  poured  into  water  emits  a 
nicdoii-like  odour.  Kamala  is  scarcely  acted  on  by  water,  even  at  a 
boiling  heat ;  on  the  other  han<l,  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform  or  benzol 
extract  from  it  a  splendid  red  resin.  Neither  sulphuric  nor  nitric  acid 
act-s  upon  it  in  the  cold,  nor  does  oil  of  turpentine  become  coloured  by 
it  unless  warmed.  It  floats  on  water,  but  sinks  in  oil  of  turpentine. 
When  sprinkled  over  a  flame,  it  ignites  after  the  manner  of  lycopodium. 
Heated  alone,  it  euiit.s  a  slight  aromatic  odour;  if  pure,  it  leaves  after 
incineration  about  1*37  per  cent,  of  a  grey  ash. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  granules  of  kamala  are  irregular 
spherical  glands,  50  to  GO  mkm.  in  diameter ;  they  have  a  wavy  surface, 
are  somewhat  flattened  or  dej)ressed  on  one  side,  and  enclose  witliin 
their  delicate  yellowish  membrane  a  structureless  yellow  mass  in 
which  are  imbedded  numerous,  simple,  club-shaped  cells  containing  a 
homogeneous,  transparent,  red  substance.  These  cells  are  grouped  in  a 
radiate  manner  around  the  centi-e  of  the  flattened  side,  so  that  on  the 
side  next  the  observer,  10  to  30  of  them  may  easily  be  counted,  while 
tlie  entire  gland  may  contain  40  to  GO.  In  a  few  cases,  a  very  short 
stalk-coll  is  also  seen  at  the  centre  of  the  base. 

When  the  glands  are  exhausted  by  alcohol  and  potash,  and  broken 
h}"  pressure  between  flat  pieces  of  glass,  they  separate  into  individual 
cells  which  swell  up  slightly,  while  the  membranous  envelope  is  com- 
pletely deUiched,  and  appeal's  as  a  simple  coherent  fihn.  After  this 
treatment  the  cells,  but  not  their  membranous  envelope,  acquire  by 
prolonged  contact  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  iodine  water  a  more 
or  less  brown  or  blue  colour:  the  wUas  of  the  cells  alone  correspond 
therefore  to  cellulose.  Vogl  (18G4)  supj)Oses  that  a  cell  of  the  epidermis 
of  the  fruit  first  developcs  a  young  cellule,  which  by  partition  is  resolved 
into  the  stalk-cell  and  the  true  mother-cell  of  the  small  clavate  resin- 
cellulcs.  At  first,  the  contents  of  the  latter  do  not  diflfer  from  the  mass 
in  which  tliey  are  imbedded,  and  perhaps  pass  gradually  into  resin  by 
metamorphosis  of  the  cellular  substance. 

The  glands  of  kamahi  are  always  accompanied  by  colourless  or 
brownish,  thick-walled,  stellate  hairs,  two  or  three  times  as  long  as  the 
glands,  often  containing  air,  which  do  not  exhibit  au}^  peculiarity  of 
form,  but  resemble  the  hairs  of  other  plants,  as  Vcrhascum  or  Althwa. 

Chemical  Composition — Kamala  luis  been  analysed  by  Anderson 
of  Glasgow  (1855^  and  by  Leube  (1800).  From  the  laboui*s  of  these 
chemists,  it  appears  that  the  ])Owder  yields  to  alcohol  or  ether  nearly 
80  per  cent,  of  resin.  We  find  it  to  be  soluble  also  in  glacial  acetic  acid 
or  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  not  in  ])etroleum  etiier.  By  tri*atment  of 
the  resin  extracted  by  ether  with  cold  alcohol,  Leube  resolved  it  into 

^  Burton,   Journ.  of  R.    Orofjr,   Sochtij,         Mitthrilunurny  Krgjmziingsheft,  xlvii.  (1874) 
XXV.  (ISo.'))  146.     Ilagceiiniaclicr,  Rv'iAf  in        30. 
daa    Somali Uiml,   in    rctcnuaiin'a    Ueoyr, 
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two  brittle  reddish  yellow  resins,  of  which  the  one  is  more  easily  soluble 
and  fuses  at  80*  C,  and  the  other  dissolves  less  readily  and  fuses  at 
191**.  Both  dissolve  in  alkaline  solutions,  and  can  be  precipitated  by 
acids  without  apparent  change. 

Anderson  found  that  a  concentrated  ethereal  solution  of  kamala 
allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  days,  solidified  into  a  mass  of  granular 
crystals,  which  by  repeated  solution  and  crystallization  in  ether  were 
obtained  in  a  state  of  purity.  This  substance,  named  by  Anderson 
Rottlerin,^  forms  niinute,  platy,  yellow  crystals  of  a  fine  satiny  lustre, 
readily  soluble  in  ether,  sparingly  in  cold  alcohol,  more  so  in  not,  and 
insoluble  in  water.  The  mean  of  four  analyses  gave  the' composition  of 
rottlerin  as  C^zH^oQ*. 

We  have  been  able  to  confirm  the  foregoing  obsei*vations  so  far  as 
that  we  have  obtained  an  abundance  of  minute  acicular  crystals,  by 
allowing  an  ethereal  solution  of  kamala  to  evaporate  spontaneously  to 
a  syrupy  state.  But  the  purification  of  these  crystals,  which  was  also 
attempted  by  our  friend  Mr.  T.  B.  Groves,'  was  unsuccessful,  for  when 
freed  from  the  protecting  mother-liquor,  they  underwent  a  change  and 
assumed  an  amorphous  form.  We  have,  on  the  other  hand,  succeeded 
in  isolating  the  crystals  from  the  "  Karnalin*'  as  sold  by  E.  Merck  of 
Darmstadt.  By  fusing  them  with  caustic  potash  we  obtained  paraoxy- 
benzoic  acid  (see  page  408). 

Uses — The  drug  is  administered  for  the  expulsion  of  tapeworm ;  it 
has  also  been  used  as  an  external  application  in  herpes  circinnatua. 
In  India  it  is  employed  for  dyeing  silk  a  rich  orange-brown. 

Adulteration — Kamala  is  very  liable  to  adulteration  with  earthy 
substances,  even  to  the  extent  of  CO  per  cent.  This  contamination  may 
easily  be  known  by  the  grittiness  of  the  drug,  and  by  a  portion  of  it 
sinking  when  it  is  stirred  up  with  water,  but  in  the  most  decisive 
manner  by  incineration.  Sometimes  kamala  contains  an  undue  pro- 
portion of  foreign  vegetable  matter,  as  remains  of  the  capsules,  leaves, 
etc.,  which  can  partly  be  separated  by  a  lawn  sieve.  We  have  met 
with  a  large  quantity  of  very  impure  Kamala  in  the  London  market 
(1878),  which  was  offered  for  cleaning  polished  metallic  surfaces. 

Substitute — A  very  remarkable  form  of  so-called  kamala  was 
imported  in  18G7  from  Aden  by  Messrs.  Allen  and  Hanburys,  druggists, 
of  London.*  It  arrived  neatly  packed  in  oblong,  white  calico  bags,  of 
three  sizes,  each  inscribed  with  Arabic  charactera,  indicating  with  the 
name  of  the  vendor  or  collector,  a  native  of  Hurrur,  the  net  weight, 
which  was  either  100,  50,  or  25  Turkish  ounces.  No  more  than  two 
supplies,  in  all  136  lb.,  could  be  obtained. 

The  drug  was  in  coarser  particles  than  kamala,  of  a  deep 
purple,  and  had  a  distinct  odour  resembling  that  which  is  produced 
when  a  tincture  of  kamala  is  poured  into  water.  It  had  been 
carefully  collected  and  was  free  from  earthy  admixture,  yet  it  left  upon 
incineration  12  per  cent,  of  ash.  Under  the  microscope  it  presented 
still  gi-eater  diff^erences,  the  grains  being  cylindrical  or  subconical,  170 
to  200  mkm.  long,  by  70  to  100  mkm.  broad,  with  oblong  resin-cells, 

*  See  Science  Papers^  78.  one  of  us  in  Pharm.  Joum.  ix.  (1868)  279, 

»  Yearbook  of  Pharmacy,  1872.  599.  with  wood-cuts. 

'  It  has  been  particularly  described  by 
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while  ksLTc^filsk  andfrT^o^  no  chancre  of  colocr. 

In  1 S78  our  friend  Prof«5.*or  ScLir  was  informed  by  a  Swiss  firm, 
MeftAra,  Furrer  and  Esf^her  of  Aden,  that  Kanbil,  Qinbil  or  KannATA 


unknown  there.  But  they  «ent  under  the  name  of  V^n-i*  a  p>wder, 
which  Prof  Sch^ir  a^  well  as  one  of  us  iY.f  find  identical  with  the 
druij  which  ha^I  F^ien  imported  by  Messrs.  Allen  and  Hanbary.  Pro! 
Hchar  was  also  informed  that  Vars  is  used  chiefly  in  the  coast  districts 
of  Maiu^t  ^Ornan;  and  Hadramaut,  in  skin  diseases,  for  expelling  the 
tape  worm  and  as  a  dye. 

Thus  the  a[>p«.'llation  Wurms  or  Waras  is  to  be  restricted  to  the 
dark  puq>le  or  violet  glands  occurring  in  eastern  Africa  and  Yemen, 
altliou^h  the  Waras  sent  to  one  of  us*  by  Vaughan  was  kamala. 

As  to  the  mother-plant  of  Waras'  we  have  no  information  to  offer; 
we  att/;mpte^l  in  vain  to  ascertain  its  origin.  It  is  evident  that  it  is 
the  **  black  Abyssinian  "  ffowder  alrea^Iy  alluded  to  at  page  573. 
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Ptper  nifjrura;  lilr/ck  Pepper;  F.  Polvre  noir;  G.  Schwarzer  Pfeffer. 

Botanical  Origin — Plfter  vujrura  L. — The  pepper  plant  is  * 
fierennial  climbing  shrub,  with  jointed  stems  branching  dichotomously, 
and  broa^lly  ovate,  5-  to  7-nerve<],  stalked  leaves.  The  slender  flower- 
spikes  arc  oppfisiUi  the  leaves,  stalked,  and  from  3  to  G  inches  long; 
and  the  fruits  are  sessile  and  fleshy. 

I'ijif'r  vifp'tffu  is  indigenous  to  the  forests  of  Travancore  and 
Malal^ar,  whence  it  has  been  introfluced  into  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo, 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  Siam,  the  Philippines  and  the  West  Indies. 

History — Pepper'  is  one  of  the  spices  earliest  used  by  mankind, 
and  although  now  a  commo<lity  of  but  small  importance  in  com[)ari$on 
with  Hn;^ar,  cofTe*;,  an^l  cott^>n,  it  was  for  many  ages  the  staple  article 
of  tra^Ie  }K;tvveen  Euroj>e  and  India.  It  would  require  in  fact  a  volume 
to  ;^ive  a  full  idea  of  the  prominent  importance  of  pej)per  during  the 
iiiiH<ile  i\ii(^H. 

In  the  M\  century  n/'.,  Theophrastus  noticed  the  existence  of  two 
kifwls  of  pepper  {Triirffn),  probably  the  Hhtrh  Pepper  and  Lovg  Pepj)er 
of  inodfTTi  times.  Dioscorides  stated  pep])er  to  be  a  pro<iuction  of 
Inrliii,  and  was  acquainted  with  White  Pep [nn*  (XevKov  Trtwepi),  Pliny's 
infcH'inatioTi  on  th<;  same  subject  is  curious;  he  tells  us  that  in  his  time 
a  pound  of  low^  pepper  was  worth  15,  of  white  7,  an<l  of  black  ix?p|>er 
4  (h'ltftrii :  and  exj)resses  his  astonishment  tliat  mankind  should  so 

'  Haiilfiiry,  Srintr*'  J'ufttr^^  73.  varieties  has  ]>aKHe(1   into  almosit  all  laa- 

'  Soriic  iiifdriiintioii  will  be  met  with  in  gnagcH,  comes  from  the  Sanskrit  name  for 

^'ftpt.  Ilnnter's  Arroimf  of  Ati*Ht  1S77.  p.  Loufj  /*tpfH>r,  pippali,  tlic  change  of  the  / 

I0|.     In    1^7•'l  1H7()  there  were  cxjiorted  into  r  having  h<Tn  made  hy  the  Peraiaui,  in 

Atnii  Aden  4'2.1>7'»  Ih.  of  Waras.  whose  ancit  nt  lanj/nage  the  /  is  wanting. 

*Th«j  w<)rd   /".'7"/*,   which   with   sliglit 
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highly  esteem  pepper,  which  was  neither  a  sweet  taste  nor  attractive 
appearance,  or  any  desirable  quality  besides  a  certain  pungency. 

In  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea,  written  about  A.D.  64,  it  is 
stated  that  pepper  is  exported  from  Barakd,  the  shipping  place  of 
Nelkunda,  in  which  region,  and  there  only,  it  grows  in  great  quantity. 
These  have  been  identified  with  places  on  the  Malabar  Coast  between 
Mangalore  and  Calicut/ 

Long  pepper  and  Black  pepper  are  among  the  Indian  spices  on 
which  the  Romans  levied  duty  at  Alexandria  about  A.D.  176.^ 

Cosmas  Indicopleustes,'  a  merchant,  and  in  later  life  a  monk,  who 
wrote  about  A.D.  540,  appears  to  have  visited  the  Malabar  Coast,  or  at 
all  events  had  some  information  about  the  pepper-plant  from  an  eye- 
witness. It  is  he  who  furnishes  the  first  particulars  about  it,  stating 
that  it  is  a  climbing  plant,  sticking  close  to  high  trees  like  a  vine.  Iti 
native  country  he  calls  Male,*'  The  Arabian  authors  of  the  middle  ages, 
&s  Ibn  Khurd^bah  (circa  A.D.  869-885),  Edrisi  in  the  middle  of  the 
12th,  and  Ibn  Batuta  in  the  14th  century,  furnished  nearly  similar 
accounts. 

Among  Europeans  who  described  the  pepper  plant  with  some  exact- 
ness, one  of  the  first  was  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  who  visited  the  Malabar 
Coast  in  A.D.  11G6.  Another  was  the  Catalan  friar,  Jordanus,^  about 
1 330 ;  he  described  the  plant  as  something  like  ivy,  climbing  trees  and 
foiming  fruit,  like  that  of  the  wild  vine.  "  This  fruit,"  he  says,  "  is  at 
first  green,  then,  when  it  comes  to  maturity,  black."  Nearly  the  same 
statements  are  repeated  by  Nicolo  Conti,  a  Venetian,  who  at  the 
beginning  of  the  15th  century,  spent  twenty-five  years  in  the  East. 
He  observed  the  plant  in  Sumatra,  and  also  described  it  as  resembling 

ivy.* 

In  Europe,  pepper  during  the  middle  ages  was  the  most  esteemed 

and  important  of  all  spices,  and  the  very  symbol  of  the  spice  trade,  to 

which  Venice,'  Genoa,  and  the  commercial  cities  of  Central  Europe 

were  indebted  for  a  large  part  of  their  wealth ;  and  its  importance  as  a 

means  of  promoting  commercial  activity  during  the  middle  ages,  and 

the    civilizing   intercourse  of   nation  with  nation,   can   scarcely   be 

overrated. 

Tribute  was  levied  in  pepper,®  and  donations  were  made  of  this 

spice,  which  was  often  used  as  a  medium  of  exchange  when  money 

was  scarce.     During  the  siege  of  Rome  by  Alaric,  king  of  the  Goths, 

A.D.  408,  the  ransom  demanded  from  the  city  included  among  other 

things  5000  pounds  of  gold,  30,000  pounds  of  silver,  and  3000  pounds 

*  Vincent,  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  aolem." — Kunatmann,  ifenwMiM /mfiww  im 
the  Ancients,  ii.  (1807)  458.  xr.  Jahrhundert,  Mtlnchen  (1863)  40. 

» Vincent,  op.  cit,  iL  754 ;  also  Meyer,  ^  In  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century 

Oeschichte  der  Botanik,  ii.  (1865)  167.  the  great  emporium  of  the  trade  in  pepper 

*  Migne,  Patrologio!  Cursus,  series  Grseca,  appears  to  have  been  the  vicinity  of^  the 
Ixxxviii.  (1860)  44*3.  446.  Cnurch  S.  Giacomo  de  Rialto  at  Venice. 

*  ^ar  (as  in  Malabar)  merely  signifies  in  In  the  "capitolare  dei  Visdomini  del 
Arabic,  coast.  fontego  dei  Todeschi  (German  court)  in 

^MirahiUa  descripta  by  Friar  Jordanus,  Venezia,"  edit,  of  Thomas,  Berlin,  1874, 

translated  by  Col.  Yule.    London,  Hakluyt  the  chapter  228,  page  116,  is  devoted  to 

Societiy,  1863.  27.  **La  mercadanUa  deipevcre." 

*  *'  Piperis  arbor  persimilis  est  ederss,  ^  For  some  examples  of  this,  see  Histoire 
grana  ejus  viridia  ad  formam  grani  juniperi,  delavie  prlv4e  des  Francois,  par  le  Grand 
qa»  modico  cinere  aspersa  torrentur  ad  d'Aussy,  nouvelle  ^,  ii.  (1815)  182. 
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o{pepj)er}  After  the  conquest  of  Csesarea  in  Palestine^  A.D.  1101,  by 
the  Genoese,  each  of  them  received  two  pounds  of  pepper  and  48  soldi 
for  his  part  of  the  booty.*  Facts  of  this  nature,  of  which  a  great 
number  might  be  enumerated,  sufficiently  illustrate  the  part  played 
by  this  spice  in  mcdiroval  times. 

The  general  prevalence  during  the  middle  ages  of  pepper-renU, 
which  consisted  m  an  obligation  imposed  upon  a  tenant  to  supply  his 
lord  with  a  certain  quantity  of  pepper,  generally  a  pound,  at  stated 
times,  shows  how  acceptable  was  tnis  favourite  condiment,  and  how 
great  the  desii*e  of  the  wealthier  classes  to  secure  a  supply  of  it  when 
the  market  was  not  always  certain.' 

The  earliest  reference  to  a  trade  in  pepper  in  England  that  we  have 
met  with,  is  in  the  Statutes  of  Ethelred,  A.D.  973-1016,*  where  it  \& 
enacted  that  the  Easterlings  coming  with  their  ships  to  Billingsgate 
should  pay  at  Christmas  and  Easter  for  the  privilege  of  trading  with 
Loudon,  a  small  tribute  of  cloth,  five  pairs  of  gloves,  ten  pounds  of 
pepper^  and  two  barrels  of  vinegar. 

The  merchants  who  trafficked  in  spices  were  called  Piperarii, — in 
English  PeppererSt  in  French  Poivinera  or  Pebriers.  As  a  fraternity  or 
guild,  they  are  mentioned  as  existing  in  London  in  the  Reign  of  Henry 
II.  (A.D.  1154-1189).  They  were  subsequently  incorporated  as  the 
Grocers'  Comimny,  and  had  the  oversight  and  control  of  the  trade  in 
spices,  drugs,  dye-stuffi»,  and  even  metals.^ 

The  price  of  pepper  during  the  middle  ages  was  always  exorbitantly 
high,  for  the  rulers  of  Egypt  extorted  a  large  revenue  from  all  those 
who  were  engaged  in  the  trade  in  it  and  other  spices.'  Thus  in  England 
between  a.d.  12G3  and  1399,  it  averaged  la.  per  lb.,  equivalent  to  about 
88.  of  our  present  money.  It  was  however  about  28.  per  lb.  (=  16&) 
between  1350  and  1360.**  In  1370  we  find  pepper  in  France  valued  7 
sous  G  deniers  per  lb.  (=  fr.  21.  c.  30) : — in  1542  at  a  price  equal  to  fr. 
11  per  lb." 

The  high  cost  of  this  important  condiment  contributed  to  incite 
the  Portuguese  to  seek  for  a  sea-passage  to  India.  It  was  some 
time  after  the  discovery  of  this  passage  (a.d.  1498)  that  the  price 
of  pepper  first  experienced  a  considerable  fall ;  while  about  the 
same  period  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  was  extended  to  the 
western  islands  of  the  Mjilay  Archipelago.  The  trade  in  pepper 
continued  to  be  a  monoix)ly  of  the  Crown  of  Portugal  as  late  as  the 
18th  century. 

The  Venetians  used  every  effort  to  retain  the  valued  traffic  in  their 
own  hands,  but  in  vain ;  and  it  was  a  fact  of  general  interest  when  on 
the  21st  of  January  1522  a  Portuguese  ship  brought  for  the  first  time 


^  Zosimus,  Jlistoria  (Lii)S.  1784)  lib.  v.  c. 
41. 

'^Belgrauo,  Vita  primia  del  Oenovfsi 
1875.  152. 

'Rogers,  Agnnilture  and  Prices  in  Eng- 
land ^  1.  (18G6)  62().  The  term  pep])ercorn 
renty  which  bos  8iir\'ivcd  to  our  times,  now 
only  8igiiilies  a  nominal  payment. 

*  Ancifnt  Lairs  and  InMutes  of  Enf^fland, 
publinhcd  by  the  Record  Commission,  i. 
(1840)  301. 

^A  striking  contrast  to  tlio  imuouncc- 


ment  in  a  commercial  paper,  27  Feb.  1874, 
that  the  stock  of  i)cpper  in  the  public 
warehouses  of  London  the  previoos  week 
was  6035  tons ! 

*  Herbert,  Hist,  of  the  tirelre  great  Lirtry 
Companies  of  London y  Lond.  1834.  303,  310. 

'  Reinaud,    Souvcau  Journal  {isiatitpie, 
1829.  Juillet,  22-51. 

*  Rogers,  op.  cit.  i.  641. 

*  Leber,  Appreciation  de  la  fortune  prirte 
au  moyen-dge,  M.  2,  Paris,  1847.  U5.  305. 
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the  spices  of  India  direct  to  the  city  of  Antwerp.     Strange  to  say,  they 
were  received  with  great  mistrust! 

Pepper  was  heavily  taxed  in  England.  In  1623  the  imposts  levied 
on  it  amounted  to  58  per  lb.;  and  even  down  to  1823  it  was  subject  to 
a  duty  of  2s.  6d,  per  lb. 

Production — In  the  south-west  of  India,  the  plant,  or  Pepper  Vine 
as  it  is  called,  grows  on  the  sides  of  the  narrow  valleys  where  the  soil 
is  rich  and  moist,  producing  lofty  trees  by  which  a  constant,  favourable 
coolness  is  maintained.  In  such  places  the  pepper-vine  runs  along  the 
ground  and  propagates  itself  by  striking  out  roots  into  the  soil.  The 
natives  tie  up  the  end  of  the  vines  lying  on  the  ground  to  the  nearest 
tree,  on  the  bark  of  which  the  stems  put  out  roots  so  far  as  they  have 
been  tied,  the  shoots  above  that  hanging  down.  The  plant  is  capable 
of  growing  to  a  height  of  20  or  30  feet,  but  for  the  sake  of  convenience 
it  is  usually  kept  low,  and  is  often  trained  on  poles.  In  places  where 
no  vines  occur  naturally,  the  plant  is  propagatea  by  planting  slips  near 
the  roots  of  the  trees  on  whicn  it  is  to  climb. 

The  pepper  plants  if  grown  on  a  rich  soil  begin  to  bear  even  in  the 
first  year,  and  continue  to  increase  in  productiveness  till  about  the 
fifth,  when  they  yield  8  to  10  lb.  of  berries  per  plant,  which  is  about 
the  average  produce  up  to  the  age  of  15  to  20  years ;  after  this  they 
begin  to  decline. 

When  one  or  two  berries  at  the  base  of  the  spike  begin  to  turn  red, 
the  whole  spike  is  pinched  ofi*.  Next  day  the  berries  are  rubbed  off 
with  the  hands  and  picked  clean ;  then  dried  for  three  days  on  mats,  or 
on  smooth  hard  ground,  or  on  bamboo  baskets  near  a  gentle  fire. 

In  Malabar  the  pepper-vine  flowers  in  May  and  June,  and  the 
fruits  become  fit  for  gathering  at  the  commencement  of  the  following 
year.^ 

The  largest  quantities  of  pepper  are  produced  in  the  island  of  Rhio, 
near  Singapore,  in  Djohor  (in  the  south-eastern  coast  of  the  Malayan 
Peninsula),  and  in  Penang.  The  latter  island  affords  on  an  average 
about  one-half  of  the  total  crop. 

Description — The  small,  round,  berry-like  fruits  grow  somewhat 
loosely  to  the  number  of  20  to  30,  on  a  common  pendulous  fruit-stalk. 
They  are  at  first  green,  then  become  red,  and  if  allowed  to  ripen, 
yellow ;  but  they  are  gathered  before  complete  maturitv,  and  by  drying 
in  that  state  turn  blackish  grey  or  brown.  If  left  until  quite  ripe  they 
lose  some  of  their  pungency,  and  gradually  fall  off. 

The  berries  after  drying  are  spherical,  about  \  inch  in  diameter, 
wrinkled  on  the  surface,  indistinctly  pointed  below  by  the  remains  of 
the  very  short  pedicel,  and  crowned  still  more  indistinctly  by  the  3-  or 
4-lobed  stigma.  The  thin  pericarp  tightly  encloses  a  single  seed,  the 
embryo  of  which  in  consequence  of  premature  gathering  is  undeveloped, 
and  merely  replaced  by  a  cavity  situated  below  the  apex.  The  seed 
itself  contains  within  the  thin  red-brown  testa  a  shining  albumen,  grey 
and  homy  without,  and  mealy  within.  The  pungent  taste  and  peculiar 
smeU  of  pepper  are  familiar  to  all. 

Microscopic    Structure — The  transverse  section  of  a  grain  of 

^  For  a  full  acconnt  of  the  cultivation  of       Uvrough  Mysore,  Canara,  and  Malabar,  ii. 
pqpper,  see  Buchanan, /oixriMy/rom  if oefrvu        (1807)455-520;  iii.  158. 
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black  pepper  exhibits  a  soft  yellowish  epidermis,  covering  the  outer 
pericarp.  This  is  formed  of  a  closely-packed  yellow  layer  of  large, 
mostly  radially  arranged,  thick-walled  cells,  each  containing  in  its 
small  cavity  a  mass  of  dark-brown  resin.  The  middle  layer  of  the 
pericarp  consists  of  soft,  tangentially-extended  parenchyme,  containing 
an  abundance  of  extremely  small  starch  granules  and  drops  of  oil.  The 
shrinking  of  this  loose  middle  layer  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  deep 
wrinkles  on  the  surface  of  the  berry.  The  next  inner  layer  of  the 
[)ericarp  exhibits  towards  its  circumference  tangentially-arranged,  Bofl 
parencnyme,  the  cells  of  which  possess  either  spiral  sUiation  or  spiral 
fibres,  but  towards  the  interior  loose  parenchyme,  free  from  starchy 
and  containing  very  large  oil-cells. 

The  testa  is  formed  in  the  first  place  of  a  row  of  small  yellow 
thick-walled  cells.  Next  to  them  follows  the  true  testa,  as  a  dense^ 
dark-brown  layer  of  lignified  cells,  the  individual  outlines  of  which  are 
undistinguishable. 

The  albumen  of  the  seeds  consists  of  angular,  radially-arranged, 
large-celled  parenchyme.  Most  of  its  cells  are  colourless  and  loaded 
with  starch ;  others  contain  a  soft  yellow  amorphous  mass.  If  thin 
slices  are  kept  under  glycerin  for  some  time,  these  masses  are  slowly 
transformed  into  needle-shaped  crystals  of  piperin. 

Chemical  Composition — Pepper  contains  resin  and  essential  oil« 
to  the  former  of  which  its  sharp  pungent  taste  is  due.  The  essential 
oil  has  more  of  the  smell  than  of  the  taste  of  pepper.^  Tlie  drug  yields 
from  1*6  to  2*2  per  cent,  of  this  volatile  oil,  which  agrees  with  oil  of 
turpentine  in  composition  as  well  as  in  specific  gravity  and  boiling 
point.  We  find  it,  in  a  column  50  mm.  long,  to  deviate  the  ray  of 
polarized  light  V'2  to  3°'4  to  the  left. 

The  most  interesting  constituent  of  pepper,  Piperin,  which  pepper 
yields  to  the  extent  of  2  to  8  per  cent.,  agrees  in  composition  with  the 
formula  C^^ff'NO*,  like  morphine.  Piperin  has  no  action  on  litmus 
paper ;  it  is  not  capable  of  combining  directly  with  an  acid,  yet  unites 
with  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  presence  of  mercuric  and  other  metallic 
chlorides,  forming  crystallizable  compounds.  It  is  insoluble  in  water ; 
when  perfectly  pure,  its  crystals  are  devoid  of  colour,  taste  and  smell. 
Its  alcoholic  solution  is  without  action  on  polarized  light.  Piperin  may 
be  resolved,  as  found  b\'  Anderson  in  1850,  inXjo  Piperic  Acid,  C*ff*0*, 
and  Pij)eridmey  C*H"N.  The  latter  is  a  liquid  colourleas  alkaloid, 
boiling  at  lOG "  C,  having  the  odour  of  pepper  and  ammonia,  and  directly 
yielding  crystallizable  salts. 

Besides  these  constituents,  pepper  also  contains  some  fatty  oil  in 
the  mesocarp.  Of  inorganic  matter,  it  yields  upon  incineration  from 
41  to  5'7  per  cent. 

Commerce — Singapore  is  the  great  emporium  for  pepper,  of  which 
1 97,478  peculs  (26  J  million  lb.)  were  imported  there  in  1877.  The  largest 
[)jirt  of  it  finds  its  way  to  England.  The  imix)rt  of  pepper  into  the 
United  Kingdom  during  1872,  was  27,576,710  lb.  valued  at  £753,070. 

*  As  noticed  by  Rheede  in  168S  :  "...  ever    obtained    long    before  by  Vmleriot 

oleum  ex  pii>cre  dcstillatum  leveni  pipcris  Cordus,    Ciuintherus    Andemmcentis    and 

odorem  Bpirana,  saporis   parum  acria." —  Porta  (see  our  article  Cortex  CinnAmoniia 

Hurt.  McUab,  vii  24.— The  oil  waa  how-  page  526). 
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Of  this  quantity,  the  Straits  Settlements  supplied  25,000,000  lb.,  and 
British  India  256,000  lb.  Of  the  quantity  of  25,917,0701b.,  imported 
in  187G  into  Great  Britain,  the  home  consumption  was  9  million  lb. 

The  exports  of  pepper  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1872  amounted 
to  17,891.620  lb.,  tne  largest  quantity  being  taken  by  Germany 
(5,201,5741b.)  Then  follows  Italy  (2,288,6471b.);  and  Russia,  Holland 
and  Spain,  each  of  which  took  more  than  a  million  pounds.^ 

The  varieties  of  pepper  quoted  in  price-currents  are  Malabar,  Aleppee 
a/nd  Cochiuy  Penang,  Singapore,  Siam, 

A  large  quantity  is  also  shipped  from  Singapore  to  China,  the  im- 
ports of  that  country  in  1877  of  both  black  and  white  pepper,  being 
68,844  peculs  (7,179,200  lb.) 

Uses — Pepper  is  not  of  much  importance  as  a  medicine,  and  is 
rarely  if  ever  prescribed,  except  indirectly  as  an  ingredient  of  some 
prepamtion. 

Adulteration — Whole  pepper  is  not,  we  believe,  liable  in  Europe 
to  adulteration  ;2  but  the  case  is  widely  diflferent  as  regards  the  pulver- 
ized spice.  Notwithstanding  the  enormous  penalty  of  £100,  to  which 
the  manufacturer,  possessor,  or  seller  of  adulterated  pepper  is  liable,*  and 
the  low  cost  of  the  article,  ground  pepper  has  hitherto  been  frequently 
sophisticated  by  the  addition  of  the  starches  of  cereals  and  potatoes,  of 
sago,  mustard  husks,  linseed  and  capsicum.  The  admixture  of  these 
substances  may  for  the  most  part  be  readily  detected,  after  some 
practice,  by  the  microscope.* 

White  Pepper. 

This  form  of  the  spice  is  prepared  from  black  pepper  by  removiiig 
its  dark  outer  layer  of  pericarp,  and  thereby  depriving  it  of  a  portion 
of  its  pungency.  It  is  mentioned  by  Dioscorides,  yet  was  evidently 
very  little  known  in  Europe  even  during  the  middle  ages.  In  the  time 
of  Platearius,^  white  pepper  was  supposed  to  be  derived  from  a  plant 
different  from  Piper  nigrum. 

Buchanan,*  referring  to  Travancore,  remarks  that  white  pepper  is 
made  by  allowing  the  berries  to  ripen ;  the  bunches  are  then  gathered, 
and  having  been  kept  for  three  days  in  the  house,  are  washed  and 
bruised  in  a  basket  with  the  hand  till  all  the  stalks  and  pulp  are 
removed. 

The  finest  white  pepper  is  obtained  from  Tellicherry,  on  the  Malabar 
Coast,  but  only  in  small  quantity.  The  more  important  places  for  its 
preparation  are  the  Straits  Settlements,  chiefly  Rhio.  Tne  export  of 
white  pepper  from  Singapore  in  1877  was  48,460  peculs.  Most  of  the 
spice  finas  its  way  to  China,  where  it  is  highly  esteemed.  In  Europe, 
pepper  in  its  natural  state  is  with  good  reason  preferred. 

*  Annual  Statement  of  the  Tirade  of  the  *  Conault,  Hassall,  Food  and  Us  Adulter- 

IT.JT./or  1872.  59.  125.  atUmSy  Lond.   1855.  42;    Evans,  Pliarm, 

'  According  to  Moodeen  ^hssnfi  {SuppL  to  Journ,  i.  (1860)  605. 

Pharm.  qf  India,  134)theberrie8of  j^6e/fa  •  Olossce  in  antldotarium  Nkolai.  ccxlvi. 

(Samara)  RibeSt  order  MyrsinecR,  are  said  to  verso. 

be  sometimes  used  for  adnlterating  black  >  In  the  work  quoted,  page  579,  ii.  465, 

pepper  in  the  Indian  bazaars.  533,  and  iii.  224. 

>  By  the  59  George  IIL  c.  53  §  22  (1819). 
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The  grains  of  white  pepper  are  of  rather  larger  size  than  those  of 
black,  and  of  a  warm  greyish  tint.  They  are  nearly  spherical  or  a  little 
flattened.  At  the  base  the  skin  of  the  fruit  is  thickened  into  a  blunt 
prominence,  whence  about  12  light  stripes  run  meridian-like  towards 
the  depressed  summit.  If  the  skin  is  scraped  oif,  the  dark-brown  testa 
is  seen  enclosing  the  hard  translucent  albumen.  In  anatomical  struc- 
ture, as  well  as  in  taste  and  smell,  white  pepper  agrees  with  black, 
which  in  fact  it  represents  in  a  rather  more  fully-grown  state. 

White  pepper  appears  to  afford  on  an  average  not  more  than  1'9  per 
cent,  of  essential  oil,  but  to  be  richer  in  piperin,  of  which  Cazeneuve 
and  Caillol  (1877)  extracted  as  much  as  9  per  cent.  The  amount  of 
ash  yielded  by  white  pepper  is  1*1  per  cent,  on  an  average,  that  is  to 
say,  considerably  less  than  by  black  pepper. 
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Pij>er  longn/m ;  Long  Pepper ;  F.  Poivre  long ;  G.  Langer  Pfeffer. 

Botanical  Origin — Piper  offixdnai^wm  C.  DC.  {Chamca^  offici- 
ncD'uni  Miq.),  a  dioecious  shrubby  plant,  with  ovate-oblong  acuminate 
leaves,  attenuated  at  the  base,  and  having  pinnate  nerves.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  as  Java,  Sumatra,  Celebes  and  Timor. 
Long  pepper  is  the  fruit  spike,  coUected  and  dried  shortly  before  it 
reaches  maturity. 

Piper  longum  1?  (Cliavica  Roocburghii  Miq.),  a  shrub  indigenous  to 
Malabar,  Ceylon,  Eastern  Bengal,  Timor  and  the  Philippines,  also  yields 
long  pepper,  for  the  sake  of  which  it  is  cultivated  along  the  eastern  and 
western  coasts  of  India.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  the  previous 
species  by  its  5 -nerved  leaves,  cordate  at  the  base.^ 

History — A  drug  termed  lUirepi  fxuKpovy  Pi])er  l<yngu7ii,  was  known 
to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  may  have  been  the  same  as  the 
Long  Pepper  of  modem  times. 

In  the  Latin  verses  bearing  the  name  of  Macer  Floridus,*  which  were 
probably  written  in  the  10th  century,  mention  is  made  of  Black,  White, 
and  Long  Pepper.  The  last-named  spice,  or  Macropiiyer,  is  named  by 
Simon  of  Genoa,*  who  was  physician  to  Pope  Nicolas  IV.  and  chaplain 
to  Boniface  VIII.  (a.D.  1288-1303),  and  travelled  in  the  East  for  the 
study  of  plants.  Piper  longum  is  also  met  with  in  the  list  of  drugs  on 
which  (A.D.  1305)  duty  was  levied  at  Pisa.*  Nicolo  Conti  of  Venice, 
who  lived  in  India  from  1419  to  1444,  noticed  Long  Pep|>er.'  Sala- 
dinus  ®  in  the  middle  of  the  loth  century  enumerates  long  i)epper  among 
the  drugs  necessary  to  be  kept  by  apothecaries,  and  it  has  had  a  place 
in  the  phannacopceias  to  the  present  time. 

*  The  genua  C/mr/r«  separated  from /V/>^r  *  Choulant,   Macer  FhrkluA  de    Viribu% 
by  Mirjuel,  has  been  re-united  to   it   by        Hfrbarum^  LijMsias  1832.  114. 

Cosimir  de  CandoUc  {Proil.  xvi.  s.  1).     The  *  ClavU  SauafioniM^  Venet.  1510. 

latter  genus  is  now  composed  of  not  fewer  "  Bouaini,    Statufi  in&liti  lUila   cUtd   di 

than  «L>0  species  !  Pina,  iii.  (IHT)?)  41>2. 

"  Fig.    in   ]k*ntlcy  and    Trimen's  AInl.  "  Kunstmann,  KenntniM  Indiens  im  \&^ 

Plants,  i>art  18  (1877).  Jahrhundert,  MUnchen,  1863.  40. 

*  For  good  tigurcM  of  the  two  plants,  see  *  See  Apjwndix. 
n»*B  Arznru-iiffnirfiftr    xiv.  (1843)  tab. 

H. 
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Production — In  Bengal  the  plants  are  cultivated  by  suckers,  and 
require  to  be  grown  on  a  rich,  high  and  dry  soil ;  they  should  be  set 
about  five  feet  asunder.  An  English  acre  will  yield  in  the  first  year 
about  three  maunds  (1  maund  =  80  lbs.)  of  the  pepper,  in  the  second 
twelve,*  and  in  the  third  eighteen;  after  which,  as  the  plant  becomes 
less  and  less  productive,  the  roots  are  grubbed  up,  dried,  and  sold  as 
PipH-mul,  of  which  there  is  a  large  consumption  in  India  as  a  medicine. 
The  pepper  is  gathered  in  the  month  of  January,  when  full  grown,  and 
exposed  to  the  sun  until  perfectly  dry.  After  the  fruit  has  been  col- 
lected, the  stem  and  branches  die  down  to  the  ground.^ 

Description — Long  pepper  consists  of  a  multitude  of  minute  baccate 
fruits,  closely  packed  around  a  common  axis,  the  whole  forming  a  spike 
of  1^  inch  long  and  ^  of  an  inch  thick.  The  spike  is  supported  on 
a  stalk  ^  an  inch  long;  it  is  rounded  above  and  below,  and  tapers  slightly 
towards  its  upper  end.  The  fruits  are  ovoid,  ^  of  an  inch  long,  crowned 
with  a  nipple-like  point  (the  remains  of  the  stigma),  and  arranged 
spirally  with  a  small  peltate  bract  beneath  each.  A  transverse  section 
of  a  spike  exhibits  8  to  10  separate  fruits,  disposed  radially  with  their 
narrower  end  pointed  towards  the  axis.  Beneath  the  pericarp,  the  thin 
brown  testa  encloses  a  colourless  albumen,  of  which  the  obtuser  end  is 
occupied  by  the  small  embryo. 

The  long  pepper  of  the  shops  is  greyish-white,  and  appears  as  if  it 
had  been  rolled  in  some  earthy  powder.  When  washed,  the  spikes 
acquire  their  proper  colour, — a  deep  reddish-brown.  The  drug  nas  a 
burning  aromatic  taste,  and  an  agreeable  but  not  powerful  odour. 

The  foregoing  description  applies  to  the  long  pepper  of  English 
commerce,  which  is  now  obtained  chiefly  from  Java  (see  next  page), 
where  P.  ojfftdnarurri  is  the  common  species.  In  fact  the  fruits  of  this 
latter,  as  presented  to  us  by  Mr.  Binnendyk,  of  the  Botanical  Garden, 
Buitenzorg,  near  Batavia,  offer  no  characters  by  which  we  can  distin- 

?iish  them  from  the  article  found  in  the  London  shops.     Those  of 
.  Betle  L.  var.  y.  denaum  are  extremely  similar,  but  we  do  not  know 
that  they  are  collected  for  use. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  structure  of  the  individual  fruits 
resembles  that  of  black  pepper,  exhibiting  however  some  characteristic 
differences.  The  epicarp  has  on  the  outside,  tangentially-extended, 
thick- walled,  narrow  cells,  containing  gum;  the  middle  lajrer  consists  of 
wider,  thin- walled,  obviously  porous  parenchyme  contaimng  starch  and 
drops  of  oil.  In  the  outer  and  middle  layers  of  the  fruit  numerous 
large  thick- walled  cells  are  scattered,  as  in  the  external  pericarp  of  Piper 
nigrv/m;  in  long  pepper,  however,  they  do  not  form  a  close  circle.  The 
inner  pericarp  is  formed  of  a  row  of  large,  cubic  or  elongated,  radially- 
arranged  cells,  filled  with  volatile  oil.  A  row  of  smaller  tangentially- 
extended  cells  separates  these  oil-cells  from  the  compact  brown-red  testa, 
which  consists  of  lignified  cells  like  the  inner  layer  of  the  testa  of  black 
pepper,  but  without  the  thick-walled  cells  peculiar  to  the  latter.  The 
albumen  of  long  pepper  is  distinguished  from  that  of  black  pepper  by  the 
absence  of  volatile  oil. 

Chemical  Constituents — ^The  constituents  of  long  pepper  appear 
to  be  the  same  as  those  of  black  pepper.    We  ascertainea  the  presence 

^  Roxburgh,  Flora  Jndiea^  i.  (1832)  155. 
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of  pipeiin;  8  pounds  of  the  drug  were  not  sufficient  to  afford  us  an 
appreciable  quantity  of  the  volatile  oil.  The  i-esin  and  volatile  oil 
reside  exclusively  in  the  pericarp.     Long  pepper,  according  to  Blyth 

(1874),  yields  8  J  per  cent  of  ash. 

• 

Commerce — Long  pepper  is  at  present  exported  from  Penang  and 
Singapore,  whither  it  is  brought  chiefly  from  Java,  and  to  a  much 
smaller  extent  from  Rhio.  The  quantity  exported  from  Singapore  in 
1871  amounted  to  3,366  cwt.,  of  which  only  447  cwt.  were  shipped  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  remainder  being  sent  chiefly  to  British  India.' 
The  export  from  Penang  is  from  2,000  to  3,000  peculs  annuaUy.  There 
is  also  a  considerable  export  of  long  pepper  from  Calcutta. 

Uses — Long  pepper  is  scarcely  used  as  a  medicine,  black  pepper 
having  been  substituted  in  the  few  preparations  in  which  it  was  formerly 
ordered,  but  it  is  employed  as  a  spice  and  in  veterinary  medicine. 

The  aromatic  root  of  Piper  lonffum,  called  in  Sanskrit  Pijypali-Tnula* 
(whence  the  modern  name  iyij)li''mM\  is  a  favourite  remedy  of  the 
Hindus  and  also  known  to  the  Persians  and  Arabs. 


CUBBED. 

Fractud  vel  Baccce  vel  Piper  Cuhebce*;  Cubebs;  F.  Cvhibes; 

G.  CvJyeben. 

Botanical  Origin — Pijyer  CuJbeha  Linn,  f  {Cuheha  officinalis  Miq.j, 
a  climbing,  woody,  dioecious  shrub,  indigenous  to  Java,  Southern  Borneo 
and  Sumatra.^ 

History — Cubebs  have  been  introduced  into  medicine  by  the 
Arabian  physicians  of  the  middle  ages,  who  describe  them  as  having 
the  form,  colour,  and  properties  of  pepper.  Masudi^  in  the  10th 
century  stated  them  to  be  a  production  of  Java.  Edrisi,*  the  geographer, 
in  A.D.  1153  enumerated  them  among  the  imports  of  Aden. 

Among  European  writers,  Constantinus  Africanus  of  Salerno  was 
acquainted  with  this  drug  as  earl}'-  as  the  11th  century;  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  its  virtues  were  noticed  in  the  writings  of  the 
Abbess  Hildegard  in  Germany,  and  even  in  those  of  Henrik  Harpestreng 
in  Denmark.^ 

Cubebs  are  mentioned  as  a  production  of  Java  (** grant  isle  de  Javi'a") 
by  Marco  Polo;  and  by  Odoric,  an  Italian  friar,  who  visited  the  island 
about  forty  years  later.  In  the  13th  century  the  drug  was  an  article 
of  European  trade,  and  would  appear  to  have  already  been  regularly 
imported  into  London."  Duty  was  levied  upon  them  as  CuhelKis 
Hilvestres  at  Barcelona  in  1271/  They  are  mentioned  about  this  period 
as  sold  in  the  fairs  of  Champagne  in  France,  the  price  being  4  sous  i>er 
Ib.^^     The}'  were  also  sold  in  England:  in  accounts  under  date  1284 

*  Blue  Book  of  the  Straits  SettlementA  for  ^  Meyer,  OctKhichte  der  Botanik,  iii.  537. 
1871.  *  Munhfunta     Oild/mlliK     LontlonieHAU: 

"  Alreaily  in  the  Kamilyana.  Lif^r  nlhu^^  i.  (ISoO,  State  papers)  230. 

'  Cubtba  from  the  Arabic  Kahiihnh.  •  Capmaiiy.   MnnorUts  nobre  la  Marina, 

*  Fig.    ill   Identify   ami   Triincn'a   Med.         <tr.,  dr  liaroloua^  i.  (Madrid,  1779)  44. 

'      ^  part  -27  (1877).  *"  Boimiuelot,  Ktudrn  mr  Irx/oirrs  de  la 

'^9  PrairifM  d'or^  i.  341.  CfiamjHiffne,  M^moircs  etc,  de  Plrutitut,  v. 

^^Offraphie,  trad.  i>ar  Jaabcrt,  i.  51.  89.        (1865)  288. 
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they  are  enumerated  with  almonds,  saffron,  raisins,  white  pepper,  grains 
[of  paradise],  mace,  galangal,  and  gingerbread,  and  entered  as  costing 
28,  per  lb.  In  1285 — 28.  6d.  to  38.  per  lb.;  while  in  1307, 1  lb.  purchased 
for  the  King's  Wardrobe  cost  98.^ 

From  the  journal  of  expenses  of  John,  king  of  France,  while  in 
England  during  1359-GO,  it  is  evident  that  cubebs  were  in  frequent 
use  as  a  spice.  Among  those  who  could  command  such  luxuries,  they 
were  eaten  in  powder  with  meat,  or  they  were  candied  whole.  A 
patent  of  pontage  granted  in  1305  by  Edward  I.,  to  aid  in  repairing  and 
sustaining  the  Bridge  of  London,  and  authorizing  toll  on  various  articles, 
mentions  among  groceries  and  spices,  cubebs  as  liable  to  impost.*  Cubebs 
occur  in  the  German  lists  of  medicines  of  Frankfort  and  N6rdlingen, 
about  1450  and  1480;*  they  are  also  mentioned  in  the  Confecthuai  of 
Hans  Folcz  of  Nuremberg,  dating  about  1480.* 

It  cannot  however  be  said  that  cubebs  were  a  common  spice,  at  all 
comparable  with  pepper  or  ginger,  or  even  in  such  frequent  use  as  grains 
of  paradise  or  galangal.  Garcia  de  Orta  (1563)  speaks  of  them  as  but 
seldom  used  in  Europe ;  yet  they  are  named  by  Saladinus  as  necessaiy 
to  be  kept  in  every  apotheca^  In  a  list  of  drugs  to  be  sold  in  the 
apothecaries*  shops  of  the  city  of  Ulm,  A.D.  1596,  cubebs  are  mentioned 
as  Fi^uctus  carpesiorum  vel  cvhebaimmy  the  price  for  half  an  ounce  being 
quoted  as  8  kreuzers,  the  same  as  that  of  opium,  best  manna,  and  amber, 
while  black  and  white  pepper  are  priced  at  2  krevzers,^ 

Although  it  was  always  well  known  that  the  cubebs  were  a  product 
of  Java  and  that  island  is  stated  to  have  exported  in  1775  as  much  as 
10,000  lb.  of  this  spice,'  its  mother  plant  was  made  known  only  in  1781 
by  the  younger  Linnaeus. 

The  action  of  cubebs  on  the  urino-genital  organs  was  known  to  the 
old  Arabian  physicians.  Yet  modem  writers  on  materia  medica  even  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  mentioned  the  drug  simply  as 
an  aromatic  stimulant  resembling  pepper,  but  inferior  to  that  spice  and 
rarely  employed,* — in  fact  it  had  so  far  fallen  into  disuse  that  it  was 
omitted  from  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  of  1 809.  According  to  Crawfurd, 
its  importation  into  Europe,  which  had  long  been  discontinued,  recom- 
menced in  1815,  in  consequence'  of  its  medicinal  virtues  having  been 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  English  medical  officers  sei'ving  in 
Java,  by  their  Hindu  servants." 

Cultivation  and   Production*^ — Cubebs  are  cultivated  in  small 

8  In  Duncan's  Edinburgh  Neto  Dispensa- 
tory,  ed.  2.  1804,  Piper  Cubeba  is  very 
briefly  described,  but  with  no  allusion  to  its 
possessing  any  special  medicinal  properties. 
In  the  6tn  edition  of  the  same  work  (1811) 
it  was  altogether  omitted.  See  also  Mur- 
ray's System  of  Mat,  Med,  and  Pharm,  i. 
(1810)  266. 

*  Dictionary  of  the  Indian  Islands,  1856. 
117. — Mr.  Crawfurd  himself  communicated 
to  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal  of  1818  (xiv.  32)  a  paper  making 
known  the  "wonderful  success "  with  which 
cubebs  bad  been  used  in  gonorrhcea. 

"  We  are  indebted  for  some  particulars 
under  this  head  to  our  friends  Mr.  Binnen- 
dyk,  of  the  Buitenzorg  Botanical  Garden 
near  Batavia,  and  Dr.  De  Vry. 


*  Rogers,  Hist,  of  Agriculture  and  Prices 
in  England,  i.  627-8,  ii.  544. — To  get  some 
idea  of  the  relative  value  of  commodities 
then  and  now,  multiply  the  ancient  prices 
by  8. 

^  Liber  niger  Scaccarii,  Lond.  1771,  i. 
*478. — A  translation  may  be  found  in  the 
Chronicles  qf  London  Briage,  1827,  155. 

«  Archiv  der  Pharmacie,  201  (1872)  441 
and  211  (1877)  101. 

*  Choulant,  Macer  Floridus,  etc.  Lips. 
1832,  188. 

*  Compendium  aromatariorum,  Bonon., 
1488. 

8  Richard,  Beitrdge  zur  Oeschichte  der 
Apotlieken,  1825.  124. 

^  Miquel,  Commentarii  phytographici,  i, 
(Lugd.  Bat,  1839). 
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special  plantations  and  also  in  coffee  plantations,  in  the  district  ot 
Banjoemas  in  the  south  of  Java.  The  fruits  are  bought  by  Chinese  who 
carry  them  to  Batavia.  They  are  likewise  produced  in  Eastern  Java 
and  about  Bantam  and  Soebang  in  the  north-west;  and  extensively  in 
the  Lampong  country  in  Sumatra.  There  has  of  late  been  a  large  dis- 
tribution of  plants  among  the  European  coffee  plantera 

The  cultivation  of  cubebs  is  easy.  In  the  coffee  estates  certain  trees 
are  required  for  shade :  against  these  Piper  Ctubeba  is  planted,  and 
climbing  to  a  height  of  18  to  20  feet^  forms  a  large  bush. 

Description — The  cubebs  of  commerce  consist  of  the  dry  globose 
fruits,  gathered  when  full  grown,  but  before  they  have  arrived  at 
maturity.  The  fruit  is  about  \  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  when  very  young 
sessile,  but  subsequently  elevated  on  a  straight  thin  stalk,  a  little  longer 
or  even  twice  as  long  as  itself.  By  this  stalk  the  fruit  is  attached  in 
considerable  numbers  (sometimes  more  than  50)  to  a  common  thickened 
stalk  or  rachis,  about  1|  inch  long. 

Commercial  cubebs  are  spherical,  sometimes  depressed  at  the  base, 
very  slightly  pointed  at  the  apex,  strongly  wrinkled  by  the  shrinking  of 
the  fleshy  pericarp;  they  are  of  a  greyish-brown  or  blackish  hue, 
frequently  covered  with  an  ashy-grey  bloom.  The  stalk  is  the 
elongated  base  of  the  fruit,  and  remains  permanently  attached.  The 
common  axis  or  rachis,  which  is  almost  devoid  of  essential  oil,  is  also 
frequently  mixed  with  the  drug. 

The  skin  of  the  fruit  covers  a  hard,  smooth  brown  shell  containing 
the  seed,  which  latter  when  developed  has  a  compressed  spherical  form, 
a  smooth  surface,  and  adheres  to  the  pericarp  only  at  the  base ;  its  apex 
either  projects  slightly  or  is  pressed  inwards.  The  albumen  is  solid, 
whitish,  oily,  and  encloses  a  small  embryo  below  the  apex.  In  the 
cubebs  of  the  shops,  the  seed  is  mostly  undeveloped  and  shrunken,  and 
the  pericarp  nearly  empty. 

Cubebs  have  a  strong,  aromatic,  persistent  taste,  with  some  bitterness 
and  acridity.  Their  smeU  is  highly  aromatic  and  by  no  means  dis- 
agreeable. 

Microscopic  Structure — This  exhibits  some  i)eculiarities.  The 
skin  of  the  fruit  below  the  epidermis,  is  made  up  of  small,  cubic,  thick- 
walled  cells,  forming  an  interrupted  row,  and  only  half  as  lai^  as  in 
black  pepper.  The  broad  middle  layer  consists  of  small  cubic  thick- 
walled  cells,  forming  an  interrupted  row,  and  only  half  as  large  as  in 
black  pepper.  The  broad  middle  layer  consists  of  small-celled  un- 
developed tissue  containing  drops  of  oil,  granules  of  starch,  and  crystalline 
groups  of  cubebin,  probablv  also  fat.  This  middle  layer  is  interrupted 
by  very  large  oil-cells,  which  frequently  enclose  needle-shaped  cr^'^stals 
of  cubebin,  united  in  concentric  groups.  The  much  narrower  inner 
layer  consists  of  about  four  rows  of  somewhat  larger  tangentially- 
extcnded  soft  cells,  holding  essential  oil.  Next  to  these  comes  tlie 
light-yellow  brittle  shell,  formed  of  a  densely  packed  row  of  encrusted, 
radially-arranged,  elongated  thick-walled  cells.  Lastly,  the  embryo  is 
covered  with  a  thin  brown  membrane,  and  exhibits  the  structure 
and  contents  as  that  of  Pii)er  vigrum,  excepting  that  in  P,  Cubeba 
*-**e  cells  are  rounder,  and  the  crystals  consist  of  cul^ebin  and  not  of 

Bria 
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Chemical  Composition — The  most  obvious  constituent  of  cubebs 
is  the  volatile  oil,  the  proportion  of  which  yielded  by  the  drug  varies 
from  4  to  13  per  cent.  The  causes  of  this  great  variation  may  be  found 
in  the  constitution  of  the  drug  itself,  as  well  as  in  the  alterability  of  the 
oil,  and  the  fact  that  its  prevailing  constituents  begin  not  to  boil 
below  264°  C.  It  is,  as  shown  in  1875  by  Oglialoro,  a  mixture  of  an  oil 
C^°H**,  boiling  at  158°-163°,  which  is  present  to  a  very  small  amount, 
and  two  oils  of  the  formula  (?'H^  boiling  at  202^-265°  C.  One  of  the 
latter  deviates  the  place  of  polarization  strongly  to  the  left,  and  yields 
the  crystallized  compound  C?»H=*  2  HCl,  melting  at  118'  C.  The  other 
hydrocarbon  is  less  Laevogyrate  and  cannot  be  combined  with  HCl. 

One  part  of  oil  of  cubebs,  diluted  with  about  20  parts  of  bisulphide 
of  carbon,  assumes  at  first  a  greenish,  and  afterwards  a  blue  coloration, 
if  one  drop  of  a  mixture  of  concentrated  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids 
(equal  weight  of  each  acid)  is  shaken  with  the  solution. 

The  oil  distilled  from  old  cubebs  on  cooling  at  length  deposits  large, 
transparent,  inodorous  octohedra  of  camphor  of  cubebs,  (?"H*  +  2  OH', 
belonging  to  the  rhombic  system.  They  melt  at  65*"  and  may  be 
sublimed  at  148°.  We  have  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  them  by  keeping 
the  oil  of  fresh  cubebs  for  two  years  in  contact  with  water,  to  which  a 
little  alcohol  and  nitric  acid  was  added. 

Another  constituent  of  cubebs  is  Cubebiifiy  crystals  of  which  may 
sometimes  be  seen  in  the  pericarp  even  with  a  common  lens.  It  was 
discovered  by  Soubeiran  and  Capitaine  in  1839;  it  is  an  inodorous 
substance,  crystallizing  in  small  needles  or  scales,  melting  at  125*", 
having  a  bitter  taste  in  alcoholic  solution ;  it  dissolves  freely  in  boiling 
alcohol,  but  is  mostly  deposited  upon  cooling ;  it  requires  30  parts  of  cold 
ether  for  solution,  and  is  also  abundantly  soluble  in  chloroform.  We 
found  this  solution  to  be  slightly  Isevogyre ;  it  turns  red  on  addition  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  If  the  solution  of  cubebin  in  chloroform  is 
shaken  with  dry  pentoxide  of  phosphorus,  it  turns  blv^  and  gradually 
becomes  red  by  the  influence  of  moisture.  Cubebin  is  nearly  insoluble  in 
cold,  but  slightly  soluble  in  hot  water.  Bematzik  (1866)  obtained  from 
cubebs  0'40  per  cent,  of  cubebin,  Schmidt  (1870)  2*5  per  cent  The 
crystals,  which  are  deposited  in  an  alcoholic  or  ethereal  extract  of 
cubebs,  consist  of  cubebin  in  an  impure  state.  Cubebin  is  devoid  of 
any  remarkable  therapeutic  action.  Its  composition,  according  to 
Weidel  (1877)  answers  to  the  formula  C^'ff'O*;  by  melting  it  with 
caustic  potash,  cubebin  is  resolved  as  follows : — 

(^'WO'   .    5  O  =  CO"    .    C"H*0»    .    CTr(OH)»COOH. 

Acetic  Acid.        Protocstechuio  Acid. 

The  resin  extracted  from  cubebs  consists  of  an  indifferent  poi*tion, 
nearly  3  per  cent.,  and  of  Cuhebic  Add,  amounting  to  about  1  per  cent, 
of  the  drug.  Both  are  amorphous,  and  so,  according  to  Schmidt,  are  the 
salts  of  cubebic  acid.  Bernatzic  however,  found  some  of  them,  as  that 
of  barium,  to  be  crystallizable.  Schulze  (1873)  prepared  cubebic  acid 
from  the  crystallized  sodium-salt,  but  was  unable  to  get  it  other  than 
amorphous.  The  resins,  the  indifferent  as  well  as  the  acid,  possess  the 
therapeutic  properties  of  the  drug. 

Schmidt  further  pointed  out  the  presence  in  cubebs,  of  gum  (8  per 
cent.),  fatty  oil,  and  malates  of  magnesium  and  calcium. 
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Commerce — Cubebs  were  imported  into  Singapore  in  1872  to  the 
extent  of  3062  cwt.,  of  which  amount  2348  cwt.  were  entered  as  from 
Netherlands  India.  The  drug  was  re-shipped  during  the  same  year  to 
the  amount  of  276G  cwt.,  the  quantity  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom 
being  1180  cwt.,  to  the  United  States  of  America  1244  cwt.,  and  to 
British  India  104  cwt.^  In  the  previous  year,  a  larger  quantity  was 
shipped  to  India  than  to  Great  Britain. 

Uses — Cubebs  are  much  employed  in  the  treatment  of  gonorrhoea. 
The  di-ug  is  usually  administered  in  powder;  less  frequently  in  the  form 
of  ethereal  or  alcoholic  extract,  or  essential  oil. 

Bernatzik  and  Schmidt,  whose  chemical  and  therapeutical  experi- 
ments have  thrown  much  light  on  the  subject,  have  shown  that  the 
eflicacy  of  cubebs  being  dependent  on  the  indifferent  resin  and  cubebic 
acid,  preparations  which  contain  the  utmost  amount  of  these  bodies  and 
exclude  other  constituents  of  the  drug,  are  to  be  preferred.  They  would 
reject  the  essential  oil,  as  they  find  its  administration  devoid  of  thera- 
peutic effects. 

The  preparations  which  consequently  are  to  be  recommended,  are  the 
berries  deprived  of  their  essential  oil  and  constituents  soluble  in  water, 
and  then  dried  and  powdered ;  an  alcoholic  extract  prepared  from  the 
same,  or  the  purified  resins. 

Adulteration — Cubebs  are  not  much  subject  to  adulteration,  though 
it  is  by  no  means  rare  that  the  imported  drug  contains  an  undue  pro- 
portion of  the  inert  stalks  (rachis)^  that  require  to  be  picked  out  before 
the  berries  are  ground.  Dealers  judge  of  cubebs  by  the  oiliness  and 
strong  characteristic  smell  of  the  berries  when  crushed.  Those  which 
have  a  largo  proportion  of  the  pale,  smooth,  ripe  berries,  which  look  dry 
when  broken,  are  to  be  avoided. 

We  have  occasionally  found  in  the  commercial  drug  a  small,  smooth 
two-celled  fruit,  of  the  size,  shape,  and  colour  of  cubebs,  but  wanting  the 
long  pedicel.  A  slight  examination  suffices  to  recognize  it  as  not  being 
cubebs.  We  have  also  met  with  some  cubebs  of  larger  size  than  the 
ordinary  sort,  much  shrivelled,  with  a  stouter  and  flattened  pedicel,  one 
and  a  half  times  to  twice  as  long  as  the  berry.  The  dnig  has  an  agree- 
able odour  different  from  that  of  common  cubebs,  and  a  very  bitter  taste. 
From  a  comi)arison  with  herbarium  specimens,  we  judge  that  it  may 
possibly  be  derived  from  Pljyer  cra88ii>es  Korthals  {Cuhebii  craasiites 
Miq.),  a  Sumatran  species. 

The  fruits  of  Ph)€r  Lmcoiig  Bl.  {Cuhehu  Lowcynff  Miq.),  a  native  of 
Java,  and  those  of  P.  rihesioides  Wall.  {Cuheha  Wallichii  Miq.)  are 
extremely  cubeb-like.'  Those  of  Pijier  vdnwum  A.  Dietr.  (Cubefm 
canlna  Miq.),  a  plant  of  wide  distribution  throughout  the  Malaj'  Archi- 

Eelago  as  far  jls  Borneo,  for  a  specimen  of  which  we  have  to  thank  Mr. 
innendyk  of  Buitenzorg,  are  smaller  than  true  cubebs,  and  have  stalks 
only  half  the  diameter  of  the  berry. 

In  the  south  of  China  the  fruits  o{  Ldunuf  Cuheha  Lour,  have  been 

'  AStrnitH  Settlements  Blue  Book  for  1S72.  '  Figtiretl  in  Nces  von  Esenbeck,  Planttt 
294.  338.— There  are  no  statistics  for  show-  mtdicinaUi*,  Dusscldorf,  i.  (1828),  tab.  22. 
ing  the  total  hnjtort  of  cubebs  into  the  A  different  figure  is  given  by  Miquel,  Corn- 
United  Kingdom.  ment.  phytogr.  (1839),  tab.  3. 

'  They  yielded  to  Schmidt  1  '7  per  cent. 
of  oil  and  3  per  cent  of  resin. 
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frequently  mistaken  by  £ui*opeans  for  cubebs.  The  tree  which  affords 
them  is  unknown  to  modern  botanists ;  Meissner  refers  it  doubtfully  to 
the  genus  Tetranthera} 

Ashantee  Pepper,  African  Cubebs,  or  West  African 

Black  Pepper. 

This  spice  is  the  fruit  of  Piper  Cluaii  Cas.  DC.  (Cubeba  Cluaii  Miq.), 
a  species  of  wide  distribution  in  tropical  Africa,  most  abundantly 
occurring  in  the  country  of  the  Niamniam,  about  4**  to  5°  N.  lat,  and 
28**  to  29''  E.  long.  Its  splendid  red  fruit  bunches  are  spoken  of  with 
admiration  by  Schweinfurth,^  who  states  that  Piper  Cluaii  is  one  of  the 
characteristic  and  most  conspicuous  plants  of  those  regions.  The  dried 
fruit  is  a  round  berry  having  a  general  resemblance  to  common  cubebs 
but  somewhat  smaller,  less  rugose,  attenuated  into  a  slender  pedicel  once 
or  twice  as  long  as  the  berry  and  usually  curved.  The  berries  are 
crowded  around  a  common  stalk  or  rachis ;  they  are  of  an  ashy  grey 
tint,  and  have  a  hot  taste  and  the  odour  of  pepper.  According  to  Sten- 
house,  they  contain  piperin  and  not  cubebin.' 

The  fruit  of  Piper  Cluaii  was  known  as  early  as  1364  to  the 
merchants  of  Rouen  and  Dieppe,  who  imported  it  from  the  Grain  Coast, 
now  Liberia,*  under  the  name  of  pepper.  The  Portuguese  likewise 
exported  it  from  Benin  as  far  back  as  1485,  as  Pimienta  de  rabo,  i.e. 
tailed  pepper^  and  attempted  in  vain  to  sell  it  in  Flanders."  Clusius 
received  from  London  a  specimen  of  this  drug,  of  which  he  has  left  a 

food  figure  in  his  Exotica?  He  says  that  its  importation  was  forbidden 
y  the  King  of  Portugal  for  fear  it  should  depreciate  the  pepper  of 
India.  The  spice  was  also  known  to  Gerarde  and  Parkinson ;  in  our 
times  it  has  been  afresh  brought  to  notice  by  the  late  Dr.  Daniell/  In 
tropical  Western  Africa  it  is  used  as  a  condiment,  and  might  easily  be 
collected  in  large  quantities,  provided  it  should  prove  a  good  substitute 
for  pepper.* 
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Matico. 

Botanical  Origin — Piper  anguatifolium^  Ruiz  et  Pavon  (Artanthe 
dongata  Miq.),  a  shrub  growing  in  the  moist  woods  of  Bolivia,  Peru, 
Brazil,  New  Granada  and  Venezuela,  also  cultivated  in  some  localities. 
A  slightly  different,  somewhat  stouter  form  of  the  plant  with  leaves 
7  to  8  inches  long  (var.  a,  corduUxtwm  Cas.  DC),  occurs  in  the  Brazilian 
provinces  of  Bahia,  Minas  Geraes  and  Ceara,  as  well  as  in  Peru  and  the 
northern  parts  of  South  America. 

^  De  Candolle,  Prod.  xv.  sect.  i.  199 ;  '  Giovanni  di  Barros,  VAsia,  i.  (Venet. 

Hftnbary  in  Pharm,  Jouriu  iii.  (1862)  205,  1561)  80. 

with  figure  ;  also  Science  Papers,  247.  '  lib.  i.  c.  22,  p.  184  (1605). 

«  Im  Herzen  A/ricaa,  i.  (1874)  507 ;  ii.  ^  Pharm,  Journ,  xiv.  (1855)  198. 

399.  "  One  cask  of  it  was  offered  for  sale  in 

»  Pharm,  Journ,  xiv.  (1855)  363.  London  as  "  Cubebs,"  11  Feb.  1858. 

*  Margry,  Les  navigations  franctmes  et  la  ^  Fig.  in  Bentley  and  Trimen's  Med, 

r&nluUan  maritime  du  XI V  au  X  VI*  si^cle.  Plants,  part  18  (1877). 
1807.  26. 
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History — The  styptic  properties  of  this  plant  are  said  to  have  been 
discovered  by  a  Spanish  soldier  named  Matico/  who  having  applied 
some  of  the  leaves  to  his  wounds,  observed  that  the  bleeding  was  thereby 
arrested ;  hence  the  plant  came  to  be  called  Yerba  or  Palo  dd  Soldado 
(soldier's  herb  or  tree).  The  story  is  not  very  probable,  but  it  is  current 
in  many  parts  of  South  America,  and  its  allusion  is  not  confined  to  the 
plant  under  notice. 

The  haemostatic  powers  of  matico,  which  are  not  noticed  in  the 
works  of  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  were  first  recognized  in  Europe  by  JeflTreys,* 
a  physician  of  Liverpool,  in  1839,  but  they  had  already  attracted 
attention  in  North  America  as  early  as  1827. 

Description — Matico,  as  it  arrives  in  commerce,  consists  of  a  com- 
pressed, coherent,  brittle  mass  of  leaves  and  stems,  of  a  light  green  hue 
and  pleasant  herby  odour.  More  closely  examined,  it  is  seen  to  be  made 
up  of  jointed  stems  bearing  lanceolate,  acuminate  leaves,  cordate  and 
unequal  at  the  base,  and  having  very  short  stalks.  The  leaves  are  rather 
thick,  with  their  whole  upper  surface  traversed  by  a  system  of  minute 
sunk  veins,  which  divide  it  into  squares  and  give  it  a  tessellated  appear- 
ance. On  the  under  side,  these  squares  form  a  corresponding  senes  of 
depressions  which  are  clothed  with  shaggy  hairs.  The  leaves  attain  a 
length  of  about  6  inches  by  1^  inches  broad.  The  flower  and  fruit  spikes 
which  are  often  4  to  5  inches  long,  are  slender  and  cylindrical  with  the 
flowers  or  fruits  densely  packed.  The  leaves  of  matico  have  a  bitterish 
aromatic  taste ;  their  tissue  shows  numerous  cells,  filled  with  essential 
oil.» 

Chemical  Composition — ^The  leaves  yield  on  an  avera^  2*7  per 
cent.*  of  essential  oil,  which  we  find  slightly'  dextrogyre ;  a  large  pro- 
portion of  it  distills  at  180°  to  200°  C,  the  remainder  becoming  thickish. 
Both  portions  are  lighter  than  water ;  but  another  specimen  of  the  oil 
of  matico  which  we  had  kept  for  some  years,  sinks  in  water.  We  have 
observed  that  in  winter  the  oil  deposits  remarkable  crystals  of  a  cam- 
phor, more  than  half  an  inch  in  length,  fusible  at  103**  C ;  they  belong 
to  the  hexagonal  system,  and  have  the  odour  and  taste  of  the  oil  from 
which  they  separate. 

Matico  further  affords,  according  to  Marcotte  (1864),*  a  crystallizable 
acid,  named  Artanthic  Acid,  besides  some  tannin.  The  latter  is  made 
evident  by  the  dark  brown  colour  which  the  infusion  assumes  on  addition 
of  ferric  chloride.  The  leaves  likewise  contain  resin,  but  as  shown  by 
Stell  in  1858,  neither  piperin,  cubebin,  nor  any  analogous  principle  such 
as  the  so-called  Maticin  formerly  supposed  to  exist  in  them. 

Commerce — The  drug  is  imported  in  bales  and  serons  by  way  of 
Panama.  Among  the  exports  of  the  Peruvian  port  of  Arica  in  1877, 
we  noticed  195  quintales  (19,7731b)  of  Matico. 

Uses — Matico  leaves,  previously  softened  in  water,  or  in  a  state  of 

^  Matico  is  the  diminutive  of  Mateo,  the  ^  As  Messrs.  Schimmel  &  Co.,  Leipzig, 

Spanish  for  Mattfiew,  kindly  informed  me. — F.  A.F. 

^Remarks  mi  the  efficacy  of  Matico  as  a  'Deviating  only  0^.7   in  a  colnmn  50 

Htyptic  and  astringent,  3rd  ed.,  Lond.  1S45.  mm.  long. 

>  Microscopic  examination  of  the  leaves,  '  Gaiboart    (et    Planchon),    Hist,    des 

Pocklington,    Pharm.    Joum.    v.    (1874)  DrogueJi,    ii.    (1869)   278.— We    are    not 

301 .  acquainted  with  ' '  artanthic  acid. " 
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' '  irrest  the  bleeding  of  a  wound, 

^roal  haemorrhage. 

;  at  times  been  brought  into  the 

■'*'  Jne  of  these  is  Piper  aduncum  L.' 

■''"■='*."?  ■  quantity  was  imported  into  London 

'"'^■■i'l*  '  recognized  oy  Bentley  (18C4). 

"    '  it  nearly  agrees  with  ordinary  matico ; 

J  marked  beneath  by  much  more  pro- 

/ea,  the  spaces  between  which  are  not 

lOoth  and  nearly  glabrous.     In  chemical 

aduticuvi  appear  to  accord  with  those  of 

jiant  of  wide  distribution  throughout  Tropical 

.irae  of  Nkimdi  or  Pijxr  Icrngum  it  was  meu- 

-  on  account  of  the  stimulant  action  of  its  leaves 

y  which  causes  it  to  be  still  used  in  Brazil,  where 

.ar  styptic  virtues  seem  to  be  ascribed  to  it,^     The 

.iployed  in  the  place  of  cubebs.     Sloane's  figure*  of 

.  bor  folio  latissimo  "  also  shows  Pijjcc  culuncuni. 

Trtana,  Pinter la'ncecefoliwm,  HBK.  {Artantiie  Miq.),  and 

not  recognized,  yield  matico  in  New  Granada.'     Wal- 

,t<t    Presl  (Steradiace<e)  is  called  Palo  del  Soldmlo  at 

iti  leaves  are  used  as  a  vulnerary,*     In  Riobamba  and 

'.toriwn  glutimo8um  Lamarck,  is  also  called  Chusalonga  or 
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!  SeT'pentnria;  VirginiattcB ;  Vi/rginian  Snake-root,  Serpentai-y 
Soot;  F.  Serpentaire  de  Virgvnie;  G.  Sddamjenwwrzel. 

'  Botanical  Origin — Ai-istolochia  Serpentaria  L.,  a  perennial  herb, 

DUDonly  under  a  foot  high,  with  simple  or  slightly  branched,  flexuose 

terns,  producing  small,  solitary,  dull  purple  flowers,  close  to  the  ground. 

Fit  grows  in  .shady  woods  in  the  United  States,  from  Missouri  and  Indiana 

■  to  Florida  and  Virginia, — abundantly  in  the  Alleghanies  and  in  the 

'  Cumberland  Mountains,  leas  frequently  in  New  York,  Michigan  and  the 

other  Northern  States.     The  plant  varies  exceedingly  in  the  shape  of 

ita  leaves. 

History — The  botanists  of  the  16th  century,  being  fond  of  appella- 
tions alluding  to  the  animal  kingdom,  gave  the  names  of  Serpentaria 


*  For  K  good  tignro,  iw  jKcnio,  I<otu» 
II.  (1781-1703)  Ub.  210. 

*  Dt  MtdianA  Branliaui,  lib.  4.  c.  57. 
■I^ngguid,    Dkeionario   de   JUedieina 

domeitiea  e  p^pu/or,  Rio   de  Janeiro,  ii. 

(isesJM. 

-  ■■'  ■     '         al.  (1707)130,  and 


■EzpoutioD  do  1867— Cktalogue  de  M. 
Jos«  Tiiuia,  p.  14. 

*  8«ein*DD,  Botang  i^f  tit*  I/erald,  1852- 
57.86. 

'Battham,  Planlae  Hartvxglana,  Lon. 
1839.  198. 
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or  Colubrina.  i,e.  snake-root,  to  the  rhizome  of  Polygonum  Bistoi^Of  L. 
In  America  it  was  not  the  appearance,  but  the  application  of  the  drug 
under  notice  to  which  it  owes  the  name  snake-root. 

The  earliest  account  of  Virginian  snake-root  is  that  of  Thomas 
Johnson,  an  apothecary  of  London  who  published  an  edition  of  Gerardes 
Herbal  in  1636.  It  is  evident  however  that  Johnson  confounded  a 
species  of  Arisiolochia  from  Crete  with  what  he  calls  "  that  snake-weed 
that  was  brought  from  Virginia  and  grew  with  Mr.  John  Tradescant 
at  South  Lambeth,  anno  1632."  It  was  very  briefly  noticed  by 
Comuti  in  his  Canadensiuni  Plantaruvi  Ilistainct  (1635),  and  in  a 
much  more  intelligent  manner  by  Parkinson  in  1640.  These  authors, 
as  well  as  Dale  (1693)  and  Geoflroy  (1741),  extol  the  virtues  of  the 
root  as  a  remedy  for  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake,  or  of  a  rabid  dog. 
Seri)entary  was  introduced  into  the  London  Phaimacopoeia  in  1650. 

Description — The  snake-root  of  commerce  includes  the  rhizome, 
which  is  knotty,  contorted,  scarcely  1  inch  in  length  by  ^  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  bearing  on  its  upper  side  the  short  bases  of  the  stems  of 
previous  years,  and  throwing  oflf  from  the  under,  numerous,  slender, 
matted,  branching  roots,  2  to  4  inches  long.  The  rhizome  is  often  still 
attached  to  portions  of  the  weak,  herbaceous  stem,  which  sometimes 
bears  the  fruit, — more  rarely  flowers  and  leaves.  The  drag  has  a  dull 
brown  hue,  an  aromatic  odour  resembling  valerian  but  less  unpleasant, 
and  a  bitterish  aromatic  taste,  calling  to  mind  camphor,  valerian  and 
turpentine. 

Microscopic  Structure — In  the  rhizome,  the  outer  layer  of  the 
bark  consists  of  a  single  row  of  cuboid  cells  ;  the  middle  cortical  portion 
(mesophl(vnm)  of  about  six  layers  of  larger  cells.  In  the  liber,  which 
is  built  up  of  numerous  layers  of  smaller  cells,  those  belonging  to  the 
medullary  rays  are  nearly  cuboid  with  distinctly  porous  walls,  those  of 
the  liber  bundles  being  smaller  and  arranged  in  a  somew^hat  crescent- 
shaped  manner.  Groups  of  short,  reticulated  or  punctuated  vessels 
alternate  in  the  woody  rays  with  long,  porous,  ligneous  cells;  those  close 
to  the  pith  having  thick  walls.  The  largest  cells  of  all  are  those  com- 
posing the  pith  ;  tlie  latter,  seen  in  transverse  section,  occupies  not  the 
very  centre  of  the  rootstock,  but  is  found  nearer  to  its  upi)er  side.  The 
n^otlets  exhibit  a  central  fibro- vascular  bundle,  sunounded  by  a  nucleus 
sheath.  In  the  mcsophla^um  both  of  the  rootstock  and  the  rootlets, 
there  occur  a  few  cells  containing  a  yellow  essential  oil.  The  other 
cells  are  loailed  with  stareh. 

Chemical  Composition — Essential  oil  exists  in  the  drug  to  the 
extent  of  of  about  l  per  cent. ;  and  resin  in  nearly  the  same  proportion. 
The  outer  cortical  layer,  as  well  as  the  zone  of  the  nucleus-sneath,  con- 
tains a  little  tannin,  and  a  watery  infusion  of  the  drag  is  coloured 
greenish  by  perchloride  of  'mm.  Neutral  acetate  of  lead  precipitate's 
sDUie  muciia^e  as  well  as  the  bitter  principle,  which  latter  may  also  U* 
obtained  by  ineans  of  tannic  acid.  It  is  an  auK^rphous.  bitter  substance, 
which  desiives  further  investigation.  By  an  alkaline  solution  of  tartratf^ 
of  Clipper  the  presence  in  serpen tary  of  sugar  is  made  evident. 

Commerce — Virginian  snake-root  is  imixirted  from  New  York  and 
»toD,  in  bales,  casks  or  bags. 
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Uses — The  drug  is  employed  in  the  form  of  an  infusion  or  tincture 
as  a  stimulating  tonic  and  aiaphoretic ;  it  is  more  often  prescribed  in 
combination  with  cinchona  bark  than  by  itself.  Its  ancient  reputation 
for  the  cure  of  snake-bites  is  now  disregarded. 

Adulteration  and  Substitution— Virginian  snake-root  is  said  to 
be  sometimes  adulterated  with  the  root  of  Spigelia  maHlandica  L., 
which  has  neither  its  smell  nor  taste  (see  p.  433) ;  or  with  that  of 
Pypripedium  pubeacens  L..  which  it  scarcely  at  all  resembles.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  here  and  there  in  the  serpentary  of  commerce,  a  root 
of  Panax  quinquefoliuni  L.  accidentally  collected,  but  never  added  for 
the  purpose  of  adulteration. 

The  root  of  AHstolochia  reticulata  Nutt.,  a  plant  of  Louisiana  and 
Arkansas,  has  been  brought  into  commerce  in  considerable  quantity  as 
Texan  or  Red  River  Snake-root}  We  are  indebted  for  an  authentic 
specimen  from  the  Cherokee  country  to  Mr.  Merrell,  a  large  dealer  in 
herbs  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  who  states  that  all  the  serpentary  grown 
south-west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  the  produce  of  that  species.  The 
late  Prof.  Parrish  of  Philadelphia  was  kind  enough  to  supply  us  with 
specimens  of  the  same  drug,  as  well  as  with  reliable  samples  of  true 
Virginian  or  Middle  States  Snake-root, 

The  Texan  snake-root  is  somewhat  thicker  and  less  matted  than  that 
derived  from  A,  Serpentaria,  but  has  the  odoui*  and  taste  of  the  latter ; 
some  say  it  is  less  aromatic.  The  plant,  portions  of  which  are  often 
present,  may  be  easily  distinguished  by  its  leaves  being  coriaceous, 
sessile  and  strongly  reticulated  on  their  under  surface. 


CUPULIFEK-^. 
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Oak  Bark ;  F.  Ecorce  de  Chene ;  G.  EichenHnde. 

Botanical  Origin — Qtiercus  Robur  L.,  a  tree,  native  of  almost  the 
whole  of  Europe,  from  Portugal  and  the  Greek  Peninsula  as  far  north  as 
58**  N.  lat.  in  Scotland,  62°  in  Norway,  and  56"  in  the  Ural  Mountains. 

There  are  two  remarkable  forms  of  this  tree  which  are  regarded  by 
many  botanists  as  distinct  species,  but  which  are  classed  by  De  Candolle^ 
as  sub-species. 

Sub-species  I.  pedunculata — with  leaves  sessile  or  shortly  stalked, 
and  acorns  borne  on  a  long  peduncle,  and  acorns  either  sessile  or  grow- 
ing on  a  short  peduncle. 

Sub-species  II.  sessilijlora — with  leaf-stalks  more  or  less  elongated. 

Both  forms  occur  in  Britain.  The  first  is  the  common  oak  of  the 
greater  part  of  England  and  the  lowlands  of  Scotland.  The  second  is 
frequently  scattered  in  woods  in  which  the  first  variety  prevails,  but  it 
rarely  constitutes  the  mass  of  the  oak  woods  in  the  south  of  England. 
In  North  Wales  however,  in  the  hilly  parts  of  the  north  of  England, 
and  in  Scotland,  it  is  the  commoner  of  the  two  forms  (Bentham). 

*  WiegKad  in  American  Journ,  of  Pharm,        Am,  Pharm,  AssocioHon,  xxi  (1873)  441. 
X.    (1846)    10  ;    also    Proceeilinys   of  the  «  Prodromus,  xvi  (1864)  sect.  2.  faac.  lA 
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History — The  astringent  properties  of  all  parts  of  the  oak*  were 
well  known  to  Discorides,  who  recommends  a  decoction  of  the  inner 
bark  in  colic,  dysentery  and  spitting  of  blood.  Yet  oak  bark  seems  at 
no  time  to  have  been  hold  in  great  esteem  as  a  medicine,  probably  on 
account  of  its  commonness;  and  it  is  now  almost  superseded  by  other 
astringents.     For  tanning  leather  it  has  always  been  largely  employed. 

Description — For  medicinal  use  the  bark  of  the  younger  stems  or 
branches  is  collected  in  the  early  spring.  It  varies  somewhat  in  appear- 
ance according  to  the  age  of  the  wood  from  which  it  has  been  taken: 
that  usually  supplied  to  English  druggists  is  in  channelled  pieces  of 
variable  length  and  a  tenth  of  an  inch  or  less  in  thickness,  smooth,  of  a 
shining  silvery  grey,  variegated  with  brown,  dotted  over  with  little  scars. 
The  inner  surface  is  light  rusty-brown,  longitudinally  striated.  The 
fracture  is  tough  and  fibrous.  A  transverse  section  shows  a  thin,  greenish 
cork-layer,  within  which  is  the  brown  parenchyme,  marked  with  nume- 
rous rows  of  translucent  colourless  spots.  The  smell  of  dry  oak  bark  is 
very  faint;  but  when  the  bark  is  moistened  the  odour  of  tan  becomes 
evident.     The  taste  is  astringent  and  in  old  barks  slightly  bitter. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  outer  layer  of  young  oak  bark  con- 
sists of  small  flat  cork-cells;  the  middle  layer  of  larger  thick- walled 
cells  slightly  extended  in  a  tangential  direction,  and  containing  brown 
grains  and  chlorophyll.  This  tissue  passes  gradually  into  the  softer 
narrower  parenchyme  of  the  inner  bark,  which  is  irregularly  traversed 
by  narrow  medullary  rays.  It  exhibits  moreover  a  nng,  but  slightly 
interrupted,  of  thick-walled  cells  (sclerenchyme)  and  isolated  shining 
bundles  of  liber  fibres. 

Groups  of  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate  are  frequent  in  the  middle  and 
inner  bark,  but  the  chief  constituents  of  the  cells  are  brown  granules  of 
colouring  matter  and  tannin.  As  the  thickness  of  the  bark  increases 
the  liber  is  pushed  more  to  the  outside,  the  middle  cortical  layer  being 
partly  thrown  off*  by  secondary  cork-formation  (rhytidoma,  see  pp.  354 
and  538).  Hence  the  younger  barks,  which  alone  are  medicinal,  are 
widely  different  from  the  older  in  structure  and  appearance. 

Chemical  Composition — The  most  interesting  constituent  is  a 
peculiar  kind  of  tannin.  Stenhouse  pointed  out  in  1843  that  the 
tannic  acid  of  oak  bark  is  not  identical  with  that  of  nutgalls;  and  such 
many  years  afterwards  was  proved  to  be  the  case. 

The  first^named  substance,  now  called  Qiunri'tannic  Acul,  yields 
by  destructive  distillation  pyrocatechin,  and  according  to  Johanson 
(1875)  very  little  pyrogallol.  By  boiling  it  with  dihite  sulphuric  acid 
querci-tannic  acid  is  split  up  into  a  red  derivative  and  sugar.  A 
solution  of  gelatine  is  precipitated  by  querci-tannic  acid  as  well  as  by 
gallo-tannic  acid;  yet  the  compound  formed  with  the  latter  is  ver)- 
liable  to  putrefaction,  whereas  the  tannin  of  oak  bark,  which  is  accom- 
panied by  a  large  amount  of  extractive  matter,  furnishes  a  stable  com- 
pound, and  is  capable  of  forming  good  leather. 

As  querci-tannic  acid  has  not  yet  been  isolated  in  a  pure  state,  the 
exact  estimation  of  the  strength  of  the  tanning  principle  in  oak  bark 
has  not  been  accomplished,  although  it  is  important  from  an  economic 
as  well  as  from  a  scientific  point  of  view.     The  method  of  Neubauer 

'  ProbalUy  not  Q,  liuhur  L. 
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(1873)  depends  upon  the  amount  of  permanganate  of  potassium  decom- 
posable by  the  extract  of  a  given  weight  of  oak  bark.  Neubauer  found 
in  the  bark  of  young  stems,  as  grown  for  tanning  purposes,  from  7  to 
10  per  cent,  of  querci-tannic  acid,  soluble  in  cold  water. 

Braconnot  (1849)  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  the  oaks  under  notice 
a  crystallized  sugar,  which  was  shown  in  1851  by  Dessaignes  to  be  a 
peculiar  substance,  which  he  termed  Quercite.  Prunier  proved  (1877- 
1878)  that  it  agrees  with  the  formula  O^W^OKf  +  4  OH^,  and  is 
closely  allied  to  kinic  acid,  C«H7(0H)*C00H  (see  page  363).  Quercite 
gives  off  water  at  100°,  melts  at  225°  C,  and  again  losing  water  yields 
a  crystallized  anhydride.  In  the  oak  bark  extremely  small  quantities 
of  querite  appear  also  to  be  present,  as  pointed  out  by  Johanson. 

A  colourless,  crystallizable,  bitter  substance,  soluble  in  water,  but 
not  in  absolute  alcohol  or  ether,  was  extracted  from  oak  bark  in  1843 
by  Gerber,  and  named  Quercin.  It  requires  further  examination: 
Eckert  (1864)  could  not  detect  its  existence  in  young  oak  bark. 

Uses — Occasionally  employed  as  an  astringent,  chiefly  for  external 
application. 

GALLiE   HALEPENSES. 

OallcB  Turcicce;  Galls,  Nutgcdls,  Oak  Galls,  Aleppo  or  Turkey  Galls; 
F.  Noix  cle  Galle,  Galle  cVAlep;  G.  Levantische  oder  Aleppische 
Gailen,  GalldpfeL 

Botanical  Origin — Qwercus  lusitanica  Webb,  var.  infectoria  (Q. 
i/nfectoria  Oliv.),^  a  shrub  or  rarely  a  tree,  found  in,  Greece,  Asia  Minor, 
Cyprus  and  Syria.  It  is  probable  that  other  varieties  of  this  oak,  as 
well  as  allied  species,  contribute  to  furnish  the  Aleppo  galls  of  commerce. 

History — Oak  galls  are  named  by  Theophrastus,  and  were  well 
known  to  other  ancient  writers.  Alexander  Trallianus  prescribed  them 
as  a  remedy  in  diarrhoea.^ 

The  earliest  accurate  descriptions  and  figures  of  the  oak  and  the 
insect  producing  the  galls  are  due  to  Olivier.'  Pliny*  mentions  the 
interesting  fact  that  paper  saturated  with  an  infusion  of  galls  may  be 
used  as  a  test  for  discovering  sulphate  of  iron,  when  added  as  au 
adulteration  to  the  more  costly  verdigris:  this,  according  to  Kopp,  is 
the  earliest  instance  of  the  scientific  application  of  a  chemical  reaction.^ 
For  tanning  and  dyeing,  galls  have  been  used  from  the  earliest  times, 
during  the  middle  ages  however  they  were  not  precisely  an  article  of 
great  importance,  being  then,  no  doubt,  for  a  large  part  replaced  by 
sumach. 

Nutgalls  have  long  been  an  object  of  commerce  between  Western 
Asia  and  China.  Barbosa  in  his  DescAjytion  of  the  East  Indies^  written 
in  1614  calls  them  Magicjin^  and  says  they  are  brought  from  the  Levant 

*  De  CandoUe,  ProdromxM,  xvi.  sect.  2.  °  Oenchichte  der  CheTme^  ii.  (1844)  61. 
fasc.  i.  17.                                                                 *  Published  by  the    Uakluyt   Society, 

'  PuBchmann's  edition,   quoted   in    the  Ijond.  18G6.  191. 

Appendix,  i.  237.  '  Nearly  the  same  name  is  still  used  in 

■  Voyage    dana    V Empire   Othoman^   ii.  the  Tamil,  Telugu,  Malayalim  and  Canarese 

(1801),  pi.  14-15.  languages. 

*  Lib.  34.  c.  26. 
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to  Cambay  by  way  of  Mekka,  and  that  they  are  worth  a  great  deal  in 
China  and  Java.  From  the  statements  of  Porter  Smith  ^  we  learn  that 
they  are  still  prized  by  the  Chinese. 

Formation — Many  plants  are  punctured  by  insects  for  the  sake  of 
depositing  their  eggs,  which  operation  gives  rise  to  those  excresceuoeB 
which  bear  the  general  name  of  gaU,^ 

Oaks  are  specially  liable  to  be  visited  for  this  purpose  by  insects  of 
the  order  Hymenoptera  and  the  genus  Cynips,  one  species  of  which, 
Cynips  Oallce  tinctorice  Olivier  {Diplolepis  Oallce  tractance  LatreiUe), 
occasions  the  galls  under  notice. 

The  female  of  this  little  creature  is  furnished  with  a  delicate  borer  or 
ovipositor,  which  she  is  able  to  protrude  from  the  extremity  of  the 
abdomen;  by  means  of  it  she  pierces  the  tender  shoot  of  the  oak,  and 
deposits  therein  one  or  more  eggs.  This  minute  operation  occasions  an 
abnormal  affluence  to  the  spot  of  the  juices  of  the  plant,  the  result  of 
which  is  the  growth  of  an  excrescence  often  of  great  magnitude,  in  the 
centre  of  which  (but  not  as  it  appears  until  the  gall  has  become  full- 
grown)  the  larva  is  hatched  and  undergoes  its  transformation& 

When  the  larva  has  assumed  its  tinal  development  and  become  a 
winged  insect,  which  requires  a  period  of  five  to  six  months,  the  latter 
bores  itself  a  cylindrical  passage-  from  the  centre  of  the  gall  to  its 
surface,  and  escapes. 

In  the  best  kind  of  gall  found  in  commerce,  this  stage  has  not  yet 
arrived,  the  gall  having  been  gathered  while  the  insect  is  still  in  the 
larval  state.  In  splitting  a  number  of  galls,  it  is  not  difficult  to  find 
specimens  in  all  stages,  from  those  containing  the  scarcely  distinguishable 
remains  of  the  minute  larva,  to  those  which  show  the  perfect  insect  to 
have  perished  when  in  the  very  act  of  escaping  from  its  prison. 

Description — Aleppo  galls'  are  spherical,  and  have  a  diameter 
of  yV  to  y*V  of  ^^  inch.  They  have  a  smooth  and  rather  shining  surface, 
marked  in  the  upi>er  half  of  the  gall  by  small  pointed  knobs  and  ridges, 
arranged  very  irregularly  and  wide  apart ;  the  lower  half  is  more 
frequently  smooth.  The  aperture  by  which  the  insect  escapes  Ls  always 
near  tlie  middle.  When  not  perforated,  the  galls  are  of  a  dark  olive 
green,  and  comparatively  heavy ;  but  after  the  fly  has  bored  its  way  out> 
they  become  of  a  j'ellowish  brown  hue,  and  ligliter  in  weight.  Hence 
the  distinction  in  commerce  of  Blue  or  Oreen  Galls,  and  White  Galls. 

Aleppo  galls  are  hard  and  brittle,  splitting  under  the  hammer;  they 
have  an  acidulous,  very  astringent  taste  followed  by  a  slight  sweetness, 
but  have  no  marked  odour.  Their  fractured  surface  is  sometimes  close- 
grained,  with  a  waxy  or  resinous  lustre ;  sometimes  (especially  towards 
the  kernel-like  centre)  loosely  granular,  or  sometimes  again  it  exhibits  a 
crystalline-looking  radiated  structure  or  is  full  of  clefts.  The  colour  of 
the  interior  varies  from  pale  brown  to  a  deep  greenish  yellow.     The 


>  Mat.  JUf'l.  and  Xat,  Hvst.  of  China,  gall,  for  descriptions  of  some  of  which, 

1871.  100.  Guibourt,  JJhU.  den  Drogurs,  ii.  (18(»)t»i: 

'  French  writers,  as  Moquin-Tandon,  dis-  and  for  information  on  the  various  gall* 

iingnish  the  thick-walled  galls  of  Cynips  insects  of  the  family  CymjMsiilde  and  Uie  ex- 

irom  the  thin,  capsular  galls  formed  by  crescences  they  produce,  consult  a  paper 

Aphiit,  terming  the  former  galles  and  the  by  Abl  in  Wittstein's   ViertetjahreBickrift 

Utter  co</ti^/»  (shells).  fitr  prakt.  Pharm.  vi.  (1857)  3434)61. 

'  There  are  many  other  varieties  of  oak 
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central  cavity,  sometimes  nearly  \  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  served 
as  a  dwelling  for  the  insect,  is  lined  with  a  thin  hard  shell.  If  the 
insect  has  perished  while  still  very  young,  the  central  cavity  and  the 
aperture  contain  a  mass  of  loose  starchy  cellular  tissue,  or  its  pulverulent 
remains :  if  the  insect  has  not  been  developed  at  all,  the  centre  of  the 
gall  is  entirely  composed  of  this  tissue. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  cellular  tissue  of  the  gall  is  formed 
in  the  middle  layer  of  large  spherical  cells  with  mther  thick  porous 
walls,  becoming  considembly  smaller  towards  the  circumference.  The 
outermost  rows  are  built  up  of  cells  having  but  a  very  small  lumen  and 
comparatively  thick  walls,  so  that  they  form  a  sort  of  rind.  Here  and 
there  throughout  the  entire  tissue,  there  occur  isolated  bundles  of  vessels 
which  pass  through  the  stalk  into  the  gall.  Towards  the  kernel,  the 
parenchjone  gradually  passes  into  radially-extended,  wider,  thin-walled 
cells,  the  walls  of  which  are  marked  with  spiral  striae.  The  hard  shell 
of  the  chamber^  is  composed  of  larger,  radially-extended,  thick^walled 
cells,  with  beautifully  stratified  porous  walls.  On  the  inner  side  of  this 
shell  there  are  found,  after  the  escape  of  the  insect,  the  remains  of  the 
starchy  tissue  already  mentioned,  which  originally  filled  the  chamber 
and  had  been  consumed  by  the  insect  as  nourishment 

The  parenchyme-cells  outside  the  shell  contain  chlorophyll  and 
tannin;  the  latter  is  in  transparent,  colourless,  sharp-edged  masses, 
insoluble  in  benzol,  but  dissolving  slowly  in  water,  quickly  in  alcohol. 
Thin  slices  soaked  in  glycerin  appear  after  some  time  covered  with 
beautiful  crystals  of  g^ic  acid.  The  thick -walled  cells  (stone-cells) 
and  the  neighbouring  striated  cells,  are  rich  in  octahedra  of  calcium 
oxalate.  The  tissue  of  the  gall  situated  within  the  shell  of  thick-waUed 
cells  contains  starch  in  large,  compressed,  mostly  spherical  gi-anules ; 
also  isolated  masses  of  brown  resin.  Besides  these,  there  appears  to  be 
in  this  part  of  the  tissue  an  albuminoid  compound. 

Chemical  Composition  —  The  rough  taste  of  gaUs  is  due  to 
their  chief  constituent.   Tannic  or   OaUo-tannic  Acid,  (?*H*"0*,  or 

r^H'^Ofn'OO        f  ^'  *^®  ^yP®  ^^  ^  numerous  family  of  substances  to 

which  vegetables  owe  their  astringent  properties.  Tannic  matter  was 
long  supposed  to  be  of  one  kind,  namely  that  found  in  the  oak  gall, 
but  the  researches  of  later  years  have  proved  the  tannin  of  difierent 
plants  to  possess  distinctive  characters:  hence  the  term  gaUo-tannic 
acid  to  distinguish  that  of  gaUs,  from  which  it  is  principally  derived. 
It  was  however  shown  by  Stenhouse  as  far  back  as  the  year  1843, 
again  in  1861,  as  well  as  by  still  more  recent  unpublished  experiments, 
that  the  tannic  acid  found  in  Sicilian  sumach,  the  leaves  of  Bhtis 
Coriaria  L.,  is  identical  with  that  of  oak  galls.  Lowe  in  1873  came  to 
the  same  conclusion.  The  best  oak  galls  yield  of  this  acid,  from  60  to 
70  per  cent 

Gallic  Add  is  also  contained  in  galls  ready-formed  to  the  extent  of 
about  3  per  cent.  Free  sugar,  resin,  protein-substances,  have  also  been 
found.     Neither  gum  nor  dextrin  is  present 

Commerce — The  introduction  into  dyeing  of  new  chemical  sub- 

^  Ck)mcht  prdectrice  oi  Lacaze-Dutbiera —        — Ann.  dea  Sciences  Nat,  Bot.  xix.  (1853) 
Seeherehes  pour  aervir  d  Vhistoire  des  galUe,        273-354. 
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stances,  and  the  increased  employment  of  sumach  and  myrobalans,  have 
caused  the  trade  in  nutgalls  to  decline  considerably  during  the  last  few 
years.  The  province  of  Aleppo  which  used  to  export  annually  10,000 
to  12,000  quintals,  exported  in  1871  only  3000  quintals/  A  staple 
market  for  the  galls  which  are  collected  in  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan 
is  Diarbekir,  whence  they  are  sent  to  Trebizond  for  shipment.  Qalls 
are  also  shipped  in  some  quantity  at  Bussorah,  Bagdad,  Bushire,  and 
Smyrna. 

There  were  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  ports  of  Turkey 
and  Persia  during  1872,  63-^9  cwt.  of  galls,  valued  at  £18,581. 

Uses — Oak  galls  in  their  crude  state  are  seldom  used  in  medicine 
unless  it  be  externally ;  but  the  tannic  and  gallic  acids  extracted  from 
them  are  often  administered. 

Other  kinds  of  Gall. 

Chhiese  or  Japanese  Galls — The  only  kind  of  galls,  besides  those 
of  the  oak,  which  are  of  commercial  importance.  They  are  described 
at  page  167. 

Pistacia  Galls — The  genus  Pistacia,  which  belongs  to  the  same 
order  as  Rhus,  is  very  liable  to  the  attacks  of  Ajyhis,  which  produce 
upon  its  leaves  and  branches  excrescences  of  exactly  the  same  nature 
as  Chinese  galls.  In  the  south  of  Europe,  horn-like  follicles,  often 
several  inches  long,'  are  frequently  met  with  on  the  branches  oi Pistacia 
Terebinthus  (page  165).  These  Galloi  vel  Folliculi  Pistacinae,  in 
Italian  Carobbc  di  Oiudea,  were  formerly  used  in  medicine  and  in 
dyeing.^  They  were  noticed  in  1555  by  Belon,  but  already  well 
known  as  early  as  the  time  of  Tlieophrastus. 

Another  much  smaller  gall  of  different  shape  is  formed  (by  the  same 
insect  ?)  on  the  ribs  of  the  leaves  oi  Pistdcla  Terehinthiis;  P,  Lentiscas 
(page  161)  affords  also  a  similar  small  excrescence. 

Again,  another  growth  of  the  same  character  constitutes  the  small 
and  very  astringent  galls  known  in  the  Indian  bazaars  by  the  names  of 
Bazghavj  and  Gule-jtistah,  the  latter  signifying  floiver  of  j^istachio; 
they  have  been  termed  in  Europe  Bokhdni  Galh,  They  were  imported 
b}"  sea  into  Bombay  in  the  year  1872-73,  to  the  extent  of  184  cwt, 
chiefly  from  Sind  ;*  and  are  also  carried  into  North- western  India  by 
way  of  Peshawar  and  by  the  Bolan  Pass.  Occasionally  a  package 
finds  its  way  into  a  London  drug  sale. 

Tamarisl'  Galls — These  are  roundish  knotty  excrescences  of  the 
size  of  a  pea  up  to  i  an  inch  in  diameter,  found  in  North-western  India 
on  the  branches  of  TaDuirix  oriental  Is  L.,  a  large,  quick-growing  tree, 
common  on  saline  soils.  The  galls  are  used  in  India  in  the  ))lace  of 
oak  galls,  and  are  mentioned  as  "nun-officinal"  in  the  Phfinnacojxieia 
of  ladifiy  1867  We  arc  not  aware  that  they  have  Ixicn  the  subject  of 
any  particular  chemical  research  ;  their  microscopic  structure  lias  been 
investigated  by  Vogl.* 

*  CoiiMul  Skene — lirjHtrt^  of'  H.Sf.  Con-  *Analv«irt  l>v  Mnrtius  maybe  found  in 

Wx,  No.  1.  1872.  270.  Lirl.i-'s  J///^  T/.  I*hnniu  xxi.  (1837)  179. 

-  For  a   Hi(urc,    Heo   Phnrm.  Juurn.  iii.  ■»  Froiu  the  returiiB  quoted  at  {lage  333, 

(I844)3S7.    Foi-thc8tructure8ccMurchaud,  note  3. 

^6  pa|KT  quoted  at  fiage  16G,  note  4.  ^  Zeitt^chi'ift  tlfs  OfMf-rrt  h-hisrh*-!!  Afm*f'i" 

Sii.  hnH'Muf'A.  1877.  14. 
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LIGNUM   SANTALI. 

Lignum  Santcdinum  album  vel  citrinum ;  Sanded  Wood ;  F.  Boia  de 
Santal  dtrin ;  G.  Weiases  oder  Oelbea  Sanddltolz. 

Botanical  Origin — Santalum  alhvm^  L.,  a  small  tree,  20  to  30 
feet  high,  with  a  trunk  18  to  35  inches  in  girth,  a  native  of  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  but  especially  of  Mysore  and 
parts  of  Coimbatore  and  North  Canara,  in  the  Madras  Presidency ;  it 
grows  in  dry  and  open  places,  often  in  hedge-rows,  not  in  forests. 
The  same  tree  is  also  found  in  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
notably  of  Sumba  (otherwise  called  Chandane  or  Sandal- wood  Island), 
and  Timur. 

In  later  times,  sandal  wood  has  been  extensively  collected  in  the 
Hawaiian  or  Sandwich  Islands,  where  its  existence  was  first  pointed 
Out  about  the  year  1778,  from  Santalum  Freycinetianum  Gaud,  and 
S,  pyrulariv/m  A.  Qray;^  in  the  Viti  or  Fiji  Islands  from  S.  Yaai 
Seem. ;  in  New  Caledonia  from  S,  austro-caledonicuin,  Vieill  ^ ;  and  in 
Western  Australia  from  Fusanus  spicatua  Br.  {Santalum,  apicatum, 
DC,  S,  cygnorum,  Miq.).*  The  mother  plants  of  Japaneae  and 
Weat  l7idian  sandal  wood  are  not  known  to  us. 

In  India  the  sandal- wood  tree  is  protected  by  Government,  and  is 
the  source  of  a  profitable  commerce.  In  other  countries  it  has  been 
left  to  itself,  and  has  usually  been  extirpated,  at  least  from  all  accessible 
places,  within  a  few  years  of  its  discovery. 

History — Sandal  wood,  the  Sanskrit  name  for  which,  Chandana, 
has  passed  into  many  of  the  languages  of  India,  is  mentioned  in  the 
Nirukta  or  writings  of  Yaska,  the  oldest  Vedic  commentary  extant, 
written  not  later  than  the  5th  century  B.C.  The  wood  is  also  referred 
to  in  the  ancient  Sanskrit  epic  poems,  the  Ramayana  and  Mahahha" 
rata,  parts  of  which  may  be  of  nearly  as  early  date. 

The  author  of  the  Periplua  of  the  Erythrean  Sea,  wi'itten  about  the 
middle  of  the  Ist  century,  enumerates  sandal  wood  {SvXa  crayaXlva) 
among  the  Indian  commodities  impoi*ted  into  Omana  in  the  rersian 
Gulf.^ 

The  T^avSava  mentioned  towards  the  middle  of  the  6th  century  by 
Cosmas  Indicopleustes,'  as  brought  to  Taprobane  (Ceylon)  from  China 
and  other  emporia,  was  probably  the  wood  under  consideration.  In 
Ceylon  its  essential  oil  was  used  as  early  as  the  9th  century  in 
embalming  the  corpses  of  the  princes. 


^  Fig.  in  Bentley  and  Trimen's  Medic. 
Plants,  part  18  (1877). 

•Seemann,  Flora  VUiemia,  1865-73. 
210-215. 

'  The  natural  woods  having  been  nearly 
exhausted,  the  tree  is  now  under  culture 
in  the  island.  Catalogue  des  produUs 
dea  colonies  fran^ises,  Exposition  de  1878. 
p.  392 ;  they  state  there  uiat  the  island  of 
Wont-b^,  on  the  north-western  coast  of 


Madagascar,   also    supplies    some   sandal 
wood. 

*  Whether  Santalum  lanceolatum  Br. ,  a 
tree  found  throughout  N.  and  £.  Australia, 
and  called  sandal  wood  by  the  colonists,  is 
an  object  of  trade,  we  know  not. 

*  Vincent,  Commerce  and  Navigation  qf 
the  Ancients,  ii.  (1807)  378. 

*  Migne,  Palrologice  Cursus,  series  Grseca, 
toDi.  88.  446. 
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monopoly  has  been  maintained  to  the  present  day.  The  Mysore 
annual  exports  of  sandal  wood  are  about  700  tons,  valued  at  £27,000.^ 
They  are  shipped  from  Mangalore. 

A  similar  monopoly  existed  in  the  Madras  Presidency  until  a  few 
years  ago,  when  it  was  abandoned.  But  sandal  wood  is  still  a  source 
of  revenue  to  the  Madras  Government,  which  by  the  systematic 
management  of  the  Forest  Department  has  of  late  years  been  regularly 
increasing.  The  quantity  of  sandal  wood  felled  in  the  Reserved 
Forests  during  the  year  1872-3  was  returned  as  15,329  maunds  (547^ 
tons).2 

The  sandal- wood  tree,  which  is  indigenous  to  the  regions  just  men- 
tioned, used  to  be  reproduced  by  seeds  sown  spontaneously  or  by  birds; 
but  it  is  now  being  raised  in  regular  plantations,  the  seeds  being  sown 
two  or  three  in  a  hole  with  a  chili  (Capaicum)  seed,  the  latter  producing 
a  quick-growing  seedling  which  shades  the  sandal  while  young.'  It  is 
probable  that  the  nurse-plant  affords  »ii8tenance,  for  it  has  been 
shown  *  that  Santcdum  is  parasitic,  its  roots  attaching  themselves  by 
tuber-like  processes  to  those  of  many  other  plants ;  and  it  is  also  said 
that  young  sandal  plants  thrive  best  when  grass  is  allowed  to  grow  up 
in  the  seed-beds. 

The  trees  attain  their  prime  in  20  to  30  yeai's,  and  have  then 
trunks  as  much  as  a  foot  in  diameter.  A  tree  having  been  felled,  the 
branches  are  lopped  off,  and  the  trunk  allowed  to  lie  on  the  ground  for 
several  months,  during  which  time  the  white  ants  eat  away  the  greater 
part  of  the  inodorous  sapwood.  The  trunk  is  then  roughly  trimmed, 
sawn  into  billets  2  to  2^  feet  long,  and  taken  to  the  forest  depots. 
There  the  wood  is  weighed,  subjected  to  a  second  and  more  careful 
trimming,  and  classified  according  to  quality.  In  some  parts  it  is 
customary  not  to  fell  but  to  dig  the  tree  up;  in  others  the  root  is  dug  up 
after  the  trunk  has  been  cut  down, — the  root  affording  valuable  wood, 
which  with  the  chips  and  sawdust  are  preserved  for  distillation,  or 
for  burning  in  the  native  temples.  The  sap  wood  and  branches  are 
worthless.* 

In  1863  a  sort  of  sandal  wood  afforded  by  Fusanus  spicatua  (p.  599) 
was  one  of  the  chief  exports  of  Western  Australia,  whence  it  was 
shipped  to  China.  A  trifling  payment  for  permission  to  cut  growing 
timber  of  any  kind  was  the  only  bamer  placed  on  the  felling  of  the 
trees.  The  fanners  employed  their  teams  during  the  dull  season  in 
bringing  to  Perth  or  Guildford  the  logs  of  sandal  which  had  been  felled 
and  trimmed  in  the  bush;  and  there  was  a  flourishing  trade  so  long  as 
trees  of  a  fair  size  could  be  obtained  within  100  or  even  150  miles  of 
the  towns,  where  the  commodity  was  worth  £6  to  £6  10«.  per  ton.  But 
the  ill-regulated  and  improvident  destruction  of  the  trees  in  the  more 
easily  accessible  distiicts  has  so  reduced  their  numbers  that  the  trade 


*B.  H.  Baden  Powell,  Report  on  the. 
Administration  of  tJie  Forest  Department  in 
the  several  provinces  under  the  Oovemment  of 
India,  1872-73,  Calcutta,  1874.  vol.  i.  27. 

*  Report  of  tfie  Administration  of  the 
Madras  Presidency  during  the  year  1872-73, 
Mftdras,  1874.  18.  143. 

•  Beddome,  Flora  Sylvalica  for  Southern 
India,  1872.  256. 


*  Scott  in  Joum,  of  AgrieuU,  and  Horti' 
cult,  Soc,  of  India,  Calcutta,  vol.  ii.  part  1 
(1871)287. 

*  Elliot,  Experiences  qf  a  Planter  in  the 
Jungles  of  Mysore,  iL  (1871)  237;  also 
verbal  information  communicated  by  Capt. 
Campbell  Walker,  Deputy  Conservator  of 
Forests,  Madras. 
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in  that  part  of  Australia  soon  came  to  an  end.^  Australian  sandal  wood 
appears  however  to  be  still  an  article  of  commerce,  if  one  may  draw 
such  an  inference  from  the  fact  that  47,904  cwt.  of  sandal  wood  were 
imported  into  Singapore  from  Australia  in  the  year  1872.  *  It  was  mostly 
re-shipped  to  China.^ 

Description— Sandal  wood  is  not  much  known  in  English  commerce, 
and  is  by  no  means  always  to  be  found  even  in  London.  That  which 
we  have  examined,  and  which  we  believe  was  Indian,  was  in  cylindrical 
logs,  mostly  about  6  inches  in  diameter  (the  largest  8  inches — smallest 
3  inches)  and  3  to  4  feet  long,  extremely  ponderous;  the  bark  had  been 
removed.  A  transverse  section  of  sandal  wood  exhibits  it  of  a  pale 
brown,  marked  with  rather  darker  concentric  zones  and  (when  seen 
under  a  lens)  numerous  open  pores.  The  tissue  is  traversed  by  medul- 
lary rays,  also  perceptible  by  the  aid  of  a  lens.  The  wood  splits  easily, 
emitting  when  comminuted  an  agreeable  odour  which  is  remarkably 
persistent;  it  has  a  strongish  aromatic  taste. 

The  varieties  of  sandal  wood  are  not  classified  by  the  few  persons 
who  deal  in  the  article  in  London,  and  we  are  unable  to  point  out  cha- 
racters by  which  they  may  be  distinguished.  In  the  price-currents  of 
commercial  houses  in  China  three  sorts  of  sandal  wood  are  enumerated, 
namely,  South  Sea  Island,  Timoi\  and  Malabar;  the  last  fetches  three 
or  four  times  as  high  a  price  as  either  of  the  others.  Even  the  Indian 
sandal  wood  may  vary  in  an  important  manner.  Beddome,'  conser- 
vator of  forests  in  Madras,  and  an  excellent  observer,  remarks  that  the 
finest  sandal  wood  is  that  which  has  grown  slowly  on  rocky,  dry  and  poor 
land;  and  that  the  trees  found  in  a  rich  alluvial  soil,  though  of  very  fine 
growth,  produce  no  heart- wood  and  are  consequently  valueless.  A  variety 
of  the  tree  with  more  lanceolate  leaves  (var.  j8  myrtifolmm  DC.),  native 
of  the  eastern  mountains  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  affords  a  sandal  wood 
which  is  nearly  inodorous. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  woody  rays  or  wedges  show  a  breadth 
varying  from  35  to  420  mkm.,  the  primary  being  frequently  divided  by 
secondary  medullary  rays.  These  latter  rays  consist  of  one,  often  of  two, 
rows  of  cells  of  the  usual  form.  The  woody  tissue  which  they  enclose 
is  chiefly  made  up  of  small  ligneous  fibres  with  pointed  ends,  some  lai^r 
parenchymatous  cells,  and  thick-walled  vessels.  The  resin  and  essential 
oil  reside  chiefly  in  the  medullary  rays,  as  shown  by  the  darker  colour 
of  these  latter. 

Chemical  Composition — The  most  important  constituent  is  the 
essential  oil,  which  the  wood  yields  to  the  extent  of  from  2  to  5  per 
cent*  In  India,  with  imperfect  stills,  25  per  cent,  of  the  oil  are  obtained; 
the  roots  yield  the  largest  amount  and  the  finest  quality  of  it*  It  is  a 
light  yellow,  thick  liquid,  i)0ssessing  the  characteristic  odour  of  sandal; 
that  which  we  examined  had  a  sp.  gr.  of  0'9G3.  We  did  not  succeed  in 
finding  a  fixed  boiling  point  of  the  oil;  it  began  to  boil  at  214''  C,  but 

'  MUlett,    An    AuMraVmn     Pamonnij^f  '  Op.  clt. 

Lood.,  1S72,  43.  95.  382.  *  Information   obligingly  commnnicated 

'  Utraits  Sfttlemfntu  Hluf.  Book  for  1872,  by    Messrs.    Schininicl   and   Co.,   Leipzig 

»pore,  1873.  298.  347.— It  is  possible  (1878). 

I  the  sanded  wood  in  question  may  have  *  Dr.  Bidie,  in  Phannacopakt  of  India^ 

I  the  produco  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  1868.  p.  461 . 
ped  from  an  Australian  ]M>i-t. 
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the  temperature  quickly  rose  to  255^  the  oil  acquiring  a  darker  hue. 
Oil  of  sandal  wood  varies  much  in  the  strength  and  character  of  its 
aroma,  according  to  the  sort  of  wood  from  which  it  is  produced. 

The  oil  as  largely  prepared  by  Messrs.  Schimmel  &  Co.,  in  a  column 
100  millimetres  long,  deviates  the  plane  of  polarization  IS-G"*  to  the  left. 
Oil  of  Venezuela  sandal  wood,  from  the  same  distillers,  examined  in  the 
same  manner,  deviates  6°'75  to  the  right 

From  the  wood,  treated  with  boiling  alcohol,  we  obtained  about 
7  per  cent,  of  a  blackish  extract,  from  which  a  tannate  was  precipitated 
by  alcoholic  solution  of  acetate  of  lead.  Decomposed  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  the  tannate  yielded  a  tannic  acid  having  but  little  colour,  and 
striking  a  greenish  hue  with  a  ferric  salt.  The  extract  also  contained  a 
dark  resin. 

Commerce — The  greatest  trade  in  sandal  wood  is  in  China,  which 
country  in  the  year  1866  imported  at  the  fourteen  treaty  ports  then  open 
87,321  peculs,  equivalent  to  5,197  tons;  of  this  vast  quantity  the  city  of 
Hankow  on  the  river  Yangtsze,  received  no  less  than  61,414  peculs,  or 
more  than  seven  times  as  much  as  any  other  port.^  The  imports  into 
Hankow  have  recently  been  much  smaller,  namely,  14,989  peculs  in  1871 
and  12,798  peculs  in  1872.2  On  the  other  hand,  Shanghai  lying  near 
the  mouth  of  the  same  great  river,  imported  in  1872,  59,485  peculs  of 
sandal  wood,  the  estimated  value  of  which  was  about  £100,000.  In 
1877  the  imports  of  all  China  were  72,934  peculs. 

A  considerable  trade  in  sandal  wood  is  done  in  Bombay,  the  Quantity 
imported  thither  annually  being  about  650  tons,  and  the  annual  export 
about  400  tons.' 

Oil  of  sandal  wood  is  largely  manfactured  on  the  ghats  between 
Mangalore  and  Mysore,  where  fuel  for  the  stills  is  abundant.  Official 
returns*  represent  the  quantity  of  the  oil  imported  into  Bombay  in 
the  year  1872-73  as  10,348  lbs.,  value  £8,374;  4,500  lbs.  were  re-exported 
by  sea. 

Uses — The  essential  oil  has  of  late  been  prescribed  as  a  substitute 
for  copaiba,  otherwise  sandal  wood  has  hardly  any  uses  in  modem 
European  medicine.  It  is  employed  as  a  perfume  and  for  the  fabri- 
cation of  small  articles  of  ornament.  Among  the  natives  of  India 
it  is  largely  consumed  in  the  celebration  of  sepulchral  rites,  wealthy 
Hindus  snowing  their  respect  for  a  departed  relative  by  adding  sticks  of 
sandal  wood  to  the  funereal  pile.  The  powder  of  the  wood  made  into  a 
paste  with  water  is  used  for  making  the  caste  mark,  and  also  for  medicinal 
purposes.  The  consumption  of  sandal  wood  in  China  appears  to  be 
principally  for  the  incense  used  in  the  temples. 

>  Beports  on  Trade  at  the  ports  in  China  China  for  1871  (p.  60)  and  1872  (pp.  62. 

open  to/oreiyn  trade  for  1866,  published  by  159). 

order  of  the  Inspector-General  of  Customs,  '  From  the  official  document  quoted  at 

Shan^ai,    1867.    120.     121.— One    pecul  p.  601,  note  1. 

=  133i  It.  *  See  p.  333,  note  3. 

*  Commercial  Reports  of  H.M.  Cofi^tJ'^  in 
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Crude  or  Comvioii  TiLrpentine ;  F.  T4rebefiiihviie  coynmune  ;  G. 

Oemeiner  Terpenthin, 

Botanical  Origin — The  trees  which  yield  Common  Turpentine 
may  be  considered  in  two  groups,  namely,  European  and  American. 

1.  European — In  Finland  and  Russia  Proper,  the  Scotch  Pine, 
Plnus  sUveatris  L.;  in  Austria  and  Corsica,  P.  La/ricio  Poiret ;  and  in 
South-western  France,  P.  PiTiaster  Solander  (P.  Tnaritvma  Poiret), 
extensively  cultivated  as  the  Pin  maritime,  yield  turpentine  in  their 
respective  countries. 

2.  American — In  the  United  States,  the  conifers  most  important  for 
terebinthinous  products  are  the  Swamp  Pine,  Pinus  australvs  Michaux 
(P.  jKilustris  Mill),  and  the  Loblolly  Pine,  P.  Taid<i  L. 

History — ^The  resin  of  pines  and  firs  was  well  known  to  the  ancients, 
who  obtained  it  in  much  the  same  manner  as  that  practised  at  the 
present  day.  The  turpentine  used  in  this  country  has  for  many  years 
past  been  derived  from  North  America.  Up  to  the  last  century,  both 
it  and  the  substance  called  Commmi  FranJcinceiwe  were  imported  from 
France.  The  late  civil  war  in  the  United  States  and  the  blockade  of 
the  Southern  ports,  occasioned  a  great  scarcity  of  American  turpentine; 
and  terebinthinous  substances  from  all  other  countries  were  poured  into 
the  London  market.  The  actual  supplies,  however,  were  mainly  fur- 
nished by  France. 

Kopp^  quotes  a  passage  showing  that  the  essential  oil  of  turpentine 
was  known  to  Marcus  Gnecus,  who  termed  it  Aqtia  ardens.  This  almost 
unknown  personage  is  the  reputed  inventor  of  Greek  Fire,  a  dreaded 
engine  of  destruction  in  mediaeval  warfare. 

Secretion — The  primary  formation  of  resin-ducts  in  the  bark  of 
coniferous  trees  has  been  explained  by  Dippel,*  Miiller,'  and  Frank.* 
The  subsequent  diffusion  of  the  resinous  juice  through  the  heart- woo<l, 
sap-wood,  and  bark,  has  been  elaborately  investigated  by  Hugo  von 
Mohl.*    From  the  various  forms  under  which  this  diffusion  exists  in  the 

*  Genrhirhtt'  ihr  Cheniif,  iv.  (1847)  392.  ■*  Bcltri'ujt*  zur  PJUmzenphyHwlogie,  Leip 

2  Botaimche  Zeituny,  18G3.  zig,  1868.   119. 

'  PringBheiin.  Jahrb.  fur  WMHcnscJiaftl,  ^  Boianiftche  ZfUuwj^  1859.  329. 
Botanlk,   1866. 
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different  species  have  arisen  the  diverse  methods  of  obtaining  the 
terebinthinous  resins. 

Thus  in  the  wood  of  the  Silver  Fir  (Pinvs  Picea  L.)  resin-ducts  are 
altogether  wanting; — and  led  by  experience,  the  Alpine  peasant  collects 
the  turpentine  of  this  tree  by  simply  puncturing  the  little  cavities  which 
form  under  its  bark.  In  the  Scotch  Pine  (P.  suvestris  L.),  they  are  more 
abundant  in  the  wood  than  in  the  bark,  a  fact  which  might  be  anticipated 
by  observing  how  rarely  this  tree  exudes  resin  spontaneously. 

Oil  of  turpentine,  like  volatile  oils  in  general,  undergoes  on  exposure 
to  the  air  cei*tain  alterations  giving  rise  to  what  is  call^  reainijication. 
The  formic  acid  which  is  produced  in  small  quantity  during  this  change 
characterizes  it  as  one  of  oxidation;  the  chief  products  however  ai'e  not 
exactly  known,  and  not  one  of  them  has  been  proved  identical  with  any 
natural  resin.  The  common  assumption  that  resins  are  produced  from 
volatile  oils  by  simple  oxidation,  is  consequently  not  yet  entirely 
justified. 

Extraction — In  the  United  States  ^  turpentine  is  obtained  to  the 
largest  extent  from  Pinus  auatralis,  of  which  tree  there  are  vast  forests, 
the  piny  woods  or  pine-barrens,  extending  from  Virginia  to  the  Mexican 
Gulf,  especially  through  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama. But  it  is  in  North  Carolina  that  the  extraction  of  turpentine  is 
principaUy  carried  on. 

In  the  winter,  i.e.  from  November  to  March,  the  negroes  in  a 
Turpentine  Orchard,  as  the  district  of  forest  to  be  worked  is  called,  are 
occupied  in  making  in  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  cavities  which  are 
technically  known  as  boxes.  For  this  pui'pose  a  long  narrow  axe  is 
used,  and  some  skill  is  required  to  wield  it  properly.  The  boxes  are 
made  from  6  to  12  inches  above  the  ground,  and  are  shaped  like  a  dis- 
tended waistcoat-pocket,  the  bottom  being  about  4  incnes  below  the 
lower  lip,  and  8  or  10  below  the  upper.  On  a  tree  of  medium  size,  a 
box  should  be  made  to  hold  a  quart.  The  less  the  axe  approaches  the 
centre  of  the  tree  the  better,  as  vitality  is  the  less  endangered.  An  ex- 
pert workman  will  make  a  box  in  less  than  10  minutes.  From  one  to 
four  boxes  are  made  in  each  tree,  a  few  inches  of  bark  beiog  left  between 
them.  The  greater  number  of  trees  from  which  turpentine  is  now 
obtained,  are  from  12  to  18  inches  in  diameter,  and  have  three  boxes 
each. 

The  boxes  having  been  made,  the  bark  and  a  little  of  the  wood 
immediately  beneath  it,  which  are  above  the  box,  are  hacked;  and  from 
this  excoriation,  the  sap  begins  to  flow  about  the  middle  of  March, 
gradually  filling  the  box.  Each  tree  requires  to  be  freshly  hacked  every 
8  or  10  days,  a  very  slight  wound  above  the  last  being  all  that  is  needed. 
The  hacking  is  carried  on  year  after  year,  until  it  reaches  12  to  15  feet 
or  more,  ladders  being  used.  The  turpentine,  which  is  called  dip,  is 
removed  from  the  boxes  by  a  spoon  or  ladle  of  peculiar  form,  and 
collected  into  barrels,  which  are  made  on  the  spot  and  are  of  very  rude 
construction.  The  first  year  s  flow  of  a  new  tree,  having  but  a  small 
8urfSEu;e  to  traverse  before  it  reaches  the  box,  is  of  special  goodness  and 
is  termed  Virgin  dip. 

^  The  acoonnt  here  given  is  taken  from        Slave  States^  New  York,  1S56,  p.  838,  etc. 
T.  L.  Obnsted's  Journey  in  the  Seaboard 
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The  turpentine  which  concretes  upon  the  trunk  is  occasionallyscraped 
off  and  barrelled  by  itself,  and  is  known  in  the  market  as  scrape,  or  by 
English  druggists  as  Common  FixLnkinceiise  or  Gum  thvs. 

Although  a  large  amount  of  turpentine  is  shipped  to  the  northern 
ports  for  distillation,  a  still  larger  is  distilled  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  turpentine  orchards.  Copper  stills  are  used,  capable  of  containing 
5  to  20  barrels  of  turpentine.  The  turpentine  is  distiUed  without  water, 
the  volatile  oil  as  it  flows  from  the  worm  being  received  in  the  barrel  in 
which  it  is  afterwards  sent  to  market.  When  all  the  oil  that  can  be 
profitably  drawn  off  has  been  obtained,  a  spigot  is  removed  from  an 
opening  in  the  bottom  of  the  still,  and  the  residual  Rosin,  appearing 
as  a  viscid  fluid-like  molasses,  is  allowed  to  flow  out.  Only  the  first 
qualities  of  rosin,  as  that  obtained  from  Virgin  dip,  are  generally 
considered  worth  saving,  the  less  pure  sorts  being  simply  allowed  to  run 
to  waste.  When  it  is  intended  to  save  the  rosin,  the  latter  is  drawn  off 
into  a  vat  of  water,  which  separates  the  chips  and  other  rubbish,  and 
the  rosin  is  then  placed  in  barrels  for  the  market.  A  North  Carolina 
turpentine  orchard  will  remain  pi*oductive  under  ordinary  treatment 
for  fifty  years. 

The  collection  of  turpentine  in  the  departments  of  the  Landes  and 
Gironde  in  the  south-west  of  France,  is  performed  in  a  more  rational 
manner  than  in  America,  inasmuch  as  the  plan  of  making  deep  cavities 
in  the  tree  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  resin,  is  avoided  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  placing  a  suitable  vessel  beneath  the  lowest  incision.^ 
The  turpentine  which  concretes  upon  the  stem  is  termed  in  France 
OaZipot  or  Barras. 

Description — Common  turpentine  is  chiefly  of  two  varieties, 
namely,  Avierioan  and  Bordeaux;  the  first  alone  is  commonly  found 
in  the  English  market. 

American  Turjyentine — A  viscid  honey-like  fluid,  of  yellowish 
colour,  somewhat  opaque,  but  becoming  transparent  by  exposure  to  the 
air ;  it  has  an  agreeable  odour  and  warm  bitterish  taste.  When  long 
kept  in  a  bottle,  it  is  seen  to  separate  into  two  layers,  the  upper  clear 
and  faintly  fluorescent,  the  lower  somewhat  turbid  or  granular.  When 
the  latter  portion  is  examined  under  the  microscope,  it  is  found  to  con- 
sist mainly  of  minute  crystals  of  peculiar  curved  or  bluntly  elliptic 
form.  These  crystals  are  abietic  acid  ;  when  the  turpentine  is  warmed, 
the  crystals  are  speedily  dissolved. 

Bordeaux  Turpentine — in  all  essential  particulars  agrees  with 
American  Turpentine ;  it  appears  to  sepai-ate  rather  more  readily  than 
the  latter  into  two  layers, — a  transparent  and  an  opaque  or  crys- 
talline. 

Chemical  Composition — The  turpentines  are  mixtures  of  resin 
and  essential  oil.  The  latter,  which  amounts  to  from  15  to  30  per  cent., 
consists  for  the  greater  part  of  various  hydrocarbons,  corresponding 
to  the  formula  C*°H'*.  Many  of  the  crude  turpentine  oiLs,  and  some  of 
them  even  after  rectification,  are  energeticiilly  acted  on  by  metallic 

*  For  further  particulars,  nee  Ouibourt,         1874.  24  pages,   1  plate;  Matthiea,  Fhre 
Hist,  (Us  drofj.  li.  (1869)  259,  also  Curie,        /orestUre  18<K).  p.  3r>.?. 
ProiluUs  r4ftintuz  du  Pin  maritime.     Paris 
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sodium.    This  re-action  proves  the  presence  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
oxygenated  oils,  not  one  of  which  has  thus  far  been  isolated. 

The  turpentine  oils,  although  agreeing  in  composition,  exhibit  a 
series  of  physical  differences  according  to  their  origin.  One  and  the 
same  tree,  indeed,  yields  from  its  several  organs  oils  of  different  proper- 
ties. The  boiling  point  varies  between  152°  and  172°  C.  The  sp.  gr. 
at  mean  temperatures  ranges  from  0*856  to  0*870.  Greater  differences 
are  exhibited  in  the  optical  properties,  some  varieties  of  the  oil  turning 
the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right,  others  to  the  left.  This  rotatory 
power  differs  in  many  cases  from  that  of  the  turpentine  from  which 
the  oil  was  derived.^  The  odour  of  oil  of  turpentine  varies  with  the 
species  from  which  it  has  been  obtained. 

When  crude  turpentine  is  distilled  with  water,  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  oil  passes  over, while  the  resin  remains.  This  resin  is  called  Colophony 
or  Rosin.  When  it  still  contains  a  little  water,  it  is  distinguished  in 
English  trade  as  Yellow  Rosin  ;  when  fully  deprived  of  water,  it 
becomes  wbat  is  called  Transparent  Rosi/n,  That  of  deeper  colour 
acquired  by  a  still  longer  application  of  heat,  bears  the  name  of  BUick 
Rosin, 

Colophony  softens  at  80*  C,  and  melts  completely  at  100°  into  a  clear 
liquid.  At  about  150°  it  forms  a  somewhat  darker  liquid,  but  without 
undergoing  a  loss  in  weight ;  at  higher  temperatures,  it  gradually  de- 
composes. Pure  colophony  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  107,  and  is  homogeneous, 
transparent,  amorphous,  and  very  brittle.  At  temperatures  between  15° 
and  20°  C,  it  requires  for  solution  8  parts  of  dilute  alcohol  (0*883).  On 
addition  of  a  caustic  alkali,  it  dissolves  in  spirit  much  more  freely.  It 
is  plentifully  soluble  in  acetone  or  benzol. 

The  composition  of  colophony  agrees  with  the  formula  C**H"0*. 
By  shaking  coarsely  powdered  colophony  with  warm  dilute  alcohol,  it  is 
converted  into  a  crystalline  body,  Abietic  Acid,  C^W^O^, — a  result  due 
simply  to  hydration.  Under  such  treatment,  colophony  yields  80  to  90 
per  cent,  of  abietic  acid,^  and  therefore  consists  chiefly  of  the  anhydride 
of  that  acid.  This  is  probably  the  case  with  the  resins  of  other  conifers. 
The  living  tree  contains  only  the  anhydride,  for  the  fresh  resinous  juice 
is  clear  and  amorphous  after  the  expulsion  of  the  oil ;  and  when  exposed 
to  the  air  it  loses  oil,  takes  up  water  and  solidifies  as  the  crystalline  acid, 
— ^a  change  which  may  easily  be  traced  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope, 
in  drops  taken  direct  from  the  trunk.  Amorphous  colophony  retains  its 
transparency  even  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  appears  to  be  capable  of 
passing  into  the  state  of  abietic  acid,  only  when  the  assumption  of  the 
needful  molecule  of  water  is  aided,  in  nature  by  the  presence  of  the 
essential  oil,  or  artificially  by  that  of  alcohol. 

Colophony  when  boiled  with  alkaline  solutions  forms  greasy  salts 
of  abietic  acid,  the  so-callen  resim-soaps,  which  are  used  as  additions 
to  other  soaps. 

Siewert*s  Silvic  Acid  is  regarded  by  Maly  (1864)  as  a  product  of  the 
decomposition  of  abietic  acid ;  and  the  Pimaric,  Pinic  and  Silvic  Acids 
of  fonner  investigators,  as  impure  abietic  acid.  Pimaric  acid  however, 
which  is  the  chief  constituent  of  Oalipot,  appears  to  be  decidedly 

^  For  some  particulars,  see  my  notice  in  'FlUckiger  in  loc  cit,  1867.  36. — Most 

the«/aAre«&mcAfof  WigKersandHusemann        chemists  assisn  to  this  acid  the  formula 
for  1869,  p.  36.— F.  A.T.  C»H««03,  and  call  it  nlvic  acid. 
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different,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  experiments  of  Duvemoy 
(1865)  and  of  one  of  ourselves  (F.) 

Abietic  acid,  as  well  as  the  unaltered  coniferous  resins,  deviate  the 
ray  of  polarized  light,  whereas  American  colophony,  dissolved  in 
acetone,  is  devoid  of  optical  power. 

Commerce — The  supplies  of  turpentine  are  chiefly  derived  from  the 
United  States,  but  the  trade  has  undergone  a  great  change,  as  shown  by 
the  following  figures,  which  represent  the  quantities  imported  in  the 
several  years : — 

1869  1870  1871  1872 

60,468  cwt.  51,257  c\^±  2,231  cwt.  1,000  cwt 

This  greatly  diminished  importation  of  the  crude  article  is  partially  ex- 
plained by  a  larger  importation  of  Oil  of  Turpentine  and  Rosin  ;  but  the 
increase  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  account  for  the  vast  diminution 
indicated  by  the  above  figures.  The  quantities  of  these  latter  articles 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  1872  were  as 
follows  : — Oil  of  Turpentine,  220,292  cwt.,  vdue  £470,085,  six-sevenths 
being  furnished  by  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  remainder 
chiefly  by  France.  Rosin,  919,494  cwt.,  value  £492,246 ;  of  this 
quantity,  the  United  States  supplied  nine-tenths,  and  France  the 
larger  part  of  the  remainder.* 

Uses — Turpentine,  Common  Frankincense  and  Colophony  are 
ingredients  of  certain  plasters  and  ointments.  Oil  of  turpentine  is 
occasionally  administered  internally  as  a  vermifuge  or  diuretic,  and 
applied  externally  as  a  stimulant.  But  these  substances  are  immea- 
surably less  important  in  medicine  than  in  the  arts. 

Thus  Americanum  vel  vulgare. 

This  substance,  known  among  druggists  as  Common  Frankincense 
or  Otim  ThuSy  is  the  resin  which,  as  explained  at  p.  G05,  concretes  upon 
the  stems  of  the  pines  in  the  American  turpentine  orchards,  and  is 
there  called  Scrape.  It  corresponds  to  the  Galipot  or  Barras  of  the 
French,  which  in  old  times  supplied  its  place. 

It  is  a  semi-opacjue,  softish  resin,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  smelling 
of  turpentine  ;  it  is  generally  mixed  with  pine  leaves,  bits  of  wood  and 
other  impurities,  so  that  it  requires  straining  before  it  is  used.  By 
keeping,  it  becomes  dry  and  brittle,  of  deeper  colour  and  milder  odour. 
Under  the  microscope,  it  exhibits  a  crj'stalline  stiiicture  due  to  Ahietic 
Acid,  of  which  it  chiefly  consists.  It  is  imported  from  America  in 
bairels,  but  in  insignificant  quantities  and  only  for  the  druggists  use. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  is  distilled  as  common  turpentine. 

Drj'  pine  resin,  of  which  Common  Frankincense  is  the  type,  evolves 
when  heated  an  agieeable  smell ;  hence  in  ancient  times  it  was  com- 
monly used  in  English  churches  in  place  of  the  more  costly  olibanum. 
At  present  it  is  scarcely  employed  except  in  a  few  plasters. 

»  Annual  Stntnnnit  of  th-  Trwh  of  the  C.K.for  1872.  pi>.  5.3.  r>6.  (lO.  210. 
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Terebinthina  LariciTia;  Venice  Turpentine,  Larch  Turpentine;  F. 
TSrdhenthine  de  Venise  ou  de  Brianfon,  TMhenikime  du  rrUUze ; 
G.  Venetianischer  Terpenthin,  Ldrchen-Terpenthin. 

Botanical  Origin — Pinus  Larix  L.  {Larix  europcea  DC),  a  tall 
forest  tree  of  the  mountains  of  Southern  Central  Europe,  from  Dauphiny 
through  the  Alps  to  St}rria  and  the  Carpathians,  ascending  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  3000  to  5500  feet  above  the  sea-level.  It  is  largely  grown  in 
plantations  in  England  and  also,  since  1738,  in  Scotland. 

History — ^The  turi)entine  of  the  larch  was  known  to  Dioscorides  as 
imported  from  the  Alpine  regions  of  GauL^  Pliny  also  was  acquainted 
with  it,  for  he  coiTectly  remarks  that  it  does  not  harden.  Galen  in  the 
2nd  century  also  mentions  it,  admitting  that  it  may  well  be  substituted 
for  Chian  turpentine  (see  p.  165),  the  true,  legitimate  TerebiTithvna. 
Yet  even  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  many  pharmacologists 
complained  of  such  a  substitution.  Mattioli  ^  gave  an  account  of  the 
method  of  collecting  it  about  Trent  in  the  Tirol,  by  boring  the  trees  to 
the  centre,  which  is  true  to  the  present  day.  It  used  formerly  to  be 
exported  from  Venice,  then  the  great  emporium  for  drugs  of  all  kinds  ; 
the  turpentine  may  even  at  times  have  been  collected  in  the  territories 
of  the  Venetian  republic.  We  find  it  expressly  called  Terebinthina 
Veneta  by  Guintherus  of  Andemach.' 

The  name  larch  seems  to  belong  to  the  turpentine  rather  than  to  the 
tree.  Dioscorides  says  the  resin  is  called  by  the  natives  Xapc/ca,  and 
a  similar  name  is  mentioned  by  Galen.  In  Pasi's  Tariffa  de  peai  e 
misure,  1521  (see  Appendix),  we  find  "  Termentina  aive  Larga" — and 
larga  is  still  an  Italian  name  for  larch  turpentine.  The  peasants  of  the 
Southern  Tirol  call  it  Lerget,  and  in  Switzerland  the  common  name  in 
German  is  Lortsch. 

Extraction — Larch  turpentine  is  collected  in  the  Tirol,  chiefly  about 
Mais,  Meran,  Botzen  and  Trent.  A  very  small  amount  is  ootained 
occasionally  in  the  Valais  in  Switzerland,  and  in  localities  in  Piedmont 
and  France  where  the  larch  is  found.  The  resin  is  obtained  from  the 
heart- wood,  by  making  in  the  spring  a  narrow  cavity  reaching  to  the 
centre  of  the  stem  at  about  a  foot  from  the  ground.  This  is  then 
stopped  up  until  the  autumn  of  the  same  or  of  the  following  year,  when 
it  is  opened  and  the  resin  taken  out  with  an  iron  spoon.  If  only  one 
hole  is  thus  made,  the  tree  yields  about  half  a  pound  yearly  without 
appreciable  detriment.  But  if  on  the  other  hand  a  number  of  wide 
holes  are  made,  and  especially  if  they  are  left  open,  as  was  formerly  the 
practice  in  the  Piedmontese  and  French  Alps,  a  larger  product  amount- 
ing to  as  much  as  8  lb.  is  obtained  annually,  but  the  tree  ceases  to  yield 
after  some  years,  and  its  wood  is  much  impaired  in  value. 

Mohl,  who  witnessed  the  collection  of  this  turpentine  in  the  Southern 

Lib.  L  cap.  92.  *  De  medicina  veteri  H  nova  etc.,  Basileae, 

*  CommefU.  in  Kbr,  t.  DioBcoridiSf  Venetiis,        1 57 1 .  183. 
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Tirul/  uksenxMl  that  when  a  jjrowing  larch  stem  was  sawn  through,  tl-c 
ri'siu  flowed  most  abundautly  from  the  heart-woocl,  and  in  smaller 
i|iiaiitity,  thuiii^h  somewliat  more  quickly,  from  the  sap-woo<J,  and  that 
th»«  hark  Cdntaiiied  hut  few  resin -iluctfi.  The  practice  of  closing  the 
c-avitii.'s  is  ailuptcd.  not  only  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  wo-d 
ami  fur  th»«  greater  convenience  of  removing  the  tur|»entine,  but 
iiKo  Ix'causi-  it  tends  to  maintain  the  transjiarency  and  pui'itj'  of  the 
latter. 

Description — Venice  turpentine  is  a  thick,  honey-like  fluid,  slightly 
turbid,  vt.t  not  ;xninular  and  crystalline ;  it  has  a  pale-yellowish  colour 
ami  ».*xhihits  a  slight  fluorescence.  Its  oilour  resembles  that  of  common 
turpentine,  hut  is  less  powerful ;  its  taste  is  bitter  and  aromatic.  When 
exjiustMl  t«»  the  air,  it  thickens  but  slowly  to  a  clear  varnish,  and  hardens 
hut  very  slowly  when  mixed  with  magnesia.  Larch  turpentine,  though 
common  on  the  d'ontinent,  is  seldom  imported  into  England,'  and  the 
article  sold  for  it  is  almost  always  spurious. 

Chemical   Composition — Larch  turpentine  dissolves  in  spirit  of 
wine,  forming  a  clear  li«|uid  which  reddens  litmus  ;  hot  water  agitated 


with  it  also  ac([uires  a  faint  acid  reaction,  due  to  formic  and  probably 
also  to  succinic  acid.  Glacial  acetic  acid,  amylic  alcohol,  and  acetone 
mix  with  it  perfectly.  By  distillation  it  yields  on  an  average  15  per 
cent,  of  essential  oil  of  the  composition,  0^*^11*^  which  l>oiIs  at  157*  C, 
and  when  .saturated  with  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  easily  produces 
crystals  of  the  compound  C^^H*^  +  HCl.  The  i-esidual  resin  is  soluble 
in  two  parts  of  warm  alcohol  of  75  per  cent.,  and  more  copiously  in 
concentrated  alcohol. 

Two  parts  of  the  turpentine  dilutetl  with  one  of  Ixmzol  or  acetone 
deviate.'  the  ray  of  polariztjd  li^rht  O-o"*  to  the  n(/ht.  The  essential  oil 
di.'viat«*s  (;-4'  to  the  lf\ft;  the  rt-sin  perfectly  freed  from  volatile  oil  and 
dissolved  in  half  its  wei^rht  of  acetone,  deviates  12()^  to  the  rit/hf  in  a 

column  50  nmi.  long. 

\\\\  havt*  not  succeeiled  in  preparing  a  crystallized  acid  from  the 
resin  of  Vt'uice  turpentine,  although  its  composition  according  to  Mah/ 
(1804)  is  the  same  as  that  of  American  colophony,  which  is  easily  trans- 
formed into  crvstallized  ahiftic  aci«l. 

Uses— Venice  tui-pentine  appears  to  possess  no  medicinal  properties 
that  are  not  eipially  f«)un<l  in  other  sul>stances  of  the  same  clas.s.  and  as 
a  nuMlicinc  it  luas  fallen  into  disuse.  But  in  name  at  least  it  is  in  fre- 
<|Ut*nt  rcMjuisition  for  horse  an<l  cattle  medicines. 

Adulteration— Alston  (1740-00)  said  of  Venice  turpentine*  that  it 
is  si'Mom  found  in  the  shops.— a  remark  eiiually  true  at  the  present  day, 
for  hut  fi'W  (Iruj^gists  trouble  themselves  to  procure  it  genuine.  The 
Vt'uin'  turpentine  usually  soM  is  an  artiticial  mixt\ire  of  common  resin 
and  oil  of  turpentine,  which  may  he  easily  distini::uished  from  the  pro- 
ihu-t  i)f  the  larch  hy  the  facility  with  which  it  dries  when  spread  on  a 
piece  i.f  pap.T/  ancVhy  its  stroiit^er  t\irpentine  smell. 
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Larch  Bark. 

Botanical  Origin — Pvnvs  Larix  L. — see  p.  609. 

History — ^The  bark  of  the  larch  has  long  been  known  to  possess 
astringent  properties;  hence  it  has  been  used  in  tanning.  Gerarde/  who 
wrote  near  the  close  of  the  16th  century,  likened  it  to  that  of  the  pine, 
which  he  described  to  be  of  a  binding  nature;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  it  was  an  officinal  drug. 

About  the  year  1858  larch  bark  was  recommended  by  Dr.  Frizell  of 
Dublin,  and  afterwards  by  other  physicians,  as  a  stimulating  astringent 
and  expectorant.  In  consequence  of  the  favourable  effects  which  have 
resulted  from  its  use  it  has  been  included  in  the  Additions  to  the  Phar- 
macopoeia of  1867. 

Description — ^The  bark  that  we  have  seen  is  in  flattish  pieces  or 
large  quills,  externally  reddish-brown.  In  those  taken  from  older  wood 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  an  exfoliating  corky  coat,  displaying  as  it  is 
removed  bright  rosy  tints,  while  the  liber  is  of  a  diflTerent  texture,  slightly 
fibrous  and  whitish.  The  inner  surface  is  smooth  and  of  a  pinkish-brown, 
or  pale  yellow.  The  bark  breaks  with  a  short  fracture,  elhaling  an 
agreeable  balsamic  terebinthinous  odour ;  it  has  a  well-marked  astringent 
taste.     For  medicinal  use  the  inner  bark  is  to  be  preferred. 

Microscopic  Structure — A  transverse  section  exhibits  resin-ducts, 
but  far  less  nmnerous  than  in  the  bark  of  many  allied  trees.  The 
medullary  rays  are  not  very  distinct.  Throughout  the  middle  layer  of 
the  bark  large  isolated  thick-walled  cells  of  very  irregular  shape  are 
scattered. 

Chemical  Composition — Larch  bark  has  been  examined  by  Sten- 
house,*  who  finds  it  to  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  a  peculiar 
tannin,  yielding  olive-green  precipitates  with  salts  of  iron.  The  same 
chemist  also  (uiscovered'  in  larch  bark  an  interesting  crystallizable 
substance  called  LarixHm,  or  Larixinic  Add,  which  has  the  composition 
(y*BP®0'.  It  may  be  obtained  by  digesting  the  bark  in  water  in  80**  C. 
and  evaporating  the  infusion  to  a  syrupy  consistence.  From  this,  by 
still  further  cautious  heating  in  a  retort,  the  larixin  may  be  distilled, 
during  which  operation  some  of  it  crystallizes  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  receiver,  the  remainder  being  dissolved  in  the  distilled  liquor. 
From  the  latter  it  may  be  obtained  in  crystals  by  evaporation.  The 
substance  forms  colourless  crystals,  sometimes  as  much  as  an  inch  long; 
it  volatilizes  even  at  93°  C,  and  melts  at  153^  It  requires  about  88 
parts  of  water  for  solution  at  15'  C,  but  more  freely  dissolves  in  boiling 
water  or  in  alcohol  From  ether,  in  which  it  is  but  sparingly  soluble, 
it  separates  in  brilliant  crystals.     The  solutions  have  a  bitterish  astrin- 

pentine  and  another  of  common  turpentine  ^  fferbaU,   enlarged  by  Johnson,  Lond. 

be  spread  on  two  sheets  of  paper  it  will  be  1636.  1366. 
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with  the  concurrence  of  Dr.  Stenhouse. 
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gent  taste  and  a  slightly  acid  reaction,  and  assume  a  purple  hue  on 
addition  of  ferric  chloride.  When  a  solution  of  baryta  is  added  to  a 
concentrated  solution  of  larixin,  the  latter  being  in  excess,  a  buU^ 
gelatinous  precipitate  falls;  it  is  readily  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  is 
deposited  again  on  cooling.  Stenhouse  failed  to  obtain  it  either  from 
the  bark  of  Pinu8  -46iea  L.,  or  from  that  of  P.  ailvestria  L. 

Uses — Larch  bark,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  tincture,  has  been  pre- 
scribed to  check  profuse  expectoration  in  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis;  it 
has  also  been  found  useful  in  arresting  internal  haemorrhage. 


TBREBINTHINA  CANADENSIS. 

B(dsam\hm  Canadense;  Canada  Balaam,  Canadian  Turpentine;  F. 
T4r4henthine  on  Baume  de  Canada;  G.  Canada-Balsanu 

Botanical  Origin — Pinna  halaaniea  L.  (Ahiea  balaamea  Marshall), 
the  Balsam  Fir  or  Balm  of  Gilead  Fir,  a  handsome  tree,  20  to  40  feet 
high,  with  a  trunk  6  to  12  inches  in  diameter,  sometimes  attaining  still 
larger  dimensions,  growing  in  profusion  in  the  Northern  and  Western 
United  States  of  America,  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada,  but  not  observed 
beyond  62°  N.  lat.  It  resembles  the  Silver  Fir  of  Europe  (JPinua 
Picea  L.),  but  has  the  bracts  short-pointed  and  the  cones  more  acute  at 
each  end. 

Canada  balsam  is  also  furnished  by  Pinua  FraaeH  Pursh,  the  Small- 
fruited  or  Double  Balsam  Fir,  a  tree  found  on  the  mountains  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia,  and  southward  on  the  highest  of  the  Alleghanies.' 

Pinna  canadensis  L.  (Abies  canadenaia  Michx.),  the  Hemlock 
Spruce  or  Perusse,  a  large  tree  abundant  in  the  same  countries  as 
P.  balsaviea,  and  extending  throughout  British  America  to  Alaska,  is 
said  to  yield  a  similar  turpentine,  which  however  has  not  yet  been 
sufficiently  examined.  The  Hemlock  Spruce  is  of  considerable  import- 
ance on  account  of  the  resin  collected  from  its  trunk,  and  the  essential 
oil  distilled  from  its  foliage,  the  latter  operation  being  performed  on  a 
large  scale  in  Madison  County,  New  Yort.  The  inner  bark  of  the  tree 
is  a  valuable  material  for  tanning. 

History — The  French,  in  whose  possession  Canada  remained  until 
the  year  1703,  were  probably  acquainted  with  Canada  balsam  long  be- 
foi'e  this  period.  Yet  no  mention  of  it  is  found  in  Pomet's  work,  but 
in  1759  it  was  at  Strassburg  a  current  article  of  the  pharmacy.*  As  to 
England,  Lewis,  in  his  History  of  the  Materia  Medica  published  in  1761. 
says  that  "  an  elegant  balaam"  obtained  from  the  Canada  Fir,  is  some- 
times brought  into  Europe  under  the  name  of  Balaamttm  Canadenee. 
Canada  balsam  was  first  introduced  into  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  in 
1788.  From  the  books  of  a  London  druggist,  J.  Gumey  Be  van,  we  find 
that  its  wholesale  price  in  1776  was  48.,  in  1788,  ba,  per  lb. 

Description — Canada  balsam  is  a  transparent  resin  of  honey-like 

*  Au   Oray,    Botany    of  the    Northern  '  Fltlckiger,  Pharm,  Journ,  xi.  (IS76\. 

UniUd  Statti^,  New  York.  1866.  422.  1021. 
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consistence,  and  of  a  light  straw-colour  with  a  greenish  tint.  By  keeping, 
it  slowly  becomes  thicker  and  of  a  somewhat  darker  hue,  but  always 
retains  its  transparency.  When  carefully  examined  in  direct  sunlight, 
it  exhibits  a  slight  greenish  fluorescence  in  the  same  degree  as  other 
turpentines  or  as  copaiba ;  this  optical  power  appears  to  inci*ease  if  the 
balsam  is  exposed  to  a  heat  of  about  200°  C. 

Canada  balsam  has  a  pleasant  aromatic  odour  and  bitterish,  feebly 
acrid,  not  disagreeable  taste.  On  account  of  its  flavour  it  is  sometimes 
called  BoItyi  of  GUead,  but  erroneously,  as  this  latter  is  derived  from  a 
tree  of  the  genus  Bcdsamodendron  growing  in  Arabia.  We  found  a 
good  commercial  balsam  to  have  a  sp.  ot.  of  0*998  at  14*5°  C,  water  at 
the  same  temperature  being  1*000.  Four  parts,  mixed  with  one  of 
benzol  and  examined  in  a  column  of  50  mm.  in  length,  deviated  a  ray 
of  polarized  light  2**  te  the  right.  The  balsam  is  perfectly  soluble  in  any 
proportion  in  chloroform,  benzol,  ether,  or  warm  amylic  alcohol ;  and 
the  solution  in  each  case  reddens  litmus.  With  sulphate  of  carbon  it 
mixes  readily,  but  the  mixture  is  somewhat  turbid.  Glacial  acetic  acid, 
acetone  or  absolute  alcohol  dissolve  the  balsam  partially,  leaving,  after 
ebullition  and  cooling,  a  considerable  amount  of  amorphous  residue. 
Colophony  and  Venice  turpentine  are  completely  dissolved  by  the 
liquids  in  question,  as  well  as  by  spirit  of  wine  containing  70  te  75  per 
cent,  of  alcohol. 

Chemical  Composition — Like  all  analogous  exudations  of  the 
Coniferce,  Canada  turpentine  is  a  mixture  of  resins  with  an  essential  oil. 
If  the  latter  is  allowed  te  evaporate,  the  former  are  left  as  a  transparent, 
somewhat  teugh  and  elastic  mass.  The  proportion  of  the  components 
is  within  certain  limits,  variable  in  difierent  samples.  The  specimen 
beforementioned  lost  after  an  exposure  in  a  steam-bath  during  several 
days,  no  less  than  20  per  cent  of  volatile  oil,  or  even  24  per  cent,  if  the 
experiment  was  made  on  a  very  small  scale,  as  with  20  grammes  or  less 
in  a  thin  layer. 

By  distillation  with  water,  it  is  not  easy  te  obtain  more  than  17  to 
18  per  cent,  of  essential  oil.  The  resin  in  this  case  is  a  teugh,  elastic, 
non-transparent  mass,  retaining  obstinately  a  large  proportion  of  water, 
which  can  only  be  removed  by  keeping  it  for  some  time  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  100°-176°  C. 

The  oil  as  obtained  by  distillation  with  water  is  colourless,  and  has 
the  odour  of  common  oil  of  turpentine  rather  than  the  agreeable  smell 
of  the  balsam ;  it  consists  of  an  oil,  C^^H^*,  mixed  with  an  insignificant 
proportion  of  an  oxygenated  oil,  the  presence  of  which  may  be  proved 
oy  Uie  slight  evolution  of  hydrogen  on  addition  of  metallic  sodium,  after 
the  oil  has  been  freed  from  water  by  contact  with  fused  chloride  of  cal- 
ciiun.  After  this  treatment,  a  small  proportion  begins  te  distil  at  about 
160®,  but  by  far  the  larger  part  boils  at  167''  C,  a  small  portion  only 
distilling  at  last  at  170**  and  above.  The  oil  obtained  at  167^  examined 
under  the  conditions  already  mentioned,  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0*863,  and  the 

Sower  of  rotating  a  ray  of  polarized  light  5*6°  te  the  left.  The  portion 
istilling  at  160''  does  not  difier  in  this  respect;  but  that  passing  over 
at  170**,  deviates  the  ray  7'2°  te  the  left.  The  oil  readily  dissolves  a 
large  proportion  of  glacial  acetic  acid ;  an  equal  weight  of  each  mixes 
perfectly  at  about  5V  C,  but  some  acetic  acid  separates  on  cooliu!^. 
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The  essential  oil  of  Canada  balsam,  saturated  with  dry  hydrochloric 
acid,  does  not  yield  a  solid  crystallizable  compound ;  but  this  is  easily 
obtained  on  addition  of  fuming  nitric  acid  and  gently  heating,  when 
the  inside  of  the  retort  becomes  covered  by  sublimed  crystals  oi 

Thus  this  oil  in  its  general  characters  bears  a  close  resemblance  to 
the  essential  oils  of  the  cones  of  Pinua  Picea  L.,  and  of  the  leaves  <rf 
P.  Pv/milio  Hanke,  and  to  most  of  the  French  varieties  of  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, rather  than  to  the  American  turpentine  oils,  which  rotate  to  the 
right,  and  combine  immediately  with  HCl  to  form  a  solid  crystalline 
compound. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  resin  of  Canada  balsam  is  dextrogyre :  two 
parts  of  it,  entirely  deprived  of  essential  oil  and  dissolved  in  one  of 
benzol,  deviating  the  ray  8*5'  to  the  right.  The  optical  powers  of  the 
two  components  (oil  and  resin)  are  therefore  antagonistic. 

The  resin  of  Canada  balsam  consists  however  of  two  different  bodies* 
78*7  per  cent,  of  it  being  soluble  in  boiling  absolute  alcohol,  and  21*3 
(in  our  specimen)  remaining  as  an  amorphous  mass,  readily  soluble  in 
ether.  Neither  the  alcoholic  nor  the  ethereal  solution  yields  a  crjrstalline 
residue  if  allowed  to  evaporate.  They  redden  litmus,  but  we  did  not 
succeed  in  obtaining  any  crystallized  resinous  acid,  crystals  of  which 
are  formed  if  common  turpentine  or  colophony  is  digested  with  dilate 
alcohol.  Glacial  acetic  acid  acts  upon  the  resins  like  absolute  alcohol 
Caustic  alkalis  do  not  dissolve  either  the  balsam  or  the  resin;  the  former 
however  is  considerably  thickened  by  incorporation  with  i  of  its  weight 
of  recently  calcined  magnesia.  K  the  mixture,  moistened  with  dilute 
alcohol,  is  kept  at  93**  C.  for  some  days  and  frequently  stirred,  a  mass 
of  hard  consistence,  finally  translucent,  results.  Caustic  anunonia  heated 
with  the  balsam  in  a  closed  bottle,  forms  a  thick  milky  jelly,  which  does 
not  afterwards  separate. 

Hence,  according  to  our  investigations,  100  paiis  of  Canada  turpen- 
tine consist  of 

Essential  oil,  C^^ff  *,  with  a  very  small  projiortion  of 

an  oxygenated  oil 24 

Resin  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol        60 

Resin  soluble  only  in  ether 16 

The  result  of  Wirzen's  examination  of  Canada  balsam^  are  not  in 
complete  accordance  with  those  here  stated.  He  found  16  per  cent,  of 
oil  and  three  different  amorphous  resins,  one  of  which  had  the  com- 
position of  abietic  acid. 

Production  and  Commerce — ^Canada  balsam  is  obtained  either  by 
puncturing  the  vesicles  which  form  under  the  suberous  envelope  of  the 
trunk  and  branches,  and  collecting  their  fluid  contents  in  a  bottle,  or 
by  making  incisions.  It  is  obtained  principally  in  Lower  Canada^  and 
is  shipped  from  Montreal  and  Quebec,  in  kegs  or  large  barrels.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Quebec,  about  2000  gallons  (20,000  lb.)  used  to  be 
collected  annually ;  but  in  1868,  owing  to  distress  among  the  farmers, 
the  quantity  obtained  was  unusually  large,  and  it  was  estimated  that 
nearly  7000  gallons  would  be  exported  to  England  and  the  United 

*  De  baUamia  ft  pntMcrtim  dt  BnUamo        ted  in  the  JahrtAbericht  of  Wiggen  for 
Camidense,  Heleingforeias  1849, — abstrac-        1849.  3S. 
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States.^  During  a  recent  scarcity  (1872-73)  a  sort  of  balsam  from 
Oregon  has  been  substituted  in  the  American  market  for  true  Canada 
balsam.' 

Uses — The  medicinal  properties  of  Canada  balsam  resemble  those  of 
copaiba  and  other  terebinthinous  oleo-resins,  yet  it  is  now  rarely  em- 
ployed as  a  remedy.  The  balsam  is  much  valued  for  mounting  objects 
for  the  microscope,  as  it  remains  constantly  transparent  and  uncryutal- 
Une.     It  is  also  used  for  making  varnish. 
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Strassburg  Tuiyentine;  F.  T^r^enthine  d/Alsdce  ou  de  Strasbourg, 
TerebentJdne  du  sapin ;  G.  Strasaburger  Terpenthin. 

Botanical  Origin— Pinus  Picea  L.  (Abies  pectinuta  DC),  the 
Silver  Fir,^  a  large  handsome  tree,  growing  in  the  mountainous  parts 
of  Middle  and  Southern  Europe  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Caucasus, 
and  extending  under  a  slightly  diflferent  form  (var.  fi,  cephcUonica) 
into  continen^l  Greece  and  the  islands  of  Euboea  and  Cephalonia. 

History — Belon  in  his  treatise  De  Arboribus  coniferis  (1553) 
described  this  turpentine,  which  is  also  briefly  yet  accurately  noticed 
by  Samuel  Dale,*  a  learned  apothecary  of  London  and  the  ftiend  of 
Sloane  and  Ray.  It  had  a  place  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  until 
1788,  when  it  was  omitted  from  the  materia  medica. 

Extraction — The  oleo-resin  of  P.  Picea,  like  that  of  P.  balsamea, 
is  contained  in  little  swellings  of  the  bark^  of  young  stems,  and  is 
extracted  by  the  tedious  process  of  puncturing  them  and  receiving  in  a 
suitable  vessel  the  one  or  two  drops  which  exude  from  each.  It  is  still 
collected  near  Mutzig  and  Barr,  in  the  Vosges  (1878),  though  only  to  a 
very  small  extent. 

Description — An  authentic  sample  collected  for  one  of  us  by  the 
Surveyor  of  Forests  in  the  Bernese  Jura,  Switzerland,  resembles  very 
closely  Canada  balsam,  but  is  devoid  of  any  distinct  fluorescence.  It 
has  a  light  yellow  colour,  a  very  fi*agrant  odour,*  more  agreeable  than 
that  of  Canada  balsam,  and  is  devoid  of  the  acrid  bitterish  taste  of  the 
latter. 

We  found  our  specimen  to  have  sp.  gr.  of  distilled  water.  It 
deviates  a  ray  of  polarized  light  3^  to  the  left,  if  examined  either  pure 
or  diluted  with  a  fourth  of  its  weight  of  benzol,  in  the  manner  described 
at  p.  610.  Our  drug  is  soluble  in  the  same  liquids  as  the  Canadian,  yet 
is  miscible  with  glacial  acetic  acid,  absolute  alcohol  and  acetone,  without 
leaving  any  considerable  flocculent  residue.  It  is  even  soluble  in  spirit 
of  wine,  the  solution  being  but  very  little  turbid  The  solutions  have 
an  acid  reaction. 

^  From  information  obligingly  commoni-  ^  Sapin  in  French  ;  Welutanne  or  Edel- 

cated  by  Mr.  N.  Mercer  of  Montreal  and  tannt  m  German. 

Mr.  H.  Sngden   Evans  of  London. — See  *  Pharmacologuij  Lond.  1693.  395. 

also  Proc.  Am,  Pharm,  Asaoc.,  1877,  page  *Sce  Morel,  Pfu  Jour,  viii.  (1877)  21. 

337t  abstracted  in  Ph.  Jour,  viii.  (1878)  813.  '  Hence  it  is  sometimes  caUed  in  French 

'  Proceedinffa  of  tJie  American  Pharma'  TMbentMne  au  dtron, 
eeutkalAwociation,  Philadelphia,  1873. 119 
~     1874  433. 
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Chemical  Composition — After  the  complete  desiccation  of  a  small 
quantity,  there  remained  72*4  per  cent,  of  a  brittle,  transparent  resin, 
soluble  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  but  not  entirely  in  absolute  alcohol  or  in 
acetone.  By  submitting  half  a  pound  of  the  turpentine  to  distillation 
with  water,  we  obtained  24  per  cent,  of  essential  oil,  the  remaining  resin 
being  when  cold  perfectly  friable.  The  fresh  oil,  purified  by  sodium, 
deviates  the  ray  of  polarized  light  to  the  left,  whereas  the  remaining 
resin,  dissolved  in  half  its  weight  of  benzol,  shows  a  weak  dextrogyre 
rotation.  The  oil  boils  at  163''  C.  After  having  kept  it  for  two  yean 
and  a  half  in  a  well-stopped  bottle,  we  find  that  it  has  become 
considerably  thicker  and  now  deviates  to  the  right.  If  saturated  with 
dry  hydrochloric  acid,  the  oil  does  not  yield  a  solid  compound. 

This  oil  has  nearly  the  same  agreeable  odour  as  the  crude  oleo-resin, 
yet  the  essential  oil  of  the  cones  of  the  same  tree  is  still  more  fitignuit. 
The  latter  is  one  of  the  most  powerfully  deviating  oils,  the  rotation 
being  SI"*  to  the  left,  and  it  is  consequently  extremely  different  from 
the  oil  obtained  from  the  turpentine  of  the  stem,  though  its  composition 
is  represented  by  the  same  formula,  C?'H^'. 

A  peculiar  sugar  called  Abvetite,  nearly  related  to  mannite  but 
having  the  composition  Cff 'O',  has  been  detected  by  Rochleder^  in 
the  leaves  of  the  Silver  Fir. 

Uses — Strassburg  turpentine  possesses  the  properties  of  common 
turpentine,  with  the  advantage  of  a  very  agreeable  odour.  It  was 
formerly  held  in  great  esteem,  but  has  now  become  nearly  foi^tten. 


PIX  BURGUNDICA. 

Pix  abietinu;  Burgundy  Pitch;  F.  Poix  de  Bourgogne  ou  d^a  Vosges, 

Poix  jaune ;  G.  Fichtenharz,  Tannenharz. 

Botanical  Origin — Pinus  Abies  L.  (Abies  excelsa  DC),  the  Norway 
Spruce  Fir,^  a  noble  tree  attaining  an  elevation  of  10()-1G0  feet,  widely 
distributed  throughout  Northern  and  the  mountainous  parts  of  Central 
Europe,  but  not  indigenous  to  Great  Britain,  though  extensively  planted. 
In  Russian  Lapland  it  reaches  at  68"*  N.  lat.  almost  the  extreme  limit 
of  tree-vegetation,  while  southward  it  extends  to  the  Spanish  Pyrenees. 
In  the  Alps  it  ascends  to  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

History — In  accordance  with  the  definition  of  the  London  Phar- 
copoeias  and  the  custom  of  English  druggists  the  name  Burguvdy  Pitch 
is  restricted  to  the  product  of  the  above-named  species.  The  pharmaco- 
logists of  France  use  an  equivalent  term  with  the  same  limitations;  but 
in  other  parts  of  the  Continent  Pix  Burgundica  has  a  wider  meanings 
and  is  allowed  to  include  the  turpentines  of  other  Coniferw.  We  here 
employ  it  in  the  EliiglLsh  sense. 

Parkinson,  an  apothecary  of  London  and  hcrbarist  to  King  Charles 
I.,  speaks  of  "  Burgony  Pitch"  as  a  thing  well  known  in  his  time.*  Dale 
in  his  Phanyiacologia  (1693)  mentions  Pix  Burgundica  as  being  im- 
ported into  England  from  Germany,  and  it  is  also  noticed  by  Salmon 

'  Wig^eni  aiid  Huscmann,  Jahraibericht,  '•  PcMte  or  EpMa  of  the  French  ;  F%rkU 

68»  d3.  or  Rothtannc  of  the  Germmtia. 

»  Theatrr  of  PlanU,  1040.  1542. 
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(1693),  who  says  "  it  is  brought  to  us  out  of  Burgundy,  Germany  and 
other  places  near  Strasburgh.  '* 

Pomet,  writing  in  Paris  about  the  same  period,  discards  the  prefix 
Biirgwndy  as  a  fiction,  remarking  that  the  best  Poix  grasse  comes  from 
Holland  and  Strassburg.^ 

Whether  this  resin  ever  was  collected  in  Burgundy  we  are  unable  to 
determine.  It  may  probably  have  acquired  the  name  through  having 
been  brought  into  commerce  from  Switzerland  and  Alsace  oy  way  of 
Franche  Comt^,  otherwise  called  Gomt^  de  Bourgogne  or  Haute 
Bourgogne.' 

Burgundy  pitch  is  enumerated  among  the  materia  medica  of  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia  of  1677,  and  in  every  subsequent  edition.  In 
that  of  1809  it  was  defined  under  the  name  of  Pix  arida,  as  the  pre- 
pared reain  of  Pinua  Abies. 

Production — Burgundy  pitch  is  produced  in  Finland,  in  the  Black 
Forest  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  Austria  and  Switzerland.  On 
the  estate  of  Baron  Linder  at  Svarta  near  Helsingf ors,  it  is  obtained  by 
melting  the  crude  resin  in  contact  with  the  vapour  of  water,  and 
straining.  The  quantity  annually  produced  there  was  stated  in  1867 
to  be  35,000  kilogr.  (689  cwt.);*  that  afforded  by  an  establishment  at 
Hm  in  the  same  country  amounted  to  80,000  kilogr.  (1,575  cwt.).' 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Oppenau  and  on  the  Kniebis  mountain  in 
the  Grand  Duchv  of  Baden  the  stems  of  the  firs  are  wounded  at  equal 
distances  by  making  perpendicular  channels,  1^  inches  wide  and  the 
same  in  depth.  The  resin  which  exudes  from  these  channels  is  scraped 
off*  with  an  iron  instrument  made  for  the  purpose,  and  purified  by  bemg 
melted  in  hot  water  and  strained.  This  is  performed  in  tnree  or 
four  small  establishments  at  Oppenau  and  the  neighbouring  village  of 
Locherberg.  In  this  slate  the  resin,  which  is  opaque  and  contains  much 
moisture,  is  called  Wasaerharz,  By  further  training  and  evaporating 
a  portion  of  the  water  its  quality  is  improved. 

The  manufacture  in  that  part  of  Germany  is  on  the  decline,  partly  in 
consequence  of  the  timber  being  injured  by  the  wounding  of  the  trees, 
so  that  the  collecting  of  resin  is  not  permitted  in  the  large  forests 
belonging  to  the  governments  of  Baden  and  Wurtemberg.  We  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  observing®  that  in  the  establishment  in  question 
French  turpentine  or  galipot,  imported  from  Bordeaux,  as  well  as 
American  rosin  or  colophony,  are  used  in  quantities  certainly  exceeding 
that  of  the  resin  grown  on  the  spot. 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  some  Burgundy  pitch  was  pro- 
duced, according  to  Duhamel,^  in  the  present  canton  of  Neuch&tel,  but 
no  such  branch  of  industry  is  now  pursued  there,  at  least  on  a  large 
scale.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  districts  of  Moutier  and  Deldmont  m 
the  Bernese  Jura  this  resin  is  still  collected,  though  it  is  not  known  as 
Bv/rgvmdy  Pitch,  but  is  termed  simply  Poix  blanche  (White  Pitch). 

'  ChmpUat  English  Physician,  1693. 1031.  *  Pharm.  Joum.  ix.  (1876)  164;  also  in 

*  HisL  des  Drogues,  Fans,  1694.  part  i.        Hanbory's  Science  Papers,  pp.  46  to  53. 

287.  ^  Oesterre4cAischerAu8SteUungS'Bericht,x, 

*  Chabneas  in  his  Stirpium  Sciagraphia        (Wien,  1868)  471. 

(1666)  remarka  that  he  had  seen  the  Pesse  *  I  spent  several  days  in  the  localities  in 

[P.  Abies  L.]  in  great  plenty  **in  Burgun-  1873.— F.  A.  F. 

iieif  montibus,"  yet  makes  no  particular  '  TraiU  des  Arbres,  etc.  i.  (177o\  12. 
hision  to  its  yielding  resin. 
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The  surveyor  of  the  forests  of  this  district,  which  is  one  of  the  richest 
in  Pinus  Abies,  has  informed  one  of  us  that  from  790  to  850  Quintals 
are  collected  and  exported  to  Basle,  Ziirich,  Aarau  and  Vaud.  The 
pitch  is  worth  m  loco  (1868)  100  to  110  francs  (£4  to  £4  Ss.)  the  basM 
of  6  quintals.  The  quantities  collected  in  other  parts  of  Switzerland 
are  even  less  considerable. 

Description — Pure  Burgundy  pitch,  of  which  we  have  numerous 
authentic  specimens,  is  a  rather  opaque,  yellowish-brown  substance, 
hard  and  brittle  when  cold,  yet  gradually  taking  the  form  of  the  vessel 
in  which  it  is  kept.  It  is  strongly  adhesive,  breaks  with  a  clear  con- 
choidal  fracture,  and  has  a  very  agreeable,  aromatic  odour,  especially 
when  heated.  It  does  not  exhibit  a  crystalline  structure,  although,  as 
we  have  frequently  observed,  the  resin  on  the  stem  of  the  tree  is  dis- 
tinctly crystalline. 

Burgundy  pitch  is  readily  soluble  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  acetone, 
absolute  alcohol,  and  even  in  alcohol  of  75  per  cent  (sp.  gr.  O'SGO),  yet 
its  solubility  in  these  liquids  is  considerably  altered  by  the  presence  of 
water  or  essential  oil;  and  still  more  by  the  formation  of  abietic  acid  in 
the  resin  itself.     The  same  influences  also  affect  the  melting  point. 

The  crude  resin  of  Piniis  Abies,^  deprived  of  essential  ou  and  dis- 
solved in  one  part  of  absolute  alcohol,  was  found  to  deviate  a  ray  of 
polarized  light  3°  to  the  left,  in  a  column  of  50  mm.;  the  essential  oil 
deviated  8*5  to  the  same  direction.  The  oil  contains  a  small  amount  of 
an  oxygenated  oil.  After  treatment  with  sodium  the  oil  which  remains 
does  not  form  a  solid  compound  if  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Chemical  Composition — ^The  investigations  of  Maly  mentioned 
at  p.  607  afford  a  satisfactory  elucidation  of  the  chemical  properties  of 
the  pinic  resinous  exudations.  They  all,  according  to  that  chemist,  are 
mixtures  of  the  same  amorphous  resin,  C**H®0*,  with  essential  oils  of 
the  compasition  C^^ff  ^  These  terebinthinous  juices  are  collected  and 
sold  either  in  their  natural  state  as  turpevtive,  or  deprived  more  or  less 
completely  of  their  volatile  oil,  in  whicn  condition  they  are  represented 
by  ihirgxmdy  Pitchy  and  finally  by  rosin  or  colopliony. 

The  turpentines  flowing  down  the  stems  of  the  trees  gradually  lose 
their  transparency  if  allowed  to  dry  slowly  in  the  air,  becoming  at  the 
same  time  harder  and  somewhat  granular.  This  alteration  is  due  to 
the  incorporation  of  water,  which  at  last  is  not  only  mixed  with  the 
components  of  the  resinous  juice,  but  to  some  extent  combines  chemi- 
cally with  the  resin  so  as  to  transform  it  into  a  crystalline  body  having 
the  characters  of  an  acid.  The  fact  is  easily  observed  if  clear  drops  of 
the  turpentine  of  Pinus  silvestris,  P.  Abies  or  P.  Picea  are  collected  in 
vials  and  kept  perfectly  dry.  Thus  treated  these  turpentines  remain 
transparent,  but  the  addition  of  water  causes  after  a  short  time  the 
formation  of  microscopic  crystals  of  abietic  acid,  rendering  them  more 
or  less  opaque. 

If  turpentines  are  collected  before  they  lose  their  essential  oil  by 

evaporation  and  oxidation,  and  before  they  have  become  crj'stalline, 

they  can  be  retiiined  perfectly  tmnsparent  by  distilling  off  the  volatile 

oil  without  water.     The  distillation  being  most  commonly  carried  on 

VKiter,  the  remaining  resin  is  oi)aque. 

>  Collected  by  myself.— F.  A.  F. 
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Maly  is  of  opinion  that  the  same  amorphous  resin  occurs  in  all  the 
Coniferce,  and  that  it  yields  by  hydration  the  same  acid,  namely  Abiettc, 
which  has  been  described  by  foimer  chemists  as  Pinic,  SUvic,  and 
Pimaric  acids,  all  of  which  indeed  are  admitted  to  have  the  same  com- 
position. We  must  however  remember  that  several  sorts  of  turpentine, 
as  Canada  Balsam,  appear  incapable,  according  to  our  experiments,  of 
yielding  any  crystalline  resinoid  compound  whatever ;  and  that  their 
amorphous  resin  being  but  partially  soluble  is  certainly  not  a  homo- 
geneous substance. 

The  crystals  as  formed  naturally  in  the  common  turpentines  do  not 
exhibit  precisely  the  same  forms  as  those  obtained  artificially  when  the 
resins  are  agitated  with  warm  diluted  alcohol,  as  in  the  preparation  of 
abietic  acid.  As  to  Pimaric  Add,  we  have  prepared  it  in  quantity 
from  galipot,  the  resin  of  Pimvs  Pinaster,  but  have  always  found  ite 
crystalline  character  entirely  different  from  that  of  abietic  acid.^ 

We  are  inclined,  therefore,  to  think  that  the  coniposition  of  the 
resins  of  Coniferce  is  not  so  upiform  as  Maly  suggests.  The  remarkable 
variety  of  their  essential  oils  is  a  fact  which  seems  in  favour  of  our 
view. 

Uses— Burgundy  pitch  is  prescribed  as  an  ingredient  of  plasters, 
and  thus  employed  is  useful  as  a  mild  stimulant.  In  Germany  it  has 
some  economic  applications,  one  of  which  is  the  lining  of  beer  casks, 
for  which  purpose  a  composition  is  used  called  Brauerpech  (brewers* 
pitch),  made  by  mixing  it  with  colophony  or  galipot 

Adulteration — No  drug  is  the  subject  of  more  adulteration  than 
Burgundy  pitch,  so  much  so  that  the  very  name  is  understood  by  some 
pharmacologists  to  be  that  of  a  manufactured  compound.  The  substance 
commonly  sold  in  England  is  made  by  melting  together  colophony 
with  palm  oil  or  some  other  fat,  water  being  stirred  in  to  render  the 
mixture  opaque.     In  appearance  it  is  very  variable,  different  samples 

S resenting  different  shades  of  bright  or  dull  yellow  or  yellowish-brown. 
[any  when  broken  exhibit  numerous  cavities  containing  air  or  water ; 
all  are  more  or  less  opaque,  becoming  in  time  transparent  on  the  surface 
by  the  loss  of  water.  Artificial  Burgundy  pitch  is  offered  for  sale  in 
'  bladders ;  it  has  a  weak  terebinthinous  odour,  and  is  devoid  of  the 
peculiar  fragrance  of  the  genuine.  The  presence  of  a  fatty  oil  is  easily 
discovered  by  treatment  with  double  its  weight  of  glacial  acetic  acid, 
which  forms  a  turbid  mixture,  separating  by  repose  into  two  layers,  the 
upper  being  oily. 

PIX  LIQUIDA. 

Wood  Tar;  F.  Govdron  v4g4tal,  Poix  liqwide;  G.  Holztheer, 

Fichtentheer. 

Botanical  Origin — Tar  is  obtained  by  submitting  the  wood  of  the 
stems  and  roots  of  coniferous  trees  to  dry  or  destructive  distillation. 
That  found  in  commerce  is  produced  in  Northern  Europe,  chiefly  from 
two  species,  namely  Pinna  silvestris  L.  and  P.  Ledebourii  Endl.  {Larix 
»ibi/nca  Ledeb.).  These  trees  constitute  the  vast  forests  of  Arctic 
Europe  and  Asia. 

^  JaJiretberkht  of  Wiggers  and  Husemann  {ot  1^1.  %1. 
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History — TheophrfUituH  gives  a  circumstantial  description  of  the 
{^reparation  of  tar,  which  applies  with  considerable  accuracy  to  the 
pnx^&ses  still  practised  in  those  districts  where  no  improved  methods 
of  manufacture  have  yet  been  introduced. 

Production — The  great  bulk  of  the  vegetable  tar  used  in  Europe, 
and  known  in  commerce  as  Archangel  or  Stockholm  Tar^  is  prepared  in 
Finland,  Central  and  Northern  Russia,  and  Sweden. 

The  process  is  conducted  in  the  following  manner : — vast  stacks  of 
jiino  wix)d  consisting  chiefly  of  the  roots  and  lower  portions  of  the 
trunks  (the  more  valuable  parts  of  the  trees  being  used  as  timber),  and 
containing  as  much  as  30,000  to  70,000  cubic  feet,  are  carefully  packed 
t4»gether.  and  then  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  turf,  moss,  and  earth, 
lM*at4?n   down  with   heavy  stampers.      The  whole   stack  of  billets  is 
constructod  over  a  conical  or  funnel-like  cavity  made  in  the  ground,  if 
passible  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  this  arrangement  being  adopted  for  the 
purposo  of  carrj'ing  on  a  downward  distillation.     Fire  being  applied 
the  combustion  of  the  mass  of  wood  has  to  be  carried  on  very  dowly 
and  without  flame  in  order  to  obtain  the  due  amount  of  tar  and  a 
oharciHil  of  goixl  quality .    During  its  progress  the  products,  chiefly  tar, 
ooUiH^t  in  the  funnel-like  cavity,  from  wnich  they  are  discharged  by  a 
tulv  into  a  cast-iron  pan  placed  beneath  the  stack,  or  simply  into 
hollow  triv  tnniks.      The  time  required  for  combustion  vanes  from 
one  to  four  weeks,  according  to  the  size  of  the  stack. 

during  the  ln*st  few  years  this  rude  process  has  been  improved  and 
noooloratod  by  the  introduction  of  rationally  constructed  wrought-iron 
stills,  furnished  with  refrigerating  condensers,  as  proposed  in  Russia  by 
Hossol  in  IStU.  Hy  this  mode  of  manufacture  the  yield  in  tar  of  pine 
wood  is  nKnU  14  per  cent,  from  stems,  dried  by  exposure  to  the  open 
air;  nuvl  U»  i\^  -0  per  cent,  from  roots.  Large  quantities  of  pjrroligneous 
aoid  and  oil  of  turpentine  are  at  the  same  time  secured.  The  wood  of 
tho  Ivooh  and  of  other  non-coniferous  trees  appears  not  to  aflbrd  more 
than  10  per  cent,  of  tar.  while  turf  yields  only  from  3  to  9  per  cent. 

Description  - -The  numerous  empjTeumatic  products  which  result 
from  the  destructive  distillation  of  pine  wood,  and  which  w^e  call  i(x\\ 
constitute  a  dark  brown  or  blackish  semi-liquid  substance,  of  peculiar 
odour  and  sharp  taste.  When  dej^rived  of  water  and  seen  in  thin 
layei-s.  tar  is  perfectly  transparent.  The  magnifying  glass  shows  some 
of  the  varieties  to  contain  colourless  crystals  of  Pyrocatechin,  scattereil 
throughout  the  dark  viscid  substance,  and  to  these  tar  owes  its  occasion- 
ally granular,  honey-like  convsistence.'  A  gentle  heat  causes  them  to 
melt  and  mix  with  the  other  constituents. 

True  vegetable  tar  has  always  a  decidedly  acid  reaction.  It  is 
readily  misci}>le  with  alcohol,  glacial  acetic  acid,  ether,  fixed  and  volatile 
oils,  chloroform,  benzol,  amylic  alcohol  or  acetone.  It  is  soluble  in 
caustic  alkaline  solutions,  but  not  in  pure  water  or  watery  liquids.  The 
sp.  gr.  of  tar  from  the  roots  of  conifei-s  is  about  106  (Ilessel)  yet  at  a 
somewhat  elevated  temperature,  it  becomes  lighter  than  warm  wat-er. 

Water  agitated  with  tar  acquires  a  light  yellowish  tint,  and  the  taste 
and  odour  of  tar,  as  well  as  an  acid  reaction.     On  evapoi-ation  the 

^  The  crytjlals  are  a  pretty  object  for  the  miciXMcupt>,  when  examined  by  polarized 
lifjht. 
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solution  becomes  brown,  and  at  last  microscopic  crystals  are  obtained 
with  a  brown  residue  like  tar  itself,  which  is  no  longer  soluble  in  water. 
A  microscopical  examination  of  tar  which  has  been  exhausted  with 
water,  shows  that  all  crystals  have  disappeared. 

Chemical  Composition — Dry  wood  may  be  heated  to  about  150"  C. 
without  decomposition ;  but  at  a  more  elevated  temperature,  it  com- 
mences to  undergo  a  change,  yielding  a  lar^e  number  of  products, 
the  nature  and  comparative  quantity  of  which  depend  upon  circimi- 
stances.  K  the  process  is  carried  on  in  a  closed  vessel,  a  residue  will 
be  got  which  has  more  or  less  resemblance  to  coal.  By  heating  fir- wood 
enclosed  with  some  water  to  400**  C,  Daubr^e  (1857)  obtained  a  coal- 
like substance,  which  yielded  by  a  subsequent  increase  of  temperature 
scarcely  any  volatile  products. 

The  results  are  widely  different  if  a  process  is  followed  which  permits 
the  formation  of  volatile  bodies ;  and  these  substances  are  formed  in 
largest  proportion,  if  the  heat  acts  quickly  and  intensely.  At  lower 
degrees  of  neat,  more  charcoal  results  and  more  water  is  evolved. 

Among  the  volatile  products  of  destructive  distillation,  those  alone 
which  are  condensed  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air  are  of 
pharmaceutical  interest ;  and  of  these,  chiefly  the  portion  not  soluble  in 
water,  or  that  which  is  called  Tar  or  Liquid  Pitch.  The  aqueous  portion 
of  the  products  consist  principally  of  empyreumatic  acetic  acid,  to 
which  tar  owes  its  acid  reaction. 

The  tissue  of  wood  is  chiefly  formed  of  cellulose,  intimately  combined 
with  a  saccharine  substance,  which  may  be  separated  if  the  wood  is 
boiled  with  dilute  acids.  The  remaining  cellulose  is  however  not  yet 
pure,  but  is  still  imited  to  a  substance  which,  as  shown  by  Erdmann,^ 
18  capable  of  yielding  pyrocatechin. 

It  is  well  known  that  sugar  subjected  to  an  elevated  temperature, 
yields  a  series  of  pyrogenous  products ;  and  the  same  fact  is  observed 
if  purified  cellulose  is  heated  in  similar  manner.  But  for  tar-making, 
wood  is  preferred  which  is  impregnated  with  resins  and  essential  oils, 
and  these  latter  furnish  another  series  of  empyreumatic  products.  From 
these  circumstances,  the  components  of  wood-tar  are  of  an  extremely 
complicated  character,  which  is  still  more  the  case  when  other  woods 
than  those  of  conifers  form  part  of  the  material  submitted  to  distilla- 
tion. In  the  case  of  beech- wood.  Creosote  is  formed,  which  is  obtained 
only  in  very  small  quantity  from  the  Coniferce.  Volatile  alkaloids  and 
carbolic  acid,  which  are  largely  produced  in  the  destructive  distillation 
of  coal,  appear  not  to  be  present  in  wood-tar. 

The  components  of  tne  latter  may  be  considered  under  two  heads : 
— ^first,  the  tighter  aque&ua  portion,  which  separates  from  the  other 
products  of  distillation,  forming  what  is  called  Impure  Pyroligneoua 
Add,  This  contains  chiefly  acetic  acid  and  Methyl  Alcohol  or  Wood 
Naphtha,  CH*0 ;  AcetoTie,  C*H*0 ;  besides  other  liquid  products  abun- 
dantly soluble  in  water  and  acetic  acid.  In  this  portion,  some  pyro- 
catechin also  occurs. 

The  second  class  of  pyrogenous  products  of  wood  consists  of  a 
homologous  series  of  liquid  hydrocarbons,  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
and  which  therefore  are  chiefly  retained  in  the -heavy  layer  below  the 
pyroligneous  acid,  forming  the  proper  wood-tar.    The  liquid  in  question 

'  liebig,  AnndUn  der  Chemie  u,  Pharmade,  SuppL  v.  (1867)  229. 
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furnishes  Toluol  or  Toluene,  C?0»  (boiling  point  114'  C),  XyloU  CTH^ 
and  several  other  analogous  substances. 

If  tar  is  redistilled,  an  elevated  temperature  being  used  towards  the 
end  of  the  process,  some  crystallixable  solid  bodies  are  obtained,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  that  called  Paixiffin,  having  the  formula 
C"H*°+*,  n  varying  from  20  to  24. 

The  crystals  already  mentioned  as  occurring  in  tar  are  Pyrooatechin, 
They  are  easily  sublimed  at  some  degrees  above  their  losing  point 
(104'  C),  or  removed  by  acetic  acid,  in  which  as  well  as  in  water  they 
are  readily  soluble.  Hence  in  some  sorts  of  tar  this  substance  does  not 
occur,  it  having  probably  been  removed  by  water. 

l^TOcatechin,  ^^(OH)",  can  be  obtained  by  the  destructive  distil- 
lation of  many  other  substaiices,  as  catechu,  kino,  the  extracts  of  rhatany 
and  l)earberry  leaves,  and  other  extracts  rich  in  that  form  of  tannin 
which  produces  greenisft  (not  blu^-hla<^k)  precipitates  in  salts  of  iron.  It 
Ls  extracted  from  the  granular  sorts  of  wood-tar,  by  exposing  them  at  a 
proper  temperature  to  a  current  of  heated  dry  air,  or  by  exhausting 
them  with  water.  Ether  when  shaken  with  the  concentrated  aqueous 
solution  and  left  to  evaporate,  leaves  colourless  crystals  of  pyrocatechin 
which  after  purification  arc  devoid  of  acid  reaction.  They  have  a  peculiar 
burning  pei-sistent  taste,  and  are  very  pungent  and  irritating  when 
alloweci  to  evaporate.  A  solution  of  pyrocatechin  yields  with  perchloride 
of  iron  a  dark  green  coloration  changing  to  black  after  a  few  moments, 
and  becoming  red  on  the  addition  of  potash.  This  mixture  finally 
acquires  a  magnificent  violet  hue,  like  a  solution  of  alkaline  perman- 
ganate. No  alteration  is  produced  in  a  solution  of  pyrocatechin  by 
protosalts  of  iron. 

Among  the  few  medicinal  preparations  of  tar,  is  Tar  Watei\  called 
Aqiui  vel  Liquor  Plcis,  made  by  agitating  wood-tar  with  water.  The 
presence  in  it  of  pyrocatechin  is  easily  i)roved  by  the  above-mentioned 
reactions,  or  l)y  a  few  drops  of  red  chromate  of  potassium,  which  pro- 
duces a  brownish  black  colouration.  It  may  hence  be  inferred  that 
pyrocatechin  is  perhaps  the  active  ingredient  in  tar-water,  and  that 
for  making  this  liquid  the  granular,  crystalline  soi-ts  of  tar  should  be 
preferred.' 

Commerce — Tar  as  well  as  pitch  is  manufactured  in  Finland,  and 
shipped  from  various  ports  in  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  i\s  Uleaborg,  Gamla 
Carleby,  Jacobstad,  Ny  Carleby  and  Christinestad  ;  also  from  Archangel 
and  Onega  on  the  White  Sea.  Some  tar  is  also  produced  in  Volhynia, 
and  finds  its  way  by  the  Dnieper  to  the  Black  Sea. 

The  North  of  Sweden  likewise  produces  tar,  chiefly  about  Umea 
and  Lulea,  the  distillation  being  now  performed  in  well-constructe<l 
apparatus  of  iron. 

The  pine  forests  of  North  America  afford  tar  and  pitch.  Wilmington 
in  North  Carolina  exported  in  1871,  25,260  barrels  of  tar,  and  378S 
barrels  of  pitch. ^ 

The  imports  of  tai-  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1872,  were  189,291 

^  Wc  may  suppose  that  the  authors  of  the  maceration  of  the  tar,  shall  })e  thrown  away. 
Frencli  Co<hx  were  not  of  this  opinion,  in-  -  Consul  Walker,  Ihpoii  on  thr  Trade  of 

asmuch  as  in  making  £VnM^f  fi'otmro?/,  they  Isorth  ami  South  CaroUmi—CouHnlar  Rf- 

onler  that  the  licjuin  obtained  by  the  lirst  j-orfM  prc'sente<l  to  Parliament,  >ray,  1S72. 
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barrels,  valued  at  £218,339.     Of  this  quantity  145,483  barrels  were 
shipped  from  the  northern  ports  of  Russia. 

The  barrels  in  which  tar  arrives  hold  about  30  gallona  Smaller 
sized  vessels  termed  half-barrels  are  also  used,  though  less  frequently. 

Uses — In  medicine  of  no  great  importance :  an  ointment  of  tar  is  a 
common  remedy  in  cutaneous  diseases,  and  tar  water  is  sometimes  taken 
internally.  The  consumption  of  tar  in  ship-building  and  for  the 
preservation  of  fences,  sufficiently  explains  the  targe  importations. 

Other  Varieties  of  Tar. 

Juniper  Tar,  Pyrolewm  Oocycedri,  OleuTa  Jwniperi  empyreumor- 
ticum,  Oleum  Cadinum,  HuUe  de  Cade. — This  is  a  tar  originally  ob- 
tained by  the  destructive  distillation  of  the  wood  of  the  Cade,  Juniperus 
OxycedruB  L.,  a  shrub  or  small  tree,  native  of  the  countries  bordering 
the  MediteiTanean.  It  was  for  centuries  used  in  the  South  of  France  as 
an  external  remedy,  chiefly  for  domestic  animals,  but  had  fallen  into 
complete  oblivion  until  ten  years  ago,  when  it  began  to  be  prescribed 
in  sKin  complaints. 

The  Huile  de  Cade  now  in  use,  is  transparent  and  devoid  of  crystals. 
It  is  somewhat  thinner  than  Swedish  tar,  out  closely  agrees  with  it  in 
other  respects.  It  is  imported  from  the  Continent,  but  where  made 
and  from  what  wood  we  know  not.  Huile  de  Cade  is  mentioned  by 
Olivier  de  Serres,^  a  celebrated  French  writer  on  agriculture  of  the  i6th 
century  ;  it  is  named  by  Parkinson'  in  1640 ;  also  by  Pomet,'  in  whose 
time  (1694)  it  was  rarely  genuine,  common  tar  being  sold  in  its  place. 

Beech  Tar — Tar  is  also  manufactured  from  the  wood  of  the  beech, 
Fagua  silvatica  L.,  and  has  a  place  in  some  pharmacopoeias  as  the  best 
source  of  creasote. 

Birch  Tar — is  made  to  a  small  extent  in  Russia,  where  it  is  called 
Dagget,  fr^m  the  wood  of  Betula  alba  L.  It  contains  an  abundance  of 
pyrocatechin,  and  is  esteemed  on  account  of  its  peculiar  odour  well 
known  in  the  Russia  leather.  A  purified  oil  of  birch  tar  is  sold  by  the 
Leipzig  distillers. 

PIX   NIGRA. 

Pix  sicca  veL  aoKda  vel  navalis ;  Pitch,  Black  Pitch ;  F.  Poix  noire ; 

G.  Schiffapech,  Schusterpech,  Schwarzea  Pech. 

Botanical  Origin — see  Pix  liquida. 

Production — When  the  crude  products  of  the  dry  distillation  of 
pine  wood,  as  described  in  the  previous  article,  are  submitted  to  re-dis- 
tillation, the  following  results  are  obtained.  The  first  10  to  15  per  cent, 
of  volatile  matter  consists  chiefly  of  methylic  alcohol  and  acetone.  A 
higher  temperature  causes  the  vaporization  of  the  acetic  acid,  while  the 
stul  retains  the  tar.  This  last,  subjected  to  a  further  distillation,  may 
be  separated  into  a  liquid  portion  called  Oil  of  Tar  (Oleum  Pida 
liquidce),  and  a  residuum  which,  on  cooling,  hardens  and  forms  the 

>  ThMlre  d' AgriaiUure,  Paria,  1600.  Wl.  »  Hist  dta  Drogues,  Paris,  1694.  part  i. 

'  Theairum  Botankum,  1033.  chap.  xii.  xiv. 
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product  under  notice,  namely  Black  Pitch,  Again  heated  to  a  very 
elevated  temperature,  it  is  capable  of  yielding  paraffin,  anthracene  and 
naphthalene. 

Description — Fitch  is  an  opaque-looking,  black  substance,  breaking 
with  a  shining  conchoidal  fracture,  the  fragments  showing  at  the  thin 
translucent  edges  a  brownish  colour.  No  trace  of  distinct  crystallization 
is  observable  when  very  thin  fragments  are  examined,  even  by  polarized 
light.  Fitch  has  a  peculiar  disagreeable  odour,  rather  different  from 
that  of  tar.  Its  alcoholic  solution  has  a  feeble  taste  somewhat  like  that 
of  tar,  but  pitch  itself  when  masticated  is  almost  tasteless.  It  softens  by 
the  warmth  of  the  hand,  and  may  then  be  kneaded.  It  readily  dissolves 
in  those  liquids  which  are  solvents  of  tar.  Alcohol  of  75  per  cent,  acts 
freely  on  it,  leaving  behind  in  small  proportion  a  dark  viscid  residae. 
The  brown  solution  reddens  litmus  paper,  and  yields  a  dingy  brownish 
precipitate  with  perchloride  of  iron,  and  whitish  precipitates  with 
alcoholic  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  or  with  pure  water.  Pitch 
dissolves  in  solution  of  caustic  potash,  evolving  an  offensive  odour. 

Chemical  Composition — From  the  method  in  which  pitch  is  pre- 
pared, we  may  infer  that  it  contains  some  of  the  less  volatile  and  leas 
ciystallizable  compounds  found  in  tar.  Ekstrand  (1875)  extracted  from 
it  Retene,  C"H",  a  colourless,  inodorous  crystalline  substance,  melting 
at  90"  C. 

The  pitch  of  beechwood  boiled  with  a  caustic  alkali,  yields  a  foetid 
volatile  oil ;  when  this  solution  is  acidulated,  fatty  volatile  acids  are 
evolved.  These  principles  however  have  not  yet  been  isolated  either 
from  the  pitch  of  pine  or  beech.  The  whitish  compound  formed  by 
acetate  of  lead  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  pitch  deserves  investigation, 
and  perhaps  might  be  the  starting  point  tor  acquiring  a  better  know- 
ledge of  the  chemistry  of  this  substance. 

Commerce — The  same  countries  that  produce  tar  produce  also 
pitch.  The  quantity  of  the  latter  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 
during  1872  was  35,482  cwt.,  four-fifths  of  which  were  supplied  by 
Russia.     Pitch  is  also  manufactured  from  tar  in  Great  Britain. 

Uses — Pitch  is  occasionally  administered  in  the  form  of  pills,  or 
externally  as  an  ointment ;  but  its  medicinal  properties  are,  to  say  the 
least,  very  (questionable. 


FRUCTUS  JUNIPERI. 

Baccou  Galbxdi  Juniperi;  Junijpev  Berries;  F.  Baies  de  Genrihyi^; 

G.  Wacholderheeren,  Kaddigheeren. 

Botanical  Origin — Juniper  is  coinnnniis  L.,  a  (lia>cious  evergreen, 
occurring  in  Europe  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  regionh, 
throughout  Russian  Asia  as  far  as  Sachalin,  and  in  the  north-western 
Himalaya,  wliere  it  is  ascending  in  Kashmir  at  5400  feet,  in  Lahoul  to 
12,500,  on  the  upper  Bias  and  in  Gurhwal  to  14,000  feet.  It  aboimds 
in  the  islands  ot  Newfoundland,  Saint  Pierre,  and  Miquelon,  and  k 
also  found  in  Continental  North  America.  Dispersed  over  this  vast 
area  the  C/ommon  Juniper  presents  several  varieties.     In  England  and 
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^  the  greater  part  of  Europe  it  forms  a  bushy  shrub  from  2  to  6  feet 
igh,  but  in  the  interior  of  Norway  and  Sweden  it  becomes  a  small 

forest  tree  of  30  to  36  feet,  often  attaining  an  age  of  hundreds  of  years.^ 
n  high  mountain  regions  of  temperate  Europe  and  in  Arctic  countrie>s 

t  a&sumes  a  decumbent  habit  (Juniperus  nana  Willd.),  rising  only  a 

few  inches  above  the  soil. 

History — The  fruits  of  juniper,  though  by  no  means  exclusively 
hose  of  J,  conmuLmSy  were  commonly  used  in  medicine  by  the  Greet 
Roman  as  well  as  by  the  Arabian  physicians ;  they  had  a  place 
mong  the  drugs  of  the  Welsh  "  physicians  of  Myddvai "  (see  Appendix), 
nd  are  mentioned  in  some  of  the  earliast  printed  herbals.    The  oil  was 
«flistilled  by  Schnellenberg-  as  early  as  1546. 

Popular  uses  were  formerly  assigned  in  varioiLS  parts  of  Europe  to 

juniper  berries.     They  were  employed  as  a  spice  to  food  ;*  and  a  spirit, 

of  which  wormwood  was  an  ingredient,  was  obtained  from  them  by 

fermentation  and  distillation.     The  spirit  called  in  French  Genihvre 

iDCcame  known  in  English  as  Geneva,  a  name  subsequently  contracted 

into  GUi.^ 

Description — The  flowers  form  minute  axillary  catkins;  those  of 
the  female  plant  consist  of  3  to  5  whorls  of  imbricated  bracts.  Of  these 
the  uppermost  three  soon  become  fleshy  and  scale-like,  and  alternate 
with  three  upright  ovules  having  an  open  pore  at  the  apex.  After  the 
flowers  have  faded  these  three  fleshy  bracts  grow  together  to  form  a 
berry-like  fruit  termed  a  galhxdus,  which  encloses  three  seeds.  The 
three  points  and  sutures  of  the  fruit-scales  are  conspicuous  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  young  fruit;  but  after  maturity  the  sutures  alone  are 
visible,  forming  a  depressed  mark  at  its  summit.  A  small  point,  sur- 
rounded by  two  or  three  trios  of  minute  bracts,  indicates  the  base  of 
the  fruit. 

This  fruit  or  pseudo-berry  remains  ovate  and  green  during  its  first 
year,  and  it  is  not  until  the  second  autumn  that  it  becomes  ripe.  It  is 
then  spherical,  ^^o  ^^  tV  ^^  ^^  i^^ch  in  diameter,  of  a  deep  purplish 
colour,  with  a  blue-grey  bloom.  Its  internal  structure  may  oe  thus 
described : — beneath  the  thin  epicarp  there  is  a  loose  yellowish-brown 
sarcocarp,  enclosing  large  cavities,  the  oil-ducts ;  the  three  hard  seeds 
lying  close  together,  triangular  and  sharp-edged  at  the  top,  are  attached 
to  the  sarcocarp  at  their  outer  sides,  and  only  as  far  as  the  lower  half. 
The  upper  half,  which  is  free,  is  covered  by  a  thin  membrane.  In  the 
longitudinal  furrows  of  the  hard  testa  towards  the  lower  half  of  the 
seed  are  small  prominent  sacs  growing  out  into  the  sarcocarp.  Each 
seed  bears  on  its  inner  side  1  or  2,  and  on  its  convex  outer  surface  4  to 
8  of  these  sacs,  which  in  old  fruits  contain  the  resinified  oil  in  an 
amorphous  colourless  state. 

Juniper  berrias  when  crushed  have  an  aromatic  odour,  and  a  spicy, 
sweetish,  terebinthinous  taste. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  outer  layer  of  the  fruit  consists  of 
a  colourless  transparent  cuticle,  which  covers  a  few  rows  of  large  cubic 

» Schttbeler,    Culturpjlanzen   NoncegeiiA,  <  The  gin  distilled  in  Holland  is  flavoured 

Christiania,  1873-1875.  140,  with  fig.  with  juniper  berries,  yet,  as  we  are  told,  but 

*  Artsneybucli,  Konigsberg,  1566.  35.  very  slightly,  only  2  lb.  being  used  to  100 

'Valmont  de  Bomare,  Diet,  dHist.  nat.  gallons. 
iL  (1775)  45. 
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or  tabular  cells  having  thick,  brown,  porous  walls.  These  cells  contain 
a  dark  granular  substance  and  masses  of  resin.  The  sarcocarp,  which 
in  the  ripe  state  consists  of  large,  elliptic,  thin- walled,  loosely  coherent 
cells,  contains  chlorophyll,  drops  of  essential  oil,  and  a  crystalline  sub- 
stance soluble  in  alcohol, — no  doubt  a  stearoptene.  Before  maturity  it 
likewise  contains  starch  granules  and  large  oil-cells.  This  tissue  w 
traversed  by  very  small  vascular  bundles  containing  annulated  and 
dotted  vessels. 

Chemical  Composition — The  most  important  constituent  of  juni- 
per berries  Ls  the  volatile  oil,  obtainable  to  the  extent  of  0*4  to  1'2 
per  cent.  The  latter  amount  is  obtained  from  Hungarian,  0*7  per  cent 
from  German  fruits.^  It  Ls  a  mixture  of  levogyre  oils,  the  one  of  which 
having  the  composition  C*"H"  boils  at  155°  C;  the  prevailing  portion  of 
the  oil,  boiling  at  about  200°,  consists  of  hydrocarbons,  which  are 
polymeric  with  terpene,  C*^H".  The  crude  oil  as  distilled  by  us 
deviated  3°*5  to  the  left  in  a  column  of  50  mm. 

By  passing  nitrosyl  chloride  gas,  NOCl,  into  it,  Tilden  (1877) 
ol)tained  from  the  portion  boiling  below  160°  the  crystallized  compound 
C^'^H"  (NOCl),  which  is  pelded  by  all  the  terpenes. 

Another  important  constituent  of  jimiper  berries  is  the  glucose,  of 
which  Trommsdorft'  (1822)  obtained  33  per  cent.,  while  Donath  (1873) 
found  41*9,  and  Ritthausen  (1877)  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  in  the 
berries  deprived  of  water.  Of  albuminoid  substances  about  5  per  cent 
are  present,  of  inorganic  matters  3  to  4  per  cent.  The  fruit,  moreover, 
contains  also  according  to  Donath  small  amounts  of  formic,  acetic,  and 
malic  acids,  besides  resin. 

Collection  and  Commerce — Juniper  berries  are  largely  collected 
in  Savoy,  and  in  the  departments  of  the  Doubs  and  Jura  in  France, 
whence  they  find  their  way  to  the  hands  of  the  Geneva  drugmsts. 
They  are  also  gathered  in  Austria,  the  South  of  France  and  jttaly. 
In  Hamburg  price-currents  they  are  quoted  as  German  and  Italian. 
The  largest  supplies  are  apparently  furnished  by  Hungaria. 

Uses — The  hemes  and  the  essential  oil  obtained  from  them  are 
reputed  diuretic,  yet  are  not  often  pre.scribed  in  English  medicine. 

HERBA   SABINiS. 

Camwrna  rel  i^nwrnitateH  Sabiva';  Savrn  or  Sftrlnr:  F.  Sabive: 

(t.  Serenkravf. 

Botanical  Origin — JumjyeruH  Sablna  L.,  a  woody  evergreen 
shrul),  usually  of  small  size  and  low-growing,  spreading  habit,  but  in 
some  localities  erect  and  ar]K)rescent. 

It  occurs  in  the  Southern  Alps  of  Austria  (Tirol)  an«l  Switzerland 
(Visp  or  Viege  and  StaMen  in  the  Valais,  also  in  Orisons  and  Vaud),  and 
in  the  adjacent  mountains  of  France  and  Piedmont,  a.scending  to  eleva- 
tions of  4,000  to  ."3,000  feet  It  is  also  found  in  the  Pyrenees.  Cvntral 
Spain,  Italy  and  the  Crimea;  likewise  in  the  Caucasus,  where  it  reaches 
12,000  feet  al>ove  the  sea  level.  Eastward  it  extends  to  the  Elburs 
•nge,  south  of  tlu^  Ca.spian,  and  throughout  Southern  Silx?ria.  where  it 

*  Acconlint;  to  Messrs.  Schinimcl  k  Co.  (8i*«  p.  rWMJ,  note  2.) 
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ascends  in  the  Balkhasch  and  Alatau  mountains  to  8,600  feet.  In 
North  America  it  has  been  gathered  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Saskatch- 
ewan, at  Lake  Huron,  in  Newfoundland,  and  in  Saint  Pierre  and 
Miquelon.  There  are,  however,  a  few  very  closely  allied  species  which 
may  occasionally  have  been  confounded  with  savin. 

History — Savin  is  mentioned  as  a  veterinary  drug  by  Marcus 
Porcius  Cato,*  a  Roman  writer  on  husbandry  who  flourished  in  the 
second  century  B.C.;  and  it  was  well  known  to  Dioscorides  (under  the 
name  of  /SpdOv)  and  Pliny.  The  plant,  which  is  frequently  named  in 
the  early  English  leech-books  written  before  the  Norman  Conquest,' 
may  probably  liave  been  introduced  into  Britain  by  the  Romans. 
Charlemagne,  a.d.  812,  ordered  that  it  should  be  cultivated  on  the 
imperial  farms  of  Central  Europe.  Its  virtues  as  a  stimulating  appli- 
cation to  wounds  and  ulcers  are  noticed  in  the  verses  of  Macer  Floridus,' 
compased  in  the  10th  century. 

Description — The  medicinal  part  of  savin  is  the  yoimg  and  tender 
green  shoots,  stripped  from  the  more  woody  twigs  and  branches.  These 
are  clothed  with  minute  scale-like  rhomboid  leaves,  arranged  alternately 
in  opposite  pairs.  On  the  younger  twigs  they  are  closely  adpressed, 
thick,  concave,  rounded  on  the  back,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  con- 
spicuous depressed  oil  gland.  As  the  shoots  grow  older  the  leaves 
become  more  pointed  and  divergent  from  the  stem.  Savin  evolves,  when 
rubbed  or  bruised,  a  strong  and  not  disagreeable  odour.  The  blackish 
fruit  or  galbulus  resembling  a  small  berry,  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
grows  on  a  short  recurved  stalk,  and  Ls  covered  with  a  blue  bloom.  It 
IS  globular,  dry,  but  abounding  in  essential  oil,  and  contains  1  to  4 
litUe  bony  nute. 

To  mycologists,  Junipenia  Sabina,  at  least  in  the  cultivated  state, 
is  interesting  on  account  of  the  parasitic  fungus  Podiaoma  fuscitmi 
Duby,  the  mycelium  of  which  produces,  on  the  leaves  of  the  pear-trees, 
the  so-called  Roestelia  cancellata  Rebentisch. 

Chemistry — The  odour  of  savin  is  due  to  an  essential  oil,  of  which 
the  fresh  tops  afford  2  to  4  per  cent.,  and  the  berries  about  10  per  cent. 
Examined  in  a  column  50  millimetres  long  it  was  found  to  deviate  the 
ray  of  polarized  light  27**  to  the  right,  the  oil  used  having  been  distilled 
by  one  of  us  in  London  from  the  fresh  plant  cultivated  at  Mitcham. 
The  same  result  was  obtained  from  the  oil  abstracted  ten  years  pre- 
viously from  savin  collected  wild  on  the  Alps  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud, 
Switzerland.  We  find  that,  by  the  prolonged  action  of  the  air,  if  the 
oil  is  kept  in  a  vessel  not  carefully  closed,  the  rotatory  power  after  the 
li^pse  of  years  is  greatly  reduced.  Savin  oil,  according  to  Tilden  (1877), 
yields  a  small  amount  of  an  oil  boiling  at  160°,  which  answers  to  the 
formula  C^**H**0.  The  greater  part  of  the  oil  was  found  by  that  chemist 
to  boil  above  200°  C.  Tilden  asserts  that  no  terpene  is  present  in  the 
oil  of  savin;  we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  from  it  a  crystallized 
hydrochloride.     Savin  tops  contain  traces  of  tannic  matter. 

*  Cap.  Ixx.  {Bubu8  medicamenlum),  herbarum,  LipsiaB,  1832.  48.  .  .  .   **  Dup- 

*  Cockayne^  Leechdomst  etc.,  of  Early  Eng-        lum  si  desunt  cinnama  poni  In  medica- 
wl.iL  (18^)  xiL  mentis  iubet  Orihaniu^  auctor. " 

<j|MwWit,   Macer  Flaridus  de  virUnis 
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Uses — Savin  is  a  powerful  uterine  stimulant,  producing  in  over- 
doses very  serious  effects.  It  is  but  rarely  administered  internally. 
An  ointment  of  savin,  which  from  the  chlorophyll  it  contains  is  of  a 
fine  green  colour,  is  used  as  a  stimulating  dressing  for  blisters. 

Substitutes — There  are  several  species  of  juniper  which  have  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  savin;  and  one  of  them,  commonly jgrown  in 
gardens  and  shrubberies,  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  it.  This  is  Juniperwi 
virginiana  L.,  the  Red  CecUir  or  Sanin  of  North  America.  In  its  native 
country  it  is  a  tree,  attaining  a  height  of  50  feet  or  more,  but  in  Britain 
it  is  seldom  more  than  a  large  shrub,  of  loose  spreading  growth,  very 
different  from  the  low,  compact  habit  of  savin.^  The  foliage  is  of  two 
sorts,  consisting  either  of  minute,  scale-like,  rhomboid  leaves  like  those 
of  savin,  more  rarely  of  elongated,  sharp,  divergent  leaves  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  length,  resembling  those  of  common  Juniper.  Both  forms 
often  occur  on  the  same  branch.  The  plant  is  much  less  rich  in  essential 
oil  than  true  savin,^  for  which  it  is  sometimes  substituted  in  the  United 
States. 

The  foliage  of  Jxtniperica  phcenicea  L.,  a  Mediterranean  species,  has 
some  resemblance  to  savin  for  which  it  is  said  to  be  sometimes  sub- 
stituted,^ but  it  is  quite  destitute  of  the  peculiar  odour  of  the  latter. 
The  specific  name  oi  the  former  alludes  to  its  red  fruit,  from  il>oiyiKiOf, 
purple. 

^  We  have  examined  numerous  herbarium 
specimens  (wild)  of  J.  virginiana  and  J, 
Sahina^  but  except  difference  of  stature 
and  habit,  can  observe  scarcely  any  cha- 
racters for  separating  them  as  species.'  The 
fruit  stalk  in  J.  virginiana  is  often  pendu- 
lous as  in  J.  Sabina.  Each  plant  has  two 
forms,  — arboreous  and  f ruticose. 

^  This  we  ascertained  by  distilling  under 
precisely  similar  conditions  G  lbs.  6  oz.  of 
the  fresh  shoots  of  each  of  the  two  plants, 
Juniprrus  Sabina  and  J.  lurginiana:  the 
first  gave  9  drachms  of  essential  oil,  the 


second  only  i  a  drachm.  The  Utter 
of  a  distinct  and  more  feeble  odour,  and  a 
different  dextrogyre  power.  In  America 
the  oil  of  J.  virginiana  is  known  as  *'  Cedar 
Oil,"  and  used  as  a  taenifuge.  It  rftntains 
a  crystallizable  oxygenated  portion.  Tbb 
oil  however  is  afforded  by  the  wood.  'Bed 
Cedar  wood  from  Florida  is  stated  by 
Messrs.  Schimmel  &  Co.  (see  p.  306)  to 
afford  as  much  as  4  to  5  per  cent,  of  that 
oil. 

»  Bonplandia,  x.  (1862)  55. 
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AMYLrUM     MARANTiE. 

AiTOwroot 

Botanical  Origin — Maranta  a)*v/iidinacea,^  L. — An  herbaceous 
branching  plant,  4  to  6  feet  high,  with  ovate  lanceolate,  pubemlons  or 
nearly  glabrous  leaves,  and  small  white  flowers,  solitary  or  in  lax 
racemes.  It  is  a  native  of  the  tropical  parts  of  America  from  Mexico 
to  Brazil,  and  of  the  West  Indian  Islands ;  and  under  the  slightly  dif- 
ferent form  known  as  M,  indica  Tussac,  it  occurs  in  Bengal,  Java  and 
the  Philippines.  This  Asiatic  variety  is  now  found  in  the  West  Indies 
and  Tropical  America,  but  apparently  as  an  introduced  plani^ 

History — The  history  of  arrowroot  is  comparatively  recent.  Passing 
over  some  early  references  of  French  writers  on  the  West  Indies  to  an 
Herhe  auxjlhcheSy  which  plant  it  is  impossible  to  identify  with  Maranta, 
we  find  in  Sloane's  catalogue  of  Jamaica  plants  (1696),  Canna  Indica 
radice  alba  alexiphamiaca.  This  plant,  discovered  in  Dominica,  was  sent 
thence  to  Barbadoes  and  subsequently  to  Jamaica,  it  being,  says  Sloane, 
"  very  much  esteemed  for  its  al-exiphai'Taack  qiudities**  It  was  observed, 
he  adds,  that  the  native  Indians  used  the  root  of  the  plant  with  success 
against  the  poison  of  their  arrows,  "by  only  mashing  and  applying  it  to 
the  poison  a  wounds  " :  and  further,  that  it  cures  the  poison  of  the  man- 
chineel  {Hippomane  MancineUa  L.),  of  the  wasps  of  Guadaloupe,  and 
even  stops  "  a  begun  gangreen** ' 

Patrick  Browne  (1756)  notices  the  reputed  alexipharmic  virtues  of 
Maranta,  which  was  then  cultivated  in  many  gardens  in  Jamaica,  and 


^  Fig.    in  Bentley  and   Trimen's  Med, 
Plants,  part  23  (1877). 

'  We  accept  the  opinion  of  Komicke 

{Monoffraphke  JiararUaccarum  Prodromus, 

BtUU  de  la  Soc,  imp,  des  Naturalistes  de 

Mo9COU,  XXXV.  1862,  i.)  that  Maranta  arun* 

dinacea  L.  and  M,  indica  Tubs,  are  one 

and  the  same  species.    Grisebach  maintains 

them  as  distinct  {Flora  of  the  British  West 

JndkM  Islands,  1864,  605),  allowing  both 

^  be  Datives  of  Tropical  America ;  out  he 

^  to  point  oat  any  important  character 

"Hm  th^  may  be  distinguished  from 


each  other.  According  to  Miquel  {Limuxa, 
xviii.  1844.  71)  the  plimt  in  the  herbarium 
of  Linnaeus  labelled  M,  arundina^ea,  is  M. 
indica.  We  have  ourselves  made  arrowroot 
from  the  fresh  rhizomes  of  M,  arundinacea, 
in  order  to  compare  it  with  an  authentic 
specimen  obtained  in  Java  from  M,  indica: 
no  difference  could  be  found  between  them. 
'  Sloane,  CatcU.  plant,  qua  in  ins.  Jamaica 
sponte  proveniunt,  vel  vtifgd  coluntur,  Lond. 
1696.  122;  also  Hist,  of  Jamaica,  i.  (1707) 
253. 
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says  that  the  root  ''ivasheil,  i)oaiuledfine imd bleached, vuikes  a  ftnefiour 
mid  starchy' — sometimes  used  as  food  when  provisions  are  scarce.' 

Hughes,  when  writing  of  Barbadoes  in  1750,  describes  arrowroot  as  a 
very  useful  plant,  the  juice  mixed  with  water  and  drunk  being  regarded 
as  "  a  jfresenutive  against  any  poisiyii  of  an  hot  nature*' ;  while  from 
the  root  the  finest  starch  is  made,  far  excelling  that  of  wheat.*-  The  pro- 
perties of  Maranta  ai'^undina^ea  as  a  counter-poison  are  insisted  upon 
at  some  length  by  Lunan,*^  who  concludes  his  notice  of  the  plant  by 
detailing  the  process  for  extracting  starch  from  the  rhizome. 

Arrowroot  came  into  use  in  Lngland  about  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century,  the  supplies  l)eing  obtained,  as  it  would  appear, 
from  Jamaica.^ 

The  statements  of  Sloane,  which  are  contirmed  by  Browne  and 
Lunan,  plainly  indicate  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  word  anviurooi, 
and  disprove  the  notion  of  the  learned  C.  F.  Ph.  von  Martins  (1867) 
that  the  name  is  derived  from  that  of  the  Amac  or  Aroaquis  Indians 
of  South  America,  who  call  the  finest  sort  of  fecula  they  obtain  from 
the  Mandioc  Aru-aru.  It  is  true  that  Maranta  arundinacea  is  known 
at  the  present  day  in  Brazil  as  Araruta,  but  the  name  is  certainly  a 
corruption  of  the  English  word  arrawroot,  the  plant  according  to  general 
report  having  been  introduced.^ 

Manufacture — For  the  production  of  arrowroot,  the  rhizomes  are 
dug  up  after  the  plant  has  attained  ita  complete  maturity,  which  in 
Georgia  is  at  the  beginning  of  winter.  The  scales  which  cover  them 
are  remo\^d  and  the  rhizomes  washed  ;  the  latter  are  then  ground  in  a 
mill,  and  the  pulp  is  washed  on  sieves,  or  in  washing  machines  con- 
structed for  the  purpose,  in  order  to  remove  from  it  the  starch.  This  is 
allowed  to  settle  do^vn  in  pure  water,  is  then  drained  and  finally  dried 
with  a  gentle  heat.  Instead  of  being  crushed  in  a  mill,  the  rhizomes 
are  sometimes  gi'ated  to  a  pulp  by  a  rasping  machine. 

In  all  stages  of  the  process  for  making  arrowroot,  nice  precautions 
have  to  be  taken  t<^  avoid  contamination  with  dust,  iron  mould,  insects, 
or  anything  which  can  impart  colour  or  tast(j  to  the  product.  Tlie 
rhizome,  contains  about  (38  p<»r  cent,  of  water,  and  yields  alx>ut  a  fifth  of 
its  weight  of  starch." 

Description — Arrowroot  is  a  brilliant  whiU»,  insipid,  inodorous, 
powder,  more  or  less  aggregated  into  lumps  which  seldom  exceed  a  pea 
m  size  ;  when  pressed  it  emits  a  slight  crackling  soinid.  It  exhibits  the 
general  properties  of  starch,  consisting  entirely  of  gi*anuK's  which  an* 
subspherical,  or  ])roadly  and  irregularly  egg-shaped  ;  when  seen  in  water 
they  show  a  distinct  stratification  in  the  form  of  fine  concentric  rings 
around  a  small  star-like  hilum.  They  have  a  diameter  of  5  to  7  mkm. 
when  observed  in  the*  air  or  under  benzol.     If  the  water  in  which  thev 


*  Civif  ami  Xatnral  Uintory  of'  Jnntnirti^ 
175(i.  112.  113. 

-  XaturnI  HiMonj  of  Barhatloft,  1750.  221. 
'  NortUM  JaymtiatiMiH^  i.  (1814)  30. 

*  Thus  ill  1791)  there  were  exportwl  from 
Jamaica  24  cankH  and  Ijoxcb  of  **Jndittti 

^  rrow-riH'f. " — Kenny,  JiiMf.  n/Ja  inaica/IliTy. 

^  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  folluw- 

lines  bearing  on  this  question  have  been 

nved  fnmi  Mr.  Spruce  :-**..!  kntiw  not 


Martiub'  derivation  of  ^urrouroot/  On  the 
Amazon  it  is  called  *artirHta* — plainly  a 
corniption  of  the  Knglinh  nainc.  and  ci- 
plaine<l  by  the  fact  that  it  was  first  culti- 
vated, as  1  was  told,  from  tubers  obtained  in 
the  East  Indies." 

^  This  was  in  the  (German  colony  of  BIn» 
nieuau  in  Southern  Brazil — Eberfaard,  ^  rrA. 
*hr  Phnrm.  134  (1WV8)  267. 
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lie  be  cautiously  heated  on  the  object-stage  of  the  microscope,  the 
tumefaction  of  the  granules  will  be  found  to  begin  exactly  at  70"^  C. 
Heated  to  100**  C.  with  20  parts  of  distilled  water,  arrowroot  yields  a 
semitransparent  jelly  of  somewhat  earthy  taste  and  smell.  By  hydro- 
chloric acid  of  sp.  gr.  106,  arrowroot  is  but  imperfectly  dissolved  at 
40°  C. 

The  specific  gravity  of  all  varieties  of  starch  is  affected  by  the  water 
which  they  retain  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air.  Arrowroot 
after  prolonged  exposure  to  an  atmosphere  of  average  moisture,  and 
then  kept  at  100*  C.  till  its  weight  was  constant,  was  found  to  have  lost 
13*3  per  cent,  of  water.  On  subsequent  exposure  to  the  air,  it  regained 
its  former  proportion  of  water. 

Weighed  in  any  liquid  which  is  entirely  devoid  of  action  on  starch, 
as  petroleum  or  benzol,  the  sp.  gr.  of  arrowroot  was  found  by  one  of  us 
to  oe  1*504 ;  but  1*565  when  the  powder  had  been  previously  dried  at 

100*  c. 

Microscopic  Structure  of  Arrowroot  and  of  Starch  in  general. 
— The  granules  are  built  up  of  layers, — a  structure  which  may  be 
rendered  evident  by  the  gradual  action  of  chloride  of  calcium,  chromic 
acid,  or  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  cupric  oxide.  When  one  of  these 
liquids  in  a  proper  state  of  dilution  is  made  to  act  upon  starch,  or 
wnen  for  that  purpose  a  liquid  is  chosen  which  does  not  act  upon  it 
energetically,  such  as  diastase,  bile,  pepsin,  or  saliva,  it  is  easy  to  obtain 
a  residue,  which  according  to  Nageli,  is  no  longer  capable  of  swelling 
up  in  boiling  water,  nor  is  immediately  turned  blue  by  iodine,  except  on 
the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid ;  but  which  is  dissolved  by  ammoniacal 
cupric  oxide.  These  are  the  essential  properties  of  cellulose ;  and  this 
residue  has  been  regarded  as  such  by  Nageli,  while  the  dissolved  portion 
has  been  distinguished  as  Granulose  (Maschke,  1852). 

C.  Nageli  in  his  important  monograph  on  starch  *  has  described  the 
action  of  saliva  when  digested  with  starch  for  a  day,  at  a  temperature 
of  40*  to  47*  C. ;  he  says  that  the  residue  is  a  skeleton,  corresponding 
in  form  to  the  original  grain  but  somewhat  smaller,  light,  and  very 
mobile  in  water.  He  concludes  that  its  interstitial  spaces  must  have 
been  previously  filled  with  gi*anulose. 

This  experiment,  which  has  been  repeated  by  one  of  us  (F.),  does  not 
in  our  opinion  warrant  all  the  inferences  that  Nageli  has  drawn  from 
it :  it  is  true  that  many  separate  parts  of  the  grain  are  dissolved  by  the 
saliva,  while  others  have  disappeared  down  to  a  mere  film,  and  others 
again  have  been  attacked  in  a  very  irregular  manner.  But  we  cannot 
agree  with  the  statement  that  anything  comparable  to  a  skeleton  of  the 
grain  has  been  left.  After  longer  action  at  a  higher  temperature,  which 
however  miLst  not  exceed  65  C,  a  more  copious  dissolution  of  the 
starch,  either  by  saliva  or  by  bile,  takes  place ;  but  in  no  case  is  it 
complete.* 

Chemistry  of  Starch — lis  composition  answers  to  the  formula 
(CWCyy+n  Off,  or  when  dried  at  100*  C...  C*ffW  Musculus  how- 
ever show^ed,  in  1861,  that  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids  or  of  Diastase, 

1  Die  StarkeMmer,  Zurich,  1868.  4°,  also  may  be  found  in  my  paper  Ueber  Starke 

W.   Niigeli,    Stdrkegruppe,   et4:,,    Leipzig,  ttml  Cellulone — Archiv  der  Pftannacify  190 

Wi.  (1871)  7.-F.  A.  F. 

'V^irtiier  particulars  on  this  question 
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starch  is  resolved  into  Dextrin,  C"H*0'',  and  Dextrose,  (7H"0*,  with 
which  decomposition,  the  formula,  C"H*0",  would  be  more  in  accord. 
Sachsse  (1877)  on  the  other  hand  advocates  the  formula  C^H^^*0*^+ 
12  Om 

Cold  water  is  not  w^ithout  action  on  starch ;  if  the  latter  be  con- 
tinuously triturated  with  it,  the  fQtrate,  in  which  no  particles  can  be 
detected  by  the  microscope,  will  assume  a  blue  colour  on  addition  of 
iodine,  without  the  formation  of  a  precipitate.  The  proportion  of  starch 
thus  brought  into  solution  is  infinitely  small,  and  always  at  the  expense 
of  the  integrity  of  the  grains.  It  is  even  probable  that  the  solution  in 
this  case  is  due  to  the  minute  amount  of  heat,  which  must  of  necessity 
be  developed  by  the  trituration. 

Certain  reagents  capable  of  attacking  starch  act  upon  it  in  very 
different  ways.  The  action  in  the  cold  of  concentrated  aqueous  solutions 
of  easily  soluble  neutral  salts  or  of  chloral  hydrate  is  remarkable. 
Potassium  bromide  or  iodide,  or  calcium  chloride  for  instance,  cause  the 
grains  to  swell,  and  render  them  soluble  in  cold  water.  At  a  certain 
degree  of  dilution  a  perfectly  clear  liquid  is  formed,  which  at  first  con- 
tains neither  dextrin  nor  sugar ;  it  is  coloured  blue,  but  is  not  precipi- 
tated by  iodine  water;  and  starch  can  be  thrown  down  from  it  by  alcohol 
This  precipitate,  though  entirely  devoid  of  the  structural  peculiarity  of 
starch,  still  exhibits  some  of  the  leading  properties  of  that  substance ; 
it  is  coloured  in  the  sdme  manner  by  iodine,  does  not  dissolve  even 
when  fresh  in  ammoniacal  cupric  oxide,  and  after  drying  is  insoluble 
in  water,  whether  cold  or  boiling.  The  progress  of  the  solvent  is  most 
easily  traced  when  calcium  chloride  is  used,  as  this  salt  acts  more  slowly 
than  the  others  we  have  mentioned.  It  leaves  scarcely  any  perceptible 
residue.  This  fact  in  our  opinion  militates  against  the  notion  that 
starch  is  composed  of  a  peculiar  amylaceous  substance,  deposited  within 
a  skeleton  of  cellulose. 

The  remarkable  action  of  iodine  upon  starch  was  discovered  in  1814 
by  Colin  and  Gaultier  de  Claubry.  It  is  extremely  different  in  degree, 
according  to  the  peculiar  kind  of  starch,  the  proportion  of  iodine,  and 
the  nature  of  the  substance  the  grains  are  impregnated  with,  before  or 
after  their  treatment  with  iodine.  The  action  is  even  entirely  arrested 
(no  blue  colour  being  produced)  by  the  presence  in  certain  proportion 
of  quinine,  taiuiin,  Aqua  Picis,  ancl  of  other  bodies. 

The  combination  of  iodine  with  starch  does  not  take  place  in  etjui- 
valent  proportions,  and  is  moreover  easily  overcome  I) y  heat.  The  iodine 
combined  with  starch  amounts  at  the  utmost  to  t'.")  per  cent.  Tlie 
compound  is  most  readily  formed  in  the  presence  of  watvr,  and  then 
produces  a  deep  indigo  blue.  Almost  all  other  substances  capable  of 
penetrating  starch  grains,  weaken  the  colour  of  the  iodine  compoimd  to 
violet,  reddish  yellow,  yellow,  or  greenish  ])luo.  These  different  shades, 
the  pro<luction  of  which  has  been  described  ]>y  ^^'iigeli  with  great  (litrust»- 
ness,  are  merely  the  colours  which  belong  to  iodine  itself  in  the  solid, 
li<|uid,  or  gaseous  form.  They  must  be  referred  to  the  fact  that  the 
])articles  of  iodine  diffuse  themselves  in  a  peculiar  but  hitherto  unex- 
plained manner  within  the  grain  or  in  the  swollen  and  dissolved  starch. 

Commerce  of  Arrowroot — The  chief  kinds  of  arrowroot  found  in 
nerce  are  known  as  Benmula,  St.  Vincmt,  and  Xatnl;  but  that  of 
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Jamaica  and  other  West  India  Islands,  of  Brazil,  Sierra  Leone,  and  the 
East  Indies,  are  quoted  in  price-currents,  at  least  occasionally.  Of  these 
the  Bermuda  enjoys  the  highest  reputation  and  commands  by  far  the 
highest  price ;  but  its  good  quality  is  shared  by  the  arrowroot  of  other 
localities,  from  which,  when  equally  pure,  it  can  in  nowise  be  dis- 
tinguished. Greenish,*  however,  points  out  that  in  Natal  arrowroot  the 
layers  (or  laminae)  are  more  obvious  than  in  other  varieties,  although  it 
appears  that  the  former  is  also  produced  by  Maranta. 

The  importations  of  ari'owroot  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the 
year  1870  amounted  to  21,770  cwt.,  value  £33,063.  Of  this  quantity 
the  island  of  St.  Vincent  in  the  West  Indies  furnished  nearly  17,000 
cwt.,  and  the  colony  of  Natal  about  3000  cwt.  The  exports  from  St. 
Vincent  in  1874  were  2,608,100  lb.,  those  of  the  Bermudas  in  1876  only 
45,520  lb.*  The  shipments  from  the  colony  of  Natal  during  the  years 
1866  to  1876  varied  from  1,076  cwt.  in  1873  to  4,305  cwt.  in  1867/ 

Uses — Arrowroot  boiled  with  water  or  milk  is  a  much-valued  food 
in  the  sick-room.  It  is  also  an  agreeable  article  of  diet  in  the  form  of 
pudding  or  blancmange. 

Adulteration — Other  starches  than  that  of  Maranta  are  occasionally 
sold  under  the  name  qi  Arrovn'oot  Their  recognition  is  only  possible 
bj'  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 

Substitutes  for  Arrowroot. 

Potato  Starch — This  substance,  known  in  trade  as  Farvna  or 
Potato  Flour,  is  made  from  the  tubers  of  the  potato  (Solanum  tube- 
rosum L.)  by  a  process  analogous  to  that  followed  in  the  preparation 
of  arrowroot.  It  has  the  following  characters : — examined  under  the 
microscope,  the  granules  are  seen  to  be  chiefly  of  two  sorts,  the  first 
small  and  spherical,  the  second  of  much  larger  size,  often  100  mkm.  in 
length,  having  an  irregularly  circular,  oval  or  egg-shaped  outline,  finely 
marked  with  concentric  rings  round  a  minute  inconspicuous  hilum. 
When  heated  in  water,  the  grains  swell  considerably  even  at  60*  C. 
Hydrochloric  acid,  sp.  gr.  106,  dissolves  them  at  40°  quickly  and 
almost  completely,  the  granules  being,  no  longer  deposited,  as  in  the 
case  of  arrowroot  similarly  treated.  The  mixture  of  arrowroot  and 
hydrochloric  acid  is  inodorous,  but  that  of  potato  starch  has  a  peculiar 
though  not  powerful  odour. 

Canna  Starch,  Toiis-Ies-Mois*  Toukma,  Tolomune — A  species  of 
Canna  is  cultivated  in  the  West  India  Islands,  especially  St.  Kitts,  for 
the  sake  of  a  peculiar  starch  which,  since  about  the  year  1836,  has 
been  extracted  from  its  rhizomes  by  a  process  similar  to  that  adopted 
in  making  arrowroot.     The  specific  name  of  the  plant  is  still  undetcr- 


1  Yearhook  of  Pharm.  (1875)  529. 

^Papers  relating  to  H.M.  Colonial  Pos- 
sesaionB.  Reports  for  1875-76.  Presented 
to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  July  1877. 
54.4. 

'  Statist.  Abstr.  for  the  several  Colonial 
and  other  Possessions  of  the  United  King- 
dom, 14th  number,  1878.  p.  60. 

^It  is  commonly  statea  that  the  name 
ToHB-let-moiB  was  given  in  consequence  of 


the  plant  flowering  all  the  year  round.  But 
this  explanation  appears  improbable :  no 
sach  name  is  mentioned  by  Kochefort, 
Aublet,  or  Descoartilz,  who  all  describe 
the  Balisier  or  Canna,  It  seems  more 
likely  that  the  term  is  the  result  of  an 
attempt  to  confer  a  meaning  on  an  ancient 
name — perhaps  Toutoula,  which  is  one  of 
the  Carib  designations  for  Canna  and 
Calatkea, 
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iiuiuhI;  it  is  sftid  to  agi-ee  with  Cannu  edulis  Ker  (C.  </i*/fVf<  Ruizr; 
Pavon).* 

The  starch,  which  bears  the  same  name  as  the  j^Iant,  is  a  dull  white 
jiowder,  haviiiy  a  jjcculiar  satiny  or  lustrous  aspect,  by  reason  uf  tb 
extniordiuary  magnitude  of  the  starch  gi-anules  of  which  it  is  eoin|»'>se«L 
These  granules  examined  under  the  uiicrosco])e  are  seen  to  be  flattens 
and  of  invgular  form,  as  circular,  oval,  obloDg,  or  oval-truncate.  Tlie 
centre  of  the  numerous  concentric  rings  with  which  each  irranule  i> 


r 

staivh.  and.  like  them,  float  perfectly  on  chlorofoi-m.  Wlien  heateJ, 
they  l>egin  to  hurst  at  72**  C.  Dilute  hydrochloric  acid  acts  upon  them 
us  it  does  on  arrowroot. 

C'anna  starch  l)oiled  with  20  times  its  weight  of  water  atTonls  a 
jelly  less  clear  and  more  tenacious  than  that  of  arrowroot,  j'et  applicaW.^ 
to  exactly  the  same  purposes.  The  starch  is  but  little  known  and  not 
nnich  esteemed  in  Euro[>e ;  it  was  exported  in  187G  from  St.  Kitts  to 
the  amount  of  51,87'^  lb,  besides  5,300  lb  arrowroot  stsuch.- 

Cnrcuma  Starvh,  Tikoi\  Tikhar. — The  pendulous,  colourless  tuben> 
uf  some  species  of  Cunuinn.hni  especially  of  (7.  avijxtsiifoUa  Eoxb. 
and  C,  h'Hcorrhhn  Roxb.,  have  long  been  utilized  in  Southern  India 
for  the  ])reparation  of  a  sort  of  arrowroot,  known  by  the  Hindustani 
name  of  'likor,  or  Tiklnn\Qx\i\  sometimes  called  by  Europeans  Ea^t 
fiitfian  Arvoivroof.^  The  granules  of  this  substance  much  resemble 
thovse  i)f  MmviitKy  but  they  arc  neither  spherical  nor  egg-shaped.  Ou 
the  contrary,  they  aie  rather  to  be  described  as  flat  discs,  5  to  7  mkni. 
thick,  of  elliptic  or  ovoid  outline,  sometimes  truncat<^;  many  attain  a 
length  of  ()()  to  70  mkm.  They  arc  always  beautifully  stratifled  both 
on  the  face  and  on  the  edge.  The  hilum  is  genemlly  situated  at  tlie 
narrower  end.  Wo  have  observed  that  when  heated  in  water,  the 
tumefaction  of  the  grains  commences  at  72^  V, 

Ciiicunia  starch,  which  in  its  general  pro])erties  agrees  with  counnon 
ari'owroot,  is  rather  extensivelv  manufactured  in  Travancore,  Cochhi 
and  Canara  on  the  south-western  coast  of  India,  but  in  a  very  rude 
manner.  Drury*  states  that  it  is  a  favourite  article  of  diet  among  the 
natives,  and  that  it  is  ex])orte(l  from  Travancore  and  ihidras ;  we  can 
add  that  it  is  not  known  as  a  s))ecial  kind  in  the  English  market,  and 
that  the  article  wc  have  seen  offered  in  the  London  drug  sales  as  East 
Indlnii  Arrowroot  was  the  starch  of  Maniufft, 

'  Fig.   in   liuntley  and  Trinien's  Mtdir.  iiig  this  arrowi-oot  at  Cochin,  have  been 

Phnfs,  part  8  (187(3).  kindly  forwarded  to  us  by  A.    F.   JScaly, 

-  Page  102  of  tlie  Ueports  (juoted  at  p.  Ks<|.  of  that  place. 

033.  note  2.  *  L'mJuI  PUniUof  ImJia,  ed.  2.  1873.  KkS. 

'  Living  rt)ots  of  the  plant  used  for  niak- 
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RHIZOMA    ZINGIBERIS. 

Radix  ZingiberU ;  Oiriger ;  F.  Gingembre ;  G.  Ingwer. 

Botanical  Origin — Zingiber  officinxjUe  Roscoe  (Amomv/ni  Zingiber 
L),  a  reed-like  plant,  with  annual  leafy  stems,  3  to  4  feet  high,  arid 
-flowers  in  cone-shaped  spikes  borne  on  other  stems  thrown  up  from 
the  rhizome.  It  is  a  native  of  Asia,  in  the  warmer  countries  of  which 
it  is  universally  cultivated,^  but  not  known  in  a  wild  state.  It  has 
been  introduced  into  most  tropical  countries,  and  is  now  found  in  the 
West  Indies,  South  America,  Tropical  Western  Africa,  and  Queensland 
in  Australia. 

History — Ginger  is  known  in  India  under  the  old  name  of 
SHngavera,  derived  possibly  from  the  Greek  Ziyyl^ept  As  a  spice 
it  was  used  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  appear  to  have 
received  it  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea,  inasmuch  as  they  considered  it  to 
be  a  production  of  Southern  Arabia. 

In  the  list  of  imports  from  the  Red  Sea  into  Alexandria,  which  in 
the  second  century  of  our  era  were  there  liable  to  the  Roman  fiscal 
duty  {vectigal),  Zingiber  occurs  among  other  Indian  spices.*  During  the 
middle  ages  it  is  frequently  mentioned  in  similar  lists,  and  evidently 
constituted  an  important  item  in  the  commercial  relations  between 
Europe  and  the  East.  Ginger  thus  appears  in  the  tarift'  of  duties  levied 
at  Acre  in  Palestine  about  a.d.  1173;^  in  that  of  Barcelona*  in 
1221;  Marseilles^  in  1228;  and  Paris«  in  1296.  The  Tarif  des  PAtges, 
or  customs  tariff,  of  the  Counts  of  Provence  in  the  middle  of  the  13th 
century,  provides  for  the  levying  of  duty  at  the  towns  of  Aix,  Digne, 
Valensole,  Tarascon,  Avignon,  Orgon,  Aries,  &c.,  on  various  commodities 
imported  from  the  East.  These  included  spices,  as  pepper,  ginger, 
cloves,  zedoary,  galangal,  cubebs,  saffron,  canella,  cumin,  anise;  dye 
stuffs,  such  as  lac,  indigo,  Brazil  wood,  and  especially  alum  from 
Castilia  and  Volcano  ;  and  groceries,  as  racalicia  (liquorice),  sugar 
and  dates.^ 

In  England  ginger  must  have  been  tolerably  well  known  even 
prior  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  for  it  is  frequently  named  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  leech-books  of  the  11th  century,  as  well  as  in  the  Welsh 
"Physicians  of  Myddvai"  (see  Appendix).  During  the  13th  and  14th 
centuries  it  was,  next  to  pepper,  the  commonest  of  spices,  costing  on  an 
*    average  nearly  Is.  Td,  per  lb.,  or  about  the  price  of  a  sheep." 


'  The  mode  of  cultivation  is  described  by 
Buchanan,  Journey  from  Madras  through 
Mysore,  etc,  ii.  (1807)  469.— Fiff.  of  the 

?lant   in    Bentley  and    Trimen^  Medic. 
*lants,  part  32  (1878). 
•  Vincent,  Commerce  and  Navigation  of 
the  Andents,  ii.  (1807)  695. 

'  Seeueil  des  Historiens  des  Croisades  ; 
Loia,  ii.  (1843)  176. 
^Capmany,  Memoriae  sobre  la  Marina^ 


etc,  de  Barcelona,  Madrid,  ii.  (1779)  3. 

*  M^ry  et  Guindon,  Hist,  des  Actes  .  .  . 
de  la  MunicipcUit4  de  Marseille,  i.  (1841) 
372. 

*  Revue  archiologique,  ix.  (1852)  21 3. 

7  Collection  de.  Cartulaires  de  France, 
Paris,  viii.  (1857)  pp.  Ixxiii-xci.,  Abbaye 
de  St.  Victor,  Marseilles. 

*  Rogers,  Hist,  of  Agriculture  and  Prices 
in  England,  i.  (1866)  629. 
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The  merchants  of  Italy,  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  knew 
three  kinds  of  ginger,  called  respectively  Belledi,  Colomhino,  and 
Micchino,  These  terms  may  be  explained  thus: — BeU^di  or  Baladi  is 
an  Arabic  word,  which,  as  applied  to  ginger,  would  signify  cotintry  or 
wild,  i.e.  common  ginfjer.  Colomhino  refers  to  Columbum,  Kolam  or 
Quilon,  a  port  in  Travancore  frequently  mentioned  in  the  middle  ages. 
Ginger  termed  Micchino  denotes  that  the  spice  had  been  brought  from 
or  by  way  of  Mecca.* 

Ginger  preserved  in  syrup,  and  sometimes  called  Ch^e&ii  Ginger,  was 
also  imported  during  the  middle  ages,  and  regarded  as  a  delicacy  of 
the  choicest  kind. 

The  plant  aflbrding  ginger  must  have  been  known  to  Marco  Polo 
(circa  1280-90),  who  speaks  of  observing  it  both  in  China  and  India. 
John  of  Montecorvino,  who  visited  India  about  1292  (see  p.  521), 
describes  ginger  as  a  plant  like  a  flag,  the  root  of  which  can  be  dug 
up  and  transported.  Nicolo  Conti  also  gave  some  description  of  the 
plant  and  of  the  collection  of  the  root,  as  witnessed  by  him  in  India.' 

The  Venetians  received  ginger  by  way  of  Egypt;  yet  some  of  the 
superior  kinds  were  conveyed  from  India  overland  by  the  Black  Sea, 
as  stated  by  Marino  Sanudo'  about  1306. 

Ginger  was  introduced  into  America  by  Francisco  de  Mcndo^a, 
who  took  it  from  the  East  Indies  to  New  Spain.*  It  was  shipped  for 
commercial  purposes  from  the  Island  of  St.  Domingo  as  early  at  least  as 
1585;  and  from  Barbados  in  1654.'  According  to  Rcnny,'  22,053  cwt 
were  exported  from  the  West  Indies  to  Spain  in  1547. 

Description — Ginger  is  known  in  two  forms,  namely  the  rhizome 
dried  with  ita  epidermis,  in  which  case  it  is  called  coated;  or  deprived 
of  epidermis,  and  then  termed  scraped  or  uncoaUd,  The  pieces,  which 
are  called  by  the  spice-dealers  races  or  hands,  rarely  exceed  4  inches  in 
length,  and  have  a  somewhat  palmate  form,  being  made  up  of  a  series 
of  short,  laterally  compressed,  lobe-like  shoots  or  knobs,  the  summit  of 
each  of  which  is  marked  by  a  depression  indicating  the  former  attach- 
ment of  the  leafy  stem. 

To  produce  the  nncoated  ginger,  which  is  that  preferred  for  medicinal 
use,  tlic  fresh  rliizome  is  scraped,  washed,  and  then  dried  in  the  sun. 

Thus  prepared,  it  has  a  pale  buff  hue,  and  a  striated,  somewhat 
fibrous  surface.  It  breaks  easily,  exhibiting  a  short  and  farinaceous 
fracture  with  numerous  bristle-like  fibres.  When  cut  witli  a  knife  the 
younger  or  terminal  portion  of  the  rhizome  appears  pale  yellow,  soft 
and  amylaceous,  while  the  older  part  is  flinty,  hard  and  resinous. 

Coated  ginger,  or  that  which  has  been  dried  without  the  removal  of 
the  epidermis,  is  covered  with  a  wrinkled,  striated  brown  integument, 
which  imparts  to  it  a  somewhat  coarse  and  crude  appearance,  which  w 
usually  remarkably  K\ss  developed  on  the  flat  parts  of  the  rhizome. 
Internally,  it  is  usually  of  a  les.s  bright  and  delicate  hue  than  ginger 

*  Yule,  Jiook  ofSvr  Marco  Polo,  ii.  (187 1)  tnicn  de  nHti<iraH  ImlkuoccUUntalfA^  ^^CTilU^ 

31G. — See,  however,  Ileyd,  LfvaiUahamlrl,  (1574)  (K). 

11.(1879)001.  ^  Cakmlnr  of   State    Papers,    Colonial 

'  See  A|)i)en(lix.  .SV  nVx,  1574-1G60,  Lend.  ISGO,  p.  4 ;  tee  also 

'  Mariims  SauutuB,  Liber  titcrctorumjult'  pp.  414,  434. 

Iimi  cruci^^,  Hanovise  (1011)  22.  <  Kenny,  //m/.  of  Jamaica,  Lond.  1807. 

^  MonanleH,  IJiiftoria  de  las  cotas  que.  $e  154. 
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from  which  the  cortical  part  has  been  removed.     Much  of  it  indeed  is 
dark,  horny  and  resinous. 

Ginger  has  an  agreeable  aromatic  odour  with  a  strong  pungent 
taste. 

Varieties — Those  at  present  found  in  the  London  market  are  distin- 
guished as  Jamaica,  Cochin,  Bengal,  and  Afincan.  The  first  three  are 
scraped  gingers;  the  last-named  is  a  coated  ginger,  that  is  to  say,  it  still 
retains  its  epidermis.  Jamaica  Ginger  is  the  sort  most  esteemed;  and 
next  to  it  the  Cochin.  But  of  each  kind  there  are  several  qualities, 
presenting  considerable  variation  inter  se. 

Scraped  or  decorticated  ginger  is  often  bleached,  either  by  being 
subjected  to  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur,  or  by  immersion  for  a  short 
time  in  solution  of  chlorinated  lime.  Much  of  that  seen  in  the  grocers' 
shops  looks  as  if  it  had  been  whitewashed,  and  in  fact  is  slightly 
coated  with  calcareous  matter,  —  either  sulphate  or  carbonate  of 
calcium.^ 

Microscopic  Structure — A  transverse  section  of  coated  ginger 
exhibits  a  brown,  horny  external  layer,  about  one  millimetre  broad, 
separated  by  a  fine  line  from  the  whitish  mealy  interior  portion, 
through  the  tissue  of  which  numerous  vascular  bundles  and  resin-celLs 
are  irregularly  scattered.  The  external  tissue  consists  of  a  loose  outer 
layer,  and  an  inner  composed  of  tabular  cells:  these  are  followed  by 
peculiar  short  prosenchymatous  cells,  the  walls  of  which  are  sinuous  on 
transverse  section  and  partially  thickened,  imparting  a  homy  appear- 
ance. This  delicate  felted  tissue  forms  the  striated  surface  of  scraped 
ginger,  and  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  resin  and  volatile  oil,  which  here 
fill  large  spaces.  The  large -celled  parenchyme  which  succeeds  is 
loaded  with  starch,  and  likewise  contains  numerous  masses  of  resin  and 
drops  of  oil.  The  starch  granules  are  irregularly  spherical,  attaining  at 
the  utmost  40  mkm.  Certain  varieties  of  ginger,  owing  to  the  starch 
having  been  rendered  gelatinous  by  scalding,  are  throughout  homy  and 
translucent.  The  circle  of  vascular  bundles  which  separates  the  outer 
layers  and  the  central  portion  is  narrow,  and  has  the  structure  of  the 
corresponding  circle  or  nucleus  sheath  in  turmeric. 

Chemical  Composition — Ginger  contains  a  volatile  oil  which  is 
the  only  constituent  of  the  drug  that  has  hitherto  been  investigated. 
By  distilling  1121b.  of  Jamaica  ginger  with  water  in  the  usual  way, 
we  obtained  4J  ounces  of  this  oil,  or  about  \  per  cent.  It  is  a  pale 
yellow  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  0*878,  having  the  peculiar  odour  of  ginger,  but 
not  its  pungent  taste.  It  dissolves  but  sparingly  in  alcohol  (0*83) ;  and 
deviates  the  ray  of  polarized  light  21*'.6  to  the  left,  when  examined  in 
a  column  50  mm.  long.  We  learn  from  kind  information  given  us 
(1878)  by  Messrs.  Schimmel  &  Co.  at  Leipzig,  that  they  obtain  as  much 
as  2*2  per  cent,  of  oil  from  good  ginger. 

The  burning  taste  of  ginger  is  due  to  a  resin  which  we  have  not 
examined,  but  which  well  deserves  careful  analysis.  Protocatechuic 
acid,  which  is  so  commonly  afibrded  by  resins  (see  page  243),  is  also 
produced  by  melting  the  resin  of  ginger  with  caustic  potash,  as  shown 
in  1877  by  Stenhouse  and  Groves. 

*  Mr.  Garside  (Phami.  Journ.  April  18,  1874)  found  both.  We  have  not  obsen'ed 
the  carbonate  to  be  used. 
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Commerce — Great  Britain  imported  of  ginger  as  follows : — 

1868  1869  1870  1871  1673 

52,lSUcwt.        34,53r>  cirt.        33.854  cwt.         32,723  cwt.  32,174  crt 

In  187«)  the  imports  were  62,164  cwt,  valued  at  £169^52. 
The  dnig  was  receive<i  in  1872  thus: — 

Fmni  Egypt 4,923  cwt. 

Sierra  Leoue fi,167     ,, 

BritUh  India 13,3111     ,. 

British  \Ve«t  IiiuieM        .....  7,543     ., 

..     other  oonutrieii 231      ,, 

Total 32,174 

The  shipments  from  Jamaica  during  the  years  1866  to  1876  varied 
from  599J8Gib.  in  1872  to  1,728,075  in  1867.  In  1876  there  were 
exported  1,603,764  lb.,  valued  at  £28,882.* 

Uses — Ginger  is  an  agreeable  aromatic  and  stomachic,  and  as  such 
is  often  a  valuable  addition  to  other  medicines.  It  is  much  more 
largely  employe<l  as  a  condiment  than  as  a  drug. 


RHIZOMA  CURCUMiE. 

RtnJlx  Carcnmtv ;-  Turmeric ;  F.  Curcuma  ;  (J.  Gelbivurzel,  Kurkumn, 

Botanical  Origin — Cu)*cuiaa  lovga^  L. — Turmeric  is  indigenous  to 
Southern  Asia,  and  is  there  largely  cultivated  both  on  the  continent  and 
in  the  islands. 

History — Dioscorides  mentions  an  Indian  plant  as  a  kind  oiCyiterm 
(Ki'7rei/309  resembling  ginger,  but  having  when  chewed  a  yellow  colour 
and  bitter  taste :  probably  turmeric  was  intended.  Garcia  de  Orta 
(loG3),  as  well  as  Fragoso  (1572),  describe  turmeric  as  Crocus  indicuA. 
A  list  of  drugs  sold  in  the  city  of  Frankfort  about  the  year  1450,  names 
Curcuma  along  with  zedoary  and  ginger.** 

In  its  native  countries,  it  has  from  remote  times  been  highly  esteemed 
both  as  a  condiment  and  a  dye-stuff;  in  Europe,  it  has  always  been 
less  appreciated  than  the  allied  spices  of  the  ginger  tribe.  In  an 
inventory  of  the  efiects  of  a  Yorkshire  tradesman,  dated  20th  Sept., 
157«S,  we  find  enumerated — ".r.  owncis  of  tunnerackc,  x  (?.'* 

Description — The  base  of  the  scrape  thickens  in  the  first  year  into 
an  ovate  root-stock ;  this  afterwards  tlirows  out  shoots,  forming  lateral 
or  secondary  rhizomes,  each  emitting  roots,  which  branch  into  fibres  or 
are  sometimes  enlarged  as  colourless  spindle-shaped  tubei's,  rich  in 
starch.  The  lateral  rhizomes  are  doubtless  in  a  condition  to  develope 
themselves  as  independent  jdants  when  separated  from  the  parent. 
The  central  rhizomes  formerly  known  as  Curcuma  rot unthi,  Bind  the 

*  Statist.  Abstract  (as  quoted  p.  C.33,  note  ^  Fig.   in   Bcntley  and    Trimen's    3ff'f. 

3),  p.  71.                                  .  PfanfM,  part  9.  (1876). 

-  Curcuma   from  the  Persian  I'urkum,  a  "*  Fliickiger,  Die  Frankfurter  L'lAte^  Halle, 

name  applied  also  to  saffron.     The  origin  1873.  11. 

of  the  word  Twr/MfWr  is  not  known  to  us;  ^Raine.    )ViUH    and    Inventorka    qf   th- 

Ttrnt  lufrifa  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  Arcfuff-aconn/      of      Bichnwnd      (Surtees 

it.  Society),  ISiiS.  277. 
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elongated  lateral  ones  as  CurcuTna  longa,  were  regarded  by  Linnaeus 
as  the  production  of  distinct  species. 

The  radical  tubera  of  some  species  of  Curcuma,  as  C,  angustifolia 
Roxb.,  are  used  for  making  a  sort  of  arrowroot  (p.  637).  Sometimes 
they  are  dried,  and  constitute  the  peculiar  kind  of  turmeric  which  the 
Chinese  call  Yuh-kin} 

The  turmeric  of  commerce  consists  of  the  two  sorts  of  rhizome  jiist 
mentioned,  namely,  the  central  or  round  and  the  lateral  or  lori'g.  The 
former  are  ovate,  pyriform  or  subspherical,  sometimes  pointed  at  the 
upper  end  and  crowned  with  the  remains  of  leaves,  while  the  sides 
are  beset  with  those  of  roots  and  marked  with  concentric  ridges.  The 
diameter  is  very  variable,  but  is  seldom  less  than  |  of  an  inch,  and  is 
frequently  much  more.  They  are  often  cut  and  usually  scalded  in  order 
to  destroy  their  vitality  and  facilitate  drying. 

The  lateral  rhizomes  are  subcylindrical,  attenuated  towards  either 
end,  generally  curved,  covered  with  a  rugose  skin,  and  marked  more  or 
less  plainly  with  transveree  rings.  Sometimes  one,  two  or  more  short 
knobs  or  shoots  grow  out  on  one  side.  The  rhizomes,  whether  round 
or  long,  are  very  hard  and  firm,  exhibiting  when  broken  a  dull,  waxy, 
resinous  surface,  of  an  orange  or  orange-brown  hue,  more  or  less 
brilliant.     They  have  a  peculiar  aromatic  odour  and  taste. 

Several  varieties  of  turmeric  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the 
countries  or  districts  in  which  they  are  produced,  are  found  in  the 
English  market:  but  although  they  present  diflferences  which  are 
sufficiently  appreciable  to  the  eye  of  the  experienced  dealer,  the 
characters  of  each  sort  are  scarcely  so  marked  or  so  constant  as  to 
be  recognizable  by  mere  verbal  description.  The  principal  sorts  now 
in  commerce  are  known  as  China,  Madras,  Bengal,  Java,  and  Cochin. 
Of  these  the  first  named  is  the  most  esteemed,  but  it  is  seldom  to  be 
met  with  in  the  European  market.^ 

MaxJ/ras  Tui^ieHc  is  a  fine  sort  in  large,  bold  pieces.  Sometimes 
packages  of  it  contain  exclusively  round  rhizomes,  while  othei-s  are 
made  up  entirely  of  the  long  or  lateral. 

Bengal  Tui^rrienc  differs  from  the  other  varieties  chiefly  in  its 
deeper  tint,  and  hence  is  the  sort  preferred  for  dyeing  purposes. 

Java  Turmeriv  presents  no  very  distinctive  features ;  it  is  dusted 
with  its  own  powder,  and  does  not  show  when  broken  a  very  brilliant 
colour.     Judging  by  the  low  price  at  which  it  is  quoted  it  Ls  not  in 

Seat  esteem.     It  is  the  produce  of  Curcuma  longa  var.  ^8.  minoi^^ 
assk. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  suberous  coat  is  made  up  of  8  to  10 
rows  of  tabular  cells ;  the  parenchyme  of  the  middle  cortical  layer  of 
large  roundish  polyhedral  cells.  Towards  the  centre  the  transverse 
section  exhibits  a  coherent  ring  of  fibro- vascular  bundles  representing 
a  kind  of  medullary  sheath.  The  parenchyme  enclosed  by  this  ring 
is  traversed  by  scattered  bundles  of  vessels,  and  in  mast  of  its  cells 
contains  starch  in  amorphous,  angular,  or  roundish  masses,  which  are 

^Hanbury,  PAarm.  Jbwrn.  iii.  (1862)206;  Returns  of  Trade  at  the  Treaty  Ports  of 

ftko  Scieikce  Papers,  254,  Eg.  11.— It  is  not  China  for  1872.  p.  106. 

wholly  devoid  of  yellow  colouring  matter.  '  From   information    communicated    by 

'  A  good  deal  is  exported  from  Takow  in  Mr.  Binnendyk,  of  the  Botanical  Garden, 

Formosa,  but  mostly  to  Chinese  ports. —  Buitenzorg,  «fava. 
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so  far  disorganized  that  they  no  longer  exhibit  the  usual  appearance  in 
polarized  light,  but  are  nevertheless  turned  blue  by  iodine.  The  starch 
has  been  reduced  to  this  condition  by  scalding. 

Resin  likewise  occurs  in  separate  cells,  forming  dark  yellowish-red 
particles.  The  entire  tissue  is  penetrated  with  yellow  colouring  matter, 
and  shows  numerous  drops  of  essential  oil,  which  in  the  fresh  rhizome 
is  no  doubt  contained  in  peculiar  cells. 

Chemical  Composition — The  drug  yielded  us  (1876)  one  per 
cent,  of  a  yellow  essential  oil,  which  contains  a  portion  boiling  at 
250°  C,  answering  to  the  formula  C^°H"0 ;  this  liquid  differs  from 
carvol  (p.  306)  by  being  unable  to  combine  with  SH*.  The  other 
constituents  of  curcuma  oil  boil  at  temperatures  much  above  250° ;  we 
found  the  crude  oil  and  its  different  portions  slightly  dextrogyrate. 

The  aqueous  extract  of  the  drug  tastes  bitter,  and  is  precipitated  by 
tannic  acid. 

The  colouring  matter,  Curcumin,  C"H**0',  may  be  obtained  to  the 
amount  of  J  per  cent,  by  depriving  first  the  drug  of  fat  and  essential 
oil.  The  powder,  after  that  treatment  with  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
is  gradually  exhausted,  according  to  Daube  (1871),  with  warm  petro- 
leum (boiling  point  80"*  -  90*"  C).  On  cooling  chiefly  the  last  portions 
of  petroleum  deposit  the  crystalline  curcumin.  lis  alcoholic  solution  is 
purified  by  mixing  it  cautiously  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  not  allowing 
the  liquid  to  assume  a  decidedly  acid  reaction.  The  red  precipitate 
thus  formed  is  collected,  washed  with  alcohol,  immersed  in  water,  and 
decomposed  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  From  the  dried  mixture  of 
sulphide  of  lead  and  curcumin  the  latter  is  lastly  removed  by  boiling 
alcohol. 

By  Ivanow-Gajewsky  (1873)  the  best  produce  of  curcumin  is  stated 
to  be  obtained  by  washing  an  ethereal  extract  of  turmeric  with  weak 
ammonia,  dissolving  the  residue  in  boiling  concentrated  ammonia,  and 
passing  into  the  solution  carbonic  acid,  by  which  the  curcumin  is 
precipitated  in  flakes. 

After  due  recrystallization  from  alcohol  curcumin  forms  yellow 
crystals,  having  an  odour  of  vanilla,  and  exhibiting  a  fine  blue  in 
reflected  light.  They  melt  at  165°  C.  Curcumin  is  scarcely  soluble, 
even  in  boiling  water,  but  dissolves  readily  on  addition  of  an 
alkali  either  caustic  or  carbonate.  On  acidulating  these  solutions,  a 
yellow  powder  of  curcumin  is  precipitated.  Curcumin  is  not  abundantly 
dissolved  by  ether,  very  sparingly  by  benzol  or  bisulphide  of  carbon. 
It  is  not  volatile;  heated  with  zinc  dust  it  yields  an  oil  boiling  at 
290° ;  fused  with  caustic  potash,  curcumin  affords  protocatechuic  acid 
(page  243). 

Paper  tinged  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  curcumin  displays  on 
addition  of  an  alkali  a  brownish-red  coloration,  becoming  violet  on 
drying.  Boracic  acid  produces  an  orange  tint,  turning  blue  by  addition 
of  an  alkaline  solution.^     This  behaviour  of  (impure)  curcumin  was 

*  The  following  is  a  striking  experiment,  on  addition  of  a  slightly  acidulated  solntion 

showing  some  of  these  changes  of  colour :  of  borax  and  drying  assumes  a  purple  hno. 

— Place  a  little  cnisbed  turmeric  or  the  If  the  paper  is  now  sprinkled  witn  dilute 

powder  on  blotting  paper,  and  moisten  it  ammonia  it  will  acquire  a  transient  blue, 

repeatedly  with  chloroform,  allowing  the  This  reaction  enables  one  to  recognize  the 

latter  to  evaporate.     There  will  thus  be  presence  of  turmeric  in  powdered  rhubarb 

formed  on  the  paper  a  yellow  stain,  which  or  mustard. 
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pointed  out  by  Vogel  as  early  as  1815,  and  has  since  that  time  been 
utilized  as  a  chemical  test. 

Borax  added  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ciurcumin  gives  rise  to  a 
crystallizable  substance,  which  Ivanow-Gajewsky  (1870)  isolated  by 
heating  an  alcoholic  extract  of  turmeric  with  boracic  and  sulphuric 
acids.  It  forms  a  purple  crystalline  powder  with  a  metallic  green 
lustre,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol.  Its  solution  is  coloured 
dark  blue  by  an  alkalL 

According  to  the  same  chemist  there  also  exists  in  curcuma  an 
alkaloid  in  very  small  quantity.  Kachler  (1870)  found  in  the  aqueous 
decoction  an  abundance  of  hioxalate  of  potassium. 

Commerce — In  the  year  1869  there  were  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  64,280  cwt.  of  turmeric ;  in  1870,  44,900  cwt., — a  very  large 

?roportion  being  furnished  by  Bengal  and  Pegu.      The  export  from 
lalcutta^  in  the  year  1870-71  was  59,352  cwt. 
Bombay  exported  in  the  year  1871-72,  29,780  cwt.,  of  which  the 
greater  portion  was  shipped  to  Sind  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  only 
910  cwt.  to'Eiurope.^ 

•  Uses — Turmeric  is  employed  as  a  condiment  in  the  shape  of  curry 
powder,  and  as  such  is  often  sold  by  druggists ;  but  as  a  medicine  it  is 
obsolete.    It  is  largely  consumed  in  dyeing. 

Substitute — Cochin  Turmeric  is  the  produce  of  some  other  species 
of  Curcuma  than  C.  loiiga.  It  consists  exclusively  of  a  bulb-shaped 
rhizome  of  large  dimensions,  cut  transversely  or  longitudinally  into 
slices  or  segments.  The  cortical  partis  dull  brown;  the  inner  substance 
is  homy  and  of  a  deep  orange-brown,  or  when  in  thin  shavings  of  a 
brilliant  yellow.  Mr.  A.  Forbes  Sealy  of  Cochin  has  been  good  enough 
to  send  us  (1873)  living  rhizomes  of  this  Curcuma,  which  he  states  is 
mostly  grown  at  Alwaye,  north-eajit  of  Cochin,  and  is  never  used  in 
the  country  as  tuinnein^},  though  its  starchy  tubers  are  employed  for 
making  arrowroot.  The  rhizomes  sent  are  thick,  short,  conical,  and  of 
enormous  size,  some  attaining  as  much  as  2^  inches  in  diameter. 
Internally  they  are  of  a  bright  orange-yellow. 

The  beautiful  figures  of  Roscoe  show  several  species  of  Curcuma 
and  Zingiber  provided  with  yellow  tubers  or  rhizomes,  all  probably 
containing  curcumin. 


RHIZOMA  GALANG^. 

Radix  Oalangce  *  minoris;  Oalangal;  F.  Racine  de  Oalanga; 

G.  Oalgant 

Botanical  Origin — Alpinia  ojfficinarum  Hance,'  a  flag-like  plant, 

>  Retams  quoted  at  p.  671,  note  2.  formed  us,  Kau-Uang  ginger.    Ean-liangis 

3  Stattment  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation  the  ancient  name  of  a  district  in  the  pro- 
of BotiiAay /or  1871-72,  pt  ii.  95.  vince  of  Kwangtung. 

^Monandrous  Plants  of  the  order  Scita-  ^  Joum,  <^  Linnean  SocietpfBoUnj,  xiii. 

mmeci,  Liverpool,  1828,  especially  Ztnj/iier  (1871)  1;  also  Trimen's /owm.  of  BoU,  ii. 

CasKumunar.  (1873)  175 ;  Bentley  and  Trimen's  Med, 

^  ^aZan^a  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  Plants,  part  31  (1878).— Dr.  Thwaites  of 

Arabic  name  Khulanjany  which  in  turn  Ceylon,  who  has  the  plant  in  cultivation, 

comet  from  the  Qiinese  Kau-liang  Kiamg,  has  been  good  enough  to  send  us  a  fine 

rigniifjing,  as  Dr.  F.  Porter  Smith  has  in-  coloured  drawing  of  it  in  flower. 

2s 
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with  stems  about  4  feet  high,  clothed  with  narrow  lanceolate  leaves, 
and  terminating  in  short  and  simple  racemes  of  elegant  white  flowers, 
shaded  and  veined  with  dull  red.  It  grows  cultivated  in  the  island 
of  Hainan  in  the  south  of  China,  and,  as  is  supposed,  in  some  of  the 
southern  provinces  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 

History — The  earliest  reference  to  galangal  we  have  met  with 
occurs  in  the  writings  of  the  Arabian  geographer  Ibn  Khurdddbah*  about 
A.D.  869-885,  who  in  enumerating  the  productions  of  a  country  called 
Sila,  names  galangal  together  with  musk,  aloes,  camphor,  suk,  and 
cassia.  Edrisi,^  three  hundred  years  later,  is  more  explicit,  for  he  men- 
tions it  with  many  other  productions  of  the  far  East,  as  brought  from 
India  and  China  to  Aden,  then  a  great  emporium  of  the  trade  of  Asia 
with  Egypt  and  Europe.  The  physician  Aikindi,*  who  lived  at  Bassora 
and  Bagdad  in  the  second  half  of  the  9th  century,  and  somewhat  later 
Rhazes  and  Avicenna,  notice  galangal,  the  use  of  which  was  introduced 
into  Europe*  through  the  medical  system  promulgated  by  them  and  other 
writers  of  the  same  school.  As  to  Great  Britain,  galingal,  as  it  was 
frequently  spelt,  also  occurs  in  the  Welsh  "  Meddygon  Myddfai "  (see 
Appendix). 

Many  notices  exist  showing  that  galangal  was  imported  with  pepper, 
ginger,  cloves,  nutmegs,  cardamoms  and  zedoary ;  and  that  during  the 
middle  ages  it  was  used  in  common  with  these  substances  as  a  culinary 
spice,  which  it  is  still  held  to  be  in  certain  parts  of  Europe.*  The 
plant  affording  the  drug  was  unknown  until  the  year  1870,  when  a 
description  of  it  was  communicated  to  the  Linnean  Society  of  London 
by  Dr.  H.  F.  Hance,  from  specimens  collected  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Taintor,  near 
Hoihow  in  the  north  of  Hainan. 

Description — The  drug  consists  of  a  cylindrical  rhizome,  having 
a  maximum  diameter  of  about  J  of  an  inch,  but  for  the  most  part 
considerably  smaller.  This  rhizome  has  been  cut  while  fresh  into  short 
pieces,  IJ  to  3  inches  in  length,  which  are  often  branched,  and  are 
marked  transversely  at  short  intervals  by  narrow  raised  sinuous  rings, 
indicating  the  former  attachment  of  leaves  or  scales.  The  pieces  are 
hard,  tough  and  shrivelled,  externally  of  a  dark  reddish-brown,  display- 
ing when  cut  transversely  an  internal  substance  of  rather  paler  hue 
(but  never  white),  with  a  darker  central  column.  The  drug  exhales 
when  comminuted  an  agreeable  aroma,  and  has  a  strongly  pungent, 
spicy  taste. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  central  portion  of  the  rhizome  is 
separated  from  the  outer  tissue  by  the  nucleus  sheatli,  which  appears  as 
a  well-defined  darker  line.  Yet  the  central  tissue  does  not  differ  much 
from  that  surrounding  it,  both  being  composed  of  uniform  pa^ench3^ne 
cells,  traveled  by  scattered  vascular  bimdles.  Tliere  also  occur  through- 
out the  whole  tissue  isolated  cells  loaded  witli  essential  oil  or  resin. 
But  the  larger  niunber  of  cells  abound  in  large  starch  granules  of  an 
unusual  cluo-shaped  fonu.     Some  cells  contain  a  brown  substance,  dif- 

*  Workquoted  in  the  Appendix — tome  v.         was  already  acquainted  with  it. 

294.  ^  Haubury,  Historical  Notes  on  the  Radix 

-  O^ographift  i.  (1830)  .'il.  iralaugir  o/  phm'macy — Journ,  of  Linnean 

'  Df  Bentm  'jradifni/*,  Argentorati,  1  r»3I.  .sWiV/^,  liot.  xiii.  (1871)  20 ;  Pharm,  Joum, 

162.  Sept  23,  1871.  248  ;  Science  PaperM,  370. 

*  Mftcer  Floridus  (tee  p.  627),  cap.  70, 
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fering  from  resin  in  being  insoluble  in  alcohol.     The  corky  layer  is 
remarkable  from  its  cells  having  undulated  walls. 

Chemical  Composition — The  odour  of  galangal  is  due  to  an 
essential  oil,  which  the  rhizoma  yields  to  the  extent  of  only  07  per 
cent.,  and  which  we  found  to  be  very  slightly  deviating  the  plane  of 
polarization  to  the  left. 

Brandes  *  extracted  from  Galangal,  by  means  of  ether,  an  inodorous, 
tasteless,  crystalline  body  called  Kdmpferid,  which  is  worthy  of  further 
examination. 

The  pimgent  principle  of  the  drug,  which  is  probably  analogous  to 
that  of  ginger,  has  not  been  studied. 

Commerce — Galangal  is  shipped  from  Canton  to  other  ports  of 
China,  to  India  and  Europe,  but  there  are  no  general  statistics  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  total  production.  From  oflScial  returns  quoted  by  Hance, 
the  export  of  the  year  1869,  which  seems  to  have  been  exceptionally 
lai^,  amounted  to  370,800  H).  From  Kiung-chow,  island  of  Hainan, 
2,113  peculs  (281,733  lb.)  were  exported  in  1877. 

Uses — The  drug  is  an  aromatic  stimulant  of  the  nature  of  ginger, 
now  nearly  obsolete  in  British  medicine.  It  is  still  a  popular  remedy 
and  spice  in  Livonia,  Esthonia  and  central  Russia,  and  by  the  Tartars 
is  taken  with  tea.  It  is  also  in  some  requisition  in  Russia  among 
brewers,  dnd  the  manufacturers  of  vinegar  and  cordials,  and  finally  as 
a  cattle  medicine. 

Substitute — ^The  rhizoma  of  Alpina  Galanga  Willd.,  a  plant  of 
Java,  constitutes  the  drug  known  as  Radix  Gcdangce  majoris  or  Gh*€<itei' 
Oalangal,  packages  of  which  occasionally  appear  in  the  London  drug 
sales.  It  may  be  at  once  distinguished  from  the  Chinese  drug  by  its 
much  larger  size  and  the  pale  buff  hue  of  its  internal  substance,  the 
latter  in  strong  contrast  with  the  orange-brown  outer  skin. 

FRUCTUS     CARDAMOMI. 

Semina  Cardamonii  minoria;   Cardamoms,  Malabar  Cardamoms; 

F.  Cardamomes;  G.  Cardamomen. 

Botanical  Origin — Elettaina^  Cardamomuvi  Maton  (Alpinia  Car- 
da/momum  Roxb.),  a  flag-like  perennial  plant,  6  to  12  feet  high,  with 
large  lanceolate  leaves  on  long  sheathing  stalks,  and  flowers  in  lax 
flexuose  horizontal  scapes,  6  to  18  inches  in  length,  which  are  thrown 
out  to  the  number  of  3  or  4,  close  to  the  ground.  The  fruit  is  ovoid, 
three-sided,  plump  and  smooth,  with  a  fleshy  green  pericarp. 

The  Cardamom  plant  grows  abundantly,  both  wild  and  under  culti- 
vation, in  the  moist  shady  mountain  forests  of  North  Canara,  Coorg  and 
Wjmaad  on  the  Malabar  Coast;  at  an  elevation  of  2500  to  5000  feet  above 
the  sea.  It  is  truly  wild  in  Canara  and  in  the  Anamalai,  Cochin  and 
Travancore  forests.*  The  cardamom  region  has  a  mean  temperature  of 
22  C.  (72*  F.),  and  a  mean  rainfall  of  121  inches. 

'  Archivder  Pharm,  xix.  (1839)  52.  Laccadive  group,  west  of  Malabar,  is  in- 

'  From  Biettari,  the  Mallyalim  name  of  habited  bv  Moplahs,   known  (as  we  are 

the  plant. — Fig.  in  BenUey  and  Trimen's  informed  by  Dr.  King,   Calcutta)  in  the 

Med,  PtanU,  iMtrt  24  (1877).  south  of  India  as  dealers  in  cardamoms. 
'  The  taaaXC**  Cardamom  "  island  in  the 
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A  well-marked  variety,  differing  chiefly  in  the  elongated  form  and 
large  size  of  its  fruits,  is  f oimd  wild  in  the  forests  of  the  central  and 
southern  provinces  of  Ceylon.  It  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  distinct 
species  under  the  name  of  Elettaina  tnajor,  but  careful  observation  of 
growing  specimens  has  shown  that  it  possesses  no  characters  to  warrant 
it  being  considered  more  than  a  variety  of  the  typical  plant,  and  it  is 
therefore  now  called  E,  Cardamomum  var.  )8.  It  is  only  known  to  occur 
in  Ceylon,  where  the  ordinary  cardamom  of  Malabar  is  not  found  except 
as  a  cultivated  plant.^ 

History — Cardamoms,  Eld,  are  mentioned  in  the  writings  of 
Susruta,  and  hence  may  have  been  used  in  India  from  a  remote  period. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  in  common  with  ginger  and  pepper  they  reached 
Europe  in  classical  times,  although  it  is  not  possible  from  the  descriptions 
that  have  come  down  to  determine  exactly  what  was  the  KapSafitofiov 
of  Theophrastus  and  Dioscorides,  or  the  "A/xod/jlov  of  the  last-named 
writer.  The  Amonium,  Amomia  and  Cardamomum  of  Pliny  are  also 
doubtful,  the  description  he  gives  of  the  last  being  imintelligible  as 
applied  to  anything  now  known  by  that  name. 

In  the  list  of  fiidian  spices  liable  to  duty  at  Alexandria,  circa  A.D. 
176-180  (see  Appendix,  A),  Amomum  as  well  as  CardamAmium  is 
mentioned.  St.  tierome  names  Am^omum  together  with  musk,  as  per- 
fumes in  use  among  the  voluptuous  ecclesiastics  of  the  4th  century.* 

Cardamoms  are  named  by  Edrisi'  about  A.D.  1154  as  a  production  of 
Ceylon,  and  also  as  an  article  of  trade  from  China  to  Aden;  and  in  the 
same  century  they  are  mentioned  together  with  cinnamon  and  cloves 
(p.  282)  as  an  import  in  Palestine  by  way  of  Acre,  then  a  trading  city 
of  the  Levant.* 

The  first  writer  who  definitely  and  correctly  states  the  country  of 
the  cardamom  appears  to  be  the  Portuguese  navigator  Barbosa'  (1514), 
who  frequently  names  it  as  a  production  of  the  Malabar  coast.  Garcia 
de  Orta^  mentions  the  shipment  of  the  drug  to  Europe;  he  also  ascer- 
tained that  the  larger  sort  was  produced  in  Ceylon.  The  Malabar 
cardamon  plant  was  figured  by  Rheede  under  its  indigenous  name  of 
ElettariJ 

The  essential  oil  of  cardamoms  was  distilled  before  1544  by  Valerius 
Cordus  (see  p.  526,  note  1). 

Cultivation  and  Production — Although  the  cardamom  plant  grows 
wild  in  the  forests  of  Soutliern  India,  where  it  is  commonly  called 
Ildchif  its  fruits  are  largely  obtained  from  cultivated  plants.  The 
methods  of  cultivatioii,  which  vary  in  the  different  districts,  may  be 
thus  described: — 

1.  Previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  rains  the  cultivators  ascend 
the  mountain  sides,  and  seek  in  the  shady  evergreen  forests  a  spot  where 
some  cardamom  plants  are  growing.    Here  they  make  small  clearings,  in 


*  Thwaites,  Enumeratio  Plantarum  Zey- 
lania,  1S64.  31S. 

'  S»  Hienmymi  Opera  Omnia ^  ed.  Migne, 
ii.  (1845)  297,  in  Patrologke  curma  coni- 
pletxis^  vol.  xxii. 

'  In  the  work  quoted  in  the  Appendix,  i. 
(1S36)  73,  51.— It  is  questionable  whether 
Elettaria  is  intended  at  p.  51. 

■•  A  long  and  curious  article  on  cardamoms^ 


by  a  pharmacist  of  Cairo,  13th  centnrj, 
named  Ahul  Mena,  is  quoted  by  Leclerc, 
Histoire  de  la  Midecine  arabe,  ii  (Paris, 
1876)  215. 

*  Description  of  the  Coasts  of  East  Africa 
and  Malabar,  Hakluyt  Society,  1866.  69. 
64,  147.  154.  etc. 

^  In  the  work  quoted  at  p.  547,  note  8. 

'  Hortus  JJalabaricus,  xi.  (1692)  tab.  4-6. 
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which  the  admission  of  light  occasions  the  plant  to  developein  abundance. 
The  cardamom  plants  attain  2  to  3  feet  in  height  during  the  following 
monsoon,  after  which  the  ground  is  again  cleared  of  weeds,  protected 
with  a  fence,  and  left  to  iteelf  for  a  year.  About  two  years  after  the 
first  clearing  the  plants  begin  to  flower,  and  five  months  later  ripen 
some  fruits,  but  a  full  crop  is  not  got  till  at  least  a  year  after.  The 
plants  continue  productive  six  or  seven  years.  A  garden,  484  square 
yards  in  area,  lour  of  which  may  be  made  in  an  acre  of  forest, 
will  give  on  an  average  an  annual  crop  of  12J|  lbs.  of  garbled 
cardamoms.^  Ludlow,  an  Assistant  Conservator  of  Forests,  reckons 
that  not  more  than  28  lbs.  can  be  got  from  an  acre  of  forest.  From 
what  he  says,  it  further  appears  that  the  plants  which  come  up  on 
clearings  of  the  Coorg  forests  are  mainly  seedlings,  which  make  their 
appearance  in  the  same  giui^spontaneous  manner  as  certain  plants  in 
the  clearings  of  a  wood  in  Europe.  He  says  they  commence  to  bear  in 
about  3J  years  after  their  first  appearance.*-*  The  plan  of  cultivation 
above  described  is  that  pursued  in  the  forests  of  Travancore,  Coorg  and 
Wynaad. 

2.  On  the  lower  range  of  the  Pulney  Hills,  near  Dindigul,  at  an 
elevation  of  about  5,000  feet  above  the  sea,  the  cardamom  plant  is 
cultivated  in  the  shade.  The  natives  bum  down  the  underwood,  and 
clear  away  the  small  trees  of  the  dense  moist  forests  called  sholas, 
which  are  damp  all  the  year  round.  The  cardamoms  are  then  sown, 
and  when  a  few  inches  high  are  planted  out,  either  singly  or  in  twos, 
under  the  shade  of  the  large  trees.  They  take  five  years  before  they 
bear  fruit;  "  in  October,"  remarks  our  informant,^  *•  I  saw  the  plants  in 
full  flower  and  also  in  fruit, — the  latter  not  however  ripe." 

3.  In  North  Canara  and  Western  Mysore  the  cardamom  is  cultivated 
in  the  betel-nut  plantations.  The  plants,  which  are  raised  from  seed, 
are  planted  between  the  palms,  from  which  and  from  plantains  they 
derive  a  certain*  amount  of  shade.  They  are  said  to  produce  fruit  in 
their  third  year. 

Cardamoms  begin  to  ripen  in  October,  and  the  gathering  continues 
during  dry  weather  for  two  or  three  months.  All  the  fruits  on  a  scape 
do  not  become  ripe  at  the  same  time,  yet  too  generally  the  whole  scape 
is  gathered  at  once  and  dried, — to  the  manifest  detriment  of  the  drug. 
This  is  done  partly  to  save  the  fruit  from  being  eaten  by  snakes,  frogs 
and  squirrels,  and  partly  to  avoid  the  capsules  splitting,  which  they  ao 
when  quite  mature.  In  some  plantations  however  the  cardamoms  are 
gathered  in  a  more  reasonable  fashion.  As  they  are  collected  the  fruits 
are  carried  to  the  houses,  laid  out  for  a  few  days  on  mats,  then  stripped 
from  their  scapes,  and  the  drying  completed  by  a  gentle  fire-heat.  In 
Coorg  the  fruit  is  stripped  from  the  scape  before  drying,  and  the  drying 
is  sometimes  effected  wholly  by  sun-heat. 

In  the  native  states  of  Cochin  and  Travancore  cardamoms  arc  a 
monopoly  of  the  respective  governments.  '  The  rajah  of  the  latter  state 
requires  that  all  the  produce  shall  be  sold  to  his  officials,  who  forward 

'  Report  on  the  AdminitUrcUion  of  Coorg  Madras.    We  have  likewise  to  acknowledge 

for  the  year  1872-73,  Bangalore,  1873.  44.  .  information  on  this  head  from  Dr.  Brandis, 

*  ^Uot,  JSieperiences  of  a  Planter  in  the  Inspector-Greneral  of  Forests  in  India,  and 

Jtmqlea  ^Mveore,  Lond.  ii.  (1871)  201, 209.  Dr.  King,  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden, 

'  OoL  Beddome,  Conservator  of  Forests,  Calcutta. 
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it  to  the  main  dep6t  at  Alapalli  or^Aleppi,  a  port]  in  Travancore,  where 
his  commercial  agent  resides.  The  rajah  is  tenacious  of  his  rights,  and 
inserts  a  clause  in  the  leases  he  grants  to  European  coffee-planters,  of 
whom  a  great  many  have  settled  in  his  territory,  requiring  that  carda- 
moms shall  not  be  grown. 

The  cardamoms  at  Aleppi  are  sold  by  auction,  and  bought  chiefly 
by  Moplah  merchants  for  transport  to  different  parts  of  India,  and  also, 
through  third  parties,  to  England.  All  the  lower  qualities  are  consumed 
in  Inma,  and  the  finer  alone  shipped  to  Europe. 

In  the  forests  belonging  to  the  British  Government  cardamoms  are 
mostly  reckoned  among  the  miscellaneous  items  of  produce ;  but  in 
Coorg,  the  cardamom  forests  are  now  let  at  a  rental  of  £3,000  per 
annum  under  a  lease  which  will  expire  in  1878.* 

Dr.  Cleghorn,  late  Conservator  of  Forests  in  the  Madras  Presidency, 
observes  in  a  letter  to  one  of  us,  that  the  rapid  extension  of  coffee 
culture  along  the  slopes  of  the  Malabar  mountains  has  tended  to  lessen 
the  production  of  cardamoms,  and  has  encroached  considerably  upon 
the  area  of  their  indigenous  growth.  A  recent  writer  ^  has  shown  from 
his  own  experience  that  the  cultivation  of  the  cardomom  is  a  branch  of 
industry  worth  the  attention  of  Europeans,  and  has  given  many  valuable 
details  for  insuring  successful  results. 

Description — ^The  fruit  of  the  Malabar  cardamom  as  found  in 
commerce  is  an  ovoid  or  oblong,  three-sided,  three-valved  capsule, 
containing  numerous  seeds  arranged  in  three  cells.  It  is  rounded  at 
the  base,  and  often  retains  a  small  stalk ;  towards  the  apex  it  is  more 
or  less  contracted,  and  terminates  in  a  short  beak.  The  longitudinally- 
striated,  inodorous,  tasteless  pericarp  is  of  a  pale  greyish-yellow,  or  buff, 
or  brown  when  fully  ripe,  of  a  thin  papery  consistence,  splitting  length- 
wise into  three  valves.  From  the  middle  of  the  inner  side  of  each  valve 
a  thin  partition  projects  towards  the  axis,  thereby  producing  three  cells, 
each  of  which  encloses  5  to  7  dark  brown,  aromatic  seeds,  arranged  in 
two  rows  and  attached  in  the  central  angle. 

The  seeds,  which  are  about  two  lines  long,  are  irregularly  angular, 
transversely  rugose,  and  have  a  depressed  hilum  and  a  deeply  channelled 
raphe.     Each  seed  is  enclosed  in  a  thin  colourless  aril. 

Cardamoms  vary  in  size,  shape,  colour  and  flavour :  those  which  are 
shortly  ovoid  or  nearly  globular,  and  yV  ^^  tV  of  ^^  ^^^^h  in  length,  are 
termed  in  trade  language  shorts;  while  those  of  a  more  elongated  form, 

!)ointed  at  each  end,  and  y%  to  ^  of  an  inch  long,  are  called  shoii- 
07igs.  They  are  further  distinguished  by  the  names  of  localities,  as 
Malabar  (or  Mangalore),  Aleppi,  and  Madras.  The  Malabar  Car- 
davioons,  which  are  the  most  esteemed,  are  of  full  colour,  and  occur 
of  both  forms,  namely  shorts  and  short-loiigs;  they  are  brought  to 
Europe  vid  Bombay.  Those  terms  Aleppi  are  generdly  sAorte,  plump, 
beaked  and  of  a  peculiar  greenish  tint ;  they  are  imported  from  Calicut, 
and  sometimes  from  Aleppi.  The  Mculras  are  chiefly  of  elongated  form 
(short-longs)  and  of  a  more  pallid  hue;  they  are  shipped  at  Madras  and 
Pondicherry. 

Cardamoms  are  estc^emed  in  proportion  to  their  plumpness  and 
heaviness,  and  the  sound   and   mature  condition  of  the  seeds  they 

*  Report  ()uote<l  at  p.  645.  note  1.  -  Elliot,  op,  cit.^  chap.  12. 
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contain.     Good  samples  afford  about  three-fourths  of  their  weight  of 
seeds/ 

The  fruits  of  the  second  form  (var.  /8)  of  Elettaria  GardaTnoinum, 
known  in  trade  as  Geyloii  Cardamoms^  are  from  1  to  2  inches  in  length, 
and  ^  to  tV  of  *^  ^^  "^  breadth,  distinctly  three-sided,  often  arched, 
and  always  of  a  dark  greyish-brown.  The  seeds  are  larger  and  more 
numerous  than  those  of  the  Malabar  plant,  and  somewhat  different  in 
odour  and  taste. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  testa  of  the  seed  consists  of  three 
distinct  layers,  namely  an  exterior  of  thick-walled,  spirally-striated  cells, 
somewhat  longitudinally  extended,  and  exhibiting  on  transverse  section, 
square,  not  very  large,  cavities ;  then  a  row  of  large  cells  with  thin 
transverse  walls  ;  and  finally,  an  internal  layer  of  deep  brown,  radially- 
arranged  cells,  the  walls  of  which  have  so  thick  a  deposit  that  at  the 
mast  only  small  cavities  remain. 

The  granular,  colourless,  sac-shaped  albumen  encloses  a  homy  endo- 
sperm, in  which  the  embryo  is  inserted  the  projecting  radicle  being 
directed  towards  the  hilum.  The  cells  of  the  albumen  have  the  form 
of  elongated  polyhedra,  almost  entirely  filled  with  very  small  starch 
granules.  Besides  them,  there  occur  in  most  of  the  cells,  somewhat 
larger  masses  of  albuminoid  matter  having  a  rhombohedric  form,  dis- 
tinctly observable  when  thin  slices  of  the  seed  are  examined  under 
almond  oil  in  polarized  light.  These  remarkable  crystalloid  bodies 
resemble  those  occurring  in  the  seeds  of  cumin  (p.  332). 

Chemical  Composition — The  parenchyme  of  the  albumen  and 
embryo  is  loaded  with  fatty  oil  and  essential  oil,  the  former  existing 
in  the  seed  to  the  extent  of  about  10  per  cent. 

The  percentage  of  essential  oil  is  stated  by  Messrs.  Schimmel  &  Co., 
Leipzig,  to  be  equal  to  5  in  the  Madras  Cardamoms,  and  to  3*5  in 
the  Ceylon.  We  found  the  latter  to  be  dextrogyrate  ;  the  same  gen- 
tlemen presented  us  (1876)  with  a  crystallized  deposit  from  the  latter 
oil,  which  appears  to  be  identical  with  common  camphor.  Its  alcoholic 
solution  deviates  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right,  apparently  to 
the  same  amount  as  that  of  common  camphor  (see  also  on  of  spike, 
p.  479). 

Dumas  and  P^ligot  (1834)  state  to  have  obtained  from  the  essential 
oil  of  cardamoms  (inodorous  ?)  crystals  of  terpin,  C^^W^  +  3  OH*.  The 
ash  of  cardamoms,  in  common  with  that  of  several  other  plants  of  the 
same  order,  is  remarkably  rich  in  manganese.* 

Commerce — There  are  no  statistics  to  show  the  production  of 
cardamoms  in  the  south  of  India  or  even  the  quantity  exported.  The 
shipments  in  the  year  1872-73  from  Bombay,  to  which  port  the  drug  is 
largely  sent  from  the  Madras  Presidency,  amounted  to  1,650  cwt.,  of 
which  1,055  cwt.  were  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom.' 

Cardamoms,  the  produce  of  Ceylon  and  therefore  of  the  large  variety, 
were  exported  from  that  island  in  1872  to  the  extent  of  9,273  lb. — the 
whole  quantity  being  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom.* 

*Thu«  202  lb.  shelled  at  varioua  times  -  Pharm,  Jourti.  iii.  (1872)  208. 

during  10  years,  afforded  lo4i  lb.  of  seeds.  '  Statement  of  the  Trade,  etc.  qf  Bombay 

(Infonnation  from  the  laboratory  accounts  for  1872-73.  ii.  58.  90. 

of  Measn.  Allen  and  Hanburys,  Plough  *  Ceylon  Blue  Book  for  1872,  Colombo, 

Court,  Lombard  Str.)  1873.  543. 
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Uses — Cardamoms  are  an  agreeable  aromatic,  often  administered  in 
conjunction  with  other  medicines.  As  an  ingredient  in  curry  powder, 
they  have  also  some  use  as  a  condiment.  But  the  consumption  in 
England  is  small  in  comparison  with  what  it  is  in  Russia,  Bweden, 
Norway  and  parts  of  Germany,  where  they  are  constantly  employed  as 
a  spice  for  the  flavouring  of  cakes.  In  these  countries  Ceylon  carda- 
moms are  also  used,  but  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  of  liqueurs. 
In  India,  cardamoms,  besides  being  used  in  medicine,  are  employed  as 
a  condiment  and  for  chewing  with  betel. 

Other  sorts  of  Cardamom. 

The  fruits  of  several  other  plants  of  the  order  Zingiberacece  have 
at  various  times  been  employed  in  pharmacy  under  the  common  name 
of  Cardamom.  We  shall  here  notice  only  those  which  have  some  im- 
portance in  European  or  Indian  commerce.^ 

Round  or  Cluster  Ca/rdamom — ATtwmv/m  Cardamx>mwm  L.,  the 
mother-plant  of  this  drug,  is  a  native  of  Cambodia,  Siam,  Sumatra 
and  Java. 

During  the  intercourse  with  Siam,  which  was  frequent  in  the  early 
part  of  the  17th  century,  this  drug,  which  is  there  in  common  use, 
occasionally  found  its  way  into  Europe.  Clusius  received  a  specimen 
of  it  in  1605  as  the  true  A7nom,v/m  of  the  ancients,  and  figured  it  as  a 
great  rarity.'  As  Amomum  vervrni  it  had  a  place  in  the  pharmacopoeias 
of  this  period.  Parkinson  (1640),  who  figures  it  as  Amomv/m  genuvawm, 
says  that  "  of  late  days  it  hath  been  sent  to  Venice  from  the  East 
Indies."  Dale  (1693)  and  Pomet  (1694)  both  regarded  it  as  a  rare  drug; 
the  latter  says  it  is  brought  from  Holland,  and  that  it  is  the  only  thing 
that  ought  to  be  used  when  AmomuTYi  is  ordered.  In  1751  it  was  so 
scarce  that  in  making  the  Theriaca  A'tidromachi  some  other  drug  had 
always  to  be  substituted  for  it.' 

Thus  it  had  completely  disappeared,  when  about  the  year  1853 
commercial  relations  were  re-opened  with  Siam;  and  among  the  com- 
modities poured  into  the  market  were  Round  Cardamoms.  They  were 
not  appreciated,  and  the  importations  becoming  unprofitable,  soon 
ceased.*  They  are  nevertheless  an  article  of  considerable  traflSc  in 
Eastern  Asia. 

Roimd  Cardamoms  are  produced  in  small  compact  bunches.^  f^h 
fruit  is  globular,  ^*^  to  yV  ^^  ^^  ^^^h  in  diameter,  marked  with  longi- 
tudinal furrows,  and  sometimes  distinctly  three-lobed.  The  pericarp 
is  thin,  fragile,  somewhat  hairy,  of  a  buff  colour,  enclosing  a  three-lobed 
mass  of  seeds,  which  are  mostly  shrivelled  as  if  the  fruit  had  been 
gathered  unripe.  The  seeds,  which  have  a  general  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  Malabar  cardamom,  have  a  strong  camphoraceous,  aromatic  taste. 

There  is  a  large  export  from  Siam  of  cardamoms  of  this  and  the 
following  sort.     The  shipments  from  Bangkok  in  1871  amounted  to 

^  For    additional    infoimation    on    the  occurs  in  the  Dispensatorium  of  Valerius 

various  sorts  of  Cardamom,  consult  Gui-  (Jordtis. 

bourt,  Hist,  des  Drog.  ii.  (18G9)  215-227;  »  Hill,  Huft.   of  the  Mat.  Med.,  Lond. 

Pereira,  Elements  of  Mat.  Med.   ii.,  part  (1751)  472. 

L    (1865)   243  263;   Hanbury  in  Pharm.  *  Thus  43  bags,   imported  direct  from 

Journ.  xiv.  (1855)  352.  416 ;  Science  Papers,  Bangkok,  were  offered  for  sale  in  London,  26 

93-15.  March,  1857,  and  bought  in  at  U.  6d.  per  lU 

*-'  JSxoticorum  Libri,  Zll.    Yet  it  already  «  Fig.  in  Guibourt»  /,  c.  216. 
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4,678  peculs  (623,733  lbs.),  and  were  all  to  Singapore  and  China.^ 
In  1875  we  noticed  the  export  from  Bangkok  of  267  peculs  of  "true" 
cardamoms,  valued  at  45,140  dollars,  and  3,267  peculs  of  "bastard" 
cardamoms,  value  92,865  dollars;  the  latter  no  doubt  refer  to  the 
following  kind :  ^— 

Xanthioid  dardamom;  Wild  or  Bastard  Cardamom  of  Siam — 
This  is  afforded  hy  A  momum  xanthioides  Wallich,  a  native  of  Tenasse- 
rim  and  Siam.  During  the  past  thirty  years  the  seeds  of  this  plant, 
deprived  of  their  capsules,  have  often  been  imported  into  the  London 
market,  and  they  are  now  also  common  in  the  bazaars  of  India.^  They 
closely  resemble  the  seeds  of  the  Malabar  cardamom,  differing  chiefly 
in  flavour  and  in  being  rather  more  finely  rugose.  Occasionally  they 
are  imported  still  cohering  in  ovoid,  three-lol^d  masses,  as  packed  in 
the  pericarp.  Sometimes  they  are  distinguished  as  Bastara  or  Wild, 
but  are  more  generally  termed  simply  Cardamom  Seeds,  They  are  a 
considerable  article  of  trade  in  Siam. 

The  fruits  of  this  species  grow  in  round  clusters  and  are  remarkable 
for  having  the  pericarp  thickly  beset  with  weak  fleshy  spines,*  which 
gives  them  some  resemblance  to  the  fruits  of  a  Xanthium,  and  has  sug- 
gested the  specific  name. 

Bengal  Cardamom — ^This  drug,  which  with  the  next  two  has  been 
hitherto  confounded  under  one  name,"  is  afforded  by  AmoTtium  auhvXa- 
tam  Roxb.,*  a  native  of  the  Morung  mountains,  to  the  S.S.W.  of  Daniling, 
in  about  20''*30'  N.  lat.  The  fruit  is  known  by  the  name  of  Winged 
Bengal  Cardamom,  Moi^ung  EUichi  or  Buro  EUichi.  They  average 
about  an  inch  in  length,  and  are  of  ovoid  or  slightly  obconic  form,  and 
obscurely  3-sided;  tne  lower  end  is  rounded  and  usually  devoid  of 
stalk.  The  upper  part  of  the  fruit  is  provided  with  9  narrow  jagged 
wings  or  ridges,  which  become  apparent  after  maceration;  and  the 
summit  terminates  in  a  truncate  bristly  nipple, — never  protracted  into 
a  long  tube.  The  pericarp  is  coarsely  striated,  and  of  a  deep  brown. 
It  easily  splits  into  3  valves,  inclosing  a  3-lobed  mass  of  seeds,  60  to  80 
in  number,  agglutinated  by  a  viscid  saccharine  pulp,  due  to  the  aril 
with  which  each  seed  is  surrounded.  The  seeds  are  of  roundish  form, 
rendered  angular  by  mutual  pressure,  and  about  \  of  an  inch  long; 
they  have  a  highly  aromatic,  camphoraceous  taste. 

Nepal  Cardamom — The  description  of  the  Bengal  cardamom 
applies  in  many  points  to  this  drug,  to  which  it  has  a  singularly  close 
resemblance.  The  fruit  is  of  the  same  size  and  form,  and  is  also 
crowned  in  its  upper  part  with  thin  jagged  ridges,  and  marked  in  a 
similar  manner  with  longitudinal  striae;  and  lastly,  the  seeds  have  the 
same  shape  and  flavour.  But  it  differs,  firstly,  in  bearing  on  its  summit 
a  tubular  calyx,  which  is  as  long  or  longer  than  the  fruit  itself;  and, 
secondly,  in  the  fruit  being  often  attached  to  a  short  stalk.  The  fruits 
are  borne  on  an  ovoid  scape,  3  to  4  inches  long,  densely  crowded  with 

^Commercial  Report  of  H,M,    Consul-  (1855)  418;  also  Science  Papers,  1876,  p. 

General  in  Siam  for  1871.  101-103. 

«  Science  Papers,  102-103.  *  As  by  Pereira,  Elem,  of  Mat,  Med.  ii. 

>  Moodeen  Sheriff,  Supplement  to  Phar-  (1850)  1135. 

macopoaa  of  India,    Madras,    1869.    44.  *  According  to  Dr.  King,  in  Sir  Joseph 

270l  Hooker's  Report  on  Uie  Royal  Gardens  at 

^  See   figures    in  Pharm,    Journ,    xiv.  Kew,  1877.  27. 
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overlapping  bracts,  which  aie  remarkably  broad  and  truncate  with  a 
sharp  central  claw, — very  distinct  from  the  much  narrower  ovate  bracts 
of  A.  aromaticum,  as  shown  in  Roxburgh's  unpublished  drawing  of 
that  plant. 

The  plant,  which  is  unquestionably  a  species  of  AvunnuTa,  has  not 
yet  been  identified  with  any  published  description.  We  have  to  thank 
Colonel  Richard  C.  Lawrence,  British  Resident  at  Katmandu,  for  send- 
ing us  a  fruit-scape  in  alcohol,  some  dried  leaves,  and  also  the  drug 
itself, — the  last  agreeing  perfectly  with  specimens  obtained  througn 
other  channels. 

The  Nepal  cardamom,  the  first  account  of  which  is  due  to  Hamilton,^ 
is  cultivated  on  the  frontiers  of  Nepal,  near  Darjiling.  The  plant  is 
stated  by  Col.  Lawrence  to  attain  3  to  6  feet  in  height,  and  to  be  grown 
on  well-watered  slopes  of  the  hills,  under  the  shelter  of  trees.  The  fruit 
is  exported  to  other  parts  of  India. 

Java  Cardamom — A  well-marked  fruit,  produced  by  Aw/miuTii 
maximivm  Roxb.,  a  plant  of  Java.  The  fruits  are  arranged  to  the 
number  of  30  to  40  on  a  short  thick  scape,  and  form  a  globose  group, 
4  inches  in  diameter.  They  are  stalked,  and  of  a  conical  or  ovoid  form, 
in  the  fresh  state  as  much  as  1^  inches  long  by  1  inch  broad.  'Each 
fruit  is  provided  with  9  to  10  prominent  wings,  I  of  an  inch  high, 
running  from  base  to  apex,  and  coarsely  toothed  except  in  their 
lowest  part.  The  simimit  is  crowned  by  a  short,  withered,  calycinal 
tube. 

Mr.  Binnendyk,  of  the  Botanical  garden  of  Buitenzorg,  in  Java,  who 
has  kindly  supplied  us  with  fine  specimens  of  A.  rruxximum,  as  well  as 
with  an  admirable  coloured  drawing,  states  that  the  plant  is  cultivated, 
and  that  its  fruits  are  sold  for  the  sake  of  their  agreeable  edible  pulp. 
We  do  not  know  whether  the  dried  fruits  or  the  seeds  are  ever  exported. 
Pereira  confounded  them  with  Bengal  and  Nepal  cardamoms. 

Korarima  Cardamom — The  Arab  Physicians  were  acquainted  with 
a  sort  of  cardamom  called  Heil,  which  was  later  known  in  Europe,  and 
is  mentioned  in  the  most  ancient  printed  pharmacopoeias  as  Cardanio- 
mum  majuSy^  a  name  occurring  also  in  Valerius  Cordus  and  Mattiolus. 
Like  some  other  Eastern  drugs,  it  gradually  disappeared  from  European 
commerce,  and  its  name  came  to  be  transferred  to  Grains  of  Paradise, 
which  to  the  present  day  are  known  in  the  shops  as  Semina  Carda- 
momi  majoris. 

The  true  Cdrdnmomuvi  majus  is  a  conical  fruit,^  in  size  and  shape 
not  unlike  a  small  fig  reversed,  containing  roundish  angular  seeds,  of 
an  agreeable  aromatic  flavour,  much  resembling  that  of  the  Malabar 
cardamom,  and  quite  devoid  of  the  burning  taste  of  grains  of  paradise. 
Each  fruit  is  perforated,  having  been  strung  on  a  cord  to  dry ;  such 
strings  of  cardamoms  are  sometimes  used  by  the  Arabs  as  rosaries. 
The  rruit  in  question  is  called  in  the  Galla  language  Korarimay  but  it 
is  also  known  as  Gurdxji  spice,  and  by  its  Arabic  names  of  Ueil  and 

'  Ac4^ount  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nepal,  Ediii.  »  Figured  in  Pereira,  Materia  Medica  ii. 

1819.  74-75.  part  i.  (1855)  250,  and  already  in  MattioH'a 

-  As  the  Tettam'UA  Aromalarionimy  print-         Commentar,  in  Dif}4Cori(l.  lib.  i  (1558)  27. 
ed  at  Milan  in  1496,  in  which  it  is  called 
Neil  or  Oardamomum  majus. 
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Hahlial'ltabashi}  According  to  Beke,'-  it  is  conveyed  to  the  market  of 
Bdso  (10°  N.  lat.),  in  Southern  Abyssinia,  from  Tuinh^,  a  region  lying 
in  about  9**  N.  lat.  and  35°  E.  long.;  thence  it  is  carried  to  Massowah, 
on  the  Red  Sea,  and  shipped  for  India  and  Arabia.  Von  Heuglin' 
speaks  of  it  as  brought  from  the  Galla  country.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  it  is  the  same  fruit  which  Speke*  saw  growing  in  1862  at  Uganda, 
in  lat.  0°,  and  which  he  says  is  strung  like  a  necklace  by  the  Wagonda 
people.  Under  the  name  of  Ued  Hmashee,  Korarima  cardamoms  were 
contributed  in  1873  from  Shoa  to  the  Vienna  exhibition ;  we  have  also 
been  presented,  in  1877,  with  an  excellent  specimen  of  them,  recently 
imported,  by  Messrs.  Schimmel  &  Co.,  Leipzig. 

Pereira  proposed  for  the  plant  the  name  of  Aifiiomum  Koi*arima,  but 
it  has  never  been  botanically  described.  It  would  appear  from  the  above 
statements  that  it  must  be  indigenous  to  the  whole  mountainous  region 
of  Eastern  Africa,  from  the  Victoria  Nyanza  lake  (Uganda)  to  the 
countries  of  Tumh^,  Gurague,  and  Shoa,  south  and  south-eastward  of 
Abyssinia. 
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Seniina  Cardainomi  niaj(yi*i8,  Piper  Melegueta;  Grains  of  Paradise, 
Guinea  Chahis,  Mdegueta  Pepper ;  F.  G^uiiis  de  Paradis,  Ma/ni- 
gVfette;  G.  Paradieakomer, 

Botanical  Origin — Amonium  Melegueta  Roscoe — an  herbaceous, 
reed-like  plant,  3  to  5  feet  high,  producii^  on  a  scape  rising  scarcely  an 
inch  above  the  ground,  a  delicate,  wax-like,  pale  purple  flower,  which 
is  succeeded  by  a  smooth,  scarlet,  ovoid  fruit,  3  to  4  inches  in  length, 
rising  out  of  sheathing  bracts.^ 

It  varies  considerably  in  the  dimensions  of  all  its  parts,  according  to 
more  or  less  favourable  circumstances  of  soil  and  climate.  In  Demerara, 
where  the  plant  grows  luxuriously  in  cultivation,  the  fruit  is  as  large 
as  a  fine  pear,  measuring  with  its  tubular  part  as  much  as  5  inches  m 
length  by  2  inches  in  diameter ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  some  parts  of 
West  Africa  it  scarcely  exceeds  in  size  a  large  filbert.  It  has  a  thick 
fleshy  pericarp,  enclosing  a  colourless  acid  pulp  of  pleasant  taste,  in 
whidi  are  imbedded  the  numerous  seeds. 

A.  Melegueta  is  widely  distributed  in  tropical  West  Africa,  occurring 
along  the  coast  region  from  Sierra  Leone  to  Congo.  The  littoral  region, 
termed,  in  allusion  to  its  producing  grains  ojf  paradise,  the  Grain  Coast, 
Pepper  Coast,  or  MeUgueta  Coast,  lies  between  Liberia  and  Cape 
Palmas ;  or,  more  exactly,  between  Capes  Mesurado  (Montserrado)  and 
St.  Andrews.  The  Gold  Coast,  whence  the  seeds  are  now  principally 
exported,  is  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  further  eastward. 

Of  the  distribution  of  the  plant  in  the  interior  we  have  no  exact 
information.     Yet  the  name  Melegueta  refers  to  the  ancient  empire  of 

^  So  named  by  Fonkal  in  1775  {Materia  ^  JReiae  nach  Abessinip.n,  Jena,  1868.  223. 

Medica  Kahirina,    151.   n.  41)  who  says  *  Journal  qf  the  discovery  of  the  source  of 

**freauens  in  re  culinarid  et  medicd,  loco  the  Nile,  1863.  648. 

p^pena,"  ^  Fig.  in  Bentley  and  Trimen's  Medkal 

'  LeUere  on  Ute  commerce  of  Abyssinia,  Plant*,  part  30  (1878). 
efe.,  addressed  to  the  Foreign  Office,  1852; 
4.  16.20. 
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Melle  (Meli  or  Melly),  formerly  extending  over  the  upper  Niger  r^on, 
about  in  4°  E.  long.,  and  then  inhabited  by  the  Mandingoe,  now  by  the 
Fulbe  or  FullUn.  Messena  is  their  most  considerable  place.  In  that 
region  A7nomv/m  Mdegueta  may  be  indigenous,  or  the  spice,  bein^ 
formerly  exported  from  the  coast  by  way  of  Melle,  took  its  commerei^ 
name  in  allusion  to  the  latter. 

History — There  is  no  evidence  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted 
with  the  seeds  called  Chrains  of  Paradise;  nor  can  we  find  any  reference 
to  them  earlier  than  an  incidental  mention  under  their  African  name, 
in  the  account*  of  a  curious  festival  held  at  Treviso  in  A.D.  1214:  it 
was  a  sort  of  tournament,  during  which  a  sham  fortress,  held  by  twelve 
noble  ladies  and  their  attendants,  was  besieged  and  stormed  by  assail- 
ants armed  with  flowers,  fruits,  sweetmeats,  perfumes,  and  spices, 
amongst  which  last  figure — Mdegetce ! 

After  this  period  there  are  many  notices,  showing  the  seeds  to  have 
been  in  general  use.  Nicolas  Myrepsus,^  physician  at  the  court  of  the 
Emperor  John  III.  at  Nicoea,  in  the  13th  century,  prescribed  Mei/eyerai ; 
and  his  contemporary,  Simon  of  Genoa,*  at  Rome,  names  the  same  drug 
as  Melegete  or  melegette,  Grana  Paradid  are  enumerated  among  spices 
sold  at  Lyons*  in  1245,  and  were  used  about  the  same  time  by  the 
Welsh  Physicians  of  Myddvai  under  the  name  Gravm  Pains.^  They 
also  occur  as  Oreyn  Paradijs  in  a  tariff"  of  duties  levied  at  Dordrecht 
in  Holland^  in  1358.  And  again  among  the  spices  used  by  John,  king 
of  France,  when  in  England,  a.d.  1359-60,  Grainiie  de  Paradia  Ls  re- 
peatedly mentioned.^ 

In  the  earliest  times  the  drug  was  conveyed  by  the  long  land 
journey  from  the  Mandingo  country  through  the  desert  to  the 
Mediterranean  port,  Monte  di  Barca  (Mundibarca),  on  the  coast  of 
Tripoli.  There  the  spice  was  shipped  by  the  Italians,  and  being  the 
produce  of  an  unknown  region  and  held  in  great  esteem,  it  acquired 
the  name  of  Grains  of  Paradise,^  or  also,  as  already  stated  at  page 
650,  that  of  Semina  Cardaiiumii  Majoris.  That  they  came  from 
Melli  is  expressly  stated  also  by  Leonhard  Fuchs.^  Small  quantities  of 
the  drug  still  reach  Tripoli  in  the  same  way. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  there  began  to  be  direct 
commercial  intercourse  with  tropical  Western  Africa.  Margry^*  relates 
that  ships  were  sent  thither  from  Dieppe  in  1364,  and  took  cargoes  of 
ivory  and  malagxiette  from  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cestos,  now 
Sestros.  A  century  later  the  coast  was  visited  by  the  Portuguese, 
who  termed  it  Terra  de  rrudaguet  The  celebrated  Columbus  also, 
who  traded  to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  called  it  Costa  di  Maniguetta. 
Soon  after  this  period  the  spice  became  a  monopoly  of  the  kings  of 
Portugal. 

*  Rolandini    Patavini    Chronica — Pertz,  *  Meddygon  Myddfai  (see  Appendix)  283. 
Monumenta  Oermanice  historica ;  scriptoreSf        286. 

xix.  (18G6)  45-46. — Yet  q/i/ala,  occurring  •  Sartorius  und  Laj)penberg,  QewhidUe 

in  Edrisi,  probably  means  grains  of  para<  der  Deutschen  Hansa,  ii.  448. 

dise.  ^  DoUet  d'Arcq,  219,  266— flee  p.  533, 

'■*  De  ComjXkfUione  Medicamentorum ;  de  note  2. 

antUlotlSy  cap.  xxii.  ®  G.  di  Barros,  Aaia^  Venet.  1561.  33  (65). 

'  Clavia  Sanalionist  Venet.  1510.  19.  42.  ^ De  componendorummiscetidorumqueme- 

*  BUflioOiek  d,  lit.  Vercins,  Stuttgart,  xvi.  dicameiUorum  ratione,  libr.  iv.     Lugduni, 
p.  xxiii.  1556.  50. 

^^  Quoted  at  p.  589,  note  4. 
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English  voyagers  visited  the  Gold  Coast  in  the  16th  century,  bring- 
ing thence  in  exchangir^  for  European  goods,  gold,  ivory,  pepper,  and 
Oraina  of  Paradise}  Tlie  pepper  was  doubtless  that  of  Piper  Cluaii 
(p.  589). 

Grains  of  paradise,  often  called  simply  grains,  were  anciently  used 
as  a  condiment  like  pepper.  They  were  also  employed  with  cinnamon 
and  ginger  in  making  the  spiced  wine  called  hippocraa,  in  vogue  during 
the  14th  and  15th  centuries. 

In  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  idioms,  the  name  Melegueta,  spelt 
in  various  ways,  as  Melegette,  MeUigetta,  MaUaguetta,  Manigete,  Mani- 
guette,  was  subsequently  also  applied  to  other  substitutes  of  pepper, 
and  even  to  that  spice  itself. 

In  the  hands  of  modem  botanists,  the  plant  affording  grains  of 
paradise  has  been  the  subject  of  a  complication  of  errors  which  it  is 
needless  to  discuss.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Amomum  Oranum  Paradisi 
as  described  by  Linnaeus  cannot  be  identified ; — that  in  1817,  Afzelius, 
a  Swedish  botanist,  who  resided  some  years  at  Sierra  Leone,  published 
a  description  of  "Amomum  Ch^anum  Paradiail  Linn.,"^  but  that  the 
specimen  of  it  alleged  to  have  been  received  from  him,  and  now  pre- 
served in  the  herbarium  of  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  belongs  to  another  species. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  name  given  to  the  grains  of  paradise 

Slant  by  Roscoe,  A.  Melegueta,  has  been  accepted  as  quite  free  from 
oubt.* 

Description — ^The  seeds  are  about  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  rather 
variable  in  form,  being  roundish,  bluntly  angular  or  somewhat  pyramidal. 
They  are  hard,  with  a  shining,  reddish-brown,  shagreen-like  surface. 
The  hilum  is  beak-shaped  and  of  paler  colour.  The  seeds  when  crushed 
are  feebly  aromatic,  but  have  a  most  pungent  and  burning  taste. 

Microscopic  Structure — In  structure,  grains  of  paradise  agree  in 
most  respects  with  cardamom  seeds.  Yet  in  the  former,  the  cells  of  the 
albumen  have  very  thin,  delicate  walls  which  are  much  more  elongated. 
Of  the  testa,  only  the  innermost  layer  agrees  with  the  corresponding 
part  of  cardamom  ;  whilst  the  middle  layer  has  the  cell  walls  so  much 
thickened  that  only  a  few  cavities,  widely  distant  from  one  another, 
remain  open.  The  outer  layer  of  the  testa  consists  of  thick-walled 
cells,  the  cavities  of  which  appear,  on  transverse  section,  radially  ex- 
tended. The  albumen  is  loaded  with  starch  granules  of  2  to  5  mkm. 
diameter,  the  whole  amoimt  in  each  cell  being  agglutinated,  so  as  to 
form  a  coherent  mass. 

Chemical  Composition — Grains  of  paradise  contain  a  small  pro- 
portion of  essential  oil ;  53  lb.  jdelded  us  only  2^  oz.,  equivalent  to 
nearly  0*30  per  cent.*  The  oil  is  faintly  yellowish,  neutral,  of  an 
agreeable  odour  reminding  one  of  the  seeds,  and  of  an  aromatic,  not 
acrid  taste.  It  has  a  sp.  gr.  at  ISo**  C,  of  0*825.  It  is  but  sparingly 
soluble  in  absolute  alcohol  or  in  spirit  of  wine ;  but  mixes  clearly  with 

*  Hakluyt,  Principal  Navigations,  ii.  pt.  years,  obtaining  not  only  floweWi  but  laij[e 

2. — ^Fint  Voiage  of  the  Primeroae  and  Lion  well-npened  fruits  containing  fertile  seediB. 

toGnineaand  Benin,  A.  D.  1553.  — D.  H. 

,     *i?eTn«dia  (TutV^iMia,  Upsalise,  p.  71.  'This  oil  was  obtained  and   tried    in 

'  I  have  repeatedly  raised  ilYTurniumitfeZp-  medicine  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  cen- 

gueta  from  commercial  Grains  of  Paradise,  tury. — Porta,  De  Dvitiltatione,  Rome,  1608, 

Aod  have  cultivated  the  plant  for  some  lib.  iv.  c.  4. 
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bisulphide  of  carbon;   it  dissolves  iodine  without  explosion.     When 
saturated  with  dry  hydrochloric  gas,  no  solid  compound  is  formed- 

The  oil  begins  to  boil  at  about  236**  C,  and  the  chief  bulk  of  it 
distills  at  257  -258' :  the  residual  part  is  a  thick  brownish  liquid. 
Examined  in  a  column  of  50  mm.  long,  the  crude  oil  deviates  1'9*  to 
the  left.  The  portion  passing  over  at  257'-258**  deviates  1*2',  the  residue 
2"  to  the  left.  The  optical  behaviour  is  consequently  in  favour  of  the 
supposition  that  the  oil  is  homogeneous.  This  is  corroborated  by  the 
results  of    three   elementary  analyses  which    lead    to  the  formula 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  seed  contains  a  fatty  oil,  10 
grammes,  powdered  with  quartz,  were  exhausted  with  boiling  ether. 
This  gave  upon  evaporation  0*583  grm.  of  a  brown  viscid  residue, 
almost  devoid  of  odour,  but  of  intense  pungency.  As  it  was  entirely 
soluble  in  glacial  acetic  acid  or  in  spirit  of  wine,  we  may  consider  it  a 
^•mn,  and  not  to  contain  any  fatty  matter. 

The  seeds,  dried  at  lOO**  C,  afforded  us  2*15  per  cent,  of  ash,  which, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  manganese,  had  a  green  hue. 

Commerce — Grains  of  paradise  are  chiefly  shipped  from  the  settle- 
ments on  the  Gold  Coast,  of  which  Cape  Coast  Uastle  and  Accra  are 
the  more  important.  Official  returns^  show  that  the  exports  in  1871 
from  this  district  were  as  follows : — to  Great  Britain  85,502  lb.,  the 
United  States  35,630  lb.,  Germany  28,501  lb.,  France  27,125  lb.,  Holland 
14,250  lb.— total,  191,011  lb.  (1705  cwt.)  In  1872  the  total  shipments 
amoimted  to  the  enormous  quantity  of  620,191  lb.,  valued  at  £10,303  ; 
in  1875  only  151,783  lb.,  valued  at  £912,  were  exported. 

Uses — The  seeds  are  used  in  cattle  medicines,  occasionally  as  a 
condiment,  but  chiefly,  we  believe,  to  give  a  fiery  pungency  to  cordials. 
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SALEP. 

Radix  Salep,  Radix  Satyrii ;  Salep ;  F.  Salep ;  G.  SalepknoUen. 

Botanical  Origin — Most,  if  not  all,  species  of  Orchis  found  in 
Europe  and  Northern  Asia  are  provided  with  tubers  which,  when 
duly  prepared,  are  capable  of  furnishing  salep.  Of  those  actually  so 
used,  the  following  are  the  more  important,  namely — Oixhis  m<iscul(i 
L.,  0.  Moino  L.,  0.  militaris  L.,  0.  ustulata  L.,  0.  iryrarniidalis  L.,  0. 
corivpliora  L.,  and  0.  longicimHs  Link.  These  species  which  have  the 
tubers  entire  are  natives  of  the  greater  part  of  Central  and  Southern 
Europe,  Turkey,  the  Caucasus  and  Asia  Minor.^ 

The  following  species  with  jxdmute  or  lohed  tubers  have  a  geographi- 
cal area  no  less  extensive,  namely  0.  maculata  L,  0.  saccifera  Brongn., 
0.  conojysea  L.,  and  0.  latifolia  L.  The  last-named  reaches  North- 
western India  and  Tibet ;  and  0.  coniopsea  occurs  in  Amurland  in  the 
extreme  east  of  Asia. 

*  Blue  Booh  for  the  Colony  of  the  Oold        Orchis  as  occurriug  in  Asia  Minor. — Anie 
Coast  in  1871.  Mineure,  Hot.  ii.  1860. 

-  TchibatcbefT  enumerates  .%  species  of 
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The  saJep  of  the  Indian  bazaars,  known  as  ScUib  oni»)%  for  fine 
qualities  of  which  the  most  extravagant  prices  are  paid  by  wealthy 
orientals,  is  derived  from  certain  species  of  Eulophia,  as  E,  campestris 
LindL,  E,  herbacea  Lindl.,  and  probably  others.^ 

History — Under  the  superstitious  influence  of  the  so-called  doctHne 
of  signatured,^  salep*  has  had  for  ages  a  reputation  in  Eastern  countries 
as  a  stimulant  of  the  genemtive  powers ;  and  many  Europeans  who 
have  lived  in  India,  although  not  prepared  to  admit  the  extravagant 
virtues  ascribed  to  it  by  Hindus  and  Mahommedans,  yet  regard  it  as  a 
valuable  nutrient  in  the  sick  room. 

The  drug  was  known  to  Dioscorides  and  the  Arabians,  as  well  as 
to  the  herbalists  and  physicians  of  the  middle  ages,  by  whom  it  was 
mostly  prescribed  in  the  fresh  state.  Gerarde  (1636)  has  given  excellent 
figures  of  the  various  orchids  whose  tubers,  says  he,  "  our  age  useth.** 

Geoffroy*  having  recognized  the  salep  imported  from  the  Levant  to 
be  the  tubers  of  an  orchis,  pointed  out  in  1740  how  it  might  be  prepared 
from  the  species  indigenous  to  France. 

Collection — The  tubers  are  dug  up  after  the  plant  has  flowered,  and 
the  shrivelled  ones  having  been  thrown  aside,  tnose  which  are  plump 
are  washed,  strung  on  threads  and  scalded.  By  this  process  their 
vitality  is  destroyed,  and  the  drying  is  easily  effected  by  exposure  to 
the  sun  or  to  a  gentle  artificial  heat.  Thougn  white  and  juicy  when 
fresh,  they  become  by  drying  hard  and  horny,  and  lose  their  bitterish 
taste  and  peculiar  odour. 

Salep  is  largely  collected  near  Melassa  (Milas)  and  Mughla  (or  Moola), 
south-east  of  Smyrna,  and  also  brought  there  from  Mersina,  opposite 
the  north-eastern  cape  (Andrea)  of  Cyprus.  The  drug  found  in  English 
trade  is  mostly  imported  from  Smyrna.  That  sold  in  Germany  is  partly 
obtained  from  plants  growing  wild  in  the  Taunus  mountains,  Wester- 
wald,  Rhon,  the  Odenwald,  and  in  Franconia.  Salep  is  also  collected  in 
Greece,  and  used  in  that  country  and  Turkey  in  the  form  of  decoction, 
which  is  sweetened  with  honey  and  taken  as  an  early  morning  drink.^ 
The  salep  of  India  is  produced  on  the  hills  of  Afghanistan,  Beluchistan, 
Kabul  and  Bokhara;®  the  Neilgherry  Hills  in  the  south,  and  even 
Ceyloi\  are  said  likewise  to  aflbrd  it. 

Description — Levant  salep,  such  as  is  found  in  the  English  market, 
consists  of  tubers  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length,  of  ovoid  or  oblong 
form,  often  pointed  at  the  lower  end,  and  rounded  at  the  upper  where 
IS  a  depressed  scar  left  by  the  stem ;  palmate  tubers  are  unfrequent. 
They  are  generally  shrunken  and  contorted,  covered  with  a  roughly 
granular  skin,  pale  brown,  translucent,  very  hard  and  homy,  with  but 
little  odour  and  a  slight  not  unpleasant  taste.  After  maceration  in 
water  for  several  hours,  they  regain  their  original  form  and  volume. 


^The  Indian  species  of  Eulophia  have 
been  reviewed  by  Lindley  in  Journ,  of 
Linn.  Soe.  Bot.  iiL  (1859)  23. 

'  See  Appendix,  Porta. 

*  ScUep  18  the  Arabic  for/ox^  and  the  drug 
IB  callea  in  that  language  Kkus  yatu's  salab, 
Le,  fw^s  tegtich  ;  or  Khtts  ycUuU  kalb,  Le. 
doa'a  tfstieJe.  The  word  Orchid,  and  the 
old  English  names  Dogtionts^  Foocsf^nes, 


Harestones  and  Qoatstones  have  all  been 
given  in  allusion  to  the  form  of  the 
tubers. 

*  M6m,  de  VAcad.  de^  Sciences  for  1740.  99. 

'Heldreich,  Nutzpftanzen  GriechenlandJt^ 
Athen,  1862.  9. 

®  Powell,  Economic  Products  oftftf,  Punjab, 
Roorkee,  i.  (1868)  261  ;  Stewart,  Punjab 
Plants,  Lahore,  1869.  236. 
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Grerman  salep  is  more  translucent  and  gummy-looking,  and  has  the 
aspect  of  being  more  trimmed  and  prepaid. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  fresh  tuber  exhibits  on  transverse 
section  a  few  outer  rows  of  thin- walled  cells  rich  in  starch.  These  are 
followed  by  parenchyme  of  elongated  colourless  cells  likewise  containing 
starch,  and  isolated  bundles  of  acicular  crystals  of  oxalate  of  calcium. 
In  this  parenchyme,  there  are  numerous  larger  cells  filled  with  homo- 
genous mucilage.  Small  vascular  bundles  are  irregularly  scattered 
throughout  the  tuber.  In  Orchis  "mascvla  and  0.  latifolia  the  starch 
grains  are  nearly  globular,  and  about  25  mkm.  in  diameter.  In  dried 
salep  the  cell- walls  are  distorted  and  the  starch  grains  agglomerated. 

Chemical  Composition — The  most  important  constituent  of  salep 
is  a  sort  of  mucilage,  the  proportions  of  which  according  to  Dragendorff 
(1865)  amounts  to  48  per  cent ;  but  it  is  doubtless  subject  to  great 
variation.  Salep  yields  this  mucilage  to  cold  water,  forming  a  solution 
which  is  turned  blue  by  iodine,  and  mixes  clearly  with  neutral  acetate 
of  lead  like  gum  arable.  On  addition  of  ammonia,  an  abundant  precip- 
itate is  formed.  Mucilage  of  salep  precipitated  by  alcohol  and  then 
dried,  is  coloured  violet  or  blue,  if  moistened  with  a  solution  of  iodine 
in  iodide  of  potassium.  The  dry  mucilage  is  readily  soluble  in  ammon- 
iacal  solution  of  oxide  of  copper ;  when  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  oxalic, 
but  not  mucic  acid  is  produced.  In  these  two  respects,  the  mucilage  of 
salep  agrees  with  cellulose,  rather  than  with  gum  arable.  In  the  large 
cells  in  which  it  is  contained,  it  does  not  exhibit  any  stratification,  so 
that  its  formation  does  not  appear  due  to  a  metamorphosis  of  the  cell- 
wall  itself.  Mucilage  of  s^lep  contains  some  nitrogen  and  inorganic 
matter,  of  which  it  is  with  difnculty  deprived  by  repeated  precipitation 
by  alcohol. 

It  is  to  the  mucilage  just  described  that  salep  chiefly  owes  its  power 
of  forming  with  even  40  parts  of  water  a  thick  jelly,  which  becomes 
still  thicker  on  addition  of  magnesia  or  borax.  The  starch  however 
assists  in  the  formation  of  this  jelly;  yet  its  amount  is  very  small,  or 
even  nil  in  the  tuber  bearing  the  flowering  stem,  whereas  the  young 
lateral  tuber  abounds  in  it.  The  starch  so  deposited  is  evidently  con- 
sumed in  the  subsequent  period  of  vegetation,  thus  explaining  the  fact 
that  tubers  are  found,  the  decoction  of  which  is  not  rendered  blue  by 
iodine.  Salep  contains  also  sugar  and  albumin,  and  when  fresh,  a  trace 
of  volatile  oil.  Dried  at  110*"  C.,  it  yields  2  per  cent,  of  ash,  consisting 
chiefly  of  phosphates  and  chlorides  of  potassium  and  calcium  (Dragen- 
dorfl). 

Commerce — The  shipments  of  salep  from  Smyrna  are  about  5000 
okkas  (one  okka  equal  to  283*2  lb.  avdp.  =  128*5  kilogrammes)  annually. 

Uses — Salep  possesses  no  medicinal  powers;  but  from  its  property 
of  forming  a  jelly  with  a  large  proportion  of  water,  it  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  highly  nutritious, — a  popular  notion  in  which  we  do  not 
concur.  A  decoction  flavoured  with  sugar  and  spice,  or  wine,  is  an 
agreeable  drink  for  invalids,  but  is  not  much  used  in  England.* 

'Ab  powdered  salep  is  difficult  to  mix  spirit  of  wine,  then  adding  the  water  stul- 

with  water,  many  persons  fail  in  preparing  aenltf  and  boiling  the  mixture.     The  pro- 

this  decoction  ;  but  it  may  be  easily  man-  portions  are  powdereil   salep   1   dracum, 

aged  by  first  stirring  the  salep  with  a  little  spirit  IJ  fluid  drmchms,  water  |  a  pint. 
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VANILLA. 

Vanilla;^  F.  arid  Q.  VaniUe. 

Botanical  Origin — Vanilla  ptardfolia  Andrews — Indigenous  to 
the  hot  regions  (tierra  caliente)  of  Eastern  Mexico,  difiiised  by  cultiva- 
tion through  other  tropical  countries.  The  plant,  which  is  rather  fleshy 
and  has  large  greenish  inodorous  flowers,'  grows  in  moist,  shady  forests, 
climbing  the  trees  by  means  of  its  aerial  roots. 

History — The  Spaniards  found  vanilla  in  use  in  Mexico  as  a  condi- 
ment to  chocolate,  and  by  them  it  was  brought  to  Europe ;  but  it  must 
have  long  remained  very  scarce,  for  Clusius,  who  received  a  specimen 
in  1602  from  Morgan,  apothecary  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  described  it  as 
Lohua  ohUmgua  aromaticus,  without  being  in  the  least  aware  of  its 
native  coimtry  or  uses.'  In  the  Thesaurus  of  Hernandez  there  is  a 
figure  and  account  of  the  plant  under  the  name  of  Araco  aromatico,^ 

In  the  time  of  Pomet  (1694)  vanilla  was  imported  by  way  of  Spain, 
and  was  much  used  in  France  for  flavouring  chocolate  and  scenting 
tobacco.  It  had  a  place  in  the  materia  medica  of  the  London  Pharma- 
copoeia of  1721,  and  was  well  known  to  the  druggists  of  the  first  half 
of  the  18th  century,  after  which  it  seems  to  have  gradually  disappeared 
from  the  shops.  Of  late  times  it  has  been  imported  in  great  abundance, 
and  is  now  plentifully  used,  not  only  by  the  chocolate  manufacturer, 
but  also  by  tne  cook  and  confectioner. 

Cultivation — ^The  culture  of  vanilla  is  very  simple.  Shoots  about 
three  feet  long  having  been  fastened  to  trees,  and  scarcely  touching  the 
ground,  soon  strike  roots  on  to  the  bark,  and  form  plants  which  com- 
mence to  produce  friiit  in  three  years,  and  remain  productive  for  thirty 
to  forty. 

The  fertilization  of  the  flower  is  naturally  brought  about  by  insect 
agency.  This  was  practised  as  early  as  1830  by  Neumann  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris,  and  in  1837  by  Morren,^  the  director  of  the 
Botanical  Garden  of  Lifege,  since  which  the  production  of  the  pods  has 
been  successfully  carried  on  in  all  tropical  coimtries*  without  the  aid 
of  insects.  Even  in  European  forcing  houses  the  plant  produces 
fruits  of  full  size,  which  for  aroma  bear  comparison  with  those  of 
Mexico. 

In  vanilla  plantations  the  pods  are  not  allowed  to  arrive  at  com- 
plete maturity,  but  are  gathered  when  their  green  colour  begins  to 
change.  According  to  the  statements  of  De  Vriese,'  they  are  cWed  by 
a  rather  circuitous  process,  namely  by  exposing  them  to  heat  alternately 
uncovered,  and  wrapped  in  woollen  cloths,  whereby  they  are  artificially 

^  Diminative  of  the  Spanish  vaina,  a  pod  the  King  of  Spain  daring  the  previous 

or  capsnle.  century. 

' BeautifuUy figured  in Bergand  Schmidt's  ^  Ann,  qf  Nat,  Hist.  iii.  (1S39)  1. 

OjfUmeUe  Oewdehse,  xxxiii.  tab.  a  and  b  'In  Reunion  it  was  introduced  in  1839 

(1862).  by    Perrottet,   the    well-known  botanist. 

*  Exotica  (1605)  Hb.  iii.  c.  18.  72.  See  Delteil,  Etude  imr  la  VanaU,  Paris, 

*Eemm  Medicarum  Novce  HispanUx  Hie-  1874.  54  pages,  2  plates. 

muruBf  Romse,  1651.  p.  38.— The  original  '  De  Vanteljn,  teyden,   1856.  22,  with 

drawing  was  one  of  a  series  of  1260,  exe-  figures. 
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ripened,  and  acquire  their  ultimate  aroma  and  dark  hue.     They  are 
then  tied  together  into  small  bundles. 

In  Reunion  the  drying  of  the  pods  is  performed  since  1857  by 
dipping  them  previously  in  boiling  water. 

Description — The  fruit  when  fresh  is  of  the  thickness  of  the  little 
finger,  obscurely  triquetrous,  opening  longitudinally  by  two  unequal 
valves.  It  is  fleshy,  firm,  smooth,  and  plump ;  when  cut  transversely 
it  exudes  an  inodorous  slimy  juice,  abounding  in  spiculsB  of  oxalate  of 
calcium/  It  is  one-celled,  with  a  three-sided  cavity,  from  each  wall  of 
which  projects  a  two-branched  placenta,  each  branch  subdividing  into 
two  backward-curling  lobes.  There  are  thus  in  all  12  ridges,  which 
traverse  the  fruit  lengthwise,  and  bear  the  seeds.  Fine  hair>like 
papilldB  line  as  a  thick  fringe  the  three  angles  of  the  cavity,  and  secrete 
the  odorous  matter,  which  after  drying  is  difiused  through  the  whole 

Eod.  The  papillae  likewise  contain  drops  of  oil,  which  is  freely  absorbed 
y  the  paper  in  which  a  pod  is  wrapped.  That  the  odorous  matter  is 
not  resident  in  the  fleshy  exterior  mass  we  have  ascertained  by  slicing 
off*  this  portion  of  a  fresh  fruit  and  drying  it  separately ;  the  interior 
alone  proved  to  be  fragrant. 

The  vanilla  of  commerce  occurs  in  the  form  of  fleshy,  flexible, 
stick-like  pods,  3  to  ff  inches  long,  and  ^  to  yV  ^^  ^^  i^ch  wide,  of  a 
compressed  cylindrical  form,  attenuated  and  hooked  at  the  stalk  end. 
The  surface  is  finely  furrowed  lengthwise,  shining,  unctuous,  and  often 
beset  with  an  efflorescence  of  minute  colourleas  crystals.  The  pod  splits 
lengthwise  into  two  imequal  valves,  revealing  a  multitude  oi  minute, 
shining,  hard,  black  seeds  of  lenticular  form,  imbedded  in  a  viscid 
aromatic  juice. 

The  finest  vanilla  is  the  Mexican.  .  Bourbon  Vanilla,  which  is  the 
more  plentiful,  is  generally  shorter  and  less  intense  in  colour,  and  com- 
mands a  lower  price. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  inner  half  of  the  pericarp  contains 
about  20  vascular  bundles,  arranged  in  a  diffuse  ring.  The  epidermis 
is  formed  of  a  row  of  tabular  thick-walled  cells,  containing  a  granular 
brown  substance.  The  middle  layer  of  the  pericarp  is  composed  of 
large  thin-walled  cells,  the  outer  of  which  are  axially  extended,  while 
those  towards  the  centre  have  a  cubic  or  spherical  form.  All  contain 
drops  of  yellowish  fat  and  brown  granular  masses,  which  do  not  decidedly 
exhibit  the  reaction  of  tannin.  The  tissue  further  encloses  needles  of 
oxalate  of  calcium  and  prisms  of  vanillin. 

On  the  walls  of  the  outer  cells  of  the  pericarp  ^  are  deposited  spiral 
fibres,  which  occur  still  more  conspicuously  in  the  aerial  roots  and  in 
the  parenchyme  of  the  leaves  of  other  orchids.  The  placentae  are  coated 
with  delicati*,  thin-walled  cells. 

Chemical  Composition — Vanilla  owes  the  fragrance  for  which  it 
is  remarkable  to  Vanillin^  which  is  found  in  a  crystalline  state  in  the 
interior  or  on  the  surface  of  the  fruit,  or  dissolved  in  the  \'iscid  oily 

^  Tliis  juice  like  that  of  the  squiU  has  aii  statement  (first  made  by  Berg)  from  the 

irntating  efifect  on  the  skin,  a  fact  of  which  examination  of  very  aromatic  pods  prodaced 

the  cultivators  in  Mauritius  are  well  aware.  in  1871  at  Hillfield  House,  Keigate.     We 

-  Vanilla  |:rown  in  Europe  is  devoid  of  have  even  failed  in  finding  those  cells  in 

such  celli*.     \Vc  can  fully  corroborate  this  any  vanilla  of  recent  importation  (1878). 


0CH8 
is  constituted  according  to  the  formula  C^H^-^  OH  It  is  the  alde- 
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liquid  surrounding  the  seeds.  It  was  formerly  regarded  as  cinnamie  or 
benzoic  acid,  and  then  as  cumarin,  until  Gobley  (1858)  demonstrated  its 
peculiar  nature. 

The  admirable  researches  of  Tiemann  and  Haarmann  performed  in 
Hofmann's  laboratory  at  Berlin  (1874-1876)  have  shown  that  vanillin 

(CHO 

hyde  of  methyl-protocatechuic  acid,  and  like  other  aldehydes  yields  a 
crystallized  compound  with  the  bisulphites  of  alkalis.  This  is  obtained 
by  shaking  an  ethereal  extract  (e)  of  vanilla,  with  a  saturated  solution  of 
bisulphite  of  sodium.  The  vanillin  compound  remaining  in  aqueous 
solution  is  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  and  ether;  the  latter  on  evapora- 
tion affords  crystals  of  vanillin.  They  melt  at  81**,  and  may  be  sub- 
limed by  cautiously  heating  them.  Vanillin  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  and  requires  about  11  parts  of  it  at  100**  C.  for  solution;  it 
strikes  a  fine  dark  violet  with  perchloride  of  iron. 

The  said  chemists  have  further  demonstrated  that  vanillin  may  be 
formed  artificially.  In  the  sapwood  of  pines  there  occurs  a  substance 
called  Coniferin,  C^^H^^Os  +  2  HK),  first  observed  in  1861  by  Hartig. 
By  means  of  emulsin  coniferin  taking  up  H^O,  can  be  resolved  into 
sugar  and  another  crystallizable  substance:— Ci^H^^O^  +  BH}  =:(yB}^0^ 
+  C*®EP'0'.  The  second  substance  thus  derived  may  be  collected  by 
means  of  ether,  which  dissolves  neither  coniferin  nor  sugar.  By  oxidiz- 
ing it,  or  coniferin  itself,  by  bichromate  of  potassium  and  sulphuric 
acid.  Vanillin  is  obtained.  The  latter  has  been  for  sometime  manu- 
factured in  that  way  by  Tiemann,  but  now  eugenol  (see  p.  285)  is  used 
for  that  purpose.     Another  source  for  vanillin  is  benzoin  (p.  409). 

The  amount  of  vanillin  was  stated  by  Haarmann  and  Tiemann  to 
be  1*69  per  cent,  in  Mexican  vanillin,  from  1*9  to  2*48  in  the  Bourbon 
variety,  and  2*75  in  that  from  Java.  The  so-called  VaniUon  affords 
only  0*4  to  07  per  cent,  of  vanillin. 

From  the  above-mentioned  ethereal  solution  (e),  after  it  has  been 
deprived  of  vanillin,  vanillate  of  sodium  may  be  removed  by  a  dilute 
solution  of  carbonate  of  sodium.     On  acidulating  the  aqueous  solution 

C  OCH' 
crystals  of  vanillic  acid,  (?HV  OH       are  precipitated.    If  the  ether  of 

(  COOH 
the  solution  (e),  after  it  has  been  treated  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  is 
allowed  to  evaporate,  a  mixture  of  fatty  substances  and  a  resin  are 
obtained.     The  latter  has  a  peculiar  odour,  somewhat  suggestive  of 
castoreum;  vanillic  acid  is  almost  inodorous. 

Leutner  (1872)  also  found  in  vanilla  fatty  and  waxy  matter  11*8, 
resin  40,  gum  and  sugar  16*5  per  cent.;  and  obtained  by  incineration  of 
the  drug  4*6  per  cent,  of  ash. 

Production  and  Commerce — The  chief  seats  of  vanilla-production 
in  Mexico  are  the  slopes  of  the  Cordilleras,  north-west  of  Vera  Cruz, 
the  centre  of  the  culture  being  Jicaltepec,  in  the  vicinity  of  Nautla.* 
The  finest  specimens  were  contributed  in  1878  to  the  Paris  Exhibition 

*  Culture  du  vamlfier  an  Mexique^  in  the        W.  von  MuUer,  Reisen  in  ,  ,  ,  Mexico^  ii. 
Bevue  Colaniale,  ii.  (1849)  383-390;  also  J.         (Leipzig,  1864)  284-290. 
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from  Agapito,  Fonticilla,  Misantla,  Papantla,  also  from  TeziuUaD, 
province  of  Puebla,  There  are  likewise  " BaynUlales"  plantations  of 
vanilla,  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Cordilleras  in  the  State  of  Oaxaca, 
and  in  lesser  quantity  in  those  of  Tabasco,  Chiapas,  and  Yucatan.  The 
eastern  parts  of  Mexico  exported  in  1864,  by  way  of  Vera  Cruz  and 
Tampico,  about  20,000  kilo,  of  vanilla,  chiefly  to  Bordeaux.  Since 
then  the  production  seems  to  have  much  declined,  the  importation 
into  France  having  been  only  0,896  kilo,  in  1871,  and  1,938  in  1872.^ 

The  cultivation  of  vanilla  in  the  small  French  colony  of  Reunion  or 
Bourbon  (40  miles  long  by  27  miles  broad),  introduced  by  Marchant  in 
1817  from  Mauritius,  has  of  late  been  very  successful,  notwithstanding 
many  difficulties  occasioned  by  the  severe  cyclones  which  sweep  peri- 
odically over  the  island,  and  by  microscopic  fungi  which  greatly  injured 
the  plant.  In  1849  the  export  of  vanilla  from  Reunion  was  3  kilo- 
grammes, in  1877  it  reached  30,973  kilogrammes.  The  neighbouring 
i9land  of  Mauritius  also  produces  vanilla,  of  which  it  shipped  in  1872 
7,139  lbs.,  in  1877  the  quantity  was  20,481  lbs.  There  is  likewise  a 
very  extensive  cultivation  of  vanilla  in  Java. 

Vanilla  comes  into  the  market  chiefly  by  way  of  France,  which 
country,  according  to  the  official  statistics,  imported  in  1871,  29,914 
kUo.  (66,981  lbs.);  in  1872,  26,587  (58,643  lbs.);  in  1874  that  quantity 
amounted  to  34,906  kilo. 

Uses — ^Vanilla  has  long  ceased  to  be  used  in  medicine,  at  least  in 
this  country,  but  is  often  sold  bj'  druggists  for  flavouring  chocolate, 
ices,  creams,  and  confectionery. 


IRIDACE^. 

RHIZOMA   IRIDIS. 

Radix  Irklis  Florentincv;  0)^8  Root;  F.  Rxvcine  iVIHs; 

G.  VeilchenmnrzeL 

Botanical  Origin — This  drug  is  derived  from  three  species  of  /W«, 
namely: — 

1.  Iins  gei^manica  L.,  a  perennial  plant  with  beautiful  large  deep 
blue  flowers,  common  about  Florence  and  Lucca,  ascending  to  the 
region  of  the  chestnut.  It  is  also  found  dispersed  throughout  Central 
and  Southern  Europe,  and  in  Northern  India  and  Morocco;  and  is  one 
of  the  commonest  plants  of  the  gardens  round  London,  where  it  is 
known  as  the  Bhie  Flag, 

1.  /.  pallida  Lam.,  a  plant  differing  from  the  preceding  by  flowers 
of  a  delicate  pale  blue,  growing  wild  in  stony  places  in  Istria.  It  is 
abundant  about  Florence  and  Lucca  in  the  region  of  the  olive,  but  is  a 
doubtful  native. 

3.  /.  Jiorentlna  L.,  closely  allied  to  /.  pallida,  yet  bearing  large 
white  flowers,  is  indigenous  to  the  coast  region  of  Macedonia  and  the 
south-western  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  Hersek,  in  the  Gulf  of  Ismid, 
and  about  Adalia  in  Asia  Minor.     It  also  occurs  in  the  neighbourhood 

*  Documents  StatiHiqw>«  r^unis  par  rAdminuf ration  des  Dottanef  mr  le  Ccmmeree  de 
h  France  J  aniK^e  1872,  p.  64. 
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of  Florence  and   Lucca,  but  in  our  opinion  only  as  a  naturalized 
plantw^ 

These  three  species,  but  especially  /.  germanica  and  /.  pallida,  are 
cultivated  for  the  production  of  orris  root  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Florence.  They  are  planted  on  the  edges  of  terraces  and  on  waste, 
stony  places  contiguous  to  cultivated  ground.  /.  floreTvtvna  is  seldom 
found  beyond  the  precincts  of  villas,  and  is  far  less  common  than  the 
other  two. 

History — In  ancient  Greece  and  Bome,  orris  root  was  largely  used 
in  perfumery;  and  Macedonia,  Elis,  and  Corinth  were  famous  for  their 
unguents  of  iris.^  Theophrastus  and  Dioscorides  were  well  acquainted 
with  orris  root ;  the  latter,  as  weU  as  Pliny,  remarks  that  the  best  comes 
from  Illyricum,  the  next  from  Macedonia,  and  a  sort  still  inferior  from 
Libya;  and  that  the  root  is  used  as  a  perfume  and  medicine.  Visiani^ 
considers  that  Iris  germanica  is  the  Illyrian  iris  of  the  ancients,  which 
is  highly  probable,  seeing  that  throughout  Dalmatia  (the  ancient  Illyri- 
cum) that  species  is  plentiful,  and  /.  Jlorentina  and  /.  pallida  do  not 
occur.  At  what  period  the  two  latter  were  introduced  into  Northern 
Italy  we  have  no  direct  evidence,  but  it  was  probably  in  the  early 
middle  ages.  The  ancient  arms  of  Florence,  a  white  lily  or  iris  on  a  red 
shield,^  seem  to  indicate  that  that  city  was  famed  for  the  growth  of 
these  plants.  Petrus  de  Crescentiis'  of  Bologna,  who  flourished  in  the 
13th  century,  mentions  the  cultivation  of  the  white  as  well  as  of  the 
purple  iris,  and  states  at  what  season  the  root  should  be  collected  for 
medicinal  use. 

But  the  true  Illyrian  drug  was  held  to  be  the  best;  and  Valerius 
Cordus*  laments  that  it  was  being  displaced  by  the  Florentine,  though 
it  might  easily  be  obtained  through  the  Venetians. 

Orris  root  mixed  with  anise  was  used  in  England  as  a  perfume  for 
linen  as  early  as  1480  (p.  311),  under  which  date  it  is  mentioned  in  the 
Wardrobe  Accounts  of  Edward  IV. 

All  the  species  of  iris  we  have  named  were  in  cultivation  in  England 
in  the  time  of  Gerarde, — ^that  is,  the  latter  end  of  the  16th  century. 
The  starch  of  the  rhizome  was  formerly  reckoned  medicinal,  and  direc- 
tions for  its  preparation  are  to  be  found  in  the  Traicte  de  la  Chymie 
of  Le  Febvre,  i.  (1660)  310. 

Production — The  above-mentioned  species  of  iris  are  known  to  the 
Tuscan  peasantry  by  the  one  name  of  Oiaxjgiolo.  The  rhizomes  are 
collected  indiscriminately,  the  chief  quantity  being  doubtless  furnished 
by  the  two  more  plentiful  species,  /.  germanica  and  /.  pallida.  They 
are  dug  up  in  August,  are  then  peeled,  trimmed,  and  laid  out  in  the 


^  From  observations  made  at  Florence  in 
the  spring  of  1872,  I  am  led  to  re^d  the 
three  spices  here  named  as  quite  distinct. 
The  following  comparative  characters  are 
perhaps  worUi  recording  : — 

I.  germanica  —  flower-stem  scarcely  14 
timesas  tall  as  leaves ;  flowers  more  crowded 
than  in  /.  pallida^  varying  in  depth  of  colour 
Intt  never  pale  blue. 

/k  pallida — bracts  brown  and  scariose  ; 
flower-stem  twice  as  high  as  leaves. 

L ,^araUina — bracts  green  and  fleshy; 


flower-stem  short  as  in  /.  germanica;  is  a 
more  tender  plant  than  the  other  two,  and 
blossoms  a  little  later. — D.H. 

'  For  further  information,  consult  Bliim- 
ner,  Dk  gnoerbliche  TluUigheit  der  Volker 
des  klassischen  AUerthums,  1869.  67.  76.  83. 

^  Flora  Dalmaiica,  i.  (1842)  116. 

*  Dante,  Divina  comTtiedia,  cant,  xvi 

*  De  omnibus  agricuUurce  partihus^  BasiL 
1548.  219. 

*  Digpensatorium,  Norimb.  1529.  288. 
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sunshine  to  dry,  the  larger  bits  cut  off  being  reserved  for  replanting. 
At  the  establishment  of  Count  Strozzi,  founded  in  1806  at  Pontasieve 
near  Florence,  which  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  orris  distnct^  the  rhizomes, 
collected  from  the  peasants  by  itinerant  dealers,  are  separated  into 
different  qualities,  as  selected  (acelti)  and  sorts  {in  sorte),  and  are  ulti- 
mately offered  in  trade  either  entire,  or  in  small  bits  {frantv/mi), 
parings  (raspature),  powder  (polvere  di  giaggiolo  o  d*  ireos),  or 
manufactured  into  orris  peas. 

The  growing  of  orris  is  only  a  small  branch  of  industry,  the  crops 
being  a  sort  of  side-product,  but  it  is  nevertheless  shared  between  the 
tenant  and  landowner  as  is  usual  on  the  Tuscan  system  of  husbandry.' 

In  the  mountainous  neighbourhood  of  Verona,  the  rhizomes  of 
Oiglio  celeste  or  Oiglio  selvatico,  i.e.,  Iris  germanica,  are  collected  and 
chiefly  brought  to  the  small  places  of  Tregnano  and  lUasi,  north-east  of 
Verona.  The  peasants  distinguish  the  selected  long  roots  (radice  dritta), 
the  knotty  roots  {radice  groppo)  which  are  used  for  the  issue-peas,  and 
the  fragments  (scarto)  employed  in  perfumery. 

Some  orris  root  is  also  exported  from  Botzen  in  southern  TyroL 

Description. — The  rootstock  is  fleshy,  jointed  and  branching,  creep- 
ing horizontally  near  the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  is  formed  in  old 
plants  of  the  annual  joints  of  five  or  six  successive  years,  the  oldest  of 
which  are  evidently  in  a  state  of  decay.  These  joints  are  mostly 
dichotomous,  subcylindrical,  a  little  compressed  vertically,  gradually 
becoming  obconicaJ,  and  obtaining  a  maximum  size  when  about  three 
years  old.  They  are  3  to  4  inches  long  and  sometimes  more  than 
2  inches  thick.  Those  only  of  the  current  year  emit  leaves  from  their 
extremities.  The  rhizome  is  externally  yellowish-brown,  internally 
white  and  juicy,  with  an  earthy  smell  and  acrid  taste.  By  drying,  it 
gi-adually  acquires  its  pleasant  violet  odour,  but  it  is  said  not  to  attain 
its  maximum  of  fragrance  until  it  has  been  kept  for  two  years. 

We  have  carefully  compared  with  each  other  the  fresh  rhizomes  of 
the  three  species  under  notice,  but  are  not  able  to  point  out  any  definite 
character  for  distinguishing  them  apart. 

Dried  orris  root  as  found  in  the  shops  occurs  in  pieces  of  2  to  4 
inches  long,  and  often  as  much  as  1\  inches  wide.  A  full-sized  piece 
is  seen  to  consist  of  an  elongated,  irregularly  subconical  portion  emitting 
at  its  broader  end  one  or  two  (rarely  three)  branches  which,  having 
been  cut  short  in  the  process  of  trimming,  have  the  form  of  short,  broad 
cones,  attached  by  their  apices  to  the  parent  rootstock.  The  rootstock 
is  flattened,  somewhat  arched,  often  contorted,  shrunken  and  furrowed. 
The  lower  side  is  marked  with  small  circular  scars,  indicating  the  point 
of  insertion  of  rootlets.  The  brown  outer  bark  has  been  usually  entirely 
removed  by  peeling  and  paring ;  and  the  dried  rhizome  is  of  a  dull, 
opaque  white,  ponderous,  firm  and  compact.  It  has  an  agreeable  and 
delicate  odour  of  violets,  and  a  bitterish,  rather  aromatic  taste,  with 
subsequent  acridity. 

A  sort  of  orris  root  which  has  been  dried  without  the  removal  of 
the  outer  peel,  is  found  under  the  name  of  Irisa  in  the  Indian  bazaars, 
and  now  and  then  in  the  London  maiket.     It  is,  we  suppose,  the 

*  Groves,  Pharm,  Jotirn,  iii.  (1872)  229. — We  have  also  to  thank  him  for  information 
communicated  personally. 
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produce  of  Iris  gernianica  L.  (/.  nepaleiisis  Wall.),  which,  according  to 
Hooker,  is  cultivated  in  Kashmir.  Orris  root  of  rather  low  quality  is 
now  often  imported  from  Morocco ;  it  is  obtained,  we  believe,  exclusively 
from  /.  germanica. 

Microscopic  Structure — On  transverse  section,  the  white  bark 
about  2  mm.  broad,  is  seen  to  be  separated  by  a  fine  brown  line  from 
the  faintly  yellowish  woody  tissue.  The  latter  is  traversed  by 
numerous  vascular  bundles,  in  diSuse  and  irregular  rings,  and  exhibits 
here  and  there  small  shining  crystals  of  oxalate  of  calcium.  It  is 
made  up  uniformly  of  large  thick- walled  spherical  porous  cells,  loaded 
with  starch  granules,  which  are  oval,  rather  large  and  very  numerous ; 
prisms  of  calcium  oxalate  are  also  visible.  The  latter  were  noticed 
already  by  one  of  the  earliest  microscopic  observers,  Anton  van  Leeu- 
wenhoek,  about  the  year  1716.  The  spiral  vessels  are  small  and  run 
in  very  various  directions.  The  foregoing  description  is  applicable  to 
any  one  of  the  three  species  we  have  named. 

Chemical  Composition — When  orris  root  is  distilled  with  water, 
a  crystalline  substance,  called  Orris  Camphor,  is  found  floating  on  the 
aqueous  distillate.  This  substance,  which  we  first  obtained  from  the 
laboratory  of  Messrs.  Herrings  &  Co.  of  London,  is  yielded,  as  we  learn 
from  Mr.  Umney,  to  the  extent  of  0*12  per  cent. — that  is  to  say,  3  cwt. 
3  qrs.  23  lb.  of  rhizome  afibrded  of  it  8J  ounces.^  Messrs.  Schimmel  & 
Co.  of  Leipzig  also  presented  us  with  the  same  substance,  of  which  they 
obtain  usually  0*60  to  080  per  cent.  Orris  camphor  has  the  exquisite 
and  persistent  fragrance  of  the  drug ;  we  have  proved  ^  that  this  pre- 
sumed stearoptene  or  camphor  of  orris  root  consists  of  myristic  acid, 
C"H"0^  (see  page  508),impregnated  with  the  minute  quantity  of  essential 
oil  occurring  in  the  drug.  The  oil  itself  would  appear  not  to  preexist 
in  the  living  root,  but  to  be  formed  on  drying  it. 

By  exhausting  orris  root  with  spirit  of  wine,  a  soft  brownish  resin  is 
obtained,  together  with  a  little  tannic  matter.  The  resin  has  a  slightly 
acrid  taste ;  the  tannin  strikes  a  green  colour  with  persalts  of  iron. 

Commerce — Orris  root  is  shipped  from  Leghorn,  Trieste  and 
Mogador, — from  the  last-named  port  to  the  extent  in  1876  of 
834  cwt.*  There  are  no  data  to  show  the  total  imports  into  Great 
Britain.  France  imported  in  the  year  1870  about  50  tons  of  orris 
root. 

Uses — Freijuently  employed  as  an  ingredient  in  tooth-powders,  and 
in  France  for  making  issue-peas;  but  the  chief  application  is  as  a 
perfume. 

CROCUS. 

Croci  stigTiiata;  Saffron*;  F.  and  G.  Saffran. 

Botanical  Origin — Crocus  satimis  L.,  a  small  plant  with  a  fleshy 
bulb-like  corm  and  grassy  leaves,  much  resembling  the  common  Spring 

*  The  produce  of  some  previous  opera-  '  Consular  Reports,  1876.  1416. 

tioDB,  in  which  23  cwt  of  orris  was  distilled,  *  The  word  Saffron  is  derived  from  the 

ftffooded  but  little  over  one-tenth  per  cent  Arabic  A^far,  yellow. 

*Pharm.  Joum.  yii.  (1876)  130. 
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Crocus  o£  the  gardens,  but  blassoming  in  the  autumn.  It  has  an  elegant 
purple  flower,  with  a  large  orange-red  stigma,  the  three  pendulous 
divisions  of  which  are  protruded  beyond  the  perianth. 

The  Saffron  Crocus  is  supposed  to  be  indigenous  to  Greece,  Asia 
Minor,  and  perhaps  Persia,  but  it  has  been  so  long  under  cultivation  in 
the  East  that  its  primitive  home  is  somewhat  doubtful.^ 

History — Saffron,  either  as  a  medicine,  condiment,  perfume,  or  dye» 
has  been  highly  prized  by  mankind  from  a  remote  period,  and  has 
played  an  importaiit  part  in  the  history  of  commerce. 

Under  the  Hebrew  name  Carcdm,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  root 
of  the  word  Crocus,  the  plant  is  alluded  to  by  Solomon ;  *  and  as  Kporo;, 
bv  Homer,  Hippocrates,  Theophrastus,  and  Theocritus.  Virgil  and 
Cfolumella  mention  the  saffron  of  Mount  Tmolus ;  the  latter  also  names 
that  of  Corycus  in  Cilicia,  and  of  Sicily,  both  which  localities  are 
alluded  to  as  celebrated  for  the  drug  by  Dioscorides  and  Pliny. 

Saffron  was  an  article  of  traffic  on  the  Red  Sea  in  the  first  century ; 
and  the  author  of  the  Periplus  remarks  that  KpoKog  is  exported  from 
Egypt  to  Southern  Arabia,  and  from  Barygaza  in  the  gulf  of  Cam- 
bay.  It  was  well  known  under  the  name  kv/nJcv/mck  to  the  earlier 
Hindu  writers. 

It  was  cultivated  at  Derbend  and  Ispahan  in  Persia,  and  in  Trans- 
oxania  in  the  10th  century,*  whence  it  is  not  improbable  the  plant  was 
carried  to  China,  for  according  to  the  Chinese  it  came  thither  from  the 
country  of  the  Mahomedans.  Chinese  writers  have  recorded  that 
under  the  Yuen  dynasty  (a.d.  1280-1368),  it  became  the  custom  to  mix 
Sa-fa-lang  (Saffron)  with  food." 

There  is  evidence  to  show  that  saffron  was  a  cultivated  production 
of  Spain  ®  as  early  as  A.D.  961 ;  yet  it  is  not  so  mentioned,  but  only  as  an 
eastern  drug,  by  St.  Isidore,  archbishop  of  Seville  in  the  7th  century. 
As  to  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  it  is  commonly  said  that  the  saffron 
crocus  was  introdued  into  these  countries  by  the  Crusaders.  Porchaires, 
a  French  nobleman,  is  stated  to  have  brought  some  bulbs  to  Avignon 
towards  the  end  of  the  14th  century,  and  to  have  commenced  the 
cultivation  in  the  Comtat  Venaissin,  where  it  existed  down  to  recent 
times.  About  the  same  time,  the  growing  of  saffron  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  by  the  same  person  into  the  district  of  G&tinais,  south 
of  Paris.^  At  that  period,  saffron  was  one  of  the  productions  of  Cyprus,^ 
with  which  island  France  was  then,  through  the  princes  of  Lusignan, 
particularly  related. 

During  the  middle  ages,  the  saffron  cultivated  at  San  Gemignano  in 
Tuscany  was  an  importaiit  article  of  exportation  to  Genoa."    That  of 


^  Chappellier  has  pointed  out  that 
Crocus  acUivus  L.  is  unknown  in  a  wild 
state,  and  that  it  hardly  ever  produces  seed 
even  though  artificially  fertilized  ;  and  has 
ar^ed  from  these  facts  that  it  is  probably  a 
hybrid. — Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  hot.  de,  France, 
XX.  (1853)  191. 

2  Canticles,  ch.  iv.  14. 

'  Lassen,  Indisc/ie  A  Herlhuinshunde,  iii. 
(1857)52. 

"*  Istachri,  Buch  der  Ldnder,  ubersetzt 
von  Mordtmann,  87.  93.  124.  126  ;  Edrisi, 
C€ographie,  trad,  par  Jaubert,  168.  192. 


*  Bretschneider,  Chinese  Botanical  Works, 
Foochow,  1870.  15. 

®  Le  CaXendi'ier  de  Cordoue  de  Vannie 
961,  Leyde,  1873.  33.  109. 

^  Conrad  et  Waldmann,  Traiti  du  Sa/i'an 
du  Gdtinais,  Paris,  1846.  (23  pages; — no 
authority  quoted). 

*  De  Mas  Latrie,  Hist,  de  Vile  de  Chyprt, 
iii.  498. 

^  Bourquelot,  Foires  de  la  Champagne, 
Mein.  de  TAcad.  des  inscript.  ct  oeUes- 
lettres  de  1  lublitut,  v.  (1865)  286. 
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Aquila  in  the  Abruzsd  was  also  famous,  and  used  to  be  distinguished  in 
price-lists  till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century;  the  culture  of 
safl&x)n  is  still  going  on  there  to  a  small  extent.'  The  growing  of 
safiron  in  Sicily,  which  was  noticed  even  by  Columella,  is  carried 
on  to  the  present  day,  but  the  quantity  produced  is  insufficient 
even  for  home  consumption.^  In  Germany  and  Switzerland,  where 
a  more  rigorous  climate  must  have  increased  the  difficulties  of  culti- 
vation, the  production  of  saffiron  was  an  object  of  industry  in  many 
localities.^ 

The  safiron  crocus  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  England 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  (a.d.  1327-1377).*  Two  centuries  later 
English  saffiron  was  even  exported  to  the  Continent,  for  in  a  priced  list  of 
the  spices  sold  by  the  apothecaries  of  the  north  of  France,  A.D.  1565-70, 
mention  is  made  of  three  sorts  of  saffron,  of  which  "Safren  d'Engleterre'* 
is  the  most  valuable.'  It  was  evidently  produced  in  considerable  quan- 
tities, for  in  1682  we  find  in  the  tariflr  of  the  "Apotheke"  of  Celle, 
Hanover,  crocus  austriacus  optimus,  and  Crocus  commwriis  anglicua,^ 

In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  (1723-28),  the  cultivation  of 
saffron  was  carried  on  in  what  is  described  by  a  contemporary  writer  ^ 
as — *'  all  that  large  tract  of  ground  that  lies  between  Sistffiron  Walden 
and  Cambridge,  m  a  circle  of  about  10  miles  diameter."  The  same 
writer  remarks  that  safiron  was  formerly  grown  in  several  other  counties 
of  England.  The  cultivation  of  the  crocus  about  Saffron  Walden,  which 
was  in  full  activity  when  Norden®  wrote  in  1594,  had  ceased  in  1768, 
and  about  Cambridge  at  nearly  the  same  time."  Yet  the  culture  must 
have  lingered  in  a  few  localities,  for  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century  a  little  English  saffron  was  still  brought  every  year  from 
Cambridgeshire  to  London,  and  sold  as  a  choice  drug  to  those  who  were 
willing  to  pay  a  high  price  for  it. 

Saffron  was  employed  in  ancient  times  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
at  the  present  day.  It  entered  into  all  sorts  of  medicines,  both  internal 
and  external ;  and  it  was  in  common  use  as  a  colouring  and  flavouring 
ingredient  of  various  dishes  for  the  table,  The  drug,  from  its  inevitable 
costliness,  has  been  liable  to  sophistication  from  the  earliest  times. 
Both  Dioscorides  and  Pliny  refer  to  the  frauds  practised  on  it,  the 
latter  remarking — " adidteixUur  nihil  cequi" 

During  the  middle  ages  the  severest  enactments  were  not  only  made, 
but  were  actually  carried  into  effect,  against  those  who  were  guilty  of 
sophisticating  safiron,  or  even  of  possessmg  the  article  in  an  adulterated 
state.  Thus  at  Pisa,  in  A.D.  1305,  the  fu/ndacaHi,  or  keepers  of  the 
public  warehouses,  were  required  by  oatn  and  heavy  penalties  to  de- 
noimce  the  owners  of  any  falsified  saffron  consigned  to  their  custody.** 


*  Groves,  Pharm.  Joum,  vi.  (1876)  216. 
3  Inzenga,  in  Annali  d*  Agrkoltura  Sici- 

liana,  I  (1861)  61. 

«  Tragas,  De  Stirpium,  etc.  1552,  p.  763 ; 
Ochfl,  Oeschichte  der  Stadt  und  Landschaft 
BoBd,  iii.  (1819)  189. 

*  Morant,  Hiat,  and  ArUiq*  of  Essex,  ii. 
(1768)  546. 

*  Tie  other  sorts  are  **Safren  Calulome  " 
and  **Scifren  NoorL  " — A  rchivesg^n^aUs  du 
Pas  de  Calais,  quoted  by  Dorvault,  Revue 
pAarmocett/igue  de  1868.  p.  58. 


«  Pharm,  Joum,  vi.  (1876)  lCy23. 

7  Douglass,  PhiL  Trans,  Nov.  1728.666. 

^  Description  of  Essex,  Camden  Society, 
1840.  8. 

^  Morant,  op,  cU, ;  Lysons,  Magna  Bri- 
tannics,  voL  ii.  pt.  i.  (1808)  36.  Lysons 
records  that  at  Fulboum,  a  village  near 
Cambridge,  there  had  been  no  tithe  of  saff- 
ron since  1774. 

^0  Bonaini,  Statuti  inedUi  deUa  ciUd  di 
PisadiUxii,  alxiv,  secoh,  iii.  (1867)  101. 
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The  Pepperers  of  London  about  the  same  period  were  also  held  respon- 
sible to  check  dishonest  tampering  with  saifron.^ 

In  France,  an  edict  of  Henry  II.,  of  18th  March,  1550,  recites  the 
advantages  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  sadron  in  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  enacts  the  confiscation  and  burning  of  the  drug  when 
falsified,  and  corporal  punishment  of  offenders.^ 

The  authorities  in  Germany  were  far  more  severe.  A  Safi*anschau 
(Saffron  inspection)  was  established  at  Nuremberg  in  1441,  in  which 
year  13  lb.  of  saffron  was  publicly  burnt  at  the  Schonen  Brunnen  in 
that  city.  In  1444,  Jobst  Findeker  was  burnt  together  with  his  adul- 
terated saffron!  And  in  1456,  Hans  Kolbele,  Lienhart  Frey,  and  a 
woman,  implicated  in  falsifying  saffron,  were  buried  alive.  The 
Safranachau  was  still  in  vigour  as  late  as  1591 :  but  new  regulations 
for  the  inspection  of  saffron  were  passed  in  1613.*  There  was  also  in 
the  same  city  a  Geivili^zschccu,  or  Spice-inspection,  from  1441  to  1797. 
Similar  inspections  were  established  in  most  German  towns  during  the 
middle  ages. 

Description — The  flower  of  the  saffron  crocus  has  a  style  3  to  4 
inches  long,  which  in  its  lower  portion  is  colourless,  and  included  within 
the  tube  of  the  perianth.  In  its  upper  part  it  becomes  yellow,  and 
divides  into  three  tubular,  filiform,  orange-red  stigmas,  each  about  an 
inch  in  length.  The  stigmas  expand  towards  their  ends,  and  the  tube 
of  which  they  consist  is  toothed  at  the  edge  and  slit  on  its  inner  side. 
The  stigma  is  the  only  part  officinal,  and  alone  is  rich  in  colouring 
matter. 

Commercial  saffron  (Hay  Saffron  of  the  druggists)  is  a  loose  mass  of 
thread-like  stigmas,  which  when  unbroken  are  united  in  threes  at  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  yellow  style.  It  is  unctuous  to  the  touch,  tough 
and  flexible ;  of  a  deep  orange-red,  peculiar  aromatic  smell,  and  bitter 
and  rather  pungent  taste.  It  is  hygroscopic  and  not  easily  pulverized ; 
it  loses  by  drying  at  100**  C.  about  12  per  cent,  of  moisture,  which  it 
quickly  reabsorbs.* 

The  colouring  power  of  saffron  is  very  remarkable :  we  have  found 
that  a  single  grain  rubbed  to  fine  powder  with  a  little  sugar  will  impart 
a  distinct  tint  of  yellow  to  700,000  grains  (10  gallons)  of  water. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  tissue  of  the  stigma  consists  of  very 
thin,  sinuous,  closely-felted,  thread-shaped  cells,  and  small  spiral  vessels. 
The  yellow  colouring  matter  penetrates  the  whole,  and  is  partly  de- 
posited in  granules.  The  microscope  likewise  exhibits  oil-drops,  and 
small  lumps,  probably  of  a  solid  fat.  Large  isolated  pollen  grains  are 
also  present. 

Chemical  Composition — The  splendid  colouring  matter  of  saffron 
has  long  been  known  as  Polychroit;  but  in  1851  Quadrat,  who  instituted 
some  fresh  researches  on  the  drug,  gave  it  the  name  of  Crocin,  which  was 

^"KxXey^  Memorials  of  London  and  London  •*  Eight  lota  of  saffron  weighing  in  toto 

Life  in  the  \Zth,  \^th,  and  I5th  centuries^  61  lb.,  dried  at  various  times  during  the 

1868.  120.  course  of  nine  years,  lost  7  lb.  21  oz.,  i.e. 

'^  De  la  Mare,  Traits  de  la  Police,  Paris,  11*7    per    cent. — (Laboratory   records    of 

iii.  (1719)  428.  Messrs.  Allen  &  Hanburys,  Plough  Conrt, 

*  J.  F.  Roth,  Gesehichfe  des  Niirnbergi-  Lombard  Street ) 
schen  Handels,  1800-1802,  iv,  221. 
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also  adopted  in  1858  by  Rochleder.  Weiss  in  1867^  has  shown  that  it 
is  a  glucoside,  for  which  he  retains  the  name  of  Polychroit,  while  the 
new  colouring  matter  which  results  from  its  decomposition  he  terms 
Gro&m.    It  agrees  with  the  Crocetin  of  Rochleder. 

Polychroit  was  prepared  by  Weiss  in  the  following  manner  :^  safiron 
was  treated  with  ether,  by  which  fat,  wax,  and  essential  oil  were 
removed  ;  and  it  was  then  exhausted  with  water.  From  the  aqueous 
solution,  gummy  matters  and  some  inorganic  salts  were  precipitated  by 
strong  alcohol.  After  the  separation  of  these  substances,  polychroit  was 
precipitated  by  addition  of  ether.  Thus  obtained,  it  is  an  orange-red, 
viscid,  deliquescent  substance,  which,  dried  over  sulphuric  acid,  becomes 
brittle  and  of  a  fine  ruby  colour.  It  has  a  sweetish  taste,  but  is  devoid 
of  odour,  readily  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine  or  water,  and  sparingly  in 
absolute  alcohol.  By  dilute  acids,  it  is  decomposed  into  Crodn,  sugar, 
and  an  aromatic  volatile  oil  having  the  smell  of  saffron.  Weiss  gives 
the  following  formula  for  this  decomposition : — 

polychroit  crocin  essential  oil  sugar 

Crocin  is  a  red  powder,  insoluble  in  ether,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol, 
and  precipitable  from  this  solution  on  addition  of  ether.  It  is  only 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  freely  in  an  alkaline  solution,  from  which 
an  acid  precipitates  it  in  purple- red  flocks.  Strong  sulphuric  and  nitric 
acids  occasion  the  same  colours  as  with  polychroit;  the  former  producing 
deep  blue,  changing  to  violet  and  brown,  and  the  latter  green,  yellow, 
and  finally  brown.  It  is  remarkable  that  hydrocarbons  of  the  benzol 
class  do  not  dissolve  the  colouring  matter  of  safiron. 

The  oil  obtained  by  decomposing  crocin  is  heavier  than  water ;  it 
boils  at  about  209°  C,  and  is  easily  altered, — even  by  water.  It  is 
probably  identical  with  the  volatile  oil  obtainable  to  the  extent  of  one 
per  cent,  from  the  drug  itself,  and  to  which  its  odour  is  due. 

Safiron  contains  sugar  (glucose  ?),  besides  that  obtained  by  the 
decomposition  of  polychroit.  The  drug  leaves  after  incineration  6  to  6 
per  cent,  of  ash. 

Production  and  Commerce — In  France  the  cultivation  is  carried 
on  by  small  peasant  proprietors;  the  fiowers  are  collected  at  the  end  of 
September  or  in  the  beginning  of  October.  The  stigmas  are  quickly 
taKen  out,  and  immediately  dried  on  sieves  over  a  gentle  fire,  to  which 
they  are  exposed  for  only  half  an  hour.  According  to  Dumesnil*  7,000 
to  8,000  fiowers  are  required  for  yielding  500  grammes  (17^  oz.)  of 
fresh  saffron,  which  by  drying  is  reduced  to  100  grammes. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  price  of  saffron,  its  cultivation  is  by  no 
means  always  profitable,  from  the  many  difficulties  by  which  it  is 
attended.  Besides  occasional  injury  from  weather,  the  bulbs  are  often 
damaged  by  parasitic  fungi  as  stated  by  Duhamel  in  1728^  and  again 
by  Montague  in  1848.* 

The  most  considerable  quantity  of  saffron  is  now  produced  in  Spain, 
namely  in  Lower  Arragon,  in  Novelda  near  Alicante,  in  the  province 

^  Wiggers  and  Husemann,  Jahresberichl  '  Mim,  de  VAcad.  des  Sciences^  1728.  p. 

for  1868.  35.  100. 

^BuUeUn  de  la  SociiU  impiricde  d^accli-  ^  Elude  microffraphique  de  la  maladie  du 

MOlolJOM,  Avril,  1869.  Sqfran,  connue  wus  le  nom  de  tacon. 
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Albacete  (Northern  Murcia),  in  La  Mancha,  near  Huelva,  and  also  near 
Palma  in  the  island  of  Mallorca.  It  is  broue^ht  into  commerce  as 
Alicante  and  Valencia  Saffron.  The  quantity  of  safiron  exported  from 
Spain  in  1864  was  valued  at  £190,062 ;  in  1865,  £135,316 ;  in  1866, 
£47,083.     The  drug  was  chiefly  exported  to  France.^ 

French  saffron,  which  enjoys  a  better  reputation  for  purity  than  the 
Spanish,  is  cultivated  in  the  arrondissement  of  Pithiviers-en-Q&iinais, 
in  the  department  of  the  Loiret,  which  district  annually  furnishes  a 
quantity  valued  at  1,500,000  (£60,000)  to  1,800,000  francs.*  The 
exports  of  France  in  1875  were  97,021  kilogrammes,  84,337  of  which 
being  imported  from  Spain. 

In  Austria,  Maissau,  north-east  of  Ki*ems  on  the  Danube,  still 
produces  excellent  saffron,  though  only  to  a  very  small  extent;  the 
district  was  formerly  celebrated  for  the  drug.  Saffron  is  produced  in 
considerable  quantity  in  Ghayn,  an  elevated  mountain  region  separating 
Western  Afghanistan  from  Persia.'  A  very  little  of  inferior  quality 
is  collected  at  Pampur  in  Kashmir,  under  heavy  imposts  of  the 
Maharaja.*  Saffron  is  also  cultivated  in  some  districts  of  China 
Finally,  the  cultivation  has  been  introduced  into  the  United  States, 
and  a  little  saffron  is  collected  by  the  Qerman  inhabitants  of  Lancaster 
County,  Pennsylvania."  But  in  almost  all  countries  the  cultivation  of 
saffron  is  on  the  decline,  and  in  very  many  districts  has  altogether 
ceased. 

The  imports  of  saflfron  into  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  in  1870 
to  43,950  lb.,  valued  at  £95,690.  The  article  is  largely  exported  to 
India,  but  there  are  no  general  statistics  to  show  the  amount.  Bombay 
imported  in  the  year  1872-73,  21,994  lb,  value  £35,115.*  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  now  Spanish  saffron  finds  regularly  its  way  to  India. 

Uses — Saffi'on  is  of  no  value  for  any  medicinal  effects,  and  retains 
a  place  in  the  pharmacopoeia  solely  on  the  ground  of  its  utility  as  a 
colouring  agent.  A  peculiar  preference  for  it  as  a  condiment  exists  in 
various  countries,  but  especially  in  Austria,  Germany  and  some  districts 
of  Switzerland.  This  predilection  prevails  even  in  England — at  least 
in  Cornwall,  where  the  use  of  saff'ron  for  colouring  cakes  is  still 
common.  Saffron  is  largely  used  by  the  natives  of  India  in  religious 
rites,  in  medicine  and  for  the  colouring  and  flavouring  of  food. 

As  a  dye-stuff*  saffron  is  no  longer  employed,  at  least  in  this  country, 
its  use  having  been  superseded  by  less  costly  substances. 

Adulteration — Saffron  is  often  adulterated,  but  the  frauds  prac- 
tised on  it  are  not  difficult  of  detection.  Sometimes  the  falsification 
consists  in  the  addition  of  florets  of  Calendula  dyed  with  logwood,  or 
of  safflower,  or  the  stamens  of  the  saffron  crocus,  any  of  whicn  may  be 
detected  if  a  small  pinch  of  the  drug  be  dropped  on  the  surface  of  warm 
water,  when  the  peculiar  form  of  the  saffron  stigma  will  at  once  become 
evident 

^Statistical    Tables   relating  to    Foreiyn  Punjab  Products,  i.   (1868)  449.— PAarni. 

Countries  (Blue  Book)  1870.  286.  289.  Journ.  vi.  (1875)  279. 

3  Dumosnil,  I.  c,  *  Proc.  of  the  American  Phann,  Assoc 

8  Bellew.  J'\om  tJie  Indus  to  tJie  Tigris,  1866.  254. 

Lond.  1874.  304.  ^Annual  Statemeid  of  the    Trade  and 

*HUgel,/C<McAmir,ii.(  1840)  274. —Powell,  Navigation  of  the  Presidency  €f  Bombay 

for  1872-73.  pt  ii.  30. 
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Another  adulteration  of  late  much  practised,  and  not  always  easy  to 
detect  by  the  eye,  consists  in  coating  genuine  saffron  with  carbonate  of 
lime,  previously  tinged  orange-red.  If  a  few  shreds  of  such  safiron  be 
placed  on  the  surface  of  water  in  a  wineglass  and  gently  stirred,  the 
water  will  immediately  become  turbid,  and  the  carbonate  of  lime  will 
detach  itself  as  a  white  powder  and  subside.  Saffron  thus  adulterated 
will  freely  effervesce  when  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is  dropped  upon  it. 
We  have  examined  Alicante  Saffron,  the  weight  of  which  had  been 
increased  more  than  20  per  cent,  by  this  fraudulent  admixture.  The 
earthy  matter  employed  in  sophisticating  saffron  is  said  to  be  some- 
times emery  powder,  rendered  adherent  by  honey.  We  have  found 
that  adulterated  with  carbonate  of  lime  to  leave  from  12  to  28  per  cent, 
of  ash.* 


PALM^. 

SEMEN    AREC^. 

Nucea  Arecce  vd  Betel ;  Areca  Nuts,  Betel  Nuts ;  F.  Semence  ov,  Noix 

dJArec;  G.  Arekanilsse,  Betelnilsse. 

Botanical  Origin — Areca  Catechu  L.,  a  most  elegant  palm,'  with  a 
straight  smooth  trunk,  40  to  50  feet  high  and  about  20  inches  in  circum- 
ference. The  inflorescence  is  arranged  on  a  branching  spadix,  with  the 
male  flowers  on  its  upper  portion  and  the  female  near  its  base.  The 
.  tree  is  cultivated  in  the  Malayan -Archipelago,  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
Indian  Peninsula,  Ceylon,  Indo-China  and  uie  Phillippines.  It  is  pro- 
bably indigenous  to  the  fii-st-named  region. 

History — The  Areca  palm  is  mentioned  in  the  Sanskrit  writings  as 
Ouvdca.  It  is  called  in  Chinese  Pin-lang,  a  name  apparently  derived 
from  Pinang,  a  designation  for  the  tree  in  the  Malay  Islands,  whence 
the  Chinese  anciently  derived  their  supply  of  the  seeds.  The  oldest 
Chinese  work  to  mention  the  pin-lang  is  the  San-fu-huang-tu^  a 
description  of  Chang-an,  the  capital  of  the  Emperor  Wu-ti,  B.c.  140--86. 
It  is  there  stated  that  after  the  conquest  of  Yunnan,  B.c.  Ill,  some  re- 
markable trees  and  plants  of  the  south  were  taken  to  the  capital,  and 
among  them  more  than  100  pin-lang,which  were  planted  in  the  imperial 
gardens.  Bretschneider,'  to  whose  researches  we  are  indebted  for  this 
information,  cites  several  other  Chinese  works,  from  the  first  century 
downwards,  showing  that  areca  nuts  were  brought  from  the  then  un- 
subdued provinces  of  Southern  China,  the  Malayan  Archipelago  and 
India.  The  custom  of  presenting  areca  nut  to  a  guest  is  alluded  to  in 
a  work  of  the  4th  century. 

The  Arabian  writera,  as  for  instance  Ibn  Batuta,  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  areca  nut,  which  they  called  Fdfal,  and  with  the  Indian  custom 
of  masticating  it  with  lime. 

Areca  nut, though  held  in  great  estimation  among  Asiatics  as  a  masti- 
catory, and  supposed  to  strengthen  the  gums,  sweeten  the  breath  and 

*  Sdence  Papers,  368.  '  On  the  fdudy  of  Chinese  botanical  works, 

^Bentley  and  Trimen,   Medic,    Plants,        Foochow,  1870.  27. 
p«rt21(1877). 
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improve  digestion,  has  not  until  recently  been  regarded  as  possessing 
any  particular  medicinal  powers  beyond  those  of  a  mild  astringenlJ 
It  has  often  been  administered  as  a  vermifuge  to  dogs,  and  in  India  and 
China  is  ^ven  with  the  same  intent  to  the  human  subject.  Some  suc- 
cessful trials  recently  made  of  it  for  the  expulsion  of  tapeworm  have 
led  to  it  being  included  in  the  Additions  to  the  British  Pnarmacopma 
of  1867,  published  in  1874. 

Description — The  areca  palm  produces  a  smooth  ovoid  fruit,  of  the 
size  of  a  small  hen's  egg,  slightly  pointed  at  its  upper  end,  and  crowned 
with  the  remains  of  the  stigmas.  Its  exterior  consists  of  a  thick  pericarp, 
at  first  fleshy,  but,  when  quite  mature,  composed  of  fine  stringy  fibres 
running  lengthwise,  with  much  coarser  ones  below  them.  This  fibrous 
coat  is  consolidated  into  a  thin  crustaceous  shell  or  endocarp,  which 
surrounds  the  solitary  seed.  The  latter  has  the  shape  of  a  veiy  short 
rounded  cone,  scarcely  an  inch  in  height ;  it  is  depressed  at  the  centre 
of  the  base,  and  has  frequently  a  tuft  of  fibres  on  one  side  of  the  depres- 
sion, indicating  its  connexion  with  the  pericarp.  The  testa^  which  seems 
to  be  partially  adherent  to  the  endocarp,  is  obscurely  defined,  and  insepa- 
rable from  the  nucleus.  Its  surface  is  conspicuously  marked  with  a  net- 
work of  veins,  running  chiefly  from  the  nilum.  When  a  seed  is  split 
open,  it  is  seen  that  these  veins  extend  downwards  into  the  white 
albumen,  reaching  almost  to  its  centre,  thus  giving  the  seed  a  strong 
resemblance  both  in  structure  and  appearance  to  a  nutmeg.  The  embryo, 
which  is  small  and  conical,  is  seated  at  the  base  of  the  seed.  Areca  nuts 
are  dense  and  ponderous,  and  very  difficult  to  break  or  cut.  They  have 
when  freshly  broken  a  weak  cheesy  0(iour,  and  taste  slightly  astringent 

Microscopic  Structure — The  white  horny  albumen  is  made  up  of 
large  thick-walled  cells,  loaded  with  an  albuminoid  matter,  which  on 
addition  of  iodine  assumes  a  brown  hue.  The  cell- walls  display  large 
pores,  the  structure  of  which,  after  boiling  in  caustic  ley,  becomes  clearly 
evident  in  polarized  light.  The  brown  tissue  which  runs  into  the  albu- 
men is  of  loose  texture,  and  resembles  the  corresponding  structure  in  a 
nutmeg.  The  thin  walls  of  its  cells  are  marked  with  fine  spiral  stria- 
tions,  and  in  this  tissue,  as  well  as  on  the  brown  surface  of  the  seed, 
delicate  spiral  vessels  are  scattered.  All  the  brown  cells  assume  a  rich 
red  if  moistened  with  caustic  ley,  and  a  dingy  green  with  ferric 
chloride. 

Chemical  Composition — We  have  exhausted  the  powder  of  the 
seeds,  previously  dried  at  100°  C,  with  ether ;  and  thereby  obtained  a 
colaivrless  solution,  which  after  evaporation  left  an  oily  liquid,  concreting 
on  cooling.  This  fatty  matter,  representing  14  per  cent,  of  the  seed, 
was  thoroughly  crystalline  and  melted  at  39°  C.  By  saponification  we 
obtained  from  it  a  crystalline  fatty  acid  fusing  at  41°  C,  which  may 
consequently  be  a  mixture  of  lauric  and  myristic  acids.  Some  of  the 
fatty  matter  was  boiled  with  water:  the  water  on  evaporation  afibrded 
an  extremely  small  trace  of  tannin  but  no  crystals,  which  had  catechin 
been  present  should  have  been  left. 

*  J.    J.    Berlu,    The   Treasury  of  Dnign  a  nutmeg  in  sliape,  in  chewing  turns  red  ; 

Unlocked^   London,  1724,   no    doubt    had  it  is  said  they  will  make  one  drunk  .  .  .  . 

before  him  the  areca  nuts  in  speaking  of  but  I  could  never  find  it. " 
^*NuceH  indic(B  (see  also  p.  603,  note  2),  like 
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The  powdered  Heeds  which  had  been  treated  with  ether  were  then 
exhausted  by  cold  spirit  of  wine  ('832),  which  afforded  1477  per  cent, 
(reckoned  on  the  original  seeds)  of  a  red  amorphous  tannic  matter, 
which  after  drying,  proved  to  be  but  little  soluble  in  water,  whether  cold 
or  boiling.  Submitting  to  destructive  distillation,  it  SiSoYdedPyroeatcchin. 
Its  aqueous  solution  is  not  altered  by  feiTous  sulphate,  unless  an  alkali 
is  added,  when  it  assumes  a  violet  hue,  with  separation  of  a  copious 
dark  purplish  precipitate.  On  addition  of  a  ferric  salt  in  minute  quan- 
tity to  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  tannic  matter,  a  fine  green  tint  is 
produced,  quickly  turning  brown  by  a  further  addition  of  the  test,  and 
violet  by  an  alkaJi.     An  abundant  dark  precipitate  is  also  formed. 

The  seeds  having  been  exhausted  by  both  ether  and  spirit  of  wine, 
were  treated  with  water,  which  removed  from  them  chiefly  mucilage 
precipitable  by  alcohol.  The  alcohol  thus  used  afforded  on  filtration 
traces  of  an  acid,  the  examination  of  which  was  not  pursued.  After 
exhaustion  with  ether,  spirit  of  wine  and  water,  a  dark  brown  solution 
is  got  by  digesting  the  residue  in  ammonia :  from  this  solution,  an  acid 
throws  down  an  abundant  brown  precipitate,  not  soluble  even  in  boiling 
alcohol.  We  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  crystals  from  an  aqueous 
decoction  of  the  seeds,  nor  by  exhausting  them  directly  with  boiling 
spirit  of  wine.  We  have  come  therefore  to  the  conclusion  that  Catechin 
(p.  243)  is  not  a  constituent  of  areca  nuts,  and  that  any  extract,  if  ever 
made  from  them,  must  be  essentially  different  to  the  Catechu  of  Acacia 
or  of  Naudea,  and  rather  to  be  considered  a  kind  of  tannic  matter  of 
the  nature  of  Ratanhiu-red  or  Cinchonorred. 

By  incinerating  the  powdered  seeds,  2*26  per  cent  were  obtained  of 
a  brown  ash,  which,  besides  peroxide  of  iron,  contained  phosphate  of 
magnesium. 

Commerce — ^Areca  nuts  are  sold  in  India  both  in  the  husk  (peri- 
carp) and  without  it,  and  the  two  sorts  are  enumerated  in  the  Customs 
Returns  under  distinct  heads.  Their  widespread  consumption  in  the 
East  gives  rise  to  an  enormous  trade,  of  which  some  notion  may  be 
formed  by  a  consideration  of  the  few  statistics  bearing  upon  it  which 
are  accessible. 

Thus,  Ceylon  exported  of  areca  nuts  in  the  year  1871,  66,543  cwt., 
value  £62,593;  in  1872,  71,715  cwt, — the  latter  quantity  entirely  to 
India;  in  1875  of  the  total  export  of  94,567  cwt  86,446  were  shipped 
to  India.' 

The  Madras  Presidency  largely  trades  in  the  same  commodity.  In 
the  year  1872-1873  there  were  shipped  thence  to  Bombay  43,958  cwt., 
besides  about  two  millions  of  the  entire  fruit.^  An  extensive  traffic  in 
areca  nuts  is  carried  on  at  Singapore  and  especially  in  Sumatra. 

Uses — Powdered  areca  nut  may  be  given  for  the  expulsion  of  tape- 
worm in  the  dose  of  4  to  6  drachms,  taken  in  milk.  The  remedy 
should  be  administered  to  the  patient  after  a  fast  of  about  twelve  hours; 
some  recommend  the  previous  exhibition  of  a  purgative.  It  is  said  to 
be  efficacious  against  lumbHctus  as  well  as  tcenia. 

The  charcoal  afforded  by  burning  areca  nuts  in  a  close  vessel  is  sold 
as  a  tooth  powder;  but  except  greater  density,  it  possesses  no  advantage 
over  the  cnarcoal  from  ordinary  wood. 

^  Ceylon  Bine  Books.  ^  From  the  returns  quoted  at  p.  571,  note  5. 
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As  a  masticatonr  areca  nut  is  chewed  with  a  little  lime  and  a  leaf  of 
the  Betel  Pepper,  Piper  BeUe  L.  The  nut  for  tiiis  purpose  is  used  in  a 
young  and  tender  state,  or  is  prepared  by  boiling  in  water;  it  is  some- 
times combined  with  aromatics,  as  camphor  or  cardamom* 
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Resina  Draconia;  Dragon's  Blood;  F.  Sang-drctgon;  Q.  DracherMut 

Botanical  Origin — Calamus  Dra4x>^  Willd.  (Dcemonorhopa  Draco 
Mart.) — This  is  one  of  the  Rotaug  or  Battan  Palms,  remarkable  for  their 
very  long  flexible  stems,  which  climb  among  the  branches  of  trees  by 
means  of  spines  on  the  leafstalk*  The  species  under  notice,  called  in 
Malay  Rotang  Jemang,  grows  in  swampy  forests  of  the  Residency  of 
Palembang  and  in  the  territoiy  of  Jambi,  in  Eastern  Sumatra^  and  in 
Southern  R)meo,  which  regions  furnish  the  dragon's  blood  of  com- 
merce. It  is  said  to  occur  also  in  Penang  and  in  various  islands  of  the 
Sunda  chain. 

History — The  substance  which  is  mentioned  by  Dioscorides  under 
the  name  of  Kiwdfiaph  as  a  costly,' pigment  and  m^icine  brought  from 
Africa,  and  which  is  also  described  by  Pliny  who  distinguished  it  from 
minium,  was  certainly  the  resin  called  Dragon's  Blood.  It  was  not 
however  that  of  the  Rotang  Palm,  Calamus  Draco,  or  even  of  any  tree 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  but  was  on  the  contrary  a  production  of  the 
island  of  Socotra  (see  p.  G75). 

Dragon's  blood  is,  we  believe,  not  named  by  any  of  the  earlier 
voyagers  to  the  India  islands.  Ibn  Batuta,  who  visited  both  Java  and 
Sumatra  between  A.D.  1325  and  1349,  and  notices  their  producing 
benzoin  (see  p.  404),  cloves,  camphor,  and  aloes-wood,  is  silent  about 
di-agon's  blood.  Barbosa,  whose  intelligent  narrative  (a.d.  1514)  of  the 
East  Indies^  is  full  of  reference  to  the  trade  and  productions  of  the 
different  localities  he  visited,  states  that  aloes  and  dragon's  blood  are 
produced  in  Socotra,  but  makes  no  mention  of  the  latter  commodity  as 
found  at  Malacca,  Java,  Sumatra,  or  Borneo. 

The  fact  we  wish  to,  prove  is  corroborated  by  the  accounts  of  early 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  Chinese  and  Arabs  recently  pub- 
lished by  Bretschneider.'  From  the  10th  to  the  15th  century  there  was 
carried  on  between  these  nations  a  trade,  the  objects  of  which  were  not 
only  the  productions  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  and  countries  further  north, 
but  also  those  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  One  of  the  islands  with 
which  the  Arabs  and  Persians  carried  on  a  great  commerce  was  Sumatra, 
whence  they  obtained  the  precious  camphor  so  much  valued  by  the 
Chinese,  but  not,  so  far  as  it  appeai-s,  the  resin  dragon's  blood.  As  to 
the  productions  brought  from  Arabia  they  are  enumerated  as  Ostriches, 
Olibanum,  Liquid  Storax,  Myrrh,  and  Dragons  Blood,  besides  a  few 
other  articles  not  yet  determined.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
Chinese  are  still  the  principal  consumers  of  dragon's  blood,  though  like 

'  Beautifnilyfigurcd  by  Blame,  i?t/n}p/tta,        and  Malabar  (Haklayt  Society),  1866.  30. 
ii.  (183(5)  tab.  131-132.  191-197. 

^  DfMcription  of  the  CoaMs  of  East  Africa  '  Knoxcledge  possessed  by  the  Chinese  of 

the  AralNt,  etc.,  1871. 
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the  rest  of  mankind  they  have  to  content  themselves  with  the  plentiful 
drug  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  instead  of  the  more  ancient  sort  produced 
in  Socotra. 

The  first  clear  account  of  the  production  of  the  resin  in  India  is  that 
given  by  Rumphius,  who  in  his  HerbaHum  ATnboinense^  describes  the 
process  by  which  it  is  collected  at  PaJembang. 

Production — The  fruit  of  Calanius  Di^dco,  which  is  produced  in 
panicles  in  great  profusion,  is  globose  and  of  the  size  of  a  large  cherry, 
clothed  with  smoothed  downward-overlapping  scales.  These  scales  are 
sub-quadrangular,  thick  and  shell-like,  marked  with  a  longitudinal 
furrow;  the  largest,  which  are  found  towards  the  middle  of  the  fruit, 
are  2  lines  long  by  3  broad.  At  maturity  the  fruit  is  covered  with  an 
exudation  of  red  resin,  which  encrusts  it  so  abundantly  that  the  form  of 
the  scales  can  hardly  be  seen. 

The  resin,  which  is  naturally  friable,  is  collected  by  gathering  the 
fi-uits,  and  shaking  or  beating  them  in  a  sack,  by  which  proce&s  it  is 
soon  separated.  It  is  then  sifted  to  remove  from  it  scales  and  other 
))ortions  of  the  fruit.  By  exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  or  in  a 
covered  vessel  to  that  of  boiling  water,  the  resin  is  so  far  softened  that 
it  can  be  moulded  into  sticks  or  balls,  which  are  forthwith  wrapped  in 
a  piece  of  palm  leaf.  It  is  thus  that  the  best  dragon's  blood,  or  jemang, 
is  obtained.  An  inferior  quality  is  got  by  boiling  the  pounded  fruits  in 
water,  and  making  the  resin  into  a  mass,  frequently  with  the  addition 
of  other  substances  by  way  of  adulteration.  The  foregoing  is  the 
account  of  the  manufacture  of  the  drug  given  by  Blume.^ 

Description — Dragon's  Blood  is  found  in  commerce  chiefly  in  two 
forms,  known  respectively  as  Reed  and  Lump. 

1.  Reed  Dragmi^s  Blood  (Dragon's  Blood  in  sticks,  Sanguis 
draconia  in  haculis).  Some  of  fine  quality  purchased  in  London  in 
1842  is  in  sticks  13  to  14  inches  in  length,  and  |  to  1  inch  in 
diameter,  neatly  wrapped  in  palm-leaf,  secured  by  8  or  9  transverse 
bands  of  some  fiexible  grass.  The  average  weight  of  each  stick, 
including  the  enveloping  leaf,  is  five  ounces.  The  resin  has  evidently 
been  wrapt  up  while  soft,  us  the  sticks  are  furrowed  longitudinally  by 
pressure  of  the  surrounding  leaf.  The  smooth  surface  is  of  an  intense 
blackish-brown ;  when  seen  in  thin  splinters  the  resin  appears  trans- 

i)arent,  and  of  a  pure  and  brilliant  crimson.  The  fractured  surface 
ooks  resinous  and  rough,  is  a  little  porous,  and  contains  nimierous 
particles  of  the  scales  of  the  fruit.  Rubbed  on  paper  it  leaves  a  red 
mark  of  not  very  splendid  tint.  Heated  with  alcohol  it  left  20  per  cent. 
of  pulverulent  residue  consisting  chiefly  of  vegetable  matter.  Sticks 
of  smaller  size  are  more  common. 

2.  Jjwmp  Dragon's  Blood  (Sanguis  draconis  in  massis)  is  imported 
in  large  rectangular  blocks  or  irregular  masses.  From  the  fine  Reed 
Dragon's  Blood,  just  described,  it  differs  in  containing  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  remains  of  the  fruit,  including  numerous  entire  scales.  Hence 
it  has  a  coarser  fracture,  and  the  fractured  surface  is  less  intense  in 
tint.  Its  taste  is  slightly  acrid.  Exhausted  with  alcohol  it 
leaves  a  residue  amounting  in  the  specimen  we  tested  to  27  per  cent. 

»  Paw.  V.  (1747)  114-115.  tab.  68.  ^  Bumphia,  iii.  (1847)  9.  tab.  131.  132. 
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Dragon's  blood  is  abundantly  soluble  in  the  usual  solvents  of  resins, 
namely,  the  alcohols  (even  in  dilute  spirit  of  wine),  benzol,  chloroform, 
bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  the  oxygenated  essential  oils,  as  that  of 
cloves.  The  residue  left  after  the  evaporation  of  these  liquids  is  amor- 
phous and  of  the  original  fine  red  colour.  The  drug  is  likewise  dis- 
solved by  glacial  acetic  acid  as  well  as  by  caustic  soda;  the  latter 
solution  on  addition  of  an  excess  of  acid  yields  a  dingy  brovni,  jelly- 
like precipitate,  which  on  drying  turns  dark  red  like  the  original  dn^. 
In  ether  dragon  s  blood  is  sparingly  soluble,  and  still  less  so  in  oil  of 
turpentine ;  but  in  the  most  volatile  portions  of  petroleum,  the  so-called 
petroleum,  ether  we  find  it  to  be  entirely  insoluble.  It  has  a  slightly 
sweetish  and  somewhat  acrid  taste ;  melts  at  about  120''  C,  evolving 
the  aromatic  but  irritating  fumes  of  benzoic  acid;  boiled  with  water  the 
resin  becomes  soft  and  partially  liquid. 

Chemical  Composition — Dragon's  blood  is  apeculiar  resin,  which 
according  to  Johnston  ^  answers  to  the  formula  Cr*H*0*.  By  heating 
it  and  condensing  the  vapour  an  aqueous  acid  liquid  Ls  obtained, 
together  with  a  heavy  oily  portion  of  a  pungent  burning  taste  and 
crystals  of  benzoic  acid.  The  composition  of  these  products  has  not 
yet  been  thoroughly  ascertained,  but  the  presence  of  acetone.  Toluol, 
C'HXCH'),  Dracyl  of  Gl^nard  and  Boudault  (1844),  and  Styrol,  C^H® 
(Drdconyl),  has  been  pointed  out,^  the  latter  perhaps  due  to  the 
existence  in  the  drug  of  metastyrol  (p.  274),  as  suggested  by  Kovalew- 
sky.^  Both  these  hydrocarbons  are  lighter  than  water;  yet  we  find 
that  the  above  oily  portion  yielded  by  dry  distillation  sinks  in  water, 
a  circumstance  possibly  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  benzoic  alcohol, 
C«H^(CH20H). 

As  benzoic  acid  is  freely  soluble  in  petroleum  ether  it  ought  to  be 
removed  from  the  drug  by  that  solvent:  on  making  the  experiment  we 
got  traces  of  an  amorphous  red  matter,  a  little  of  an  oily  liquid,  but 
nothing  crystalline.  Cinnamic  acid,  on  the  other  hand,  is  always 
present,  according  to  Hirschsohn  (1877).  As  to  the  watery  liquid,  it 
assumes  a  blue  colour  on  addition  of  perchloride  of  iron,  whence  it 
would  appear  to  contain  phenol  or  pyrogallol  rather  than  pjrrocatechin 
(p.  19G). 

By  boiling  dragon's  blood  with  nitric  acid,  benzoic,  nitro-benzoic, 
and  oxalic  acids  are  chiefly  obtained,  and  only  very  little  picric  acid. 
Hlasiwetz  and  Barth  melted  the  drug  with  caustic  potash,  and  found 
among  the  products  thus  formed  phloroglucin  (p.  243),  para-oxybenzoic, 
protocatechuic,  and  oxalic  acids,  as  well  as  several  acids  of  the  fatty 
series.     Benzoin  yields  similar  products. 

Commerce — Dragon's  blood  is  shipped  from  Singapore  and  Batavia. 
Large  quantities  are  annually  exported  from  Banjarmasin  in  Borneo  to 
these  places  and  to  China.* 

Uses. — In  medicine,  only  as  the  colouring  agent  of  plasters  and 
tooth  powders ;  in  the  arts,  for  varnish. 

Adulteration — Dragon's  blood  varies  exceedingly  in  quality,^  of 

'  Phil.  Trans.  1839.  134;  1840.  384.  *  Low,  Saraioak,  im  inhabUants  and  pro- 

2GmeUn,  Clurmistry,  xvii.  (1866)  387.  ductiow,  1848.  43. 

'Ginelin,  Chemistry y  xvii.  388;  also ^nwrt-  *  The  present  price,  £3  to  £11  per  cwt., 

Un  dtr  Chemie,  cxx.  (1861)  68.  Bufficiently  indicates  this. 
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which  the  principal  criterion  regarded  by  the  dealers  is  colour.  Some 
of  the  inferior  sorts  make  only  a  dull  brick-red  mark  when  rubbed  on 
paper,  and  have  an  earthy-looking  fracture.  The  sticks  moreover  do 
not  take  the  impression  of  the  enveloping  leaf  as  when  they  are  more 
purely  resinous.  A  sample  of  inferior  Keed  Dragon's  Blood  afforded 
us  40  per  cent,  of  matter,  insoluble  in  spirit  of  wine. 

Other  sorts  of  Dragon's  Blood. 

Dragon's  Blood  ofSocotra — We  have  already  stated  (p.  672)  that 
the  Cinnabar  mentioned  by  Dioscorides  was  brought  from  Africa.  That 
the  term  really  designated  dragon's  blood  seems  evident  from  the  fact 
that  the  author  of  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea,^  written  circa  A.D. 
54-68,  names  it  {Ktvvdl3apt)  as  a  production  of  the  island  of  Dioscorida, 
the  ancient  name  of  Socotra. 

The  Arabians,  as  Abu  Hanifa  and  Ibn  Baytar,'  describe  dragon's 
blood  as  brought  from  Socotra,  giving  to  the  drug  the  very  name  by 
which  it  is  known  to  the  Arabs  at  the  present  day,  namely,  DaTn-ul- 
akh'Waim,,  Barbosa  (1514)  as  well  as  Giovanni  di  Barros^  mention  it 
as  ajproduction  of  the  island ;  and  in  our  own  times  it  has  been  noticed 
by  Wellstead,*  Vaughan,*  and  A.  von  Kremer.®  It  is  now  but  little 
collected.  Vaughan  states,  as  well  as  Von  Wrede,  that  the  tree  is 
found  in  Hadramaut  and  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  The  latter  state- 
ment is  also  made  in  letters  (1877, 1878),  with  which  we  were  favoured 
by  Captain  Hunter  of  Aden  and  Hildebrandt  of  Berlin  (see  pages  140 
and  141),  by  the  latter  of  whom  we  were  presented  with  a  photographic 
sketch  of  the  tree  growing  in  the  Somali  country,  at  elevations  of 
from  2500  to  5500  feet,  and  called  there  Moli.  It  is  Draccena  ackizantha 
Baker,^  a  tree  attaining  8  metres  in  height.  The  resin  has  an  acidulous 
taste,  and  is,  according  to  Hildebrandt,  not  exported,  but  occasionally 
eaten  by  the  Somalis.  The  tree  from  which  dragon's  blood  is  collected 
in  Socotra  is,  according  to  Capt.  Hunter,  Draccena  Ombet  Kotschy. 

The  Drop  Di^agon  s  Blood,  of  which  small  parcels  imported  from 
Bombay  or  Zanzibar  occasionally  appear  in  the  London  lAarket,  is 
however  this  drug.  It  is  in  small  tears  and  fragments,  seldom  exceed- 
ing an  inch  in  length,  has  a  clean  glassy  fracture,  and  in  thin  pieces  is 
transparent  and  of  a  splendid  ruby  colour.  From  Sumatran  dragon's 
blood  it  may  be  distinguished  by  not  containing  the  little  shell-like 
scales  constantly  present  in  that  drug,  and  by  not  evolving  when  heated 
on  the  point  of  a  knife  the  irritating  fumes  of  benzoic  acid. 

Dragon's  Blood  of  the  Canary  Islands — This  substance  is  afforded 
by  Draccena  Draco  L.,  a  liliaceous  tree®  resembling  a  Yucca,  of  which 
the  famous  specimen  at  Orotava  in  Teneriffe  has  often  been  described 
on  account  of  its  gigantic  dimensions  and  venerable  age.* 


*  Voyage  of  Nearchus  and  Periplus  ofthjt 
Erythrean  Sea,  translated  by  Vincent,  Ox- 
ford, 1809.  90. 

>  Sontheimer'8  ed.  i.  104.  426.  ii  117. 
'  VAsia,  sec.  deca.  Venet.  1561.  p.  10.  a. 

•  «  Travels  in  Arabia,  Lond.  1838.  ii.  449. 

•  Pharm.  Joum,  xii  (1853)  385. 
^  AegypUn,  Leipzig,  1863. 

•  'On  Hildebrandt's  East  African  Plants, 
/(Mini.  qfBot.  xy.  (1877)  71. 


^Histological  observations  on  the  struc- 
ture of  the  stem,  accompanied  by  excellent 
figures,  will  be  found  in  a  memoir  by  Kau- 
y9&DihoS{Bijdrage  tot  de  hennis  van  Drac<ena 
Draco,  pp.  55.  tabb.  5)  in  the  Verhand  </. 
Kon.  Acad.  v.  Wetensch,,  afd.  JSaiuurk, 
X.  1863. 

"  It  was  destroyed  in  1867  by  a  hurri- 
cane. 
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On  the  exploration  of  Madeira  and  Porto  Santo  in  the  15th  century, 
dragon  8  blood  was  one  of  the  valued  productions  collected  by  the 
voyagers,  and  is  named  as  such  by  Alvise  da  ca  da  Mosto  in  1454.*  It 
is  also  mentioned  by  the  German  physician  Hieronymus  Munzer,  who 
visited  Lisbon  about  1494.^ 

The  tree  yields  the  resin  after  incisions  are  made  in  its  stem;  but  so 
far  as  we  know  the  exudation  has  never  formed  a  regular  and  ordinary 
article  of  commerce  with  Europe.  It  has  been  found  in  the  sepulchral 
caves  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants. 

The  name  DragorCa  Blood  has  also  been  applied  to  an  exudation 
obtained  from  the  West  Indian  Pterocarpua  Draco  L.,  and  to  that  of 
Croton  Draco  Schlecht. ;  but  the  latter  appears  to  be  of  the 
nature  of  kino,  and  neither  substance  is  met  with  in  European 
commerce. 
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RHIZOMA   CALAMI  AROMATICI. 

Radix  Calami  aromatici,  Radix  Acori;  Sweet  FUig  Root;  F.  Acm*e 
odor  ant  ou  vrai,  Roseau  aromatique;  G.  Kalraus, 

Botanical  Origin — Acorua  Calamus  L.,  an  aromatic,  flag-like  plant, 
growing  on  the  margins  of  streams,  swamps,  and  lakes,  from  the  coasts 
of  the  Black  Sea,  through  Southern  Siberia,  Central  Asia,  and  India,  as 
far  as  Amurland,  Northern  China,  and  Japan;  indigenous  also  to  North  » 
America.  It  is  now  established  as  a  wild  plant  in  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  reaching  from  Sicily  as  far  north  as  Scotland,  Scandinavia,  and 
Northern  Russia ;  and  is  cultivated  to  a  small  extent  in  Burma  and 
Ceylon. 

Regarding  the  introduction  of  Acorus  Galavnis  into  Western  Europe, 
it  is  believed  in  Poland  to  have  been  introduced  there  in  the  13th 
century  by  the  Tartars,  yet  it  seems  not  to  have  attracted  then  any 
attention.  The  well-informed  botanist,  Bock  (Tragus),  mentioning  the 
use  of  the  preserved  rhizome  by  wealthy  persons,  states  ^  that  he  had 
never  seen  the  plant  growing  in  Germany.  Clusius  ^  relates  that  he 
first  received  a  living  plant  in  1574,  sent  from  the  lake  ApoUonia  near 
Brussa  in  Asia  Minor.  Camerarius,*  writing  in  1588,  speaks  of  it  as 
introduced  some  years  previously,  and  then  plentiful  in  Germany, 
which  seems  to  show  a  rapid  propagation.  Gerarde  at  the  close  of  the 
century  looked  upon  A  coitus  as  an  Eastern  plant,  which  he  says  is 
grown  in  many  English  gardens,  and  might  hence  be  fitly  called  the 
"  Sweet  Garden  Flag."  Berlu,®  in  1724,  observes  of  the  root  that — 
"  it  is  brought  in  quantities  from  Germany:"  hence  we  may  infer  that 
it  was  not  then  collected  in  England,  as  we  know  it  was  at  a  later 
period/ 

*  Ramnsio,  RaccoUa  delle  Navigationi  ct  *  Rariorum    Stirpium    HUtoria^    Antv 
ViagnU  Vcnet  i.  97.                                              1576.  520. 

'KuDstmann,  Abhandtungen  der  Baieri-  '^Hortua  medicusetphilosophicus,  Fnncot 

schen  Akademie  der    WissenschafUn,    vii.  1588.  5. 

(1855)  342.  et  seq.  «  Trexuury  of  Drvps,  ed.  il  1724.  115. 

*  Teuische      Speiakammer,     Strassburg,  "^  See  alaoTrimen  in  Journ,  of  Boianv.ix. 
1550.  ciiii.  (1871)  16a 
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History — Sweet  Flag  root  has  been  from  the  earliest  times  a 
favourite  medicine  of  the  natives  of  India,  in  which  country  it  is  sold 
in  every  bazaar.  Ainslie^  asserts  that  it  is  reckoned  so  valuable  in  the 
bowel  complaints  of  children  that  there  is  a  penalty  incurred  by  any 
druggist  who  will  not  open  his  door  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  sell 
it,  if  demanded ! 

The  descriptions  of  Acoron,  a  plant  of  Colchis,  Galatia,  Pontus,  and 
Crete,  given  by  Dioscorides  and  Pliny,  certainly  refer  to  this  drug.  We 
think  that  the  KaXajmog  apayjuLaTtKog  of  Dioscorides,  which  he  states  to 
grow  in  India,  is  the  same,  though  Royle  regards  it  as  an  Andropogon, 
The  KaXajuLog  of  Theophrastus  and  the  Calainua  of  the  English  Bible  * 
are  considered  by  some  authors  to  refer  to  the  Sweet  Flag. 

Celsus  in  the  first  century  mentioned  Calamus  AleaxmdriniLS,  the 
drug  being  probably  then  brought  from  India  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea. 
We  know  by  the  testimony  of  Amatus  Lusitanus'  that  in  the  IGth 
century  it  used  to  be  so  imported  into  Venice.  Rheede,*  moreover, 
described  and  figured  Acorns  Calamus  as  an  Indian  plant  under  the 
name  VachUy  which  it  still,  bears  on  the  Malabar  Coast.  But  in  the 
pharmaceutical  tariff*  of  the  German  town  of  Halberstadt  of  the  year 
1697,  "  Calam^us  aromaticns  verus,  iTidianischer  Calmus"  and  "Cala- 
vius  arcrmaticus  nostras^'  comvwn  Calmus,  are  quoted  at  exactly  the 
same  price,*  and  Murray^  states  expressly  that  in  his  time  (1790) 
Asiatic  calamus  was  still  met  with  in  the  pharmacies  of  Continental 
Europe,  but  that  it  had  mostly  been  replaced  by  the  home-grown  drug. 
At  the  present  time  the  Calavius  aromaiicus  of  commerce  is  European ; 
in  all  essential  characters  it  agrees  with  that  of  India,  a  package  of 
which  is  now  and  then  offered  in  the  London  drug  sales. 

Collection — The  London  market  is  supplied  from  Grermany,  whither 
the  drug  is  brought,  we  believe,  from  Southern  Russia.  It  is  no  longer 
collected  in  England, — at  least  in  quantity,  though  it  used  to  be  gathered 
some  years  ago  in  Norfolk. 

Description — ^The  rootstock  of  sweet  flag  occurs  in  somewhat 
tortuous,  subcylindrical  or  flattened  pieces,  a  few  inches  long,  and  from 
^  to  1  inch  in  greatest  diameter.  Each  piece  is  obscurely  marked  on 
the  upper  surface  with  the  scars,  often  hairy,  of  leaves,  and  on  the  under 
with  a  zigzag  line  of  little,  elevated,  dot-like  rings, — the  scars  of  roots. 
The  rootstock  is  usually  rough  and  shi*unken,  varying  in  colour  from 
dark  brown  to  orange-brown,  breaking  easily  with  a  short  corky  frac- 
ture, and  exhibiting  a  pale  brown  spongy  interior.  The  odour  is 
aromatic  and  agreeable  ;  the  taste,  bitterish  and  pungent. 

The  fresh  rootstock  is  brownish-red  or  greenish,  white  or  reddish 
within,  and  of  a  spongy  texture.  Its  transverse  section  is  tolerably 
uniform ;  a  fine  line  (medullary  sheath)  separates  the  outer  tissue  from 
the  lighter  central  part,  the  diameter  of  which  is  twice  or  three  times 
the  width  of  the  former. 

Microscopic   Structure — The    outermost    layer    is    made   up  of 

*  Mai.  Med.  of  Hindooatan,  Madras,  1813.  *  Hortus  Malabar,  xi.  (1692)  tab.  48. 49. 

64.  •  Flttckiger,  Documente  (quoted  page  562), 

>£xod.  XXX.  23;  Caut.  iv.   14;  Ezek.  78. 

zxvii.  19. — See  also  page  715,  footnote  2.  •  Apparatus  Medicanunum,  v.  40. 

'  In  Diosr.  de  Mat,  Med,  JSnan-ationes, 
Argent.  1554.  33. 
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extended  epiblema-cells  or  of  a  brown  corky  tissue,  the  latter  occurring 
in  the  parts  free  from  leaf-scars.  The  prevailing  tissue,  both  of  the 
outer  and  the  central  part,  consists  of  uniform  nearly  globular  cells, 
traversed  by  numerous  vascular  bundles,  especially  at  the  boundary 
line  (medullary  sheath).  Besides  them,  the  rootstock  like  that  of  many 
fresh- water  plants,  exhibits  a  large  number  of  intercellular  holes.  These 
air-holes,  or  more  correctly  water-holes,  are  somewhat  longitudinally 
extended,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  net-work,  imparting  a  spongy  con- 
sistence^ to  the  fresh  rootstock.  At  certain  places,  where  the  series  of 
cells  cross  one  another,  especially  in  the  outer  part,  there  are  single 
cells  filled  with  essential  oil,^  which  may  be  made  very  conspicuous  by 
adding  to  sections  dilute  potash  or  perchloride  of  iron.  The  other  celLs 
are  loaded  with  small  starch  granules ;  a  little  mucilage  and  tannic 
matter  is  met  with  in  the  exterior  coat. 

Chemical  Composition — The  dried  rhizome  yielded  us  1*3  per 
cent,  of  a  yellowish  neutral  essential  oil  of  agreeable  odour,  which  in  a 
column  of  50  mm.  long,  deviates  13*8°  to  the  right.  By  working  on  a 
large  scale,  Messrs.  Schimmel  &  Co.,  Leipzig,  obtain  2*4  to  2*6  per 
cent. 

According  to  Kurbatow  (1873),  this  oil  contains  a  hydrocarbon, 
Qio|£i6^  boiling  at  159'  C,  and  fonning  a  crystalline  compound  with  HCl, 
and  another  hydrocarbon  boiling  at  255-258°  C,  affording  no  crystal- 
lizable  hydrochloric  compound.  By  submitting  the  oil  to  fractional 
distillation,  we  noticed,  above  250°,  a  blue  portion,  which  may  be  de- 
colorized by  sodium.  The  crude  oil  acquires  a  dark  brownish  colour 
on  addition  of  perchloride  of  iron,  but  is  not  at  all  soluble  in  concen- 
trated potash  solution. 

The  bitter  principle  Acoi^  was  extracted  by  Faust  in  1867,  as  a 
semifluid,  brownish  glucoside,  containing  nitrogen,  soluble  both  in  ether 
and  in  alcohol,  but  neither  in  benzol  nor  in  water.  In  order  to  obtain 
this  substance,  we  precipitated  the  decoction  of  10  lb.  of  the  drug  by 
means  of  tannic  acid,  and  followed  the  method  commonly  practised  in 
the  preparation  of  bitter  principles.  By  finally  exhausting  the. residue 
with  chloroform,  we  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  very  bitter,  perfectly 
crystalline  body,  but  in  so  minute  a  quantity,  that  we  were  unable  to 
investigate  its  nature. 

Uses — Sweet  Flag  is  an  aromatic  stimulant  and  tonic,  now  rarely 
used  in  regular  medicine.  It  is  sold  by  the  herbalist  for  flavouring 
beer,  and  for  masticating  to  clear  the  voice.  It  is  said  to  be  also  used 
by  snuff  manufacturers. 

Adulteration — The  rhizome  of  the  Yellow  Flag,  Lns  Pseudacorua 
L.,  is  occasionally  mixed  with  that  of  the  Sweet  Flag,  from  which  it 
may  be  distinguished  by  its  want  of  aroma,  astringent  taste,  dark 
colour,  and  dissimilar  structure. 

^  This  was  possibly  alluded  to  by  Alber-  Jessen's  ed.  1867.  376.     We  suppose  the 

tus  Magnus  (a.d.  1193-1280),  who  says  : —  drug  under  notice  was  intended. 

(Calamus  aromaticus) — nascitur  in   India  ^  Hence    the    practice    of   peeling    the 

et  Ethiopia  sub  cancro,  et  habet  interius  rhizome  which  prevails  in  some  parts  of 

ex  parte  concava  **  pcUem  subtilem,  sictU  the  Continent  ought  to  be  abandoned. 
telce  8UfU  aranearum," — De    Veyetabilibus, 
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ALOE. 

Aloes ;  F.  Aloh  ou  Stu)  dIAloh ;  G.  Aloe, 

Botanical  Origin — Several  species  of  Alo'e^  furnish  a  bitter  juice 
which  when  inspissated  forms  this  drug.  These  plants  are  natives  of 
arid,  sunny  places  in  Southern  and  Eastern  Africa,  whence  a  few 
species  have  been  introduced  into  Northern  Africa,  Spain,*  and  the 
East  and  West  Indies. 

The  aloes  are  succulent  plants  of  liliaceous  habit  with  persistent 
fleshy  leaves,  usually  prickly  at  the  margin,  and  erect  spikes  of  yellow 
or  red  flowers.  Many  are  stemless  ;  others  produce  stems  some  feet  in 
height,  which  are  woody  and  branching.  lu  the  remote  districts  of 
Namaqua  Land  and  Damara  Land  in  Western  South  Africa,  and  in  the 
Transkei  Territory  and  Northern  Natal  to  the  eastern,  aloes  have  been 
discovered  which  attain  30  to  60  feet  in  height,  with  stems  as  much  as 
12  feet  in  circumference.'  The  following  species  may  be  named  with 
more  or  less  of  certainty  as  yielding  the  drug.* 

Aloe  socotHna  Lam.  (A.  vera  Miller),  native  of  the  southern  shores 
of  the  Red  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean,  Socotra,  and  Zanzibar  (?).  It  is  the 
source  of  the  Socotrine  and  Atoka  Aloes.  A.  ojfflcinalia  Forsk.  and 
A.  rubeacens  DC.  are  considered  to  be  varieties  of  this  plant.  A,  ahys- 
ainica  Lam.  may  probably  contribute  to  the  aloes  shipped  from  the 
Red  Sea. 

A,  vulgaris  Lam.  {A,  perfoliata,  var.  tt.  vera  Linn.,  A,  barbadensis 
Mill),  a  plant  of  India  and  of  Eastern  and  Northern  Africa,  now  found 
also  on  the  shores  of  Southern  Spain,  Sicily,  Greece,  and  the  Canaries  ; 
introduced  in  the  beginning  of  the  IGth  century  (or  earlier)  into  the 
West  Indies.  It  afibrds  Barbados  and  Curasao  Aloes.  A.  indica 
Royle,  a  plant  of  the  North-west  Provinces  of  India,  common  in  Indian 
gartlens,  appears  to  be  a  slight  variety  of  A,  vulgaris  Lam.  A.  litaralis 
Konig,  said  to  grow  in  abundance  at  Cape  Comorin,  is  unknown  to  us. 
Dr.  Bidie  suggests  that  it  is  a  form  of  the  preceding,  stunted  by  a  poor 
saline  soil  and  exposure  to  the  sea  breeze.  Both  A.  i/ndi^xi  and  A. 
litoralis  are  named  in  the  Pharmacojx^ia  of  India. 

Aloe  ferox  L,  and  hybrids  obtained  by  crossing  it  with  A.  africana 
Mill,  and  A.  spicata  Thunberg,  A.  perfoliata  Linn,  {quoad  Roxb.)  and 
-4.  lingucefoi'Tnis  are  reputed  to  yield  the  best  Cape  Aloes. 

A.  africana  Mill,  and  its  varieties,  and  A.  plicatilis  Mill,  aflbrd 
an  extract  which  Pappe'  says  is  thought  to  be  less  powerful. 

A,  arborescens  Mill,  A.  Commdini  Willd.  and  A,  pnrpurascens 

^  From  the  Sjrriac  Alwai  rina,  and  A.  vulgaris  will  be  found  in  the 

^  AloB  arborescenSf  A.  purpurasc.ewi^  and  work  Monorp'aphia  generis  Aloes  et  Mesem- 

A.  vulgaris  may  be  seen  laxuriantly  grow-  hryantkemi,  auctore  Jos.  Principe  de  Salm- 

in£  in  Valencia,  Granada,  Gibraltar.  Reifferscheid-Dyck,    Bonnae,     1836-1863. 

'Dyer  in  Gardeners^  Chronicle^  May  2,  fol. 
1874,  with  figures.  *  Florm  Capensis  MediccB  Prodromiis^  ed. 

*Good  figures  of  Aloe  africana,  A.  arbor-  2,  1857.  41. 
eBoaUf  A.  /erox^  A.  purpurascenSf  A.  socot- 
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Haworth  are  stated  to  produce  a  portion  of  the  Cape  Aloes  of  com- 


merce.* 


Various  species  of  Agave,  especially  A.  americana  L.,  are  largely 
growQ,  since  the  first  half  of  the  ICth  century,  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  popularly  called  Aloe,  All  of  them  are  plants  of  Mexico,  while  Uie 
true  aloes  are  natives  of  the  old  world.  Botanically  the  genus  Agave 
differs  from  Aloe,  in  that  the  former  has  the  ovary  inferior^  while  in 
the  latter  it  is  superior.  From  a  chemical  point  of  view  there  is  also 
no  analogy  at  all  between  Aloe  and  Agave. 

History — Aloes  was  known  to  the  Greeks  as  a  production  of  the 
island  of  Socotra  as  early  as  the  4th  century  B.C.,  if  we  might  credit  a 
remarkable  legend  thus  given  in  the  writings  of  the  Arabian  geographer 
Edrisi.*  When  Alexander  had  conquered  the  king  of  the  Persians  and 
his  fleets  had  vanquished  the  islands  of  ladia,  and  he  had  killed  Pour, 
king  of  the  Indies,  his  master  Aristotle  recommended  him  to  seek  the 
island  that  produces  Aloes.  So  when  he  had  finished  his  conquests  in 
India,  he  returned  by  way  of  the  Indian  Sea  into  that  of  Oman, 
conquered  the  isles  therein,  and  arrived  at  last  at  Socotra,  of  which  he 
admired  the  fertility  and  the  climate.  And  from  the  advice  which 
Aristotle  gave  him  he  determined  to  remove  the  original  inhabitants 
and  to  put  Greeks  in  their  place,  enjoining  the  latter  to  preserve  care- 
fully the  plant  yielding  aloes,  on  account  of  its  utility,  and  because  that 
without  it  certain  sovereign  remedies  could  not  be  compounded.  He 
thought  also  that  the  trade  in  and  use  of  this  noble  drug  would  be  a 
gi'eat  advantage  for  all  people.  So  he  took  away  the  original  people 
of  the  island  of  Socotra,  and  established  in  their  stead  a  colony  of 
lonians,  who  remained  under  his  protection  and  that  of  his  successors, 
and  acquired  great  riches,  until  the  period  when  the  religion  of  the 
Messiah  appeared,  which  religion  they  embraced.  They  then  became 
Christians,  and  so  their  descendants  have  remained  up  to  the  present 
time  {circa  A.D.  1154). 

This  curious  account,  which  Yule^  says  is  doubtless  a  fable,  but 
invented  to  account  for  facts,  is  alluded  to  by  the  Mahomedan 
travellers  of  the  9th  century*  and  in  the  10th  by  Masudi,*  who  says 
that  in  his  time  aloes  was  produced  only  in  the  island  of  Socotra,  where 
its  manufacture  had  been  improved  by  Greeks  sent  thither  by  Alexander 
the  Great. 

Aloes  is  not  mentioned  by  Theophrastus,  but  appears  to  have  been 
well  known  to  Celsus,  Dioscorides,  Pliny  and  the  author  of  the  Periplus 
of  the  Erythrean  Sea,  as  well  as  to  the  later  Greek®  and  the  Ambian 
physicians.  From  the  notices  of  it  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  leech-books 
and  a  reference  to  it  as  one  of  the  drugs  recommended  to  Alfred  the 
Great  by  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  we  may  infer  that  its  use  was  not 
unknown  in  Britain  as  early  as  the  10th  century.^ 

^  In  the  above  revision  of  the  medicinal  '  Marco  Polo,  ii.  34.3. 

species  of  Aloii  we  have  made  free  use  of  *  Anciennes  Relations  des  Indes  H  dt  la 

the    obsen^ations   on    the    same    subject  Chine  de  deux  Voyageurs  MahorrUtam,  qui 

mentioned  in  the  Dictiotinaire  de  Botanif/ue,  y  alltrcnt  dans  le  neuvi^me  sitcle,  traduites 

We  have  also  had  the  advantage  of  con-  de  I'Arabe,  Paris,  1718.  113. 

suiting  VV.  Wilson  Saunders,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  «  Tome  iii.  30.  — See  Api>endix. 

whose  long  familiarity  with  these  plants  •  Alexander  Trallianus,  in  Puschmann's 

in  cultivation  impart  great  weight  to  his  edition  (quoted  in  the  Appendix),  i.  678, 

opinion.  speaks  of  AXoric  tnrariridtfv — Aloi  hepaUca, 

»  Olographic  d'Edrisi,  i.  (1836)  47.  ^  See  p.  439.  note  1. 
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At  this  pertod  and  for  long  afterwards  the  drug  was  imported  into 
Europe  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea  and  Alexandria.  After  the  discovery  of 
a  route  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  the  old  line  of  commerce 
probably  began  to  change. 

Pires,  an  apothecary  at  Cochin,  in  a  letter  on  Ekstem  drugs*  ad- 
dressed to  Manuel,  king  of  Portugal,  in  1516,  reports  that  aloes  grows 
in  the  island  of  (^acotora,  Aden,  Cambaya,  Valencia  of  Arragon,  and  in 
other  i>art8, — the  most  esteemed  being  that  of  (^acotora,  and  next  it 
that  of  Spain;  while  the  drug  of  Aden  and  Cambjaya  is  so  bad  as  to  be 
woi*thless. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century  there  was  a  direct  trade  in 
aloes  between  England  and  Socotra;  and  in  the  records  of  the  East 
India  Company  there  are  many  notices  of  the  drug  being  bought  of  the 
"  King*  of  Socotra,"  Frequently  the  king's  whole  stock  of  aloes  is 
mentioned  as  having  been  purchased.^ 

Wellstead,  who  travelled  in  Socotra  in  1833,*  says  that  in  old  times 
the  aloe  was  far  moi-e  largely  grown  there  than  at  present,  and  that  the 
walls  which  enclosed  the  plantations  may  still  be  seen.  He  adds  that 
the  produce  was  a  monopoly  of  the  Sultan  of  the  island.     At  the 

E resent  day  the  few  productions  of  Socotra  that  are  exported  are  carried 
y  the  Arab  coasting  vessels,  coming  annually  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
Zanzibar,  at  which  place  they  are  transhipped  for  Indian  and  other 
ports.  Dr.  Kirk,  who  has  resided  at  Zanzibar  from  1866  to  1873, 
informs  us  that  aloes  from  Socotra  arrives  in  a  very  soft  state  packed 
in  goatskins.  From  these  it  is  transferred  to  wooden  boxes,  in  which 
it  concretes,  and  is  shipped  to  Europe  and  America.  To  avoid  loss  the 
skins  have  to  be  washed;  and  the  aloetic  liquor  evaporated. 

Ligon,*  who  visited  the  island  of  Barbados  in  1647-50,  that  is  about 
twenty  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  firat  settlers,  speaks  of  the  aloe  as 
if  it  were  indigenous,  mentioning  also  the  useful  plants  which  had  been 
introduced.  At  that  period  the  settlers  knew  how  to  prepare  the  juice 
for  medicinal  use,  but  had  not  begun  to  export  it  Barbados  aloes  was 
in  the  drug  warehouses  of  London  in  1693. 

The  manufacture  of  aloes  in  the  Cape  Colony  of  South  Africa  was 
observed  by  Thunberg  in  1773  on  the  farm  of  a  boer  named  Peter  de 
Wett,  who  was  the  first  to  prepare  the  drug  in  that  country.®  Cape 
Aloes  is  enumerated  in  the  stock  of  a  London  druggist  in  1780,  its  cost 
being  set  down  as  £10  per  cwt.  (1«.  9Jd  per  lb.). 

A  new  and  distinct  sort  of  aloes,  manufactured  in  the  colony  of 
Natal,  appeared  in  English  commerce  in  1870.  It  will  be  described 
further  on. 

Lignum  Aloes — It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  word 
Aloes  or  Lign  Aloes,  in  Latin  Lignum  Aloes,  is  used  in  the  Bible  and 
in  many  ancient  writings  to  designate  a  substance  totally  distinct  from 
the  modern  Aloes,  namely  the  resinous  wood  of  Aquilaria  Agallocha 
Roxburgh,  a  large  treo^  of  the  order  Thymeleacese,  growing  in  the 

^  See  Appendix.  *  Hist^>ry  of  Barhadoes,  Lond.  1673.  98. 

'  Calendar   of  State    Papers,    Colonial  »  Dale's  Pharmacohgia  (1693)  361. 

Series,   East   luidies,   China  and   Japan,  <  Thunberg,  Travels  in  Asia,  Europe  and 

1513-1616,  Lond.  1862.  Africa,  ii.  49.  50. 

■  Joum,  of  the  Boy,   Oeograph,  Soc.  v.  ''  Fig.  in  Royle,  Illwftr.  of  the  Himalayan 

(1835)  129-229.  Bot.  etc.  (1839)  tab.  36.     See  also  Diction- 

naire  de  Botanique, 
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Malayan  Peninsula.  Its  wood  constituted  a  drug^  which  was,  down  to 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  generally  valued  for  use  as  incense, 
but  now  esteemed  only  in  the  East. 

Structure  of  the  Leaf— The  stout  fleshy  leaves  of  an  aloe  have 
a  strong  cuticle  and  thick-walled  epidermis.  Their  interior  substance 
is  formed  of  very  loose,  large-celled,  colourless  pulp,  traversed  by 
vascular  bundles,  which,  on  transverse  section,  are  seen  to  be  accom- 
panied by  a  group  of  large  thin- walled  cells'  containing  the  bitter  juice 
which  constitutes  the  drug  under  notice.  These  cells,  on  a  longitudinal 
section,  are  seen  to  be  considerably  elongated,  adjoining  a  single  row  of 
smaller,  prismatic,  truncated  cells,'  by  which  the  former  are  separated 
from  the  cortical  layer.  The  prismatic  cells  contain  a  yellow  juice, 
apparently  different  from  that  which  yields  aloes.  The  cortical  tissue 
is  filled  with  granules  of  chlorophyll,  and  exhibits  between  the  cells 
groups  of  needles  of  calcium  oxalate.  Similar  crystals  are  also  found 
sparingly  in  the  pulp. 

The  transparent  pulp-tissue*  is  rich  in  mucilage,  which  after  dilution 
with  water  is  precipitated  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  but  is  not  coagu- 
lated by  boiling. 

The  amount  of  bitter  principles  in  the  leaf  probably  varies  with  the 
age  of  the  latter  and  with  the  season  of  the  year.  Haaxman  mentions 
that,  in  Curacao,  the  maximum  is  found  when  the  leaves  are  changing 
from  green  to  brown. 

Cultivation  and  Manufacture — In  Baxhadosl^  where  Aloe  vulga^'ia 
is  systematically  cultivated  for  the  production  of  the  drug,  the  plants 
are  set  6  inches  apai-t,  in  rows  which  are  1  to  I  j  foot  asunder,  the 
ground  having  been  carefully  prepared  and  manured.  They  are  kept 
free  from  grass  and  weeds,  but  yams  or  pulse  are  frequently  grown 
between  them,  The  plants  are  always  dwarf,  never  in  the  least  degree 
arborescent ;  almost  all  of  those  above  a  year  old  bear  flowers,  which 
being  bright  yellow,  have  a  beautiful  eflfect.  The  leaves  are  1-2  feet 
long ;  they  are  cut  annually,  but  this  does  not  destroy  the  plant,  which, 
under  good  cultivation,  lasts  for  several  years. 

The  cutting  takes  place  in  March  and  April,  and  is  perfoimed  in  the 
heat  of  the  day.  The  leaves  are  cut  oflf  close  to  the  plant,  and  placed 
vei^  quickly,  the  cut  end  downwards,  in  a  V-shaped  wooden  trough, 
about  4  feet  long  and  12  to  18  inches  deep.  This  is  set  on  a  sharp 
incline,  so  that  the  juice  which  trickles  from  the  leaves  very  rapidly 
flows  down  its  sides,  and  finally  escapes  by  a  hole  at  its  lower  end  into 
a  vessel  placed  beneath.  No  pressure  of  any  sort  is  applied  to  the 
leaves.  It  takes  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  cut  leaves  enough  to  fill 
a  trough.  The  troughs  are  so  distributed  as  to  be  easily  accessible  to 
the  cutters.     Their  number  is  generally  five ;  and  by  the  time  the  fifth 


^  Hanbury,  Science  Papers^  1876.  263; 
also  FlUckiger,  Die  Frankfurter  Liste^ 
Halle,  1873.  37.  {Archiv  der  Pharm,  cci. 
511). — For  full  historical  information  see 
Heyd,  LemntehandeJ^  ii.  (1879),  559. 

'-'  Tlie  cells  lettered  e  in  Berg's  figure  C, 
plate  iv./.  of  his  **  Offizinelie  Gcivdcftse." 

^  The  cells  </,  in  Berg's  figure. 

"*  This  central  pulpy  tissue  is  quite  taste- 


leas,  and  is  actually  used  as  food  in  times  of 
scarcity  in  some  parts  of  India. — Stewart, 
Punjab  Plantfi,  1869.  232. 

*  For  the  ^larticulars  we  here  give  re- 
specting Barbados  aloes,  we  have  cordially 
to  thank  Sir  R.  Bowchcr  Clarke,  Chief 
Justice  of  Barbados,  and  also  Maior- 
General  Munro,  stationed  (1874)  at  Bar- 
bados in  command  of  troops. 
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is  filled,  the  cutters  return  to  the  first  and  throw  out  the  leaves,  which 
they  regard  as  exhausted.  The  leaves  are  neither  infused  nor  boiled, 
nor  is  any  use  afterwards  made  of  them  except  for  manure. 

When  the  vessels  receiving  the  juice  become  filled,  the  latter  is 
removed  to  a  cask  and  reserved  for  evaporation.  This  may  be  done  at 
once,  or  it  may  be  delayed  for  weeks  or  even  months,  the  juice,  it  is 
said,  not  fermenting  or  spoiling.  The  evaporation  is  generally  con- 
ducted in  a  copper  vessel ;  at  the  bottom  of  this  is  a  large  ladle,  into 
which  the  impurities  sink,  and  are  from  time  to  time  removed  as  the 
boiling  goes  on.  As  soon  as  the  inspissation  has  reached  the  proper 
point,  which  is  determined  solely  by  the  experienced  eye  of  the  work- 
man, the  thickened  juice  is  poured  into  large  gourds  or  into  boxes,  and 
allowed  to  harden. 

^  The  drug  is  not  always  readily  saleable  in  the  island,  but  is  usually 
bought  up  by  speculators  who  keep  it  till  there  is  a  demand  for  it  in 
England.  The  cultivators  are  small  proprietors,  but  little  capable  as  to 
mind  or  means  of  making  experiments  to  improve  the  manufacture  of 
the  drug.  It  is  said,  however,  that  occasionally  a  little  aloes  of  very 
superior  kind  is  made  for  some  special  purpose  by  exposing  the  juice  in 
a  shallow  vessel  to  solar  heat  till  completely  dry.  But  such  a  drug  is 
stated  to  cost  too  much  time  and  trouble  to  be  profitable.*  The 
manufacture  of  aloes  in  the  Dutch  West  Indian  island  of  CuraQao  is 
conducted  in  the  same  manner.^ 

The  manufacture  of  aloes  in  the  Cape  Colony  has  been  thus  described 
to  us  in  a  letter  ^  from  Mr.  Peter  MacOwan  of  Gill  College,  Somerset 
East : — ^The  operator  scratches  a  shallow  dish-shaped  hollow  in  the  dry 
ground,  spreads  therein  a  goatskin,  and  then  proceeds  to  arrange  around 
the  margin  a  radial  series  of  aloe  leaves,  the  cut  ends  projecting 
inwards.  Upon  this,  a  second  series  is  piled,  and  then  a  third — care 
being  taken  that  the  ends  of  each  series  overhang  sufficiently,  to  drop 
clear  into  the  central  hollow.  When  these  preparations  have  been  made, 
the  operator  either  "  loafs  about "  after  wild  honey,  or,  more  likely,  lies 
down  to  sleep.  The  skin  being  nearly  filled,  four  skewers  run  in  and 
out  at  the  edge  square-fashion,  give  the  means  of  lifting  this  primitive 
saucer  from  the  ground,  and  emptying  its  contents  into  a  cast-iron  pot. 
The  liquid  is  then  boiled,  an  operation  conducted  with  the  utmost 
carelessness.  Fresh  juice  is  added  to  that  which  has  nearly  acquired 
the  finished  consistence ;  the  fire  is  slackened  or  urged  just  as  it  happens, 
and  the  boiling  is  often  interrupted  for  many  hours,  if  neglect  be  more 
convenient  than  attention.  In  fact,  the  process  is  thoroughly  barbarous, 
conducted  without  industry  or  reflection;  it  is  mostly  carried  on  by 
Bastaards  and  Hottentots,  but  not  by  Kaffirs.  "  The  only  aloe  I  have 
seen  used,"  says  Mr.  MacOwan,  "  is  tlie  very  large  one  with  di-  or 
tri-chotomous  inflorescence, — A.  ferox,  I  believe.'*  Backhouse*  also 
names  **  Aloe  feroxt"  as  the  species  he  saw  used  near  Poi*t  Elizabeth 
in  1838. 

From  another  correspondent,  we  learn  that  the  making  of  aloes  in 

^Some  extremely  fine  Barbados  aloes  in  '  Under  date  May  7,  187 1»  addressed  to 

ilie  London  market  in  1842  was  said  to  myself. — D.  H. 

have  been  manufactured  in  a  vacuum-pan.  *  Visit  to  Mauritius  and  SoutJi  Afinca, 

'Oademans,  Handleiding  tot  de  Pfumna-  1844.  157,  also  121. 
1865.  316. 
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the  Cape  Colony  is  not  carried  on  by  preference,  but  is  resorted  to  when 
more  profitable  work  is  scarce.  The  drug  is  sold  by  the  farmers  to  the 
mercliants  of  the  towns  on  the  coast,  some  of  whom  have  exerted  them- 
selves to  obtain  a  better  commodity,  and  have  even  imported  living 
aloe-plants  from  Barbados. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  manufacture  of  the  so-called  Socotrine  or 
Zanzibar  Aloes,  or  even  with  certainty  in  what  precise  localities  it  is 
carried  on. 

General  Description — The  differences  in  the  several  kinds  of 
commercial  aloes  are  due  to  various  causes,  such  as  the  species  of  Aloe 
employed  and  the  method  of  extracting  the  juice.  The  drug  varies  ex- 
ceedingly: some  is  perfectly  transparent  and  amorphous,  with  a  glassy 
conchoidal  fracture ;  some  is  opaque  and  dark  with  a  dull  waxy  fracture, 
or  opaque  and  pallid ;  or  it  may  be  of  a  light  orange-brown  and  highly 
crystalline.  It  varies  in  consistence  in  everj'*  degree,  from  dry  and 
brittle  to  pasty,  and  even  entirely  fluid  and  syrup-like. 

These  diverse  conditions  are  partially  explained  by  an  examination 
of  the  very  fluid  aloes  that  has  been  imported  of  recent  years  from 
Bombay.  If  some  of  this  aloes  is  allowed  to  repose,  it  gradually  sepa- 
rates into  two  portions, — the  upper  a  transparent,  black  liquid, — the 
lower,  an  orange-brown  crystalline  sediment  If  the  whole  be  allowed 
to  evaporate  spontaneously,  we  get  aloes  of  two  sorts  in  the  same  mass ; 
the  one  from  the  upper  portion  being  dark,  transparent  and  amorphous, 
the  other  rather  opaque  and  highly  crystalline.  Should  the  two  layers 
become  mixed,  an  intermediate  form  of  the  drug  results. 

The  Hepatic  Aloes  of  the  old  writers^  was  doubtless  this  rather 
opaque  form  of  Socotrine  Aloes ;  but  the  term  has  come  to  be  used  some- 
what vaguely  for  any  sort  of  liver-coloured  aloes,  and  appears  to  us 
unworthy  to  be  retained.  Much  of  the  opaque,  so-called  Uejxitic  Aloes 
does  not  however  owe  its  opacity  to  crystiils,  but  to  a  feculent  matter 
the  nature  of  which  is  doubtful. 

The  odour  of  aloes  is  a  character  which  is  much  depended  on  by 
dealers  for  distinguishing  the  different  varieties,  but  it  can  only  he 
appreciated  by  experience,  and  certainly  cannot  be  described.* 

Varieties — The  principal  varieties  of  aloes  found  in  English  com- 
merce arc  the  following : — 

1.  Socotrine  Aloes — also  called  Bovibay,  East  Indian,  or  Zanzibar 
Aloes,  and  when  opaque  and  liver-coloured,  Heixitic  Aloes,  It  is  im- 
ported in  kegs  and  tin-lined  boxes  from  Bombay,  whither  it  has  been 
carried  by  the  Arab  traders  from  the  African  coast,  the  Red  Sea  ports, 
or  by  way  of  Zanzibar,  from  Socotra.  When  of  fine  quality,  it  is  of  a 
dark  reddish-brown,  of  a  peculiar,  rather  agreeable  odour,  comparable  to 
myrrh  or  saffron.  In  thin  fragments,  it  is  seen  to  be  of  an  orange-brown ; 
its  powder  is  of  a  tawny  reddish-brown.  When  moistened  with  spirit 
of  wine,  and  examined  in  a  thin  stratum  under  the  microscope,  good 

*  As  Maccr  Ploriclus  in  the  10th  century,         Natal  is  invariably  associated  with  the  trans- 
uho  writes : —  l)arcnt  Ca|>e  Aloes,  simply  frum  tlie  fact 

••Sunt  Aloi-H  species  ircinin*.  qiiw  subruljct  tttquo  that  the  two  dniM  have  a  similar  sme^ 

Intus  Hii-ut  lic|>ar  cum  fran^'itur.  hscc  ejtatitf  Again,  the  aloea  of  Curasao  la  at  once  re- 

Dicitur  ct  laaKTian  haUt  in  medicaniino  vin«,  cognize<l  l>y  its  o<lour,  which  an  experienced 

Utilu.r  pictH.  qii«  (racta  coloio  vldetur."  dniggiKt  pronounces  to  be  quite  diffcmt 

'Thus  the  pale,  liver-coloured  aloes  of  from  that  of  the  aloes  prodnoed  in  Bftrliado^ 
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Socotrine  Aloes  is  seen  to  contain  an  abundance  of  crystals.  As  im- 
ported, it  is  usually  soft,  at  least  in  the  interior  of  the  mass,  but  it 
speedily  dries  and  hardens  by  keeping.*  It  is  occasionally  imported  in 
a  completely  fluid  state  (Liquid  SocotriTie  Aloes,  Aloe  Juice),  and  is  not 
unfi-equently  somewhat  sour  and  deteriorated. 

Some  fine  aloes  from  Zanzibar,  of  which  a  very  small  quantity  was 
offered  for  sale  in  1867,  was  contained  in  a  skin,  and  composed  of  two 
layers,  the  one  amorphous,  the  other  a  granular  translucent  substance  of 
light  colour,  which  when  softened  and  examined  with  a  lens,  was  seen 
to  be  a  mass  of  crystals.  A  very  bad,  dark,  fcetid  sort  of  aloes  is 
brought  to  Aden  from  the  interior.  It  seems  to  be  the  Moka  Aloes  of 
some  writers. 

The  quantity  of  aloes  imported  into  Bombay  in  the  yeiar  1871-72 
was  892  cwt.,  of  which  736  cwt.  are  reported  as  shipped  from  the  Red 
Sea  ports  and  Aden.^ 

2.  Barbados  Aloes — Characteristic  samples  show  it  as  a  hard  dry 
substance  of  a  deep  chocolate-brown,  with  a  clean,  dull,  waxy  fracture. 
In  small  fragments  it  is  seen  to  be  translucent  and  of  an  orange-brown 
hue.  When  breathed  upon,  it  exhales  an  odour  analogous  to,  but  easily 
distinguishable  from,  that  of  Socotrine  aloes.  It  is  imported  in  boxes 
and  gourds.  The  gourds,  into  which  the  aloes  has  been  poured  in  a 
melted  state  through  a  square  hole,  over  which  a  bit  of  calico  is  after- 
wards nailed,  contain  from  10  to  40  lb.  or  more.  Of  late  years,  Barbados 
aloes  having  a  smooth  and  glassy  fracture  has  been  imported ;  it  is 
known  to  the  London  drug-brokers  as  "  Capey  Barhados^  By  keeping, 
it  passes  into  the  usual  variety  having  a  dull  fracture. 

The  export  of  aloes  from  Barbados  in  1871,  as  shown  by  the  Blue 
Book  for  that  colony,  was  1046  cwt.,  of  which  954  cwt.  were  shipped  to 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Curasao  Aloes — manufactured  in  the  Dutch  West  Indian  islands 
of  Curasao,  Bonaire,  and  Aruba,  is  imported  into  this  country  by  way 
of  Holland,  packed  in  boxes  of  15  to  28  lb.  each.  In  appearance  it 
resembles  Barbados  aloes,  but  has  a  distinctive  odour. 

4.  Cape  Aloes — The  special  features  of  this  sort  of  aloes  are  its 
brilliant  conchoidal  fracture  and  peculiar  odour.  Small  splinters  seen 
by  transmitted  light  are  highly  transparent  and  of  an  amber  colour ; 
the  powder  is  of  a  pale  tawny  yellow.  When  the  drug  is  moistened  and 
examined  under  the  microscope,  no  crystals  can  be  detected,  even  after 
the  lapse  of  some  days.  Cape  aloes  has  the  odour  of  other  kinds  of 
aloes,  with  a  certain  sourish  smell  which  easily  distinguishes  it.  Several 
qualities  are  recognized,  chiefly  by  the  greater  or  lesser  brilliancy  of 
fracture,  and  by  the  tint  of  the  powder. 

From  the  Blue  Book  for  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
published  at  Cape  Town  in  1873,  it  appears  that  the  export  of  aloes  in 
1872  was  484,532  lb.  (4326  cwt);  and  that  the  average  market  value 
during  the  year  was  3JtZ.,  the  lowest  price,  l^d,  being  at  Riversdale  and 

^The  average  loss  as  estimated  in  the  ^  Statement  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation 

dryinff  of  660  lb.,  upon  several  occasions,        of  the  PreHdency  qf  Bombay  /or  1871-72, 
was  about  14  per  cent. — Laboratory  statis-        pt  ii.  19. 
UoB,  communicated  by  Messrs.  Allen  and 
Haaburys,  London. 
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Mossel  Bay,  and  the  highest,  llcZ.,  at  Swellendam.  The  drug  is  shipped 
from  Cape  Town,  Mossel  Bay  and  Algoa  Bay. 

5.  Natal  Aloes — Aloes  is  also  imported  from  Natal,  and  since  1870 
in  considerable  quantity.  Most  of  it  is  of  an  hepatic  kind  and  com- 
pletely unlike  the  ordinary  Cape  aloes,  inasmuch  as  it  is  of  a  greyish- 
brown  and  very  opaque.  Moreover  it  contains  a  crystalline  principle 
which  has  been  found  in  no  other  sort  of  aloes. 

The  drug  is  manufactured  in  the  upper  districts  of  Natal,  between 
Pietermaritzburg  and  the  Quathlamba  mountains,  especially  in  the 
Umvoti  and  Mooi  River  Counties,  at  an  elevation  of  2000  to  4000  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  plant  used  is  a  large  aloe  which  has  not  yet  been 
botanically  identified.  The  people  who  make  the  drug  are  British  and 
Dutch  settlers,  employing  Kaffir  labourers.  The  process  is  not  very 
different  from  that  followed  in  making  Cape  aloes,  but  is  conducted  with 
more  intelligence.  The  leaves  are  cut  obliquely  into  slices,  and  allowed 
to  exude  their  juice  in  the  hot  sunshine.  The  juice  is  then  boiled  down 
in  iron  pots,  some  care  being  taken  to  prevent  burning,  by  stirring  the 
liquid  as  it  becomes  thick.  The  drug  while  still  hot,  is  poured  into 
wooden  cases,  in  which  it  is  shipped  to  Europe.*  The  exports  from  the 
colony  have  been  as  follows : — * 

1808       1869       1870       1871       1872 
none     38  cwt.    646  cwt.    372  cwt.    501  cwt 

Chemical  Composition — All  kinds  of  aloes  have  an  odour  of  the 
same  character  and  a  bitter  disagreeable  taste.  The  odour  which  is 
often  not  unpleasant,  especially  in  Socotrine  aloes,  is  due  to  a  voUitUe 
oil,  which  the  drug  contains  only  in  minute  proportion.  T.  and  H. 
Smith  of  Edinburgh,  who  contributed  a  specimen  of  it  to  the  Vienna 
Exhibition  of  1873,  inform  us  that  they  obtained  it  by  subjecting  to 
distillation  with  water  400  lb.  of  aloes,  which  quantity  they  estimate  to 
have  yielded  about  an  ounce.  The  oil  is  stated  in  a  letter  we  have 
received  from  them,  to  be  a  mobile  pale  yellow  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  0*863. 
with  a  boiling  point  of  266-271**  C. 

Pure  aloes  dissolves  easily  in  spirit  of  wine  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  flocculi ;  it  is  insoluble  in  chloroform  and  bisulphide  of  carbon,  as 
well  as  in  the  so-called  petroleum  ether,  the  most  volatile  portion  of 
American  petroleum.  The  sp.  gr.  of  fine  transparent  fragments  of  aloes, 
dried  at  100°  C,  and  weighed  in  the  last-named  fluid  at  16°  C,  was 
found  by  one  of  us  (F.)  to  be  1*364 ;  showing  that  aloes  is  much  more 
ponderous  than  most  of  the  resins,  which  seldom  have  a  higher  sp.  gr. 
than  100  to  1*1().  In  water  aloes  dissolves  completely  only  when 
heated.  On  cooling,  the  aqueous  solution,  whether  concentnited  or 
dilute,  becomes  turbid  by  the  separation  of  resinous  drops,  which  unite 
into  a  brown  mass, — the  so-called  Reain  of  Aloes.^  The  clear  solution, 
after  separation  of  this  substance,  has  a  slightly  acid  reaction  ;  it  is 
coloured  dark  brown  by  alkalis,  black  by  ferric  chloride,  and  is  precipi- 
tated yellowish-grey  by  neutral  lead  acetate.    Cold  water  dissolves  about 

*  We  have  to  thank  J.  W.  Akerman,  Es^.,  made  by  the  pharniacoixvia  procea  from 

of  Pietermaritzburg,  for  the  foregoing  m-  commercial  Socotrine  aloes  con  taintngabout 

formation  as  to  the  manufacture  of  this  14  per  cent,  of  water,  was  found  from  the 

*^™K-  reconl  of  five  exiK'riments,  in  m-hich  I7t>  lb. 

'  /Hue  Bovls/or  the  Colony  of  Natal  for  were  usetl,  to  be  627  per  cent.     Barbadus 

IWS,  1869,  1870,  1871,  1872.  aloes,  which  is  always  much  drier,  afforded 

'  The  average  yield  of  aqueous  extract  on  an  average  80  per  cent. 
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half  its  weight  of  aloes,  forming  an  acid  liquid  which  exhibits  similar 
reactions.  The  solution  of  aloes  in  potash  or  ammonia  is  precipitated 
by  acids,  but  not  by  water. 

The  most  interesting  constituents  of  aloes  are  the  substances  known 
as  Alain.  This  name  was  originally  applied  to  an  alom  which,  as  it 
appears  to  be  found  exclusively  in  Barbaulos  aloes,  is  now  termed  Bar- 
baimn^  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  allied  substances  occurring  in 
Natal  and  Socotrine  aloes. 

Barbaloin  was  discovered  by  T.  and  H.  Smith  of  Edinburgh  in  1851,^ 
and  was  described  (1851)  by  Stenhouse.  From  good  qualities  of  the 
drug  it  can  be  obtained,  according  to  Tilden,^  as  a  crystalline  mass,  to 
the  extent  of  20  to  25  per  cent.,  but  in  others  it  appears  to  occur  partly 
amorphous  or  in  a  chemically  altered  state.  Barbaloin  is  a  neutral  sub- 
stance, crystallizing  in  tufts  of  small  yellow  prisms.  These  crystals 
represent  hydrated  aloin,  and  part  with  one  molecule  of  water  (=  269 
per  cent.)  by  desiccation  in  vacuo,  or  by  the  prolonged  heat  of  a  water- 
oath.  Barbaloin,  C**BP*0^*  +  H^O,  dissolves  sparingly  in  water  or  alcohol 
but  very  freely  if  either  liquid  be  even  slightly  warmed ;  it  is  insoluble 
in  ether. 

The  solutions  alter  quickly  if  made  a  little  alkaline,  but  if  neutral 
or  slightly  acid,  are  by  no  means  very  prone  to  decomposition.  By 
oxidation  with  nitric  acid,  barbaloin  yields,  as  Tilden  (1872)  has  shown, 
about  a  third  of  its  weight  of  chrysammic  acid,  besides  aloetic,  oxalic, 
and  picric  acids.  It  easilj'^  combines  with  bromine  to  foim  yellow 
needles  of  Br(mial(mi,(y*R'^Bi^O'*;  CAZaraZom,C^H^Cl'0"  +  6H«0,  cry- 
stallizing in  prisms,  has  likewise  been  obtained. 

In  examining  Natal  aloes  in  1871,  we  observed  it  to  contain  a 
distinct  crystalline  body,  much  less  soluble  than  the  ordinary  aloin  of 
Barbados  aloes.     We  have  accordingly  named  it  Natalovn, 

Natalol'n  exists  naturally  in  Natal  aloes,  from  which  it  can  be  easily 
prepared  in  the  crude  state,  if  the  drug  is  triturated  with  an  equal 
weight  of  alcohol  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  48'  C.  This  will 
dissolve  the  amorphous  portion,  from  which  the  crystals  should  be 
separated  by  a  filter,  and  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  cold  spirit. 
From  16  to  25  per  cent,  of  crude  natalol'n  in  pale  yellow  crystals  may  be 
thus  extracted.  When  purified  by  ciystallization  from  methylic  alcohol 
or  spirit  of  wine,  it  forms  thin,  brittle,  rectangular  scales,  often  with  one 
or  more  of  their  angles  truncated.  The  foimula  assigned  to  nataloXn  by 
Tilden,  which  is  supported  by  the  composition  of  the  acetyl  derivative 
he  has  succeeded  in  obtaining,  is  C"H^". 

At  15*5**  C,  60  parts  of  alcohol,  35  of  methylic  alcohol,^  50  of  acetic 
ether,  1236  of  ether,  and  230  of  absolute  alcohol,  dissolve  respectively 
one  pai*t  of  natalol'n.  It  is  scarcely  more  soluble  in  warm  than  in  cold 
spirit  of  wine,  so  that  to  obtain  crystals  it  is  best  to  allow  the  solution 
to  evaporate  spontaneously.  Water  hot  or  cold  dissolves  it  very 
sparingly.  Natalo'in  gives  off  no  water  when  exposed  over  oil  of  vitriol, 
or  to  a  temperature  of  100'  C.  By  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  it  afibrds 
both  oxalic  and  picric  acids,  but  no  chrysammic  acid.     It  appears  not 

^Most  beautiful  specimens  have  been  pre-  'The  best  crystals  can  be  got  by  this 

tented  to  each  of  us  by  these  gentlemen.  solvent. 

*Pharm,  Jaum,  April  28,  1872.  845,— 
See  also  Nov.  5,  1870.  375. 
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to  combine  with  chlorine  or  bromine,  and  we  have  &iled  in  obtaining 
from  it  any  such  body  as  bromalo'in. 

Liquid  Socotrine  aloes,  imported  into  London  about  1852,  was 
noticed  by  Pereira  to  abound  in  minute  crystals,  which  he  termed  the 
Aloin  of  Socotrine  Aloes,  and  regarded  as  probably  identical  with  that 
of  Barbados  aloes.  Some  fine  dry  aloes  from  Zanzibar  of  very  pale  hue, 
in  our  possession,  is  in  reality  a  perfectly  crystalline  mass. 

Histed  was  the  first  to  assert  that  the  crystalline  matter  of  Socotrine 
or  Zanzibar  aloes  is  a  peculiar  substance,  according  neither  with  bar- 
baloin  nor  with  natalo'in.  This  observation  was  fully  corroborated  by 
our  own  experiments,^  made  chiefly  on  the  Zanzibar  aloes  just  described, 
and  we  shall  call  the  substance  thus  discovered  Soccdoin.  In  this  drug, 
the  crystals  are  prisms  of  comparatively  large  size,  such  as  we  have 
never  observed  in  Natal  aloes.  They  cannot  be  so  easily  isolated  as 
natalo'in,  since  they  are  nearly  as  soluble  as  the  amorphous  matter  sur- 
rounding them.  Histed  recommends  treating  the  powdered  crude  drug 
with  a  little  alcohol,  sp.  gr.  0*960,  and  strongly  pressing  the  pasty  mass 
between  several  thicknesses  of  calico;  then  dissolving  the  yellow 
crystalline  cake  in  warm  weak  alcohol,  and  collecting  the  crystals  which 
are  formed  by  cooling  and  repose. 

Socaloi'n  forms  tufted  acicular  prisms,  which  by  solution  in  methylic 
alcohol  may  be  got  2  to  3  millimetres  long.  It  is  much  more  soluble 
than  nataloin.  At  ordinary  temperatures,  30  parts  of  alcohol,  9  of  acetic 
ether,  380  of  ether,  90  of  water  are  capable  of  dissolving  respectively 
one  part  of  socalo'in ;  while  in  methylic  alcohol,  it  is  most  abundantly 
soluble.  Socaloi'n  is  a  hydrate,  losing  when  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol  11 
to  12  per  cent,  of  water,  but  slowly  regaining  it  if  afterwards  expased  to 
the  air.  Its  elementary  composition  according  to  the  analysis  made  by 
one  of  us  (F.)  is  C^*H^0^^+5  H^O.  We  have  not  succeded  in  obtaining 
any  well-defined  bromine  compound  of  socalo'in. 

The  three  aloins,  Barhaloln,  Natalo'in^  and  Soccdoin,  are  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  the  following  beautiful  reaction  first  noticed  by  Histed : 
— a  drop  of  nitric  acid  on  a  porcelain  slab  gives  with  a  few  particles  of 
barbaloin  or  natalo'in,  a  vivid  crimson,^  but  produces  little  effect  with 
socalo'in.  To  distinguish  barbaloin  from  nataloin,  test  each  by  adding  a 
minute  quantity  to  a  drop  or  two  of  oil  of  vitriol,  then  allowing  the 
vapour  from  a  rod  touched  with  nitric  acid  to  pass  over  the  surface. 
Barbaloin  (and  socaloin)  will  undergo  no  change,  but  natalo'in  will 
assume  a  fine  blue.^ 

The  researches  of  E.  von  Sommaruga  and  Egger  in  Vienna  (1874) 
have  been  directed  in  particular  to  the  aloin  of  Socotrine  aloes.  The 
melting  point  of  this  aloin  was  found  to  be  between  118'  and  120'  C, 
that  of  barbaloin  being  much  higher.  The  authors  conclude  that  the 
three  form  an  homologous  series,  that  their  composition  may  probably 
be  represented  thus : — 

Barbaloin  C^^h^oot 

Nataloin  C^m^H)'' 

Socaloin  Ci^H^^O^ 

^  FlUckicer,     CiystcUline    Princtplea    in  but  perroanent  with  nataloin  unless  heat 

AloeSf — P/iarni.  Journ,  September  2, 1871.  be  applied. 

195.  s  These  reactions  may  be  sometimes  got 

^  Rapidly  fading  in  the  case  of  barbaloiin,  even  with  the  crude  drugs. 
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They  derive  in  all  probability  from  anthracene,  (?*HP°. 

The  portion  of  aloes  insoluble  in  cold  water  was  formerly  distin- 

faished  as  Reain  of  Aloes,  from  the  soluble  portion  which  was  called 
Htter  of  aloes  or  Aloetin.  From  the  labours  of  Kossmann  (1863),  these 
portions  appear  to  have  nearly  the  same  composition.  The  soluble 
portions  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  is  said  to  yield  Aloeresic 
and  Aloeretic  Adds,  both  crystallizable,  besides  the  indifferent  sub- 
stance Aloeretvn,  These  observations  have  not  to  our  knowledge  been 
confirmed. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Tilden  and  Rammell*  that  the  Resin  of 
Aloes  may  by  prolonged  treatment  with  boiling  water  be  separated 
into  two  bodies,  which  they  distinguish  as  Soliwle  Resin  A.  and  In- 
soluble Resin  B,  With  the  first  it  is  possible  to  form  a  brominated 
compound,  which  though  non-crystalline  is  apparently  of  definite  com- 
position. In  the  view  of  these  chemists  the  Resin  A,  is  a  kind  of  anhy- 
dride of  barbaloin— Barbaloin,  2(Cf*IP«0")  less  H^O^Aloe  Resin  A., 
O®BF®0^.  The  resin  boiled  with  nitric  acid  yields  a  large  amount  of 
chrysammic  acid,  together  with  picric  and  oxalic  acids,  and  carbonic 
anhydride.  Insoltuble  Resin  B.  was  found  to  have  nearly  the  same 
composition  as  Resin  A. 

Aloes  treated  with  various  reagents  affords  a  number  of  remarkable 
products.  Thus,  according  to  Rochleder  and  Czumpelick  (1861)  it 
yields,  when  boiled  with  soda-lye,  colourless  crystals  an  inch  long, 
which  appear  to  consist  of  a  salt  of  Paracumaric  Add,  together 
with  small  quantities  of  fragrant  essential  oils  and  volatile  &tty 
acids. 

When  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  aloes  yields  paracumaric 
acid,  from  which  by  fusion  with  caustic  potash,  as  also  directly  from 
aloes,  Hlasiwetz  (1865)  obtained  Pavd-oxyhenzoic  Add  (p.  408). 
Weselsky  (1872-73)  has  shown  that  accompanying  the  last  two  pro- 
ducts, there  is  a  peculiar,  crystallizable  acid,  C?H"0',  which  he  has 
named  Alordnic  Add, 

By  distillation  with  quick-lime,  E.  Robiquet  (1846)  obtained  Al(nsol, 
a  yellowish  oil,  which  Rembold  (1866)  proved  to  be  a  mixture  of  dime- 

thylated  phenol  {Xylenol)  CH'    •!  Xg  K  with  acetone  and  hydro- 

carbona 

Nitric  acid  forms  with  Barbadoes  aloes,  but  still  better,  as  Tilden  has 
shown,  with  barbaloXn,  Aloetic  Add,  (?*H*(NO^*0',  Chrysammic  Acid, 
(J^R\NOyO\  and  finaUy  Picric  Add,  together  with  Oxalic  Add,  The 
first  two  of  these  acids  are  distinguished  by  the  splendid  tints  of  their 
salts,  which  might  be  utilized  in  dyeing. 

Chlorine,  passed  into  an  aqueous  solution  of  aloes,  forms  a  variety  of 
substitution-products,  and  finally  Chloranil,  CXli*0\ 

When  somewhat  strongly  heated,  aloes  swells  up  considerably,  and 
after  ignition  leaves  a  light,  slow-burning  charcoal,  almost  free  from 
inorganic  constituents.  Ordinary  Cape  aloes,  for  example,  dried  at 
100**  C,  leaves  only  1  per  cent,  of  ash. 

Conninnierce — There  were  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
year  1870,  6264  cwt.  of  aloes.    Of  this  quantity.  South  Africa  shipped 

>  Pharm,  Joum.  Sept.  21,  1872.  235. 

2x 
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4811  cwt. ;   and  Barbados  970  cwt.     The  remainder  was  probably 
furnished  by  Eastern  Africa. 

The  commercial  value  of  the  varieties  of  aloes  is  very  different.  In 
1874,  Barbados  Aloes  was  quoted  in  price-currents  at  £3  5«.  to  £9  10& 
per  cwt.;  SocotHne  at  £5  to  £13;  while  Cape  Aloes  was  offered  at  £1 10«. 
to  £2.  In  England,  the  first  two  alone  are  allowed  for  pharmaceutical 
preparations.  Even  the  Veterinary  Pharmacopoeia^  names  only  Aloe 
narhadensis.  Cape  Aloes  is  esteemed  on  the  Continent,  and  chiefly 
consumed  there. 

Use — Aloes  is  a  valuable  purgative  in  very  common  use,  it  is 
generally  given  combined  with  other  drugs. 

Adulteration — The  physical  characters  of  aloes,  such  as  colour  of 
the  powder,  odour,  consistence  and  freedom  from  obvious  impurity, 
coupled  with  its  solubility  in  weak  alcohol,  usually  sufSce  for  determin- 
ing its  goodness. 

BULBUS  SCILLiC. 

Radix  SdUce ;  Squill ;  F.  Bulhe  ou  sqvAxmes  de  SciUe,  Ognon  TnaHn ; 

G.  MeerzwiebeL 

Botanical  Origin — Urginea  Tnaritimu  Baker^  (SeiUa  maritima  L, 
Urgimea  Scilla  Steinheil).  It  is  found  generally  in  the  regions  bordering 
the  Mediterranean,  as  in  Southern  France,  Italy,  Dalmatia,  Greece,  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  North  Africa  and  the  Mediterranean  islands.  In  Sicily, 
where  it  grows  most  abundantly,  Urginea  ascends  to  elevations  of  3000 
feet.  It  is  also  very  common  throughout  the  South  of  Spain,  where  it 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  coast ;  it  occurs  also  in  Portugal.  In 
the  Riviera  of  Genoa  the  peasants  like  to  see  it  growing  under  the  fig 
trees. 

Two  varieties  of  squill,  termed  respectively  white  and  red,  are  distin- 
guished by  druggists.  In  the  first,  the  bulb-scales  are  colourless ;  in  the 
second  they  are  of  a  roseate  hue.  No  other  difference  in  the  plants  can 
be  pointed  out,  nor  have  the  two  varieties  distinct  areas  of  growth. 

History — Squill  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  medicines.  Epimenides, 
a  Greek  who  lived  in  the  30th  Olympiad,  is  said  to  have  made  much 
use  of  it,  from  which  circumstance  it  came  to  be  called  Ejyimenidea*  It 
is  also  mentioned  by  Theophrastus,  and  was  probably  well  known  to  all 
the  ancient  Greek  physicians.  Pliny  was  not  only  acquainted  with  it, 
but  had  noticed  its  two  varieties.  Dioscorides  describes  the  method  of 
making  vinegar  of  squills ;  and  a  similar  preparation,  as  well  as  com- 
pounds of  squill  with  honey,  were  administered  by  the  Arabian  physi- 
cians, and  still  remain  in  use.  The  medical  school  of  Salerno  preferred 
the  red  variety  of  the  drug,  which  on  the  whole  is  not  frequently  met 
with  in  mediaeval  literature. 

Description — The  bulb  of  squill  is  pear-shaped,  and  of  the  size  of  a 

^  By  R.  V.  Tuson,  London,  1S69.  allusion  to  the  Algerian  tribe  Ben  UrgiUy 

^  Jouru.  of  Linn.  Soc.,  Bot.,  xiii.  (1872)  near    Bona,    where    Steinheil    (1834)    ex* 

221. — The  genns  Urginea  has  flat,  discoid  amined  this  plant. 

seeds,  while  in  Scilla  proper  they  are  tri-  '  Haller,  Bihliotheca  botaniai,  i.  12, 

quetrous.     The  name  c/r<7iwfa  was  given  in 
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man's  fist  or  larger,  often  weighing  more  than  four  pounds.  It  has  the 
usual  structure  of  a  tunicated  bulb ;  its  outer  scales  are  reddish-brown, 
dry,  scarious,  and  marked  with  parallel  veins.  The  inner  are  fleshy  and 
juicy,  colourless  or  of  a  pale  rose  tint,  thick  towards  the  middle,  very 
thin  and  delicate  at  the  edges,  smooth  and  shining  on  the  surface.  The 
fresh  bulb  has  a  mucilaginous,  bitter,  acrid  taste,  but  not  much  odour. 

For  medicinal  use,  squill  is  mostly  imported  ready  dried.  The  bulbs 
are  collected  in  the  month  of  August,  at  which  period  they  are  leafless, 
freed  from  their  dry  outer  scales,  cut  transversely  into  thin  slices,  and 
dried  in  the  sun.  Thus  prepared,  the  drug  appears  in  the  form  of  narrow, 
flattish  or  four-sided  curved  strips,  1  to  2  inches  long,  and  f  to  ^  of  an 
inch  wide,  flexible,  translucent,  of  a  pale  dull  yellowish  colour,  or  when 
derived  from  the  red  variety,  of  a  decided  roseate  hue.  When  thoroughly 
dried,  they  become  brittle  and  pulverizable,  but  readily  absorb  water  to 
the  extent  of  about  11  per  cent.  Powdered  squill  by  the  absorption  of 
water  from  the  air,  readily  cakes  together  into  a  hard  mass. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  officinal  portion  of  the  plant  being 
simply  modified  leaves,  has  the  histological  characters  proper  to  many 
of  those  organs.  The  tissue  is  made  up  of  polyhedral  cells,  covered  on 
both  sides  of  the  scales  by  an  epidermis  provided  with  stomata.  It  is 
traversed  by  numerous  vascular  bundles,  and  also  exhibits  smaller  bundles 
of  laticiferous  vessels.  If  thin  slices  of  squill  be  moistened  with  dilute 
alcohol,  most  of  the  parenchymatous  cells  are  seen  to  be  loaded  with 
m/wcUage,  which  contracts  into  a  jelly  on  the  addition  of  alcohol.  In  the 
interior  of  this  jelly,  crystalline  particles  are  met  with  consisting  of 
oxalate  of  calcium.  This  salt  is  largely  deposited  in  cells,  forming 
either  bundles  of  needle-shaped  crystals,  or  large  solitary  square  prisms, 
frequently  a  millimetre  long.  In  either  case  they  are  enveloped  by  the 
mucilaginous  matter  already  mentioned.  Oxalate  of  calcium  as  occurring 
in  other  plants  has  been  shown  in  many  instances  to  originate  in  the 
midst  of  mucilaginous  matter.  The  fact  is  remarkably  evident  in  Scilla, 
especiallv  when  examined  in  polarized  light. 

On  snaking  thin  slices  of  the  bulb  with  water,  the  crystals  are  de- 
posited in  sufficient  quantity  to  become  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  though 
their  weight  is  actually  very  small.  Direct  estimation  of  the  oxalic  acid 
(by  titration  with  chamseleon  solution)  gave  us  only  307  per  cent,  of 
CK]!aO*  3HH)  from  white  squill  dried  at  100°  C,  which  moreover  yielded 
only  2  to  5  per  cent,  of  ash.  It  is  these  extremely  sharp  brittle  crystals 
which  occasion  the  itching  and  redness,  and  sometimes  even  vesication, 
which  result  from  rubbing  a  slice  of  fresh  squill  on  the  skin.  These 
effects,  which  have  long  been  known,  were  attributed  to  a  volatile  acrid 
principle,  until  their  true  cause  was  recognized  by  Schroff.^ 

The  mucilage  also  contains  albuminous  matters,  hence  the  orange 
colour  it  assumes  on  addition  of  iodine.  The  vascular  bundles  are 
accompanied  by  some  rows  of  longitudinally  extended  cells,  containing 
a  small  number  of  starch  granules.  In  the  red  squill  the  colouring 
matter  is  contained  in  many  of  the  parenchymatous  cells,  others  being 
entirely  devoid  of  it.  It  turns  blackish-green  if  a  persalt  of  iron  be 
added. 

^  We  have  found  that  the  slimy  juice  of  occanons  when  mbbed  on  the  skin  both 
the  leaves  of  ^paixi9iMti«fi9n^/2a<u«Hdrit.,  itching  and  redness,  lasting  for  several 
which  ia  very  rich  in  spicular  crystals,  also        honrs. 
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Chemical  Composition — ^The  most  abundant  among  the  consti- 
tuents of  squill  are  mucilaginous  and  saccharine  matters.  Mucilage  may 
be  precipitated  by  means  of  neutral  and  basic  acetate  of  lead,  yet  there 
remains  in  solution  another  substance  of  the  same  class,  called  SinistHn. 
It  was  discovered  in  1879  by  Schmiedeberg,  who  obtained  it  by  mixing 
the  powder  of  squill,  either  red  or  white,  with  a  solution  of  basic  acetate 
of  lead  in  slight  excess.  The  gummy  matters  thus  forming  insoluble 
lead  compounds  being  removed,  the  liquid  is  deprived  of  the  lead  and 
mixed  with  slaked  lime.  An  insoluble  compound  of  sinistrin  and  cal- 
cium separates  and  yields  the  former  on  decomposing  the  well  washed 
precipitate  with  carbonic  acid.  The  small  amount  of  calcium  remaining 
m  the  filtrate  is  to  be  removed  by  adding  cautiously  to  the  warm  solu- 
tion the  small  quantity  just  required  of  oxalic  acid.  Lastly,  sinistrin  is 
thrown  down  by  alcohol.  It  is  a  white  amorphous  powder,  on  exposure 
to  air  soon  forming  transparent  brittle  lumps.  The  composition  of  sinis- 
trin is  that  of  dextrin  =  C?E[**0',  both  these  substances  being  very  closely 
allied,  yet  the  aqueous  solution  of  sinistrin  deviates  the  plane  of  polariza- 
tion to  the  left.  The  rotatory  power  appears  not  to  be  much  influenced 
by  the  concentration  or  the  temperature  of  the  solution  of  sinistrin. 

Analkaline  solution  of  tartrate  of  copper  is  not  acted  upon  bysinistrin. 
It  is  transformed  into  sugar  by  boiling  it  for  half  an  hour  with  water 
containing  1  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  sugar  thus  produced  is  stated 
by  Schmiedeberg  to  consist  of  laevulose*  and  another  sugar,  which  in  all 
probability,  when  perfectly  pure,  must  prove  devoid  of  rotatory  power. 

The  name  sinistrin '  has  also  been  applied  to  a  mucilaginous  matter 
extracted  from, barley  (see  Hordeum  aecorticatum);  it  remains  to  be 
proved  that  the  latter  is  identical  with  the  sinistrin  of  squill. 

We  have  obtained  a  considerable  amount  of  an  uncrystallizable 
levogyre  sugar  by  exhausting  squill  with  dilute  alcohol.*  Alcohol  added 
to  an  aqueous  infusion  of  squill  causes  the  separation  of  the  mucilage, 
together  with  albuminoid  matter.  If  the  alcohol  is  evaporated  and  a 
solution  of  tannic  acid  is  added,  the  latter  will  combine  with  the  hitter 
principle  of  squill,  which  has  not  yet  been  isolated,  although  several 
chemists  have  devoted  to  it  their  investigations,  and  applied  to  it  the 
names  o{  SciUitin  or  Skuleln.  Schroff,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a 
valuable  monograph  on  Squill,*  infers  from  his  physiological  experiments 
the  presence  of  a  non-volatile  acrid  principle  {Shideiv  ?),  together  with 
scillitin,  which  latter  he  supposes  to  be  a  glucoside. 

Merck  of  Dannstadt  has  isolated  Scillipicrin,  soluble  in  water; 
SciUitoxiUy  likewise  a  bitter  principle,  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily 
dissolving  in  alcohol;  and  Scillin,  a  crystalline  substance,  abundantly 
soluble  in  boiling  ether.  The  physiological  action  of  these  substances  and 
of  Scillam  has  been  examined  (1878)  by  Moeller,  and  by  Jarmersted 
(1879) ;  that  of  scillitoxin  and  scillai'n  was  found  to  be  analogous  to 
that  of  Digitalis. 

1  This  is  the  name  applied  to  the  Irevo-  manufacture  alcohol   by  fermenting   and 

gyrate  uncrystallizable  glucose  produced,  distilling  squiU  bulbs. —Heldreich,   Xutz- 

togethervrithcrystallizabledextro-glucoae,  pflanzen  Griechmlands,  1862.  7. 
by  decomposing  cane  sugar  by  means  of  *  Reprinted  from  the  Zcitiichrift  der  Of- 

dilute  acids.  :iellscha/i  der  Aerzie  zu  Wien,  No.  42  (1864). 

-  In  1834  first  proiKWxl,  by  Marquart,  Abstracted  also  in  Canstatt's  Jahrej*berieMl 

for  inulin.  1864.  19,  and  1865.  238. 

*  In  Greece  they  have  oven  attempted  to 
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Commerce — Dried  squill,  usually  packed  in  casks,  is  imported  into 
England  from  Malta. 

Use — Commonly  employed  as  a  diuretic  and  expectorant. 

Substitutes — There  are  several  plants  of  which  the  bulbs  are  used 
in  the  place  of  the  officinal  squill,  but  which,  owing  to  the  abundance 
and  low  price  of  the  latter,  never  appear  in  the  European  market. 

1.  Urginea  aUisdma  Baker  {OimiUvogalvmi  altissvmwm  L.),  a  South 
African  species,  very  closely  related  to  the  common  squill,  and  having, 
as  it  would  appear,  exactly  the  same  properties.^ 

2.  U.  indica  Kth.  {Scilla  indica  Roxb.),  a  widely  diffused  plant, 
occurring  in  Northern  India,  the  Coromandel  Coast,  Abyssinia,  Nubia, 
and  Senegambia.  It  is  known  by  the  same  Arabic  and  Persian  names 
as  U.  maritima,  and  its  bulb  is  used  for  similar  purposes.  But  according 
to  Moodeen  Sheriff*  it  is  a  poor  substitute  for  the  latter,  having  little 
or  no  action  when  it  is  old  and  large. 

3.  Scilla  indica  Baker  ^  (non  Roxb.),  (LedebouHa  hyacmthina 
Roth),  native  of  India  and  Abyssinia,  has  a  bulb  which  is  often  confused 
in  the  Indian  bazaars  with  the  preceding,  but  is  easily  distinguishable 
when  entire  by  being  scaly  not  tunicated);  it  is  said  to  be  a  better 
representative  of  the  European  squill.^ 

4.  Drimia  dliaris  Jacq.,  a  plant  of  the  Cape  of  Gk)od  Hope,  of  the 
order  Liliacece,  Its  bulb  much  resembles  the  officinal  squill,  but  has  a 
juice  so  irritating  if  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  skin,  that  the  plant  is 
called  by  the  colonists  Jeulcbol,  i.e.  Itch-bulb,  It  is  used  medicinally  as 
an  emetic,  expectorant,  and  diuretic* 

5.  Crifium  asiaticum  var.  toxicarium  Herbert  ((7.  toxicaHum 
Roxb.),  a  large  plant,  with  handsome  white  flowers  and  noble  foliage, 
cultivated  in  Indian  gardens,  and  also  found  wild  in  low  humid  spots 
in  various  parts  of  India  and  the  Moluccas,  and  on  the  sea-coast  of  Cey- 
lon. The  bulb  has  been  admitted  to  the  Pha'i'viaccypma  of  India 
(1868),  chiefly  on  the  recommendation  of  O'Shauglmessy,  who  considers 
it  a  valuable  emetic.  We  have  not  been  able  to  examine  a  specimen, 
and  cannot  learn  that  the  drug  has  been  the  subject  of  any  chemical 
investigation. 
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Radix  Veratri,  Radix  UeUeboi^i  albi ;  White  Hellebore ;  F.  Racine 
d'ElUboi*e  blanc ;  G.  Weisse  Niesfimirzel,  Gemier. 

Botanical  Origin — Veratrum  aUnmi  L. — ^This  plant  occurs  in  moist 
grassy  places  in  the  mountain  regions  of  Middle  and  Southern  Europe, 

*  Pappe,  Flor<B  Medica  Caperms  Prodro-  '  Saunders,    Refugium    Botamcum,    iii. 
fRtw,  ed.  2,  1867.  41.  (1870)  appendix,  p.  12. 

*  SuppUment   to  the   PJuirmacopcda   of  *  SuppL  to  the  Phorm.  qf  India,  250. 
India,  Madras,  1869.  260.  ^  Pappe,  op.  cU,  42. 
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as  Auvergne,  the  Pyretiees,  Spain,  Switzerland,  and  Austria.  In  Norway 
it  reaches,  according  to  Schiibeler  {I,  c,  p.  556),  the  latitude  of  71'.  It 
also  grows  throughout  European  and  Asiatic  Russia  as  far  as  61'  N. 
lat,  in  Amurland,  the  island  of  Saghalin,  Northern  China,  and  Japan. 

History — The  confusion  that  existed  among  the  ancients  between 
Melampodium,  Uellehorus,  and  Veratrwrti,  makes  the  identification  of 
the  plant  under  notice  extremely  unsatisfactory.*  It  was  perfectly 
described  or  figured  by  Brunfels,  Tragus,  and  other  botanists  of  the 
16th  century,  and  likewise  well  known  to  Gerarde  {circa  A.D.  1600). 
Under  the  names  of  Elleborus  (or  HeUehorus  albvs  and  Veratrvi/ni,  it 
has  had  a  place  in  all  the  London  Pharmacopoeias.  In  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia  (1867)  it  has  been  replaced  by  the  nearly  allied  American 
species,  Veratrwm,  viride  Alton. 

Description — White  Hellebore  has  a  cylindrical,  fleshy,  perennial 
rootstock,  2  to  3  inches  in  length,  and  J  to  1  inch  in  diameter,  beset 
with  long  stout  roots.  When  fresh  it  has  an  alliaceous  smelL  In  Uie 
dried  state,  as  it  occurs  in  commerce,  it  is  cylindrical  or  subconical,  of  a 
dull  earthy  black,  very  rough  in  its  lower  half  with  the  pits  and  scars 
of  old  roots ;  more  or  less  beset  above  with  the  remains  or  recent  roots. 
The  top  is  crowned  with  the  bases  of  the  leaves,  the  outer  of  which  are 
coarsely  fibrous.  The  plant  has  generally  been  cut  off*  close  to  the 
summit  of  the  rhizome,  which  latter  is  seldom  quite  entire,  being  often 
broken  at  its  lower  end,  or  cut  transversely  to  facilitate  drying.  Inter- 
nally it  is  nearly  colourless ;  a  transverse  section  shows  a  broad  white 
ring  surrounding  a  spongy  pale  buff*  central  portion. 

The  drug  has  a  sweetish,  bitterish  acrid  taste,  leaving  on  the  tengue 
a  sensation  of  numbness  and  tingling.  In  the  state  of  powder,  it  occa- 
sions violent  sneezing. 

Microscopic  Structure — When  cut  transversely,  the  rhizome 
shows  at  a  distance  of  2-4  mm.  from  the  tbin  dark  outer  bark,  a  fine 
brown  zigzag  line  (medullary  sheath)  surrounding  the  central  part, 
which  exhibits  a  pith  not  well  defined.  The  zone  between  the  outer 
bark  and  the  medullary  sheath  is  pure  white,  with  the  exception  of 
some  isolated  cells  containing  resin  or  colouring  matter,  and  those  places 
where  the  rootlets  pass  from  the  interior.  The  latter  is  sprinkled  as  it 
were,  with  short,  thin  somewhat  lighter  bundles  of  vessels  which  run 
irregularly  out  in  all  directions.  The  parenchyme  of  the  centre  rhizome 
is  filled  with  starch,  and  contains  numerous  needles  of  calcium  oxalate. 
The  rootlets,  which  the  collecters  usually  remove,  are  living  and  juicy 
only  in  the  upper  half  of  the  rhizome,  the  lower  part  of  which  is 
i-ather  woody  and  porous. 

Chemical  Composition— In  1819  Pelletierand  Caventeu  detected 
in  the  rhizome  of  Vemtrum  a  substance  which  they  regarded  as  identi- 
cal wth  yeratrme,  the  existence  of  which  had  just  been  discovered  by 
Meissner  m  cebadilla  seeds.  But  according  te  the  observations  of  Maisch 
(1870)  and  Dragendorfl,^  the  veratrine  of  cebadilla  cannot  be  found 
either  m  Veratrum  album  or  F.  viride, 

Simon  (1837)  found  in  the  root  the  alkaloid  Jervine,  Tobien  (1877) 

J.'^^A^'XX^r^Zi.    .Slit:  — ^- ^^  St  p-"»>-. 

//t/fW.  vol.  V.  (I/ml)  142-146. 
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the  Veratroidine,  discovered  by  Bullock  (1876)  in  Veratriim  viiide, 
Tobien  assigns  to  jervine  the  formula  C^H*^N*0' ;  that  of  veratroidine 
is  not  yet  settled.     The  latter  is  to  some  extent  soluble  in  water. 

Weppen  (1872)  has  isolated  from  this  drug  Veratramamn,  an  amor- 
phous, deliquescent,  bitter  principle.  It  occurs  in  minute  quantity  only, 
and  is  resolvable  into  sugar  and  other  products.  Veratramarin  dissolves 
in  water  or  spirit  of  wine,  not  in  ether  or  in  chloroform.  The  same 
observer  has  also  isolated,  to  the  extent  of  ^  per  mille,  Jervic  Acid  in 
hard  crystals  of  considerable  size,^  of  the  composition  C^*H"0"+2  H'O. 
The  acid  requires  100  parts  of  water  for  solution  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, and  a  little  less  of  boiling  alcohol.  It  is  decidedly  acid,  and 
forms  well-defined  crystallizable  salts,  containing  4  atoms  of  the 
monovalent  metals. 

By  exhausting  the  entire  rhizome  (roots  included)  with  ether  and 
anhydrous  alcohol,  we  obtained  25*8  per  cent,  of  soft  resin,  which 
deserves  further  examination.  Pectic  matter  to  the  amount  of  10  per 
cent,  was  pointed  out  by  Wiegand  in  1841. 

According  to  SchrofF  (1860),  in  the  rootlets  the  active  principle 
resides  in  the  cortical  part,  the  woody  central  portion  being  inert.  He 
also  asserts  that  the  rhizome  acts  less  strongly  than  the  rootlets,  and  in 
a  somewhat  different  manner. 

Conninnierce — The  drug  is  imported  from  Germany  in  bales.  The 
price-currents  distinguish  Sv/isa  and  Auatriany  and  generally  name  the 
drug  as  *' without  fibre.** 

Uses — Veratrum  is  an  emetic  and  drastic  purgative,  rarely  used 
internally.  It  is  occasionally  employed  in  the  form  of  ointment  in 
scabies.     Its  principal  consumption  is  in  veterinary  medicine. 

Substitutes — The  rhizome  of  the  Austrian  Veratrum  nigrum  L.  is 
said  to  be  sometimes  collected  instead  of  White  Hellebore ;  it  is  of  much 
smaller  size,  and,  according  to  Scbroff,  less  potent.  That  of  the  Mexican 
Hdoniiis  frigida  Lindley  {Verati^m  frigidum  Schl.)  appears  to  exactly 
resemble  that  of  Verati^m  album. 
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Ameidcan  White  Hellebore,^  Indian  Poke. 

Botanical  Origin— Verati^um  viride  Alton,  a  plant  in  every  respect 
closely  resembling  V.  cdbum,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  numerous  forms. 
In  fact,  the  green-coloured  variety  of  the  latter  (F.  Lobelianum 
Bemh.),  a  plant  not  uncommon  in  the  mountain  meadows  of  the  Alps, 
comes  so  near  to  the  American  V.  viride  that  we  are  unable  to  point 
out  any  important  character  by  which  the  two  can  be  separated.' 

*  For  good  specimens  of  whicli  I  am 
indebted  to  Dr.  Weppen.— F.  A.  F. 

3  The  name  Oreen  HeUthore  is  sometimes 
applied  to  this  dmg,  but  it  properly  belongs 
to  Hdleborus  viridis  L.,  which  is  medicinal 
in  some  parts  of  Europe. 

'Sims  m  contrasting  Veratrumviridewith 
y.  cdbum  obserres  i&t  the  flowers  of  the 
fonner  are '  'more  inclined  to  a  yellow  £p:«en,  '* 
4m  petals  broader  and  more  erect,  with  the 


margins,  especially  about  the  claw,  thick- 
ened and  covered  with  a  white  mealiness. 
Bot.  Mag.  xxvii.  (1808)  tab.  1096.- Kegel 
has  described  four  varieties  of  Veratrum 
album  L.,  as  occurring  in  the  region  of  the 
Lower  Ussuri  and  Amurland,  one  of  which, 
var.  y.,  he  has  identified  with  the  Ameri- 
can V.  viride. — TentamenFlorceUesuriensutf 
St.  Petersb.  1761.  163. 
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The  American  Veratrum  is  common  in  swamps  and  low  grounds  from 
Canada  to  Georgia. 

History — The  aborigines  of  North  America  were  acquainted  with 
the  active  properties  of  this  plant  before  their  intercourse  with  Euro- 
peans, using  it  according  to  Josselyn/  who  visited  the  country  in  1638- 
1671,  as  a  vomit  in  a  sort  of  ordeal.  He  calls  it  White  Hellebore,  and 
states  that  it  is  employed  by  the  colonists  as  a  purgative,  antiscorbutic 
and  insecticide. 

Kalm  (1749)  states'  that  the  early  settlers  used  a  decoction  of  the 
roots  to  render  their  seed-maize  poisonous  to  birds,  which  were  made 
"  delirious  "  by  eating  the  grain,  but  not  killed ;  and  this  custom  was 
still  practised  in  New  England  in  1835  (Osgood). 

The  effects  of  the  drug  have  been  repeatedly  tried  in  the  United 
States  during  the  present  century  ;  and  about  1862,  in  consequence  of 
the  strong  recommendations  of  Dra.  Osgood,  Norwood,  Cutter,  and 
others,  it  began  to  be  prescribed  in  this  country. 

Description — In  form,  internal  structure,  odour  and  taste,  the 
rhizome  and  roots  accord  with  those  of  Verat7'um  album ;  yet  owing  to 
the  method  of  drying  and  preparing  for  the  market,  the  American  vera- 
trum is  immediately  distinguishable  from  the  White  Hellebore  of  Euro- 
pean commerce.     We  have  met  with  it  in  three  forms : — 

1.  The  rhkome  with  roots  attached,  usually  cut  lengthwise  into 
quarters,  sometimes  transversely  also,  densely  beset  with  the  pale  brown 
roots,  which  towards  their  extremities  are  clothed  with  slender  fibrous 
rootlets. 

2.  Rhizome  and  roots  compressed  into  solid  rectangular  cakes,  an 
inch  in  thickness. 

3.  The  rhizome  _2>6r  se,  sliced  transversely  and  dried.  It  forms 
whitish,  buff,  or  brownish  discs,  ^  to  1  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  much 
shrunken  and  curled  by  drying.  This  is  the  fonn  in  which  the  dinig  is 
required  by  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia. 

Chemical  Composition — No  chemical  difference  between  Veraii^um 
viride  and  V.  album  has  yet  been  ascertained.  The  presence  of  vera- 
trine,  suspected  by  previous  chemists,  was  asserted  by  Worthington^  in 
1839,  J.  G.  Richardson  of  Philadelphia  in  1857,  and  S.  R.  Percy  in  1864. 
Scattergood*  obtained  from  the  American  drug  04  per  cent,  of  this 
alkaloid,  which  however,  in  consequence  of  some  observations  of  Dra- 
gendorff  (p.  694),  we  must  hold  to  be  not  identical  with  that  of  cebadilla. 
As  stated  in  a  previous  page  jervine  and  veratroidine  are  present  as  in 
thiB  White  Hellebore  of  Europe.  Robbins*  further  isolated  Verat)'idi7ie, 
a  crystallized  alkaloid  possessed  of  a  similar  physiological  action  to  that 
of  veratrine,  though  in  a  less  degree.  Veratridine  is  readily  soluble  in 
ether;  its  solution  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  at  first  yellow, 
changing  quickly  to  a  pink-red,  and,  after  several  hours*  standing, 
assumes  a  clear  indigo-blue  colour,  much  the  same  as  that  displayed  by 
veratrine  if  mixed  with  sugar  (Weppen's  test,  1874).     The  resin  of  the 

^  New Englamh Rarities di8C0V€re(ly'LoTi(\.  ^  Am^  Joum.  of  Pliarm,  iv.  (1839)  89. 

1(>72.  4.3;  also  Account  of  ttoo  Voyages  to  *  Proc.  of  Am,  Pharm,  Aftsoc  1862.  226. 

New  Englaml,  Lond.,  1674,  60.  76.  =  /6m/,  1877.  439.  523. 

-  Travels  in  North  America^  vol.  ii.  (1771) 
91. 
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drug  may  be  prepared  by  exhausting  it  with  alcohol  and  precipitating 
with  boiUnff  acidulated  water,  repeating  the  process  in  order  to  entirely 
eliminate  the  alkaloids.  It  is  a  dark  brown  mass,  yielding  about  a 
fourth  of  its  weight  to  ether.  Scattergood  obtained  it  to  the  extent  of 
4J  per  cent.  By  exhausting  the  drug  successively  with  ether,  absolute 
alcohol  and  spirit  of  wine,  we  extracted  from  it  not  less  than  31  per 
cent,  of  a  soft  resinoid  mass.  Worthington  pointed  out  the  presence  of 
gallic  acid  and  of  sugar. 

Uses — Veratrum  viride  has  of  late  been  much  recommended  as  a 
cardiac,  arteral  and  nervous  sedative.  It  is  stated  to  lower  the  pulse, 
the  respiration  and  heat  of  the  body,  not  to  be  narcotic,  and  rarely  to 
occasion  purging;^  but  to  what  principle  these  effects  are  due  has  not 
yet  been  ascertained.  By  some  observers,  as  Bigelow,*  Fde,'  Schroff,* 
and  Oulmont,^  it  is  alleged  to  have  the  same  medicinal  powers  as  the 
European  Veratinmi  album. 
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FrtLctus  SabadiUce;  CehadUla,  Cevadilla;  F.  C^vadille;  G.  SabadiUaa' 

men,  Lcmaemmen. 

Botanical  Origin — Aaagrcea  ojfficinalis  Lindley  (Veratrum  offi- 
cinale Schlecht,  Sabadilla  ojfficinai*um  Brandt,  Sclwenocavlon  officinule 
A.  Gray). — ^A  bulbous  plant,  growing  in  Mexico,  in  grassy  places  on  the 
eastern  declivities  of  the  volcanic  range  of  the  Cofre  de  Perote,  and 
Orizaba,  near  Teosolo,  Huatusco  and  Zacuapan,  down  to  the  sea-shore, 
also  in  Guatemala.  Cebadilla  is  (or  was)  cultivated  near  Vera  Cruz, 
Alvarado  and  TIacatalpan  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Another  form  of  Asagra^aj  first  noticed  by  Berg,®  but  of  late  more 
particularly  by  Ernst  of  Caracas,  who  thinks  it  may  constitute  a  distinct 
species,  is  found  in  plenty  on  grassy  slopes,  3,500  to  4,000  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caracas,  and  southward  in  the 
hilly  regions  bordering  the  valley  of  the  Tuy.^  It  differs  chiefly  in 
having  broader  and  more  carinate  leaves.^  Of  late  years  it  has  inrnished 
large  quantities  of  seed,  which,  freed  from  their  capsules,  have  been 
shipped  from  La  Guaira  to  Hamburg. 

History — Cebadilla  was  first  described  in  1517  by  Monai'des,  who 
states  that  it  is  used  by  the  Indians  of  New  Spain  as  a  caustic  and 


^  Cntter,  Lancet,  Jan.  4,  Aug.  16,  1862; 
Pharm,  Joum,  iv.  (1863)  134. 

^American  Medical  Botany,  ii.  (1819) 
121-136. 

»  Cowed' Hist,  Nat.  Pharm.  i.  (1828)319. 

*  Medizinische  Jahrhucher,  xix.  (Vienna, 
1863)  129-148. 

*  Bachner's  Bepertoriumftir  Pharmacie, 
xviii.  (1868)  50;  also  Wi^ra  and  Huse- 
nuum's  Jahreeberichf,  xviii.  1868.  505. 

•Beig  n.  Schmidt,  Offiz.  Ge^cHchse,  i. 
(1868)  Ub.  ix.  e.  **  SahadiUa  officinarttm.'* 

^  fknst,  oommnnication  to  the  Linnean 
SocMty  of  London,  15  Dec.,  1870. 

*  Veraintm  SabadUla  Uetzias  is  stated 


by  Lindley  (Flora  Medica,  p.  586)  to  be  a 
native  of  Mexico  and  the  West  Indian 
Ishmds,  and  to  famish  a  portion  of  the 
cebadiUa  seeds  of  commerce.  The  phmt  is 
unknown  to  us :  we  have  searched  tor  it  in 
vain  in  the  herbaria  of  Kew  and  the  British 
Museum.  It  is  not  mentioned  as  West 
Indian  by  Grisebach  {Flor,  of  BriL  W.  I. 
hlanda,  1864;  Cat.  Plant.  Cubeneium, 
1866).  The  figure  by  Desconrtilz  {Fhr. 
mfd.  des  AniUUs,  iii.  1827.  t.  1859)  who  had 
the  plant  growing  at  St.  Domingo,  shows  it 
to  resemble  Veratrum  album  L.,  and  there- 
fore to  be  very  different  from  Aeagraa^ 
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corrosive  application  to  wounds;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
brought  into  European  commerce,  for  neither  Parkinson  who  described 
it  in  1640  as  the  Indian  Causticke  Barley,  nor  Elay  (1693)  did  mwe 
than  copy  from  Monardes.  It  was  regarded  in  Germany  a  rare  drag 
even  in  1726,  but  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century  it  begun  to  be 
recommended  in  France  and  Germany  for  the  destruction  of  pediculL 
A  famous  composition  for  this  purpose  was  the  Poudre  dea  Capucins, 
consisting  of  a  mixture  of  stavesacre,  tobacco,  and  cebadilla,  which  was 
applied  either  dry  or  made  into  an  ointment  with  lard/  CebadiUa  was 
also  administered  combined  into  a  pill  with  gamboge  and  valerian,*  for 
the  destruction  of  intestinal  worms,  but  its  virulent  action  made  it 
hazardous. 

Upon  the  introduction  of  veratrine  into  medicine  about  1824  ceba- 
dilla  attracted  some  notice,  and  was  occasionally  prescribed  in  the  form 
of  tincture  and  extract;  but  it  subsequently  fell  into  disuse,  and  is  now 
only  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  veratrine. 

Description— Each  fruit  consists  of  three  oblong  pointed  follicles, 
about  i  an  inch  in  length,  surrounded  below  by  the  remains  of  the 
6-partite  calyx,  and  attached  to  a  short  pedicel  The  follicles  are 
united  at  the  base,  spread  somewhat  towards  the  apex,  and  open  by 
their  ventral  suture.  They  are  of  a  light  brown  colour  and  papery 
substance.  Each  usually  contains  two  pointed  narrow  black  seeds,  fV 
of  an  inch  in  length,  which  are  shining,  rugose,  and  angular  or  con- 
cave by  mutual  pressure.  The  compact  testa  encloses  an  oily  albumen, 
at  the  base  of  which,  opposite  to  the  beaked  apex,  lies  the  small 
embryo.  The  seed  is  inodorous  and  has  a  bitter  acrid  taste;  when 
powdered,  it  produces  violent  sneezing. 

Microscopic  Structure — A  transverse  section  shows  the  horny 
concentrically  radiated  albumen,  closely  attached  to  the  testa.  The 
latter  consists  of  an  outer  layer  of  cuboid  cells,  and  three  rows  of  smaller, 
thin-walled,  tangentially-extended  cells,  all  of  which  have  brown  walk 
The  tissue  of  the  albumen  is  made  up  of  lai-ge  porous  cells,  containing 
drops  of  oil,  granules  of  albuminoid  matter,  and  mucilage.  Traces  of 
tannic  acid  occur  only  in  the  outer  layers  of  the  seed. 

Chemical  Composition— Meissner,  an  apothecary  of  Halle, 
Prussia,  in  1819  discovered  in  cebadiUa  a  basic  substance,  which  he 
termed  Sabadilline;  in  publishing,  in  1821,  the  description  of  it  the 
word  "  alkaloid"  was  introduced  by  Meissner  at  that  occasion.  The 
name  Veratrive''  was  applied  likewise  in  1819  by  Pelletier  and  Caven- 
tou  to  a  similar  preparation.  For  many  years  this  substance  was 
known  only  as  an  amorphus  powder,  in  which  state  it  frequently  con- 
tained a  considerable  proportion  of  resin;  but  in  1855  it  was  obtained 
by  G.  Merck  in  large  rhombic  prisms.  Cebadilla  yields  only  about  3 
per  mille  of  veratrine.  The  alkaloid  is  easily  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine, 
ether  or  chloroform;  these  solutions,  as  well  as  the  watery  solutions  of 
its  salts,  are  devoid  of  rotatory  power.  Veratrine,  like  the  drug  from 
which  it  is  derived,  occasions,  if  inhaled,  prolonged  sternutation. 

^  Murray,  ^//>«;;«J^^!^5^f«^^  „o/^y""»^''  ^^"'•*-  ^^'^'  ^^'  ^^  ii. 

(1790)  171 ;  M^rat  and  De  Lens,  nxct.  Mat.         (1804)  490. 

MM.  VI.  (1834)  862.  »  So  caUed  from  Schlechtendid'B  name  for 

the  plant,  Veratrum  qfieinale. 
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Again,  in  1834,  Conerbe  described  an  alkaloid  from  cebadilla  under 
the  name  of  SahadiUine,  and  Weigelin  (1871)  another  called  SabatHme, 

From  the  investigations  of  Wright  and  LuflF  (1878)  it  appears  that 
the  above-mentioned  statements  must  be  resumed  thus : — There  are  in 
cebadilla  three  alkaloids,  namely  Veratrine,  C^^H^NO^^,  Cevadine, 
O»H*^N0»,  and  CevadiUine,  C^^H^NO^,  the  second  only  being  crystal- 
lizable. 

Yeratrin  may  be  decomposed  by  means  of  caustic  lye  into  a  new 

alkaloid,  verine,  and  dimethyl-protocatechuic  acid,   C®H*  \    POOH  * 

By  the  same  treatment,  cevadine  yields  an  acid  which  appears  to  be 
identical  with  tiglinic  acid  (page  566),  and  an  alkaloid  called  cevine. . 

Cebadilla  yielded  to  Pelletier  and  Caventou  a  volatile  fatty  acid, 
Sdbadillic  or  Cevadic  Acid,  the  needle-shaped  crystals  of  which  fuse  at 
20'  C.  Lastly,  E.  Merck  (1839)  found  a  second  peculiar  acid  termed 
Veratric  Acid,  aflFording  quadrangular  prisms,  which  can  be  sublimed 
without  decomposition.  It  is  yielded  by  cebadilla  to  the  extent  of  but 
^  per  mille.  It  has  been  shown  in  1876  by  Korner  to  be  identical  with 
dimethyl-protocatechuic  acid  just  mentioned  (see  also  our  article 
Tubera  Aconiti,  p.  9). 

Commerce — The  quantity  of  cebadilla  {seeds  only)  shipped  in  1876 
from  La  Guaira,  the  port  of  Caracas,  was  35,033  kilos.,  of  which  25,966 
went  to  Germany.     No  other  sort  is  now  imported. 

Uses — Cebadilla  is  at  present,  we  believe,  only  used  as  the  source 
of  veratrine.  In  Mexico,  the  bulb  of  the  plant  is  employed  as  an 
anthelminthic,  under  the  name  of  CeboUeja,  but  it  is  said  to  be  very 
dangerous  in  its  action. 


CORMUS  COLCHICI. 

Tuber  vd  Bulhus  vel  Radix  Colchid ;  Meadow  Saffron  Root ;  F.  Bvibe 

de  GoUhique ;  G.  ZeitloaeTiknollen, 

Botanical  Origin — Colchicur)i  autuvmale  L. — This  plant  grows  in 
meadows  and  pastures  over  the  greater  part  of  Northern  Africa,  Middle 
and  Southern  Europe,  and  is  plentiful  in  many  localities  in  England 
and  Ireland.  In  the  Swiss  Alps,  it  ascends  to  an  elevation  of  5500  feet 
above  the  sea  level. 

History — Dioscorides  drew  attention  to  the  poisonous  properties 
of  KoXy^kov,  which  he  stated  to  be  a  plant  growing  in  Messenia  and 
Colchis? 

This  character  for  deleterious  qualities  seems  to  have  prevented  the 
use  of  colchicum  both  in  classical  and  mediaeval  times.  Thus  Tragus 
(1552)  warns  his  readers  against  its  use  in  gout,  for  which  it  is  recom- 
mended in  the  writings  of  the  Arabians.  Jacques  Gr^vin,  a  physician 
of  Paris,  author  of  Deux  Livres  dea  Venins,  dedicated  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth of  England,  and  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1568,  observes — "ce  poison 
est  ennemy  de  la  nature  de  Thomme  en  tout  et  par  tout."    Dodoens 


*  His  description  is  exact,  except  that  he        which  seems  not  true  for  Colchicum  autuni' 
'ledAres  the  corm  to  have  a  stoeet  taste,        naU^  but  may  be  so  for  some  other  species. 
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calls  it  perniciosv/m,  Coldiicum ;  and  Ly te  in  his  translation  of  this 
author  (1578)  says — "  Medow  or  Wilde  Saffron  is  corrupt  and  venemous, 
therefore  not  used  in  medicine."  Qerarde  declares  the  roots  of  **  Mede 
Saffron'*  to  be  "  very  hurtfull  to  the  stomacke." 

Wedel  published  in  1718,  at  Jena,  an  essay  De  Colchico  veneno  et 
cdexipharmaco,  in  which,  to  show  the  great  disfavour  in  which  this 

Elant  had  been  held,  he  remarks, — "hactenus  .  .  .  velut  in&me 
abitum  et  damnatum  fuit  colchicum,  indignum  habitum  inter  herbas 
medicas  vel  officinales  .  .  "  He  further  states  that,  in  the  17th 
centuiy,  the  corms  were  worn  by  the  peasants  in  some  parts  of  Ger- 
many as  a  charm  against  the  plague. 

In  the  face  of  these  severe  denunciations,  it  is  strange  to  find  that 
in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  of  1618  (the  second  edition),  "  Madix 
Colchid,'*  as  well  as  Hermodactylua,  is  enumerated  among  the  simple 
drugs ;  and  again  in  the  editions  of  1627, 1632  and  1639.  It  is  omitted 
in  that  of  1650,  and  does  not  reappear  in  subsequent  editions  until 
1788,  when  owing  to  the  investigations  of  Storck  (1763),  Ejatochwill 
(1764),  De  Berge  (1765)  Ehrmann  (1772),  and  others,  the  possibility  of 
employing  it  usefully  in  medicine  had  been  made  evident. 

Development  of  the  Corm^ — At  the  period  of  flowering,  the 
corm  is  surrounded  with  a  brovm,  closed  double  membrane  or  tunic, 
which  is  prolonged  upwards  into  a  sheath  around  the  flowering-stem ; 
at  the  base  of  the  corm  is  a  tuft  of  simple  roots.  On  removing  the 
membranes,  we  find  a  large,  ovoid,  fleshy  body  (Corm  No.  1),  marked  at 
its  apex  by  a  depressed  scar,  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  flower-stem 
of  the  previous  year ;  it  is  on  one  side  flattened,  and  traversed  by  a 
shallow  longitudinal  furrow,  from  the  upper  part  of  which  arises  a  much 
smaller  and  rudimentary  corm  (No.  2),  bearing  a  flower-stem.  After 
the  production  of  the  flower  in  the  autumn,  Corm  No.  2  increases  in 
size,  throwing  up  as  spring  advances  its  fruit-stem  and  leaves,  and 
acquires,  after  these  latter  have  come  to  maturity,  its  full  development 
Corm  No.  1  on  the  other  hand,  having  performed  its  functions,  shrivels 
and  diminishes  in  size,  in  proportion  as  No.  2  advances  to  maturity, 
and  ultimately  decays,  leaving  a  rounded  cicatrix,  showing  its  point  of 
attachment  to  its  successor. 

Collection — In  England  the  corms  are  usually  dug  un  and  brought 
to  market  in  July,  at  the  period  between  the  decay  of  the  foliage  and 
the  production  of  the  flower,  or  even  after  the  latter  has  appeared.  For 
some  preparations,  they  are  used  in  the  fresh  state.  If  to  be  dried,  it  is 
customary  to  slice  them  across  thinly  and  evenly  with  a  knife,  and  to 
dry  the  slices  quickly  in  a  stove  with  a  gentle  heat ;  the  membranes 
are  afterwards  removed  by  sifting  or  winnowing. 

Schroff  has  stated,  as  the  result  of  his  experiments,'  that  the  corms 
possess  the  greatest  medicinal  activity  when  collected  in  the  autumn 
during  or  after  inflorescence;  that  they  ought  to  be  dried  entire,  by 
exposure  to  the  sun  and  air;  and  that  if  thus  preserved,  they  lose  none 
of  their  strength,  even  if  kept  for  several  years. 

*  The  term  ronn  is  applied  by  English  Colchinnn  is  regarded  cither  as  a  form  i»f 

writers  to  the  short,  fleshy,  bulb-sha])ed  tul)er,  or  of  bulb. 

iMMe  of  an  annual  stem,  cither  lateral  as  in  ^  Odsterreichwche.  ZeU«chrift  fikr praktimJ^t 

Colchicum f  or  terminal  as  in  Crorxm,     By  HfUkunde,  1856,  No«.  22-24;  alto  Wiggen, 

Bumy  continental  lK)taniJ5t8,  the  corm  of  Jahresbericht  dcr  Pharm.  1856.  15. 
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Description — The  fresh  corm  is  conical  or  inversely  pear-shaped, 
about  2  inches  long  by  an  inch  or  more  wide,  rounded  on  one  side, 
flattish  on  the  other,  covered  by  a  bright  brown,  membranous  skin, 
within  which  is  a  second  of  paler  colour.  Wlien  cut  transversely,  it 
appears  white,  firm,  fleshy  and  homogeneous,  abounding  in  a  bitter, 
starchy  juice,  of  disagreeable  odour.  The  dried  slices  are  inodorous, 
and  have  a  bitterish  taste.  They  should  be  of  a  good  white,  clean, 
crisp  and  brittle, — not  mouldy  or  stained. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  outer  membrane  is  formed  of  tan- 
gentially-extended  cells,  with  thick  brownish  walls  ;  the  main  body  of 
the  corm,  of  large  thin-walled,  more  or  less  regularly  globular  cells, 
loaded  with  starch,  and  interrupted  by  vascular  bundles  containing 
spiral  vessels.  The  original  form  of  the  starch  granules  is  globular  or 
egg-shaped,  but  from  mutual  pressure  and  agglutination,  many  are 
angular  or  truncated.  A  large  proportion  are  more  or  less  compound, 
consisting  of  several  granules  united  into  one.  In  all,  the  hilum  is 
very  distinct^  appearing  in  some  as  a  mere  point,  but  in  most  as  a  line 
or  star. 

Chemical  Composition — The  corms  contain  Colchicin  (see  next 
article),  starch,  sugar,  gum,  resin,  tannin,  and  fat.  When  sliced  and 
dried,  they  lose  about  70  per  cent,  of  water.^  By  drying,  the  (pro- 
bably) volatile  body  upon  which  the  odour  of  the  fi-esh  corm  depends, 
is  lost. 

Uses— Colchicum  is  much  prescribed  in  cases  of  gout,  rheumatism, 
dropsy,  and  cutaneous  maladies. 

Other  medicinal  species  of  Colchicum. 

Under  the  name  Ilei^modactyhtSf^  the  corms  of  other  species  of  Col- 
chicum of  Eastern  origin  anciently  enjoyed  great  reputation  in  medi- 
cine. These  corms  are  in  structure  precisely  like  those  of  ordinary 
colchicum ;  they  are  entire,  but  deprived  of  membranous  envelopes,  of 
a  flattened,  heart-shaped  form,  not  wrinkled  on  the  surface,  and  often 
very  small  in  size.  The  starch  grains  they  contain  are  similar  to  those 
of  C.  autv/mnale,  but  in  some  specimens  twice  as  large. 

There  is  a  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  species  of  Colchicum  which 
furnish  hermodactyls.  Prof  J.  E.  Planchon,  who  has  written  an  ela- 
borate article  on  the  subject,^  is  in  favour  of  C.  variegatum  L.,  a  native 
of  the  Levant.  But  one  can  hardly  suppose  this  plant  to  be  the  source 
of  the  hermodactyls  {Sm%njdn)  of  the  Indian  bazaars,  which  are  stated 
to  be  brought  from  Kashmir. 

^  This  is  the  average  obtained  during  ten  at  all ;  see  also  Cooke  in  Pharm,  Joum, 

yean  in  drying  16  cwt.,  in  the  laboratory  April  1,  1871. 

of  Messrs.  AUen  and  Hanburys,  London.  *Anti,  dcs  Sciences  Nat,,  Bot.,  iv.  (1855) 

*The  BitUr  Hermodactyl  oi  Royle  is  not  182;  abstract  in  Pftarm,  Joum,  xv.  (1856) 

in  our  opinion  the  produce  of  a  Colchicum  465. 
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Colctiicum  Seed;  F.  Senience  de  CoUkique;  G.  Zeitto^ensaraen. 

Botanical  Origin — Colchicv/ni  autumnale  L.,  see  page  699.  The 
inflated  capsule,  which  grows  up  in  the  spring  after  the  disappearance 
of  the  flower  in  the  autumn,  is  three-celled,  dehiscent  towards  the  apex 
by  its  ventral  sutures,  and  contains,  attached  to  the  inner  angle  of  the 
carpels,  numerous  globular  seeds,  which  arrive  at  maturity  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer. 

History — Colchicum  seeds  were  introduced  into  medical  practice 
by  Dr.  W.  H.  Williams,  of  Ipswich,  about  1820,  on  the  ground  of  their 
being  more  certain  in  action  than  the  corm.'  They  were  admitted  to 
the  London  Pharmacopoeia  in  1824. 

Description — The  seeds  are  of  globose  form,  about  tc  of  an  inch 
in  diamete)*,  somewhat  pointed  by  a  strophiole,  which  when  dry  is  not 
very  evident.  They  are  rather  rough  and  dull ;  when  recent  of  a  pale 
brown,  but  become  darker  by  drying,  and  at  the  same  time  exude  a 
sort  of  saccharine  matter.  They  are  inodorous  even  when  fresh,  but 
have  a  bitter  acrid  taste ;  they  are  very  hard  and  diflicult  to  powder. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  reticulated,  brown  coat  of  the  seed 
consists  of  a  few  rows  of  large,  thin-walled  tangentially-extended  cells, 
considerably  smaller  towards  the  interior,  the  outermost  containing 
starch  grains  in  small  number.  The  thin  testa  is  closely  adherent  to 
the  horny  greyish  albumen.  The  cells  of  the  latter  are  remarkable  for 
their  thick  walls,  showing  wide  pores;  they  contain  granular  plasma 
and  oil-drops.  The  very  small  leafless  embryo  may  be  observed  on 
transverae  section  close  beneath  the  testa  on  the  side  opposite  the 
strophiole. 

Chemical  Composition — The  active  principle  of  colchicum  seed  is 
termed  Colchicin,  but  the  chemists  who  have  made  it  the  subject  of 
investigation  are  not  agreed  as  to  its  properties.  Thus  Oberlin  (1856) 
showed  it  to  contain  nitrogen,  but  without  possessing  basic  properties. 
By  treatment  with  acids,  the  amorphous  colchicin  yields  a  crystallizable 
body,  Colchicein.  Hubler  (1864)  prepared  colchicin  in  the  same  way  by 
which  the  so-called  "bitter  principles,"  like  dulcamann  (p.  451)  are 
obtainable.  He  assigned  to  colchicein  acid  qualities  and,  stmngely 
enough,  the  same  formula  he  gave  for  colchicin  itself,  namely  (?^H"NO'. 
Maisch^  as  well  as  Diehl'  again  obtained  discrepant  results.  CMiicin  of 
definite  composition  has  not  yet  been  isolated. 

It  would  appear  that  in  an  aqueous  or  alcoholic  extract  of  the  seed 
an  extremely  small  amount  of  an  alkaloid  is  present,  but  that  a  basic 
substance  is  immediately  formed  on  addition  of  mineral  acids,  or  also 
oxalic  acid.  This  suggestion  is  to  some  extent  supported  by  the  follow- 
ing facts  :— 

By  adding  the  usual  test  solution  for  alkaloids,  i.e.  iodohydrogyrate 
of  potassium  (50  grammes  of  iodide  of  potassium,  13"5  of  perchloride  of 
mercury  in  one  litre),  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  an  alcoholic  extract  of 

^  Lomhn   Medical  Repository,    Aug.    1,  ^P^arm.  Jawm.  ix.  (1867)  249. 

1820.  8  Proc.  A  meric,  Pharm.  Asaoc.  1867.  363, 
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the  seeds,  a  very  slight  tui*bidity,  or  an  insignificant  precipitate  is 
observed.  Yet  on  addition  of  sulphuric,  or  nitric,  or  hydrochloric  acid, 
an  abundant  precipitate  of  a  beautiful  yellow  is  at  once  produced.  This 
experiment  succeeds  with  a  few  seeds,  either  entire  or  powdered ;  it 
may  be  conveniently  applied  for  the  detection  of  colchicum  in  any  pre- 
paration. We  have  ascertained  that  the  yellow  precipitate  can  be 
obtained  also  with  the  other  parts  of  the  plant.  If  the  yellow  compound 
is  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  filtrate,  after  due  concen- 
titttion,  now  precipitates  immediately  on  addition  of  the  iodohydrorgy- 
rate,  yet  still  more  abundantly  in  presence  of  a  mineral  acid. 

The  seeds  contain  traces  of  gallic  acid,  much  sugar  and  fatty  oiL  Of 
the  last  we  obtained  6*6  per  cent,  by  exhausting  the  dried  seed  with 
ether.  The  oil  concreted  at  — 8°  C.  Rosenwasser  (1877)  obtained 
8*4  per  cent,  of  the  oil. 

Uses — The  same  as  those  of  the  conn. 
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Raddx  Sai^zce  vel  Sarsce  ;   SarsapaHUa ;  F.  Racine  ds  Salsepareille ; 

G.  SarsajHirillwurzeL 

Botanical  Orgin — Sarsaparilla  is  aflTorded  by  several  plants  of  the 
genus  Smilax,  indigenous  to  the  northern  half  of  South  America^  and 
the  whole  of  Central  America  as  far  as  the  southern  and  western  coast- 
lands  of  Mexico. 

These  plants  are  woody  climbers,  often  ascending  lofty  trees  by  the 
strong  tendrils  which  spring  from  the  petiole  of  the  leaf.  Their  stems 
are  usually  angular,  armed  with  stout  prickles,  and  thrown  up  from  a 
large  woody  rhizome.  The  medicinal  species  inhabit  swampy  tropical 
forests,  which  are  extremely  deleterious  to  the  health  of  Europeans,  and 
can  only  be  explored  amid  great  diificulties.  This  circumstance  taken 
in  connexion  with  the  facts  that  the  plants  are  dioecious,  that  their  scan- 
dent  habit  often  renders  their  flowers  and  fruits  (produced  at  different 
seasons)  inaccessible,  and  that  their  leaves  vary  exceedingly  in  form,^ 
explains  why  we  are  but  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  botanical 
sources  of  sai*saparilla. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  the  sarsaparilla  plant  of  no  district 
in  Tropical  America  is  scientifically  well  known.  The  species  moreover, 
to  which  the  drug  is  assigned,  have  for  the  most  part  been  founded  upon 
characters  that  are  totally  insuificient,  so  that  after  an  attentive  study 
of  herbarium  specimens,  we  are  obliged  to  regard  as  still  doubtful  several 
of  the  plants  that  have  been  named  by  previous  writere. 

Having  made  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  will  enumerate  the 
plants  to  which  the  sarsaparilla  of  commerce  has  been  ascribed. 

^The  common   Smilax   aspera    L.,   of  known  only  by  a  few  leaf y  scraps  preserved 

Soathem  Europe,  is  a  plant  which  presents  in  herbaria,  it  would  assuredly  have  been 

moh  diversitv  of  foliage,  that  if.  like  its  referred  to  several  species. 
oongeners  oC  Tropical  America,   it  were 
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1.  SmUax  ofidnalia  H.B.K. — This  plant  was  obtained  in  the  year 
1805,  by  Humboldt,  at  Bajorque»  a  village  since  swept  away  by  the 
stream,  about  in  V  N.  lat.,  on  the  Magdalena  in  New  Granada.  The 
specimens,  comprising  only  a  few  imperfect  leaves,  which  we  have 
examined  in  the  National  Herbarium  of  Paris,  are  the  materials  upon 
which  Kunth  founded  the  species.  Humboldt^  states,  that  quantities 
of  the  root  are  shipped  by  way  of  Mompox  and  Cartagena  to  Jamaica 
and  Cadiz. 

In  1853  this  plant  was  again  gathered  at  Bajorque  by  the  late  De 
Warszewicz,  who  sent  to  one  of  us  (H.)  leaves  and  stems,  accompanied 
by  the  root,  which  latter  agrees  with  the  Jamaica  Sarsaparilla  of 
commerce.  But  at  Bajorque  the  root  is  no  longer  collected  for 
exportation. 

The  same  botanical  collector,  at  the  request  of  one  of  us,  obtained  in 
the  year  1851,  on  the  volcano  and  Cordillera  of  Chiriqui  in  Costa  Rica, 
fruits,  leaves,  stems,  and  roots,  of  the  plant  there  collected  by  the  Indians 
as  Sarsa  pduda  or  Sarson.  These  specimens  agree,  so  far  as  comparison 
is  possible,  with  those  of  the  Bajorque  plant,  while  the  root  is  undistin- 
guishable  from  the  Jamaica  sarsaparilla  of  the  shops.  Other  specimens 
of  the  same  plant,  gathered  by  the  same  collector  in  1853,  were  for- 
warded to  England  with  a  living  root,  which  latter  however  could  not 
be  made  to  grow. 

Finally,  in  1869,  Mr.  R.  B.  White  obligingly  communicated  to  us 
leaves  and  roots  of  a  sarsaparilla  collected  at  Patia  in  New  Qranada, 
which  apparently  belongs  to  the  same  species. 

In  the  island  of  Jamaica,  there  has  been  cultivated  for  many  years, 
and  of  late  with  a  view  to  medicinal  use,  a  sarsaparilla  plant  which 
appears  to  be  Smilax  ojfficinalw.  The  specimens  transmitted  to  us' 
include  neither  flowers  nor  fruits;  but  the  leaves  and  square  stem 
accord  exactly  with  those  of  the  plant  collected  at  Bajorque.  The  root 
is  of  a  light  cinnamon-brown,  and  far  more  amylaceous  than  the  so- 
called  Jamaica  Sarsaparilla  of  commerce  (see  p.  710). 

2.  Smilax  medica  Schl.  et  Cham. — This  species,^  which  was 
discovered  in  Mexico  by  Schiede  in  1820,  is  without  doubt  the  source 
of  the  sarsaparilla  shipped  from  Vera  Cruz.  According  to  our  observa- 
tions, it  has  a  flexuose  (or  zigzag)  stem,  and  much  smaller  foliage  than 
S,  officinalis;  the  leaves,  though  very  variable,  often  assume  an 
auriculate  form,  with  broad,  obtuse,  basal  lobes. 

It  grows  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Mexican  Andes,  and  is  the 
only  species  of  that  region  of  which  the  roots  are  collected.  These, 
according  to  Schiede,  are  dug  up  all  the  year  round,  dried  in  the  sun 
and  made  into  bundles. 


1  Kunth,  Synopsis  Plant,  i.  (1822)  278.— 
Smilax  officinalis  is  a  large,  strong  climber, 
attaining  a  height  of  40  to  50  feet,  with  a 
perfectly  square  stem  armed  with  prickles 
at  the  angles.  The  leaves  are  often  a  foot 
in  length,  of  variable  form,  being  triangular, 
ovate-oblong,  or  oblong-lanceolate,  either 
gradually  narrowine  towards  the  apex  or 
rounded  and  apicumte,  and  at  the  base 
either  attenuated  into  the  petiole,  or  trun- 
cate, or  cordate.  They  are  usually  5-nerved, 
the  3  inner  nerves  oeing  prominent  and 


enclosing  an  elliptic  area.  The  flowers  are 
in  stalked  umbels.  A  fine  specimen  of  the 
plant  is  most  luxuriantly  growing  since 
many  years  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew, 
but  nas  not  flowered. 

^  We  owe  them  to  the  kindness  of  H.  J. 
Kemble,  Esq.,  who  procured  them,  with 
specimens  of  the  root,  from  the  Government 
garden  at  Castleton. 

'  Figured  in  Nees  von  Esenbeck's  Plantix 
MedicinaleSf  suppL  tab.  7. 
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Doubt  and  confusion  hang  over  the  other  species  of  SmUax  which 
have  been  quoted  as  the  sources  of  sarsaparilla.  S.  syphilitica  H.B.K., 
with  flowers  in  a  raceme  of  umbels,  aiscovered  on  the  Cassiquiare 
in  New  Granada,  and  well  figured  by  Berg  and  Schmidt  from  an 
authentic  specimen,  appears  from  Poppig's  statements  to  yield  some  of 
the  sarsaparilla  shipped  at  Para.  But  Kunth  states  that  Poppig's  plant, 
gathered  near  Ega,  is  not  that  of  Humboldt  and  Bonpland.  Spruce,  who 
collected  S.  ayphilitica  (herb.  No.  3779)  in  descending  the  Rio  Negi'o  in 
1854,  has  informed  us  that  the  Indians  in  various  places  in  the 
Amazon  valley  always  strenuously  asserted  it  to  be  a  species  worthless 
for  *'  Salsar 

S.  papyracea^  described  by  Poiret  Mn  1804,  and  figured  by  Martins,* 
is  but  very  imperfectly  known.  It  has  foliage  resembling  that  of 
S.  ojfficinaUa,  but,  judging  from  Spruce's  specimens  (No.  1871)  collected 
on  the  Rio  Negro,  a  rmdtangular  stem.  It  is  probably  the  source  of 
the  Pard  Sarsaparilla, 

8.  cordato-ovata  Rich,  is  a  doubtful  plant,  perhaps  identical  with 
S.  Schorriburgkiana  Knth.,  a  Panama  species,  roppig  alleges  that  its 
root  is  mixed  with  that  of  the  plant  which  he  calls  S.  syphilitica. 

S.  Purhartipuy  Ruiz,  a  Peruvian  species,  said  to  afford  a  valuable  sort 
of  sai-saparilla,  is  practically  unknown,  and  is  not  admitted  by  Kunth.' 

No  new  information  on  the  several  above  mentioned  species  of 
Smilax  is  found  in  the  review  of  this  genus  by  A.  and  C.  De"  Candolle,* 
where  105  American  species  are  enumerated 

History — Monardes"  has  recorded  that  sarsaparilla  was  first  intro- 
duced to  Seville  about  the  year  1536  or  1545,  from  New  Spain  ;  and  a 
better  variety  soon  afterwards  from  Honduras.  He  further  narrates 
that  a  drug  of  excellent  quality  was  subsequently  imported  from  the 
province  of  Quito,  that  it  was  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ouaya- 

auil,  and  was  of  a  dark  hue,  and  larger  and  thicker  than  that  of  Hon- 
uras. 

Pedro  de  Ciezo  de  Leon,  in  his  Chronicle  of  Peru,'  which  contains  the 
observations  made  by  him  in  South  America  between  1532  and  1550, 
gives  a  particular  account  of  the  sarsaparilla  which  grows  in  the  province 
of  Guayaquil  and  the  adjacent  island  of  Puna,  and  recommends  the 
sudorific  treatment  of  syphilis,  exactly  as  pursued  at  the  present  time. 
These  statements  are  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  other  writers. 
Thus,  Joilo  Rodriguez  de  Castello  Branco,  commonlv  known  as  Amatus 
Lusitanus,  a  Portuguese  physician  of  Jewish  origin,  who  practised 
chiefly  in  Italy,  has  left  a  work  recording  his  medical  experiences  and 
narrating  cases  of  successful  treatment.^  One  of  the  latter  concerns  a 
patient  suffering  from  acute  rheumatism,  for  whom  he  finally  prescribed 

^Lamarck,  Bncyclop^iefn^thodique,Bot.f  ^  Pages  IS  and  88  of  the  work  quoted  in 

vi.  1804.  468.  the  Appendix. 

2  Flor.  Bras.  i.  (1842-71)  tab.  1.  ^  Parte  primera  de  la  Chronica  del  Peru, 

'It  must  not  be  supposed  that  aU  species  Sevilla,  1553,  folio  Ixix.— a  translation  for 

of  Smilax  are  capable  of  furnishing  the  the  Hi^uyt  Society  in  1864,  by  Markham, 

drug.     There  are  many,  even  South  Ame-  who  observes  that  Oieza  de  Leon  never 

rican,  which  like  the  S.  aspera  of  Europe,  himself  visited  Guayaquil, 

have  thin,  iriry  roots,  which  would  never  '  Curationum  medicinalium  ceniurke  qva- 

pass  for  medicinal  sarsapariUa.  tuor,  Basilco?.  1556.  365. 

*  Monographiie.  phanerogamartim,  i.  (1878) 
6-199. 
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SarsapariUa,  This  drug,  he  explains,  has  of  late  years  been  brought 
from  the  newly  found  country  of  Peru,  that  it  is  in  long  whip-like  roots, 
growing  from  the  stock  of  a  sort  of  bramble  resembling  a  vine,  that  the 
Spaniards  call  it  Zarza  parriUa,  and  that  it  is  an  excellent  medicine. 

About  the  same  period,  sarsaparilla  was  described  by  Auger  Ferrier/ 
a  physician  of  Toulouse,  who  states  that  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis, 
which  he  calls  Lues  Hisjmnica,  it  is  believed  to  be  better  than  either 
China  root  or  Lignum  sanctum.  Oirolamo  Cardano  of  Milan,  in  a  little 
work  called  De  radice  Chia  et  Sarza  Parilia  judicium,^  expresses  similar 
opinions.  After  so  strong  recommendations,  the  drug  soon  found  its  way 
to  the  phaimaceutical  stores  ;  we  find  it  quoted  for  instance  in  1563,  in 
the  tariff  of  the  "  Apotheke"  of  the  little  town  of  Annaberg  in  Saxony.' 
We  have  also  noticed  "  Sarsaparilla "  in  the  Ricettario  Fiorentino  of 
the  year  1573.*  Gerarde,^  who  wrote  about  the  close  of  the  century, 
states  that  thesarsapariUa  of  Peru  is  imported  into  England  in  abun- 
dance. 

Collection  of  the  Root — Mr.  Richard  Spruce,  the  enterprising 
botanical  explorer  of  the  Amazon  valley,  has  communicated  to  us  the 
following  particulars  on  this  subject,  which  we  give  in  his  own  graphic 
words : — 

"  When  I  was  at  Santarem  on  the  Amazon  in  1849-50,  where  consi- 
derable quantities  of  sarsaparilla  are  brought  in  from  the  upper  regions 
of  the  river  Tapaj6z,  and  again  when  on  the  Upper  Rio  Negro  and 
Uaup^  in  1851-53, 1  often  interrogated  the  traders  about  their  criteria 
of  the  good  kinds  of  sarsaparilla.  Some  of  them  had  bought  their 
stock  of  Indians  of  the  forest,  and  had  themselves  no  certain  test  of  its 
genuineness  or  of  its  excellence,  beyond  the  size  of  the  roots,  the 
thickest  fetching  the  best  price  at  Pard.  Those  who  had  gathered 
sarsaparilla  for  themselves  were  guided  by  the  following  characters : — 
1.  Many  stems  from  a  root.  2.  Prickles  closely  set.  3.  Leaves  thin. — 
The  first  character  was  (to  them)  alone  essential,  for  in  the  species  of 
Smilax  that  have  solitary  stems,  or  not  more  than  two  or  tnree,  the 
roots  are  so  few  as  not  to  be  worth  grubbing  up ;  whereas  the  multicaul 
species  have  numerous  long  roots, — three  at  least  to  each  stem, — 
extending  horizontally  on  all  sides. 

"  In  1851,  when  I  was  at  the  falls  of  the  Rio  Negro,  which  are 
crossed  by  the  equator,  nine  men  started  from  the  village  of  St.  Gabriel 
to  gather  Salsa,  as  they  called  it,  at  the  head  of  the  river  Cauaburfs. 
During  their  absence  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  an  old  Indian,  who 
told  me  that  four  years  ago  he  had  brought  stools  of  Salsa  from  the 
Cauaburfs  and  had  planted  them  in  a  tabocdl, — a  clump  of  bamboos, 
indicating  the  site  of  an  ancient  Indian  village, — on  the  other  side  of 
the  falls,  whither  he  invited  me  to  go  and  witness  the  gathering  of  his 
first  crop  of  roots.  On  the  23rd  March,  I  visited  the  tabocdl,  and 
found  some  half-dozen  plants  of  a  Smilax  with  very  prickly  stems,  but 

*  De  Pudenda^fra  lue  HMpanica,    libri  *  Basilese,  1559,  fol. 

duOt  first  published  at  Toulouse  in  1553,  and  ^  FlUckiger,  Documente  (quoted  at  p.  404, 

many  times  reprinted.    We  have  consulted  note  7)  24. 

the  Antwerp  edition  of  1564,  with  which  *  See  Appendix. 

Cardano's  work  is  printed.     The  latter  is  *   JferfHiV^  enlarged   by  Johnson,    1636t 

flai<l  to  liave  first  ap|>eared  in  15r>9.  S."iO. 
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no  flowers  or  fruit.  At  my  request  the  Indian  operated  on  the  finest 
plant  first.  It  had  five  stems  from  the  crown,  and  numerous  roots 
about  9  feet  long,  radiating  horizontally  on  all  sides.  The  thin  covering 
of  earth  was  first  scraped  away  from  the  roots  by  hand,  aided  by  a 
pointed  stick ;  and  had  the  scdsa  been  the  only  plant  occupying  the 
ground,  the  task  would  have  been  easy.  But  the  roots  of  the  salsa 
were  often  difficult  to  trace  among  those  of  bamboo  and  other  plants, 
which  had  to  be  cut  through  with  a  knive  whenever  they  came  in  the 
way.  The  roots  being  at  length  all  laid  bare — (in  this  case  it  was  the 
work  of  half  a  day,  but  with  large  plants  it  sometimes  takes  up  a 
whole  day  or  even  more) — they  were  cut  off*  near  the  crown,  a  few 
slender  ones  being  allowed  to  remain,  to  aid  the  plant  in  renewing  its 
growth.  The  stems  also  were  shortened  down  to  near  the  ground,  and 
a  little  earth  and  dead  leaves  heaped  over  the  crown,  which  would  soon 
shoot  out  new  stems 

"The  yield  of  this  plant,  of  four  years'  growth,  was  16  lb. — half  a 
Portuguese  arroba — of  roots ;  but  a  well-grown  plant  will  afford  at  the 
first  cutting  from  one  to  two  arrobas.  In  a  couple  of  years,  a  plant 
may  be  cut  again,  but  the  yield  will  be  much  smaller  and  the  roots 
more  slender  and  less  starchy.'' 

General  Description — The  medicinal  species  of  Smildx  have  a 
thick,  short,  knotty  rhizome,  called  by  the  druggists  chump,  from 
which  grow  in  a  horizontal  direction  long  fleshy  roots,  from  about  the 
thickness  of  a  quill  to  that  of  the  little  finger.  These  roots  are  mostly 
simple,  forked  only  towards  their  extremities,  beset  with  thread-like 
branching  rootlets  of  nearly  uniform  size,  which  however  are  not 
emitted  to  any  great  extent  from  the  more  slender  part  of  the  root  near 
the  stock.  When  fresh  the  root  is  plump,^  but  as  found  in  commerce 
in  the  dried  state  it  is  more  or  less  furrowed  longitudinally,  at  least  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  rhizome.  When  examined  with  a  good  lens  both 
roots  and  rootlets  may  be  seen  in  some  specimens  to  be  clothed  with 
short  velvety  or  shaggy  hairs. 

The  presence  or  absence  in  greater  or  less  abundance  of  starch  in  the 
bark  of  the  root  is  regarded  as  an  important  criterion  in  estimating  the 
good  quality  of  sarsaparilla.  In  England  the  non-amylaceous  or  non- 
mealy  roots  are  preferred,  they  alone  being  suitable  for  the*manufacture 
of  the  dark  fluid-extract  that  is  valued  by  the  public.  On  the  Con- 
tinent, and  especially  in  Italy,  sarsaparilla,  which  when  cut  exhibits  a 
thick  bark,  pure  white  within,  is  the  esteemed  kind. 

The  more  or  less  plentiful  occurrence  of  starch  in  the  roots  of 
Smilax  is  a  character  which  has  no  botanical  significance,  and  appears, 
indeed,  to  vary  in  the  same  species.  If  one  examines  Jamaica  sar- 
saparilla by  shaving  off  a  little  of  the  bark,  one  finds  a  large  majority 
of  roots  to  be  non-amylaceous  in  their  entire  length ;  but  others  can  be 
picked  out  which,  though  non-amylaceous  for  some  distance  from  the 
rhizome,  acquire  a  starchy  bark,  which  is  white  internally  in  their 
middle  and  lower  portions; — and  there  are  still  others  which  are 
slightly  starchy  even  as  they  start  from  the  parent  rhizome,  becoming 

^  We  have  been  kindly  permitted  to  exa-  Kew  ;  and  have  found  that  it  agrees  in 
mine  tbe  freeh  root  of  the  larse  plant  of  appearance  and  in  structure  with  Jamaica 
Smilax  oJficinalU  in   the  Royal  (lardenR.         sarsaparilla. 
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still  more  as  they  advance.  In  Guatemala  sarsaparilla^  which  is  con- 
sidered a  very  mealy  sort,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  bark  is  hardly 
amylaceous  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rhizome,  but  that  it  acquires  an 
enormous  deposit  of  fecula  as  it  proceeds  in  its  growth. 

Sarsaparilla  varies  greatly  in  the  abundance  of  rootlets,  technically 
called  beard,  with  which  the  roots  are  clothed.  This  character  depends 
partly  on  natural  circumstances,  and  partly  on  the  practice  of  the 
collectors  who  remove  or  retain  the  rootlets  at  will.  Dr.  Rhys  of 
Belize  has  stated  that  the  proportion  of  rootlets  depends  much  on  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  their  development  being  most  favoured  by  moist 
situations. 

Dry  sarsaparilla  has  not  much  smell,  yet  when  large  quantities  are 
boiled,  or  when  a  decoction  is  evaporated,  a  peculiar  and  very  per- 
ceptible odour  is  emitted.  The  taste  of  the  root  is  earthy,  and  not  well 
marked,  and  even  a  decoction  has  no  very  distinctive  flavour. 

Microscopic  Structure  * — On  a  tranverse  section  of  the  root,  its 
fibro-vascular  bundles  are  seen  to  be  restricted  to  the  central  part, 
being  all  enclosed  by  a  brown  ring.  Within  this  ring  the  bundles  are 
densely  packed  so  as  to  form  a  ligneous  zone.  The  very  centre  of  the 
section  consists  of  white  medullary  tissue,  thi-ough  which  sometimes  a 
certain  number  of  fibro-vascular  bundles  are  scattered.  A  similar 
medullary  parenchyme  is  met  with  between  the  brown  ring  or  nucleus 
sheath  or  the  epidermis.  On  a  longitudvaal  section  the  latter  exhibits 
several  rows  of  elongated  cells,  having  their  outer  brown  walls 
thickened  by  secondary  deposits.  The  brown  nucleus  sheath,  on  the 
other  hand,  consists  of  only  one  row  of  prismatic  cells,  their  inner 
and  lateral  walls  alone  having  secondary  deposits.  The  vascular 
bundles  contain  large  scalariform  vessels  and  lignified  prosenchymatous 
cells. 

The  parenchymatous  cells,  if  not  devoid  of  solid  contents,  are 
loaded  with  large  compound  starch  granules;  some  cells  also  exhibit 
bundles  of  acicular  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate.  In  non-mealy 
sarsaparilla  the  vessels  and  ligneous  cells  sometimes  contain  a  yellow 
resin. 

The  various  sorts  of  sarsaparilla  differ,  not  only  in  being  mealy  or 
non-mealy,  but  also  as  regards  the  thickness  of  the  ligneous  zone, 
which  in  some  of  them  is  many  times  thinner  than  the  diameter  of  the 
central  medullary  tissue.  In  other  kinds  this  diameter  is  very  much 
smaller.  Yet  the  nucleus  sheath  afibrds  still  better  means  for 
distinguishing  the  sorts  of  this  drug,  if  we  examine  its  single  cells 
in  a  transverse  section.  The  outline  of  such  a  cell  may  be  of  a 
square  or  somewhat  rounded  shape,  or  it  may  be  more  or  less  extended. 
In  this  case  it  may  be  extended  in  the  direction  of  a  radius,  or  in 
the  direction  of  a  tangent.  The  secondary  deposits  may  vary  in 
thickness. 

Sorts  of  Sarsaparilla — In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  no 
botanical  classification  of  the  different  kinds  of  sarsaparilla  being 
possible,  we  shall  resort  to  the  arrangement  adopted  by  Pereira  and 

*  For  more  {larticulars  consult  Vandercolme,  HiMoirt  hot,  cl  th^rapeut.  dfJi  Sal/tepareilks, 
Paris,  1870,  127  pp.,  3  plates  ;  and  Otten,  in  Dragendorff's  Jahresbericht,  1876.  7i. 
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place  them  in  two  groups, — the  mealy,  or  those  of  which  starch  is  a 
prevalent  constituent,  and  the  non--mecdy^  or  those  in  which  starch 
exists  to  a  comparatively  small  extent. 

(A.)  Mealy  SaraapariUas, 

1.  Honduras  Sarsaparitta — This  drug  is  exported  from  Belize. 
It  is  made  up  in  hanks  or  rolls  about  30  inches  long  and  2^  to  4  inches 
or  more  in  diameter,  closely  wound  round  with  a  long  root  so  as  to 
form  a  neat  bundle.  The  hanks  are  united  into  bales  by  large  pieces 
of  hide,  placed  at  top  and  bottom,  and  held  together  with  thongs  of  the 
same,  further  strengthened  with  iron  hoops. 

The  roots  are  deeply  furrowed,  or  sometimes  plump  and  smooth, 
more  or  less  provided  with  beard  or  rootlets.  In  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  their  len^h  they  exhibit  when  cut  a  thick  bark  loaded  with 
starch  ;  yet  in  those  parts  which  are  near  the  rhizome  the  bark  is 
brown,  resinous,  and  non-amylaceous.  They  are  of  a  pale  brown, 
sometimes  verging  into  orange.  But  the  drug  is  subject  to  great 
variation,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  absolutely  distinctive 
characters. 

The  annual  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  sarsaparilla  from 
British  Honduras  during  the  five  years  ending  with  1870  averaged 
about  52,000  lb. 

2.  Guatemala  SarsajHiriUa — This  sort  of  sarsaparilla,  which  first 
appeared  in  commerce  about  1852,  resembles  the  Honduras  kind  in 
many  of  its  characters,  and  is  packed  in  a  similar  manner.  But  it  has 
a  more  decided  orange  hue;  the  roots  as  they  start  from  the  rhizome 
are  lean,  shrunken,  and  but  little  starchy,  but  they  become  gradually 
stouter  (t^  inch  diam.),  and  acquire  a  thick  bark,  which  is  internally 
very  white  and  mealy.  There  is  a  tendency  in  the  bark  of  this 
sarsaparilla  to  crack  and  split  off,  so  that  bare  spaces  showing  the 
centnsd  woody  column  are  not  unfrequent. 

According  to  Bentley,^  who  examined  specimens  of  the  plant,  this 
drug  is  derived  from  Srailax  papyracea;  we  are  not  prepared  to  agree 
in  i£is  opinion. 

^.Brazilian,  Para  or  Lisbon  Sarsajxirilla -X^ough  formerly 
held  in  high  esteem  Brazilian  sarsaparilla  is  not  now  appreciated  in 
England,  and  is  rarely  seen  in  the  London  market.^  It  is  packed  in  a 
very  distinctive  manner,  the  roots  being  tightly  compressed  into  a  cylin- 
drical bundle,  3  feet  or  more  in  length  and  about  6  inches  in  diameter, 
firmly  held  together  by  the  flexible  stem  of  a  bignoniaceous  plant,  closely 
wound  round  them,  the  ends  being  neatly  shaved  off^. 

(B.)  Non-mealy  SarsajxiHllas. 

4.  Jamxiica  Sarsaparilla — To  the  English  druggist  this  is  the  most 
important  variety ;  it  is  that  which  appears  to  have  the  greatest  claim 
to  possess  some  medicinal  activity,  and  it  is  the  only  sort  admitted  to  the 
Britiah  PJiarmacopoeia,  Although  constantly  called  Jamaica  sarsapa- 
riUa,  it  is  well  known  that  it  only  bears  the  name  of  Jamaica  through 

"  Pharm.  Jaum.  xu.   (1S53)  470,   with  =  \Ve  noticed  66  rolls  of  it  from  ParA, 

figure.  offered  for  sale  15  Dec.  1S53.— D.  H. 
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having  been  formerly  shipped  from  Central  America  by  way  of  that 
island.^  At  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  Jamaica  was  an 
emporium  for  sarsaparilla,  great  quantities  of  which,  according  to  Sloane,' 
were  brou^^ht  thither  from  Honduras,  New  Spain  and  Peru.  Its  actual 
place  of  growth,  according  to  De  Warszewicz  (1851),  is  the  mountain 
range  known  as  the  Cordillera  of  Chiriqui,  in  that  part  of  the  isthmus  of 
Panama  adjoining  the  republic  of  Costa  Rica :  here  the  plant  grows  at 
an  elevation  of  4000  to  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
root  is  brought  by  the  natives  to  Boca  del  Toro  on  the  Atlantic  coast 

for  shipment. 

The  drug  consists  of  roots,  6  feet  or  more  in  length,  bent  repeatedly 
so  as  to  form  bundles  of  18  inches  long,  and  4  in  diameter,  which  are 
secured  by  being  twined  round  (but  less  trimly  and  closely  than  the 
Honduras  sort)  with  a  long  root  of  the  same  drug.  The  rhizome  is 
entirely  absent,  but  the  fibre  or  beard  is  preserved,  and  is  reckoned  a 
valuable  portion  of  the  drug.  The  roots  are  deeply  furrowed,  shrunken, 
and  generally  more  slender  than  in  the  Honduras  kind  ;  the  bark  when 
shaved  off  with  a  penknife  is  seen  to  be  brown,  hard  and  non-mealy 
throughout.  Yet  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  roots  which  have 
a  smooth  bark  rich  in  starch.  In  colour,  Jamaica  sarsaparilla  varies  from 
a  pale  earthy  brown  to  a  deeper  more  ferruginous  hue,  the  latter  tint 
being  the  most  esteemed. 

The  sarsaparilla  referred  to  at  p.  704  as  grown  in  the  island  of  Jamaica, 
is  a  well  prepared  drug,  yet  so  pale  in  colour  and  so  amylaceous,  that  it 
finds  but  little  favour  in  the  English  market.  There  were  exported  of  it 
from  Jamaica  in  1870, 1747  lb.  f  in  1871,  1290  lb. 

5.  Mexican  Sarsaparilla — The  roots  of  this  variety  are  not  made 
into  bundles,  but  are  packed  in  straight  lengths  of  about  3  feet  into  bales, 
the  chump  and  portion  of  an  angular  (but  not  square)  thorny  stem  being 
frequently  retained.  The  roots  are  of  a  pale,  dull  brown,  lean,  shrivelled, 
and  with  but  few  fibres.  When  thick  and  large,  they  have  a  somewhat 
starchy  bark,  but  when  thin  and  near  the  rhizome,  they  are  non- 
amylaceous. 

6.  Gmiyaquil  Sarsaparilla — An  esteemed  kind  of  sai-saparilla  has 
long  been  exported  from  Guayaquil  (p.  705).  Mr.  Spruce  has  informed 
us  that  it  is  obtained  in  most  of  the  valleys  that  debouch  into  the  plain 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Equatorial  Andes,  but  chiefly  in  the  valley  of 
Alausi,  where,  in  1859,  he  saw  plants  of  it  at  the  junction  of  the  small 
river  Puma-cocha  with  the  Yaguachi.  The  plant  appears  to  be  very 
productive,  an  instance  being  on  record  of  as  much  as  75  lb.  of  fresh 
roots  having  been  obtained  from  a  single  stock.* 

Guayaquil  sarsaparilla  differs  considembly  from  the  sorts  previously 
noticed.  It  is  rudely  packed  in  large  bales,  and  is  not  generally  made 
into  separate  hanks.     The  rhizome  (chump)  and  a  portion  of  the  stem 

1  The  connexion  between  .Tani.iic.a  and        quitia  was  ceded  to  the  government   of 
Central  America  dates  hack  from  the  time        Nicaragua. 

^  Nat.  JltAt.  of  Jamaica,  i.  (1707),  intro- 
duction, p.  Ixxxvi. 
^  Blu^  Books— Island  of  Jamaica  tor  \^10 
applie«l   to  the   governor   of  Jamaica  for         and  1871. 

protection,    which    was    accorded.      The  *  Journ.  qf  Linn.  Sor.,  Bot.,  iv.   (1860) 

protector-it^  lawted  until  1800»  when  Mos-  185. 
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are  often  present,  the  latter  being  r</u/>id  and  not  prickly.  The  root  is 
dark,  large  and  coarse-looking,  with  a  good  deal  of  fibre.  The  bark  is 
furrowed,  rather  thick,  and  not  mealy  in  the  slenderer  portions  of  the 
root  which  is  near  the  rootstock ;  but  as  the  root  becomes  stout,  so  its 
bark  becomes  smoother,  thicker  and  amylaceous,  exhibiting  when  cut  a 
fawn-coloured  or  pale  yellow  interior. 

The  quantity  exported  from  Guayaquil  in  1871  was  1017  quintals, 
value  £3814.' 

Chemical  Composition — Galileo  Pallotta,  at  Naples,  in  1824,  first 
attempted  to  obtain  from  sarsaparilla  a  peculiar  principle,  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  an  alkaloid,  and  termed  ParigliTia,  or  as  now  written 
PariUin.  He  exhausted  the  crude  drug  with  boiling  water  and  mixed 
the  decoction  with  milk  of  lime,  whereby  a  greyish  precipitate  was  pro- 
duced. This  was  dried,  and  treated  with  hot  alcohol  which  extracted 
the  parillin.  Pallotta  says  the  substance  slightly  reddens  litmus,  but 
does  not  explicitly  state  whether  he  got  it  in  crystals  or  not.  Berzelius 
in  1826  replaced  the  name  pariglina  by  Sr^iUacin,  The  same  substance 
was  obtained,  more  or  less  pure,  by  Thubeuf  in  1831  and  called  Salse- 
parin;  Batka  in  1833  termed  it  PaHUinic  acid.  We  have  isolated 
parillin'  by  exhausting  Mexican  sarsaparilla  with  boiling  alcohol,  0*835 
sp.  ffr.,  and  evaporating  the  tincture  to  \  of  the  weight  of  the  root. 
By  diluting  2  parts  of  the  residue  with  3  parts  of  cold  water,  a  yellowish 
deposit  of  crude  pariUin  is  formed  and  may  be  separated  after  a  few  days 
by  decantation.  The  deposit  is  then  mixed  with  about  half  a  volume 
of  strong  alcohol,  now  filtered  and  washed  with  dilute  alcohol,  about 
0*965  sp.  gr.  It  may  further  be  purified  by  repeated  re-crystallization 
from  dUute  alcohol  and  the  use  of  a  little  charcoal  The  yield  is  about 
019  per  cent,  of  perfectly  white  crystallized  parillin ;  a  little  more  may 
be  removed  from  the  washings,  but  with  mudi  difficulty.  These  liquids 
and  the  mother  liquors  may  be  concentrated  and  boUed  with  a  little 
sulphuric  acid  in  order  to  afford  parigenin. 

Parillin  forms  brilliant  scales,  or  can  be  obtained  in  thin  prisms  from 
boiling  alcohol  0*965  sp.  gr.  Parillin  is  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
but  dissolves  in  20  parts  of  boiling  water.  On  cooling,  the  latter  solu- 
tion affords  no  crystals ;  an  abundance  of  them  are  however  produced 
on  addition  of  alcohol.  Parillin  is  also  soluble  in  25  parts  of  alcohol, 
0*814  sp.  gr.,  at  25""  C,  and  much  more  abundantly  in  boiling  alcohol,  from 
which  it  partly  separates  in  crystals  on  cooling.  In  both  absolute 
alcohol  or  water,  parillin  is  less  soluble  than  in  dilute  alcohoL  Hence 
aqueous  solutions  are  precipitated  by  absolute  alcohol,  and  parillin,  on 
the  other  hand,  separates  from  alcoholic  solutions  on  addition  of  cold 
water.  With  chloroform,  parillin  yields  a  viscid  solution  which  affords 
no  crystals. 

The  alcoholic  solutions  of  parillin  have  a  somewhat  acrid  taste,  and 
are  devoid  of  rotatory  power. 

By  dilute  mineral  acids,  parillin  is  resolved  into  Parigenin  and 
sugar ;  the  liquid  gradually  acquires  a  dingy  brown  or  greenish  hue 
and  fluorescence,  which  is  most  obvious  if  parillin  dissolved  in  chloro- 
form is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  gas.     Parigenin  is  easily  isolated  ; 

*  Vica-Ckmsol  Smith  on  the  commerce  of  ^  Yearbook  of  Pluirm.  1878.  136. 

Souador — Conmdar  ReporU^  presented  to 
Fwlifliiient,  July,  1872. 
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it  is  insoluble  even  in  boiling  water,  but  crystallizes  in  white  scales 
from  alcohol. 

The  composition  of  parillin  and  parigenin  is  not  settled  ;  the  former 
belongs  to  the  class  of  saponin.  Yet  parillin  differs  from  saponin  as 
contained  in  Saponaria  or  Quillaja^  by  not  being  sternutatory;  its 
solutions  froth  when  shaken. 

The  presence  in  sarsaparilla  of  starch,  resin,  and  calcium  oxalate,  as 
revealed  by  the  microscope,  has  been  already  pointed  out.  Pereira  * 
examined  the  essential  oU,  which  is  heavier  than  water  and  has  the 
odour  and  taste  of  the  drug ;  140  lb.  of  Jamaica  sarsaparilla  afforded  of 
it  only  a  few  drops. 

The  nature  of  the  dark  extractive  matter  which  water  removes 
from  the  root  in  abundance,  and  the  proportion  of  which  is  considered 
by  druggists  a  criterion  of  goodness,  has  not  been  studied. 

Commerce — The  importation  of  sarsaparilla  into  the  United  King- 
dom in  1870  (later  than  which  year  we  have  no  returns)  amounted  to 
345,907  lb.,  valued  at  £26,564. 

Uses — Sarsaparilla  is  regarded  by  many  as  a  valuable  alterative 
and  tonic,  but  by  others  as  possessing  little  if  any  remedial  powers. 
It  is  still  much  employed,  though  by  no  means  so  extensively  as  a  few 

! rears  ago.    The  preparations  most  in  use  are  those  obtained  by  a  pro- 
onged  boiling  of  the  root  in  water. 
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Radix  Chinoi ;  China  Root ;  F.  Squine  ;  G.  Chinaivurzel, 

Botanical  Origin — Smilax  Chi/iia  L.,  a  woody,  thorny,  climbing 
shrub,  is  commonly  said  to  afford  this  drug.  The  plant  is  a  native 
of  Japan,  the  Loochoo  islands,  Formosa,  China,  Cochinchina,  also  of 
Eastern  India,  as  Kasia,  Assam,  Sikkim,  Nepal.  The  chief  authority 
for  attributing  the  China  root  to  this  plant  is  Kampfer,  who  saw  the 
latter  in  Japan  and  figured  it.^ 

S.  glabra  Roxb.  and  S.  lancemfolia  Roxb.,  natives  of  India  and 
Southern  China,  have  tubers  which,  according  to  Roxburgh,  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  the  CTiina  root  of  medicine,  though  the  plants  are 
perfectly  distinct  in  appearance  from  8.  China.  Dr.  Hance,*  of 
Whampoa,  received  a  living  specimen  of  China  root,  which  proved  to 
be  that  of  S,  glabra.  The  three  above-named  species  all  grow  in  the 
island  of  Hongkong. 

History — The  use  of  this  drug  as  a  remedy  for  syphilis  was  made 
known  to  the  Portuguese  at  Goa  by  Chinase  traders  about  A.D.  1535. 
Garcia  de  Orta,  who  makes  this  statement,  further  narrates  that  s«» 


*  Sec  Christophsoii,  in  DragendorlTs  Ja/i- 
i'v»hvrlcht,  1874.  15.'). 

'•'  KltmniU  of  Mat,  Mr  J,  ii.  (ISTiO)  1108. 

"♦6'a«Xin(,"  p.  783  in  the  first  work 
qaotcd  in  the  Appendix  ;  another  fig.  will  be 
U>un(l  in  Xees  von  Esenbeck's  Ptavtfc 
medicinalf^,  Duftsehlorf,  1828. 

*  Trimen'8  Joitrn.  of  Bot.  i.  (1872)  102. 
—•V.  fjlahrc  Jind  S.  lanceafolia  have  l)een 


fiinired  by  iSeemann  in  his  Butanjf  qf  tkt 
JhraM,  1852-57.  tabb.  99-100.  k  Chimt 
is  well  represented  in  the  Kew  Herbarium, 
where  we  have  examined  specimens  fn>ni 
Nagasaki,  Hakoda^li,  and  Yokohama  ;  from 
Loochoo,  Corea,  Formosa,  Ningpo ;  and 
Indian  ones  from  Khasia,  Awsm.  and 
Nepal. 
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great  was  the  reputation  of  the  new  drug,  that  the  small  quantities 
first  brought  to  Malacca  were  sold  at  the  rate  of  10  crowns  per  ganta, 
a  weight  of  24  ounces. 

Possibly  the  drug  found  its  way  to  Europe  even  before  that  year, 
for  we  find  a  careful  description  of  it  in  the  posthumous  works  ^  of 
Valerius  Cordus  and  Walther  Ryff '  states  in  1548  that  the  i-oot  was 
brought  a  few  years  ago  to  Venice. 

■Die  reported  good  effects  of  China  root  on  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
who  was  suffering  fh)m  gout,  acquired  for  the  drug  a  great  celebrity  in 
Europe,  and  several  works '  were  written  in  praise  of  its  virtues.  But 
though  its  powers  were  soon  found  to  have  been  greatly  over-rated, 
it  still  retained  some  reputation  as  a  sudorific  and  alterative,  and 
was  much  used  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century  in  the  same  way 
as  sarsaparilla.  It  still  retains  a  place  in  some  modem  pharma- 
copoeias. 

Description — The  plant  produces  stout  fibrous  roots,  here  and 
there  thickened  into  large  tubers,  which  when  dried  become  the  drug 
China  root  These  tubers,  as  found  in  the  market,  are  of  irregularly 
cylindrical  form,  usually  a  little  fiattened,  sometimes  producing  short 
knobby  branches.  They  are  from  about  4  to  6  or  more  inches  in 
length,  and  1  to  2  inches  in  thickness,  covered  with  a  rusty-coloured, 
rather  shining  bark,  which  in  some  specimens  is  smooth  and  in  others 
more  or  less  wrinkled.  They  have  no  distinct  traces  of  rudimentary 
leaves,  which  however  are  perceptible  on  those  of  some  allied  species. 
Some  still  retain  portions  of  the  cord-like  woody  runners  on  which 
they  grew ;  the  bases  of  a  few  roots  can  also  be  observed.  The  tubers 
mostly  show  marks  of  having  been  trimmed  with  a  knife. 

China  root  is  inodorous  and  almost  insipid.  A  transverse  section 
exhibits  the  interior  as  a  dense  granular  substance  of  a  pale  fawn 
colour. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  outermost  cortical  layer  is  made  up 
of  brown,  thick-walled  cells,  tangentially  extended.  They  enclose 
numerous  tufts  of  needle-shaped  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate,  and  reddish 
brown  masses  of  resin.  The  bark  is  at  once  succeeded  by  the  inner 
parenchyme  which  contrasts  strongly  with  it,  consisting  of  large,  thin- 
walled,  porous  cells  which  are  completely  gorged  with  starch,  but  here 
and  there  contain  colouring  matter  and  bundles  of  crystals.  The  starch 
granules  are  large  (up  to  50  mkm.),  spherical,,  often  fiattened  and  angular 
from  mutual  pressure.  Like  those  of  colchicum,  they  exhibit  a  radiate 
hilum :  very  frequently  they  have  burst  and  run  together,  probably  in 
consequence  of  the  tubers  having  been  scalded.  The  vascular  bundles 
scattered  through  the  parenchyme,  contain  usually  two  large  scalariform 
or  reticulated  vessels,  a  string  of  delicate  thin- walled  parenchyme,  and 
elegant  wood-cells  with  distinct  incrusting  layers  and  linear  pores. 

Chemical  Composition — The  drug  is  not  known  to  contain  any 
substance  to  which  its  supposed  medicinal  virtues  can  be  referred.     We 

*  Edit,  by  Conrad  Gesner,  fol.  212  of  the  Vesalius,  Epistola  rationem,  modumque  pro 
work  quoted  in  the  Appendix.  pinandi  radicU  Chymae  [sic  !]  decodi,  ^fio 

*  ....  BericfU  der  Natar  ....  der  Wurtx/d  nujter  invktiasimw  Carolus   V,  impercUor 
Chtna^  Wttrzburg,  1548.    4^  usus  eat,  Venet,  1546. 

'The  earliest  of  which  is  by  Andreas 
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have  eDdeavoured  to  obtain  from  it  PariUin,  the  crystalline  principle 
of  sarsaparilla,  but  without  success. 

Commerce — China  root  is  imported  into  Europe  from  the  South  of 
China — usually  from  Canton.  The  quantity  shipped  from  that  port  in 
1872,  was  only  384  peculs  (51,200  lb.) ;  while  the  same  year  there  was 
shipped  from  Hankow,  the  great  trading  city  of  the  Yangtsze,  no  less 
than  10,258  peculs  (1,367,733  lb.),  all  to  Chinese  ports.  For  the  year 
1874,  these  figures  were:  Hankow  9393  peculs,  valued  at  53,194  taels 
(one  tael  about  Ss.  lOd.),  Kewkiang  3627  peculs,  Ningpo  2905  peculs,^ 
and  for  1877  Hankow  12,075  peculs,  Kewkiang  3942  pecula 

Uses — Notwithstanding  the  high  opinion  formerly  entertained  of 
the  virtues  of  China  root,  it  has  in  England  fallen  into  complete  disuse. 
In  China  and  India  it  is  still  held  in  great  esteem  for  tne  relief  of 
rheumatic  and  syphilitic  complaints,  and  as  an  aphrodisiac  and  demul- 
cent. Polak  asserts  that  the  tubers  of  SmUax  are  consumed  as  food 
by  Turcomans  and  Mongols.* 

Substitutes — Several  American  species  of  SmUax  furnish  a  nearly 
allied  drug,  which  at  various  times  has  been  brought  into  commerce  as 
Radix  Chinee  occid^ntalis.  It  was  already  known  to  the  authors  of 
the  16th  century;  we  met  with  it  in  1872,  and  before,  in  the  London 
market,  as  an  importation  from  Puntas  Arenas,  the  port  of  Costa  Rica 
on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Of  the  exact  species  it  is  difiicult  to  speak  with  certainty:  but 
fif.  Paeudo-ChiTia  L.  and  S.  tarriTioides  L.  growing  in  the  United  States 
from  New  Jersey  southwards ;  S.  Balbwiana  Knth.,  a  plant  common 
in  all  the  West  Indian  Islands  ;  and  S.  Japican<ja  Griseb.,  S,  syrvngoides 
Griseb.  and  S.  Brasilienms  Sprang.,  are  reputed  to  aflbrd  large  tuberous 
rhizomes  which  in  their  several  localities  replace  the  China  root  of  Asia, 
and  are  employed  in  a  similar  manner.' 
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Sugar,  Cane  Sugar,  Sucrose;  F.  SacrCy  Sucre  de  canne;  G.  Zucker, 

Rohrzucker, 

Botanical  Origin — Saccharum  ojfficinaruni  L.,  the  Sugar  Cane. 
The  jointed  stem  is  from  6  to  12  feet  high,  solid,  hard,  dense,  internally 
juicy,  and  hollow  only  in  the  flowering  tops.  Several  varieties  are  cul- 
tivated, as  the  Countiy  Cane,  the  original  form  of  the  species ;  the  Rib- 
bon Cane,  with  purple  or  yellow  stripes  along  the  stem ;  the  Bourbon 
or  Tahiti  Cane,  a  more  elongated,  stronger,  more  hairy  and  very  pro- 


^  Returns  of  Trade  at  ifie  I'reattj  Ports  in 
China  for  1872,  pp.  vW,  154,  and  the  same 
for  1874. 

2  See  p.  324,  note  2. — We  i|Uotc  this  state- 
ment with  reserve,  knowing  that  both 
Chinese  and  En ro])ean8  sometimes  confound 
China  root  with  the  singular  funcoid  pro- 
duction termed  Pachi/ma  Cocos,  The  nrst 
is    called    in    Chinese    Tu/uk'Ungf— the 


second  Fiih-Iing  or  Pe-fiih-ling, — See  Han- 
Imry,  Phann,  Journ.  iiL  (1862)  421;  and 
Science  Pai)ers,202.  267.— F.  Porter  Smith, 
Mat.  Med.  and  Xat.  Hist,  of  China,  1871. 
198;  Dragcndorff,  Volksmedidn  Turkestan* 
in  Buchucr's  Repertorium,  xxii.  (1873)  136. 
'  De  CaudoUe  8  monograph,  quoted  at  p. 
705,  note  4,  may  be  oonaulted  on  the  aboTe 
species. 
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ductive  variety.  Saccharurti  violacev/ni  Tussac,  the  Batavian  Cane,  is 
also  considered  to  be  a  variety ;  but  the  large  S.  chinense  Roxb.  intro- 
duced from  Canton  in  1796  into  the  Botanic  Gardens  of  Calcutta,  may  be  a 
distinct  species;  it  has  a  long,  slender,  erect  panicle,  while  that  of  S.  ojffici' 
naruTth  is  hairy  and  spreading,  with  the  ramifications  alternate  and  more 
compound,  not  to  mention  other  differences  in  the  leaves  and  flowers. 

The  sugar  cane  is  cultivated  from  cuttings,  the  small  seeds  very 
seldom  ripening.  It  succeeds  in  almost  all  tropical  and  subtropical 
countries,  reaching  in  South  America  and  Mexico  an  elevation  above 
the  sea  of  5000-6000  feet.  It  is  cultivated  in  most  parts  of  India  and 
China  up  to  30-31°  N.  lai,  the  mountainous  regions  excepted. 

From  the  elaborate  investigations  of  Ritter,^  it  appears  that  Sdccha- 
rv/m  offidnarv/m  was  originally  a  native  of  Bengal,  and  of  the  Indo- 
Chinese  countries,  as  well  as  of  Borneo,  Java,  Bali,  Celebes,  and  other 
islands  of  the  MaJay  Archipelago.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  is 
now  found  anywhere  in  a  wild  state. 

History^ — ^The  sugar  cane  was  doubtless  known  in  India  from  time 
immemorial,  and  grown  for  food  as  it  still  is  at  the  present  day,  chiefly 
in  those  regions  which  are  unsuited  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar.' 

Herodotus,  Theophrastus,  Seneca,  Strabo,  and  other  early  writers 
had  some  knowledge  of  raw  sugar,  which  they  speak  of  as  the  Honey  of 
Canes  or  HoTiey  rriade  by  human  hands,  not  that  of  bees ;  but  it  was 
not  until  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  that  the  ancients 
manifested  an  undoubted  acquaintance  with  sugar,  under  the  name  of 
Saxxharon. 

Thus  Dioscorides*  about  A.D.  77  mentions  the  concreted  honey  called 
^wcxapov  found  upon  canes  {eir)  tS>v  KaXa/mwu)  in  India  and  Arabia 
Felix,  and  which  in  substance  and  brittleness  resemble  salt.  Pliny 
evidently  knew  the  same  thing  under  the  name  Saccharv/m ;  and  the 
author  of  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea,  A.D.  54-68,  states  that 
honey  from  canes,  called  (raKxapi,  is  exported  from  Barygaza,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Cambay,  to  the  ports  of'  the  Red  Sea,  west  of  the  Promontorium 
AroTnatuniy  that  is  to  say  to  the  coast  opposite  Aden.  Whether  at 
that  period  sugar  was  produced  in  Western  India,  or  was  brought 
thither  from  the  Ganges,  is  a  point  still  doubtful. 

Bengal  is  probably  the  country  of  the  earliest  manufacture  of  sugar ; 
hence  its  names  in  all  the  languages  of  Western- Asiatic  and  European 
nations  are  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  Sharlcara,  signifying  a  substance 
in  the  shape  of  small  grains  or  stones.  It  is  strange  that  this  word 
contains  no  allusion  to  the  taste  of  the  substance. 

Candy,  as  sugar  in  large  crystals  is  called,  is  derived  from  the 
Arabic  Kand  or  Kandut,  a  name  of  the  same  signification.  An  old 
Sanskrit  name  of  Central  Bengal  is  G^Lva,  whence  is  derived  the  word 
Chda,  meaning  ravj  sugar,  a  term  for  sugar  universally  employed  in 

^  Erdkuiule  van  AMen,  ix.  West-Asicn, 
Berlin,  1840.  pp.  230-291. 

'  The  learned  investigations  of  Heyd, 
Levantehandel,  ii.  (1879)  665-667,  aflford 
exhaustive  information  about  the  medicinal 
history  of  susar. 

*The  production  which  the  English 
tnmlators  of  the  Bible  have  rendered  Sweet 
(Jmief  and  which  is  aUuded  to  by  the  pro- 


phets Isaiah  (ch.  xliti.  24)  and  Jeremiah 
(oh.  vi.  20)  as  a  commodity  imported  from 
a  distant  country,  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  discussion.  Some  have  supposed  it 
to  be  the  sugar  cane ;  others,  <in  arumatic 
grass  {Andropogon),  In  our  opinion,  there 
is  more  reason  to  conclude  that  it  was 
Cassia  Bark. 
*Lib.  ii.  c.  104. 
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the  Malayan  Archipelago,  where  on  the  other  hand  they  have  their 
own  names  for  the  sugar  cane,  although  not  for  sugar.  This  fact  again 
speaks  in  favour  of  Ritter's  opinion,  that  the  preparation  of  sugar  in  a 
dry  crystalline  state  is  due  to  the  inhabitants  of  Bengal  Sugar  under 
the  name  of  Shi-^mi,  i.e.  Stone-Jioney,  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
ancient  Chinese  annals  among  the  productions  of  India  and  Persia; 
and  it  is  recorded  that  the  Emperor  Tai-tsung,  a.d.  627-650,  sent  an 
envoy  to  the  kingdom  of  Magadha  in  India,  the  modem  Bahar,  to  learn 
the  method  of  manufacturing  sugar.^  The  Chinese,  in  fact,  acknowledge 
that  the  Indians  between  A.D.  766  and  780  were  their  first  teachers  in 
the  art  of  refining  sugar,  for  which  they  had  no  particular  ancient 
written  character. 

An  Arabian  writer,  Abu  Zayd  al  Hasan,^  informs  us  that  about  A.D. 
850  the  sugar  cane  was  growing  on  the  north-eastern  shore  of  the 
Persian  Gulf;  and  in  the  following  century,  the  traveller  Ali  Istakhri' 
found  sugar  abundantly  produced  in  the  rersian  province  of  Kuzistan, 
the  ancient  Susiana.  About  the  same  time  (a.d.  950),  Moses  of  Chorene, 
an  Armenian,  also  stated  that  the  manufacture  of  sugar  was  flourishing 
near  the  celebrated  school  of  medicine  at  Jondisabur  in  the  same 
province,  and  remains  of  this  industry  in  the  shape  of  millstones,  &c, 
still  exist  near  Ah  was. 

Persian  physicians  of  the  10th  and  11th  centuries,  as  Rhazes,  Haly 
Abbas,  and  Avicenna,  introduced  sugar  into  medicine.  The  Arabs  cul- 
tivated the  sugar  cane  in  many  of  their  Mediterranean  settlements,  as 
Cyprus,  Sicily,  Italy,  Northern  Africa,  and  Spain.  The  Calendar  of 
Cordova*  shows  that  as  early  as  A.D.  961  the  cultivation  was  well 
understood  in  Spain,  which  is  now  the  only  country  in  Europe  where 
sugar  mills  still  exist.* 

William  II.,  King  of  Sicily,  presented  in  A.D.  1170  to  the  convent 
of  Monreale  mills  for  grinding  cane,  the  culture  of  which  still  lingers  at 
Avola  near  Syracuse,  though  only  for  the  sake  of  makuig  rum.  In 
17C7,  the  sugar  plantations  and  sugar  houses  at  this  spot  were  described 
by  a  traveller  ^  as  "  worth  seeing." 

During  the  middle  ages  England,  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
Northern  Europe,  was  supplied  with  sugar  from  the  Mediterranean 
countries,  especially  Egypt  and  Cyprus.  It  was  imported  from  Alex- 
andria as  early  as  the  end  of  the  10th  century  by  the  Venetians,  with 
whom  it  long  remained  an  important  article  of  trade.  Thus  we  find  ' 
that  in  A.D.  1319,  a  merchant  m  Venice,  Tommaso  Loredano,  shipped  to 
London  100,000  lb.  of  sugar,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  to  be  retume<l 
in  wool,  which  at  that  period  constituted  the  great  wealth  of  England. 
Sugar  was  then  very  dear :  thus  from  1259  to  1350,  the  average  price 
in  England  was  about  Is.  per  lb.,  and  from  1351  to  1400,  Is.  7d^  In 
France  during  the  same  period  it  must  have  been  largely  obtainable, 
though  doubtless  expensive.  King  John  II.  ordered  in  1353  that  the 
apothecaries  of  Paris  should  not  use  honey  in  making  those  confections 

'  Hrctfwjhneider,  ChincKf  Botcinlcnl  Worh^,  *  There  are  scviTal  in  tlie  neighbonrhooJ 

1870.  46.  of  Malaga. 

^Ritter,  Lc.  286.  «RitHie8el,  Trarrh  through  Siciljt,  Loud. 

■P.  67  of  the  book  quoted  in  the  Ap-  1773.  67. 

MAdix.  '  Marin,  Commercio dt*  Venrziami,  v.  30$. 

*  Le  CaUndrUr  de  Conloue  de  Vattn^f  '^Kogen^  Hiitt.  q^' Affrimlttire  ami 

161,  par  K.  Dozy.  Leyde,  1873.  25.  41.  91.  in  Kni/land,  i.  (1866)  633.  641. 
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which  ought  to  be  prepared  with  the  good  white  sugar  called  cafttva} 
a  name  alluding  to  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  loaf  which  was  not  un- 
common at  that  time.' 

The  importance  of  the  sugar  manufacture  in  the  East  was  witnessed 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  13th  century  by  Marco  Polo;'  and  in  1510  by 
Barbosa  and  other  European  traveUers;  and  the  trading  nations  of 
Europe  rapidly  spread  the  cultivation  of  the  cane  over  all  the  countries, 
of  which  the  climate  was  suitable.  Thus  its  introduction  into  Madeira 
^oes  back  as  far  as  A.D.  1420 ;  it  reached  St.  Domingo  in  1494/  the 
Canary  Islands  in  1503,  Brazil  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century, 
Mexico  about  1520,  Guiana  about  1600,  Guadaloupe  in  1644,  Martinique 
in  1650,*  Mauritius  towards  1750,  Natal*  and  New  South  Wales,  about 
1852,  while  from  a  very  early  period  the  sugar  cane  had  been  propa- 
gated from  the  Indian  Archipelago  over  all  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

The  ancient  cultivation  in  Egypt,  probably  never  quite  extinct,  has 
been  revived  on  an  extensive  scale  by  the  Khedive  Ismail  Pasha. 
There  were  13  sugar  factories,  making  raw  sugar,  belonging  to  the 
Egyptian  Government  at  work  in  1872,  and  about  100,000  acres  of  land 
devoted  to  sugar  cane.  The  export  of  sugar  from  Egypt  in  1872 
reached  2  millions  of  kcvntara,  or  about  89,200  tons." 

The  imperfection  of  organic  chemistry  previous  to  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century,  permitted  no  exact  investigations  into  the  chemical 
nature  of  sugar.  Marggraf  of  Berlin"  proved  in  1747  that  sugar  occurs 
in  many  vegetables,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  it  in  a  pure  crystallized 
state  from  the  juice  of  beet-root  The  enormous  practical  importance 
of  this  discovery  did  not  escape  him,  and  he  caused  serious  attempts  to 
be  made  for  rendering  it  available,  which  were  so  far  successful  that 
the  first  manufactory  of  beet-sugar  was  established  in  1796  by  Achard 
at  Kunern  in  Silesia. 

This  new  branch  of  industry  ^®  was  greatly  promoted  by  the  pro- 
hibitive measures,  whereby  Napoleon  excluded  colonial  sugar  from 
almost  the  whole  Continent ;  and  it  is  now  carried  forward  on  such  a 
scale  that  640,000  to  680,000  tons  of  beet-root  sugar  are  annually  pro- 
duced in  Europe,  the  entire  production  of  cane  sugar  being  estimated 
at  1,260,000  to  1,413,000  tons." 

Among  the  British  colonies,  Mauritius,^*  British  Guiana,*'  Trinidad," 


*  Ordonnances  deft  rots  de  France,  ii. 
(1729)  535. 

>  Several  other  varietiesof  sugar  occurring 
in  the  mediasval  literature  are  explained  in 
the  DocumenU  (quoted  at  page  404,  foot- 
note 7)  p.  32. 

•Yule,  Booh  of  Ser  Marco  Polo,  ii.  (1871) 
79.  171.  180.  &c. 

*  Letters  of  Christ.  Columbus  (Hakluyt 
Society)  1870.  81-84. 

^  De  CandoUe,  Q6ogr,  hotanique,  836. 

*  The  value  of  the  sugar  exported  from 
Natal  in  1871  reached  the  astonishing 
amount  of  £180,496  and  £135,201  in  1876. 

^  Yet  owing  to  the  gold  discoveries,  the 
propagation  of  the  cane  in  Australia  was 
fiitto  thouffht  of  until  about  1866  or  1867, 
when  smafi  lots  of  sugar  were  made. 


^  Consul  Rogers,  Report  on  the  Trade  of 
Cairo  for  1872,  presented  to  Parliament. 

^  Exp^ritmces  chymiques  faites  dans  le 
flessein  de.  tirer  un  veritable  sucrt  de  diverses 
plantes  qui  croissent  dans  nos  contr^es,  par 
Mr.  Mar^^graf,  traduit  du  latin — Hist,  de 
VAcad&mie  royale  des  sciences  et  belles 
leUres,  ann^e  1747  (Berlin  1749)  79-90. 

^®  And  also  that  of  milk  sugar,  which  was 
then  much  used  on  the  Continent  to  adulte- 
rate cane  sugar. 

^^  Produce  Markets  Review,  March  28, 
1868. 

1^2,255,249  quintals  (one  quintal  =  108 
lb.  avdp.)in  1876. 

» 120,030  hhds  (one  hogshead  =  1,792 
lb.)  in  1876. 

"114,968,3841b.  in  1876. 
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Barbados/  and  Jamaica/  produce  at  present  the  largest  quantity  of 
sugar. 

Production — No  crystals  are  found  in  the  parenchyme  of  the  cane» 
the  sugar  existing  as  an  aqueous  solution,  chiefly  within  the  cells  of  the 
centre  of  the  stem.  The  transverse  section  of  the  cane  exhibits  numerous 
fibre- vascular  bundles,  scattered  through  the  tissue,  as  in  other  monoco- 
tyledonous  stems;  yet  these  bundles  are  most  abundant  towards  the 
exterior,  where  they  form  a  dense  ring  covered  with  a  thin  epidermis, 
which  is  very  hard  by  reason  of  the  silica  which  is  deposited  in  it.'  In 
the  centre  of  the  stem  the  vascular  bundles  are  few  in  number ;  the 
parenchyme  is  far  more  abundant,  and  contains  in  its  thin-walled  cells 
an  almost  clear  solution  of  sugar,  with  a  few  small  starch  granules  and 
a  little  soluble  albuminous  matter,  lliis  last  is  met  with  in  lai^r 
quantity  in  the  cambial  portion  of  the  vascular  bundles.  Pectic  prin- 
ciples are  combined  with  the  walls  of  the  medullary  cells,  which  now- 
ever  do  not  swell  much  in  water  (Wiesner). 

From  these  glances  at  the  microscopical  structure  of  the  cane,  the 
process  to  be  followed  for  obtaining  the  largest  possible  quantity  of 
sugar  becomes  evident.  This  would  consist  in  simply  macerating  thin 
slices  of  the  cane  in  water,  which  would  at  once  penetrate  the  paren- 
chyme loaded  with  sugar,  without  much  attacking  the  fibro-vascular 
bundles  containing  more  of  albuminous  than  of  saccharine  matter.  By 
this  method,  the  epidermal  layer  of  the  cane  would  not  become  saturated 
with  sugar,  nor  would  it  impede  its  extraction, — results  which  necessarily 
follow  when  the  cane  is  crushed  and  pressed.* 

The  process  hithei*to  generally  practised  in  the  colonies, — that  of 
extracting  the  juice  of  the  cane  by  crushing  and  pressing, — has  been 
elaborately  described  and  criticised  by  Dr.  leery  of  Mauritius.^  In  that 
island,  the  cane,  six  varieties  of  which  are  cultivated,  is  when  mature 
composed  of  Cellulose,  8  to  12  per  cent. ;  Sugar,  18  to  21 ;  Water,  includ- 
ing albuminous  matter  and  salts,  67  to  73.  Of  the  entire  quantity  of 
juice  in  the  cane,  from  70  to  84  per  cent,  is  extracted  for  evaporation, 
and  yields  in  a  crystalline  state  about  three-fifths  of  the  sugar  which 
the  cane  originally  contained.  This  juice,  c<a]led  in  French  vesou-,  has  on 
an  average  the  following  composition  : — 

Albuminous  matters  ...         ...         ...         ...     003 


Granular  matter  Cstarch  ?)  . . . 

.                              ...                \f    KfX^ 

...     OlO 

Mucilage  containing  nitrogen 

...     0-22 

Salts,  mostly  of  organic  acids* 

...     0-29 

Sugar 

...   18-36 

tV  cVv\I?X                              ...                      ...                      ...                      •>.                      ... 

...  8100 

»  38,013  hhda.  in  1876. 

3  29,074  hhds.  in  1876. 

'  Stems  of  American  sugar  cane,  dried  at 
100"  C,  yielded  4  per  cent  of  ash,  nearly 
half  of  which  was  sihca. — Popp,  in  Wiggers* 
Jahresbericht,  1870.  35. 

*  The  plan  of  obtaining  a  syrup  by  mace- 
rating the  sliced  fresh  cane,  has  been  tried 
in  Guadaloupe,  but  abandoned  owing  to 
some  practical  difficulties  in  exhausting  the 
cane  and  in  carrying  on  the  evaporation  of 
the  liquors  with  sufficient  rapidity.  Ex- 
periments for  extracting  a  pure  syrup  by 
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means  of  cold  water  from  the  sliced  and 
dried  cane,  seem  to  promise  good  results. — 
See  a  paper  by  I)r.  H.  S.  Mitchell  in  Journ. 
of  Soc,  of  Arts,  Oct.  23,  1868. 

*  Annates  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  v. 
(1865)  350-410.— See  also,  for  Cuba,  Alvaro 
Keynoso  Ensayo  sobre  tl  cultivo  de  la  caiia 
de  AzUcar,  Madrid,  1865.  359.— For  British 
Guiana,  Catal.  of  Contrihutious  from  Btit. 
Guiana  to  Paris  Exhih.  1867.pp.xxxvm.-xli. 

"  Aconilic  Acid  {p.  11)  has  been  met 
with  by  Behr  (1877)  in  West  Indian 
molasses. 
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There  is  also  present  in  the  juice  a  very  small  amount  of  a  slightly 
aromatic  substance  (essential  oil  ?)  to  which  the  crude  cane  sugar  owes 
a  peculiar  odour  which  is  not  observed  in  sugar  from  other  sources. 
The  first  two  classes  of  the  above  enumerated  substances  render  the 
juice  turbid,  and  greatly  promote  its  fermentation,  but  they  easily 
separate  by  boiling,  and  the  juice  may  then  be  kept  a  short  time  with- 
out undergoing  change.  In  many  colonies  the  yield  is  said  to  be  far 
inferior  to  what  it  should  be ;  yet  the  juice  is  obtained  in  a  state  allow- 
ing of  easier  purification,  when  its  extraction  is  not  carried  to  the 
furthest  limit. 

In  beet  root  as  well  as  in  the  sugar  cane,  cane  sugar  only  was  said  to  be 
present;  leery  however  has  proved  that  in  the  cane  some  uncrystallizable 
(inverted)  sugar  is  always  present.  Its  quantity  varies  much,  according 
to  the  places  where  the  cane  grows,  and  its  age.  The  tops  of  quick- 
growing  young  canes  yielded  a  vesou  containing  2*4  per  cent,  of  uncrystal- 
lizable sugar ;  3*6  of  cane  sugar ;  and  94  of  water.  Moist  and  shady 
situations  greatly  promote  the  formation  of  the  former  kind  of  sugar, 
which  also  prevails  in  the  tops,  chiefly  when  immature.  Hence  uiat 
observer  concludes  that  at  first  the  uncrystallizable  variety  of  sugar  is 
formed,  and  subsequently  transformed  into  cane  sugar  by  the  force  of 
v^etation,  and  especially  by  the  influence  of  light.  Perfectly  ripened 
canes  contain  only  ^^  to  ^  of  all  their  sugar  in  the  uncrystallizable  state. 

Description  and  Chemical  Composition — Cane  sugar  is  the  type 
of  a  numerous  class  of  well-defined  organic  compounds,  of  frequent 
occurrence  throughout  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  or  artificially 
obtained  by  decomposing  certain  other  substances ;  in  the  latter  case, 
however,  glucose  or  some  other  sugar  than  cane  sugar  is  obtained.  Cane 
sugar,  Ci%220",  or  C''H"(OH)^^  melts,  without  change  of  composi- 
tion, at  160*  C,  several  other  kinds  of  sugar  giving  off*  water,  with  which 
they  form  crystallized  compounds  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

Cane  sugar  forms  hard  crystals  of  the  oblique  rhombic  system,  having 
a  sp.  gr.  of  1*59.  Two  parts  are  dissolved  at  15°  C.  by  one  part  of 
water,*  and  by  much  less  at  an  elevated  temperature ;  a  slight  depression 
of  the  thermometer  is  observable  in  the  former  case.  One  part  of 
sugar  dissolved  in  one  of  water,  forms  a  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  1*23;  two  of 
sugar  in  one  of  water,  a  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  1*33.  Sugar  requires  65  parts 
of  spirit  of  wine  (sp.  gr.  084)  or  80  parts  of  anhydrous  alcohol  for  solu- 
tion ;  ether  does  not  act  upon  it. 

A  ray  of  polarized  light  is  deviated  by  an  aqueous  solution  of  cane 
sugar  to  the  right,  but  by  some  other  kinds  of  sugar  to  the  left,  as  first 
shown  by  Biot.  These  optical  powers  are  highly  important,  both  in  the 
practical  estimation  of  solutions  of  sugar,  and  in  scientific  studies  con- 
nected with  sugar  or  saccharogenous  substances.  The  optical  as  well  as 
chemical  properties  of  sugar  are  altered  by  many  circumstances,  as  the 
action  of  dilute  acids  or  alkalis,  or  by  the  influence  of  minute  fungi. 
Teast  occasions  sugar  to  undergo  alcoholic  fermentation.  Other  ferments 
set  up  an  action  by  which  butyric,  lactic  or  propionic  acid  are  produced. 

Cane  sugar  is  of  a  purer  and  sweeter  taste  than  most  other  sugars. 
Though  it  does  not  alter  litmus  paper,  yet  with  alkalis  it  forms  com- 

'  It  is  commoDly  stated  that  three  parts  can  be  dissolved  in  one  of  cold  water ;  but  this 
is  not  the  fact. 
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pounds  some  of  which  are  ciystallizable.  From  an  alkaline  solution  of 
tartrate  of  copper,  cane  sugar  throws  down  no  protoxide,  unless  after 
boiling. 

If  sugar  is  kept  a  short  time  in  a  state  of  fusion  at  IGO""  C,  it  is 
converted  into  one  molecule  of  Orape  Sugar  and  one  of  Lewloaan; 
the  former  can  be  either  isolated  by  crystallization  or  destroyed  by  fer- 
mentation, the  latter  being  incapable  of  crystallizing  or  of  undergoing 
fermentation. 

Cane  sugar  which  has  been  melted  at  160°  C.  is  deliquescent  and 
readily  soluble  in  anhydrous  alcohol,  and  its  rotatory  power  is  diminished 
or  entirely  destroyed.  It  is  no  longer  crystallizable,  and  its  fusing  point 
has  become  reduced  to  about  93*  C.  Yet  before  undergoing  these 
evident  alterations,  it  assumes  an  amorphous  condition  if  allowed  to 
melt  with  a  third  of  its  weight  of  water,  becoming  always  a  little 
coloured  by  pyrogenous  products.  In  the  course  of  time,  however,  this 
amorphous  sugar  loses  its  transparency  and  reassumes  the  crystalline 
form.  Like  sulphur  and  arsenious  acid,  it  is  capable  of  existing  either 
in  a  crystallized  or  an  amorphous  state. 

If  sugar  is  heated  to  about  190**  C.  water  is  evolved,  and  we  obtain 
the  dark  brown  products  commonly  called  Caramel  or  Burnt  Sugar, 
They  are  of  a  peculiar  sharp  flavour,  of  a  bitter  taste,  incapable  of  fer- 
menting and  deliquescent.  One  of  the  constituents  of  caramel,  Cara- 
radane,  C^^H^'O*,  has  been  obtained  by  QdUs  (1862)  perfectly  colourless. 
When  the  heat  is  augmented,  the  sugar  at  last  suffers  a  decomposition 
resembling  that  which  produces  tar  (see  p.  621),  its  pyrogenous  products 
being  the  same  or  very  analogous  to  those  of  the  dry  distillation  of  wood. 

Varieties  of  Cane  Sugar — The  experiments  of  Marggraf  referred 
to  at  p.  717,  note  9,  showed  that  cane  sugar  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  sugar  cane ;  and  it  is  in  fact  extracted  on  an  extensive  scale  from 
several  other  plants,  of  which  the  following  deserve  mention : — 

Beet  Root — The  manufacture  of  cane  sugar  from  the  fleshy  root  of 
a  cultivated  variety  of  Beta  maritima  L.,  is  now  largely  carried  on  in 
Continental  Europe  and  in  America,  and  with  admirable  results. 

Of  fresh  beet  root,  100  parts  contain  on  an  avenige  80  per  cent,  of 
water,  11  to  13  of  cane  sugar,  and  about  7  per  cent,  of  pectic  and  albu- 
minous matters,  cellulose  and  salts.  Of  the  to  till  amount  of  juice  which 
the  root  contains,  eight-ninths  are  extracted ;  and  by  the  best  process 
now  in  practice,  8  to  9  parts  of  sugar  from  every  100  parts  of  fresh  root. 
The  yield  of  crystalline  sugar  is  still  on  the  increase,  owing  to  continual 
improvements  in  the  mechanical  and  chemical  parts  of  the  process. 

Palm — Several  species  are  of  great  utility  for  the  production  of  the 
sugar  called  by  Europeans  Jaggery}  This  substance  is  obtained  by  the 
natives  of  India  in  the  following  manner : — The  young  growing  spadix, 
or  flowering  shoot,  of  the  palm  is  cut  off  near  its  apex ;  and  an  earthen 
vessel  is  tied  on  to  the  stump  to  receive  the  juice  that  flows  out.  This 
vessel  is  emptied  daily ;  while  to  promote  a  continuous  flow  of  sap,  a 
thin  slice  is  cut  from  the  wounded  end.  The  juice  thus  collected,  if  at 
once  boiled  down,  yields  the  crude  brown  sugar  known  ba  jaggery.  If 
allowed  to  ferment,  it  becomes  the  inebriating  drink  called  Toddy  or 

^  A  word  of  Sanskrit  origin,  corrupted  from  the  Canarese  sharkari. 
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palm  wine ;  or  it  may  be  converted  into  vinegar.  The  spirit  distilled 
from  toddy  is  Arrdck. 

Of  the  sugar-yielding  palms  of  Asia,  Phcenix  sUvestris  Roxb.,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  the  wild  form  of  the  date  palm,  is  one  of  the  more 
important.  The  coco-nut  palm,  Cocoa  nucfifera  L.;  the  magnificent 
Palmyra  palm,  Borassvs  JUibellifo^'mis  L. ;  and  the  Bastard  Sago,  Caryota 
urens  L.,  also  furnish  important  quantities  of  sugar.  In  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  sugar  is  obtained  from  the  sap  of  Arenga  aaccharifera 
Mart,  which  grows  there  in  abundance  as  well  as  in  the  Philippines 
and  the  Indo-Chinese  countries.  It  is  also  got  from  Nipa  fruticcma 
Thunb.,  a  tree  of  the  low  coast  regions,  extensively  cultivated  in  Tavoy. 

De  Vry^  has  advocated  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  the  palm  as 
the  most  philosophical,  seeing  that  its  juice  is  a  nearly  pure  aqueous 
solution  of  sugar :  that  as  no  mineral  constituents  are  removed  from  the 
soil  in  this  juice,  the  costly  manuring,  as  well  as  the  laborious  and 
destructive  processes  required  to  eliminate  the  juice  from  such  plants 
as  the  sugar  cane  and  beet  root,  are  avoided.  And  finally,  that  palms 
are  perennial,  and  can  many  of  them  be  cultivated  on  a  soil  unsuitable 
for  any  cereal. 

Maple — In  America,  considerable  quantities  of  su^ar  identical  with 
that  of  the  cane  are  obtained  in  the  woods  of  the  PTorthem  United 
States  and  of  Canada^  by  evaporating  thejuice  of  maples.  The  species 
chiefly  employed  are  Acer  actccharinum  Wangenh.,  the  Common  Sugar 
Maple,  and  its  variety  (var.  nigrum)  the  Black  Sugar  Maple.  A,  Penn- 
aylvanicv/m  L.,  A.  Negundo  L.  {Negundo  aceroidea  Moench.)  and  A, 
daaycarpum  Ehrh.  are  also  used ;  the  sap  of  the  last  is  said  to  be  the 
least  saccharine. 

As  the  juice  of  these  trees  yields  not  more  than  about  2  per  cent,  of 
sugar,  it  requires  for  its  solidification  a  large  expenditure  of  fuel.  The 
manufacture  of  maple  sugar  can  therefore  be  advantageously  carried  on 
only  in  countries  remote  from  markets  whence  ordinary  sugar  can  be 
procured,  or  in  regions  where  fuel  is  extremely  plentiful.  In  North 
America  it  flourishes  only  between  40°  and  43''  N.  lat.  We  are  not 
aware  of  any  estimate  of  the  total  production  of  maple  sugar.  The 
Census  of  Pennsylvania  of  1870  gave  the  following  figures  as  referring 
to  its  manufacture  in  that  State : — 

1860  I860  1870 

2,326,5251b.  2,768,9651b.  1.545,917  lb.« 

Sorghum — Another  plant  of  the  same  order  as  Saccha/rv/m  is 
Sorghwm  aaccharatuTti  Pers.  {Holcua  aaccharaivs  L.)  a  native  of  Northern 
China,^  which  has  of  late  been  much  tried  as  a  sugar-yielding  plant 
both  in  Europe  and  North  America ;  yet  without  any  great  success,  as 
the  purification  of  the  sugar  is  accomplished  with  peculiar  difficulty. 
As  in  the  sugar  cane,  there  are  in  sorghum  crystallizable  and  uncrystal- 
lizable  sugars,  the  former  being  at  its  maximum  amount  when  the  grain 
reaches  maturity.  The  importance  of  the  plant  however  is  rapidly 
increasing  on  account  of  the  value  of  its  leaves  and  grain  as  fooa  for 

^Joum,  de  Pharm,  i.  (1865)  270.  — Sioard,  Monographie  de  la  Canne  d  sucre 

'  Consul  Kortright,  in  Consular  Reports  de  la  Chine,  dite  Sorgho  k  gnore,  Marseille, 

presented  to  Parliament,  July  1872.  p.  988.  1856;  Joulie,  Joum,  de  Pharm,  i.  (1865) 

•  Introduced  into  Europe  in  1850,  by  M.  188. 


de  Montigny,  French  Consul  at  Shanghai 
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horses  and  cattle,  and  of  its  stems  which  can  be  employed  in  the  mann- 
fisu^ture  of  paper  and  of  alcohol. 

Commerce — The  value  of  the  sugar  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  is  constantly  increasing,  as  shown  by  the  following  figures : — 


1868 

1870 

187S 

Unrtjined    , 

.     £13,339,768 

£14,440,502 

£18,044,898 

Refined    .     . 

.      £1,156,188 

£2,744,366 

£3,142,703 

The  quantity  of  Unrefined  Sugar  imported  in  1872  was  13,776,696 
cwt.,  of  which  about  3,000,000  cwt.  were  furnished  by  the  Spanish  West 
India  Islands,  2,700,000  cwt.  by  the  British  West  India  IslAnds, 
1,800,000  cwt.  by  Brazil,  1,100,000  cwt.  by  France,  and  960,000  cwt 
by  Mauritius. 

Of  Refined  Sugar  the  imports  &om  France  and  Belgium  into  the 
United  Kingdom  were — 

1874  1876  1876 

133,800  102,300  92,044  tons. 

Uses — Refined  sugar  is  employed  in  pharmacy  for  making  syrops, 
electuaries  and  lozenges,  and  is  useful  not  merely  for  the  sake  of 
covering  the  unpleasant  taste  of  other  drugs,  but  also  on  account  of  a 
preservative  influence  which  it  exerts  over  their  active  constituents. 

Muscovado  or  Raw  Sugar  is  not  used  in  medicine.  The  dark  uncrys- 
tallizable  syrup,  known  in  England  as  Molasses,  Golden  Syrup,  and 
Treacle,^  and  in  foreign  pharmacy  as  Syrupvs  HoUandicus  vd  comTn/wnis^ 
which  is  formed  in  the  preparation  of  pure  sugar  by  the  influence  of 
heat,  alkaline  bodies,  microscopic  vegetation,  and  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
is  sometimes  employed  for  making  pill  masses.  The  treacle  of  colonial 
sugar  alone  is  adapted  for  this  purpose,  that  of  beet  root  having  a  dis- 
agreeable taste,  and  containing  from  19  to  21  per  cent  of  oxalate, 
tartrate  and  malate  of  potassium,  and  only  56  to  64  of  sugar.'  The 
treacle  of  colonial  sugar  usually  contains  5  to  7  per  cent,  of  salts. 


HORDEUM    DECORTICATUM. 

Hordeum  j)erlatuvi,  Frudus  vel  Semen  Hordei;  Pearl  Barley ;  F.  Orge 
nioTidd  ou  perU;  G.  OeroUte  Gerste,  Gerstegraupen. 

Botanical  Origin — Hordeum  distichum  L., — the  Common  or  Long- 
eared  Barley  is  probably  indigenous  to  western  temperate  Asia,  but  has 
been  cultivated  for  ages  throughout  the  northern  hemisphere.  In 
Sweden  its  cultivation  extends  as  far  as  68"  38'  N.  lat;  on  the  Nor- 
wegian coast  up  to  the  Alteni^^^^  ^^  70"  N.  lat ;  even  in  Lapland,  it 
succeeds  as  hign  as  900  to  1350  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In 
several  of  the  southern  Swiss  Alpine  valleys,  barley  ripens  at  5000  feet, 
and  in  the  Himalaya  at  11,000  feet  In  the  Equatorial  Andes,  where  it 
is  extensively  otowu,  it  thrives  up  to  at  least  11,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
No  other  cereal  can  be  cultivated  under  so  great  a  variety  of  climate. 

^  How  the  word  Treacle  came  to  be  tnna-  Physician  or  DruggiaVit  Shop  opened.  Loud, 

ferrod^  from  its  application  to  an  opiate  1663,  treacle  is  never  mentioned,  but  only 

tnndiflina  to  become  a  name  for  molasses,  **mtlusMas." 

not.    In  the  description  of  sugar-  ^  Landolt,  ZtiUchr.fur  analy^,  Chem,  Tii. 

ihren  by  Salmon  in  his  EngliMh  (1868)  1-29. 
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According  to  Bretschneider/  barley  is  included  among  the  five 
cereals  which  it  is  related  in  Chinese  history  were  sowed  by  the  Emperor 
Shen-nung,  who  reigned  about  2700  B.C.;  but  it  is  not  one  of  the  five 
sorts  of  grain  which  are  used  at  the  ceremony  of  ploughing  and  sowing 
as  now  annually  performed  by  the  emperors  of  China. 

Theophrastus  was  acquainted  with  several  sorts  of  barley  (JS.pt6^), 
and  among  them,  with  the  six-rowed  kind  or  hexastichony  which  is  the 
species  that  is  represented  on  the  coins  struck  at  Metapontum^  in 
Lucania,  between  the  6th  and  2nd  centuries  B.c. 

Strabo  and  Dioscorides  in  the  1st  century  allude  to  drinks  made 
from  barley,  which  according  to  Tacitus  were  even  then  familiar  to  the 
German  tribes,  as  they  are  known  to  have  been  still  earlier  to  the  Greeks 
and  Egyptians. 

Barley  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  a  plant  of  cultivation  in  Egypt 
and  Syria,  and  must  have  been,  among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  an  important 
article  of  food,  judging  from  the  quantity  allowed  by  Solomon  to  the 
sei-vants  of  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre  (B.C.  1015).  The  tribute  of  barley  paid 
to  King  Jotham  by  the  Ammonites  (b.c.  741)  is  also  exactly  reconied. 
The  ancients  were  frequently  in  the  practice  of  removing  the  hard 
integuments  of  barley  by  roasting  it,  and  using  the  torrefied  grain 
as  food. 

Manufacture — For  use  in  medicine  and  as  food  for  the  sick,  barley 
is  not  employed  in  its  crude  state,  but  only  when  deprived  more  or  less 
completely  of  its  husk.  The  process  by  which  this  is  effected  is  carried 
on  m  mills  constructed  for  the  purpose,  and  consists  essentially  in 
passing  the  grain  between  horizontal  millstones,  placed  so  far  apart  as 
to  rub  off*  its  integuments  without  crushing  it.  Barley  partially  deprived 
of  its  husk  is  known  as  Scotch,  hulled  or  Pot  Barley.  When  by  longer 
and  closer  grinding  the  whole  of  the  integuments  have  been  removed, 
and  the  grain  has  become  completely  rounded,  it  is  termed  Pearl  Barley. 
In  the  Sritiah  Pharmacopceiu  it  is  this  sort  alone  which  is  ordered  to 
be  used. 

Description — Pearl  Barley  is  in  subspherical  or  somewhat  ovoid 
grains  about  2  lines  in  diameter,  of  white  farinaceous  aspect,  often  partly 
yellowish  from  remains  of  the  adhering  husk,  which  is  present  on  the 
surface,  as  well  as  in  the  deep  longitudinal  furrow  with  which  each  grain 
is  indented.  It  has  the  farinaceous  taste  and  odour  which  are  common 
to  most  of  the  cereal  grains. 

Microscopic  Structure — ^The  albumen  which  constitutes  the  main 
portion  of  the  grain  is  composed  of  large  thin- walled  parenchyme,  the 
cells  of  which  on  transverse  section  are  seen  to  radiate  from  the  furrow, 
and  to  be  lengthened  in  that  direction  rather  than  longitudinally.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  furrow  alone  the  tissue  of  the  albumen  is  narrower. 
Its  predominating  large  cells  show  a  polygonal  or  oval  outline,  whilst 
the  outer  layer  is  buUt  up  of  two,  three  or  four  rows  of  thick-walled, 
coherent^  nearly  cubic  gluten-cells.  This  layer,  about  70  mkm.  thick,  is 
coated  with  an  extremely  thin  brown  tegument,  to  which  succeeds  a  layer 
about  30  mkm.  thick,  of  densely  pack^,  tabular,  greyish  or  yellowish 

^  On  Chmue  Botanical  Works,  etc,  Foo-        the  rivers  Bradano  and  Baaento  in  the  gulf 
chow,  1870.  7.  8.  of  Taranto. 

*  Metapontom  lay  in  the  plain  between 
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cells  of  very  small  size ;  this  proper  coat  of  the  fruit  in  the  furrow  is 
of  rather  spongy  appearance. 

In  some  varieties  of  barley  the  fruit  is  constituted  of  the  above 
tissues  alone  and  the  shell,  but  in  most  the  palese  are  likewise  present. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  long  fibrous,  thick-widled  cells,  two  or  four  rows 
deep,  constituting  a  very  hard  layer.  On  tranverse  section,  this  layer 
forms  a  coherent  envelope  about  35  mkm.  thick ;  its  cells  when  exa- 
mined in  longitudinal  section  show  but  a  small  lumen  of  peculiar  undu- 
lated outline  from  secondary  deposits. 

The  gluten-cells  varying  considerably  in  the  different  cereal  grains, 
afford  characters  enough  to  distinguish  them  with  certainty.  In  wheat, 
for  instance,  the  gluten-cells  are  in  a  single  row,  in  rice  they  form  a 
double  or  single  row,  but  its  cells  are  transversely  lengthened. 

The  inner  tissue  of  the  albumen  in  barley  is  tilled  up  with  large 
irregularly  lenticular,  and  with  extremely  small  globular  starch  granules, 
the  first  being  20  to  35  mkm.,  the  latter  1,  2  to  3  mkm.  in  diameter, 
with  no  considerable  number  of  intermediate  size.  The  concentric  layers 
constituting  the  large  granules  may  be  made  conspicuous  by  moistening 
with  chromic  acid. 

The  layer  alluded  to  as  being  composed  oi  gluten-cdls  is  loaded  with 
extremely  small  granules  of  albuminous  matters  (gluten),  which  on 
addition  of  iodine  are  coloured  intensely  yellow.  These  granules,  which, 
considering  barley  as  an  article  of  food,  are  of  prominent  value,  are 
not  confined  to  the  gluten-cells,  but  the  neighbouring  starch-cells  also 
contain  a  small  amount  of  them:  and  in  the  narrow  zone  of  denser 
tissue  projecting  from  the  furrow  into  the  albumen,  protein  principles 
are  equally  deposited,  as  shown  by  the  yellow  coloration  which  iodine 
produces. 

The  gluten-cells,  the  Tnemhrane  eTubroynnaire  of  Mfege-Mourifes,  con- 
tain also,  according  to  the  researches  on  bread  ^  made  by  this  chemist 
(1856),  Cerealin,  an  albuminous  principle  soluble  in  water,  which  causes 
the  transformation  of  starch  into  dextrin,  sugar,  and  lactic  acid.  In  the 
husks  (^piderme,  ^picarpe  and  endocarpe)  of  wheat,  Mfege-Mourifes  found 
some  volatile  oil  and  a  yellow  extractive  matter,  to  which,  together  with 
the  cerealin,  is  due  the  acidity  of  bread  made  with  the  flour  containing 
the  bran. 

Chemical  Composition — Barley  has  been  submitted  to  careful 
analyses  by  many  chemists,  more  especially  by  Lermer.^  The  grains 
contain  usually  13  to  15  per  cent,  of  water;  after  drying,  they  yield  to 
ether  3  per  cent,  of  fat  oil,  with  insignificant  proportions  of  tannic  and 
bitter  principles,  residing  chiefly  in  the  husks.  Lermer  further  found  in 
the  whole  grains,  63  per  cent,  of  starch,  7  of  cellulose,  6*6  of  dextrin, 
2*5  of  nitrogen,  a  small  amount  of  lactic  acid,  and  2-4  of  ash. 

The  analysis  of  Poggiale  (1856)  gave  nearly  the  same  composition, 
namely,  water  15,  oil  2*4,  starch  60,  cellulose  8*8,  albuminous  principles 
10-7,  ash  2-6. 

The  protein,  or  albuminous  matter  consists  of  different  principles, 
chiefly  insoluble  in  cold  water.  The  soluble  portion  is  partly  coagulated 
on  boiling,  partly  retained  in  solution  :   2*5  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  as 

^  He  actually  examined  wheat,  not  barley;  3  Wittstein,  Viertdjahresschr.  fUr  prakL 

we  assume  the  chemical  constitution  of  the        Pharm,  xii.  (lSd3)  4-23. 
two  grains  to  be  similar. 
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above,  would  answer  to  about  16  per  cent,  of  albuminous  matters.  Their 
soluble  part  seems  to  be  deposited  in  the  starch-cells,  next  to  the  gluten- 
cells,  which  latter  contain  the  insoluble  portion. 

The  ash,  according  to  Lermer,  contains  29  per  cent,  of  silicic  acid, 
32*6  of  phosphoric  acid,  227  of  potash,  and  only  37  of  lime.  In  the 
opinion  of  Salm-Horstmar,  fluorine  and  lithia  are  indispensable  con- 
stituents of  barley. 

The  fixed  oil  of  barley,  as  proved  in  1863  by  Hanamann,  is  a  com- 
pound of  glycerin  with  either  a  mixture  of  palmitic  and  lauric  acids,  or 
less  probably  with  a  peculiar  fatty  acid.  Beckmann's  Hordevnic  Add 
obtained  in  1855  by  distilling  barley  with  sulphuric  acid,  is  probably 
lauric  acid.  Lintner  (1868)  has  shown  barley  to  contain  also  a  little 
Cholesterin  (p.  420). 

Lastly,  Kiihnemann  (1875)  extracted  from  barley  a  crystallized 
dextrogyrate  sugar,  and  (1876)  an  amorphous  Isevogyrate  mucilaginous 
substance  SinistHn  (see  p.  692) ;  according  to  that  chemist,  dextrin  is 
altogether  wanting  in  barley. 

Barley  when  malted  loses  7  per  cent. ;  it  then  contains  10  to  12  pet 
cent,  of  sugar,  produced  at  the  expense  of  thb  starch ;  before  malting, 
no  sugar  is  to  be  found. 

Uses — Barley  as  a  medicine  is  unimportant.  A  decoction  is  some- 
times prescribed  as  a  demulcent  or  as  a  diluent  of  active  remedies.  An 
aqueous  extract  of  malt  has  been  employed. 
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Olev/m  Orwminia  Indici ;  Indian  Grass  Oil. 

Botanical  Origin — Among  the  numerous  species  oi  Andro'pogon^ 
which  have  foliage  abounding  in  essential  oil,  the  following  furnish  the 
fragrant  Grass  Oils  of  commerce : — 

1.  Andropogon  Nardus  L.,' — a  noble-looking  plant,  rising  when  in 
flower  to  a  height  of  6  or  more  feet,  extensively  cultivated  in  Ceylon 
and  Singapore  for  the  production  of  Citrondla  OiL 

2.  A.  citratus  D.C.,'  Lemon  Grass, — a  large  coarse  glaucous  grass, 
known  only  in  a  cultivated  state,  and  very  rarely  producing  flowers.  It 
is  grown  in  Ceylon  and  Singapore  for  the  sake  of  its  essential  oil,  which 
is  called  Lemon  Grass  Oil,  Oil  of  Verbena  or  Indian  Melissa  OU;  it  is 
also  commonly  met  with  in  gardens  throughout  India  and  is  not  unfre- 
quent  in  English  hothouses.    In  Java  it  is  called  Sireh, 

3.  A.  Schcenanthus  L.,*  a  grass  of  Northern  and  Central  India,  having 


'  Major  Greneral  MuDrohas  at  our  request 
investigated  the  botanical  characters  of  the 
fragrant  species  of  Andropogon,  and  exa- 
mined a  numerous  suite  of  specimens  in  our 
possession.  The  synonyms  in  foot-notes 
are  given  upon  his  authority. 

*  A.  MarUni  Thwaites,  Enum.  Plantarum 
Zeylanke  nee  aliorum. — Fig.  in  Bentley  and 
Tiunen^s  Med.  Plants,  part  28  (1878). 

*  A,  cUrcUum  A. P.  De  CandoUe,  Catahgw 
Plantarum  HorH  Boianici  Mon$pelienM, 


1813;  A.  Schamanihus  Wallich,  Plant. 
AsioJt.  rariores,  iii.  (1832)  tab.  280;  Rox- 
burgh, Flora  Indica,  i.  (1820)  278,  quoad 
observationes,  sed  non  quoad  diagnosis. 

^Ventenat,  Jardin  de  Cel$,  1803.  tab. 
89 ;  A.  Martini  Roxb.  Flor.  Ind.  i.  (1820) 
280 ;  A.  jHichnodes  Trinius,  Species  Ora* 
minum,  iii.  (1836)  tab.  327  ;  A.  Calamus 
aromaticus  Royle,  Illustrations  of  BoL  qf 
Himalayan  Mountains,  1839.  tab.  97. 
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leaves  rounded  or  slightly  cordate  at  the  base,  yielding  by  distillalion 
the  oil  known  as  R'dsa  OU,  Oil  of  Oinger  Oraas  or  of  Qeranium, 

History — ^The  aromatic  properties  of  certain  species  of  Andropogon 
were  well  known  to  Rheede,  Ilnmphius,  and  other  early  writers  on 
Indian  natural  history;  and  an  oil  distilled  from  the  Sxreh  grass  in 
Amboyna  was  known  as  a  curiosity  as  early  as  1717.^ 

But  it  is  only  in  very  recent  times  that  the  volatile  oils  of  these 
plants  have  become  objects  of  commerce  with  Europe.  Lemon  grass  oil 
IS  mentioned  by  Roxburgh  in  1820  as  being  distilled  in  the  Moluccas ; 
and  it  was  first  imported  into  London  about  the  year  1832.  Citronella 
oil  is  of  much  more  recent  introduction.  Ginger  grass  oil,  called  in 
Hindustani  Riisa  ka  tel,  is  stated  by  Waring'  to  have  been  first  brought 
to  notice  by  Dr.  N.  Maxwell  in  1825. 

Production — Citronella  and  Lemon  grass  are  cultivated  about  Galle 
and  at  Singapore,  the  same  estate  often  producing  both.  The  erasses 
are  distilled  separately,  the  essential  oils  oeing  regarded  as  entirely  dis- 
tinct, and  having  different  market  values.  In  (^ylon  they  are  cut  for 
distillation  at  any  time  of  year,  but  mostly  in  December  and  Januair. 

On  the  Perseverance  Estate  at  Qaylang,  Singapore,  belonging  to  Mr. 
John  Fisher,  an  area  of  950  acres  is  cultivated  with  aromatic  grasses  and 
other  plants,  for  the  production  of  essential  oils.  The  manufacture  was 
tried  on  a  small  scale  in  1865,  and  has  been  so  successful  that  an 
gate  of  200  lb.  of  various  essential  oils  is  now  produced  daily. 
oils  are  stated  to  be  Citronella,  Lemon  Grass,  Patchouly,  Nutmeg,  Mace, 
Pepper,  and  Oman  (p.  302) :  and  mint  is  now  being  cultivated.* 

Ginger  grass  oil  is  distilled  in  the  collectorate  of  Khandesh  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency.  That  produced  in  the  district  of  Namar  in  the  valley 
of  the  Nerbudda,  is  sometimes  called  Orasa  Oil  of  Namar,  We  have  no 
particulars  of  the  distillation,  which  however  must  be  earned  on  exten- 
sively. 

Description — The  Indian  grass  oils  are  lighter  than  water,  devoid 
of  rotatory  power  when  examined  by  polarized  light,  and  do  not  alter 
litmus  paper.  They  are  all  extremely  fragrant,  having  an  odour  like 
a  mixture  of  lemon  and  rose.  Lemon  grass,  which  in  colour  ia  a 
deep  golden  brown,  has  an  odour  resembling  that  of  the  sweet-scented 
verbena  of  the  gardens,  Lippia  dtriodora  H.B.K  Ginger  grass  oil,  the 
colour  of  which  varies  from  pale  greenish  yellow  to  yellowish-brown,  has 
the  odour  of  Pelargonium  itadtua  Alton.  The  colour  of  citronella  oil  is 
a  light  greenish-yellow.  The  manufacture  of  Winter  of  Ceylon,  and  of 
Fisher  of  Singapore,  have  a  reputation  for  excellence,  and  are  generally 
indicated  by  name  in  drug  sale  catalogues. 

Chemical  Composition — Stenhouse^  examined  in  1844  oil  oi 
ginger  grass  given  to  him  by  Christison  as  Oil  of  Namur  (or  Nivutr). 
The  sample  was  of  deep  yellow,  and  apparently  old,  for  when  mixed  with 
water  and  subjected  to  distillation,  it  left  nearly  one  half  its  bulk  of  a 
fluid  resin,  the  oil  which  passed  over  being  colourless.  After  rectification 
from  chloride  of  calcium,  it  was  shown  to  consist  of  a  hydrocarboD 
lixed  with  a  small  proportion  of  an  oxygenated  oil     The  latter  having 

^  MpKemeritlcM  Natunr  CurloHorum,  cent.  *  Straitn  SMemfnU  Blue  Book  for  1872, 

»i  (1717),  apiiendix  157.  Singapore,  1873.  465. 

PharmacopcBia  qf  India,  1868.  466.  *  Mem,  of  Ckem.  Soc  u.  (1846)  128. 
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been  decomposed  by  sodium,  and  the  oil  again  rectified,  a  second  analysis 
was  made  which  proved  it  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine. 

A  genuine  grass  oil  from  Ehandesh,  derived  as  we  suppose  from  the 
same  species,  which  was  examined  by  one  of  us  (F.),  yielded  nothing 
crystalline  when  saturated  with  dry  hydrochloric  acid ;  but  when  the 
liquid  was  afterwards  treated  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  crystals  of  the 
compound,  C^^IP^  HCl,  sublimed  into  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel.  We 
have  observed  that  the  oils  both  of  lemon  grass  and  citronella  yield  solid 
compounds,  if  shaken  with  a  saturated  solution  of  bisulphite  of  sodium. 

Uitronella  oil  was  found  by  Gladstone  (1872)  to  be  composed  chiefly 
of  an  oxidized  oil,  which  he  called  CitrorieUol,  and  which  he  separated 
by  fractional  distillation  into  two  portions,  the  one  boiling  at  202-205°  C, 
the  other  199-202°  C.  The  composition  of  each  portion  is  indicated  by 
the  formula  C?''H"0. 

Wright's  researches  (1874)  tend  rather  to  show  the  prevailing  part  of 
citronelk  oil  to  consist  of  the  liquid  C?®ff  \),  boiling  near  210"*,  which  he 
calls  Citronellol.  It  unites  with  bromine,  and  the  resulting  compound, 
upon  heating,  breaks  up  according  to  the  following  equation  : — 

C^^H^OBr'  =  Off    .     2  HBr    .    C?^H". 

Gymene. 

Commerce— The  growing  trade  in  grass  oil  is  exemplified  in  a 
striking  manner  by  the  following  statistics.  The  export  ol  Citronella 
Oil  from  Ceylon  in  1864  was  622,000  ounces,  valued  at  £8230.  In  the 
Ceylon  Blue  Book,  the  exports  for  1872  are  returned  thus : — 

To  the  United  Kingdom    .  .        .1, 163,074  oances  ) 

British  India 5,713      „      f  1,595,257  ounces.^ 

United  States  of  North  America  .        .        426,470      „      ) 

In  1875  the  oil  shipped  from  Ceylon  to  the  United  Kingdom  was 
valued  at  42,871  rupees,  that  sent  to  other  foreign  countries  at  45,871 
rupees,  to  British  possessions  660  rupees  (one  rupee  equal  to  about  28). 

Oil  of  Lemon  Ordsa,  which  is  a  more  costly  article  and  less  extensively 
produced,  was  exported  from  Ceylon  during  the  same  year  to  the  extent 
of  13,515  ounces,  more  than  half  of  which  quantity  was  shipped  to  the 
United  States.  There  are  no  analogous  statistics  for  these  two  oils  from 
Sin^pore,  where,  as  stated  at  p.  726,  they  are  now  largely  manufactured. 

^y  the  official  Report  on  the  External  Commerce  of  Bombay,  published 
in  1867,  we  find  that  during  the  year  ending  31  March,  1867,  Urasa  OH 
[i.e.  Oinger-grasa  or  Rusa  OH]  was  exported  thence  to  the  amount  of 
41,643  lb.  This  oil  is  shipped  to  England  and  to  the  ports  of  the 
Red  Sea. 

Uses — Grass  oils  are  much  esteemed  in  India  as  an  external  appli- 
cation in  rheumatism.  Riisa  oil  is  said  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  the 
hair.  Internally,  grass  oil  is  sometimes  administered  as  a  carminative  in 
colic ;  and  an  infusion  of  the  leaves  of  lemon  grass  is  prescribed  as  a  dia- 
phoretic and  stimulant.  In  Europe  and  America  the  oils  are  used 
almost  exclusively  by  the  soapmakers  and  perfumers.' 

^  In  addition  to  which,  there  were  "842  speciee  of  Andropogon  is  used  in  India  for 

dozens  and  33  packagts"  of  the  same  oil  thatching.   It  is  eaten  voracioaBly  by  cattle, 

flipped  to  the  United  States.    One  ounce  whose  flesh  and  milk  become  flavoured  with 

equid  to  31  '1  grammes.  its  strong  aroma. 

*  The  foliage  of  the  large  odoriferous 
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But  the  most  remarkable  use  made  of  any  grass  oil  is  that  for  adul- 
terating Attar  of  Bose  in  European  Turkey.  The  oil  thus  employed  is 
that  of  And/ropogon  Schcenanihua  L.  (see  p.  725) ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that  its  Hindustani  name  is  closely  similar  in  sound  to  the  word  roae. 
Thus  under  the  designation  Rvsa^  BmvsaJi,  Rosa,  Bos^y  Roah^  it  is 
exported  in  large  quantities  from  Bombay  to  the  ports  of  Arabia,  pro- 
bably chiefly  to  Jidda,  whence  it  is  carried  to  Turkey  by  the  Mahom- 
medan  pilgrims.  In  Arabia  and  Turkey,  it  appears  under  the  name 
Idris  yaghi,  while  in  the  attar-producing  districts  of  the  Balkan  it  is 
known,  at  least  to  Europeans,  as  Oeranium  Oil  or  Palmarosa  OH.  Before 
being  mixed  with  attar,  the  oil  is  subjected  to  a  certain  preparation, 
which  is  accomplished  by  shaking  it  with  water  acidulated  with  lemon 
juice,  and  then  exposing  it  to  the  sun  and  air.  By  this  process, 
described  by  Baur,^  the  oil  loses  a  penetrating  after-smell,  and  acquires 
a  pale  straw  colour.  The  optical  and  chemical  differences  between 
grass  oil  thus  refined  and  attar  of  rose  are  slight  and  do  not  indicate  a 
small  admixture  of  the  former.  If  grass  oil  is  added  largely  to  attar, 
it  will  prevent  its  congealing. 

Adulteration — The  grass  oil  prepared  by  the  natives  of  India  is  not 
unfrequently  contaminated  with  fatty  oil 

Other  Products  of  the  genus  Andropogon. 

Herba  Schoenanthi  vel  Squinanthi,  Jwacua  odoratus,  Fcsnum 
CameloTv/m. 

The  drug  bearing  these  names  has  had  a  place  in  pharmacy  from  the 
days  of  Dioscorides  down  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  is  still 
met  with  in  the  East.  The  plant  which  affords  it,  formerly  confounded 
with  other  species,  is  now  known  to  be  Andropogon  laniaer  Desf,  a 
grass  of  wide  distribution,  growing  in  hot  dry  regions  in  Northern  Africa 
(Algeria),  Arabia,  and  North-western  India,  reaching  Thibet,  where 
it  is  found  up  to  an  elevation  of  11,000  feet.  Mr.  Tolbort  has  sent  us 
specimens  under  the  name  of  Kkdm,  gathered  by  himself  in  1869  between 
Multkn  and  Kot  Sultan,  and  quite  agreeing  with  the  drug  of  pharmacy. 
The  grass  has  an  aromatic  pungent  taste,  which  is  retained  in  very  old 
specimens.     We  are  not  aware  that  it  is  distilled  for  essential  oil. 

Cuscus  or  Vetti-ver* — This  is  the  long  fibrous  root  of  Aridropogon 
muricatua  Retz,  a  large  grass  found  abundantly  in  rich  moist  grouna  in 
Southern  India  and  6engaL  Inscriptions  on  copper-plates  lately  dis- 
covered in  the  district  of  Etawah,  south-east  of  Agm,  and  dating  from 
A.D.  1103  and  1174,  record  grants  of  villages  to  Brahmins  by  the 
kings  of  Kanauj,  and  enumerate  the  imposts  that  were  to  be  levied. 
These  include  taxes  on  mines,  salt  pits  and  the  trade  in  precious  metals, 
also  on  mahwah  (Bassia)  and  mango  trees,  and  on  Guscua  Oraaa,^ 

Cuscus,  which  appears  occasionally  in  the  London  drug  sales,  is  used 
in  England  for  laying  in  drawers  as  a  perfume.     In  India  it  serves  for 

*  50  cases,  containing  about  22501b.,  im-  name  adopted  by  the  English  in  India,  is 
ported  from  Bombay,  were  offered  as  **Rose  probably  from  tlie  Persian  Khas.  VeUi-ver 
Oil**  at  public  sale,  by  a  London  drugbroker,        is  the  Malyalim  name  of  the  plant. 

31  July,  1873.  *  Proc.  o/AsUU,  Soc.  of  Bengal,  Aug.  1873. 

2  Seep,  267.  161.  J        ir^      b 

*  Cuscus,  othen^'ise  written  Khus-kfitut,  a 
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makiDg  tattus  or  screens,  which  are  placed  in  windows  and  doorways, 
and  when  wetted,  diffuse  an  a^eeable  odour  and  coolness.  It  is  also 
used  for  making  ornamental  baskets  and  many  small  articles,  and  has 
some  reputation  as  a  medicine. 


RHIZOMA   GRAMINIS. 

Radix  Oraminis;  Couch  Orasa,  Quitch  Oraas,  Dog*8  Grass;  F.  Chien- 
dent  commun  ou  Petit  Chiendent;  G.  Queckenvmrzel,  Oraawurzel, 

Botanical  Origin — Agropyrwm  repens  P.  Beauv.  {TTiti<ywm  re- 
pens  L.),  a  widely  diffused  weed,  growing  in  fields  and  waste  places  in 
all  parts  of  Europe,  in  Northern  Asia  down  to  the  region  south  of  the 
Caspian,  also  in  North  America;  and  in  South  America  to  Patagonia 
and  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

History — The  ancients  were  familiar  with  a  grass  termed  "'Ay/xwrTiy 
and  OraTnen,  having  a  creeping  rootstock  like  that  under  notice.  It  is 
impossible  to  determine  to  what  species  the  plant  is  refemble,  though  it 
is  probable  that  the  mrass  Cynodon  Dactylon  !rers.,  as  well  as  Agropyrv/m 
repene,  was  included  under  these  names. 

Dioscorides  asserts  that  its  root  taken  in  the  form  of  decoction,  is  a 
useful  remedy  in  suppression  of  urine  and  vesical  calculus.  The  same 
statements  are  made  by  Pliny ;  and  again  occur  in  the  writings  of  Ori- 
basius^  and  Marcellus  Empiricus'  in  the  4th,  and  of  Aetius'  in  the  6th 
century,  and  are  repeated  in  the  mediaeval  herbals,^  where  also  figures 
of  the  plant  may  be  found,  as  for  instance  in  Dodonseus.  The  drug  is 
also  met  with  in  the  German  pharmaceutical  tariffs  of  the  16th  century. 
Turner'  and  Gerarde  both  ascribe  to  a  decoction  of  grass  root  diuretic 
and  lithontriptic  virtues.  The  drug  is  still  a  domestic  remedy  in  great 
repute  in  France,  being  taken  as  a  demulcent  and  sudorific  in  the  form 
of  tisane. 

Description — Couch-grass  has  a  long,  stiff,  pale  yellow,  smooth 
rhizome,  -^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  creeping  close  under  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  occasionally  branching,  marked  at  intervals  of  about  an  inch 
by  nodes,  which  bear  slender  branching  roots  and  the  remains  of  sheath- 
ing rudimentary  leaves. 

As  found  in  the  shops,  the  rhizome  is  always  free  from  rootlets,  cut 
into  short  lengths  of  ^  to  j;  of  an  inch,  and  dried.  It  is  thus  in  the  form 
of  little,  shining,  straw-coloured,  many-edged,  tubular  pieces,  which  are 
without  odour,  but  have  a  slightly  sweet  taste. 

Microscopic  Structure — A  transverse  section  of  this  rhizome  shows 
two  different  portions  of  tissue,  separated  by  the  so-called  nucleus-sheath. 
The  latter  consists  of  an  unbroken  ring  of  prismatic  cells,  analogous  to 
those  occurring  in  sarsaparilla.  In  Rhizoma  Graminis,  the  outer  part 
of  the  tissue  exhibits  a  diffuse  circle  of  about  20  liber  bundles,  and  the 
interior  part  about  the  same  number  of  fibro-vascular  bundles  more 

^  De  virtute  aimpUciuniy  cap.  i.  (Agrostis).  decoctionis  ejus  .  .  .  valet  contra dissuriam 

*  Dt  medkameniis,  cap.  xxvi.  .  .  .  et  frangit  lapidem  et  curat  vulnera 

*  Tetrabibli  primae,  sermo  i.  vesicse  et  provocat  urinam  .  .  .  .  " 
^  Ab  in  the  Herbarius  Paiav'uB  printed  in  ^  HerbaU,  part  2,  156a  13. 

1485,  in  which  it  is  said  of  Gramen — "  aqua 
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densely  packed.  The  pith  is  reduced  to  a  few  rows  of  cellsy  the  rhizome 
being  always  hollow,  except  at  the  nodes.  No  solid  contents  are  to  be 
met  with  in  the  tissue. 

Chemical  Composition — The  constituents  of  couch-grass  include 
no  substance  to  which  medicinal  powers  can  be  ascribed  The  juice 
of  the  rhizome  afforded  to  H.  Miiller^  about  3  per  cent,  of  sugar,  and  7 
to  8  per  cent,  of  Tritidn,  C^^H^^^,  a  tasteless,  amorphous,  gummy  sub- 
stance, easily  transformed  into  sugar  if  its  concentrated  solution  is  kept 
for  a  short  time  at  110°  C.  When  treated  with  nitric  acid,  it  yields 
oxalic  acid.  The  rhizome  affords  also  another  gummy  matter  containing 
nitrogen,  and  quickly  undergoing  decomposition  ;  the  drug  moreover  is 
somewhat  rich  in  acid  malates.  Mannite  is  probably  occasionally  pre- 
sent as  in  taraxacum  (p.  394),  for  such  is  the  inference  we  draw  from 
the  opposite  results  obtained  W  Stenhouse  and  by  Yolcker.  Starch, 
pectin  and  resin  are  wanting.     The  rhizome  leaves  4^  per  cent,  of  ash. 

Uses — ^A  decoction  of  the  rhizome  has  of  late  been  recommended  in 
mucous  discharge  from  the  bladder. 

Substitutes — Agropyrum  acutv/m  R  et  S.,  A.  pungens  R.  et  S.,  and 
A.jv/nceum  P.  Beauv.,  by  some  botanists  re^EUxied  as  mere  maritime 
varieties  of  A.  repcTis,  have  rootstocks  perfecUy  similar  to  this  latter. 

Cynodon  DactyUm  Pers.,  a  grass  very  common  in  the  South  of 
Europe  and  the  warmer  parts  of  Western  Europe,  also  indigenous  to 
Northern  Africa  as  far  as  Sennaar  and  Abyssinia,  affords  the  Oros  Chien- 
dent  or  Chiendent  pied-de-poule  of  the  French.  It  is  a  rhizome  differing 
from  that  of  couch-grass  in  being  a  little  stouter.  Under  the  microscope 
it  displays  an  entirely  different  structure,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  a 
large  number  of  much  stronger  fibro-vascular  bundles,  and  a  cellular 
tissue  loaded  with  starch,  and  is  therefore  in  appearance  much  more 
woody.  It  thus  approximates  to  the  rhizome  of  Carex  arenaria  L., 
which  is  as  much  used  in  Germany  as  that  of  Cynodon  in  Southern 
Europe.  The  latter  appears  to  contain  Asparagin  (the  Cynodin  of 
Semmola^),  or  a  substance  similar  to  it. 

*  Archiv  der  Phartn,  203.  (1873)  17.  mola,    Napoli,    1841.— Abstracted   in  the 

2  Delia  Ctnoc£i7ta,nuovoprodottoorganico,  Jahresbericht  of  Berzelias,  Tilbingen,  1845. 

trovato  neUa  gramigna  officinale,  Cynodon  535. 

Dactylon, — Opere  minori  di  Oiovanni  Sem- 
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LYCOPODIACEJE. 

SPOR/E  LrYCOPODII. 

Lycopodium;  Semen  vd  Spondee  Lycopodii;  F.  Lycopode; 

G.  Bda^lappsamcTi,  Hexenmehl. 

Botanical  Origin — Lycopodium  davdtwn  L. — This  plants  the  Com- 
moD  Clubmoss,  is  almost  cosmopolitan.  It  is  found  on  hilly  pastures  and 
heaths  throughout  Central  and  Northern  Europe  from  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees  to  the  Arctic  reunions,  in  the  mountains  of  the  east  and  centre 
of  Spain,  throughout  Russian  Asia  to  Amurland  and  Japan,  in  North 
and  South  America^  the  Falkland  Isles,  Australia  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  It  occurs  throughout  Great  Britain,  but  is  most  plentiful  on  the 
moors  of  the  northern  counties. 

The  part  of  the  plant  employed  in  pharmacy  is  the  minute  spores, 
which,  as  a  yellow  powder,  are  shaken  out  of  the  kidney -shaped  capsules 
or  sporangia,  growing  on  the  inner  side  of  the  bracts  covering  the 
fruitr-spike. 

The  manner  in  which  those  sporse  are  able  to  reproduce  the  mother 
plant  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  ascertained.^ 

History — ^The  Common  Clubmoss  was  well  known  as  Mubcus  ter- 
reetris  or  Muaous  davdtvs,  to  the  older  botanists,  as  Tragus,  Dodonseus, 
Tabemaemontanus,  Bauhin,  Parkinson  and  Ray,  by  most  of  whom  its 
supposed  virtues  as  a  herb  have  been  commemorated.  Though  the 
powder  (spores)  was  officinal  in  Germany,  and  used  as  an  application  to 
wounds  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,"  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  known  in  the  English  shops  until  a  comparatively  recent  period. 
It  is  not  included  by  Dale  *  in  the  list  of  drugs  sold  by  liondon  druggists 
in  1692,  nor  enumerated  in  English  drug  lists  of  the  last  century ;  and 
it  never  had  a  place  in  the  London  Phamacopoeia. 

^  The  few  particulars  may  be  found  in  the  *  Schroder,  Pharmacopceia  Medko-chy- 

excellent   description  of   Lycopodium  in  micaf  ed.  4,  Lugd.  1656.  538. — FlUckiger, 

Luerssen's    "  Mediciniach  -  pharmacetUiache  **  DocummU  "  (quoted  p.  404)  63.  68. 

Batamk,''   i.    (Leipzig,    1878)   635,   with  *  Pharmacohgia,  Lond.  1693. 
figures. 
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Description — Lycopodium  is  a  fine,  mobile,  inodorous,  tasteless 
powder  of  pale  yellow  hue,  having  at  16°  C.  a  sp.  gr.  of  1062.  It  floats 
on  water  and  is  wetted  with  difficulty,  yet  sinks  in  that  fluid  after 
boiling.  By  strong  titration  it  coheres,  assumes  a  grey  tint,  and  leaves 
an  oily  stain  on  paper ;  it  may  then  be  mixed  with  water.  It  is  imme- 
diately moistened  by  oily  and  alcoholic  liquids,  chloroform,  or  ether.  It 
loses  only  4  per  cent,  of  moisture  when  dried  at  100°  C.  When  slowly 
heated,  it  burns  away  quietly ,^  but  when  projected  into  flame,  it  ignites 
instantly  and  explosively,  burning  with  much  light,  an  eflect  exhibited 
by  some  othet-  pulverulent  bodies  having  a  peculiar  structure,  as  fern 
spores  and  kamala. 

Microscopic  Structure — Under  the  microscope  lycopodium  is  seen 
to  be  composed  of  uniform  cells  or  granules,  25  mkm.  in  diameter,  each 
bounded  by  four  faces,  one  of  which  (the  base)  is  convex,  while  the 
others  termiDate  in  a  triangular  pyramid,  the  three  furrowed  edges  of 
which  do  not  reach  quite  t^  the  base.  These  tetrahedral  granules  are 
marked  by  minute  ridges,  forming  by  their  intersections,  regular  five-  or 
six-sided  meshes.  At  the  points  of  intersection,  small  elevations  are 
produced,  which,  under  a  low  magnifying  power,  give  the  granules  a 
speckled  appearance.  Below  this  network  lies  a  yellow,  coherent,  thin, 
but  compact  membrane,  which  exhibits  considerable  power  of  resbtance, 
not  being  ruptured  either  by  boiling  water  or  by  potash  lye.  Oil  of 
vitriol  does  not  act  upon  it  in  the  cold,  even  after  several  days ;  but  it 
instantly  penetrates  the  grains  and  renders  them  transparent,  while  at 
the  same  time  numerous  drops  of  oil  make  their  appearance  and  quickly 
exude. 

Chemical  Composition — One  of  the  most  remarkable  constituents 
of  lycopodium  spores  is  a  fixed  oil,  which  they  contain  to  the  astonishing 
amount  of  47  per  cent.  Bucholz  pointed  out  its  existence  in  1807,  but 
obtained  it  only  to  the  extent  of  6  per  cent  Yet  if  the  spores  are 
thoroughly  comminuted  by  prolonged  trituration  with  sand,  and  are 
then  exhausted  with  chloroform  or  ether,  we  find  that  the  larger  pro- 
portion above  mentioned  can  be  obtained.  The  oil  is  a  bland  liquid, 
which  does  not  solidify  even  at  -  15°  C. 

By  subjecting  lypocodium  or  its  extract  to  distillation  with  or 
without  an  alkali,  Stenhouse  obtained  volatile  bases,  the  presence  of 
which  we  can  fully  confirm ;  but  they  occur  in  exceedingly  small  pro- 
portion. The  ash  of  lycopodium  amounts  to  4  per  cent. ;  it  is  not  alkaline ; 
it  contains  alumina,  and  one  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  constituents 
likewise  found  in  the  green  parts  of  the  plant. 

Production  and  Commerce — To  obtain  lycopodium,  the  tops  of 
the  plant  are  cut  as  the  spikes  approach  maturity,  taken  home,  and  the 
powder  shaken  out  and  separated  by  a  sieve.  It  is  collected  chiefly  in 
July  and  August,  in  Russia,  Germany  and  Switzerland.  The  quantity 
obtained  varies  greatly  by  reason  of  frequent  failures  in  the  growth  of 
the  plant. 

France  imported  in  1870,  7262  kilo.  (16,017  lb.)  of  lycopodium, 
chiefly  from  Germany.  The  consumption  in  England  is  probably  very 
much  smaller,  but  there  are  no  data  to  consult. 

Uses — Lycopodium  is  not  now  regarded  as  possessing  any  medicinal 
virtues,  and  is  only  used  externally  for  dusting  excoriated  surfaces  and 
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for  placing  in  pill  boxes  to  prevent  the  mutual  adhesion  of  pills.     It  is 
also  employed  by  the  pyrotechnist. 

Adulteration — The  spores  aj:^  so  peculiar  in  structure,  that  they 
can  be  distinguished  with  certainty  by  the  microscope  from  all  other 
substances.  It  is  only  the  species  of  clubmoss  that  are  nearly  related 
to  L.  clavatum,^  that  yield  an  analogous  product,  and  this  may  be  used 
with  equal  advantage. 

The  pollen  of  phaenogamous  plants,  as  of  Pinus  silvestHsy  looks  at 
first  sight  much  like  lycopodium,  but  its  structure  is  totally  different  and 
very  easily  recognized  by  the  microscope. 

Water,  even  on  boiling,  is  unable  to  dissolve  anything  from  lyco- 
podium ;  slight  traces  of  sulphate  of  calcium  are  not  seldom  met  with 
in  the  filtrate.  Yet  an  undue  proportion  of  gypsum  will  be  detected 
by  the  following  methods : — 

Starch  and  dextrin,  which  are  sometimes  fraudulently  mixed  with 
the  spores,  are  easily  recognized  by  the  well-known  tests.  Inorganic 
admixtures,  as  gypsum  or  magnesia,  may  be  detected  by  their  sinking 
in  bisulphide  oi  carbon,  whereas  lycopodium  rises  to  the  surface ; 
or  by  incineration,  a  good  commercial  drug  leaving  about  4  per  cent, 
of  ash. 


FILICES. 

RHIZOMA   FILICIS. 

Radix  Filicia  maris ;  Male  Fern  Rhizome,  MaJ^  Fern  Root;  F.  Racine 

de  Foughre  mdle ;  G.  Famwurzel. 

Botanical  Origin — Aapidium  Filix  mas  Swartz  {Polypod/mm  L. 
Nephrodium  Michaux).  The  male  fern  is  one  of  the  most  widely  dis- 
tributed species,  usually  growing  in  abundance  and,  in  temperate 
regions,  ascending  as  high  as  the  arborescent  vegetation.  It  occurs  all 
over  Europe  from  Sicily  to  Iceland,  in  Greenland,  throughout  Central 
and  Russian  Asia  to  the  Himalaya  and  Japan ;  is  found  throughout 
China,  and  again  in  Java  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  as  well  as  in 
Africa  from  Algeria  to  the  Cape  Colony  and  Mauritius.  In  North 
America  it  is  wanting  in  the  Eastern  United  States,  being  principally 
replaced  by  the  nearly  allied  Asjndium  marginale  Sw.  and  A,  Ool- 
diea/nv/m  Hook. ;  but  it  is  met  with  in  Canada,  California  and  Mexico, 
as  well  as  in  New  Granada,  Venezuela,  Brazil,  and  Peru. 

History — The  use  of  the  rhizome  of  ferns  as  a  vermifuge  was  well 
known  to  the  ancients,^  as  Theophrastus,  Dioscorides  and  Pliny  all 
giving  curious  descriptions  of  the  plant  The  remedy  would  appear  to 
have  been  administered  also  during  the  middle  ages,  for  it  was  again 
noticed  by  Valerius  Cordus,*  and  had  a  place  in  German  pharmaceutical 
tariffs  of  the  sixteenth  century  as  well  as  in  Schr6der's  Dispensatory.* 

^  EapecialW  L,  annottnunif  L,  compla-  ^  Lib.  4,  cap.  156  of  the  work  quoted  in 

fiolum  and  L,  inundatum.  the  Appendix. 

*  Murray,  ApparcUus  medkaminnni,  v.  *  Medidn-vhymiAche  Apotheke,  Nilmberg, 

(1790)  463-471.  1656.  20. 
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Tet  Tragus^  remarks  that,  at  least  in  Germany,  the  root  was  little 
used.  It  was  in  fact  subsequently  nearly  forgotten  until  revived  by  the 
introduction  of  certain  secret  remedies  for  tapeworm,  of  which 
powdered  male  fern  rhizome,  combined  with  drastic  purgatives,  was 
a  chief  constituent. 

A  medicine  of  this  kind  was  prepared  by  Daniel  Mathieu,  a  native 
of  NeuchjLtel,  bom  in  1741,  who  established  himself  as  an  apothecary 
in  Berlin.  His  treatment  for  the  parasite  was  so  successml  that  it 
attracted  the  notice  of  Frederick  the  Great,  who  purchased  his  nostrum 
for  an  annuity  of  200  ihalers  (£30),  besides  conferring  upon  him  the 
dignity  of  Aulic  Councillor.* 

Great  celebrity  was  also  gained  for  the  method  of  treating  tapeworm 
practised  by  Madame  Numer  or  Nufier,  the  widow  of  a  surgeon  at 
Murten  (Morat),  likewise  in  Switzerland,  who  in  1775  obtained  for  the 
secret  firom  Louis  XIV.,  after  an  inquiry  by  aavans  of  the  period,  the 
sum  of  18,000  livres.  Her  method  of  treatment  consisted  in  the 
administration  of — 1.  Panada  made  of  bread  with  a  little  butter.  2. 
A  clyster  of  salt  water  and  olive  oiL  3.  The  "  ap^cifiqiie  " — simply 
powdered  fem-root  4.  A  purgative  bolus  of  calomel,  gamboge, 
acammony,  and  Gonfectio  hyaciimiidia, — given  in  the  foregoine  order.* 

J.  Peschier,^  a  pharmacien  of  Geneva,  recommended  as  a  substitute 
for  the  bulky  powder  of  the  root,  an  ethereal  extract,  an  efficient 
preparation,  which  though  proposed  in  1826,  was  scarcely  used  in 
England  until  about  1851 ;  at  present  it  is  the  only  form  in  which 
male  fern  is  employed.  Peschier  already  observed  a  crystallized  deposit 
in  his  extract. 

Description — ^The  fresh  rhizome  or  caudex  is  short  and  massive, 
2-3  inches  in  diameter,  decumbent,  or  rising  a  few  inches  above  the 
ground,  and  bearing  on  its  summit  a  circular  tuft  of  fronds,  which  in 
their  lower  part  are  thickly  beset  with  brown  chaffy  scales.  Below 
the  growing  fronds  are  the  remains  of  those  of  previous  seasons,  which 
retain  in  their  firm,  fleshy  bases,  vitality  and  succulence  for  years 
after  their  upper  portion  has  perished.  From  among  these  fleshy 
bases,  spring  the  black,  wiry,  branching  roots."  The  rhizome  is  rather 
fleshy,  and  easily  cut  with  a  knife,  internally  of  a  bright  pale  yellowish 
green ;  it  has  very  little  odour  and  a  sweetish  astringent  taste.  For 
pharmaceutical  use,  it  should  be  collected  in  the  late  autumn,  winter  or 
early  spring,  divested  of  the  dead  portions,  split  open,  dried  with  a 
gentle  heat,  reduced  to  coai-se  powder,  and  at  once  exhausted  with  ether. 
Extract  obtained  in  this  way  is  more  efficient  than  that  which  has 
been  got  from  rhizome  that  has  been  kept  some  time. 

Microscopic  Structure — On  transverse  section  of  the  rootstock, 
the  tissue  shows  rounded,  somewhat  polyhedral  cells  with  porous 
walls  ;  the  outer  cells  are  brown  and  rather  smaller,  but  do  not  exhibit 

'  P.  547  of  the  work  quoted  in  the  Ap-  Also  English  translation  by  Dr.  SimmoiiB, 

pendix.  London,  1778.  8°. 

'Ck)maz,   Les  families  nUdicales  de  la  *  BibliotJUqueU'mverselle,x3ix,  {1825)205; 

vilU  de  Neuchdlel,  1864.  20.  xxx.  (1826)  326. 

'  Traittment  centre  le  T6ma  ou  ver  aoli-  "  For  a  full  account  of  the  growth  and 

tairej  praliqu^  d  Morai  en  SutMe,  examine  structure  of  that  rhizome  see  Laerasen, 

et  ^prouvS  d  Paris.     Public  par  ordre  du  Medicinisch-pharmaceutische     Boianikt     i. 

Roi,  1775.  4^,  pp.  30.  3  plates,  one  repre-  (1878)  504.  561. 
senting  the  plant,  its  rhizome  and  leaves. — 
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the  regular  flattened  shape,  usual  in  many  suberous  coats.  Within 
this  cortical  layer,  there  is  a  circle  of  about  10  large  vascular  bundles, 
besides  a  large  number  of  smaller  ones  scattered  beyond  the  circle. 
The  leaf-bases  exhibit  a  somewhat  different  structure,  their  vascular 
bundles,  usually  8,  forming  but  one  diffuse  circle. 

The  cells  of  the  parenchyme  contain  starch,  greenish  or  brownish 
granules  of  tannic  matter,  and  drops  of  oil.  In  wie  green,  vigorously 
vegetating  parts  of  the  rootstock  there  are  numerous  smafier  and 
larger  intercellular  spaces,  into  which  a  few  stalked  glands  project,  as 
shown  by  Prof  Schacht  of  Bonn  in  1863.  These  globular  glands 
originate  from  the  cells  bordering  the  intercellular  spacea  After  their 
complete  development,  and  the  appearance  of  starch  in  the  adjacent 
parenchyme,  they  exude  a  greenish  fluid,  which  when  thin  slices  of  the 
rhizome  are  kept  some  time  in  glycerin,  solidifies  in  acicular  crystals.^ 
Such  glands  appear  to  be  wanting  in  most  of  the  allied  ferns,  such  as 
Aapidvum  Oreopteris  Sw.  and  A^pleniv/m  Filixfcemina  Bemh.  They 
have  been  observed  by  one  of  us  (F.),  in  the  small  rhizome  of  A.  apmu- 
dowm  Sw.  Similar  glands,  but  not  exuding  a  green  liquid,  occur 
between  the  palese  below  the  vegetating  cone  of  the  rootstocK. 

Chemical  Composition — Of  the  numerous  examinations  which 
have  been  made  of  this  drug,  those  of  Bock  (1852),  of  Luck  (1860),  and 
of  Eruse  (1876),  may  be  especially  mentioned.  Besides  the  universally 
distributed  constituents  of  plants,  there  have  been  found  in  the  rhizome 
6  to  6  per  cent,  of  a  green  fatty  oil,  traces  of  volatile  oil,  resin,  tannin 
(Luck's  Tannaspidic  and  Pteritannic  Adds)  and  crystallizable  sugar, 
which  according  to  Bock  is  probably  cane  sugar. 

The  medicinal  ethereal  extract,  of  which  the  rhizome  yields  about 
8  per  cent.,  deposits  a  colourless,  granular,  crystalline  substance,  noticed 
by  Peschier  as  early  as  1826,  and  subsequently  designated  by  Luck, 
FiMdc  Add,  Grabowski  (1867)  assigned  it  the  formula  ^^H^'O*. 
We  learn  from  Prof  Buchheim  that  he  regards  filicic  acid  as  the  source 
of  the  medicinal  efficacy  of  the  drug.  By  fusion  with  potash,  filicic  acid 
is  converted  into  phloroglucin  and  butyric  acid.  The  green  liquid  por- 
tion of  the  extract  consists  mainly  of  a  glyceride  called  FilixoUny  from 
which  Luck  obtained  by  saponification  two  acids,  the  one  volatile,  Filoa- 
mylic  Acid,  the  other  non- volatile,  termed  FUixolic  Acid. 

Malin  (1867)  showed  that  the  tannic  acid  of  male  fern  may  be 
decomposed  by  boiling  dilute  acids  into  sugar  and  a  red  substance, 
FUix^ed,  C"H^*0",  analogous  to  Cinchona-red. 

Schoonbroodt*  performed  some  interesting  experiments  with  freak 
fern  i*oot,  showing  that  it  contains  volatile  adds  of  the  fatty  series, 
among  which  is  probably /o7*wiic;  but  also  a  fixed  acid,  accompanied  by 
an  oil  of  disagreeable  odour.  The  liquid  distilled  from  the  dried  root 
did  not  evolve  a  similar  odour,  nor  did  it  contain  any  acid  body. 
A  small  quantity  of  essential  oil  was  obtained  by  means  of  ether 
from  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  fresh  but  not  of  the  dried  root- 
stock.    The  rhizome  of  male  fern  yields  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  ash,  con- 

^  The  chemical  nature  of  this  body  re-  *  Journal  de  AfSdecine  de  BruxeUes,  1867 

maiiiB  to  be  ascertained.     The  crystals  are  and  1868— also    in    the    Jahrtsbericht  of 

probably    FUkie   Acid,    accompanied    by  Wiggers  and  Husemann,  1869.  21. 
ohlorophyl  and  essential  oiL 
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sistmg  mainly  of  phosphates,  carbonates,  and  sulphates  of  calcium  and 
potassium,  together  with  silica. 

Uses — The  ethereal  extract  has  been  prescribed  for  all  kinds  of 
intestinal  worms ;  but  recent  experience  goes  to  prove  that  its  effects 
are  chiefly  exhibited  in  cases  of  tapeworm.  It  is  equally  and  thoroughly 
efficacious  in  the  three  kinds  respectively  termed  Tceniu  aolium,  T, 
medio 'Ccmnellata  and  Bothriocephalua  lotus. 

Substitution — The  rhizomes  of  Asplenium  Filix  fosmina  Bemh., 
Aspidium  montanum  Vogl.  {A,  Oreopteris  Sw.)  and  A,  epinvlosum 
Sw.  may  scarcely  be  mistaken  for  that  of  A.  Filix  mas.  The  best 
means  of  distinguishing  them  is  afforded  by  transverse  sections  of 
the  leaf-bases.  In  FUix  Tnas,  the  section  exhibits  8  vascular  bundles, — 
in  the  other  ferns  named,  only  2, — a  difference  easily  ascertained  by 
examination  under  a  lens.  Practically,  no  other  indigenous  fern  than 
A .  Filix  7008  affords  a  rhizome  of  sufficient  bulk  so  as  to  be 
remunerative.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  that  of  the  American 
Aspidiwm  marginole  Swartz,  the  section  of  which  shows  6  vascular 
bundles ;  its  extract  is  stated  by  Cressler  (1878)  to  be  perfectly  activa 
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LICHEN    ISLANDICUS. 

Iceland  Moss ;  F.  TAchen  ou  Mousse  dlslande ;  G.  Isldndisches  Moos. 

Botanical  Origin — Cetraria  islandica  Acharius.^ — It  is  abundant 
in  high  northern  latitudes,  as  Greenland,  Spitzbergen,  Siberia,  Scandi- 
navia and  Iceland,  where  it  grows  even  in  the  plains.  It  is  found  in 
the  mountainous  parts  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  in 
Switzerland  (in  elevations  of  nearly  10,000  feet),  and  in  the  Southern 
Danubian  countries.  It  also  occurs  in  North  America  and  in  the 
Antarctic  regions. 

History — In  the  North  of  Europe,  this  lichen  has  long  been  used 
under  the  general  name  of  Mosi,  Mossa  or  Mus,^  as  an  article  of  food. 
It  is  the  Muscus  crispce  Lactucce  similis  of  Valerius  Cordus,*  and  was 
also  mentioned  by  Ole  Borrich,  of  Copenhagen  (1671),  who  called  it 
Muscus  catharticuSf  under  the  notion  that  in  early  spring  it  possesses 
purgative  properties.*  The  pharmaceutical  tariff  of  the  same  city,  of 
the  year  1672,  likewise  quotes  Muscus  catharticus  islandicus.^  Its 
medicinal  employment  in  pulmonary  disorders  was  favourably  spoken 
of  by  Hjame  in  1683,'  but  it  is  only  since  1757  that  it  has  come  into 
general  use  as  a  medicine,  chiefly  on  the  recommendation  of  Linnaeus 
and  Scopoli. 

Description^ — The  plant  consists  of  an  erect,  foliaceous,  branching 
thallus,  about  4j  inches  high,  curled,  channelled  or  rolled  into  tubes, 
terminating  in  spreading  truncate,  flattened  lobes,  the  edges  of  which 
are  fringed  with  short  thick  prominences.  The  thallus  is  smooth,  grey, 
or  of  a  light  olive-brown ;  the  under  surface  is  paler  and  irregularly 
beset  with  depressed  white  spots.  The  apothecia  (fruits),  which  are  not 
very  common,  appear  at  the  apices  of  the  thallus,  as  rounded  boss-like 
bodies,  ^^  to  ^  of  an  inch  across,  of  a  dark,  rusty  colour.     The  colour 

^  Ce^raWn  from  ce/ra,  an  ancient  shield  of  ^Bergius,  Materia  Medico,  Stockholm, 

hide,  in  allusion  to  the  circular  apothecia.  ii.  (1778)  856. 

^  These  names  are  generally  applied  in  ^FlUckiger,  Documente,  quoted  at  page 

Scandinavia  and  Iceland  to  the  smaller  404. 

cryptogams,     as     lichens,     true    mosses,  "Murray,   Apparatus  Medicaminum^  v. 

lycopodium,  etc.  (1790)  510. 

*  Hist.      stirpium,      quoted      in     the  '  For  an  exhaustive  account  and  figures 

Appendix.  see  Luerssen  (quoted  at  p.  734)  p.  176. 

3  A 
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and  mode  of  division  of  the  thallus  vary  greatly,  so  that  many  varieties 
of  the  plant  have  been  distinguished. 

In  the  dry  state,  Iceland  moss  is  light,  harsh  and  springy ;  it  absorbs 
water  in  which  it  is  placed  to  the  extent  of  a  third  of  its  weight,  be- 
coming soft  and  cartilaginous ;  it  ordinarily  contains  about  10  per  cent, 
of  hygroscopic  water.  It  is  inodorous,  but  when  wetted  has  a  slight 
seaweed-like  smell ;  its  taste  is  slightly  bitter. 

Microscopic  Structure — A  transverse  section  exhibits,  when 
strongly  magnified,  a  broad  loose  central  layer  of  long,  thick-walled 
branching  walls  of  hyphce,  containing  air,  and  enclosing  wide  hollow 
spaces.  This  middle  layer  encloses  a  certain  number  of  larger  cells 
called  gonidia,  coloured  with  chlorophyll.  The  gonidia  are  not  destroyed 
either  by  strong  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  boiling  them  with  potash.  They 
assume  however  a  deep  violet  colour  when  treated  with  caustic  potash 
and  then  left  for  24  hours  in  a  solution  of  iodine  in  potassium  iodide. 

The  tissues  on  either  side  of  this  central  layer  consists  of  very 
thickly  felted  hyphse,  without  intervening  spaces,  and  does  not  appear 
to  contain  any  particular  substance.  This  compact  and  tenacious 
tissue  passes  into  a  thin  cortical  layer  consisting  of  cells  very  closely 
bound  together.  Under  the  influence  of  reagents  this  layer  becomes 
very  evident:  thus  when  moistened  with  strong  sulphuric  or  hydi*ochloric 
acid,  it  separates  from  the  rest  of  the  tissue  as  a  coherent  membrane, 
and  rolls  itself  backward.  On  boiling  with  water  the  inner  tissue  swells 
up,  the  cell-walls  being  partly  dissolved.  Thin  slices  of  the  lichen  are 
coloured  reddish  or  pale  blue  by  iodine  water, — more  distinctly  blue,  if 
previously  treated  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  colour  spreads  uniformly 
over  the  inner  tissue,  but  no  starch  granules  can  be  detected ;  the  cortical 
layer  is  merely  coloured  brown  by  iodine.  The  white  spots  on  the  outer 
surface  of  the  thallus  are  resolved  by  pressure  under  a  plate  of  glass 
into  minute  round  transparent  granules,  not  coloured  by  iodine,  and 
thick  branched  cells  like  those  of  the  central  layer. 

The  short  thick  prominences  on  the  edge  of  the  thallus,  frequently 
terminate  in  one  or  more  sac-like  cavities  (speyinogonia)  containing  a 
large  number  of  simple  bar-shaped  Qells  (sjyei^iatia),  only  6  mkm.  long ; 
they  are  enveloped  in  transparent  mucus,  and  may  be  expelled  by 
pressure  under  glass.  It  has  been  shown  by  Stahl  (1874)  that  they  repre- 
sent the  fertilizing  corpuscles  or  seaweeds  of  the  class  Floridece. 

The  observations  of  De  Bary  (1866)  and  Schwendener  (1867-70) 
confirmed  and  much  extended  by  the  researches  of  Bomet^  (1873-74), 
have  shown  that  the  gonidia  of  lichens  are  referable  to  some 
species  of  Alga,  and  are  capable  of  an  independent  existence;  that  the 
relations  of  the  hypha)  to  the  gonidia  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  exclude 
the  possibility  of  either  of  those  bodies  being  produced  by  the  other; 
and  further  that  the  theory  of  parasitism  is  the  only  one  capable  of 
explaining  these  relations  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Under  this  singular 
theory,  lichens  are  compound  organisms,  formed  of  an  alga,  and  of  a 
fungus  living  upon  it  as  a  parasite. 

Chemical    Composition — Boiling  water    extracts    from   Iceland 

^  Rfchcrches  sur  Ics  gonklies  dea  Lichens. —  — For  a  complete  abstract  of  these  and  all 
Ann.  (frs  Sciences  nat.  Bot.  xvii.  (1873)  the  more  recent  invcstigatioDS  on  this  sub- 
45-1  iO;  11  plates ;  alsoxix.  (1874)  314-320.        ject,  see  Luerssen  (Lc.)  186  ct  seq. 
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moss  as  much  as  70  per  cent,  of  the  so-called  Lichenvn  or  Lichen-starch, 
a  body  which  is  perfectly  devoid  of  structure.  The  decoction  (1  :  20) 
gelatinizes  on  cooling,  and  assumes  a  reddish  or  bluish  tint  by  solution 
of  iodine.  This  property  of  lichenin  is  plainly  seen,  when  the  drug  is 
first  exhausted  by  boiling  spirit  of  wine  containing  some  carbonate  of 
potassium  ;  and  then  boiled  with  50  to  100  parts  of  water,  and  the  decoc- 
tion precipitated  by  means  of  alcohoL  The  lichenin  thus  obtained  in  a 
purer  state,  must  be  deprived  of  alcohol  by  cautiously  washing  it  with 
water.  Powdered  iodine  will  now  immediately  impart  to  it  while  still 
moist  an  intense  blue.  Its  composition,  C"H*0'^  agrees  with  that  of 
starch  and  cellulose ;  and  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  modification  of  the 
latter,  being  likewise  soluble  in  water  and  in  amraoniacal  solution  of 
copper.  Lichenin  is  not  a  kind  of  mucilage,  because  it  yields  but 
insignificant  traces  of  mucic  acid,  if  treated  with  concentrated  nitric 
acid ;  and  also  because  it  contains  no  inorganic  constituents.^  The  very 
trifling  proportion  of  mucic  acid  it  furnishes  may  depend  upon  the 
presence,  in  small  amount,  of  an  independent  mucilaginous  body. 

According  to  Th.  Berg  (1873),  lichenin  consists  of  what  he  continues 
to  call  so,  and  another  constituent,  the  latter  only  being  coloured  by 
iodine,  possessing  (dextrogyre)  rotatory  power,  and  also  being  insoluble 
in  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper.  Berg's  lichenin  is  not  soluble  in  cold 
water,  but  readily  dissolves  in  hot  water,  and  again  separates  on  cooling. 
The  other  constituent  on  the  contrary  is  abundantly  soluble  in  cola, 
and  very  sparingly  in  hot  water.  The  drug  yielded  to  Berg  20  per  cent, 
of  "  true  "  lichenin  and  10  per  cent,  of  the  other  substance. 

The  chlorophyll  of  the  gonidia  is  not  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  hence  is  distinguished  by  Enop  and  Schnedermann  as  Thallochlor  ; 
its  quantity  is  extremely  small. 

The  bitter  principle  of  Cetraria,  called  Cetraric  Acid  or  Cetrarin, 
Qi8gi6Q8^  crystallizes  in  microscopic  needles,  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  and  forms  with  alkalis,  yellow,  easily  soluble,  bitter  salts.  The 
lichen  also  contains  a  little  sugar,  and  about  1  per  cent,  of  a  peculiar 
bodv,  LichenO'Stearic  ^Acid,  C"BL"0',  the  crystals  of  which  melt  at 
120  C.  The  Lichenic  Acid  found  by  Pfafi*  in  1826  in  Iceland  moss,  and 
formerly  regarded  as  a  peculiar  compound,  has  been  proved  identical 
with  fumaric  acid. 

In  common  with  many  lichens,  cetraria  contains  Oxalic  Add  and  is 
said  to  yield  also  some  tartaric  acid.  The  ash,  which  amounts  to  1-2 
per  cent,  consists  to  the  extent  of  two-fifths  of  silicic  acid  combined 
chiefly  with  potash  and  lime. 

Collection  and  Commerce — Iceland  moss  is  collected  in  many 
districts  where  the  plant  abounds  at  least  for  local  use,  as  in  Sweden, 
whence  some  is  shipped  to  other  countries.  It  is  also  gathered  in 
Switzerland,  especially  on  the  mountains  of  the  Canton  of  Lucerne,  and 
in  Spain.^    None  is  exported  from  Iceland. 

Uses — It  is  given  in  decoction  as  a  mild  tonic,  cocnbined  with  more 
active  medicines.  It  is  very  little  employed  in  Iceland,  and  only  in 
seasons  of  scarcity,  when  it  is  sometimes  ground  and  mixed  with  the 

^  The  varions  mucilages  and  gams  yield  ^  Cat.  qf  Spanish  ProducaonSt-^^ljondon 

from  4  to  20  per  cent  of  ash,  but  lichenin        ExhibitioD,  1851. 
yields  fion^. 
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flour  used  in  making  the  grout  or  grain  soup.  Occasionally  it  is  taken 
boiled  in  milk.  It  is  not  given,  as  has  been  asserted,  to  domestic 
animals. 

An  interesting  application  of  Iceland  moss  has  recently  been  tried 
in  Sweden.  Sten-Stenberg  treats  it  with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid, 
when  72  per  cent,  of  grape  sugar  are  formed,  which  may  be  conveited 
into  alcohol.^ 

FUNGI. 

SECALE  CORNUTUM. 
Ergota;  Ergot  of  Rye^  Spurred  Rye;  F.  Seigle  ergoti;  G.  Mutterkom. 

Botanical  Origin — Claviceps  purpvA*ea  Tulasne,  a  fungus  of  the 
order  Pyrenomycetes^  of  which  ergot  is  an  immature  form,  it  being  the 
8clerotiv/m  (termed  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  compact  mycdiwni 
or  spawn)  developed  within  the  palese  of  numerous  plants  of  the  order 
GraTninew. 

Ergot  is  obtained  almost  exclusively  from  rye,  Secale  cereals  L. ; 
but  the  same  fungus  is  produced  on  grasses  belonging  to  many  other 
genera,  as  Agropyrum,  Alopecv/ms,  ArmrvophUa,  Anthoxanthv/m, 
At*rhenathervmi,  Avena,  BrachypodiuTa,  CcdamfiAzgroatis,  Daxstylis^ 
Glyceria,  Hordev/m,  Lolium,  Poa,  and  Triticum.  Other  organisms  of 
diverse  form,  but  of  doubtful  specific  distinctness,  are  developed  in 
Molinia,  Oryza,  Phragmites,  and  other  grasses.  In  the  order  Cyperaxsece 
(e.g.,  Scirpvs),  peculiar  ergots  are  known. 

History — Although  it  is  hardly  possible  that  so  singular  a  produc- 
tion as  ergot  should  be  unnoticed  in  the  writings  of  the  classical  authors, 
we  believe  no  undoubted  reference  to  it  has  been  discovered.^  The 
earliest  date  under  which  we  find  ergot  mentioned  on  account  of  its 
obstetric  virtues  is  towards  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  by  Adam 
Lonicer  of  Frankfort,  who  describes  its  appearance  in  the  ears  of  rye, 
and  adds  that  it  is  regarded  by  women  to  be  of  remarkable  and  certain 
efficacy.*  It  is  also  very  clearly  described  in  the  writings  of  Johannes 
Thalius,  who  speaks  of  it  as  used  "ad  sistendum  sanguinem" '  In 
the  next  century  it  was  noticed  by  Caspar  Bauhin,  who  termed  it 
Secale  luxumanSy^  and  by  the  English  botanist  Ray,^  with  allusion  to 
its  medicinal  properties. 

Rathlaw,  a  Dutch  accoucheur,  employed  ergot  in  1747.  Thirty 
years  later  Desgranges  of  Lyons  prescribed  it  with  success;  but  its 
peculiar  and  important  properties  were  hardly  allowed  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  when  Dr.  Stearns  of  New  York 
succeeded  in  gaining  for  them  fuUer  recognition.®  Ergot  of  rye  was 
not,  however,  admitted  into  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  until  1836.* 

1  Dingler's  PolytechnUchea  Journal,  197  •  Pinax  Theatri  Botanici,  Basil  1623.  23. 

(1870)   177  ;  also  Chemischea  CentrcUblaU,  7  //j^^.,  piant.  ii.  (1693)  1241. 

1870.  607.  8  StiU^,  Tfierapeutics  and  MaL  Med,  ii. 

*  From  the  French  erfjot,  anciently  argot,  (1868)  609. 

a  cock's  spur.  »  From  1825  to  1828  the  wholesale  price 

»  Consult  Pliny's  iVa^./^w^  book  1 8.  ch.  44.  of  ergot  of  rye  in  London  was  from  3&.  to 

*  Kreuterbuch,  ed.  15^  285  (not  in  the  60«.  per  lb.,  that  is  to  say,  from  twelve  to 
edition  of  1560).  fifteen  times  its  present  value. 

^Sylva  Hercynia,  Francof.  1588.  47. 
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The  use  of  flour  containing  a  considerable  proportion  of  ergot,  gives 
rise  to  a  very  formidable  disease,  distinguished  in  modern  medicine  as 
Ergotism^  but  known  in  early  times  by  a  variety  of  names,  as  Morbus 
spaamodicus,  convulsivus,  mcdignus,  epidertiicua  vel  cerealis,  Raphania, 
Convulsio  raphaniu  ^  or  Ignis  sancti  Antonii, 

Some  of  the  malignant  epidemics  which  visited  Europe  after  seasons 
of  rain  and  scarcity  during  the  middle  ages  have  been  referred  with 
more  or  less  of  probability  to  ergot-disease.^  The  chronicles  of  the 
6th  and  8th  centuries  note  the  occurrence  of  maladies  which  may  be 
suspected  as  due  to  ergotized  grain.  There  is  less  of  doubt  regarding 
the  epidemics  that  prevailed  from  the  10th  centuiy  and  were  frequent 
in  France,  and  in  the  12th  in  Spain.  In  the  year  1596  Hessen  (Hessia) 
and  the  adjoining  regions  were  ravaged  by  a  frightful  pestilence,  which 
the  Medical  Faculty  of  Marburg  attributed  to  the  presence  of  ergot  in 
the  cereals  consumed  by  the  population.  The  same  disease  appeared  in 
France  in  1630,  in  Voigtland  (Saxony)  in  the  years  1648,  1649,  and 
1675;  again  in  various  parts  of  France,  as  Aquitaine  and  Sologne,  in 
1650,  1670,  and  1674.  Freiburg  and  the  neighbouring  region  were 
visited  by  the  same  malady  in  1702;  other  parts  of  Switzerland  in 
1715-16 ;  Saxony  and  Lusatia  in  1716  ;  many  other  districts  of  Germany 
in  1717,  1722,  1736,  and  1741-2.*  The  last  epidemic  in  Europe  occa- 
sioned by  ergot  appears  to  be  that  which,  after  the  rainy  season  of 
1816,  visited  Lorraine  and  Burgundy,  and  proved  fatal  to  many  people 
of  the  poorer  class.  Ergot  disease  is  sometimes  observed  in  Abyssinia 
at  the  present  day,*  and  a  few  cases  of  it  have  even  been  lately  recorded 
in  Bavaria.5 

Formation — The  true  nature  of  ergot  has  long  been  the  source  of 
a  great  diversity  of  opinion,  not  set  at  rest  by  the  admirable  researches 
of  L.  R  Tulasne,  from  whose  M^moire  sur  V Ergot  des  Oluviac^,^  the 
following  account  is  for  the  most  part  extracted. 

The  formation  of  ergot  often  affects  only  a  few  caryopsides  in  a 
single  ear;  sometimes,  however,  more  than  twenty.  In  the  former 
case,  the  healthy  development  of  the  other  caryopsides  is  not  prevented, 
but  if  too  many  are  attacked,  the  entire  ear  decays.  The  more  isolated 
ergots  generally  grow  larger,  and  attain  their  greatest  size  on  rye  which 
springs  up  here  and  there  among  other  cereals. 

The  first  symptoms  of  ergot-formation  is  the  so-called  honey-dew  of 
ryCy  a  yellowish  mucus,  having  an  intensely  sweet  taste,  and  the  peculiar 
disagreeable  odour  frequently  belonging  to  fungi.  Drops  of  this  mucus 
show  themselves  here  and  there  on  the  ears  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
diseased  grains,  and  attract  ants  and  beetles  of  various  kinds,  especially 


1  Pereira,  EUm,  of  Mat.  Med,  ii.  (1860) 

1007. 

'  Ck>n8alt  Haser,  Lehrhuch  der  OeschicJUe 
der  Medicin  vnd  der  VoIkakrankfieUen,  1845. 
i.  256.  830,  ii.  U;  C.  F.  Heusinger,  Be- 
cherches  de  Pathologie  compart,  Cassel,  i. 
(1853)  543^554 ;  M^rat  et  De  Lens,  Diet. 
Mat.  Med.  iii.  131,  vii.  268. 

•Tisaot  of  Lausanne,  Phil.  Trans.  Iv. 
(1766)  106. — See  also  Dodart,  M6m.  de 
VAcad.  R.  desScimcea,  x.,  ann^es  1666-1699 
(Paris,  1730)  561 ;  Hitt.  de  la  Soc.  Roy.  de 
M4d.,  annte  1776.  345 ;  and  Mim,  de  Mid. 


ei   de  Phys.   nUd.   ann^e    1776.   26(^311. 

417. 

*Th.  von  Heaglin,  Reise  nach  Abessinien 
etc.  Jena,  1868.  180. 

B  Wiggers  and  Husemann,  JaAresbericht 
for  1870.  582. 

^Ann.  des  Sciences  not.,  Bot,  xx.  (1853) 
1-56  and  4  plates. — More  recent  observa- 
tions will  be  found  in  St.  Wilson's  paper, 
Trans,  of  the  Bot.  Society  of  Edinburgh^ 
xii.  (1876)  418-434  with  figures  ;  and  espe- 
cially in  Luerssen  (quoted  at  p.  735)  156, 
ei  seqq. 
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the  yellowish-red  Bhagonycha  mdanura  Fabr.,  but  not  bees.  On  this 
account  the  beetle  in  question  has  been  supposed  to  be  instrumental 
in  the  development  of  ergot,  and  it  may  possibly  be  so,  but  only  by 
transporting  the  saccharine  mucus  from  one  plant  to  another. 

The  honey-dew  of  rye  contains  neither  oil-drops  nor  starch.  After 
dilution  with  water,  it  produces  a  rapid  and  abundant  separation  of 
cuprous  oxide  from  an  alkaline  solution  of  cupric  tartrate.  Dried  over 
sulphuric  acid,  it  solidifies  into  a  crystalline  mass.  After  a  few  days 
the  drops  of  honey-dew  dry  up  and  disappear  from  the  ear.  The  grain 
at  this  period  becomes  completely  disintegrated,  and  devoid  of  starch. 

The  ergotized  soft  ovaries  are  covered  with,  and  penetrated  by  a 
white,  spongy,  felted  tissue,  the  mycdiv/m  of  the  young  fungus.  It  is 
made  up  of  slender,  threadlike  cells,  the  hyphce,  the  outer  layer  of  which 
consists  of  radially-diverging  cells,  the  basidia.  The  whole  mycelium 
forms  by  its  crevices  and  folds  a  number  of  cavities  opening  extemaUy ; 
from  its  outer  layer,  which  is  also  called  the  hymemum  or  spemuUO' 
phorum,  an  immense  number  of  agglutinated,  elongated  granules,  the 
conidia,  are  separated.  These  cells,  the  products  of  the  basidia,  are  not 
more  than  four  mkm.  in  length,  and  give  the  floral  organs  the  appear- 
ance of  being  covered  with  a  whitish  dust.  The  honey-dew  likewise 
contains  an  abundance  of  conidia,  but  it  is  only  on  dilution  that  they 
are  precipitated  and  become  easily  perceptible ;  the  formation  of  the 
honey-dew  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  conidia  themselves. 
Ergot  in  this  primary  or  mycelium  stage  was  regarded  as  an  independent 
fungus  by  L^veill^  (1827),  who  named  it  Sphacelia  segetuvi,  Accordii^ 
to  Kiihn  (1863),  it  may  even  be  directly  reproducd  by  germination  of 
the  conidia  within  the  ears  of  rye. 

The  mycelium  penetrates  and  envelops  the  caryopsis,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  apex,  and  thereby  prevents  its  further  growth,  destroying 
especially  the  epicarp  and  the  embryo.  At  the  base  of  the  caiyopsis, 
there  is  formed  by  tumefaction  and  gradual  transverse  separation  of  the 
thread-cells  of  the  mycelium,  a  more  compact  kernel-like  Ixxly  (the 
future  ergot)  violet-black  without,  white  within,  which  gradually  but 
largely  increases  in  size,  and  ultimately  separates  from  the  mycelium  as 
the  loose  tissue  of  the  latter  dries  and  shrinks  up  after  the  completion 
of  its  functions.  By  this  growth,  the  remains  of  the  caryopsis,  still 
recognizable  by  their  hairs  and  by  the  rudiments  of  the  style,  as  well  iis 
by  the  surviving  portions  of  the  mycelium-tissue,  become  visible  above 
the  palea?  on  the  apex  of  the  mature  ergot,  now  projecting  prominently 
from  the  ear.  Very  rarely  the  ergot  is  crowned  by  a  fully  developed 
seed ;  in  the  commercial  drug,  the  apex  is  usually  broken  off. 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  process  of  development  just  described,  the 
very  tissue  of  the  caryopsis  of  the  rye  does  not  undergo  a  transfonnatiuVy 
but  that  it  is  simply  destroyed.  Neither  in  external  form,  nor  in  anatomi- 
cal structure  does  ergot  exhibit  any  resemblance  to  a  caryoixsis  or  a  seed, 
although  its  development  takes  place  between  the  flowering  time  and 
that  at  which  the  rye  begins  to  ripen.  It  has  been  regarded  as  a  com- 
plete fungus,  and  as  such  was  named  by  De  CandoUe  (181G)  Sckt\jt!um 
Claims  and  by  Fries  iipeniuBdia  Claw  a. 

No  further  change  in  the  ergot  occurs  while  it  remains  in  the  ear; 

f  laid  on  damp  earth,  interesting  phenomena  take  ))lace.     At  certain 

Kits,  small  orbicular  patches  of  the  rind  fold  themselves  back,  and 
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gradually  throw  out  little  white  lieads.  These  increase  in  size,  whilst 
the  outer  layers  of  the  neighbouring  tissue  gradually  lose  their  firmness 
and  become  soft  and  rather  granular,  at  the  same  time  that  the  cells,  of 
which  they  are  made  up,  become  empty  and  extended.  In  the  interior 
of  the  ergot,  the  cells  retain  their  oil  drops  unaltered.  The  heads 
assume  a  greyish-yellow  colour,  changing  to  purple,  and  finally  after 
some  weeks  stretch  themselves  towards  the  light  on  slender  shining 
stalks  of  a  pale  violet  colour.  The  stalks  often  attain  an  inch  in  length, 
with  a  thickness  of  about  J  a  line.  They  consist  of  thin,  parallel, 
closely  felted  cell-threads,  devoid  of  fat  oil.  Ergot  is  susceptible  of  this 
further  development  only  so  long  as  it  is  fresh,  that  is  to  say,  at  most 
until  the  next  flowering  time  of  rye.  Within  this  period  however,  even 
fragments  are  capable  of  development.  There  are  sometimes  also  pro- 
duced colourless  threads  of  mould  which  belong  to  other  fungi,  as 
Ve^'ticUlivmi  cylindrosporurri  Corda,  and  which  frequently  overgrow 
the  Claviccps} 

At  the  point  where  the  stalk  joins  the  spherical  or  somewhat  flattened 
head,  the  latter  is  depressed  and  surrounds  the  stalk  with  an  annular 
border.  After  a  short  time  there  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  head, 
which  is  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  a  number  of  brownish  warts,  in 
which  are  the  openings  of  minute  cavities,  the  conceptacula  or 
peritheda.  On  transverse  section,  they  appear  arranged  radially  round 
the  circumference  of  the  head.  In  each  cavity  are  a  large  number  of 
delicate  sacs,  only  3-5  mkm.  thick,  and  about  100  mkm.  long,  the  thecce 
or  asci,  each  containing,  as  is  usual  in  fungi,  8  spores.  These  are  simple 
thread-shaped  cells,  filled  with  a  homogeneous  solid  mass. 

The  thicker  ends  of  the  spore-sacs  (asci)  open  while  still  within  the 
perithecium ;  the  spores  issue  united  in  a  bundle,  and  are  emitted  from 
the  aperture  of  the  perithecium.  In  consequence  of  their  somewhat 
glutinous  consistence,  they  remain  united  even  after  their  extrusion,  and 
form  white  silky  flocks ;  their  number  in  the  20  or  30  heads  sometimes 
produced  from  a  single  ergot,  often  exceeds  a  million.  The  heads  them- 
selves die  in  two  or  three  weeks  after  they  have  begun  to  make  their 
appearance.  They  represent  the  true  fructification  of  the  fungus.  This 
state  of  the  plant  appears  to  have  been  first  noticed  in  1801  by 
Schumacher,  who  called  it  Sphceria;  it  was  subsequently  known  as 
Cardiceps,  Gordylwepa,  Kentrosporium,  etc.,  until  Tulasne  proved  it  to 
be  the  final  stage  of  development  of  ergot. 

The  three  different  forms  of  this  structure,  namely,  the  mycelium, 
the  ergot,  and  the  fruit-bearing  heads,  are  therefore  merely  successive 
states  of  oufi  and  the  same  biennial  fungus,  which  have  been  appropri- 
ately united  by  Tulasne  under  the  name  of  Claviceps  purpurea.  The 
middle  stage  forms  the  aclerotium,  which  occurs  in  a  large  number  of 
the  most  various  fungi,  and  is  a  special  state  of  rest  of  these  plants. 
The  direct  proof  that  the  mycelium  is  produced  from  spores  of  the  fruit- 


^  Ergot  of  rye  collected  by  myself  in 
August,  placed  upon  earth  in  a  garden-pot 
andleft  in  the  open  air  unprotected  through 
the  winter,  began  to  develop  the  Claviceps 
on  the  20th  March,  and  on  another  occasion 
on  the  20th  April,  at  which  date  some  sowed 
in  February  also  be^an  to  start.  Sharp 
frost  appears  to  retard  the  vegetation;  thus, 


after  the  cold  winter  of  1869-70,  Claviceps, 
even  in  the  greenhouse,  did  not  make  its 
appearance  before  the  11th  May.  The 
earliest  instance  of  fully  developed  enjols 
which  I  ever  observed,  occurred  on  the  1 1th 
of  June;  more  frequently  they  are  seen  only 
in  the  bei^inuing  of  July. — F.  A.  F. 
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head  sown  on  ears  of  rye,  was  supplied  by  Kiihn  in  1863.  It  has 
already  been  mentioned  that  the  same  organism  is  produced  from 
conidia ;  whence  it  appears  that  a  twofold  formation  of  ergot  is  possible, 
as  is  frequently  the  case  in  other  fungi. 

Description — Spurred  rye,  as  found  in  commerce,  consists  of  fusi- 
form grains,  which  it  is  convenient  to  term  ergots.  They  are  from  J  to 
IJ  inch  in  length,  and  J  to  4  lines  in  diameter;  their  form  is  subcylin- 
drical  or  obtusely  prismatic,  tapering  towards  the  ends,  generally  arched, 
with  a  longitudinal  furrow  on  each  side.  At  the  apex  of  each  ergot, 
there  is  often  a  small  whitish  easily  detached  appendage,  while  the 
opposite  extremity  is  somewhat  rounded.  The  ergots  are  firm,  homy, 
somewhat  elastic,  have  a  close  fracture,  are  brittle  when  dry,  yet  difficult 
to  pulverize.  The  whitish  interior  is  frequently  laid  bare  by  deep 
transverse  cracks.  The  tissue  is  but  imperfectly  penetrated  by  water, 
even  the  thinnest  sections  swelling  but  slightly  in  that  fluid. 

Ergot  of  rye  has  a  peculiar  offensive  odour,  and  a  mawkish,  rancid 
taste.  It  is  apt  to  become  deteriorated  by  keeping,  especially  when 
pulverized,  partly  from  oxidation  of  the  oil,  and  partly  from  the  attacks 
of  a  mite  of  the  genus  Trombidvurri,  To  assist  its  preservation,  it  should 
be  thoroughly  dried,  and  kept  in  closed  bottles. 

Microscopic  Structure — In  fully  developed  ergot,  no  organs  can 
be  distinguished.  It  consists  of  uniform,  densely  felted  tissue  of  short, 
thread-like,  somewhat  thick-walled  cells,  which  are  irregularly  packed, 
and  so  intimately  matted  together  that  it  is  only  by  prolonged  boiling 
of  thin  slices  with  potash,  and  alternate  treatment  with  acids  and 
ether,  that  the  individual  cells  can  be  made  evident.  Without  such 
treatment,  the  cells  even  in  the  thinnest  sections,  show  a  somewhat 
rounded,  nearly  isodiametric  outline.  This  pseudo-parenchyme  of  ergot 
exhibits  therefore  an  aspect  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  loosely 
felted  cells  (hyjyhce)  of  other  fungi.  Ergot  nevertheless  is  not  made  up 
of  cells  differing  from  those  of  fungi  generally.  If  thin  longitudinal 
slices  of  the  innermost  tissue  are  allowed  to  remain  in  a  solution  of 
chromic  acid  containing  about  1  per  cent,  they  will  distinctly  show  the 
hypkce,  which  are  however  considerably  shorter  than  those  of  other 
fungi.  They  contain  numerous  drops  of  fat  oil,  but  neither  starch  nor 
crystals.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  nearly  empty  and  not  much 
thickened  parenchyme  should  form  so  compact  and  solid  a  tissue. 

The  cell-walls  of  the  tissue  of  ergot  are  not  coloured  blue,  even 
after  prolonged  treatment  with  iodine  in  solution  of  potassium  iodide ; 
or  when  the  tissue  has  been  previously  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  or 
kept  for  days  in  contact  with  potash  and  absolute  alcohof  at  100°  C. 
In  this  respect  the  cellulose  of  fungi  differs  from  that  of  phanerogamic 
plants. 

Of  the  outermost  rows  of  cells  in  ergot,  a  few  only  are  of  a  violet 
colour,  but  they  are  not  otherwise  distinguishable  from  the  colourless 
tissue, — or  at  most  by  the  somewhat  greater  thickness  of  their  walls. 

Chemical  Composition — The  composition  of  ergot  has  been 
elaborately  investigated  by  Wiggers  as  early  as  1830.  The  drug 
contains  about  30  per  cent,  of  a  non-drying,  yellowish  oil, 
chiefly  consisting  of  olein,  palmitin,  and  small  proportions  of 
volatile   fatty   acids,   especially   acetic    and   butyric,   combined   with 
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glycerin.  The  large  amount  of  oil  is  remarkable;  the  fungi,  dried 
at  loo**,  usually  contain  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  fat,  mostly 
much  less ;  they  are  on  the  other  hand  much  richer  in  albumin  than 
ergot  of  rye.  The  oil  of  the  latter,  as  extracted  by  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
is  accompanied  by  small  quantities  of  resin  and  cholesterin  (see  p.  420). 
It  is  erroneous  to  attribute  to  this  oil  the  poisonous  properties  of  ergot, 
although  it  has  been  shown  by  Ganser^  to  display  irritating  properties 
when  taken  in  doses  of  about  6  grammes.  But  the  effects  observed 
appear  dependent  on  the  presence  in  it  of  resin. 

According  to  Wenzell  (1864),  ergot  of  rye  contains  two  peculiar 
alkaloids,  which  he  designated  Echoline  and  Ergotine^  and  claimed  to 
be  the  active  principles  of  the  drug.  They  were,  however,  got  merely 
as  brownish  amorphous  substances. 

The  two  bases  of  ergot  are,  according  to  Wenzell,  combined  with 
Ergotic  Add,  the  existence  of  which  has  been  further  admitted  by 
Ganser.     It  is  said  to  be  a  volatile  body  yielding  crystallizable  salts. 

A  crystallized  colourless  alkaloid,  Ergotinine,  C^H*^N*0^  has  been 
isolated  (1877-1878)  by  Tanret,  a  pharmacien  of  Troyes.  He  obtained 
it  to  the  amount  of  about  004  per  cent.,  some  amorphous  ergotinine 
moreover  being  present.  Tanret  exhausts  the  powdered  dnig  with 
boiling  alcohol,  which  by  evaporation  affords  a  fluid  resin  and  an 
aqueous  solution,  besides  a  fatty  layer.  Some  ergotinine  is  removed 
from  the  resin  by  shaking  it  with  ether,  and  mixed  with  the  main 
liquid.  This  is  acidulated  and  purified  by  means  of  ether.  Lastly,  the 
ergotinine  is  extracted  by  adding  a  slight  excess  of  carbonate  of  potas- 
sium and  shaking  with  ether,  and- recrystallizing  from  alcohol.  The 
solutions  of  ergotinine  turn  very  soon  greenish  and  red;  they  are 
fluorescent.  Sulphuric  acid  impai-ts  to  it  a  red,  violet,  and  finally 
blue  hue. 

Dragendorff  and  several  of  his  pupils,  since  1875,  have  isolated  the 
following  amorphous  principles  of  the  drug  under  notice : — (1)  Sclerotic 
(wid  (doubtful  formula  C"H"NO^,  said  to  be  a  very,  active  substance, 
chiefly  in  subcutaneous  injections.  About  4  per  cent  of  colourless  acid 
may  be  obtained  from  good  ergot  of  rye.  (2)  Sderoraudn,  a  mucila- 
ginous matter,  which  may  be  precipitated  by  alcohol  from  aqueous 
extracts  of  the  drug.  Scleromucin  when  dried  is  no  longer  soluble  in 
water.  (3)  Sdererythrin,  the  red  colouring  matter,  probably  allied  to 
anthrachinon  and  the  colouring  substances  of  madder,  chiefly  to  pur- 
purin.  (4)  Sclerojodin,  a  bluish  black  powder,  soluble  in  alkalis.  (5) 
Fvscosderotinic  acid,  (6)  Picrosclerotiney  apparently  a  highly  poison- 
ous dkaloid.  Lastly  (7)  Sderoxanthin,  CTH^O'  +  OH' ;  and  (8)  Sclero- 
crystallin,  C^H^O^  have  been  obtained  in  crystals;  their  alcoholic 
solution  is  but  little  coloured,  yet  assumes  a  violet  hue  on  addition  of 
ferric  chloride. 

Tanret  also  observed  in  ergot  of  rye  a  volatile  camphoraceovs 
mbatance. 

Ergot,  in  common  Vith  other  fungi,*  contains  a  sugar  termed  Mycoae, 

» Arehiv  der  Pharm,  cxliv.  (1870)  200.  iv.  (1843)  107;  Pereira,  Elem,  o/Mat.  Med. 

^  The  name  ErgoUne  has  also  been  given  ii.  (1850)  1012. 
to  a  medicinal  extract  of  ergot,  prepared  '  See  MUntz  in  CompUa  JRenduSf  horn, 

after  a  method  devised  by  Bonjean,  a  phar-  (1873)  649. 
macien  of  Chamb^ry,  vide  Joum,  de  Pharm, 
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closely  allied  to  cane  sugar,  and  probably  identical  with  Trehalose  (see 
p.  417).  Mycose  crystallizes  in  rhombic  octohedra,  having  the  com- 
position C"H*^0"  +  2ffO.  Mitscherlich  obtained  of  it  about  one-tenth 
per  cent.  It  appears  that  the  sugar  exuded  in  the  first  stage  of  growth 
of  the  fungus, — the  so-called  7*ye  honey-dew, — is  in  its  principal  charac- 
ters different  from  mycose.  Instead  of  the  latter,  Mitscherlich,  as  well 
as  Fiedler  and  Ludwig,  sometimes  obtained  from  ereot  Mannite. 

Schoonbroodt  also,  found  in  ergot  Lactic  Acid,  Several  other 
chemists  have  further  proved  the  presence  of  acetic  and  formic  acids. 

Starch  is  entirely  wanting  in  ergot  at  all  times.  The  drug  yields 
about  3  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  corresponding  probably  to  a  large  amount 
of  albuminoid  matter.  Ganser,  however,  obtained  only  3*2  per  cent  of 
albumin  soluble  in  water. 

When  ergot  or  its  alcoholic  extract  is  treated  v/ith  an  alkali  it 
yields,  as  products  of  the  decomposition  of  the  albuminoid  matters, 
ammonia  or  ammonia-bases, — according  to  Ludwig  and  Stahl,  Methy- 
lamine, — according  to  others,  Trimethylamine.  Manassewitz,  as  well 
as  Wenzell,  state  that  phosphate  of  trimethylamine  is  present  in  an 
aqueous  extract  of  ergot^  but  Oanser  ascertained  that  no  such  base 
pre-exists  in  ergot.  We  have  found  that  the  crystals  which  abound  in 
the  extract,  after  it  has  been  kept  for  some  time,  are  an  acid  phosphate 
of  sodium  and  ammonium  with  a  small  proportion  of  sulphate.^ 

Production  and  Commerce — Ergot  of  rye  is  to  be  met  with  in 
all  the  countries  producing  cereals ;  we  have  seen  it  in  the  high  valleys 
of  the  Alps,  and  Schiibeler  states  that  it  grows  in  Norway,  as  far  north 
as  60°  N.  lat. 

The  drug  is  chiefly  imported  into  London  from  Vigo  in  Spain  and 
from  Teneritfe ;  it  is  also  shipped  from  Hamburg  and  France.  Dr.  de 
Lanessan,  writing  to  one  of  us  from  Vigo  in  1872,  remarks  that  vast 
quantities  of  rye  are  grown  in  Galicia,  and  that  owing  to  the  humidity 
of  the  climate  the  grain  is  extensively  ergotized, — in  fact  the  parasite 
is  present  in  one  ear  out  of  every  three.  At  the  time  of  harvest  the 
ergots  are  picked  out,  and  the  rye  is  thus  rendered  fit  for  food. 

Southern  and  Central  Bussia  furnish  considerable  supplies  of  the 
drug.  In  the  central  parts  of  Europe,  ergot  does  not  everywhere  occur 
in  sufficient  abundance  to  be  collected,  and  it  greatly  diminishes  as  the 
state  of  agriculture  improves.  We  have  noticed  that  ergot  from 
Odessa  was  of  a  slaty  hue  and  in  much  smaller  grains  than  that  from 
Spain. 

Uses — Ergot  is  principally  used  on  account  of  its  specific  action  on 
the  uterus  in  parturition. 

Other  Varieties  of  Ergot — Ergot  of  Wlieat  (Triticum  vulgare), 
which  is  in  shorter  and  thicker  ergots  tnan  that  of  rye,  is  picked  out 
by  hand  in  some  parts  of  Italy  and  France,  from  grain  intended  to  be 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  vermicelli  and  other  pastes ;  and  such  ergot 
is  sold  to  druggists.    Carbonneaux  Le  Perdiiel  ^  has  endeavoured  to  show 

^  The  red  colour  of  an  alcoholic  solution  with  carbon  bisulphide  may  also  be  recom- 

may  serve  for  the  detection  of  small  quan-  mended  as  a  test,  iii<ismuch  as  good  cereal 

titles  of  ergot  in  flour.     The  reaction  with  grains  contain  but  a  very  small  percentage 

potash,  and  evolution  of  the  characteristic  of  fat. 

odour  of  herring  brine  may  assist  in  the  ^  De  V Ergot  de  Fromcnt  et  de  ses  proprUt4s 

tiame  object.     Extraction  of  the  fatty  oil  nUd,  (th^se)  Montpcllier,  1862. 
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that  it  is  less  prone  to  become  deteriorated  by  age  than  that  of  rye,  and 
that  it  never  produces  the  deleterious  effects  sometimes  occasioned  by 
the  latter. 

The  same  writer  asserts  that  Ergot  of  Oat  is  sometimes  collected  and 
sold  either  per  se,  or  mixed  with  that  of  rye.  It  differs  from  the  latter 
in  the  ergots  being  considerably  more  slender. 

Ergot  of  the  North  African  grass  Arundo  Ampelodesrrws  Cirillo, 
known  as  Diss,  has  been  collected  for  use,  and  according  to  Lallemant^ 
is  twice  as  active  as  that  of  rye.  It  is  from  1  to  3  inches  long  by  only 
about  T^  of  an  inch  broad,  generally  arched,  or  in  the  large  ergots  twisted 
spimlly.  We  find  it  to  share  the  structural  character  of  the  ergot  of 
rye;  it  is  in  all  probability  the  same  formation,  yet  remarkably 
modified. 


ALGJE    (FLORIDE^). 

CHONDRUS  CRISPUS. 

Fucus  Hibeimicus;    Carrageen,^  hdsh  Moss;    F.  Mousse  cCIrlaride, 
Mousse  perUe  ;  G.  Knoipeliangj  Irldndisches  Moos,  Perlmoos, 

Botanical  Origin — Chondms  crispus  Lyngbye  {Fucus  crispus  L.), 
a  sea  weed  of  the  class  FloridecBy  abundant  on  rocky  sea-shores  of  Europe 
from  the  North  Cape  to  Gibraltar ;  not  frequent  however  in  the  Baltic, 
and  altogether  wanting  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  largely  met  with  on 
the  eastern  coasts  of  North  America. 

History — Ghondi^us  crispus  was  figured  in  1699  by  Morison,'  yet 
only  Todhunter  at  Dublin  introduced  it  to  the  notice  of  the  medical 
profession  in  England  in  1831,  and  shortly  afterwards  it  attracted  some 
attention  in  Gennany.  It  was  never  admitted  to  the  London  or  British 
pharmacopoeia,  and  is  but  little  esteemed  in  medicine. 

Description — The  entire  plant  is  collected :  in  the  fresh  state  it  is 
soft  and  cartilaginous,  varying  in  colour  from  yellowish-green*  to  livid 
purple  or  purplish-brown,  but  becoming,  after  washing  and  exposure 
to  the  sun,  white  or  yellowish,  and  when  dry,  shrunken,  horny  and 
translucent. 

The  base  is  a  small  flattened  disc,  from  which  springs  a  frond  or 
thallus  4  to  ti  inches  or  more  in  length,  having  a  slender  subcyliudrical 
stem,  expanding  fan-like  into  wedge-shaped  segments,  of  very  variable 
breadth,  flat  or  curled,  and  truncate,  emarginate  or  bifid  at  the 
summit 

The  fructification  *  consists  of  tetraspores  or  cystocarps,  rising  but 
slightly  from  the  substance  of  the  thallus,  and  appearing  as  little  wart- 
like protuberances. 

In*  cold  water,  carrageen  swells  up  to  its  original  bulk,  and  acquires 
a  distinct  seaweed-like  smell.     A  quantity  of  water  equal  to  20  or  30 

^  Etude  sur  V Ergot  du  Z>mw,   Alger  et  it  would  be  more  correctly  written  carrai- 

Paris,  1863 ;  Journ,  dt  Pharm.  i.   (18C5)  fjien. 

444.  *  Plantnr,  hUt.  universal,  Oxon.  iii.  tab.  11. 

^  Carrageen  in  Irish  signifies  mo88  of  tite  ^See  Luerssen  (quoted  at  p.  734)  i.  124 

roch.    We  learn  from  an  Irish  scholar  that  el  seq. 
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times  its  weight/ boiled  with  it  for  ten  minutes,  solidifies  on  cooling  to 
a  pale  mawkish  jelly. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  tissue  of  GJiondns  crispus  is  made 
up  of  globular  or  elongated,  thick- walled  cells.  The  superficial  layers 
on  both  sides  of  the  lobes  constitute  a  kind  of  peel,  easily  separable  in 
microscopic  sections.  The  interior  or  medullary  part  exhibits  a  much 
less  densely  packed  tissue  formed  of  larger  cells.  The  larger  cavities  of 
this  tissue  contain  a  granular  mucilaginous  matter,  assuming  a  slight 
violet  tinge  on  addition  of  iodine.  In  water  however,  the  cell-walls 
swell  up  so  as  to  form  a  gelatinous  mass,  in  which  separate  cells  can  at 
last  be  scarcely  distinguished.^  In  the  fresh  state,  its  cells  also  contain 
granules  of  chlorophyll  imbued  with  a  red  matter,  termed  Phyco- 
erythrin.  But  by  washing  and  exposure  to  the  air,  these  colouring 
substances  are  removed  or  greatly  altered,  and  are  no  longer  visible  in 
the  commercial  drug. 

Chemical  Composition — The  constituents  of  carrageen  are  those 
generally  found  in  marine  aJgse,  especially  as  regards  the  mucilage. 
This  latter  is  insoluble  in  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  (Schweizer's 
test) ;  by  the  action  of  fuming  nitric  acid,  it  yields,  in  common  with 
gum,  an  abundance  of  mucic  acid.  The  mucilage  of  carrageen,  like 
many  similar  bodies,  obstinately  retains  inorganic  matter ;  after  it  had 
three  times  been  dissolved  in  water,  and  as  many  times  precipitated 
with  alcohol,  we  found  it  still  to  yield  the  same  quantity  of  ash  as  the 
raw  drug  itself,  that  is  to  say,  more  than  15  per  cent.  The  mucilage, 
perfectly  dried,  is  a  tough  horny  substance,  of  a  greyish  colour;  it 
quickly  swells  up  in  water,  forming  a  jeUy  which  is  precipitable  by 
neutral  acetate  of  lead. 

By  boiling  carrageen  for  a  week  with  water  containing  5  per  cent, 
of  sulphuric  acid,  Bente  (1876)  obtained  crystals  of  Ixumdinic  a-cidy 
C^H^O^  and  an  amorphous  sugar.  The  former  is  also  afforded  by 
cellulose  of  pine  wood  and  by  paper. 

According  to  Blondeau,^  the  mucilage  of  carrageen  contains  21  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen  and  2*5  of  sulphur,  a  statement  which  we  are  able  to 
point  out  as  erroneous.  We  find  in  it  no  sulphur,  and  only  0*88  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen.  The  drug  itself  yielded  us  not  more  than  1012  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen. 

When  thin  slices  of  the  plant  are  treated  with  alcoholic  potash,  and 
then  after  washing  left  for  24  hours  in  contact  with  a  solution  of  iodine 
in  potassium  iodide,  they  acquire  a  deep  blue ;  yet,  starch  granules  are 
not  found  in  this  seaweed.  Lastly  in  connexion  with  carrageen  may 
be  mentioned  Fucu^ol,  an  oily  liquid  isomeric  with  furfurol,  obtained  by 
boiling  seaweeds  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Commerce — The  plant  is  collected  on  the  west  and  north-west 
coast  of  Ireland :  Sligo  is  said  to  be  a  great  depot  for  it.  Carrageen 
of  superior  quality  is  sometimes  imported  from  Hamburg. 

The  largest  quantities  of  carrageen,  sometimes  half  a  million  pounds 
a  year,  are  gathered  near  Minot  Ledge  lighthouse,  Scituate,  Plymouth 

^  Alcohol,  glycerin  or  a  fatty  oil  are  the  -  Journ.  de  Pharnu  ii.  (1865)  159. 

liquids   most  suited   for  the  microscopic 
examination  of  this  drug. 
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county,  on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  where  a  systematic  process  of 
preparing  it  for  the  market  is  adopted.^ 

Uses — The  mucilaginous  decoction  and  jelly  which  carrageen 
affords  are  popular  remedies  in  pulmonary  and  other  complaints ;  but 
as  nutriment  such  pre])arations  are  much  overestimated.^ 

Carrageen  is  sometimes  used  for  feeding  cows  and  calves ;  and  under 
the  name  of  Alga  marina^  for  stuffing  mattresses.  It  is  largely  used  for 
industrial  purposes,  like  other  mucilaginous  matter.  Its  mucilage  serves 
for  thickening  the  colours  employed  in  calico-printing,  and  as  size  for 
paper  and  for  cotton  goods.     In  America  it  is  used  for  fining  beer. 

Substitutes — Giaartina  mammillosa  ^  J.  Agardh  (Chondnia  mam- 
miUo8U8  Qrev.)  is  collected  indiscriminately  with  Ch,  crispus.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  latter  chiefly  by  having  the  flat  portion  of  the 
thfiulus  beset  with  elevated  or  stalked  tubercles,  bearing  the  cystocarps ; 
but  it  has  the  same  properties.  G,  acicularis  Lamouroux,  a  species 
common  on  the  coasts  of  France  and  Spain,  and  having  slender  cylin- 
drical branches,  is  occasionally  collected  along  with  Caondma  crispus. 
Dalmon  (1874)  who  has  examined  it,  asserts  it  to  be  less  soluble  in 
boiling  water  than  true  carrageen.  Small  quantities  of  other  seaweeds 
are  often  present  through  the  negligence  of  the  collectors. 
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• 

Alga  Zeylanica;  Ceylon  Moss*  Jaffna  Moss, 

Botanical  Origin — Sphcerococcus  lichenoides  Agardh.  {Gracillaria 
lichenoides  Grev.,  Plocaria  Candida  Nees),  a  light  purple  or  greenish 
sea-weed,  belonging  to  the  class  FloHdece,  occurring  on  the  coasts  of 
Ceylon,  Burma,  and  the  Malay  islands.' 

History — Ceylon  moss  has  long  been  in  use  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  the  Chinese.  It  is  probably  one  of  the 
plants  described  by  Rumphius '  as  Alga  coralloides.  In  recent  times  it 
was  brought  to  the  notice  of  European  physicians  by  0*Shaughnessy.^ 

Description — The  plant,  which  as  found  in  commerce  is  opaque 
and  white,  having  been  deprived  of  colour  by  drying  in  the  sun  and 
air,  consists  of  cylindrical  ramifying  stems  or  filaments,  ^  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  and  from  1  to  6  or  more  inches  in  length.  The  main  stems 
bear  numerous  branches,  simple  or  giving  off  slender  secondary  or 
tertiary  ramifications,  ending  in  a  short  point.  When  moistened,  the 
plant  increases  a  little   in  volume,  becomes  rather  translucent,  and 


^  Bates  in  Amer.  Joum,  of  Pharm,  1868. 
417;  also  Pharm,  Journ.  xi.  (1869)  and 
viii.  (1877)  304. 

'  A  person  must  eat  a  pound  of  stiff  jelly 
made  of  the  powdered  sea-weed  before  he 
would  have  swallowed  half  an  ounce  of  dry 
solid  matter. 

'  Fig.  in  Luerssen  (quoted  at  p.  734)  126. 

*  For  convenience  we  accept  the  popular 
name  of  moMf  though  it  is  no  longer  in 
accordance  with  the  signification  of  the 
word  in  modem  science  (see  p.  737,  note 
2). 


«The  Pliarmacopoda  of  India  (1868) 
names  Sphcerococcus  confervoides  Ag.  (Gra- 
cillaria  Grev.),  a  plant  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  Mediterranean,  not  uncommon 
on  the  shores  of  Britain,  as  furnishing  a 
portion  of  the  drug  under  notice.  Speci- 
mens which  we  have  examined  are  widely 
different  in  structure  from  8.  lichenoides, 
and  are  apparently  devoid  of  starch. 

^  Herb,  Amboin,  vi.  lib.  xi.  c.  66. 

'  Indian  Journ.  of  Med,  Science,  Calcutta, 
March,  1834;  BengcU  Dispensatory,  1841. 
668. 
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frequently  exhibits  whitish  globular  or  mammiform  fruits  (cystocarps). 
It  is  somewhat  friable,  and  after  drying  at  100°  C.  may  easily  be  pow- 
dered. It  is  devoid  of  taste  and  smell,  in  this  respect  differing  from 
most  sea  weeds. 

Microscopic  Structure — The  transverse  section  shows  a  loose 
tissue  made  up  of  large  empty  cells,  enclosed  by  a  cortical  zone  30  to 
70  mkm.  thick.  This  zone  consists  of  small  cells,  loaded  with  globular 
starch-granules,  from  less  than  1  up  to  3  mkm.  in  diameter,  so  densely 
packed  as  to  form  what  seems  at  first  sight  a  single  mass  in  each  cell. 
In  the  larger  cells  the  granules  are  attached  to  the  walls ;  they  do  not 
display  in  polarized  light  the  usual  cross.  The  thick  walls  of  the  cells 
show  a  stratified  structure,  especially  after  having  been  moistened  with 
chromic  acid ;  on  addition  of  a  solution  of  iodine  in  an  alkaline  iodide^ 
they  assume  a  deep  brown,  but  the  starch-granules,  which  also  abound 
in  the  cystocarps,  display  the  usual  blue  tint. 

Chemical  Composition — The  drug,  as  examined  by  O'Shaugh- 
nessy,  yielded  in  100  parts  of  vegetable  jelly  64*5,  starch  15*0,  ligneous 
fibre  (cellulose ?)  180,  mucilage  40,  inorganic  salts  7*5. 

Cold  water  removes  the  mucilage,  which,  after  due  concentration, 
may  be  precipitated  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead.  This  mucilage,  when 
boiled  for  some  time  with  nitric  acid,  produces  oxalic  acid  and  micro- 
scopic crystals  of  mucic  acid  (beautifully  seen  by  polarized  light),  soluble 
in  boiling  water  and  precipitating  on  cooling.  With  one  part  of  the 
drug  and  100  parts  of  boiling  water  a  thick  liquid  is  obtained  which 
affords  transparent  precipitates  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead  or  akohol, 
in  the  same  way  as  carrageen.  With  60  parts  of  water,  a  transparent 
tasteless  jelly,  devoid  of  viscosity,  is  produced ;  in  common  with  the 
mucilage,  it  furnishes  mucic  acid,  if  treated  with  nitric  acid.  Micro- 
chemical  tests  do  not  manifest  albuminous  matter  in  this  plant. 

Some  chemists  have  regarded  the  jelly  extracted  by  boiling  water 
as  identical  with  pectin,  but  the  fact  requires  proof.  Payen  *  called  it 
Gelose,  and  found  it  composed  of  carbon  42*77,  hydrogen  5*77,  and 
oxygen  51*45  per  cent.  Gum  Arabic  contains  carbon  421 2,  hydrogen 
6*41,  and  oxygen  51*47  =  C^^H^O^\  Payen's  gelose  imparts  a  gelatinous 
consistence  to  500  parts  of  water ;  it  is  extracted  by  boiling  water  from 
the  plant  previously  exhausted  by  cold  water  slightly  acidulated.^ 

The  inorganic  salts  of  Ceylon  moss  consist,  according  to  O'Shaugh- 
nessy,  of  sulphates,  phosphates,  and  chlorides  of  sodium  and  calcium, 
with  neither  iodide  nor  bromide.  Dried  at  100°  C,  it  yielded  us  91 5 
per  cent  of  ash. 

Uses. — A  decoction  of  Ceylon  moss  made  palatable  by  sugar  and 
aroraatics,  has  been  recommended  as  a  demulcent,  and  a  light  article  of 
food  for  invalids.  In  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  in  China,  immense 
quantities  of  this  and  of  some  other  species  of  seaweed  ^  are  used  for 
making  jelly  and  for  other  purposes. 

^  Comptes  BeruiuSf  xlix.  (1859)  521 ;  sists  mainly  of  it,  will  keep  good  for  years. 
Pharm,  Joum.  I  (1860)470.  508.  ^  Consult  M&rtivLB.NeiiesJaJirb.f.Pfiarm. 

*  Gelose  even  in  the  moi»t  state  is  but  Bd.  ix.  Miirz  1858  ;  Cooke,  Pharm,  Joum, 

little  prone  to  change,  and  the  jelly  made  i.  (1860)  504;  Holmes,  Pharm,  Joum,  ix. 

by  the  Chinese  as  a  sweetmeat  which  con-  (1878)  45. 
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SHORT  BIOGRAPHIC  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHIC  NOTES, 

Relating  to  Authors  and  Books  quoted  in  the  Pharmacographia.     They  may 
be  completed  by  consulting  especially  the  following  works : — 

Choulant,  Geschichte  und  Literatur  der  alteren  Medicin,  Part  I.,  Bttcher- 
kunde  fttr  die  altere  Medicin.     1841. 

KoPP,  Geschichte 'der  Chemie,  4  vols.,  1843-1847. 

Meyer,  Geschichte  der  Botanik,  4  vols.,  1854-1857. 

Pereira,  Tabular  view  of  the  history  and  literature  of  the  Materia 
Medica,  in  the  "Elements  of  Materia  Medica,"  vol  ii.  part  ii.  (1857) 
836-869. 

Pritzel,  Thesaurus  literaturse  botaniccB.     1872. 
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Acosta,  Christ6ba1,  physician  at  Burgos ;  he  travelled  in  the  east  and 
visited  Mosambique  and  Cochin;  died  A.D.  1680. — Tractado  de  las  Drogas  y 
medicinas  de  las  Indias  Orientales  con  sus  Plantas  debuxadas  al  biuvo  por 
^  Christoual  Acosta  medico  y  cirujano  que  las  vio  ocularmente.  Burgos,  1578. 
Small  4°,  448  pages  (and  38  pages  indices).  There  are  translations  in  Latin 
by  CluaiitSy  1582  ;  in  Italian,  1586 ;  in  French  by  Antoine  Colin,  1619,  etc. 

See  pages  164.  423.  462.  503.  566. 

Actuarius,  Johannes,  a  physician  to  the  court  of  Constantinople, 
^  towards  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  author  of  ^^  Methodus  medendiy"  aikd 
'^ Be  medican^entorum  compositione"  Both  these  works  were  repeatedly 
printed  during  the  16th  century;  we  are  not  aware  of  any  recent  editions. 

See  pages  222.  263. 

^gineta — See  Paulos. 

Aetius  of  Amida,  now  Diarbekir,  on  the  upper  Tigris.  He  wrote,  pro- 
bably about  A.D.  640-550,  Aetii  medici  graeci  ex  veteribus  medicinae  Tetra- 
hihloa,     Basilese,  1542. 

See  pages  35.  176.  271.  611.  559. 

Albertus  Magnus  (Count  Albert  von  BoUstadt),  1193-1280,  a  Domini- 
4  can  monk,  Bishop  of  Regensburg  (Ratisbon). — Alberti  Magni  ex  ordine  Pi»- 
dicatorum  De  veyetahilibua  libri  vii.,  historiBe  naturalis  pars  xviiL  Edit  K 
Meyer  and  C.  Jessen.     1867. 

See  pages  543.  668.  678. 

Alexander  Trallianus,  of  Tralles,  now  Aidin-GUsilhissar,  south-east  of 
Smyrna,  an  eminent  physician  who  wrote  about  the  middle  of  the  6th  century 
of  our  era,  possibly  at  Rome. — Alexandri  Tralliani  medici  libri  xii  Edit 
Joanne  Guintero.  Basilese,  1556.  8vo. — An  admirable  German  translation, 
together  with  the  Greek  original,  has  been  published  at  Vienna,  2  vols., 
1878-1879,  by  Puschmann. 

See  pages  6.  222.  281.  325.  388.  493.  529.  595.  680. 

Alexandria,  the  Roman  custom-house  of. 

In  the  Pandects  of  Justinian  there  is  to  be  found  a  curious  list  of  eastern 
drugs  and  other  articles  liable  to  duty  at  the  Roman  custom-house  in  Alex- 
andria, from  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Commodus,  about  A.D.  176-180. 
The  complete  list  is  reprinted  in  Vincent,  Commerce  of  the  Ancients,  ii. 
(1807)  698  ;  also  in  Meyer,  Geschichte  der  Botanik,  ii.  (1855)  167. 

See  pages  222.  315.  321.  493.  577.  635.  644. 

Alhervi.     Abu  Mansur  Movafik  ben  Ali  Alherui,  a  Persian  physician  of 

the  10th  century.     He  compiled  a  work  on  medicines  and  food  from  Greek, 

Arabic,  and  Indian  sources,  which  was  published  and  partly  translated  by 

Seligmann :    Liber  fundattientorum  plianiuicoloyixe     .     .     .     epitome   codicis 

.manuscripti  persici  bibl.  caes.  reg.  Vienn.     Vindobonae,  1830-1833. 

See  pages  12.  225.  325.  490. 

Alkindi.  Abu  Jusuf  Jakub  ben  Ishak  ben  Alsabah  Alkindi.  He 
wrote  about  a.d.  813-841  at  Basra  and  Bagdad,  about  various  subjects  of 
natural  philosophy,  mathematics,  medicine,  music. 

See  page  642. 

^  Alphita,  a  curious  list  of  drugs  and  pharmaceutical  preparations,  pro- 
bably compiled  in  the  13th  century,  and  originally  written  in  French  (accord- 
ing to  Hiiser,  Geschichte  der  Medicin,  i.  1875,  648  sqq.).  Daremberg,  La 
m^ecine,  histoire  et  doctrine,   1865,  attributes  the  Alphita  to  Maranchus. 
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The  Alphita  is   contained   in   Salvatore  de  Renzi's  Collectio   Saiernitana  ; 
ossia  documenti  inediti    ....    alia  scuola  medica  Saiernitana,  iii.  (Napoli, 
1854)  270-322. 
See  page  377. 

Alpinus,  Prosper,  1553-1617,  Professor  of  Botany  and  "Ostensore  dei 
Semplici,"  ie,  teacher  of  drugs,  in  the  University  of  Padua.  He  visited 
Egypt  in  1580-1583.     De  Planiis  jEgypti  liber  etc.     Venetiis,  1592. 

See  pages  44.  94.  222.  425.  500. 

Alrasis  or  Arrasi — See  Rhazes. 

Angelus  a  Sancto  Josepho,  originally  Joseph  Labrousse,  of  Toulouse,  bom 
1636,  died  in  1697.  He  was  at  Ispahan  as  a  Carmelite  monk  in  1664,  and 
published  in  1681  at  Paris  a  Latin  translation  of  what  he  caUed  a  Pharma- 
copied,  Persica,  Consult  Lucien  Leclerc,  Histoire  de  la  m^decine  arabe,  ii. 
(Paris,  1876)  84. 

See  pages  12.  415.  548. 

^  Anguillara,  Luigi  (bom  at  Anguillara,  died  in  1570  at  Ferrara),  "  Oa- 
tensor  simplicium,"  i.e,  professor  of  materia  medica,  in  the  University  of 
Padova ;  author  of  Semplici^  liquali  in  piu  Pareri  a  diversi  nobili  huomini 
scritti  apparono.     Vinegia,  1561. 
See  page  303. 

Arrianos  Alexandrinos — See  Periplus. 

^  Avicenna.  Abu  Ali  Alhosain  Ben  Sind  AlbochAri  (of  Bokhara),  980- 
1037.  A  learned  philosopher,  mathematician,  student  of  medicine,  minister, 
etc.,  the  most  celebrated  among  Arab  physicians,  their  "  doctor  princeps." 
His  " Canon  medicince**  was  admired  until  the  end  of  the  15th  century  as  the 
most  complete  system  of  medicine,  of  which  there  are  numerous  editions, 
chiefly  translations.  We  have  particularly  referred  to  "  Avicennae  libri  in  re 
medica  omnes,  lat.  redditi  a  J.  P.  Mongio  et  J.  Costceo"  2  vols.  Venetiis, 
ap.  Vine.  Valgriaium,  1564. 

See  pages  12.  31.  125.  161.  225.  393.  429.  490.  642.  716. 

Ayurvedas — See  Susrutas. 

4  Baitar.  Abu  Mohammad  Abdallah  Ben  Ahmad  Almaliqi  (of  Malaga), 
called  Ibn  Baitar,  He  travelled  from  Spain  to  the  east,  lived  about  1238- 
1248  as  a  physician  to  the  court  in  Egypt,  and  died  in  1248  at  Damascus. 
His  great  work  on  Materia  Medica — Liber  magnse  collectionis  simplicium 
alimentorura  et  medicamentorum — has  been  (very  unsatisfactorily)  translated 
into  German  by  Joseph  von  Sontheimer,  2  vols.  Stuttgart,  1840-1842. 
See  pages  4.  31.  115.  211.  305.  383.  415.  425.  462.  488.  490.  675. 

Barbosa,  Odoardo  (Duarte  Balbosa),  a  Portuguese  who  visited  Malacca 
before  1511,  and  accompanied  Magalhaes  in  his  famous  circumnavigation; 
killed  in  1522  by  the  natives  of  the  Philippines.  Barbosa  wrote  in  1516  an 
excellent  account  of  India,  published  in  Ramusio's  collection,  Delle  navigationi 
et  viaggi,  <kc.  Venetia,  1854.  Libro  di  Odoardo  Barbosa  Portoghese,  fol. 
413-417.  Also  in  "Coasts  of  East  Africa  and  Malabar,"  published  for  the 
Hakluyt  Society,  London,  1866. — Barbosa  quotes  the  prices  of  many  drugs  / 
found  in  1511-1516  at  Calicut.  An  abstract  of  this  interesting  list  will  be  ^ 
found  in  Fliickiger,  Documente  zur  Geschichte  der  Pharmacie.    HaJle,  1876, 15. 

See  pages  43.  241.  405.  521.  595.  600.  644.  672.  675.  717. 

Bat  Utah.  Abu  Abdallah  Mohammed  ....  Allawati  Aththangi,  called 
Ibn  Batuta,  of  Tangier,  in  Morocco.  1303-1377.  The  greatest  of  the  Arabic 
travellers;  he  visited  the  east  as  far  as  the  Caspian  regions,  Delhi,  Java, 
and  Pekin,  and  also  Northern  Africa  as  far  as  Timbuktu. — Voyages  dlbn 
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Batouta,  toxte  arabe  accompagn6  d'une  traduction  par  C.  Defr^raerie  et  R  K 
Sanguinetti.     2  vols.     Paris.  1853-1854. 
See  pages  404.  511.  521.' 577.  669.  672. 

Bauhin,  Caspar,  1560-1624,  professor  of  anatomy  and  botany  in  the 
University  of  Basel.  See  Hess,  J.  W.  Kaspar  Bauhia's  Leben  nnd  Cha- 
rakter.     Basel,  1860.  72  pages. — Finaoi  theatri  botanici.     Basilese,  1623. 

See  pages  31.  86.  388.  429.  439.  731.  740. 

i  Belon,  Pierre,  1517-1564,  called  Belon  **  du  Mans,**  with  reference  to  his 
native  country  near  Le  Mans,  in  the  ancient  province  of  Maine,  France.  He 
travelled  in  the  Levant  from  1646  to  1549,  and  wrote  Les  observations  de 
plvsievrs  singvlarxiez  et  choses  memorables,  trouu^es  en  Gr^ce,  Asie,  lud^ 
Egypte,  Arabic,  et  autres  pays  estranges.  Paris,  1553. 
See  pages  175.  222.  254.  598.  615. 

Benedictus  Crispus.  (Benedetto  Crespo),  a.d.  681,  Archbishop  of 
Milan,  died  in  725  or  735. — Commentarium  medicinale,  ed.  by  Ullrich, 
1835,  a  small  pamphlet  consisting  of  241  verses,  in  which  a  few  drugs  are 
alluded  to. 

See  pages  282.  463.  493. 

Bock — See  Tragus. 

Brunfels,  Otto,  1488-1534,  originally  a  Carthusian  friar,  then  a  school- 
master at  Strassburg,  author  of  several  pamphlets  against  Catholicism  ; 
doctor  of  medicine,  and  lastly  physician  to  the  republic  of  Bern.  His  great 
work — Herbarum  vivse  eiconesy  etc.,  3  vol.,  Strassburg,  1530,  1531,  1536,  con- 
taining 229  partly  excellent  woodcuts  of  plants  occurring  near  Strassburg — is 
the  earliest  instance  of  good  botanical  figures. — See  Fliickiger,  Otto  BrunfeU^ 
in  the  Archiv  der  Pharmacie,  vol.  212  (1878)  493-514. 

See  pages  170.  388.  439.  694. 

Bninschwyg,  Hieronymus,  a  surgeon  living  at  Strassburg  apparently 
towards  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  His  "  Liher  de  arte  distiUandi  de  sim- 
plicibus,  Das  buch  der  rechten  kunst  zu  distilieren  .  .  .  ."  Strassburg, 
1500,  ^vith  figures,  was  subsequently  brought  out  in  numerous  editions  and 
translations.  In  English :  The  noble  handy  work  of  surgery  and  of  destillation. 
Southwark,  1525,  fqX,  and  The  vertuose  boke  of  distillacyon  of  the  waters  of 
all  manner  of  herbes,  translate  out  of  duyche.  London,  1527,  fol. — See 
Choulant,  Graphische  Incunabeln  fiir  Naturgeschichte  und  Medicin,  1858-75. 

See  pages  170.  456. 

Camellus  or  Camelli — See  Kamel. 

Camerarius,  Joachim,  1534-1598,  physician  at  Niirnberg.  Eortus  medi- 
cos et  philosophicus.  Francofurti,  1588.  See  Irmisch^  Uber  einige  Botaniker 
des  16*~  Jahrhunderts.     Sondershausen,  1862,  4**.  p.  39. 

See  pages  384.  390.  474. 

Cato,  Marcus  Porcius  Cato  Censorius,  234-149  b.c.  In  the  book  De  re 
rusticay  the  earliest  agricultural  work  in  Eoman  literature,  Cato  treats  of  many 
useful  plants,  the  complete  list  of  which  will  be  found  in  Meyer's  Geschichte 
der  Botanik,  i.  342.  We  haVe  usuaUy  referred  to  NisanVs  edition  in  "  Les 
Agronomes  latins,"  Paris,  1877. 

See  pages  172.  245.  269.  289.  829.  627. 

Celsus,  Aulus  Cornelius  ;  about  25  B.C.  to  A.D.  50. — A.  Comelii  Celsi  de 
medicina  libri  octo,  ed.  C.  Daremberg.  Lipsiae,  1859.  The  list  of  useful 
plants  mentioned  by  him  will  be  found  in  Meyer's  Geschichte  der  Botanik, 
ii.  17.— See  pages  35.  43.  179.  234.  291.  439.  493.  677.  680. 
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Charaka,  i.e,  book  of  health.  An  old  Sanskrit  work,  analogous  to 
Susruta's  Ayurvedas  (see  Susruta),  yet  reputed  in  India  to  be  older  than  the 
latter.  Charaka  is  now  being  published,  since  1868,  at  Calcutta,  and  also  at 
Bombay,  but  is  not  yet  translated  in  any  modern  idiom.  There  are  Arabic 
versions  of  the  end  of  the  8th  century,  as  stated  by  Albidini  in  the  11th  cen- 
tury, and  by  Ibn  Baitar  (see  B.)  For  further  particulars  consult  Roth, 
Zeitschrift  der  DeutscJien  Moryenldndischen  Gesellachaft,  xxvL  (1872)  441  sqq. 

Charlemagne,  the  great  Emperor,  768-814.  He  ordered,  in  812,  by  the 
'^  Capitulate  de  villis  et  cortis  imperialibus,"  a  considerable  number  of  useful 
plants  to  be  cultivated  in  the  imperial  farms.  Several  other  plants  are  also 
mentioned,  for  similar  puri)ose,  in  the  Emperor's  *^  Breviarium  rerum  fiscal- 
ium.''  A  fuU  account  of  both  these  remarkable  documents  will  be  found  in 
Meyer's  Geschichte  der  Botanik,  iii.  401-412.  See  also  B.  Gu^rard, 
Explication  du  Capitulaire  de  Villis;  Biblioth^ue  de  TEcole  des  Chartes,  IV. 
(1853)  201-247.  313-360.  and  346-572. 

See  pages  92.  98.  172.  179.  245.  269,  308.  329.  488.  642.  645.  627. 

Chordadbeh — See  Khurdadbah. 
Circa  instans — See  Platearius. 

Clusius,  Charles  de  TEscluse,  bom  at  Arras,  in  the  north  of  France,  A.D. 
1526 ;  died  A.D.  1609.  He  lived  at  Marburg,  Wittenberg,  Frankfurt,  Strassburg, 
Lyons,  Montpellier;  travelled  in  Spain  and  Portugal;  paid,  in  1671,  a  visit  to 
London,  and  again  in  a  later  year.  Clusius  was,  from  1573  to  1587,  the  direc- 
tor of  the  imperial  gardens  at  Vienna,  and  from  1593  to  1609  professor  of 
botany  in  the  University  of  Leiden.  Among  the  works  of  this  eminent  man 
the  most  important,  from  a  pharmaceutical  point  of  view,  are :  1.  Aliquot 
noUB  in  Garcise  aromatum  historiam.  Antverpise,  1582.  2.  Rarioi-um  plan- 
tarum  historia.  Antv.,  1601.  3.  Exoticorum  libri  decern.  Antv.,  1605. — See 
Morren,  Charles  de  TEcluse,  sa  vie  et  ses  oeuvres.  Li^ge,  Boverie,  No.  1, 
1875,  59  pp. 

See  pages  17.  21.  73.  83.  96.  202.  211.  254.  272.  287.  390,  401.  426.  429. 
453.  521,  589.  648.  657. 

CoUectio  Salemitana — See  Alphita. 

Columella,  Lucius  Junius  Moderatus.  Bom  at  Cadiz ;  he  wrote  be- 
tween A.D.  36  and  65  the  most  valuable  amcultural  work  of  the  Eoman 
literature :  **  De  re  rusiica  libri  xii"  It  has  been  translated  by  NUard^ 
together  with  Columella's  book,  "  De  arboribuSy*  for  Firmin  Didot's  "  Agro- 
nomes  latins."  Paris,  1877.  The  list  of  the  numerous  plants  mentioned  by 
Columella  will  be  found  in  Meyer's  Geschichte  der  Botanik  ii.,  68. 

See  pages  97.  246.  664. 

SConstantinus  Africanus.  Bom  at  Carthage  in  the  second  half  of  the 
10th  century.  A  physician  who  spent  his  life  in  travels  in  the  east  and  in 
studies  in  the  medical  school  at  Salerno  (see  S.),  and  in  the  famous  Benedic- 
tine Abbey  of  Monte  Cadsino ;  died  A.D.  1 106.  He  transmitted  the  medical 
knowledge  of  the  Arabs  to  the  school  of  Salerno,  of  which  he  may  be  called 
the  most  distinguished  fellow.  See  Steiiischneider  in  Virchow*8  Archiv  fiir 
patholog.  Anatomie  und  Physiologie,  37  (1866)  361 ;  and  in  Eohl/s  Archiv 
fur  Geschichte  der  Medicin,  1879,  1-22.  Steinschneider  shows  that  Constan- 
tin's  work,  De  Gradibus,  is  chiefly  based  on  that  of  Ibn-cU^Djazzdry  who  died 
about  A.D.  1004. 

See  pages  130.  211.  377.  494.  573.  684.  600. 

V  Conti,  Niccol6  dei.  A  Venetian  merchant,  who  spent  25  years  (from 
1419  to  1444  1)  in  India.  His  interesting  accounts  are  by  far  the  most  valu- 
able of  that  period.    They  have  been  published  for  the  Hakluyt  Society  (ed» 
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by  Major)  :  India  in  the  15th  century,  Lond.,  1857,  39  pp.     A  still  more 
valuable  edition  and  translation  is  due  to  Kunstmann  :  Kenntniss  Indians  im 
15*~  Jahrhunderte.     Miinchen,  1863.  66  pp. 
See  pages  282.  521.  577.  582,  636. 

Cordus,  Valerius.     Bom  A.D.  1515  at  Erfiirt,  professor  of  materia  medica 

in  the  University  of  Wittenberg,  then  the  most  eminent  man  in  that  science. 

After  his  premature  death,  at  Rome,  in  1544,  his  works  were  published  by 

Conrad  Gesner,   in  a  large  volume  printed  in  1561  at  Strassburg.     It  con- 

I  tains:  (1)  Valerii  Cordi  Annotaiiones  in  Dioscoridem;  (2)  Historue  sitrptufn 

^  libri  iv. ;  (3)  De  artificiosis  jExtracHontlmSj  and  several  other  papers  of  V. 

Cordus,  besides  the  most  remarkable  book,  De  Hortis  Germanice,  by  Conrad 

Gesner  himself.     A  very  careful  biographic  notice  on  Cordus  is  due  to  Irmisch, 

£inige  Botaniker  des  16  Jahrhunderts  .  .  .  Sondershausen,  1862.  4*.  pp.  1-34. 

See  p^es31.  148.  170.  248.  260.  429.  526.  580.  644.  648.  650.  661.  713, 

733.  737. 

Cosmas — See  Kosmas. 

Crescenzi,  Piero  de',  1235-1320.  He  wrote,  about  a.d.  1304-1306,  at 
Bologna,  an  esteemed  book  on  agriculture,  which  was  repeatedly  printed 
towajrds  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  for  instance,  Opus  ruralium  commo- 
dorum  Petri  de  Crescentiis,  Argentine,  1486.  There  are  numerous  later 
translations  and  editions. 

See  pages  6.  157.  180.  661. 

Dale,  Samuel,  a  physician  in  London,  1659-1739.     Pharmacoloffia  seu 
manuductio  ad  Materiam  medicam.     Lond.,  1693,  12mo. 
See  pages  592.  615.  616.  648.  681.  731. 

Dioscorides,  Pedanios,  of  Anazarba,  in  Cilicia,  Asia  Minor.  He  wrote, 
about  A.D.  77  or  78,  his  great  work  on  materia  medica,  the  most  valuable 
source  of  information  on  the  botany  of  the  ancients. 

See  pages  6.  35.  43.  92.  97.  147.  161.  166.  172.  175.  179.  183.  234.  262. 
276.  291.  292.  305.  310.  321.  325.  328.  331.  377.  384.  388.  434.  439.  464.  486. 
493.  503.  519.  529.  556.  558.  567.  568.  581.  594.  609.  627.  638.  644.  655.  661. 
664.  672.  675.  677.  680.  690.  699.  715.  723.  728.  729.  733. 

Dodonaeus,  Rembert  Dodoens,  1517-1585,  physician  at  Malines,  Bel- 
gium. 

See  pages  303.  388.  439.  699.  729.  731. 

Edrisi,  or  Alidrisi,  an  Arab  nobleman,  bom  about  A.D.  1099  in  Spain, 
living  at  King  Roger's  court,  Palermo,  where  he  compiled,  in  1153,  his  re- 
markable geographical  work.  It  summarizes  all  the  earlier  geographic  litera- 
ture of  the  Arabs,  adding  much  valuable  information  gathered  by  the  author 
from  merchants  and  other  traveUers. — G6ographie  d'Edrisi,  traduite  en  fran- 
9ais,  par  P.  Amed^e  Jaubert,  2  vols.  Paris,  1836-1840.  Description,  de 
TAfrique  et  de  TEspagne,  trad,  par  Dozy.     Leyde,  1866. 

See  pages  115.  305.  316.  494.  503.  577.  584.  642.  644.  680. 

Fernandez,  latinized  Ferrandus.  Bom  at  Madrid  1478.  From  1514 
to  1525  he  was  "  veedor  de  las  fundiciones  do  oro  de  Tierra-firma  in  America,'* 
i.e,  superintendent  of  the  foundries  of  gold  in  the  American  continent;  died  1537 
in  Valladolid.  Historia  general  y  natural  de  las  Indian  islas  y  tierra  firme  del  mar 
oceano  por  el  Capitan  Gonzalo  Fernandez  de  Oviedo  y  Valdds,  primer  chronista 
del  nuevo  mundo.  Publ.  dal  codice  orig.  y  illustr.  p.  J.  Amador  ds  los  Rios, 
This  complete  edition  has  been  published  in  4  vols.,  from  1853  to  1855,  by 
the  Academy  of  Madrid.  We  have  not  seen  the  earlier  partial  editions,  viz. 
"  Sumntario  de  la  natural  y  general  Historia  de  las  Indias,"  Toledo,  1526, 
fol.,  "  Primera  parte  de  la  Historia  natural  y  general  de  las  Indias,"  Sevilla, 
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por  Cromberger,  1635,  fol.;  nor  "Cronica  de  las  Indias,*'  1547.  See 
also  Colmeiro,  La  Botanica  y  los  Botdnicos  de  la  peninsula  Hispano-Lusi- 
tana,  Madrid,  1858,  26,  No.  220  (Fernandez)  and  149;  also  BaMer, 
Bibl.  botanica,  i.  272,  who  calls  him.  Gundiaalvua  or  Gonaalvus  Hernandez. 
He  is  also  quoted  by  others  as  Oviedo, 

See  pages  95.  101.  186.  213.  453,  466.  534. 

Fuchs,  Leonhard,  1501-1566,  Professor  of  medicine  in  the  University  of 
Tubingen  from  1535  to  1566,  author  of  De  historia  atirpium  commentarii 
insignes  ....  Basileae,  1542,  fol.,  a  work  equally  remarkable  for  the 
excellent  woodcuts  and  the  careful  descriptions. 

See  pages  170.  429.  453.  456.  469.  652. 

y  Galenos ,  Claudius  Galenus  Pergamenus,  a.d.  131  -200,  a  most  distinguished 
medical  writer,  imperial  physician  at  Rome.  Many  drugs  and  officinal  plants 
are  mentioned  in  his  numerous  works,  which  were  held  m  the  highest  reputa- 
tion during  the  middle  ages. 

See  pages  35.  222.  268.  503.  519.  559.  609. 

Garcia — See  Orta. 

Gerarde,  John,  1545-1607,  London,  surgeon. — The  HerbaUy  or  generall 
historie  of  plantes,  1597. 

See  pages  31.  71.  170.  218.  254.  268.  453.  459.  480.  486.  487.  537.  552. 
568.  589.  611.  655.  661.  694.  700.  729. 

Gesner,  Conrad,  1516-1565,  Zurich,  the  most  learned  naturalist  of  his 
time  (See  also  Cordus). 

See  pages  299.  384.  390.  439,  456. 

Helvetius,  Jean-Claude-Adrien,  1661-1727,  physician  at  Paris. 
See  pages  26.  371. 

Hernandez,  Francisco,  physician  to  King  Philip  II.  of  Spain ;  he  lived 
about  the  years  1561-1577  in  Mexico. — Quatro  libros  de  la  naturaleza  y  virtu- 
tes  de  las  plantas  y  animales  que  estan  recevidos  en  el  uso  de  medicina  en  la 
Nueva  Espana  ....  Mexico,  1615. — We  have  only  referred  to  Antonio 
Eeccho's  translation :  Nova  plantarum,  animalium  et  mineralium  Mexican- 
orum  Historia,  rerum  medicarum  Nov»  HispanisB  Thesaurus,  Romae,  1651, 
fol.  (first  edition,  1628).  Hernandez  must  not  be  confounded  with  O.  Fer- 
nandez de  Oviedo  (See  Fernandez), 

See  pages  202.  206.  657. 

^^  Hildegardis,  1099-1179,  the  abbess  of  the  Benedictine  monastery  St. 
Ruprechtsberg,  near  Bingen  ("Pinguia")  on  the  Rhine.  Her  ^*  Fhyaica"  one 
of  the  most  interesting  mediseval  works  of  its  kind,  is  contained  in  tom. 
cxcvii.  (1855)  1117-1352  of  J,  P,  Afigne's  Fatrologice  cursus  completus,  under 
the  name  *'  Subtilitatum  diversarum  naturarum  creaturarum  ....  Liber  i. 
De  Plantis. 

See  pages  305.  378.  476.  512.  551.  584. 

Ibn  Baitar — See  Baitar. 

Ibn  Batuta — See  Batuta. 

Ibn  Khordadbah — See  Khurdadbah. 

Idrisi — See  Edrisi. 

Isaac  Judseus,  or  Abu  JaqAb  Ishaq  .  .  .  .  ,  an  Egyptian  Jew,  living  at 
K&irowan,  in  Northern  Africa,  as  a  physician  to  the  prince  of  the  Aglabites; 
died  about  A.D.  932-941.  See  Choulant,  BUcherkunde  fiir  die  altere  Medicin^ 
1841,  347  ;  also  Meyer,  Geschichte  der  Botanik,  iii.  170. 

Seepages  217.  225.  325.  377. 
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-J  Isidorus,  Hispalensis,  Bishop  of  Sevilla,  about  a«d.  595-636,  author  of  a 
great  cyclopoedia,  Etymologiarum  libri  xx.  We  have  referred  to  it  in  "  Sancti 
Isidori  Opera  omnia,"  in  the  vol.  Ixxxii.  (1859)  of  J.  P.  Migne's  Patrologias 
ciirsus  completus. 

See  pages  305.  380.  493.  529.  664. 

Istachri,  Abu  Ishaq  Alfarsi  Alistachri  (i.e.  of  Istachr,  the  ancient  Perse- 
polis,  in  the  Persian  province  Pars).  His  geographical  work  has  been  trans- 
lated (in  the  Transactions  of  the  Academy  of  Ham)  by  Mordtmann :  Das 
Buch  der  Lander  von  Schech  Ebn  Ishak  el  Farsi  el  Isztachri.     Hamburg,  1845. 

See  pages  316.  414.  716. 

Kamel  (or  Camellus),  George  Joseph,  bom  at  Briinn,  Moravia,  A.D. 
1661,  a  member  of  the  company  of  Jesus  A.D.  1682.  By  permission  of  his 
superiors,  he  left  in  1688  for  the  Marianne  islands  and  the  Philippines.  After 
having  acquired  a  certain  knowledge  of  botany  and  pharmacy,  he  established, 
at  Manila,  a  pharmaceutical  shop  with  the  view  of  supplying  medicaments 
gratis  to  the  poor ;  he  died  there  in  1706.  Kamel  communicated  his  botani- 
cal investigations  to  Ray  and  Fetiver  (see  E.);  consult  also  A.  de  Backer^ 
Biblioth^ue  des  Ecrivains  de  la  compagnie  de  J^us,  iv.  (Li6ge,  1858)  89. 

See  pages  148.  432. 

Kampfer,  Engelbert.  Bom  in  1651  atLemgo^  Westphalia;  travelled  as  a 
physician  in  Persia  (1683-1685),  India,  Java,  Siam  (1690),  Japan  (1690-1692) ; 
graduated  in  1694  at  Leiden,  and  died  in  1716  at  Lemgo.  His  work,  Amcent- 
tatum  exoticamm  fasciculi  v.,  Lemgo,  1712,  was  intended  as  a  specimen  of 
more  elaborate  accounts  of  the  various  observations  of  the  well-informed  and 
zealous  author.  But  only  a  History  and  description  of  Japan  was  published  in 
German  in  1777,  by  Dohm  at  Lemgo.  Kampfer's  unpublished  manuscripts 
and  collections  were  purchased,  in  1753,  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  for  the  British 
Museum. 

See  pages  20.  44.  167.  263.  272.  315.  512.  513.  527. 

Kazwini,  an  Arabic  geographer  of  the  13th  century. — Ethe,  Kazwini's 
Kosmographie,     Leipzig,  1869. 
See  pages  503.  521.  573. 

Khurdadbah  or  Ibn-Chordadbeh,  engaged,  towards  the  end  of  the  9th 
century,  in  the  police  and  postal  administration  of  Mesopotamia,  and  collect- 
ing  informations  about  the  products  and  tributes  of  the  empire  of  the  Khalifes. 
They  are  translated  by  Barbier  du  Meynard :  Le  livre  des  routes  et  des  pro- 
viyices,  par  Ibn  Khordadbeh.    Journal  asiatique,  v.  (1865)  227-296  and  446-527. 

See  pages  282.  512.  518.  573.  577.  642. 

Kosmas  Alexandrines  Indikopleustes,  a  Greek  merchant,  a  friend 
of  Alexander  Trallianus  (p.  752),  living  in  Egypt,  travelling  in  India,  and 
lastly,  towards  the  middle  of  the  6th  century,  a  monk  His  monstrous  work, 
Christiana  topographia,  contains,  nevertheless,  a  small  amount  of  valuable 
information.  We  referred  to  it  as  contained  in  Migne's  Patrologia?  cursus 
completus,  series  grapca,  t.  Ixxxviii.  (1850)  374. 

See  pages  281.  577.  599. 

Lefebvre  or  Le  Febre,  Nicolas,  16.  .-1674,  Paris  (partly  also  London), 
"  Apoticaire  ordinaire  du  Koy,  distillateur  chymique  de  sa  Majeste" — Traiti 
de  ki  Chymie,  Paris,  i.  (1660)  375-377. 

See  pages  65.  381. 

Liber  pontiHcalis  seu  de  gestis  Komanorum  pontiiicum.  Romff",  1724 
(edition  of  Vignolitis),  A  new  edition  will  be  brought  out  in  the  Monumenta 
Gerinania?. 

See  pages  137.  142.  281. 
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Macer  Floridus,  wrote,  A.D.  1140,  the  book  De  mribus  herbarum.  The 
editio  princeps  was  printed  A.D.  1487  in  Naples;  the  best  edition  is  that  of 
Choulant,  Leipzig^  1832  (140  pages).  Nothing  exact  is  known  about  that 
author  himself. 

See  pages  627.  642.  684. 

^^  Marcellus  Empiricus,  a  high  functionary  of  the  two  emperors 
Theodosius,  towards  the  end  of  the  4th  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  5th 
centuries. — De  medicamentis  empiricis,  physicis  ac  rationalibus  liber.  Basileae, 
1536. 

See  pages  183.  729. 

Marcgraf,   Georg,    1610-1644,  astronomer  and    geographer  to  Count 
Johann  Moriz  von  Nassau.     See  Piso. 
See  pages  187.  211.  228.  371. 

Masudi,  or  Almasudi,  Magoudi.  A.D.  900-958.  Bom  at  Bagdad,  travelled 
in  Arabia,  India,  and  in  the  East  of  Africa.  One  of  the  distinguished 
geographic  writers  of  the  Arabs.  His  works  are  being  published  by  the  Soci^t^ 
asiatique  of  Paris :  Les  Prairies  d'Or,  texte  et  traduction  par  Barbier  de 
Meynard  et  Pavet  de  Courteille,  8  vols.,  1869-1873  (in  continuation). 

See  pages  503.  573.  584.  600.  680. 

Ni  Mattioli,  Pierandrea.     Bom  in  1501  at  Siena;  living  as  a  physician  at 
Trento,  Giirz,  Prag;  died  A.D.  1577.    There  are  many  editions  of  his  chief 
work,  Commentarii  in  sex  libros  Pedacii  Dioscoridis  Anazarbei  de  medica 
materia.     The  first,  in  Italian,  was  published  in  1544  at  Venice. 
See  pages  32.  147.  183.  390.  439.  456.  609.  650. 

Meddygon  Myddvai — See  Physicians. 

Mesue,  the  younger.     Jahj&  ben  Misaweih  ben  Ahmed.  .  .  .     Bom  at 
Maredin,  Kurdistan,  physician  to  the  Khalif  Alhakem  at  Cairo;  died  A.D.  1015. 
See  pages  40.  225.  493. 

rMonardes,  Nicol4s,  1493-1588,  physician  at  Sevilla. — Historia  medicinal 
de  las  cosas  que  se  traen  de  nuestras  Indias  occidentals,  que  sirven  en  medi- 
cina.  Sevilla,  1569.  Latin  edition  by  Clusius,  De  simplicibus  medicamentis 
ex  occidentali  India  delatis,  quorum  in  medicina  usus  est.  Antverp.  1574. 
See  Hanbury's  appreciation  of  the  book :  Pharm.  Joura.  L  (1870)  298. 

See  pages  148.  202.  206.  443.  466.  534.  537.  697.  705. 

Mutis,  Jo86  Celestino,  1732-1808;  1760,  physician  to  the  viceroy  of 
New  Granada;  1782,  in  charge  of  an  "expedicion  real  botanica"  of  that 
country.  See  Triana's  work,  quoted  at  page  369.  Triana  much  reduces, 
apparently  with  good  reason,  the  merits  of  Mutis,  which  would  appear  to  have 
been  overrated  by  Humboldt. 

See  pages  106.  345. 

Nikandros  Kolophonios,  of  Klaros,  near  Kolophon  in  Ionia,  in  the 
2nd  century  B.C.     Physician  and  poet. 
See  page  6. 

Nostredame,  Michel  de.    Bora  1503  at  Saint-Remi,  Provence.     Physi- 
cian and  astrologer  at  Aix  and  Lyons;  died  A.D.  1566  at  Salon,  Provence. 
See  page  405. 

Oribasios  Pergamenos,  a  friend  and  physician  to  the  emperor  Julianus 
Apostata,  4th  century.  We  referred  chiefly  to  Bussemaker  et  Daremberyy 
Oeuvres  completes  d'OribasiuSy  6  vols.,  1851-1876. 

See  pages  35.  129.  175.  183.  222.  559.  729. 

>4  Orta,  Garcia  de,  or  Garcia  ab  Horto.    (Years  of  birth  and  death  unknown.) 
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lie  WM  a  HtiKlent  of  medicine  and  mUaral  sciences  in  the  Unhrersitiefl  of  Sala- 
manca and  Alcali,  and  a  teacher  and  physician  in  the  University  of  Coimbra 
(or  IjjiKa>K>n  h.  In  1534  Garcia  accompanied  Martim  Affonso  de  Sooza,  grand 
a/hniral  (/f  the  Indian  fleet,  to  Goa,  and  lived  there  as  a  royal  physician 
(E'hysico  d'EI  Key)  to  the  hosf>ital.  Garcia  appears  to  have  been  still  living 
there  in  15G2,  when  he  obtained  the  vice-regal  privilege  for  his  book 
**  Cfff/tquion  Am  simples  e  drogas  he  coosas  medi^ais  da  India,  e  assi  dalgu&s 
frutas  acha^las  nella  ande  se  tratam.  .  .  .  Impresso  em  Goa,  por  Joannes  de 
endion  as  /  de  Abril  de  1563,"  436  pp.,  4*.  (British  Museum). — F.  A.  von 
Vamhagen  has  cause<l  the  Coloquios  to  be  reprinted  in  1872  at  Lisbon. 
Garcia  de  Grta's  (Joloquios  are,  notwithstanding  the  utterly  difliised  style  of 
the  work,  a  precious  source  of  information  on  eastern  drugs.  They  had  the 
go<^l  chance  to  be  translated,  as  early  as  the  year  1567,  by  Clusius,  who 
omitte^l  the  insignificant  parts  of  the  book,  re-arranged  it  conveniently,  and 
adde^l  valuable  notes.  See  Fliickiger  in  Buchner's  Repertorinm  fur  Phaimacie, 
XXV.  (1876)  63-69. 

See  pages  43.  86.  130.  154.  200.  225.  241.  272.  405.  415.  429.  462.  512. 
521.  527.  547.  585.  638.  644.  712. 

Oviedo,  Capitan  Gonzalo  Fernandez  de  Oviedo  y  Vald^s — See  Fer- 
nandez. 

Palladius,  Rutilius  Taurus  Aemilianus,  an  agricultural  author  of  the 
4th  or  5th  century  of  our  era,  living  probably  in  northern  Italy.  We  have 
chiefly  referred  to  Nisa/rdPM  edition  of  the  fourteen  books  of  Palladius  **  De  re 
nmticaf*  which  is  contained  in  Firmin  Didot's  '*  Les  Agronomes  latins,"  Paris, 
1877. 

See  page  328. 

Parkinson,  John,  1567-1629  (1),  an  apothecary  of  London,  and  direc- 
tor of  the  lioyal  Gardens  at  Hampton  Court  Theairum  botanicum^  or  an 
herball  of  large  extent London,  1640.  fol. 

See  pagCH  84.  189.  287.  429.  469.  470.  500.  556.  589.  616.  623.  648. 
69H.  731. 

Paulus  -ffigineta  (Panics  Aiginetes),  a  physician  of  the  first  half  oi 
the  7th  century  of  our  era,  who  appears  to  have  lived  for  some  time  at  Alex- 
andria. Author  of  "  seven  books '  on  medicine,  which  have  lx»en  first  pul>- 
IIhIhmI,  in  (Jreok,  in  1528  at  Venice,  and,  in  Latin,  in  1532  at  Paris,  translated 
by  WinUT  ((iuintenis)  of  Andemach  :  Compefulii  medici  libri  septem.  We 
have  alHC)  refcrro<l  to  the  translation  of  Adams. 

See  pages  3.  35.  175.  183.  271.  281.  559.  563. 

Pa  von,  Jow's  a  Spanish  botanist,  who  explored  in  common  with  Kuiz  the 
flora  of  Peru.  iJiographic  particulars  about  Pavon  are  wanting  even  in  Col- 
meiro'H  La  ))otHnica  y  los  botanicos  do  la  peninsula  lIisi>ano-Lusitana, 
Madiid,  1858.  181. 

S<*e  pages  345.  590. 

Paxi  or  Pasi,  Ikrtolomeo  di;  the  author  of  a  curious  lx>ok  giving 
pra<'tiral  information  about  the  weights  and  measures  in  use  in  various  coun- 
tries. There  twv  many  editions,  the  first  of  which,  as  examined  in  1876  by  one 
of  us  (F.A.F.)  in  the  library  of  San  Marco,  Venice,  is  found  to  bear  the 
following  title:  ''  C^)ui  comincia  la  utilissima  opera  chianiata  TarijJut,  la  qvol 
traeta  de  ogni  sorte  <le  pexi  e  niisun*  conrispondenti  per  tuto  il  niondo  fata  e 
compoHta  i>er  lo  exeelente  e  eximio  Miser  Rartholonieo  di  r<ixi  da  Venezia. 
unpado  in  uenezia  per  Albertin  da  lisona  uercellese  regnante  1  inclyto  prin- 
"9  miser  Leonanlo  Loredano.     Anno  <lomini   1503.     A  di  26  del  niese  de 

^^M^  pages  -jaf).  C{)\), 
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Peres — See  Pires. 

Periplus  Maris  Erythraei,  a  survey  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Indian 
Ocean  as  far  as  the  coast  of  Malabar.  In  his  interesting  account,  written  about 
between  A.D.  54  and  68,  the  author,  commonly  called  Arrian  of  Alexandria, 
gives  a  list  of  imports  and  exports  of  the  various  places  which  ho  had  visited 
or  of  which  he  had  good  informations.  See  Vincent,  Commerce  and  Naviga- 
tion of  the  Ancients,  etc.  London,  vol.  i.  (1800),  ii.  (1805);  also  C.  Mailer, 
Geographi  grseci  minores,  i.  (Paris,  1855)  257-305.  Anonymi  {Arriani  ut 
fertur)  Periplus  maris  erythrsei. 

See  pages  35.  142.  272.  493.  520.  529.  677.  599.  664.  675.  680.  715. 

Physicians  of  Myddvai  (Meddygon  Myddfai).  Rhys  Gryg  (i.e.  the 
Hoarse),  prince  of  South  Wales  (died  in  1233  at  Llandeilo  Vawi),  had  his 
domestic  physician,  namely  Rhiwallon,  who  was  assisted  by  his  three  sons 
Oitdwgan,  Gruffydd,  Einion,  from  a  place  called  Myddvai,  in  the  present  county 
of  Caermarthen.  They  made  a  collection  of  recipes,  the  original  manuscript  of 
which  is  in  the  British  Museum.  Another  collection  has  been  compiled,  from 
the  original  sources,  by  Howel  the  Physician,  son  of  Rhys,  son  of  Llewelyn, 
son  of  Philip  the  Physician,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Einion,  the  son  of 
Rhiwallon.  Both  these  compilations  have  been  published  at  Llandovery  in 
1861,  together  with  a  translation,  by  John  Pughe,  under  the  above  title 
(470  pp.) 

See  pages  6.  40.  65.  71.  141.  157.  161.  170.  180.  299.  305.  310.  316.  334. 
380.  383.  393.  401.  450.  464.  469.  476.  488.  556.  625.  635.  642.  652. 

^  Pires,  Tom6  (or  Pyres,  Pirez,  as  he  also  writes  his  name  himself),  a 
Portuguese  apothecary.  He  was  the  first  ambassador  sent,  probably  in  1511, 
from  Europe,  or  at  least  from  Portugal,  to  China.  Pires  addressed,  in  151 2- 
1516,  several  letters  from  Cochin  and  Malacca  to  the  Admiral  Affonso  d Albu- 
querque and  to  King  Manuel  of  Portugal.  One  of  them,  written  January  27, 
1516,  from  Cochin  to  the  King,  enumerates  many  drugs  which  were  to  be  met 
with  in  that  place — "dando  1-lhe  noticias  das  drogas  da  India,''  says  the 
writer.  This  letter,  still  existing  in  the  Real  y  Nacional  Archivo  da  Torre  ^ 
do  Tombo  (corpo  chronologico,  part  i.  fasc.  19,  No.  102),  was  communicated 
in  1838  by  Bishop  Condo  Don  Francisco  de  San  Luiz  to  the  Portuguese 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  published  in  their  "  Jomal  de  Socied.  Pharm. 
Lusit.  il  (1838)  36."  It  will  also  be  found  in  the  pamphlet^  "  Elogio  historico 
e  noticia  completa  de  Thom6  Pires,  pharmaceutico  e  primeiro  naturalista  da 
India;  e  o  primeiro  embaixador  europeo  a  China.  Memoria  publicada  na 
Gazeta  de  Pharmacia  por  Pedro  Jos6  da  Silva.''  .  .  .  Lisboa,  1866.  47  pp. 
("  y  22  fac  simile  de  sua  signatura").  We  had,  moreover,  before  us  an 
authentic  copy  of  the  letter  under  notice,  obligingly  written  1st  December, 
1869,  for  one  of  us  by  Senhor  Joaquim  Urbano  de  v  eiga,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Sociedad  Pharmaceutica  Lusitana.  According  to  Colmeiro,  La  Bot4nica  y  los 
Botdnicos  de  la  Peninsula  Hispano-Lusitana,  Madrid,  1858.  148,  Peres  was 
attached  to  the  factory  of  Malacca  as  a  "  scribano  '*  (secretary])  and  "  por 
tener  conocimientos  farmac^uticos,"  and  was  sent  to  China,  with  the  character 
of  an  ambassador,  in  order  to  examine  more  freely  the  plants.  He  was  im- 
prisoned, says  Colmeiro,  at  Pekin,  and  there  died  soon  after  1521  in  prison. 
Yet  Abel  Rimusat,  in  the  34th  volume  of  the  "  Bio^phie  universelle  "  (1823), 
p.  498,  and  also  in  his  '*  Nouveaux  melanges  asiatiques''  ii.  (1828)  203,  states 
that  Pires  proceeded  first  to  Canton,  and  reached  Pekin  in  1521.  From  this 
place  he  was  sent  to  Canton  and  imprisoned  for  many  years  from  political 
causes.  He  was  still  living  in  1543. 
See  pages  43.  255.  681. 

'  Library  of  the  Pharm.  Soc  of  Great  Britain,  Loudon,  among  the  "  Pamphlets,  No. 
30  ••  (Sept  1878). 
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Piso,  Willem.  The  Dutch,  having  conquered  in  1630  from  the  Spanish 
the  north-eastern  part  of  the  Brazilian  coast,  between  Natal  and  Porto  Calvo, 
Count  Joliann  Moriz  von  KassavrSiegen  was  appointed,  in  1636,  Governor- 
General  of  these  possessions.  He  left  them  in  1644;  the  history  of  his  reign 
is  contained  in  the  work  of  Barlasus^  Eerum  per  Octoenniimi  .  .  .  gestarum 
.  .  .  historia,  Amstelodami,  1647.  The  Count  had  also  instituted  a  scientific 
exploration  of  the  environs  of  Pernambuco  (or  Recife),  his  residence,  by  his 
physician  Piso  and  Marcgraf^  the  friend  of  the  latter  (see  M.),  who  lived  also 
at  the  Count's  court.  They  devoted  several  years  (from  1638  to  1641) 
zealously  to  their  task.  The  results  of  their  investigations  are  found  in — (1) 
Historia  naturalis  Brasilia^,  published  by  Joh.  de  Laet,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1643.  (2) 
Pisonis  de  medicina  brasiliensi  libri  iv.,  et  G.  Marcgravii  historic^  rerum  na- 
turalium  Brasilice  libri  viii.  Lugd.  Bat.,  1648.  (3)  Pisonis  de  utriusque 
India  historia  naturali  et  medica  libri  xiv.     Amstelodami,  1658. 

See  pages  27.  113.  114.  130.  152.  211.  228.  371.  591. 

Platearius,  Matthseus,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  the 
famous  medical  school  of  Salerno,  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century.  He 
J  compiled  the  remarkable  dictionary  of  drugs,  **  Liber  de  simplici  medicina," 
which  was  extremely  appreciated  during  the  next  centuries,  and  even  reprinted 
as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  The  work  begins  with  a  defini- 
tion of  the  signification  of  the  term  Simplex  medicina;  it  is  in  these  words: 
Circa  installs  negotium  de  simplicibus  medicinis  nostrum  versatur  propositum. 
Simplex  autem  medicina  est,  quae  talis  est,  qualis  a  natura  producitur:  ut 

gariofilus,  nux  muscata  et  similia The  work  of  Platearius  is  therefore 

usually  quoted  under  the  name  Circa  instans.  The  list  of  the  273  drugs 
enumerated  in  "Circa  instans  "  will  be  found  in  Choulant  (l.c  at  p.  751),  p.  298. 
We  have  referred  to  "  Circa  instans"  as  contained  in  the  volumes — Dispen- 
sarium  magistri  Nicolai  prsepositi  ad  aroiliatarios,  Lugduni,  1517,  or  Practica 
Jo.  Serapionis,  Lugd.  1525. 
See  pages  225.  316.  581. 

Plinius  (Cajus  Plinius  Secundus),  A.D.  23-79,  the  well-known  author  of 
the  "  Naturalis  historice  libri  xxxvii."  We  have  particularly  used  LUM'a 
translation,  "  Ilistoire  naturelle  de  Pline,"  published  in  2  vols,  by  Firmin 
Didot,  Paris,  1877. 

See  pages  6.  35.  43.  97.  147.  161.  179.  234.  276.  281.  291.  305.  310.  325. 
329.  333.  377.  434.  439.  474.  486.  488.  493.  503.  519.  529.  543.  556.  558.  576. 
595.  609.  627.  644.  661.  664.  672.  677.  680.  729.  733. 

Plukenet,  Leonard,  1642-1706,  physician,  director  of  the  Royal  gardens, 
London ;  collector  of  a  large  herbarium  still  existing  in  the  British  Museum. 
See  page  16. 

Polo,  Marco,  a  noble  Venetian,  the  most  famous  among  medispval 
travellers.  He  si)ent  25  years,  from  1271  to  1295,  in  Asia,  chiefly  in  China. 
The  account  of  his  travels  was  written,  in  French,  in  1298,  by  Rusticiano  of 
Pisa,  and  published  since  in  numerous  translations  and  abstracts.  We  have 
chiefly  referred  to  the  two  following  excellent  works  :  (1)  Panthier,  Lc 
livre  de  Marco  Polo,  public  pour  la  premiere  fois  d'aprds  trois  manuscrits 
inedits  de  la  Biblioth^quc  imp6riale  de  Paris,  1865.  (2)  YuU.  The  book  of 
Ser  Marco  Polo  the  Venetian,  concerning  the  kingdom  and  marvels  of  the 
East,  with  notes  and  illustrations.  2  vols.  London,  1871,  second  edition 
1874. 

See  pages  200.  282.  494.  510.  512.  520.  584.  636.  717. 

Pomet,  Pierre,  "  marchand  spicier  et  droguiste  a  Paris,  ru6  des  Lom- 
bards, a  la  Barbe  d'Or." — Histoire  generale  des  drogues,  1694,  fol.  528  pages, 
400  engravings.     There  are  later  editions  in  2  vols.,  4*;  that  of  1735  by  the 
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author's  son,  an  "  apotiquaire  "  at  St.  Denis.     See  Hanburjfs  appreciation  of 
the  book,  Phann.  Joum.  i.  (1870)  298. 

See  pages  21.  26.  73.  118.  126.  148.  260.  263.  479.  617.  623.  648.  657. 

Porta,  Giovanni  Battista,  1639(?)-1615,  a  distinguished  Napolitan  noble- 
man. Of  his  remarkable  works  we  have  before  us — De  distiUatione,  lib.  ix. 
RomsB  1608,  154  pp.  It  is  partly  contained  also  in  Porta's  Magise  naturalis 
libri  XX,  1589,  yet  not  in  the  earlier  editions  of  the  Magia,  the  first  of  which 
appeared  in  1558.  Another  work  of  the  same  author,  the  Phytognomica, 
Naples,  1583,  may  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  chief  works  treating  on  the 
"  Doctrine  of  Signatures."  There  are  several  editions  of  it,  usually  containinf 
the  curious  figures  of  the  tubers  of  orchids  as  especially  connected  with  that 
superstitious  doctrine. 

See  pages  118.  263.  385.  479.  526.  580.  653.  655. 

J  Praepositus,  Nicolaus,  one  of  the  eminent  physicians  of  the  school  of 
Salerno  (see  S.)  living  in  the  first  half  of  the  12th  century.  He  gives  in  his 
Antidotarium,  first  edition,  Venetiis  1471,  the  composition  of  about  150 
medicines,  which  were  much  used,  under  his  name,  during  the  following 
centuries.    They  are  enumerated  in  Choulant's  book,  mentioned  p.  751  before. 

Pun-tsao,  a  great  Chinese  herbal,  written  by  Le-she-clnn,  in  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century.  It  consists  of  40  thin  octavo  volumes,  the  first  three  of 
which  contain  about  1,100  woodcuts.  For  more  exact  information  consult 
Haribury,  Science  Papers,  212  et  seq. 

See  pages  4.  76.  83.  167.  510.  520. 

Ramusio,  Giovanni  Battista. — Terza  editione  delle  navigationi  e  viaggi 
raccolti  gi^  da  G.  B.  Ramusio,  3  vol.  fol.  Venetia,  1554.  A  valuable  collection 
of  accounts  of  mediaeval  travellers,  chiefly  Italian. 

See  page  4. 

Ray  (Wray,  or  Kajus)  John,  1628-1705,  a  clerg3rman  and  distinguished 
botanist.  His  Herbarium  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  Historia 
plantarum,  3  vols.,  folio,  London,  1686-1704. 

See  pages  254.  277.  481.  482.  615.  731.  740. 

Redi,  Francesco,  a  physician  of  Arezzo,  who  lived  at  Florence. 
Esperienze  intomo  a  diverse  cose  naturali  e  particularmente  a  quelle  che  ci  son 
portate  deir  India.     Firenze,  1671. 

See  pages  24.  111.  287. 

Rhazes  (Abu  Bekr  Muhammad  ben  Zakhariah  Alrazi)  from  Raj,  in  the 
Persian  province  Chorassan,  where  he  was  a  physician  to  the  hospital  and 
subsequently  at  Bagdad;  died  A.D.  923  or  932. 

See  pages  3.  27i:  393.  642.  716. 

Rheede  tot  Draakestein,  Hendrik  Adriaan  van,  1636-1691,  Dutch 
governor  of  Malabar.  He  ordered  the  most  conspicuous  plants  of  India  to  be 
figured  and  to  be  described,  mostly  by  Jan  Commelin,  professor  of  botany  at 
Amsterdam.  This  great  and  valuable  work  is  the  Hortua  indicus  malabaricus, 
12  vols,  folio,  Amstelodami  1678-1703,  with  794  plates. 

See  pages  130.  189.  211.  297.  403.  421.  425.  547.  565.  580.  644.  677.  726. 

>/  Ricettario  Fiorentino;  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  very  first,  printed 
Pharmacopoeia  published  by  authority.  It  bears  title :  Ricettario  di  dottori 
dell*  arte,  e  di  medicina  del  collegio  Fiorentino  air  instantia  delli  Signori 
Consoli  della  universita  delli  speciali.  Firenze,  1498.  Folio.  We  have 
referred  to  the  edition  of  1567,  printed  at  *'  Fiorenza,  Nella  Stamperia  dei 
Giunti  1574."  There  are  other  editions  of  that  Florentine  Pharmacopceia 
down  to  the  year  1696. 
See  pages  40.  410.  706. 
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Roteiro.  The  account  of  the  famous  expedition  of  Vasco  da  Gama  to  the 
Cai)o  (22nd  November,  1497),  due  to  one  of  his  companions,  Alvaro  VMo. 
The  author  enumerates  in  his  remarkable  pamphlet  (see  title  at  page  496) 
several  spices  and  drugs  of  India,  stating  their  prices  there  and  in  Alexandria. 
See  also  Hei/d,  Geschichte  des  Levantehandels,  ii.  (1879)  507. 

See  pages  404.  496. 

Ruel,  or  Ruellius,  also  de  la  Rouelle,  Jean.  1474-1537.  Physician 
at^Soissons,  lastly  canon  at  Pans.  De  natura  stirpium  libri  iiL  Parisiis, 
1536.     Folio.     (See  also  Scribonius  Largua.) 

See  pages  31.  388. 

Ruiz,  Hipolito.      1754-1816.     A  Spanish  botanist,  in  1777  appointed 
director  of  the  celebrated  exploration  of  Peru  and  Chile.     (See  also  Pavon.) 
See  pages  79.  345.  590. 

Rumphius  (Rumpf),  Georg  Eberhard,  1627-1702.  Dutch  ^vemor  of 
Amboina.  He  figured  and  described  715  plants  of  that  island  in  the  Her- 
barium amboinense,  7  vols.,  Amstelodami,  1741-1755,  folio,  696  plate& 

See  pages  130.  189.  211.  278.  297.  336.  421.  565,  600.  673.  726.  749. 

Saladinus,  of  Ascoli  (probably  Ascoli  di  Satiano  in  the  Capitanata, 
Apulia),  physician  to  one  of  the  Princes  of  Tarentum  (and  apparently  also  to 
the  grand  constable  of  Naples,  Prince  Giovanni  Antonio  de  Balzo  Undno). 
He  is  the  author  of  the  '*  Compendium  aromatariarum  Saladini,  principis  tarenti 
dignissimi  medici,  diligenter  correctum  et  emendatum.  Impressum  in  ahno 
studio  Bononiensi,  1488 ;"  4"*.  58  pages.  Further  on,  the  author  calls  himself 
^  Dominus  Saladinus  de  Esculo,  Serenitatis  Principis  Tarenti  phisicus  princi- 
palis. At  the  end  of  his  pamphlet  he  gives  the  list  of  drugs  '*  communiter 
necessariis  et  usitatis  in  qualibet  aromcUaria  vel  apotheca,"  ....  This  book 
intended  for  the  druggists,  aromcttarii,  was  written  between  A.D.  1442  and 
1458,  as  shown  by  Hanbury,  Science  Papers,  358. 

See  pages  148.  183.  225.  377.  388.  456.  582.  585.  600. 

Salerno,  the  school  of  medicine.  During  the  middle  ages,  from  about 
the  9th  century,  there  were  flourishing  in  the  said  Italian  town  a  large  number 
of  distinguished  medical  practitioners  and  teachers.  It  is  one  of  their  merits 
to  have  transmitted  the  medical  art  and  knowledge  of  the  Arabs  to  mediaeval 
Europe. — See  also  Alphita,  Constantintis  Africanus^  Platearius,  Nicolaus  Praspo- 
sittis.  That  once  famous  institution  continued  an  obscure  existence  evendown 
to  the  year  1811,  when  it  was  suppressed,  November  29th,  by  order  of 
Napoleon.— See  pages  31.  225.  321.  334.  377.  690. 

Sanudo,  Marino,  a  well  informed  Venetian  writer,  author  of  (1)  Vite 
de  duchi  di  Venezia,  in  Muratori,  Scriptores  rerum  italicarum  xxii.  (Mediolani, 
1733)  954  et  seq.  (2)  Marinus  Sanutus  dictus  Torsellus  Patricius  Venetus, 
Liber  Secretorum  fidelium  crucis  super  terrse  sanctse  recuperatione  et  conserva- 
tione,  in  Orientalis  Historiae,  tom  ii.  (Hanoviae,  1611)  22;  lib.  L  part  L 
cap.  1.  The  latter  work  contains,  at  page  23,  a  classified  list  of  eastern  drugs ; 
among  the  most  valuable  spices,  Sanudo  mentions  cloves,  cubebs,  mace,  nut- 
megs, spikenard  ;  among  those  less  costly,  cinnamon,  ginger,  olibanum,  pepper. 

See  pages  245.  636. 

Scribonius  Largus,  a  Eoman  physician  of  the  first  century  of  our  era. 
He  accompanied,  in  A.D.  43,  the  emperor  Claudius  when  he  attempted  the 
definite  conquest  of  the  island  of  Britain.  Scribonius  is  the  author  of  the 
valuable  book,  Compositimies  Medicamentomm  seu  Compositiones  medicae,  the 
earliest  edition  of  which  is  due  to  Ruel,  Paris,  1529. 

See  pages  6.  35.  42.  147.  179.  219.  245.  331.  493.  503. 
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Simon  Januensis — See  pages  G.  44?  582.  652. 

Sloane,  Sir  Hans,  1660-1753.  In  1687  physician  to  the  governor  of 
Barbados  and  Jamaica.  His  library  and  large  collections  of  natural  history 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  British  Museum.    He  wrote  (1)  Catalogua  plantarum 

quse  in  insula  Jamaica  sponte  proveniunt  vel  vulgo  coluntur adjectis 

fdiis  quibusdam,  quse  in  insulis  Maderse,  Barbados,  Nieves  et  St.  Christophori 
nascuntur,  Londini,  1696.  (2)  A  voyage  to  the  islands  Madera,  Barbados, 
Nieves,  St.  Christophers  and  Jamaica.     London,  1707-1725,  fol. 

See  pages  18.  73.  188.  203.  288.  591.  615.  629.  710. 

Susruta.  The  author  of  ^^  Ayurvedas,^  i.e.  the  book  of  health,  an  old 
Sanskrit  medical  work  in  which  a  large  number  of  eastern  drugs  are  mentioned. 
It  was  first  printed  in  the  original  language  at  Calcutta,  2  vols.,  1835-1836,  and 
afterwanls  translated  under  the  name  Susrutas  Ayur^vedas,  id  est  medicines 
systema  a  venerabili  Uhanvantare  demonstratum,  a  Susruta  discipulo  composi- 
tum.  Nunc  primum  ex  Sanskrita  in  Latinum  sermonem  vertit  ....  Fr. 
Hessler,  ErlangaB,  3  vols.,  1844-1850.  And  by  the  same  translator,  .Com- 
mentarii  et  annotationes  in  Susrutfie  a3rurvedam,  1852-1855.  Susruta  was  once 
supposed  to  have  written  centuries  before  Christ,  but  chiefly  the  researches  of 
Prof.  Haas,  London,  in  the  Zeitschrift  der  Deutschen  Morgerddndischen  Gesell- 
scha/ty  XXX.  (1876)  617  sqq,  and  xxxi.  (1877)  647,  make  it  not  improbable  that 
the  Sanskrit  "Susruta"  might  have  been  generated  from  the  Greek  Hip- 
pokrates  by  way  of  the  intermediate  form  "  Bukrat"  The  oldest  testimony 
as  to  the  time  of  Susruta  (and  Charaka,  see  before)  is  the  statement  of  Ibn 
Abu  Oseibiah,  in  the  13th  century,  that  Susruta  had  been  translated  into 
Arabic  about  the  end  of  the  8th  century. 

See  pages  154.  188.  211.  225.  295.  315.  421.  425.  436.  503.  547.  572.  644. 

Tabemaemontanus,  Jacob  Theodor,  physician  at  Heidelberg;  died 
A.D.  1590.  A  pupil  of  Tragus. — Neuw  Kreuterbuch,  Frankfurt,  1588,  folio  ; 
second  part,  1591,  both  with  fig.  Later  editions,  also  in  German,  by  Caspar 
Bauhin  and  Hieronymus  Bauhin.  Latin  translation,  Eicones  plantarum  seu 
stirpium  .  .  .  Francofurti,  1590,  with  2225  engravings. 

See  pages  308.  390.  731. 

Talbor,  or  also  Tabor,  Robert,  1642-1681.  This  lingular  personage 
having  been  apprenticed  to  Dear,  an  apothecary  of  Cambridge,  settled  in 
Essex,  where  he  practised  medicine  with  much  success.  He  afterwards  came 
to  London,  and  in  1672  published  a  small  book  called  Ilvp€To\oyla,  a  rational 
account  of  the  cause  and  cure  o/ agues  (London,  12'').  As  stated  at  page  344, 
he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  king,  and  on  27th  July  of  the  same  year, 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood  at  Whitehall.  But  he  was  not  a  member  of 
the  College  of  Physicians ;  and  to  save  him  from  attack,  Charles  II.  caused 
a  letter  to  be  written  restraining  that  body  from  interfering  with  him  in  his 
medical  practice.  (Baker,  Lc,  at  page  344,  note  1).  The  appointment  as  royal 
physician,  made  in  consideration  of  "  good  and  acceptable  services  performed," 
led  to  the  issuing  of  a  patent  under  the  Privy  Seal,  dated  7th  August,  1678, 
granting  to  Sir  Robert  Talbor  an  annuity  of  £100  per  annum,  together  with 
the  profits  and  privileges  appertaining  to  a  physician  in  ordinary  to  the  sove- 
reign. In  1679  Talbor  visited  France  and  Spain,  as  recorded  in  the  Recueil 
des  nouvelles  etc.  pendant  Tann^e  1679  (Paris,  1780)  466  (this  includes  the 
Gazette  de  France^  23rd  Sept.,  1679).  The  journey  to  Spain  he  made  in  the 
suite  of  the  young  queen  of  Spain,  Louise  d*Orl^ans,  niece  of  Louis  XIV.,  of 
whom  he  is  described  as  premier  mideein.  During  Talbor's  absence,  his  prac- 
tice in  London  was  carried  on  by  his  brother.  Dr.  John  Talbor,  as  is  proved  by 
an  advertisement  in  the  TruA  2fews  or  Mercurius  Anglicus,  January  7-10, 1679. 
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In  France  Talbor  had  the  good  fortune  to  cure  the  Dauphin  of  an  attack  of 
fever,  and  also  treated  with  success  other  eminent  persons.  (See  Lettres  de 
Madame  de  Sevigni,  nouv.  ed.  tome  v.,  1862,  559  ;  also  tome  vi.,  letters  of  15th 
and  29th  Sept.  and  6th  Oct  1679.)  The  physicians  both  in  England  and 
France  were  exceedingly  jealous  of  the  successes  of  an  irregular  practitioner 
like  Talbor,  and  averse  to  admit  the  merits  of  his  practice.  Yet  D'Aquin, 
first  physician  to  Louis  XIV.,  prescribed  Vin  de  Quinquina,  as  well  as  pow- 
dered bark,  for  the  king  in  1686. — See  J.  A.  Le  Roi,  J.  Journal  de  la  aanti  du  rot 
Louis  XIV.,  Paris,  1862.  171.  431.  But  Talbor's  happy  results  brought 
him  into  favour  with  Louis  XIV.,  who  induced  him,  in  consideration  of  a  sum 
of  2,000  louis  d'or  and  an  annual  pension  of  2,000  livres,  to  explain  his  mode 
of  treatment,  which  proved  to  consist  in  the  administration  of  considerable 
doses  of  cinchona  bark  infused  in  wine,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  pamphlet :  Les 
admirahlea  qualitez  du  Kinkina  confirm^  par  plusieurs  experiences,  Paris,  1689. 
12°.  Talbor  did  not  long  enjoy  his  prosperity,  for  he  died  in  1681,  aged  about 
40  years.  He  was  buried  in  Trinity  Church,  Cambridge,  where  a  monumen- 
tal inscription  describes  him  as — "  Febrium  malleus  "  and  physician  to  Charles 
II.,  Louis  XrV.,  and  the  Dauphin  of  France.  In  Talbor's  will,  proved  by  his 
widow,  Dame  Elizabeth  Talbor,  s^lias  Tabor,  relict  and  executrix,  18th  Nov. 
1861,  and  preserved  at  Doctors'  Commons,  mention  is  made  of  an  only  son, 
Philip  Louis. 
See  page  344. 

Theophrastos  Eresios,  of  Eresos,  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  about  370- 
285  B.C.  The  earliest  botanical  author  in  Europe,  having  consigned  in  his 
works,  written  about  the  year  314  B.C.  or  later,  an  admirable  amount  of  excel- 
lent observations,  either  of  his  own,  or,  as  many  suggest,  originated  from 
Aristotle.  Among  the  numerous  editions  of  Theophrast's  works  (printed  as 
early  as  a.d.  1483)  we  may  point  out  Wimmer's  Latin  translations,  torn.  i. 
Uistoria  plantarum,  torn.  ii.  De  Causis  plantarum,  Leipzig,  1854 ;  or  the 
French  edition  of  the  same  translator,  Th^ophraste,  GEuvres  completes. 
Paris,  1866,  Firmin  Didot. 

See  pages  42.  97.  136.  142.  146.  147.  161.  166.  175.  179.  234.  259.  292. 
310.  321.  393.  418.  439.  519.  529.  567.  576.  595.  598.  620.  644.  661.  664. 
677.  690.  715.  723.  733. 

Toumefort,  Joseph  Pitton  de,  1656-1708.  Important  as  are  his  attempts 
to  establish  a  scientific  classification  of  plants,  his  merits  as  a  careful  observer 
(1700-1702)  of  eastern  plants  are  of  still  more  weight  from  a  pharmaceutical 
standpoint.  The  latter  is  evidenced  by  his  Kelations  d'un  voyage  du  Levant. 
....  Paris,  1717,  2  vols. 

See  pages  163.  175. 

Tragus  (Bock),  Hieronymus,  1498-1554.  A  friend  and  pupil  of  Brunfels 
(see  B.),  protestant  clergyman  at  Hornbach,  near  Zweibriicken,  Bavarian 
Palatinate.  He  gave  remarkably  good  descriptions  of  the  indigenous  plants, 
with  figures,  in  his  "  Kreuterbuck^'  the  best  edition  of  which  was  published  in 
German  at  Strassburg,  A.D.  1551,  and  a  translation  in  1552;  Hieron^mi 
Tragi,  de  stirpium,  maxime  earum  quae  in  Germania  nostra  nascuntur  usitatis 
nomenclaturis,  etc.  libri  tres. 

See  pages  170.  295.  384.  388.  434.  450.  456.  469.  540.  665.  676.  694. 
699.  731.  734. 

Turner,  William,  bom  at  Morpeth,  Northumberland  (date  not  known), 

died    1568.      In    1538    he   was  a  student  of   theology  and   medicine    in 

\^  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.     Turner  lived  many  years  in  Germany,  and 

^was  an  intimate  friend  of  Conrad  Gesner,     The  "  New  Berball,  wherein  are 
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contayned  tlie  names  of  herbes  in  Greeke,  Latin,  ....  and  in  the  potecaries 
and  herbaries  ....  with  the  properties  etc.,  by  William  Turner,  London, 
1561;  the  seconde  parte,  CoUen  (Cologne),  1662;  the  third  parte,  London,    \j 
1668,"  is  the  earliest  scientific  work  on  botany  in  the  English  literature.     To 
its  author  is  also  due  the  foundation  of  the  Kew  Gardens. 
See  pages  292.  378.  480.  656.  568.  671.  729. 

Vasco  da  Gama — See  Roteir6. 

Vegetius  Renatus.  A  treatise  on  veterinary  medicine,  written  appar- 
ently about  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century  of  our  era,  is  attributed  to  an 
author  of  the  above  name.  See  Choulant^  p.  223  of  the  work  quoted  before 
(p.  761). 

See  pages  175.  380. 

Vignolius — See  Liber  pontiRcalis. 

Vindicianus,  physician  to  the  Emperor  Valentimamts  I.,  about  A.D* 
364-376.  For  further  information  see  C/wtUan^s  work  (quoted  at  p.  761), 
p.  216;  also  Holler,  BibL  bot.  i.  161. 

See  page  659. 
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Aaqarqarha,  383 

Abelmoschus  esculentus  Guill.  et  Per- 

rottet,  94 
Abies  balsamea  Marshall,  612 
canadensis  Michaux,  612 
excelsa  DC,  616 
pectinata  DC,  615 
Abietic  acid,  607.  608 
Abietite,  615 
Abilo,  147 

Abrus  precatorius,  4.  188 
Abuta  rufescens  Aublet,  30 
Abutua,  26.  30 
Acacia  abjssinica  Hochst.,  234 

„      Adansonii  Guill.  et  Perr.,  234 
„      arabica  Willd.,  234 
„     capensis  Burch.,  237 
„      Catechu  Willd.,  240 
„     dealbata  Link,  237 
decurrens  Willd.,  237 
fistula  Schweinfurth,  234 
glaucophjlla  Steudel,  234 
homalophylla  Cunniugh.,  237 
horrida  Willd.,  237 
Karroo  Hayne,  237 
lophantha  Willd.,  67 
moUissima  Willd.,  237 
nilotica  Desfout.,  234 
pycnantha  Benth.,  237 
Senegal  Willdenow,  233 
Seyal  Delile,  234.  237 
stenocarpa  Hochstetter,  234 
Suma  Kurz,  241 
„      Verek  Guill.  et  Perrott.,  2.32 
Acacien-Gummi,  23 
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ACANTHACE.£,  472 

Acer,  sugar-yielding  species,  721 
i^Aceite  del  palo,  229    * 
I        „      de  Sassafras,  540 
Aconella,  11 
Aconine,  9 
Aconite,  Japanese,  10 
Indian,  12 
leaves,  11 
Nepal,  12 
root,  8 
Acouitic  acid,  11.  718 
Aconitiue,  9 
Acouitum  Anthora  L.,  10 

Cammanim  Jacq.,  10 
ferox  WaU.,  12 
heterophyllum  Wall.,  14 
japonicum  Thunberg,  10 
luridum  Hkr.  et  Thorns.,  12 
Lycoctonum  L.,  10 
Napellus  L.,  8 
palmatum  Don,  12 
paniculatum  Lam.,  10 
Storckeanum  Eeichenb.,  10 
uncinatum  L.,  12 
variegatum  L.,  10 
A  core  odorant,  676 
Acoriu,  678 

Acorus  Calamus  L.,  676 
Acrinyl  sulpho-cyanate,  70 
Actaea  racemosa  L.,  15 
„     spicata  L.,  3.  15 
//Adragante,  174 
Adraganthin,  174.  178 
iEgle  Marmelos  Correa,  1 29 
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.^Esculin,  541 

^thusa  Cynapium  L.,  302 

Affium,  49 

Af  jun,  43 

Agaricus  Oreades  Bolt.,  251 

Agave  ainericana  L.,  680 

Agi,  452 

Agropynim  acutum  R.  et  S.,  730 

juQceum  P.  de  Beauv.,  730 
pungeus  R.  et  S.,  730 
repeus  P.  de  Beaiiv.,  729 
Ajowan  or  Ajvan,  302.  333 
Akuikara,  383 
Alantcamphor,  381 
Alantic  acid,  381 
Alantol,  381 
Alantwurzel,  380 
Albizzia  lophantha  Beoth.,  67 
Aleurites  cordata  MUller  Arg.,  91 
Aleuron,  565 
Alga  marina,  749 
Alga  zeylanica,  749 
ALGiE,  747 

Alhagi  Camelorum  Fischer,  414 
Allspice,  287 
Allyl  cyanide,  66 

„    sulphocyanide,  66 
Almond,  bitter,  247 

„      ess.  oil  of,  248 
-legumin,  247 
oil,  246 
„         sweet,  244 
|/ Aloe,  679 

„     species  yielding  the  drug,  679 
Aloes  wood,  281 
Alocresic  acid,  689 
Alooretic  acid,  689 
Alocretin,  689 
Aloes,  679 

„      Barbados,  685 
bitter  of,  689 
Bombay,  684 
Cape,  685 
Curasao,  685 
East  Indian,  684 
hepatic,  684 
Moka,  685 
„      Natal,  686 
resin  of,  686 
Socotrine,  684 

„  liquid,  685 
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Aloes,  Zanzibar,  684 
Aloetic  acid,  689 
Aloetin,  689 
AloXn,  687 
AloXsol,  689 
Alorcinic  acid,  689 
Alpinia  Cardamomum  Roxb.,  643 
„      Galanga  Willd.,  643 
„      officinarum  Hance,  641 
Alstonia  scholaris  R.  Brown,  421 
Althaea  officinalis  L.,  92 
Altingia  excelsa  Noronha,  272.  277 
Amandes  am^res,  247 
„       douces,  244 
Amantilla,  377 
>^Ammi  copticum  L.,  302 
(      „     majus  L.,  304 
Amomis  acris  Berg,  289 
Ammoniacum,  324 

„  African,  327 

Ammouiak-Gummiharz,  324 
Ammoniaque,  gomme-r6sine,  324 
Amomom  aromaticum  Roxb.,  650 
Cardamomum  L.,  648 
genuinum,  648 
Korarima,  650 
maximum  Roxb.,  650 
Melegueta  Roscoe,  651 
rotundum,  648 
subulatum  Roxb.,  64^ 
verum,  648 

xanthioides  Wallich,  649 
Zingiber  L,,  635 
Ampelide^,  159 
x^  Amygdals  amars,  247 
„  dulces,  244 

Amygdaliu,  248 
Amygdalus  communis,  244.  247 
Amylum  Marantse,  629 
Amyrin,  150 

Amyris  elemifera  Royle,  152 
Anacardiace^,  161 
Anacyclus  officinarum  Hayne,  384 

„  Pyrethrum  DC,  3b3 

Anamirta  Cocculus  Wight  et  Aruott, 
31 
.,         paniculata  Colebr.,  31 
Anamirtic  acid, 
Auanto-niul,  42 

Andrographis    paniculata   Wall.,   438. 
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Andropogon  Calaiuus  aromaticus  Royle, 
725 

citratus  DC,  725 
laniger  Deaf.,  728 
Martini  Eoxb.,  725 
muricatus  Retzius,  728 
Nardus  L.,  725 
pachnodes  Triniiis,  725 
Schoenanthus  L.,  267.  725. 
728 
Anethol,  22.  309 
Auethuni  Foeniculum  L.,  308 
graveolens  L.,  327 
aegetum  L.,  328 
Sowa  Roxb.,  328 
Angelic  acid,  313.  386.  389.  391 
^Angelic  acid  in  Sumbul,  313 
Angelin,  81 

Angostura  Biirk,  106  ^ 
Angost  urine,  107 
Anguzeh,  318 
Animi,  148.  152.  163  /^ 
Anis  etoil6,  20 
Anise  de  Sib^rie,  21 
Anise  or  Aniseed,  310 
„      -camphor,  22.  309 
„      Star-,  20 
Antamul,' 427 
Anthemis  nobilis  L.,  384 

„         Pyrethrum  L.,  383 
Anthophylli,  286 
Anthriscus  vulgaris  Persoon,  302 
Aphis  chiuensis,  168 
„      Pistacifle,  598 
AplotAxis  auriculata  DC,  382 
„        Lappa  Decaisne,  382 
Apocodeine,  59 
Apocynble,  421 
Apomorpbine,  59 
Aporetin,  499 
(Aqua  Aurantii  florum,  126.  127 

„      Naphae,  126.  127 
Aquilaria  Agallocha  Roxb.,  681 
Arabic  acid,  238 
Arabin,  238 

Arabisches  Gummi,  233 
Arachic  acid,  97.  187.  420 
Arachide,  186 
Arachis  hypogiea  L.,  186 

„       oil,  lb6v 
Arbol-a-brea,  147. 150 
Arbutin,  401 
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Arbutus  Uva-ursi,  401  [/ 
Arctostaphylos  glauca  Swindley,  402 

officinalis   Wimmer    et 

Grab.,  401 
Uva-ursi  Spreugel,  401 
Areca  Catechu  L.,  669 

„      nut,  211.  512."^669^ 
Arekaniisse,  211.  512 
Arenga  saccharifera  Mart.,  721 
Argel  plant,  220 
Aricine,  359 
Arka,  425 
Aristolochia  reticulata  Nuttal,  593 

„  Serpentaria  L.,  592 

Aristolochiace^,  591 
Armon,  71 
Armoracia,  71 

Arnica  augustifolia  Vahl,  390 
flowers,  392  » 
montana  L.,  390 
„      root,  390  • 
Arnicin,  391 
Arnicine,  391 
AROiDKfi,  697 
Arrack,  721 
Arrowroot,  629 

„  East  Indian,  634 

Artanthe  adunca  Miq.,  591 
elongata  Miq.,  589 
lanceaefolia  Miq.,  591 
moUicoma  Miq.,  114 
Artanthic  acid,  590 
Artemisia  Cina  Berg,  388 

„  Lercheana  Karel.  et  K  irilo  w, 

387 
„         maritima  Ledebour,  387 
Artocabpace^,  542 
Arundo  Ampelodesmos  Cirillo,  747 
^Asa  dulcis,  405 
Asafoetida,  314 

Asagrsea  officinalis  Lindley,  697 
Asant,  314 

AsCLKPIADEiE,  423 

Asclepias  asthmatica  Roxb.,  427 
gigantea  Willd.,  424 
Pseudo-sarsa  Roxb.,  423 
Vincetoxicum  L,  79 
Aahautee  pepper,  589 
Asparagin,  93 

in  Belladonna,  459 
in  liquorice,  182 
Asparagus  sarmentosus  L.,  15 
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Aspartate  of  amraooium^  93 

Aspic,  479 

Aspidine,  735 

Aspidiam  Filix-mas  Swartz,  733 

Goldieanum  Hooker,  733 
Oreopteris  Sw.,  735.  736 
spinulosum  Sw.,  735.  736 
niarginale  Sw.,  733.  736 

Asplenium     Filix-foemina     Bemhard, 
735.  736 

A8safoetida,314 

Astragalus    adscendens      Boissier    et 

Haussknecht,  174.  415 
brachycalyx  Fischer,  174 
cjlleneus  Boiss.  et  Heldr.,  175 
eriostylos  B.  et  Hausskn.,  177 
florulentus  B.  et  Hkn.,  415 
gummifer  LabilL,  174.  176 
kurdicus  Boiss.,  174 
leioclados  Boiss.,  174 
microcephaJus  Willd.,  174 
pycDocladus  B.  et  H.,  174 
stromatodes  Bunge,  174 
verus  Olivier,  175 
„        yielding  manna,  174 

Astaphis  agria,  6 

Atis  or  Atees,  14 

Atraphaxis  spinosa  L.,  415 

Atropa  Belladonna  L.,  455 

Atropic  acid,  457 

Atropine,  457 

Atrosin,  458 
y^ Attar  of  rose,  262 

„  adulteration  of,  237 

Aucklandia  Costus  Falconer,  382 

Atherosperma  nioschatum  Labill.,  539 

Atisine,  15 

Ativisha,  12 

Aubletia  trifolia  Rich.,  114 

Aun6e,  380 

AURANTIACELffi,  114 

Azadirachta  iudica  Jussieu,  154 

Babul  or  Babur,  234 

Babunah,  386 

Bacca;  Spinte  cervinte,  157 

Baccae,  see  Fructua 

Bactyrilobiuni  Fistula  Willd..  2'2\ 

Badiaue,  20 

Badiyane-khatai,  22 

Bael  Fruit,  129 

Baisiibole,  141 
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Bakam,  216.  521 

Baldrianwurzel,  377 

Baliospermum  montanum  Mliller  Arg., 

567 
Balisier,  633 
Balm  of  Gilead,  613 
Balsam,  Canada,  612 
Capivi,  227 
Copaiba,  227 
Gurjun,  88 
of  Pern,  205 
of  Tolu,  202 
A^lsamo  bianco,  210 
catolico,  210 
negro,  207 
Balsamodendron  africannm  Amott,  140 

Ehrenbergianum  Berg, 

140 
Myrrha  Nees,  140 
Opobalsamum  Kuntb, 
140 
BaJsaroum  canadense,  612 
Copaiba,  227 
Dipterocarpi,  88 
Gurjunce,  88 
iudicum,  205 
nucistae,  507 
peniTianum,  20") 
Styracis,  271 
tolutanum,  202 
Barbaloin,  687 
Barberry,  indian,  34 
Barbotine,  387 
Bareutraubeublatter,  401 
Bjirlappsamen,  731 
Barley,  pearl,  722 
Baros  camphor,  516 
Barosma  betulina  Bartl.,  108 
Camphor,  109 
crenata  Kiiuze,  108 
crenulata  Hkr.,  108 
Eckloniana  Berg,  110 
serratifolia  Willd.,  108 
Barraa  or  Galipot,  608 
Barwood,  202 
Bassia  tree,  728 
Bassora  gum,  178 
Bassorin,  178 
Bastaroni,  286 
Batatas  Jalapa  Choisy,  444 
Baume  de  Canada,  612 
Chio,  16 
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Buumc  lie  Cb;pre,  I6.1 
„  Copahu,  227 
„         Piiroii,  205 

S.  Salvador,  205 
„         Tolu,  202 
Btiiim9l,417 
"^Bay-berry  tree,  289 
Bay  leaves  (Fiueuta  acria},  2B4 
Bazghauj,  508 
Bdellium,  35 
Bearberry  Leavea,  401 
Bebeeru  or  Bibiru  Bark,  535 
Bebiriue  or  Bibirine,  536 
Behentc  acid,  68.  TO 
Bela,  129 
Bell,  130 
BelladoDua  Leaves,  458 

„  Root,  455 

Belladonoiue,  457 
Bendi-kai,  04 
Beoic  acid,  68.  T» 
Beiijuiii,  41.13 
Eeuuu  Oil  473 
BenzoiJbarz,  403 
Benzoic  acid,  408 

„  in  Balsam.  Peruv.,  ! 

\^  „  in  Dragon's  Blood,  ( 

VJBeuzuiii,  403 

„        Peoang,  407 
,.        Siam,  406 
„        Sumatra,  407 
Beuzylic  alcohol,  S74 

„        ciDnainate,  209 
Bbrbebide^  34 
Berberine  in  Berberis,  36 
„        in  Calumba,  25 
„        io  Ooptis,  5 

in  Po(ioi>l.ylliii>i.3H 
Berberia  ariataU  DC,  34 
„       aaiatica  Boxb.,  35 
„       L-liineiisIa  U,-sf..  36 
„      Ljcium  Boyle,  34 
„       vulgaris  L.,  36 
Bergitmot  Camphor,  123 
„        essence  of,  121 
Btrg.ipteue,  1:23 
Bert  ram  wurzel,  3S3 
JBeaeuginater,  ITO 
Beta  maritima  L.,  720 
„     -quiDine,  359.  360 
Betel  Nuta,  663 
BeteluiiBse,  669 


Betula  alba,  tar  of,  623 
Beurre  de  Cacao,  95 

„         Muscade,  1307 
Bevilacqiia,  297 
Beyo,  135 
Beju,  135 
Bhang,  547.  548 
Bibiric  acid,  536 
Bibirine,  28.  536 

„         Bulphate,  536 
Btbiru  Bark,  535 
Bigaradier,  124.  128 
Bikh,  12 
Bilack,  130 
Bilaenkraut,  463 
Bilva,  129 
Bisabol,  141.  145 
Biah,  12. 

Biahoi/d  WecJ,30i!. 
Bisaa  Bo],  145. 
vlBitter  Apple,  295. 

„     Wood,  131 

„  „      Surinam,  133 

Bitter  Orange  Peel,  124 

Bitter-eweet,  450 

Bl]CINB.£,  75 

Blauholz:,  212 

Blockwood,  213 

Bloodwood,  199 

Blumea  balsaniifeia  DC.,  518 

Bocluhomaamen,  172 

Boi  (Bombay  Sumbul),  313 

Boido,  135 

Boigue,  18 

Bois  amer,  133 

„    de  CampSehe,  213 

„    „  gatoc,  100 

„   geotll,  540 

„    d'Tnde,213 

„    de  quassia,  133 

„    „  aantal,  599 

„    „        „     rouge,  199 
Bola,142 
Bonduc  Seeds,  211 

BoDplimdi.i  trifoliata  Willdenow,  108 
Borassus  flabelliCormis  L.,  721 
Borueul,  517 

„      in  Valerian,  379 
Boawellia  Bhau-Dajiana  Bird^wd,  134 
„        Oarterii  Birdwood,  134 
„        Frereana  Birdwood,  135 
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Boswellia  glabra  Boxb.,  135 

neglecta  Le  Moore,  K35 
papyrifera  Richard,  135 
sacra  FlUckiger,  134 
serrata  Roxb..  135 
thurifera  Colebr.,  135 

Botryopsis  platyphylla  Miera,  25 

Brasilin,  216 

Brassic  acid,  67 

Brassica  alba  Hook,  et  Thorns.,  68 
juncea  Hook,  et  Thorns.,  68 
nigra  Koch,  64 

Brayera  anthelminthica  Kuntb,  256 

Brazil  wood,  216.  635 

Brechniisse,  428 

Brechwurzel,  370 

Br6idine,  150 

Br6ine,  150 

Brindones,  86 

Brindonia  indica  Dupetit  Thouars,  86 

Bromalofn,  687 

Broom.  Tops,  170 

Brucea  autidysenterica  Mill.,  430 
„      femiginea  H6ritier,  430 

Brucine,  430 

Bryoidin,  150 

Bubon  Galbanum  L.  320 

Buchu  or  Bucco  Leaves,  108 

Bulbus  Colchici,  699 

Buckthorn  Berries,  157 

Buena  hexaudra  Pohl,  358 
„       magnifolia  Weddell,  364 

Bugbane,  15 

Buka  Leaves,  108 

Bukublatter,  108 

Bulbus  Scills,  690 

Burgundy  pitch,  616 

BURSERACE-^,  133 

Busserole,  401 

Butea  frondosa  Roxb.,  197 

Kino,  197 

parviflora  Roxb.,  198 

superba  Roxb.,  198 
Butua,  26 
Butyrum  Cacao,  95 
Buxiue  in  Bibiru,  536 
„       in  Pareira,  28 
Buxus  sempervirens  L.,  536 
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Caapeba,  27 
Cabbage  Rose,  261 
Cabriuva  preta,  211 
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Cabueriba,  211 
Cacao  Butter,  95 
Cachou,  240 

„       jaune  ou  Grambir,  335 
Cacumina  Scoparii,  170 
Cade,  huile  de,  623 
Caesalpiuia  Bonduc  Roxb.,  211 

Bonducella  Roxb.,  21 1 
Sapan  L.,  521 
Cajuput  Oil,  277 
Cajuputene  or  Cajnputol,  279 
Calabar  Bean,  191 1/ 
Calabarine,  193 
Calamus  aromaticus,  677 

„      Draco  WiUd.,  672 
Caliaturholz,  199 
Calisaya  Bark,  353 
Calotropis  gigantea  R.  Brown,  424 
Hamiltouii  Wight,  424 
procera  R  Brown,  424 
Calumba  Root,  23 
Cambogia,  83 
/Camomille  romaine,  384 
Campecheholz,  213 
Camphor,  Barus,  516 
„        Blumea,  518 
,,        Borneo,  516 
,,         China,  515 
common,  510 
Dryobalanops,  516 
Formosa,  515 
Japan,  515 
laurel,  511 
Malayan,  516 
Ngai,  518 
oils,  516 
Camphora,  510 

„  officiuarum  Bauhin,  510 

Camphoric  acid,  515 
Camphre,  510 
Camphretic  acid,  139 
Canada-balsam,  612 
Canarium,  147 
Candy,  715 
Cane  Sugar,  714 

„  varieties  of,  720 

Cane,  sweet,  715 
Canefice,  221 

Canella  alba  Murray,  19.  20,  73.  635 
Canellace^e,  73 
Cauellin,  75 
Canna  edulis  Ker,  634 
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Caniia  iudica  Kuiz  et  Pavon,  634 
Canna  Stirch,  633 
C'aniiabene,  549 
Cannabine^,  546 
Caunabis  indica  Lamarck,  546 

„       sativa  L.,  546 
Caxnace^,  629 
Cannelle  blanche,  73 

„      de  Cejlan,  519 
Capivi,  229 
Caprifoliace/E,  333 
Capsaicin,  455 
Capeicin,  454 
Capsicum  annuum  L.,  452 

fastigiatum  Blume,  452 
grossum  Willd.,  452 

longum  DC,  452 
minimum  Boxb.,  452 
Capsulae  Papaveris,  40 
Caqueta  Bark,  353 
Caramania  gum,  178 
Caraway,  304 
^  Cardamom,  643 

bastard,  649 

Bengal,  649 

Ceylon,  647 

cluster,  648 

Java,  650 

Korarima,  650 

Malabar,  643 

Nepal,  640 

round,  648 

Siam,  649 

xanthioid,  649 
Cai-damoms,  Aleppi,  646 
Cardamom um  majus,  650.  651 

„  siberiense,  21 

Carex  arenaria  L.,  730 
Caricse,  542 
Carmufellic  acid,  285 
Carobbe  di'  Giudea,  598 
Carolina  Pink  Root,  433 
Carony  Bivrk,  106 
Carrageen,  747 
Carthagena  Bark,  353 
Cjirum  Ajowan  Bentbam  et  Hooker, 

302 
Carum  Carvi  L.,  304 

„     Ridolfia  Bentb.,  328 
Carvene,  306 
Carvi,  304 
Carvol,  306.  329.  640 


it 


Caryophylli,  280 

„  festucae  vel  stipites,  286 

Caryophyllin,  285 
Caryophyllinic  acid,  285 
Caryophyllum  regium,  287 
Caryophyllus    aromaticus    Lamarck, 

280 
Caryota  urens  L.,  721 
Cascarilla  Bark,  561 
Cascarilla  del  Angostura,  106 
Cascarillin,  563 
Casse  ou  canefice,  221 
Casia,  222 

Cassia  acutifolia  Delile,  216 
alba,  73 

angustifolia  Vahl,  217 
Bark,  137.  527.  715  ^ 
brasiliana  Lamarck,  224 
buds,  533 
Fistula  L.,  221 
grandis  L.  iil.,  224 
lignea,  527.  530 
lignea  jamaicensis,  75 
moschata  Humb.  B.  et  K.,  224 
obovata  Colladon,  118 
oil  of,  2 
twigs,  533  ^-' 
„      vera  Bark,  530  ^ 
„       wood,  533 
Castor  Oil,  569 

„        „   Seeds,  567 
Catechin,  243.  337. 

„        in  Kino,  196.  199. 
Catechu,  240 

„       Areca-nut,  669 
black,  240 
Gambier,  335 
pale,  335 
pallidum,  335 
Pegu,  240 
Catechu-tannic  acid,  243 
Cathartic  acid,  243 
Cathartocarpus  Fistula  Persoon,  221 
Cathartogenic  acid,  219 
Catharto-raannite,  220 
Caulis  Dulcamarse,  450 

„     Tinospora;,  31 
Cayeune  Pepper,  452 
Cebadilla,  697 
Cedar  oil,  red,  628 
Cedrat,  essence  of,  128 
Cendal,  200 
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^Ceiitifolieiiroseu,  261 
Cephaolia  Ipecacuauha  RicharJ,  370 
Cerasiis  serotina  DC,  253 
Cerealin,  724 

Cetraria  islandicii  A  char.,  737 
Cetraric  acid,  73Ii 
Cetrarin,  739 
Cevadic  acid,  699 
Cevadilla,,697 
Ceyadilline,  699 
Cevadine,.699 
Ceylon  moss,  749 

Chaerophyllum  Authriscus  L.,  302 
Chamomile,  common,  384.  385 

flowers,  384 

german,  386 

roman,  384 
Chauvre  iiidieu,  546 
Charas,  550 

Chardinia  xerauthemoides  Desfout.,  250 
Chiismanthcra  Columba  Baiil.,  23 
Chaulmugra  Seed,  75 
Chavica  oflicinarum  Miquel,  582 

„        Boxburghii  Miq.,  582 
Chelbenah,  321 
Chelidonium  majus  L.,  3 
Ch6ne,  6corce  de,  503 
Cherry-laurel  Leaves,  254 
Chesteb,  234 
Chiendeut,  72!) 

„  gros,  730 

Chillies,  452 
China  bicoloraU,  359 
„      nova,  364.  561 
China  Root,  712 
Chinarinde,  338 
Chinasaure,  336 
Chinawurzel,  712 
Chinoidin,  359 
Chiuovic  acid,  335 
Chinovin,  336 
Chiratiu,  438 
Chiratogenin,  438 
Chiretta  or  Chirayta,  436 
Cholesterin,  420 

in  barley,  725 

in  ergot,  745 
Chondotlendron    tonientosum  Ruiz    et 

Pavon,  25 
„  tomentosuni,  stems  of, 

30 
Chondrus  crlspus,  747 
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Chondrus  mammillosus  Grev.,  749 
Chop-nut,  179 
Chren,  71 
Christmas  Rose,  1 
Clirysammic  acid,  689 
Chrysanthemum  Parthenium  Persoou, 

386.  518 
Chrysophau,  499 

„  in  Senna,  220 

Chrysophanic  acid,  499 
Chrysoretin,  220 
Chrysorhamnine,  158 
Chuen-lien,  4 
Churrus,  550 
Chusalonga,  591 
Cicuta  virosa  L.,  299.  332.  333 
Cigue,  feuilles  de,  301 

„     fruits  de,  299 
Cimicifuga  racemosa  Elliott,  15 
Cimicifugin,  16 

Cinchona,  acid  principles  of,  363 
alkaloids,  359 

estimation  of,  364 
proportion  in  bark, 
361 
Bark,  338 

„     chemical     compoeitiou 

of,    57 
„     commerce  in,  347 
„      pale,  352 
„      red,  353.  364 
,,      structure,  354 
„     yellow,  353 
Calisaya  Weddell,  340 
conspectus  of,  355 
cultivation  of,  348 
history  of,  341 
lancifolia  Mutis,  353 
magnifolia  Pavon,  364 
„         officinalis  Hooker,  340 
pitayeusis  Mutis,  353 
-red,  353 

succirubra  Pavon,  341 
works  relating  to,  367 
Cinchonicine,  359 
Cinchonidine,  361 
Cinch onine,  361 
Cincho-tannic  acid,  363 
Cinchovatine,  358 
Ciuene  or  Cyneue,  389 
Cinnamel'n,  203 
Ciuuamic  acid,  526 
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Oiimamic  acid  io  Bals.  Peru  v.,  208 

Tolut.,  204 
in  benzoin,  408 
aldehyde,  526 
Cinnaniodeudrou  cortioosum  Miers,  19 
CinnamoDium,  Burmanni  Blume,  528 

Camphora  Nees,  510 
Cassia,  528 

iner8Reinwardt,528.533 
obtusifolium  Nees,  528 
pauciflorum  Nees,  528 
Tamala  Nees,  528 
„  zeylanicum  Breyne,  51U 

Cinnamon,  519 

Chinese,  530 
chips,  524 
leaf,  oil  of,  529 
oil  of,  526 
root,  oil  of,  52;) 
Cinnamon  Bark  (Bahamas),  73 
Cinnamylic  cinnamate,  274 
Cipo  de  cobras,  27 
Cirifole,  130 
Cissampelos  Pareiiu,  29 
Cistus  creticus  L.,  141 
Cistus  ladaniferus  L.,  4iU 
Citric  acid,  116 
Citridic  acid,  1 1 
Citron,  114  y 
Citronella  Oil,  726 
Citronellol,  727 

Citrullus  Colocynthis  Schrader,  295 
Citrus  Aurantium  L.,  124    -f 

Bergamia  Risso  et  Poiteau,  121 
Bigaradia  Duhamel,  124 
decumana  L.,  117 
Limonum  Bisso,  114.  118 
medica  L.,  114.  128 
„      vulgaris  Bisso,  124.  126 
Claviceps  purpurea  Tulasne,  740 
ClematiH  Vitalba  L.,  29 
Clous  de  girofles,  280  \ 
Clove  bark,  285 
V  Clove  Leaves,  286 
„      Stalks,  286 
Cloves,  280  ^ 

„      Mother,  286 
oil  of,  284 
Royal,  287 
Cniquier,  211 
Cocca  gnidia,  540 
Cocculus  Chondodeudrou  DC.,  25 
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Cocculus  cordifolius  DC,  33 
indicus,  31 
palmatus  DC,  23 
Cochlearia  Armoracia  L.,  71 
Cocos  nucifera  L.,  721 
Codamine,  59 
Codagam,  297 
Codeine,  42.  58.  59.  62 
Cohosh,  15 

Coing,  semences  de,  269 
Col,  329 
Colchiceln,  702 
Colchicin,  702 
Colchicum  autumnale  L.,  699 

„         other  species,  701 

„         Seed,  702 
Colchique,  bulbe  de,  699 

„         semence  de,  702 
Colocynth,  295 
ColocyntheXn,  296 
Colocynthin,  296 
Colocynthitin,  296 
Colombo  Root,  23 
Colophonia  mauritiana  DC,  152 
Colophony,  607 
Coloquinte,  295 
Coloquintida,  295 
Columba-Bitter,  25 
Columbian  Bark,  353 
Columbic  acid,  25 
Columbia,  25 
Colutea  aborescens  L.,  221 
Comenic  acid,  58 

COMPOSITiE,  380 

Concombre  purgatif  ou  sauvage,  292 

Conglutin  247 

Conhydi-ine,  300 

Conia  or  Conine,  300 

Conifers,  604 

Coniferin,  659 

Conine,  300 

Conium  maculatum  L.,  299.  301 

Couquinine,  360 

CONVOLVULACKJE,  438 

Convolvulic  acid,  445 

Convolvulin,  445 

Convolvulinol,  445 

Convolvulinolic  acid,  446 

Convolvulus  Nil  L.,  448 

Purga  Weuderoth,  443 
Scammonia  L.,  438 

Conylene,  300 
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Copahu,  227 

Copaiba  or  C-opaiva,  227 

Copaifera  bijuga  Hayne,  228 

cordifolia  Hayne,  228 
coriacea  Martins,  228 
glabra  Vogel,  228 
guiaDensis  Desfont.,  227 
Jacquini  Deaf  out.,  227 
Jussieui  Hayne,  228 
Langsdorffii  Deafont,  228 
„         laxa  Ha3rne,  228 

raultijuga  Hayne,  228 
nitida  Hayne,  228 
officinalis  L.,  227 
Sellowii  Hayne,  228 
Copaivic  acid,  231 
Copalchi  Bark,  564 
Coptis  Root,  3 

„     Teeta  Wall,  3 
„      trifolia  Salisb.,  6 
Coque  du  Levant,  31 
Coquelicot,  39 
Cordiceps,  743 
Cordyliceps,  743 
Corail  des  jardius,  452 
Coriander,  329 
Coriandrum  sativum  L.,  329 
Coriaria  niyrtifolia  L.,  221 
Cormus  Colchici,  699 
Cortex  Alstoniae,  421 

Angosturae,  106 
Aurantii,  124 
AzjidirachtiP,  154 
Berberidis,  34 
Bibiru,  535 
Canellae  albae,  73 
Cascarillae,  501 
Cassiae  lig^ese,  527 
Chinae,  338 
Cinchonae,  338 
Cinnamomi,  510 
„       Cuspariie,  106 
„       Eleutheriie,  561 

Granati  fructus,  289 
Granati  radicis,  290 
Laricis,  611 
Limonis,  1 16 
Magellanicus,  17 
Margosae,  154 
Mezerei,  540 
Mudar,  424 
Nectandra*,  535 
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Cortex  Olibani,  273 

„      Peruvianas,  338 
Pnini  serotinae,  253 
Quercus,  593 
Sassafras,  538 
Soymidae,  156 

„      Swieteniae,  156 

„      Thymiamatis,  273.  276 

„       Ulmi,  556 

„      fulvae,  557 
Winteranus,  17 
Costus,  35.  382.  503.  520.  523 

„       corticosus,  73 

„       dulcis,  73 

„      root,  383« 
Cotamine,  58 
Cotoneaster    nummularia     Fischer    et 

Meyer,  415 
Couch  Grass,  729 
Cowberry,  402. 
Cowhage,  189 
Cow-itch,  190 
Crau  de  Bretagne,  71 
Cratfieva  Marmelos  L.,  129 
Creyat  or  Kariyat,  472 
Crinum  asiaticum  Herbert,  693 

„       toxicarium  Roxb.,  693 
Crocetin,  667 
Crocin,  667 
Crocus,  663 

„       sativus  L.,  663 
Crotou  Cascarilla  Bennett,  562 

,,      Draco  Scblechteudal,  676 

„      Eluteria  Bennett,  561 

„      lueidus  L.,  564 

,,      niveus  Jacquin,  564 

„      oblongifolius  Roxb.,  567 

„      Oil,  566 

„      Pavanje  Hamilton,  567 

,,      pliilippensis  Lamarck,  572 

,.      polyandrua  Roxb.,  567 

„      Pseudo-China  Schl,  564 

„      Seeds,  565 

„      Tiglium  L.,  565 
Crotonic  acid,  566 
Crotonol,  566 
Crown  Bark,  352 
Crucifer^^  64 
Cryptopine,  59.  63 
Cubeba  caniua  Miq.,  588 
Clusii  Miq.,  589 
crassipes  Miq.,  588 
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Cubeba  Lowong,  Miq.,  588 
„       officinalis  Miq.,  587 
„       Wallichii  Miq.,  588 
Cubebae,  584 
Cubebic  acid,  587 
Cubebin,  587 
Cubebs,  582.  635 

african,  689 
camphor,  587 
Cucumber,  squirting  or  wild,  292 
Cucumis  Colocynthis  L.,  295 

Hardwickii  Royle,  297 
Prophetarum  L.,  294 
Pseudo-colocjmthis  Royle,  297 
trigonus  Boxb.,  297 

CuCURBlTACEiE,  292 

Cumic  acid,  332 
Cumin,  305.  331 

„       armenian,  305 

„       romau,  331 
Cumiualdehyde,  332 
Cumiuol,  332 

Cumiuum  Cyminum  L.,  331 
Cummin  seeds,  331.  635 

CuPULIFERiK,  593 

Curcuma  angustifolia  Boxb.,  634 

leucorrhiza  Roxb.,  634 

longa  L.,  638 

starch,  634 
Curcumin,  640 
Cusconine,  359 
Cuscus  Grass,  728  v' 
Cusparia  Bark,  106 

„        trifoliata  Engler,  106 
Cusparin,  107 
Cusso  or  Koso,  256 
Cutch,  240 

Cydonia  vulgjiris  Persoon,  269 
Cymene  or  Cymol  from  ajowan,  304 
from  alantcam[)hor,  381 

„     camphor,  515 

„     cumin,  333 

„     santonica,  389 

„     thyme,  488 
Cynanchum  Argel  Hayne,  220 

„  Vincetoxicum  B .  Brown,  97 

Cvnanchol,  3!)8 
Cyuene  or  Cinene,  389 
Cynips  Gallu?  tiuctorite  Oliv,,  506 
Cynodon  Dactylon  Pers.,  729.  730 
Cynorrhodon,  268 
Cynosbata,  268 
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Cypripedium  pubescens  Willd.,  79.  593 
Cytisine,  172 

Cytisus  Laburnum  L.,  1 72 
,,       scoparius  Link,  170 

Dsemonorhops  Draco  Martins,  672 
Dalleiochiue,  360 
Dandelion  Boot,  392 
Daphne  Gnidiura  L.,  542 

„       Laureola  L.,  541 

„       Mezereum  L.,  540 
Daphnetin,  541 
Daphnin,  541 
Date,  Indian,  225 
Datura  alba  Nees,  462 

„       fastuosa  L.,  459,  462 

„       Stramonium  L.,  459 

„       Tatula  L.,  460 
Daturine,  461 
Delphinine  or  Delphine,  7 
Delphinium  Staphisagria  L.,  5 
DelphirioYdine,  7 
Delphisine,  7 
Dhak,  197 
Dhak  Tree,  107 
Diagrydion,  439 

Dicypellium  caryophyllatum  Nees,  285 
Digital6in,  472 
Digitalin,  470 
Digitalis  purpurea  L.,  409 
Digitoxin,  471 
Dill,  327 
Diospyros  Embryopteris  Persoon,  403 

„        virginiana  L.,  403 
Diplolepis  Gallai  tinctoriaj  Latreille,  596 
Diplotaxis  erucoides  DC,  65 

DlPTEROCARPE^  88 

Dipterocarpus  alatus  Boxb.,  88 

gracilis  Blume,  88 
hispidus  Thwaites,  88 
incanus  Boxb.,  88 
indicuR  Beddome,  88 
Iffivis  Ham.,  88 
littoralis  Bl.,  88 
retusus  Bl.,  88 
Spanoghei  Bl.,  88 
triner\'is  Bl.,  88 
tubercuLitus  Boxb.,  243 
turbiuatus  Giirtn.,  88 
„  zeylanicus  Thw.,  88 

Diss,  747 

Dita  bark,  421 
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Ditalue,  422 
DithiD,  140 
Dog  rose,  268 
Dog's  Grass,  729 
Dolichos  pruriens  L.,  189 
Dorema  Ammoniacum  Don,  313.  324 
„       Aucheri  Boissier,  325 
,y       robustum  Loftus,  325 
Douce-am^rey  450 
Dracaena  Draco  L.,  672 

„        Ombet  Kot8chy,.675 
„        schizaDtha  Baker,  675 
Drachenblut,  672 
Draconyl,  674 
Dracyl,  675 
Dragon's  Blood,  137 

Canary  Islands,  675 
drop,  675 
lump,  673 
„    reed,  673 
„    Socotra,  675 
Drimia  ciliaris  Jacq.,  693 
Drimys  Winteri  Forster,  17 
Droga  amara,  472 
Dryandra  cordata  Thunb.,  91 
Dryobalauops  aromatica  Gartner,  229. 

516 
Dulcamara,  450 
Dulcamarine,  451 

Eartb-uut  Oil,  186 

EBENACEiB,  403 

Ecballine,  294 

Ecballium  Elaterium  Richard,  292 
Ecboline,  745 
Echicaoutchin,  422 
■  Echicerin,  398.  422 
Echinus  philippinensis  Baillon,  572 
Echites  scholaris  L.,  421 
Echitin,  422 
Ecorce  de  Winter,  17 
Eibischwurzel,  92 
Eichenriude,  593 
Ein  or  Eugben,  243 
Eisenhut,  8 

'ElrnB  guineeusis  Jacquin,  194 
Elteococca  Vernicia  Sprgl.,  91 
ElaKdic  acid,  187.  475 
Elaphrium,  147 
Elateric  acid,  294 
Elateride,  294 
Elaterin,  294 
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Elaterium  Fruit,  292 
Elder  Flowers,  333 
Elecampane,  380 
Eleme,  544 
Elemi,  147 

„      african,  152 
„      brazilian,  152 
„      Mauritius,  152 
mexican,  152 
oriental,  135.  152 
Vera  Cruz,  152 
Elemic  acid,  151 
Elettaria  Cardamomum  Maton,  643 

„       major  Smith,  644 
Eleusine  coracana  Gartner,  241 
Eleuthera  Bark,  561 
Ellagic  acid,  291 
E116bore  blanc,  693 

„      noir,  1 
Elm  Bark,  556 

sUppery,  557 
Embryopteris  glutinifera  Boxb.,  403 
Embelia  Bibes  Burmann,  581 
Emetine,  374 
Emodin,  499 

Empleurum  serrulatum  Ait.,  110 
Emulsin,  247 
Encens,  133 

Enckea  reticulata  Miq.,  114 
Euhsemon,  147.  148 
Entershah,  267 
Enzianwurzel,  434 
Eosin,  323 
Epacris,  402 
Equisetic  acid,  1 1 
Erdnussol,  186 
Ergot  of  diss,  747 
oat,  747 
rye,  740  [ 
„       wheat,  746 
Ergota,  740 
Ergotine,  745 

ERICACKiE,  401 

Ericinol,  402 

Ericolin,  402 

Erucic  acid,  67,  160 

Erucin,  70 

Erythroretin,  499 

Esenbeckia  febrifuga  Martins,  107 

Eser6  Nut,  191 

Eserine,  193 

Essigrosenbiatter,  259 
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Eucalyptus  citriodora  Hooker,  199 
corymbosa  Smith,  199 
gigantea  Hooker,  199 
globulus  Labill.,  280.  333 
Eino,  199 
Manna,  417 
Oil,  280 

obliqua  L'H6r.,  199 
oleosa  F.  Muller,  280 
resinifera  Smith,  195 
rostrata  Schlechtenrl.,  190 
„         viminalis  LabilL,  417 

Eugenia  caryophyllata  Thunberg,  280 
„        Pimenta  DC,  287 

Eugenic  acid,  284 

„  „    in  Canella,  75 

Eugeniu,  285 

Eugenol,  75.  284.  319.  627.  659 

Eugetic  acid,  319 

Eulophia  yielding  Salep,  655 

Eupatorium  glutinoeum  Lamck.,  591 

Euphorbia  resinifera  Berg,  558 

Euphorbic  acid,  560 

EupnoRBiACEj;:,  558 

Euphorbium,  558 

Euphorbon,  398,  560 

Euryaugium  Sumbul  Eaufim.,  312 

Evodia  febrifuga  St.  Hilaire,  107 

Exacum,  438 

Exogonium  Purga  Beutham,  443 

Extractum  Glycyrrhizee,  183 
„         Uncariae,  335 

Faba  Calabarica,  191 
„     Physostigmatis,  191 
„     Sancti  Ignatii,  431 
Fagus  silvatica,  tar  of,  (J23 
Farnwui-zel,  733 
Feigen,  542 
Fenchel,  301^ 
Fennel,  308 

bitter,  309 

german,  309 

indian,  309 

oils  of,  310 

roman,  309 

saxon,  309 

sweet,  308 

wild,  309 
Fenouil,  308 
Fenugreek,  172 
Fern  Root,  733 


»» 


Feronia  Elephantum  Correa,  131.  239 

„       gum,  239 
Ferreirea  spectabilis  Allemao,  81 
Ferula  alliacea  Boissier,  320 

„     Asafoetida    Boissier  et    Buhse, 
320 
Asafoetida  L.,  314 
erubescens  Boiss.,  321 
galbaniflua  Boiss.  et  Buhse,  321 
Narthex  Boiss.,  314 
rubricaulis  Boiss.,  321 
„      Scorodosma  Benth.  et  Hkr.,  314 
Sumbul  Hooker,  312 
teterrima  Karelin  et  Kiril.,  320 
tingitaoa  L.,  327 
Ferulago  galbanifera  Koch,  320 
Ferulaic  acid,  319 
Festucse  Caryophylli,  286 
F^ve  de  Calabar,  191 

„       Saint  Ignace,  431 
Feverfew,  386 
Fichtenharz,  616 
Fichtentheer,  619 
Ficus  Carica  L.,  542 
Figs,  542 
FiLicES,  733 
Filicic  acid,  735 
Filixolic  acid,  735 
Filixolin,  735 
Filix-red,  735 
Filosmylic  acid,  735 
Fiugerhutblatter,  469 
Fir,  Balsam  or  balm  of  Gileod,  012 
„    Norway  Spruce,  616 
„    Silver,  615 
Flachssamen,  97 
Flag,  blue,  660 
„    root,  sweet,  676 
„    yellow,  678 
Flax  Seed,  97 
Fliederblumen,  333 
Flores  Anthemidis,  384 
Amicae,  390 
Cassaei,  533 
„     Chamomilln^  roraana%  384 
„     Cinee,  387 
Koso,  256 
Lavandulae,  476 
Rhoeadoe,  39 
Rosse  incamatae,  261 
pallidee,  261 
rubne,  259 
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Flores  Saxnbud,  333 

„      Stoechados,  479 
Floride^,  747.  749 
Foeniculum  capillaceum  Gilibert, 
dulce  DC.,  308 
Paumorium  DC.,  309 
siueuse,  22 
vulgare  Gartner,  308 
Foeuum  Camelorum,  728  ^ 
Foemim  graecum,  172 
Fofal,  669 
Folia  Aconiti,  1 1 
„     Belladonnse,  458 
„     Buchu,  108 
„     Conii,  301 
„     Daturae  albae,  462 
,,     DigiUlis,  469 
y,     Hyoscyami,  463 
„     Indi,  r»33 
„    Jaborandi,  113 
,,     Lauro-cerasi,  254 
„     Malabathri,  533 
„     Matico,  589 
„     Pilocarpi,  113 
„     Sennae,  216 
„     Tabaci,  466 
„     Tylophorae,  427 
„     Uvae  Ursi,  401 
Foors  Parsley,  302 
Foug^re  m&le,  733 
Foxglove  Leaves,  469 
Frankiuceuse,  133 

„  common,  6(KS 

Fraxetiu,  413 
Fraxin,  413 

Fraxinus  Bungeana  DC,  409 
excelsior  L.,  40 J 
Oruus  L.,  409 
Fructjs  Ajowan,  302 
Anethi,  327 
Anisi,  310 

„      stellati,  20 
Belae,  129 
Capsici,  4.*) 2 
Cardamomi,  643 
Caricic,  542 
Carui,  304 
Cassis  fistulas,  221 
Cocculi,  31 
Colocynthidis,  2!)5 
Conii,  299 
Coriandri,  329 
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Fnictus  Cubebae,  584 
Cumini,  331 
Diospyri,  403 
Ecballii,  292 
Elaterii,  292 
Fceniculi,  308 
„       Hibisci,  94 
.,      Juniperi,  624 
„       Limonis,  114 
Mori,  544 
Papaveris,  40 
Pimentae,  287 
Piperis  longi,  582 
„       nigri,  576 
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Pruni,  251 
„       Rhamni,  157 
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Rosae  caninae,  268 
Fu,  377 

Fucus  axnylaceus,  749 
crispus  L.,  747 
hibemicus,  747 
Fucosol,  748 
Fungi,  740 
Fuh-ling,  714 

Fusanus  spicatus  Br.,  599.  601 
Fuscosclerotinic  acid,  745 
\^  Fusti,  286 

GoeiJinic  acid,  187 
Gaiac,  bois  de,  100 

„       resiue,  103 
GiUanga  major,  643 
„        minor,  67 1 
Galangal,  641 

„         greater,  643 
Galbanum,  320 
Galbuli  Jiinii>eri,  (»24 
Galgant,  651 
Galipea  Cusparia  St.  Hil.,  106 

„       olVu'inali.s  Hancock,  106 
Galipot  or  Kirnis,  6o7 
Gallae  chinenses,  Kw 

,,      halepenses,  595 

„     japonicae,  1(57 
(ialliipfel,  r)95 
Galle  d'Alep,  1.  595 
Gjdlic  acid  from  galls,  169.  597 
Gallo-tanic  acid,  169.  597 
Galls,  Alep|M»,  595 

„       blue,  WJij 

„      Bokhara,  598 

„      Chinese,  n>7 
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Galls,  green,  596 

Japanese,  167 
oak,  595 

Pistacia,  165.  598 
Tamarisk,  598 
turkey,  595 
white,  596 
Gambier,  335 
Gamboge,  83 
Ganja,  548 

Garcinia  indica  Choisy,  86 
Morella  Desr.,  83 
pictoria  Eoxb.,  83 
,,        purpurea  Roxb.,  86 
„        travaucoria  Bedd.,  86 
Garou,  542 
Gayac,  bois  de,  100 

„      r6sine  de,  103 
Gaz  Alefi,  415 

-anjabiu,  414 
Khonsari,  415 
Gaultheria  procumbeus  L.,  402 
Gelbwurzel,  638 
Gelose,  750 
Gelsemium  nitidum  Mich.,  541 

„  sempervirens  Ait,  541 

Genet  k  balais,  170 
Geui^vre,  624 
Genista,  170 
Gentian-bitter,  435 
„       Root,  434 
Gentiana  Catesbsei  Walter,  436 
Chirayita  Roxb.,  436 
lutea  L.,  434 
panuonica  Scopoli,  436 
punctata  L.,  436 
purpurea  L.,  436 
Sapouaria  L.,  436 
Gentian EiE,  434 
Grentianic  acid,  435 
Gentianiu,  435 
Gentiogeuin,  435 
Gentiopicriu,  435 
Geranium  Oil,  267.  726.  728 
Gergelim,  474 
Germer,  693 
Gerate,  722 

Geum  urbanum  L.,  390.  391 
Gewlirznelken,  280 
Ghittaiemou,  83 
Giftlattich,  395 
Gigartina  acicularis  Lamour.,  749 
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Gigartina  mammillosa  J.  Agardh,  749 
Gigambo,  94 
Gingeli  Oil,  473 
Gingembre,  636 
Gioger,  635 

„      grass  oil,  726 
Gingili  OU,  473 
Ginseng,  American,  7.) 
Girofles,  280 

„        griffes  de,  286 
Gizeis,  Gizi,  222 
GlanduUe  Humuli,  554 

„  Rottlene,  562 

Glycyrretin,  181.  182 
Glycyrrhiza  echinata  L.,  179 

glabra  L.,  179.  183 
glandulifera     Waldst.     et 
Kit.,  179 
Glycyrrhizin,  181 
Gnoscopiue,  59 
Gombo,  94 
Gomme  arabique,  233 

„       Gutte,  83 
Goolwail,  33 
Goudron  v6g6tal,  619 
Gracillaria  confer voides  Grev.,  749 

„  lichenoides  Grev.,  749 

Grahe's  test,  336 
Grains,  Guinea,  651 

„      of  Paradise,  651 
Graiucs  des  Moluques,  565 

„       de  Tilly,  565 
Graminr£,  714 
Grana  Paradlsi,  651 
Granate^,  289 
Granatin,  565 
Granatin,  291 
Granatschalen,  289 
Grauatwurzelrinde,  290 
Granulose,  631 
Grass,  Couch,  729 

Dog's,  729 

Lemon,  725 

Oil,  indian,  725 

Oil  of  Nimar,  726 

Quitch,  729 
Graswurzel,  729 
Greenheart  Bark,  535 
Grenades  6corce  de,  289 
Grenadier,  ecorce  de  racine  de,  290 
Grieswurzel,  25 
Ground-nut  Oil,  186 
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Guaiac  Beta-resin,  105 
Guaiac-yellow,  105 
Goiacene,  105 
Guaicic  acid,  105 
Guaiacol,  105 
Guaiaconic  acid,  104 
Guaiacum  officinale  L.,  100.  103 
„        Resin,  103 
„        sanctum  L.,  100 
„        Wood,  100 
Gnaiakharz,  103 
Guaiakholz,  100 
Guaiaretic  acid,  104 
Guaiol,  105 
Guaza,  548 

Guilandina  Bonducella  L.,  21 1 
Guimauve,  92 
Guinea  Grains,  651 
„      Pepper,  452 
Gula,  715 
Gulancha,  33 
Gule-pistah,  598 
Gum  Arabic,  233 

„    Australian,  237 

„    Barbary,  237 

„    Bassora,  239 

„    Benjamin,  403 

„    Cape,  237 

„     Caramania,  178 

„     East  India,  237 

„     Feronia,  239 

„     flooded,  199 

„     Gedda,  236 

„     Hog,  178 

„     Jiddah,  236 

„     Mesquite,  239 

„     Mogador,  237 

„     Morocco,  237 

„     Mosul,  178 

„     red,  199 

„     Senegal,  236 

„     Suakin,  235.  237 

„    Talca  or  Talha,  234 

„     Thus,  608 

,,     Tragacanth,  174 

„    Wattle,  237 

„     white,  199 
Gummi  Acaciae,  233 

„       arabicum,  233 
Gummigutt,  83 
Gunimis  acanthinum,  234 
„         Sennaar,  236 


Guragi,  650 

Gurjun  Balsam,  88 

Gurjnnic  acid,  90 

Gutti,  83 

guttifeile,  83 

Gtmnosperms,  604 

Gynocardia  odorata  R.  Brown,  75 

Habaghadi,  140.  145 

Haematein,  214 

Hseraatoxylin,  214 

Haematoxylon  campechianum  L.,  213 

Hagebutten,  268 

Hagenia  abyssiuica  Willd.,  25G 

Hagenic  acid,  258 

HAMAMELIDEiE,  271 

Hanfkraut,  546 

Hard  wick  ia  pinnata  Roxb.,  232 
Hartsthorn,  157 
Hashab,  233.  235 
Hashish,  548 
Hawkbit,  394 

Hedeoma  pulegioides  Pers.,  486 
Helenin,  381 
Hellebore,  black,  1 
„  white,  693 

„  american,  695 

Heil,  650 
HelleboreXn,  3 
Helleboresin,  2 
Helleboretin,  3 
Helleboriu,  2 
Helleborus  foetidus  L.,  2 
niger  L.,  1 
orientalis  Lam.,  1 
purpurascena     Waldst.     et 

Kit,  2 
viridis  L.,  2.  3.  695 
Helonias  frigida  Lindley,  695 
H6niatiue,  214 

Hemidesmus  indicus  R.  Brown,  423 
Hemlock  fruits,  299 
„        leaves,  301 
Hemlock  Spruce,  612 
Hemp,  Indiau,  546 
Henbane  leiives,  463 
Herabol,  140.  146 
Herapathite,  360 
Herba  Aconiti,  11 

Andrographidis,  472 
Anthos,  488 
„      Cannabis,  546 
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Herba  Chiratx,  436 

,,       Hydrocotrles,  S97 

„      Lactnue,  31)5 

„      Lobelbe,  399 
Matico,  6S9 

.,       Mentlue  piperiUe,  481 

„       Mentha  viridia,  479 

„■       Nicotiame,  468 

,,       fieiiiculBriii,  6 

.,       Pulegii,  4m 

„       Rosmaritii,  46'* 

„      Sabiiue,  62fl 

„       SchreDanthi  a.  Sqaiunnthi, 

„       Scoparii,  170 

„      Stnunooii,  459 

„       Thymi  vulgaris,  487 
Utrmodactj-lua,  701 
Herva  de  Noasa  Seiihora,  27 
Hesperetic  acid,  117 
HesperetJD,  116 
HeaperidiD,  116;  126 
Heienmeh),  731 
Hibiacua  eaculentus  L.,  94 
Hill  colocynth.  997 
Hiltit,  316 
Hiitg,  318 
Hingra,  319 
Hips,  268 
Hodthai,  146 
Hog  gum,  178 
Holoua  sai!cliai".itiiB  L.,  721 
HoluaderblUthe,  333 
Holzllieer  619 
Hopfen  551 
Hopfeubiltersaure,  &55 
Hopfeadriiaeii,  554 
Hopfenstaitb,  554 
Hopa,  551 
Horde!  nic  acid,  725 
Hordenm  decotticatani,  722 

,,  dialicliura  L. 

„  perlatum,  7i 

Homboat,  74.  157 
Horse-red  isb,  71 
Hoiiblon,  551 
Hnile  d'Aracliidea,  180 

„      de  Cade,  623 

„      d'eafer,  419 

,.     ferment^,  419 

„      d'Olivea,  417 

„     Ummante,  419 
Ililllift,  173 


Humulna  Lupulua  L.,  551 

Humnlolaniiic  acid,  553 

Hwang-lieo,  4 

Hydnocarpiia  inebriaiia  Vahl,  77 
,,  odorata  Lindley,  75 

,,  venenata  GiirtDer,  76 

Wigbtiaua  Blume,  76 

Hjdrocotarnioe,  69 

Hydrocotyle  aaiatica  L.,  297 

„  rotundifolia  Boib.,  298 

„  vnlgaria  L.,  298 

Hydrocyaaic  acid,  249.  250.  2-j.'i 

Hydrokinone,  401 

IlyosciDe,  465 

Hyoscicic  acid,  46!^ 

Hyoacyamine,  464 

HyoBcyamuB  albns  L.,  463.  465 
„  iasaDUB  Stocks,  466 

„  niger  L.,  204.  463 

Hypogaeic  acid,  187 

Hypopicrotoiic  acid,  33 

Ibisclia,  92 

Iceland  Mosa,  737 

Icica  Abilo  Blanco,  147 
„     altisaima  Aublet,  152 
„    Caranna  Humb.  B.  et  K.,  152 
.,    gnianeDsia  Aiibl,  152 
„    heptapbylln  Aiibl.,  162 
„    heterophylla  DC.,  152 
„     Icicariba  1)C.,  152 
„     various  apeciea,  147 

Idriajagbi,  267.  728 

Igaauric  acid,  433 

Iguuriue,  430 

Ignatiana  philippiiiica  Loureim,  431 
;       Igiiatius  BeaUB,  431 
;       Ilacbi,  644 

Illicium  aniaatum  Loureiro,  20 
11       r'^lipinaum  Siebold,  20 

Ii,ii-;i;,tn  K<,i,i-ii  B   tie  B.,  336 

Iroperntoria  Oatrathium  L.,  10 

ludian  Bael,  129 
„      Hemp,  546 
i  „      Pink  Boot,  433 

„      Poke,  695 

iDdravaruni,  295 
I       Ingwer,  635 

Inimboja,  211 

luodte.  394.  472 

IquU  Helenioiu  L.,  380 
I      Inulin,  382 
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Inulin,  from  Araica,  391 

,y         „    Taraxacum,  394 
Inulold,  382 
lonidium,  375,  382 
Ip6ca  sauvage,  427 
Ipecacuanha,  370 

Carthageiia,  373 
ludian,  427 
New  Granada,  373 
striated,  376 
„  undulated,  376 

Ipecacuanhic  acid,  374 
Ipomoea  dissecta  Willd.,  251 
Jalapa  Pursh,  441 
orizabensis  Ledanois,  446 
Purga  Hayne,  443 
„        simulana  Hanbury,  447 
Ipomceic  acid,  446 
Iridaceje,  660 
Iris  florentina  L.,  660 
„    germanica  L.,  660 
„    nepalensis  Wall.,  663 
„    pallida  Lamarck,  660 
„    Pseudacorus  L.,  678 
Irlandisches  Moos,  747 
Ishpingo,  533 
Islandisches  Moos,  737 
Isuvitinic  acid,  85 
Isobutyric  acid,  391 
Isolusin,  79 
Ispaghul  Seeds,  490 

Jaborandi,  113.  114 
Jadvar,  14 
Jaffua  moss,  749 
Jaggery,  720 
Jalap,  443 

,,      fusiform,  light  or  male,  446 

,,      resin  of,  445 

,,      stalks  or  tops,  446 

,,      Tampico,  447 

„      Vera  Cruz,  446 

„      woody,  446 
Jalapin,  445 

of  Mayer,  447 
in  scammony,  441 
Jamaica  pepper,  287 

„        Winter's  Bark,  75 
Jateorhiza  palmata  Miers,  23 
Jernang,  673 
Jervic  acid,  695 
Jervine,  694.  696 
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Jeukbol,  672 

JinjUi  Oil,  473 

Ju-siang,  137 

Juckborsten,  189 

Juncus  odoratus,  728 

Juniper  Berries,  624 
„       Tar,  523 

Juniperus  communis  L.,  624 
nana  Willd.,  625 
Oxycedrus  L.,  623 
phoenicea  L.,  628 
Sabina  L.,  626 
virginiana  L.,  628 

Jusquiame,  463 

Justicia  paniculata  Burmanu,  472 


Kaddigbeeren,  624 
Kakul,  234 
Kaladana,  448 
Kalmia  latifolia  L.,  402 
Kalmus,  676 
Kalumb,  24 
Kalumbawurzel,  23 
Kamala  or  Elamela,  572 
Kamalin,  575 
Kamanan,  403 
Kami,  234 
Kamillen,  386 
Kaminan,  403 
Kampferid,  643 
Kanbil,  572 
Kand,  715 

Kandahari  Hing,  317 
Kaneel,  519 
Kapi-Kachchu,  190 
Kapila  or  Kapila-podi,  572 
Karawya,  305 
Kariyat  or  Creyat,  472 
Karroodoorn,  237 
Kasia,  222 

Kat  or  Kut,  241.  242 
Kayu-puti  Oil,  277 
Keersal,  244 
Kentrosporium,  743 
Kesso,  380 
Khulakhudi,  297 
Kikar,  234 
Kinbil,  572.  573 
Kinic  acid,  363.  402,  695 
Einnah,  321 
Kino,  194 
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Kino,  African,  198 
yj      AustraliftD,  198 
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Bengal,  197 

Botany  Bay,  198 

Butea,  197 

East  Indian,  194 

Eucaljrptus,  199 

Gambia,  198 

Palas  or  Pulas,  197 
Kinoln,  197.  199 
Kinone,  363.  402 
Kino-red,  196 
Kino-tannic  Acid,  196 
Kirata-tikta,  436 
Kirschlorbeerblatter,  254 
Kiwanch,  190 
Klatschrosen,  39 
Knorpeltang,  747 
Kokkelskbrner,  31 
Kokum  Butter,  86 
Korarima,  650 
Eordofan-Gummi,  233 
Eoriander,  329 
Eoeala;  259 
Kosin,  258 

Koso,  Kosso,  Eousso,  256 
Kostus,  383 

Krameria  argentea  Martins,  81 
.,        cistoidea  Hooker,  80 
grandifolia  Berg,  82 
Ixina  Triana,  82 
secundiflora  DC,  82 
tomentosa  St  Hilaire,  82 
„        triandra  Buiz  et  Par.,  79 
Krenai,  71 

Kreuzdombeeren,  157 
Kreuzkiimmel,  331 
Kiimmel,  304 

„        langer  oder  r5mischer,  331 
Kunkuma,  664 
Kurkuma,  638 
Kustumburu,  329 
Kut  or  Kat,  241.  242 
Kutakan,  297 
Kypbi,  141.  172 

Labiate  476 

Laburuine,  172 

Lactuca  altissima  Bieberst.,  396 
capitata  DC,  396 
elongata  Mlihienbk.,  396 
sativa  L.,  396 
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Lactuca -Scariola,  395 

„       virosa,  395.  306 
Lactucarium,  396 
Lactucerin,  398 
Lactucic  acid,  398 
Lactucin,  398 
Lactucone,  398 
Lactncopicrin,  398 
Ladanum,  141 
Laevulinic  acid,  748 
Laitue  vireuse,  395 
Lakriz,  179.  183 
L{ikrizwurzel,  179 
Lalang  grass,  336 
Lanthopine,  59 
Larch  Bark,  611 

„     Turpentine,  609 
Larix  europsea  DC,  609.  611 
„     sibirica  Ledet>oilr,  619 
Larixin,  61 1 
Larixinic  acid,  611 
Laser,  315 
Laudanine,  59 
Laudanosine,  59 
Laurace^  510 
Laurel  oil,  540 
Laurel,  common,  254 
Laurier-cerise,  254 
Laurocerasin,  255 
Laurus  Camphora  L.,  510 

„      Cubeba  Loureiro,  588 

„       Sassafras  L.,  537 
Lausesamen,  5.  697 
Lavandula  lanata  Boissier,  479 
Lavandula  Spica  DC,  478 
Stoechas  L.,  479 
vera  DC,  476 
Lavanga,  281 
Lavendelblumen,  476 
Lavender  Flowers,  476 

„        oil  of,  478 
Lawsonia  alba  Lam.,  305 
Jjedebouria  hyacinthina  Roth,  693 

LEOUMINOSiR,  170 

Leinsamen,  97 
Lemon,  114 

essence  of,  1 18 

grass,  725 
Leontodon  hispidus  L.,  394 

„         Taraxacum  L.,  392 
Leontodonium,  394 
Lerp,  417 
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Lettuce,  garden,  396 
Opium,  399 
prickly,  396 
Leu-Bung-kwo,  432 
Lewa,  51 

Liaue  k  r^glisse,  188 
Lichen  islandicus,  737 

„       starch,  739 
LiCHENBS,  737 

Lichenic  acid,  739 
Lichenin,  739 
Licheno-stearic  acid,  739 
Lignum  AloSs,  681 

Brasile,  216 

campechianum,  213 

floridum,  537 

Guaiaci,  100 

Haematoxyli,  213 

Pterocarpi,  199 
„       Qtiassiae,  131 
„       sanctum,  100 

Santali,  599 

santalinum  mbrum,  199 
„       Sassafras,  537 
„       Vitfie,  100 
LiLiACKS,  679 
Limbu,  115 
Limon,  114 
Lin,  97 

LiNEiE,  97 

Linoleic  acid,  99 

Linoxyn,  98 

Linseed,  97 

Linum  usitatissimum  L.,  97 

Lippia  citriodora  Humb.  Bon  pi.  et  Kth., 

726 
Liquidambar   Altingiaua  Blame,  272. 

277 
„  formosana  Hauce,  277 

„  imberbis  Aiton,  271 

„  orientalis  Miller,  271 

„  styraciflua   L.,  211.    271. 

276 
Liquiritiae  radix,  17J) 
„         succns,  183 
Liquorice,  extract  of,  183 
„  indian,  188 

„  paste,  184 

„  root,  179 

„     niRsian,  181 
99  „     Spanish,  181 

.Solazzi,  184 
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Liquorice,  Spanish,  183 
Lobelacrin,  400 
Lobelia  inflata  L.,  399 

LOBELIACEiK,  399 

Lobelianin,  400 
Lobelic  acid,  400 
Lobeliin,  400 
Lobelina,  400 
Loblolly  Pine,  607 
Lobus  echinodes,  21 1 

LOOANIACK^,  428 

Logwood,  213 

„         extract  of,  215 
Long  Pepper,  582 
Lopez  Boot,  111 
L5wenzahnwurzel,  392 
Loxa  Bark,  352 
Luban,  133.  137 

Bedowi,  134.  135 

Fasous,  138 

Maheri,  138 

Mascati,  138 
„      Mati,  135 
„       Meyeti,  135 
„      Sbeheri,  134 
Lukrabo,  76 
Lupulin,  554 
Lupuline  (alkaloid),  553 
Lupulinic  Grains,  554 
Lupulite,  555 
Lupulus,  551 
Lycium,  35.  512 
Lycopodiace.«,  731 
Lycopodium  clavatum  L.,  731 


Mace,  508 

„      oil  of,  507 
Macene,  509 
Macis,  508 
Macrotin,  16 

Magellanischer  Zimmt.  17 
Magican,  5!)') 
Magisteriuni  Opii,  57 
Magnoliack-*:,  17 
Maha-tita,  473 
Mahmira,  3 
Mahwah  tree,  728 
Maniguette,  651 
Makar  tree,  135 
Malabathri  folia,  533 
Malayan  camphor,  516 
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Male  Fern,  733 

Malic  acid  in  £uphorbium,  561 

Mallotus  philippinensis  Miiller,  572 

Malvace^,  92 

Mambroni  chiui,  4 

Mamiran,  4 

Mandai-a,  425 

Mandeln,  bittere,  247 

„        siisse,  244 
Mandobi,  187 

Mandragora  microcarpa  Bertoloni,  458 
officinarum        „  458 

vernalis  „  458 

Manduka-pami,  297 
Mangosteen,  oil  of,  86 
Mani,  187 

Manihot  utilissima  Pohl,  250 
Manna,  409 

Alhagi,  414 

Australian,  417 

Brian^on,  416 

flake,  412 

Lerp,  417 

oak,  415 

-sugar,  412 

tamarisk,  414 

Tolfa,  412 
Mannite,  412.  730 

in  Aconite,  10 
iu  ergot,  746 
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in  Taraxacum,  394 
Mapouria  Ipecacuanha  Miill.  Arg.,  370 
Maranta  arundinacea  L.,  629 

„        indica  Tussac,  629 
Margosa  Bark,  154 
Margosic  acid,  155 
Margosine,  155 
Marmelos,  130 
Marshmallow  Boot,  92 
Masticfa,  Alpha-resin,  164 

Beta-resin,  164 

Bombay,  165 

East  India,  165 
Mastiche,  161 
Masticin,  164 
Maticin,  590 
Matico,  589 
Matricaria  Chamomilla  L.,  358.  386 

„         suaveolens  L.,  386 
Maulbeeren,  544 
May  Apple,  36 
Meadow  Sa£frou,  699 
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Mechoacan,  444 
Meconic  acid,  40.  58.  63 
Meconidiue,  59 
Meconine,  60 
Meconium,  42 
Meconoiosin,  60 
Meerrettig,  71 
Meerzwiebel,  690 
Melaleuca  ericoefolia  Smith,  280 
Leucadendron  L.,  277 
linarioefolia  Smith,  280 
„         minor  Smith,  278 
Melamthace^,  693 
Melegueta  Pepper,  651 
Melezitose,  414.  416 
Melia  Azadirachta  L.,  154 

„     Azedarach  L.,  154 

„     indica  Brandis,  154 

MELIACEiE,  154 

Melitose,  417 
Memeren,  4 
Menispermacb^  23 
Menispermine,  33 
Menispermum  Cocculus  L.,  31 
Meuispermum  palmatum  Lam.,  23 
Mentha  crispa,  481 

piperita  Hudson,  481 

Pulegium  L.,  486 

viridis  L.,  479 
Men  the  poivr6e,  481 
„       pouliot,  486 
Menthol,  483 

Mespilodaphne  Sassafras  Meissner,  539 
Mesquite  gum,  239 
Me ta-dioxy benzol,  323 
Metacopaivic  acid,  91.  231 
Metastyrol,  274 
Methylamine  in  ergot,  746 
Mezereon  Bark,  540 
Mimosa  Catechu  L.,  fol.,  240 

Suma  Kurz.,  241 

Senegal  L.,  233 
„       Sundra  Roxb.,  240 
Mint,  black,  484 
„     white,  484 
Mishmi  Bitter,  3 
Mismalvas,  92 
Mohnkapseln,  40 
Mohr  add,  135 
Mohr  meddu,  134 
Mohrenkiimmel,  331 
Molasses,  722 
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Momiri,  4.  6 

Momordica  Elaterium  L.,  £9S 

Monniera  trifolia  L.,  114 

UORACBX,  &44 

Uorells  grimpaute,  450 

Moriuga  pterygoaperDia  QMrtner,  73 

Morphiae  or  Morphia,  41.  57.  63 

„         estunation,  63 
Moms  alba  L.,  549 

„  nigra  L.,  S44 
MoscbuBwnrzel,  319 
MosB,  Ceylon,  749 

„      Irish,  747 

„     J^na,  T49 
Moeol  gum,  178 
Mother  Cloves,  288 
UCotiHse  d'Irlaade,  747 
„       d'Islande,  T37 
„      perlfie,  743 
Moutarde  anglaise,  63 
„         blanche,  68 

Moutarde  dea  AUemauda,  71 
Mucona    cjliDdroepenoa    Welwitscb, 
191 

„       pruriena  DC.,  189 

„        pmrita  Hkr.,  189 
Madar,  424 
Mudnriue,  425 
MulberricB,  544 
Kulmul,  140 
Muudubi,  187 
Munjit,  43S 
Mur,  140.  142 
Mares,&44 
Murlo,  135 
Muacade,  502 

„         beurre  de,  507 
MuakatblUthe,  508 
MiiHkftlbutter,  507 
MusltHtDuss,  502 
MlukatDusaSl,  507 
Mustard,  black,  browu  red,  64 
„        oil  of,  66 
white,  68 
Mustard  paper,  68 
Mutt«rharz,  320 
MutUrkorn,  740 
Mutt«rkiimiiiel,  331 
Mjcoce,  745 
Myrcia  acria  DC,  289 


Myrislic  acid,  507.  508.  663 

„        „     frofai  kokum,  87 

„         „         „      orris,  663 
MTTistica,  50! 

„        fatua  Houtt.,  503.  SOS 
fnin;ransMoutt.,602 

„        nioflcbata  Thvnb.,  503 

„         officinalis  L,  502 
Mtristice.«,  502 
Mj-riBticene,  506 
MTriBticin,  506 
Myriaticol,  506 
Myristin,  608 

Myrocarpiia  frondosiis  Allemio,  21 1 
Mjronate  of  potasmum,  66 
Hyrosiii,  66.  TO 
MyroNjiermuin  Pereiwe-  Royle,  205 

„  toluifenim  A.  Bicb.,  202 

Myroiocarpin,  EIO 
Myroxylon  Pereira  Klotzsch,  205 
„'         peruiferura^L,,  Sin 

„  puBctsUim  Klotzsch.  202 

„  Toluifera,  H.B.K.,  202 

Myrrb,  140.  520 

„      arabian,  143.  146 
MTiTba,  140 
Mtrtacb*,  277 
Myrtus  Ptmenta  L.,  287 

Narceine,  59.  63 
Nar«,tibe,  57  59.  62 
Nard,  Indian,  312 
N.-irciast4ichyH,  312 
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Narthex  Asafatida  Falconer,  314 

Nataloln,  687 

Nauclea  Gambir  Hunter,  335 

Ncctandracinniim(imoidesHeissDer,534 
Cymliarum'Ni-Bs,  540 
„        Kodiai  Schomburgk,  536  ' 
J^Iectaadria,  536 
Nelke.ik8i.fe,  2S7 
Nelkenpfeffer,  2S7 
Nelkenatiele,  2^(1 
Nephelium  lappnet'ijm  L,  187 
Neroli  Camphor,  127 

„      oil  oE,  126 
Nerprun,  157 
NeugewUra,  287 
Ngai  Camphor,  518 
Ngan-si-hiaug,  403 
Nhandi,  591 
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Nicker  seeds,  211 

Nicotiana  multivalvis  Lindley,  469 
persica  Lindley,  469 
quadrivalvis  Parsh,  469 
repanda  Willd.,  469 
Tabacum  L.,  466 
Nicotianin,  468 
Nicotine,  467 
Nieswiirzel,  1 

„         weisse,  639 
Nightshade,  deadly,  458 
„  woody,  450 

Nim  Bark,  154 
Nimba,  154 
Nimbuka,  115 
Nipa  fruticaus  Thnnb.,  721 
Noix  d'Arec,  669 
„     de  galle,  595 
Igasur,  431 
de  muscade,  502 
„     vomique,  428 
Nannari  Root,  423 
Nutgalls,  595 
Nutmeg,  502 

„        Butter,  507 
Nutmeg,  expressed  oil  of,  507 
Nuts,  Areca,  669 
„      Betel,  669 
Nux  Arecae,  669 
„    Betel,  669 
„    indica,  502.  503.  670 
„    Methel,  429 
„    rooschata,  502 
Nux  Vomica,  428 

Oak  bark,  593 

galls,  595 

manna,  415 
Ognon  marin,  690 
Oil,  citronella,  726 

Geranium,  728 

ginger  grass,  726 

lemon  grass,  725 

Melissa,  725 

Namur  or  Nimar,  726 

palmarosa,  728 

rusa,  728 

Theobroma,  95 

Verbena,  725 
Okro.  94 

Olea  cuspidata  Wallich,  417 
„    europsea  L.,  417 
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Olea  ferrugiuea  Royle,  417 
Olsacbje,  409 
Oleic  acid  in  almondd,  246 
„        in  Arachis,  187 
Olen,  4 
Oleum  Andropogonis,  725 

Arachis,  186 

Aurantii  florum,  120 

Bergamii,  121 

Bergamottse,  121 

Cacao,  95 

cadinum,  623 

Cajuputi,  277 

Crotonis,  565 

Garciniae,  86 

Graminis  indici,  725 

Juniperi  empyreumaticum,  623 

Limonis,  118 

Macidis,  507 

Mangostanae,  86 

Menthse  piperitce,  482 

Myristicse  expressum,  507 

Neroli,  126 

Nucisti»,  507 
„      Olivae,  417 

Ross,  262 

Sesami,  473 

Spicae,  479 

Tbeobromatis,  95 

Tiglii,  565 
„      Wittnebianum,  278 
OUbanum,  133.  141.  520 
OUve  Oil,  417 
Olivenbl,  417 
Omam,  302.  726 
Ophelia  angustifolia  Don,  438 

Chirata  Gnsebach,  436 

densifolia  Griseb.,  438 

elegans  Wight,  438 

multiflora  Dalz.,  438 
Ophelic  acid,  437 
Ophioxylon  serpentinum  L.,  4 
Opianic  acid,  58 
Opianine,  58 
Opianyl  (Meconin),  60 
Opium,  42 

Abkari,  52 

Americanum,  61.  63 

of  Asia  Minor,  45.  60 

Chinese,  53 

Constantinople,  45 

£a8t  Indian,  50.  61.  62 
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Opium,  Egyptiau,  47,  61 

European,  49.  60.  62 

Malwa,  50.  62 

Mosambik,  55 

Patna,  60,  53,  61 

Persian,  48.  61.  62 

salt,  57 

Smyrna,  45,  63 

thebaicum,  44 

Turkey,  45 

wax,  56 

Zambezi,  55 
Opoidia  galbanifera  Lindley,  320 
Opopanax,  327 
Opopanax  Chironium  Kocb,  327 

„        persicum  Boiss.,  327 
Orange,  Bigariide,  124 

bitter,  124 

Flower  Water,  127 

Peel,  124 
„    oil  of,  128 

Seville,  124 

ORCHIDACELii:,  654 

Orchis,  species  yielding  Salep,  654 
Ordeal  Bean,  191 
Oreodaphne  opifera  Nees,  540 
Orge  mond6  ou  perl6,  722 
Orizaba  Boot,  446 
Orme,  556 

Orinthogalum  altissimum  L.,  693 
Omus  europsea  Pers.,  409 
Orris  Camphor,  663 

„     Boot,  660 
Otto  of  Hose,  262 
Oxyacanthiue,  36 
Oxycannabin,  549 
Oxycopaivic  acid,  231 
Oxylin oleic  acid,  99 
Oxyphoenica,  225 

Pachyma  Cocos,  714 
Palas,  197 
Palas  Tree,  197 
Palma  Christi  Seeds,  507 
PALMiE,  669 
Palmarosa  Oil,  726 
Palmitic  acid,  419 

„  „    in  Arachis,  187 

Palo  del  soldado,  590.  591 
Panax  quinquefolium  L.,  79.  593 
Papaver  dubium  L.,  39 

„        oflBcinale  Gmelin,  40 
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Papaver  Bhoeas  L.,  39 

setigerum  DC,  40 

Bomuiferum  L.,  39 
Papavkracsje,  39 
Papaverin,  42 
Papaverine,  42.  59 
Papaverosine,  42.  58 
Paracumaric  acid,  689 
Paradieskomer,  651 
Paraffin,  266 
Paramenispermine,  33 
Para-oxybenzoic  acid  from  aloes,  689 

„    benzoin,  408 
„    dragon's 

blood,  674 
„    E[amala,575 
Pareira  Brava,  25 

false,  28 
white,  30 
yellow,  30 
Paricine,  358 
Parigeuin,  711 
Pariglina,  711 
Parillin,  711 
Pasewa,  51 
Passulae  majores,  159 
Patrinia  scabiosaefolia  Link,  380 
Pavot,  40 
Paytine,  359 
Peachwood,  213 
Pe-fuh-ling,  714 
Pea  nut  oil,  186 
Pech,  619.  623 

Pelargonium  Badula  Alton,  726 
Pelletierine,  291 
Pellitory  Boot,  383 
Pelosine  in  Bibiru,  536 

„         in  Piireira,  28.  29 
Pennyroyal,  486 
Pennywort,  Indian,  297 
Pepins  de  coings,  269 
Pepita,  432 
Pepper,  black,  137.  576 

„       African,  589 

Cayenne,  452 

Guinea,  452 

Jamaica,  287 

long,  582 

pod  or  red,  452 

white,  681 
Peppermint,  481 
Peppermint  camphor,  483 
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Peppermint  oil,  482 

„  „   chiuese,  483 

Periploca  indica  Willd.,  423 
Perlmoos,  747 
Persian  berries,  158 
P6ru8se,  612 
Perubalsam,  205 
Peruvian  Bark,  338 
Peruvin,  209 
Petala  Rhoeados,  39 

Rosae  centifoliae,  261 
gallicae,  259 
Petit  Gi-ain,  essence,  126.  128 
Peucedanum  graveolens  Hiena,  327 
Pfeffer,  576 

lauger,  582 
spanischer^  452 
Pfefiferminze^  481 
Pfriemenkraut,  170 
PhaBoretin,  499.  500 
Pharbitis  hispida  Choisy,  448 
Pharbitis  Nil  Choisy,  448 
Pharbitisin,  449 
Phaseolus  raultiflorus  Lam.,  191 
Phoenix  silvestris  Boxb.,  721 
Pholorogluciu  from  catechin,  423 

„    dragon's  blood,  675 
gamboge,  85 
hesperetin,  117 
kino,  196 
„     scoparin,  171 
Phil,  377 

Phyco-erythriu,  748 
Phyllinic  acid,  256 
Physostigma  venenosum  Balfour,  191 
Physostigmine,  193 
Phytosterin,  193 
Pichurim  Beans,  540 
Picnena  excelsa  Lindley^  131 
Picraconitine,  10 
Picrasma  excelsa  Planchou,  131 
Picrosclerotin,  745 
Picrotoxin,  32 
Pignons'd'Inde,  565 
Pilocarpine,  113 

Pilocarpus     pauciflorus    St    Hilaire, 

113 
„  pennatifolius  Lam.,  113 

„  Selloanus  Engler,  113 

Pimaric  acid,  607 
Piment  des  Anglais,  287 
„    jardins,  452 
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Pimenta  acris  Wight,  289 

„       officinalis  Lindley,  287 
„       Pimento  Grisebach,  289 
Pimento,  287 

Pimienta  de  Tabasco,  287.  289 
Pimpinella^Auisum  L.,  310 
Piu-laug,  669 
Pine,  Loblolly,  604 
Scotch,  604 
swamp,  604 
Pinic  acid,  607 
Pink  Root,  433  -^C 
Pinus  Abies  L.,  615 

australis  Michaux,  604 

balsamea  L.,  612 

canadensis^.,  612 

CedrusL.,  416 

Fraseri  Pursh,  612 

Laricio  Poiret,  604 

LarixL.,  416.  609.  611 

LedebouriijEndl.,  619 

maritima  Poiret,  604 

palustris  MiUer,  604 

Picea  L.,'615 

Pinaster  Solander,  604 

Pumilio  Hanke,  614 

silvestris  L.,  604.  619 

Tceda  L.,  604 
Piper  aduncum  L.,  591 

angustifolium  Ruiz  et  Pavon,  589 

Betle  L.,  583.  669 

caninum  A.'Dietr.,  588 

citrifolium  Lam.,  114 

Clusii  DC,  589 

crassipes  Korthals,  588 

Cubeba  L.  fil,  584 

lancesefolium  Humb.  B.  et  K.,591 

longum  L.,  582.  591 

Lowong  Bl,  588 

nigrum  L.,  576 

nodulosum  Link,  114 

officinarum  C.  DC,  582 

ribesioides  Wall.,  588 

reticulatum  L.,  114 

PlPERACE^,  576 

Piperic  acid,  580 
Piperidine,  580 
Piperin,  580 
Pipli-mul,  583.  584 
Pirus  Cydonia  L.,  269 

„     glabra  Boi83ier,415 
Pissenlit,  392 
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Pistache  de  terre,  186 
Pistacia  atlantica  Desf.,  165 
cabulica  Stocks,  165 
galls,  165 

Ehinjuk  Stocks,  165 
Lentiscus  L.,  161.  598 
palsestina  Boissier,  165 
Terebinthus  L.,  165.  598 
Pitayo  Bark,  345 
Pitch,  black,  623 

„      Burgundy,  616 
Pitoya  Bark,  359 
Pitoyine,  359 
Pix  abietiua,  616 
„    burgimdica,  616 
„    liquida,  619 
„    navalis,  623 
„    nigra,  623 
„    sicca,  623 
„    solida,  623 
Plantaoinb-s,  490 
Plantago  Cynops  In,  490 

decumbenft  Forsk.,  490 
Ispaghula  Boxb.^  400 
Psyllium  L.,  490 
Plaqueminier,  403 
Plocaria  Candida  Nees,  749 
Plosslea  floribunda  EndL,  135 
Poaya,  375 
Pockholz,  100 
Pod  pepper,  452 
Podisoma  fuscum  Duby,  628 
Podophyllin,  38 
Podophyllum  peltatum  L.,  36 

„  resiu,  37 

Pois  a  gratter,  189 
„    pouillieux,  189 
„    qu^niques,  211 
Poivre,  576 

de  Guinee,  452 
d'Inde,  452 
„      de  la  Jamal'que,  287 
„      long,  582 
Poix  de  Bourgogne,  616  ^ 
jaune,  616 
liquide,  619 
noire,  623 
des  Vosges,  616 
Poke,  Indian,  695 
Polei,  486 
Polychroit,  666 
PoijgaJa  Senega  1. .,  "1 
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POLTOALSJS,  77 

Polygalic  acid,  78 

POLTOONACSJE,  491 

Pomegranate  Peel,  289 

Pomegranate-root  Bark,  290 

Pomeranzenschale,  124 

Pontefract  Cakes,  186 

Poppy  Capsules,  40 
Heads,  40 
red,  38 

Portugal,  oil  of,  128 

Potato  Starch,  633 

Potentilla    TormentiJla    Sibthorp,   81. 
364 

Poudre  des  Capucins,  698 

Pouliot  vulgaire,  486 

Prophetin,  294 

Prosopis  gland  ulosa  Torrey,  239 

Protium  Icicariba  Marchand,  153 

Protocatechuic  acid,  171.  243.  637.  640 

Protopine,  59 

Provencer  Oel,  417 

Pruneaux  a  m^decine,  251 

Prunes,  251 

Prunier  de  St.  Jnlien,  251 

Prunus  Amygdalus  Baill.,  244^247 
domestica  L.,  251 
Lauro-cerasus  L.,  254 
ceconomica  Borkh.,  252 
serotina  £hrh.,  253 
„       virginiana  Miller,  253 

Prunus  Padus  L.,  253 

Pseudaconine,  9 

Pseudaconitine,  9 

Pseudomorphine,  59.  62 

Psychotria  emetica  M utis,  376 

Pteritannic  acid,  735 

Pterocarpin,  201 

Pterocarpus  angolensis  DC.,  202 
Draco  L.,  676 
erinaceus  Poiret,  198 
indicus  Willd.,  194 
Marsupium  Boxb.,  194 
santalinus  L.,  199 

Ptychotis  Ajowan  DC,  302 
„        coptica  DC.,  302 

Puchury  Beans,  540 

Pulas  tree,  197 

Punica  Granatum  L.,  289.  290 

Punicin,  291 

Puuico-tannic  acid,  291 

Purging  cassia,  221 
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Piirga  de  Sierra  Gterda,  447 

PurgirkOmer,  565 

Purgo  macho^  446 

Puti-Karanja,  211 

Pyrdthre,  383 

Pyrocatechiu  from  Areca  nut,  671 

bearberry,  402 
cutchy  844 
„     kino,  196.  199 
„  in  tar,  620.  622 

Pyroleum  Oxycedri,  623 

PyroligDeous  acid,  621 


Qinbil,  572.  673 

Qinnab,  548 

Qinnaq,  548 

Quassia  amara  L.,  131.  133 
excelsa  Swartz,  131 
Wood,  131 
„  „      Surinam,  133 

Quassiin,  132.  133 

Queckenwurzel,  729 

Quercetin,  244 

Quercite,  695 

QuercitanDic  acid,  594 

Quercitrin,  260 

Quercus  iuf ectoria  Olivier^  595 
lusitanica  Webb,  595 
pedunculata  £brh.,  593 
persica  Jaub.  et  Spach,  416 
Robur  L.,  593 
sessiliflora  Sm.,  593 
species  yielding  Manna,  416 
Vallonea  Kotschy,  416 

Quetscheu  or  Zwetsohen,  252 

Quina  blanca,  564 
„     Caroni,  106 

Quinamine,  358 

Quince,  Bengal,  129 
„      Seeds,  269 

Quiniciue,  359 

Quinidine,  368.  360 

Quinine,  359 

„        iodo-sulpbate,  360 

Quinoidine,  359 

Quinone  or  Kinone,  363 

Quinovic  or  Cbinovic  acid,  33d.  364 

Quinovin  or  Cbinovin,  364 

Quinquina,  338 

Quitch  Grass,  729 

Quittensamen,  269 
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Abri,  188 
Aconiti,  8 

„        heterophjltt,  14 

„         indica,  12 
Acori,  676 

Actaese  racemosae,  15 
Althaex,  92 
Armoraciae,  71 
Amicae,  390 
Belladonnae,  455 
Calami  aromatici,  676 
Calumbx,  23 
Chinae,  712 

„       occidentalis,  714 
Cimicifugae,  15 
Colchici,  699 
Columbo,  23 
Coptidis,  3 
dulcis,  179 
Ellebori  nigri,  1 
Enulse,  380 
Filicis,  733 
Gentianae,  434 
Glycyrrhizae,  179 
Graminis,  729 
Helenii,  380 
Hellebori  albi,  693 
H  ellebori  nigri,  1 
Hemidesmi,  423 
Inulae,  380 
Ipecacoanhae,  370 
Jalapae,  443 
Krameriae,  79 
Liquiritise,  179 
Lopeziana,  111 
Mecboacannse,  444 
Melampodii,  1 
Pareirae,  25 
Podophylli,  36 
Polygalae  Senegae,  77 
pretiosa  amara,  4 
Pyrethri,383 
Ratanhiae,  79 
Rhei,  491 
Sarsaparillae,  703 
Sassafras,  537 
Satyrii,  654 
ScammoDiae,  438 
Senegae,  77 
Serpentariae,  591 
Spigeliae,  433 
Sombul,  312 
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„      Toddaliae,  111 
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Tylophowe,  428 
Valerians,  377 
Verabri,  693 

Raifort,  71 

Eaisins,  159 

BANUNCULACEiE,  1 

Baphanus  rusticauus,  7 1 
Basamala,  272.  277 
Hasot  or  Rusot,  35 
Katanhia  des  Antilles,  81 
Eatanhia-red,  80 

„       -tannic  acid,  80 
Batanhiawurzel,  79 
Hatanhin,  81 
Red-Cole,  71 
Red  Poppy  Petals,  39 
„    Sanders  Wood,  199 
R6glisse,  179 

d'Am^rique,  188 
sue  de,  183 
Reseda  lutea  L.,  67 

„      luteola  L.,  67 
Resina  Benzoe,  403 
Draconis,  672 
Guaiaci,  103 
„      Jalapse,  445 
„      Podophylli,  38 
„       Scammoniae,  442 
Resorcin,  323.  326 
Retti,  188 
Rhabarber,  491 
Rhabarberin,  499 
Rhabarbic  acid,  499 

RHAMNACE.E,  157 

Rhamnegine,  159 

Rhamnetin,  159 

Rhamnetine,  158 

Rhamnine,  158 

RhamnocathartiD,  158 

Rhamnus  cathartica  L.,  157 

Rbatany  Ceard,  81    * 

Rhatania  Root,  79 

Rhatany,  Brazilian,  81 

New  Granada,  82 
Pard,  81 
Payta,  79 
Peruvian,  79 
Savanilla,  82 

Rhem,  499 

Rheo-tannic  acid,  499 
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Rheum  australe  L.,  502 

compactum  Don,  502 
Emodi  Wallich,  502 
officinale  BailloD,  492 
palmatum  L.,  492 
Rhaponticum  L.,  5  DO 
„      undulatum  L.,  502 
Rheumic  acid,  499 
Rheumin,  499 
Rhizoma  Arnicae,  390 
Rhizoma  Calami  aromatici,  676 
Coptidis,  3 
Curcumae,  638 
Filicis,  733 
Galangas,  64  L 
Graminis,  729 
Iridis,  660 
Podophylli,  36 
Veratri  albi,  693 

„        viridis,  695 
Zingiberis,  635 
Rhoeadine,  40.  42.  59.  63 
Rhceagenine,  59 
Rhubarb,  491 

Austrian,  502 
Canton,  496 
China,  496 
crown,  496 
East  India,  496 
Euglish,  500 
French,  501 
Muscovitic,  496 
Russian,  499 
Turkey,  496 
Rhubarb-bitter,  409 
Rhubarb-yellow,  409 
Rhus  Bucki-amela  Roxb.,  167 
„     coriaria  L.,  169.  597 
„    semialata  Murray,  167 
Richardsonia  scabra  Saint  Hilaire,  376 
RicinelaKdic  acid,  570 
Ricinelaldin,  570 
Riciniue,  570 
Ricinoleic  acid,  570 
Ricinus  commuais  L.,  567 
Rohrencassie,  221 
Rohrzucker,  714 
Rohun  Bark,  156  v 
Romarin,  488  "^ 
Rosa  acicularis  Lindley,  268 
„    bifera  Redout^,  261 
„    canina  L.,  265.  268 
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Bosa  centifolia  L.,  261 
„    ciDDamomea  L.,  268 
„    damascena  Miller,  262 
,f    gallica  L.,  259 

K0SAC£L£,  244 
Rose,  Attar  of,  262 

„     Cabbage,  261 

„     Damask,  262    ^ 

„     Dog,  268 

„     leaves,  259  "^ 

„    Malices,  272  '^ 

„    oil,  262 

„    p41e,  261 

„     petals,  red,  259 

„    Provence,  261 

„     Provins,  259 

„    de  Puteaux,  261 

„    rouge,  259    ''      f^ ' 
Koseau  aromatique,  676 
Bosemary,  488  %/ 
Eoseu5l,  262 
Bosin,  black,  607 

„     transparent,  607 

„     yellow,  607 
Bosinen,  159 

Bosmarinus  officinalis  L.,  488  / 
Boestelia  cancellata  Bebent.,  626 
Botang,  672 

Bottlera  tiuctoria  Boxb.,  572 
Bottlerin,  575 
Bubia  cordifolia  L.,  438 
BuBiACE^  335 
Buby  Wood,  1991^ 
Busa  ka  tel,  726 
Busot  or  Basot,  35 
Busterrinde,  556 
BUTACE^  106 
Bye,  spurred,  740    i/ 

Sabadilla  officiuarum  Brandt,  697 

Sabadillic  acid,  699 

Sabadilline,  698 

Sabatrine,  699 

Sabine,  626 

Sabzi,  548 

Sacchanim,  714 

chiuense  Boxb.,  715 
officinaruni  L.,  714 
violaceum  Tussiic,  715 

Saffron,  137.  663^ 
„       meadow,  699 

Safran,  663  >/ 
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Safrene,  538 

Safrol,  538 

Sagapenum,  324 

Salai  tree,  135 

Salep,  654  - 

Salib  misri,  655 

Salicylic  acid,  285 

Salix  fragilis  L.,  416 

SalsepareiUe,  703 

Sakeparin,  711 

Samadera  indica  Gartner,  133 

Samara  Bibes,  581 

Sambola,  312 

Sambucus  canadensis  L.,  334 
Ebuhis  L.,  334 
nigra  L.,  333 

Sandal  Wood,  599 
„  „       reel,  L*j\§ 

Sandelholz,  599 

„  rothes,  199 

Sanders  Wood,  red,  199  ^ 

Sang-dragon,  672.  675  / 

Sanguis  Draconis,  672.  675  i^ 

Sankira,  712 

Sant,  234 

Santal,  599 

Santal  citrin,  bois  de,  599 

Santalacb^,  599 

Santalic  acid,  201 

Santalin,  201 

Santalum  album  L.,  599.  602 

austro-caledonicum  Vieill., 

599 
cygnorum  Miq.,  599 
Freycinetianum  Gaud.,  599 
lanceolatum  Br.,  599 
pyrularium  A.  Gray,  599 
rubrum,  199 
spicatum  DC,  599.  601 
„        Yasi  Seemaun,  599 

Santonica,  387 

Santonin,  389 

Santoninic  acid,  389 

Sap  green,  159 

Sapan  wood,  216.  521 

Sapin,  615 

Sapogenin,  78 

Saponin,  38 

Saptachhada,  421 

Saptaparna,  421 

Sariva,  423 

Sarothamnns  mlgaria  Wimmer,  170 
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Sarsa,  703 
Sarsaparilla,  703 

Brazilian,  709 
Guatemala,  709 
Guayaquil,  710 
Honduras,  709 
Indian,  423 
Jamaica,  709 
Lisbon,  709 
Mexican,  710 
„  Pard,  709 

Sarza,  703 

Sassafras  Bark,  539.  540 
camphor,  538 
nuts,  540 

officinalis  Nees,  537 
oil,  229.  538 
„         Root,  539 
Sassafrasholz,  537 
Sassafrid,  539 
Sassafrin,  539 
Sassarubin,  539 
Satyrii  radix,  654 
Saussurea,  382 
Savin,  626 
Scammonium,  438 
Scammony,  438 

„  resin,  438 

„  root,  442 

Schierlingsblatter,  301 
Schierlingsfrucht,  299 
Schiflfspech,  623 
Schlangenwurzel,  591 
Schoenanthus,  726,  728 
Schcenocaulon  officinale  A.  Gray,  697 
Schusterpech,  623 
Scilla  indica  Roxb.,  693 
„     maritima  L.,  690 
Scillaln,  692 
Scilliu,  692 
Scillipicrin,  692 
Scillitiu,  692 
Scillitoxin,  692 
Sclererythrin,  745 
Sclerocrystal.liri,  745 
Sclerojodin,  745 
Scleromuciu,  745 
Sclerotic  acid,  745 
Sclerotium  Clavus  DC,  742 
Scleroxanthin,  745 
Scoparii  cacumina,  170 
Scoparin,  171 


Scorodosma  foetidum  Bonge,  314 

Scrape,  608 

Scrophularia  frigida  Boisa.,  416 

SCROPHULARIACEJB,  469 

Sebacic  acid,  446 
Secale  comutum,  740 
Seidelbastrinde,  540 
Seigle  ergots,  740 
Semen  Ajavse,  302 

„     Ammi,  304 

„     Amomi,  287 

„     Anisi  stellati,  20 

„    Arecae,  211.  512.  669 

„    Badiani,  20 

„     Bonducellae,  211 

„    Calabar,  191 

„    Carui,  304 

„    Cataputiae,  567 

„    Cinae,  387 

„     Colchici,  702 

„     Contra,  387 

„    Crotonis,  565 

„     Cydoniae,  269 

„    et  folia  Daturae  albae,  462 

„     Foeni-graeci,  172 

„    Guilandinse,  211 

„     Gynocardiae,  75 

„     Ignatli,  431 

„     Ispaghulae,  490 

„     Kaladanae,  448 

„     Lini,  97 

„     Nucis  vomicae,  428 

„     Physostig^matis,  191 

„     Ricini,  567 

,.     Sabadillae,  697 

„     sanctum,  387 

„     Santonicfe,  387 

„     Sinapis  nigjae,  64 

,,  „       albas,  68 

„     Staphisagrias,  5 

„     Stramonii,  461 

„     Tiglii,  565 

„     Zedoariae,  387 
Semencine,  387 
Senapium,  65 
S6n6,  feuilles  de, 
Senega  Root,  77 
Senegin,  78 
Seneka  Root,  77 
Senf,  scbwarzer,  64 

„    weisser,  68 
Senna,  216 
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Senua,  Alexandrian,  218 

Arabian,  219 

Bombay,  219 

East  Indian,  219 

Moka,  219 
„    Tinnevellj,  219 
Sennacrol,  219 
Sennapicrin,  219 
Serpen tary  Root,  691 
Serapinum,  322.  324 
Serpentaire,  591 
Serronia  Jaboraudi  Gaud.,  114 
Se8am6  Oil,  473 

SESAMEiE,  473 

Sesam5l,  473 

Sesamum  indicum  DC,  473 

Setae  Mucunx,  189 

Setwall,  878 

Sevenkraut,  626 

Sharkara,  715 

Shi-mi,  716 

Sbir-kisht,  415 

Siddhi,  548 

Sigia,  271 

Siliquae,  172 

Silphiura,  320 

Silva  do  Praya,  21 1 

Silvic  acid,  607 

Simaruba  excel sa  DC,  131 

SlMARUBB^,  131 

Sinalbin,  69 
Sinapic  acid,  70 
Sinapine,  sulphate,  70 
Sinapis  alba  L.,  68 
Sinapis  erucoides  L.,  65 

juncea  L.,  68 

nigra  L.,  64 
Sinapoleic  acid,  68 
Siuigrin,  66 
Sinistrin,  725 
Sireh  grass,  725 
Sison  Amomum  L.,  304 
Skimmi,  20 
SkuleKn,  692 

Slevogtia  orientalis  Grisebach,  438 
Smilace^,  703 
Smilacin,  711 
Smilax  aspera  L.,  703.  705 

Balbisiana  Kuuth,  714 

brasiliensis  Sprgl.,  714 

China  L.,  712 

cordato-ovata  Rich.,  705 
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Smilax  glabra  Roxb.,  712 

Japicanga  Griseb.,  714 
lancesefolia  Roxb.,  712 
medica  SchL.et  Cham.,  704 
officinalis  Humb.  BonpL  et  KtL 

704.  707 
papyracea  Poiret,  705 
Pseudo-China  L.,  714 
Purhampuy  Ruiz,  705 
Schomburgkiana  Kuuth,  705 
syphilitica  H.B.  et  K.,  205 
syringoides  Griseb.,  714 
tamnifolia  Micbaux,  714 
Snake-root,  black,  15 

Red  River,  593 
Texan,  593 
Virginian,  592 
Socaloln,  688 
Soffar,  234 

SOLANACRfi,  450 

Solanicine,  451 
Solanidine,  451 
Solanine,  451 
Sotanum  Dulcamara  L.,  450 

nigrum  L.,  450 

tuberosum  L.,  633 
Solazzi  Juice,  184 

Solenostemma  Argel  Hayne,  218.  220 
Somo,  20 
Sout,  234 

Sorghum  saccharatum  Pers.,  721 
Soyah  or  Suva,  328 
Soymida  febrifuga  Jussieu,  156 
Spanish  Juice,  183 
Sparteine,  171 
Spartium  Scoparium  L.,  ]  70 
Spearmint,  479 
Spermoedia  Clavus  Fries,  742 
Sphacelia  segetum  Leveill^,  742 
Sphserococcus  confervoides  Ag.,  749 

„  lichenoides  Agardh,  749 

Spigelia  marilaudica  L.,  433.  593 
Spike,  oil  of,  479 
Spikenard,  503 
Spina  cervina,  157 
Spogel  Seeds,  490 
Spoonwood,  402 
Sporae  Lycopodii,  731 
Springgurke,  292 
Spurred  Rye,  740 
Squill,  690 
Squinauthus,  726,  728 
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Sqnine,  712 

Squirting  cucumber,  292 
Ssoffar,  234 
Ssont,  234 
Stacte,  137,  142 
Staphisagria,  6 
Staphisagrine,  7 
Staphisaigre,  5 
Star- Anise,  20 
Starch,  Canna,  633 

„      chemistry  of,  631 
„      Curcuma,  634 

Potato,  633 

structure  of,  631 
Stavesacre,  5.  698 
Stearophanic  acid,  33 
Stechapfelblatter,  459 
Stechapfelsamen,  461 
Steffensia  citrifolia  Kuuth,  114 
Stephauskorner,  5 
Sterculiace^,  95 
Stemanis,  20 
Stinkasant,  314 
Stipes  Dulcamaras,  450 
Stipites  Caryophylli,  286 
Stizolobium  pruriens  Persoon,  189 
Stoechas  arabica,  479 
Storax,  liquid,  271 

„      true,  137.  141.  276 
Storesin,  274 
Stramonium,  459 

„  Seeds,  461 

Stringy  bark,  190 
Strobili  Humuli,  551 
Strychnos  colubrina  L.,  430 

Ignatii  Bergius,  431 
Nux-voraica  L.,  107.  428 
pliilippensis  Blanco,  431 
Tieute  Lesch.,  430 
Sturmhut,  8 
Stypbnic  acid,  323 
Styrace^,  403 
Styracin,  274 
Styrax  Benzoin  Dryamier,  403 

calamita,  276 

Finlaysouiana  Wallich,  404 

liquidus,  271 

officinalis  L.,  271.  276 

subdenticulata  Miquel,  407 
Stvrol,  274 

from  Balsam  of  Tolu,  205 
„      Benzoin,  4o.S 
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Styrol,  from  Dragon's  Blood,  673 

Styroue,  274 

Sue  d'Alo^,  679 

Succus  Glycyrrhizz,  182 

Succus  Limonis,  116 

Sucre  de  caune,  714 

Sugar,  714 

„      beet  root,  720 

maple,  72 

palm,  720 

„      Sorghum,  721 
Sumach,  169 
Sumbul  root,  312 
Sumbulamic  acid,  318 
Sumbulic  acid,  313 
Sumbulin,  313 
Sumbulolic  acid,  313 
Summitates  Scoparii,  170 
Sureau,  333 
Surinjan,  701 
Suseman,  474 
Sussholz,  179 
Sussholzsaft,  183 
Sweet  cane,  715 
Sweet  Flag  root,  676 

„      Gum,  276         J 

„      Wood  bark,  661 
Swietenia  febrifuga  Willd.,  156 
Sylvic  acid,  607 
Synanthrose,  381 
Syuaptase,  247 
Syrup,  golden,  722 
Syrupus  communis,  722 
„        hollandicus,  722 

Tabac,  466 
Tabakblatter,  466 
Ta-fung-tsze,  75 
Taj-pat,  533 
Talch  or  Talha,  234 
Tamarind,  224 
Tamarisk  galls,  598 
Tamarindi  pulpa,  224 
Tamarindus  indica  L,,  224 

„  occidental  is  Giirtner,  224 

Tamarix  gallica  manuifera   Ehrenbg., 
414 
„        orientalis  L.,  598 
Tang-hwang,  83 
Tannaspidic  acid,  735 
Tanuenharz,  616 
Tannic  acid  from  galls,  597 
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Tar,  619 

Archangel,  620 
beech,  623 
„    birch,  623 
,y    juniper,  623 
„    oil  of,  623 
„    Stockholm,  620 
„    water,  622 
Taraxacerin,  394.  398 
Taraxacin,  894 
Taraxacum  Dena-leonis  Desfont.,  392 

„  officinale  Wiggers,  392 

Tecamez  Bark,  859 
Teel  Oil,  473 

Tephrosia  ApoUinea  Delile,  221 
Terebinthina  arg^entoratenais,  615 
canadensis,  612 
chia,165 
cypria,  165 
laricina,  609 
▼eneta,  609 
„  vulgaris,  604 

T6r6benthine  d'Alsace,  615 

de  Brian9on,  609 
de  Canada,  612 
de  Ohio,  1G5 
de  Chypres,  165 
commune,  604 
du  m^leze,  609 
du  sapin,  615 
de  Strasbourg,  615 
'     de  Venise,  609 
Terpenthin,  Chios,  165 

Cyprischer,  165 
gemeiner,  604 
Larchen-,  609 
Straasburger,  615 
„  Venetianischer,  609 

Terra  japouica  (Catechu),  240.  33*) 

„  (Gambier),  335 

Tetranthera,  589 
Thalictrum  foliolosum  DO.,  5 
Thalleioquin,  360 
Thallochlor,  739 
Thallooens,  737 
Thebaicine,  59 
Thebaine,  59,  62 
Thebenine,  59 
Thebolactic  acid,  58 
Theobroma  Cacao  L.,  95 

leiocarpum  Bern.,  95 
oil  of,  95 
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Theobroma  pentagonum  Bern.,  95 

„         Salzmannianum  Bern.,  95 
Theobromic  acid,  97 
Theriaca,  44.  48.  439 
Thomapple,  459 
Thridace,  396 
Thus  americanum,  603 
„    libycum,  325 
„    masculum,  133 
„    vulgare,  608 
Thyme,  487 

„       camphor,  487 
„       oil  of,  487 

THTMBLEiE,  540 

Thymene,  488 
Thymiankraut,  487 
Thymol,  488 

„        from  ajowan,  303 
Thymus  vulgaris  L.,  487 
Tigah^417 

Tiglinic  acid,  386.  566.  699 
Tiglium  officinale  Klotzsch,  565 
Tikhur  or  Tikor,  634 
Til  Oil,  473 
Tinospora  cordifolia  Miers,  33 

„        crispa  Miers,  34 
Tita,  4 
Tobacco,  466 

Camphor,  468 
Indian,  469 
Toddalia  aculeata  Pers.,  Ill 

„        lanceolata  Lam.,  HI 
Toddy,  120 
Tolene,  205 
ToUkraut,  458 
Tolomane,  633 
Tolubalsam,  202 
Toluene,  622 

Toluifera  Balaamum  Miller,  202 
Toluol  or  Toluene,  204 

„      from  Dragon's  Bloo<l,  07  \ 
Toulema,  633 
Tous-les-mois,  633 
Toute-6pice,  287 
Toxiresin,  471 
Tragacanth,  black,  177 

flake,  177 

Syrian,  177 

vermicelli,  177 
Tragacantha,  174 
Traganthin,  178 
Treacle  or  Molasses,  72'J 
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Trehala,  417.  746 

Trehalose,  417.  746  ^ 

Trigonella  Foenumgnecum  L.,  172 
Trimethylaxnine,  in  ergot,  746 

„  in  hop,  553 

Triticin,  780 
Triticum  repens  L.,  729 
Tropic  acid,  457 
Tropine,  457 
Tubera  Chins,  712 
Aconiti,  8 
Colchici,  699 
Salep,  654 
Tu-fuh-ling,  714 
Tung  tree,  91 
Turanjabin,  414 
Turmeric,  688 
Turpentine,  American,  606 
s  Bordeaux,  606 
Canadian,  612 
Chian,  165 
Cyprian,  165 
larch,  609 
Strassburg,  615 
Venice,  609 
Tylophora  asthmatica  Wight  et  Amott, 

427 
Tyroein,  81 

Uehka,  94 

ULMACEiE,  566 

Uhnenrinde,  556 
Ulmin,  557 

UlmuB  campestris  Smith,  556 
fulva  Michaux,  557 
montana  With.,  556 
Umbellifeile,  297 
Umbelliferone,  322 

from  asafoetida,  319 
,,     galbanum,  322 
,,     mezereon,  541 
„     Bumbul,  313 
Uncaria  acida  Koxb.,  335 

„       Gambier  Roxb.,  335 
Urginea  altissima  Baker,  693 
indica  Kunth,  693 
maritima  Baker,  690 
Scilla  Steiuheil,  690 
Ursone,  402 
Uruk,  4 
Ushak,  325 
Uvae  passae,  159 
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Yaocinium  Vitis-idsea  L.,  402 

Vacha,  677 

Valerian,  Japanese,  380 

„       Root,  377 
Valeriana  angustifolia  Tausch,  877 
celtica  L.,  378 
officinalis  L.,  877 
Phu  L.,  380 
Valerian  ACE  js,  377 
Valerianic  acid,  379.  553 
Valerol,  553 
VanUla,  657 

„       planifolia  Andrews,  657 
Vanillic  acid,  659 
Vanillin,  286.  409.  659 
„        artificial,  659 
Vanillon,  659 
Vars,  574 

Veilchenwurzel,  660 
Vellarin,  298 
Veratramarin,  695 
Veratric  acid,  699 
Veratridine,  696 
Veratrine,  698 
Veratrolfdine,  695.  696 
Veratrum  album  L.,  693 

„         frigidum  Schlechtendal,  695 
„  Lobelianum  Bemhard,  695 

,,  nigrum  L.,  695 

officinale  Schlecht.,  697 
Sabadilla  Retzius,  697 
viride  Aiton,  695 
Verek,  233 
Vermicelli,  177 
Verzino,  216 
Vetti-ver,  728 
Vikunia,  286 
Virginio  acid,  79 
Vitis  vinifera  L.,  159 
Vincetoxicum  officinale  Monch,  79 
Virgin  dip,  605 
Visha,  12 
Vola,  142 

Wacholderbeeren,  624 
Waltheria  glomerata  Presl,  591 
Waras,  Wars,  or  Wurus,  572.  573.  576 
Wattle  tree,  237 
Waythom,  167 
Weihrauch,  133 
Wliite  Wood  Bark,  73 
Whortleberry,  red,  402 
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Wild  black  Cherry  bark,  253 
Winter's  Bark,  17 

n  n     false,  19 

Wintergreen,  402 
Wittedoom,  237 
Wood  Apple,  131.  239 
„      Oil,  88.  91.  229 
Wormseed,  387 
Wu-pei-tze,  169 
Wurmsamen,  387 
Wurus,  672.  678.  676 

Xanthoxylum  elegans  Engler,  114 
Ximeaia  americana  L.,  250 
Xylenol,  689 
Xylocassia,  529 

Xylocinuamomum,  529 
Xylole,  622 

Xylomarathrum,  637 


Yegaar  tree,  35 
Yerba  del  soldado,  690 
Tuh-kin,  639 

Zadvar,  14 

Zanthoxylam,  111.  114 
ZeitlosenknoUen,  699 
ZeitlosensameD,  702 
Zestes  d'Oranges,  124 
Zimmt,  519 

Zingiber  officinale  Boscoe,  635 
Ztnoiberacks,  635 
Zitwersamen,  387 
Zucker,  714 
Zwetscben,  252 
Zygia,  271.  272 

ZTQOPHTLLELfi,  100 
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